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District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
to dhe Ohief Secretary to Government, Judicial Department, a brief | 
report of any local complaint which appears to them to call for notice, 
explaining whether the facts are as statéd; what action, if any, is „ 
being taken; and, if the facts alleged are inoorreot, what is believed . 
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to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. a 
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| (d) Education. 


9 


The Indian Educational Chanda varkar pointed out how the efficiency of the 
n 5 Indian Educational Service. has been sym patheti- - 
ally going down. The result is we had a highly paid Education Service 


which is an asylum for the incapables. Mot only that, but our own youths who 
are distinguished graduates, are not attracted to the Educational Service because 


of its unattractiveness. The result is, only the halt and the lame, both in England 
and India, seek the Educational department. ‘Ihe quality of education thus 


suffers. | 
(e) Local and Municipal. 


2, Writing under the heading Municipal Bungling”, Justice, of the rd 
The Madras unless July, remarks :—‘“‘ This time it isthe water-supply. 
a A The pipe water-supply of Madras was introduced 
some forty years ago. It is not a very satisfactory supply, but it has been going 
on more or fess satisfactorily . . All sanitary works of the Madras Corpora- 
tion are like an elephant’s gestation unduly prolonged, and the water-supply works 
which had been dragging on for a number of years were formally opened by 
His Excellency the Governor early in 1915 with great pomp and ceremony. 
The people n that the happy time that was promised to them had come; 
but, unfortunately, their troubles had just begun. In the first place the filter- 
beds when completed produced filtered water which contained more bacteria than 
the unfiltered water, and after considerable experiments and alterations the 
Director of the King Institute could not find the — between the filtered 
and the unfiltered water; they were so exactly alike. And then it was discovered 
that there were nut enough filter-beds ta supply filtered water to the inhabitante 
of Madras and then all the dorman®municipal ingenuity came into play, and it 


was decided to r filtered and unfiltered water mixed to the people. We do 
not know whether this brilliant idea originated with any of the municipal officials 


or whether the su ion was made by some of the inmates of Lococks Gardens 
which is next door to the filter-beds. However, the idea was put into practical 
execution, and after the inhabitants of Madras had been fed on this bacterial kanji 
for several months the acting Health Officer in his official report stated that the 
death-rate had gone down and that one of the causes of this happy result was the 
completion of filter-beds. Then, a few months ago, the President announced 
that the death-rate was again going up and that the 
the cause of it was the y of mixed filtered and unfiltered water . A 
was made in the Uorporation that as there was not enough of filtered 
or to supply to Madras the supply should be converted from a continuous into 
intermittent. This was carried and already some newepapers in the City 

pressed approval. To those who know the conditions of water-supply in 
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lia, | p atriot, of the 4th July, observes tt Presiding. at the lous Parmor, 
4; ., Bombay. Edncationsl Conference, Sir Narayan Jay am 1011. 
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on the intermittent system, we have our own doubts as to whether the Corporation 
will ever within the time of the present generation accomplish a satisfactory 
- . water-supply for this city... ee 
The extraordinary nature of the situation is that there is no proper Health 
Officer to point out the scientific defects in the water-supply or any other sanitary 
arrangements. A Health Officer who is not independent of the President cannot 
possibly discharge his duties satisfactorily. An Assistant Surgeon, who depends- 
upon the President for his appointinent, may have to sign almost anything that 
the President asks him to do. We havea fair.idea of what these Civilian superi- 
orsare. Some of them think that in medical and sanitary matters they are greater 
experts than their professional advisers. A sanitary admivistration guided 
by a civilian cannot be very conducive to the improvement of public health. Yet. 
that is what we have in Madras. Anyone can sce that there is considerably less 
danger in supplying the citizens of Madras with unfiltered water which they have: 
been accustomed to for- more than forty years than in supplying water under aii. 
intermittent ‘system with an old and cracked system of water distributary pipet 
Aud yet that is being done with the sole object of asserting that their filtered 
water is really filtered water. It is usual for municipal authorities to publish an 
analysis of their water-supply over the signature of some competent analyst. It 
is about time that the Madras Corporation published from time to time an analysis 
of their so called filtered water over the signature of the Director of the Kin 
Institute. The part that the Madras Government is playing in this affair, is sti 
more regrettable. They have shown no tendency to bring the Corporation 
Fxecutive to a sense of their duty. If things drift at the present rate, we are 
afraid that there will be no alternative for the rate-payers but to enforce their 
rights by a suit in the High Court. In the meantime watch the results of the 
intermittent water-supply! You can best do that by noting the increase in- 


deaths from diarrhoea, dysentery and cholera. We expect these deaths steadily to 
go up from now onwards.” ; : 3 


(H General. 


3. In a leader on The new movement, the a Coast Spcetator, of the 28th 
June, says: — Of late, to be more correct, since 
The Home Rule movement. the demie of Gokhale and Peroseshah Mehta, we 
have noticed with considerable pain a sort of anarchy prevailing in the Indian 
a camp; people who were nobodies yesterday have suddenly become full- 
edged leaders, and ideals which Mehta and®Gokhale were cautious enough to 
keep at a distance have been forcibly brought to the front and people encouraged — 
to hug them to the bosom. It will be noticed that the Home Rule movement 
never made any impression on the people, was not allowed to come out and 
disturb public tranquility so long as the two great statesmen were alive. After 
their demise, attempts were made to capture the Grand Old Man and to boom 
the movement with the magic of his name, but the hero of a hundred campaigns 
saw through the transparent motive and politely declined to give it the weight of 
his authority and name. . Now, when we see political sanity and prescietice 
reaching the vanishing point and false prophets, apparently honest. stumping the 
country propounding strange creeds and methods of political warfare, deny are 
times when we sigh for a Mehta or Gokhale. e say With a full sense of 
of responsibility, at the risk of being voted down as renegades and traitors by the 
roaring patriots who can tolerate no differences of opinion, and think that those 
who are not with them are against them, against the true interests of the country. 
. « As we have repeatedly been 1 out in these columns, an attitude of 
hostility towards the Government, even though it takes care to avoid collision 
with the penal laws of the country, cannot pay in the long run. We have 
absolutely no desire to question the patriotism or motive of those who boom hort 
rule and are anxious that India should take her place in the great Anglo-Saxo 
Rete re ee mer anes wi 
‘sincere, will not ‘country to the goal of her : ions. 
told 2 class of politicians that n — . 
a gam ler and lower ‘classes of the people wilt improve as if by 
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97 1 | 
ulate. and nt to-discharge their duties as individual units of the common- 


wealth... . Panatics; impatient: idealists: and ‘revolutionaries may be left out 
‘of account altogether, but we ure painedi.to ges some of our moderate politicians 


hugging shibboleths to the bosom: and shouting in extremists’) company. 
We would regard. the Besant internment, as a blessing in disgnise if the new. 
energies it has awakened: will lead to self-examination, to self-surrender and to 
an adeqante prepuration for self government. Mere abuse of the Government 
or of a slow-nioving bureaucracy obsessed: with the madness of efficiency will not 
lead ta the. fulfilment of our aspirations. We must make our claim irresistible; 
and. when we are a strong united nation, proof against traitor within and foe with- 
out, fully pre to meet the responsibilities of empire, to make any sacrifice if 
necessary. se in a will come to us of its on accord. No bareaucracy 
however, powerful, will then be able to resist it. Nations by themselves are made, 
not by talk, but by action, action that is based on righteousness, and on a sprit of 
devotion.” » 7 3 : | 15 0 
4. The Hindu, of the 30th J * * cree The preposterous recommenda- 
12 Iadian tion of the Royal Commission on Public Services in 
n r India that the age limits for the competitive exami- 
‘ nation for the Indian Civil Service should be 
reduced to 17-19 is being sharply criticised in the United Kingdom by various 
ynsible authorities. ‘I'he startling, suggestion of the commission appears 
to have been made not from any general desire expressed by witnesses who gave 
evidence, but that the majority of the commission had almost decided upon the 
matter before exaniining the witnesses, as can be seen from the way in which 
witnesses, were asked to make definite suggestions as regards the courses and 
garricilum to meet the situation which would be created after the age-limits are 
lowered. . It is really remarkable that, in the face of such widespread protests 
and of the fact that it will unquestionably bar the English door against Indians, 
the majority of the Commissioners should have recommended the lowering of the 
age-limits. It will be the height of folly for the authorities, who bave to finally 
decide the matter, to accept such an objectionable and perricious suggestion.” 


5. The Hiada, of the 30th June, states: A rather novel method of 
| granting political reforms to India has been hit 
| upon by a writer in the Jadiamas received by last 
mail, which, had it not been for the ingenuity displayed, sufficient to secure as 
= 13 of reforms as could be desired even by the bureaucracy, we 
vould not have referred to. He suggests that His Majesty, acting under the 
authority of Parliament, should appoint a committee of his Privy Council, com- 
posing a British Administrator as President, with two Indian Princes and two 
minion statesmen’ as members, to sit in India from time to timé, and after 
héaring all the interests concerned te the constitutional development of each 
83 — the e ama of India, one of the India office 3 so as to 
approa stages the accepted by Parliament in advance. The suggestion 
is intended to be liberal and 8 but we do not think there will be many 
to accept this proposal that India should entrust her future destinies to the caprice 
of a r the supreme decision is to rest with a reactionary bureaucrat 
and an indifferent Colonial,“ : | 


4 


Post war reformers. 


6. The Nada, of the 30th June, observes:—‘: Our readers may recollect 
ee 1 that yesterday’s Hindu coutained a. telegraphic 
‘ 9 Government. and e of a public meeting of the citizens of 
ee ee Lahore protesting agiinst the orders of internment 
paseed by the Madras Govern 


ment. From a — “hae which appears elsewhere, 
wou 8 that tue Pon ha . 
eno : 4 At to the edi te of ‘the. lochl new apers not to report or make 


iab Government has issued an order under the 
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„ 7. New India, of the 30th June, remarks Not even in che darkes i A ö 
Fhe dark forces of roprespion. reginn had the leaders of the country to face such a 
combination of the forces of. reaction in India as that which they have now to 
attack and overcome. The bureaucratic wall of opposition that is now presented to 
Indian ~ reformers is 3 much more secretly entrenched and much more 
thoroughly organised in all the different Provinces than the ordinary citizen with. 
full belief in British principles of liberty and progress can anticipate or guege. 
And the most unfortunate feature of the situation is that the heads of administra - 
tion in India and their Chief in England, who. is the Minister for Indian affairs, 
responsible to the British Parliament, have clearly shown themselves no believers. 
in those principles of liberty which the rulers have for a century and a half taught 
them to understand and assert. . . ‘Fortunately for the friends of anti- liome 
rule, the repressive repertoire of the Indian Government has been re- filled to 
overflowing by the large arbitrary powers which a war measure like the Defence 
of India Act has provided them with, and these are now being used for exigencies 
different from those for which they were avowedly conferred.” 

8. New India, of the 30th June, writes: — The advice of the Anglo-Indian 

fran SOMME SBE Press to make an immediate effort to rally the 

The Moderates and the Moderates” to the side of the Government has 

Government. : not been entirely disregarded, and what is more 
noteworthy, the first effort has failed. The appointment of a third Indian 
Member to the India Council was surely made, as the London Times hints in ite 
article cabled by Reuter, with the object of counteracting the growing demand 
for home-rule; but no Indian of any standing has been so far deluded into 
jubilation. The Indian Press is agreed that the selection of Mr. Bhupendranath 
Basu is commendable, as is also the increase in the number of Indians at White- . 
hall. But no expression of appreciation has gone beyond that. The indifferenee 
thus rightly maintained, has put out some of our Anglo-Indian friends, one of 
whom has accused us of ungrateful folly for looking a gift horse in the- mouth. 
Indians surely have not been reduced to such a — condition as to accept 
any gift, however worthless, with shouts of joy. However loudly these officious 
saviours of India may declaim, we note with pleasure the determination of the 
Indian public not to be satisfied with such petty offers as an appointment in the 
Secretariat or the; Council. 


9. In a leader under the heading New. conditions,” the West Coast Spectator, 
of the 30th June, says: —“The political atmosphere 

e is still surchar with electricity. There is 
7, rene undoubtedly high tension between the Government 
and the educatod classes which is certainly not relieved by the. excited langu 


The -agitation against the 


wome of our contemporeries and leading public men are indulging in. ‘We 


ask in all sincerity what useful pur is served by prolonging 4 campaign. 
vituperation, however heated the ee and indulging in 9 yt 
that cannot either improve the situation or bring home to the governmental 
authorities the force and significance of the new conditions that have been 
generated. The fact is in our criticism ot public men and affairs we are led or 
misled, by enggion and sentiment, by a too great congeption of our wrongs, 
supposed or real, aud we conveniently ignore the other side of the question which 
no impartial critic ought to. The Government have made mistakes, buf none 
gives them credit for erring wi honourable and honest motives,.and the average 
cratic carried away by emotion and blind loy ‘ity. to his leaders attributes sinister: 
degigns,and.sees in every act an attempt to rpise a bar sinister or, to crush, opr 
aspirations and hopes. No Government can be frightened into submissign ; 
not even the Fenian outrages. lead a great. and distinguished liberal statesman 
into slackening the rigour of the, lana, nd. it, was ply, won, the lode 
nationalist party talked sense that Glads nn reforms. 
.. ne a a 
Writing on this subject, the Cochin Argus, the week ending a g. ͥoth wien 
observes :— The fat is still 6 protest meetings are 4 
held to condemn the action of the Madras Government in ordering the intarnmén 
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Sean a 
te to admit that t iat would be very unfortunate, we are, at the, same time, 
strongly of the opinion that it is quite free to the agitators themselves. to 
t from speeches. and writings, which can, by no stretch of the imagination, be 
considered as falling within the bounds of constitutionalism.” 


10. The following appears in the Non-Brahman, for the week ending Ist Nor Basuuas, 
July, under the heading “Rally the Non- July ist, 1917. 
1 and the present Brahman: — ( To those who are watching the 
. political 1 there is something that must call 
for thought. The agitation that has sprung up over the internments is not to .be 
red, although wild writings and wilder speeches have suddenly been stopped 
y the 1 effect of the internments. Non-Brahmans as men who have a 
stake in the land, cannot afford to passively look on the situation. Responsible 
men like Te) Bahadur Sapru are openly preaching that the youths need not enlist 
in the — — Defence Force, because Mrs. Annie Besant has been interned—the 
suspension of the activities of the Indian Defence Force Committee 
amounts only to that. This is a serious step, and brings us face to face with an 
ible —4 of agitation which may be misunderstood by young bloods. 
old and responsible men would be so reckless, what of the less experienced and 
more thoughtless. Hence we say that we are face to face with a situation that 
calls for our active aid. . . We are, at least as much.opposed to repression: in 
India as, say, Babu Bepin Chandra Pal. But we ask the Government to take us 
more into confidence. . . We do not sympathise with threats and irresponsible 
* But we do care very much indeed that we shall have no repression. 
But unless we see signs, of repression, we shall not have anything to do with 
vere. Such is is our attitude, and we ask the Government what they are going 
| th such a reserve of sympathetic and aps ae fountain of opinion as 
we “Sig . . We, Non-Brahmans, are ready at hand to interpret between the 
5 phe and the ‘Government, only much use has not been made of us as might 
Sip er have not cared to make use of us. Let the Government 
us res Tei a policy of advancement and we shall see to it 
3 there shall. not be many men to protest against suspicions of 
20 b giant grievances.” 


3 i Se of the 2nd July, writes:—‘‘In view of the restrictions in * 1 

895 n ap force at the present time the Secretary of State for July ana, 1917. 
* Uncden end entland. India with the approval of His:Majesty has invited 
‘Pentland and Lord Willingdon to serve on in India. and they have 
enter to do so.” ( navel The political situation can hardly be said to be 
loved, by this announcement and the outlook is obvionaly. sendered gloomier 
ords, Pentland and Willingdon, Lord e great Presi- 
e haze shown every sign of asoonding the Viseloy’s unwise 

with „entrarstrong . repression, lr and, ingeonity 
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the word nearly ad visedly, because with the irreconcilables no Governor 
does his duty, without fear or favour, can be popular. Lord Pentland has bee 
carrying on the administration ef tliis Presidency very smoothly, and his goo 
intentions are undoubted. Madras has always been, to use Lord Curzon’s word 
a mild and loyal Presidency. But since the home-rulers took refuge in it its 
atmosphere has been rather disturbed. Lord Pentland has uow taken a definrte 
attitude and has apparently grasped the realities of the situation. In the interests 
of this Presidency then it is proper that he should remain longer here in order to 
make the path comparatively smooth for his successor. . . It will be remeni+ 
bered that some of the home-rulers even went to the length of saying that the 
niust ask for the recall of Lord Pentland ; because he had the courage and sagai 

to grapple with the situation firmly. However, the Secretary of State has n6W 
given his réply to the politicians in Bombay and Madras who have been so 
severely criticising the Governments of Lord Willingdon and Lord Pentland.” 


The Hindu, of the 2nd July, observes: —‘‘ We have received the following 
Press Communiqué from Ootacamund: In view of the restrictions in force at the 
presént time the Secretary of State for India with the approval of His Maj 
has invited Lord Pentland and Lord Willingdon to serve on in India and they 
have consented to do so.“ Reuter has also wired out the information addi 
that the restrictions refer to travel. The news will not be received in this Presi- 
dency with any exhilaration, especially in the circumstances which face the 
public at the present time. It is evidence of the little or no value attached 
by the Secretary of State for India to the opinions and wishes of the of 
this country in dealing with their affairs that, while theif desire was not fulfilled - 
in respect of Lord Hardinge and Lord Carmichael, Their Excellencies Lord. 
Pentland in respect of whom no such wish has been expressed and Lord 


Willingdon in regard to whom a movement set on foot collapsed very soon; should 
have been asked to stay on.“ | ne 


Tne Indiun Patriot, of the 2nd July, remarks :— ‘ We publish the interesti 1 
intelligence today that in view of the restrictions in force at the present time the 
Secretary of State for India, with the approval of His Majesty, he invited Lot 


Pentland and Lord Willingdon to serve on in India and they have consented to 


so. We do not know of the nature of restrictions now in force which were absellt 
when Lord Carmichael’s term was over, for if ever there was a Governor whom 
the people were most anxious to retain, it was Lord Carnfichael We do net 
attach much importance to a short extension of office, but we should not be 
surprised if this announcement should not be taken as confirm the suspicions 
éntertained in certain quarters about India being on the eve of an era of repression. 
; . Unless there is very strong reason for it, we are not in favour of a 
extension to a Governor’s term of office; in this connection we are told by the 
Secretary of State that there is necessity for extension, which is indefinite and 
must depend upon the nature of the restrictions. We think that there is no rea 
why any political meaning should be read into this ann''unoement at all, diess A 
suits the purpose of @ class of agitators with whom, we are sure, the sober ‘sections 
of the population will have no sympathy.” ot. ta e 
12. Tue Hindu, of the 2nd July, states: The 
The Madras Bxcoutive Council. . ©. 


at Ootacame ne Anglo-Ihdian Editor ofthe South; of 

er Tn; the. epi der eres, failing an Anglo-Indian 

the office a W no better selection. could be. s nigh 
| Dr. T. J . N n among Indian geatlemen. We think our conte f 
e P an irther and ‘said that the selection of Dr. Nayar, coul not be 
bettered even by. olnting an n order 3 one administra- 
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d aad nag terra be — * it —— go to a member of rae 
marbles — me aud in justice it should be grauted. Few among the 
members of the Indian Community would be disposed to acknowledge that 
Dr. Nayar is the fittest person under presegt circumstances to fill the offiee of 
Member of the Bracers Council. He is now filling che role of the leader of an 
anti-national moy and his activities are mainly devoted to driving a wedge 
through the lozal I i n Community, and scandalising the public by a frenzied 
onslaught on the kat Indian leaders. . . An Indian Member of the 
Executive Council must be a man who resolutely endeavours to impress the 
Indian view of matters upon his colleagues, and this can hardly be done by any 

rson who is himself not in harmony but is in unveiled hostility with the views 
of his countrymen.” 


Writing on this aubject, Justice, of the 8rd July, says:—Our contemporary Zeus, 
the Hindu is trying its best to qualify itself to beeome the successor of Mrs. Besant. zuy gra, 1517. 

Mrs. Besant used to anticipate all sorts of troubles and used vigorously to write on 
them. Our contemporary is adopting the same methods. We remember the 
vigorous attack the Hindu made on this newspaper before it had seen the light of 
day and only a few days ago the Hindu lashed itself into fury in a two column 
leading article on heariug a rumour that some more people were to be interned, 
and last night it launches into an attack in trae Brahmanical style on Dr. Nayar, 
because some one said that a Fourth Member of the Madras Executive Council was 
to be appointed and suggested Dr. Nayar's name for it. Dr. Nayar has heard 
about the appointment of a Fourth Member to the Madras Executive 

Council, still less about his own nomination for that place. But for the Hindu, 
which evidently follows the methods of the rowdy Moplahs of Kundotti, anything 
is sufficient to launch an attack on any of its pet enemies. ‘I'he Hindu believes 
that Dr. Nayar is filling the réle of the leader of an anti-national movement. 
Well, we do not know what national movement is referred to here. Dr. Nayar 

certainly is taking an active part in an anti-Besantine movement, and upart from 
stay gee movement he does not see any national movement. Since Mr. Kusturi- 

. — und others who had taken a creditable part in exposing the 
ods of rs. Besant had turned round and begun to hang on to her skirts, 

Dr. Nayar cae ceased to attach any importance to movements with which such 

men are connected. . . The Hindu says that Dr. Nayar’s activities are mainly 
devoted to driving a wedge through the local Indian community; on the contrar 

med activities are devoted to extracting that wedge, a wedge driven . 
a ge A Donen by the Brahmanical ancestors of Mr. Kasturiranga Ayyan- 

gu snd We have heard a rumour that the Fourth Membership of 

Medrae Lsecative Council is to be given to a representative of the Besantine 
ng, preferably ly to one of those who prostrated themselves at the feet of Mrs. 

at the railway station.” 


n 


13 in an article on. this 3 New India, of the 3rd July, states :—“ All 


, 22 were in the kpow at the great public meeting 

The dangers of leadership. in Gokhule Hall were aware what were 
mien aoe ot 1 ee ad i specially of the delegates who caine from 
8801 ag setang clamoured ta go far further than the organisers 

7 r ir let It B no secret, that a resolution 2 the 22 of Lams 

most present in the audience, though 

Ana- vow to be given... Did 

mufassal delegates mistaken in 

hardly seem the latter, frem che 
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awful constitutional expression of tho opinions of the people on tha internment 
Mrs. Besant and her two colleagues; it is a democratic method of. 
the cancellation of the internments which the people find most congenial ant 
thorough-going. The city of Madras so far on this matter has not ope i 9 4 
been given the lead by ‘any leader. There are thousande who would e the 
~-gwadeshi vow. to be given them at a solemn and saered meeting 
There are many reputations at stake just now; one is Madras us a leader 
of the province. Not a ſew were the delegates who openly said :—‘ If Madras 
will not lead us, we shall no longer look to Madras to give the tone 3 
life? We should fail in our duty to the public if we did not ee out the dangers ; 
democracy is not 2 patient at vrisis. When the people clamour to be led, they 
should be led forward.” eee | ek iis 8 
Jumes, 14. Justice, of the 8rd July, writes:“ It is becoming increasingly manifest 
See ocd bn. Th i. ce d ao Home Rule hat the zamindars and landholders of this Presi- 
8 "dency are as a body definitely op to the 
concession of Home Rule to India at this moment and that the Hon’ble Mr. K. V. 
Rangaswami Ayyangar and the Hon'ble the Zamindar of Polavaram W] 
represent them in-the Imperial and Local Legislative Councils, respectively, have 
no authority to use the name of their constituents in the Home Rule controversy as 
among their active supporters. Mr. Rangaswami Ayyangar in a letter to a 
contemporary tries to explain away the awkward position which he bas created 
for himself. He seems to have very peculiar notions about the rey ef 
of this Presidency. He means by aristocracy all those who are gifted wi 
_ worldly goods, whether they are merchants or lawyers or politicians, and he 
includes Mrs. Besant among the aristocracy, though the appeal for funds on her 
behalf does not support ‘this assumption. However, he was returned to the 
Imperial Legislative Council not to represent Mrs. Besant, the fat lawyer, and 
the millionaire merchant or wealthy politician, but the landed interest of this 
Presidency. .- . Mr. Rangaswami Ayyangar is prepared to be a martyr in the 
true Besantine fashion, so that inferior men like the Raja of Pithapuram, Raja 
of Venkitagiri and Raja Manavedan Raja, who possess not his foresight and 


his wisdom but whom he is anxious to uplift may get a few boons, we suppose, 
from the Government.” . | 


Taavancons fn, 15. The Travancore Times, for the week ending 3rd July, observes :—‘‘ We 
duly Sed. 1917 “th ae RP e have not the slightest doubt that the action of the 
1 1 Madras Government, ordering the internment of 
Mrs. Annie Besant and her heutenants, Mr. Arundale and Mr. Wadia, has been 
taken with the best of motives, and there is no room whatever for suspecting that 
it has been aimed against the political aspirations of the people.. The 
circumstances that led Mrs. Besant to adopt her present career are singular. 
Whether she adopted her present political career deliberately or was led into it 
radually by the exigencies of her previous position, we cannot tell. She was at 
t the leader of theosophy, It was, perhaps, in that capacity that she proclaimed 
a few years ago that a certain Krishnamurti, a boy about fifteen years, was in his 
last birth, Jesus Christ, or lord Maitriya. Absurdities of this nature are beneath 
notice. But this startling announcement was made known to the public in 
connection with a case which added little to the prestige of theosophy and less to 
Mrs: Besant. But before her influence waned considerably hi put forward 
her new Home Rule cult. . . Not satisfied with constitutiona agitation for it, 
in season and out of season she blamed the Government, attributed motiyes to the 
rulers and those in authority and by writing and king succeeded in creati 
a. great deal of discontent among a class of people who believe that Home Rule w 
add to the exceptional benefits they are now the recipients of. Her utterances- 
were misleading the impressionable students in N nitimbérs’: Ae" fhe 
become usual of late, protest moetings are being held in various centres, thé 
wording of the resolutions passed at some of them being by no We 
Such public protests, whatever purpose they ner or may! nt edrvé, are eure te 
weaken in young and i ne spect for established. authority’... 
History has taught these dumb millions me Rale onde nennt to them an 


they would not for a moment join hands 2 
repetition of the same results.“ Pre 
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excuse to check India’s progress and to stifle even lier hopes of liberty and 
democratic self-government. Her future, both immediate and distant, is to be 
planned not according to the designs of her best and wisest, nor even according to 
the desigus of British statesmen, instinct with the generous spirit of liberty and 
Democracy, but on the miserable pattern supplied by burcaucrats, who, in the 

ce of race pride and the selfishness of vested interests, have lost all sense 
of British freedom and justice and have never cared to cultivate Indian sympathies 
or view-points... II his replies to questions in the matter of Mr. Besant’s 


aor oe aa a 6 9 * ee: ieee . 1 * „ * 


clear, as yerterday’s telegrams show, that he was not going to concern himself at 
all with any conmderations as to the rights or wrongs of any step that the officials 
here may choose to tuke in pursuance of their policy of repression. The officials 
decree it and the officials must be right, for the officials cannot be wrong 
The Government here has, therefore, a blank cheque, their infallibility. in this 
matter is fully accepted and the general blessing of the Secretary of State is given 
to their policy in ‘anticipation. . . Mr. Chamberlain has claimed for the 
Government of India dnd its deputies, not the divine right of Stuart Kings but the 
autocracy of the sword of oriental despots, and in this process, he is willing to 
write himself down as a figure-head, especially in grave cases.” 
16. Ina leader comparing the United States of America on the 4th July 
i daa Tisain 1776, and India at the present day, New India, of 
eae the 4th July, says: —“ The essential difference 

between the case of America and that of India is that in the former instance, a 
nation kin by blood to the mother-country was involved, while the Indians are an 
alien people and, still more, a coloured people. The dominant new factor is, we 
undgubtedly colour ; for in the case of South Africa, where colour was not 

Were settled amicably within a short time of the Boer War. 

1 from her history a positive and a negative lesson: The necessity 

nk pi vvintlal: diftevensces in the cause of freedom and the resist- 

PE o equal necessity for constitutional agitation, continuous 

» incessant. America’s methods of reaching her goal were unconstitutional 

„ There should megane. e them. . . It is 

. selfishness she showed towards one 
or India. The Troédom, Wres 
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internment and the position of the Home Rule Leagues, Mr. Chamberlain made it 


time. But emphatically they 


Madras 
July 5th, 1917. 
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or she will fail in hier su 


worthy to be un Empire- builder or not. 

An Empire - builder may not w a 
care; she may not act épendent country perish 
may not keep the pe 
niay not tax a people 


“Tf England would just cast her eyes back for a moment to the years pre- 
ceding the Revolution in America, she would see a marked similarity between the 
discontent there and the discontent here. She would find that because of unjust 
laws, the American women refused to wear garments made of English stuff, and a 
general boycott: of English tea was instituted. This is reminiscent of the ¢wadashs 
movement of to-day. . . England would find many signposts for her guidance 
if she would look once again at the history of her American Colonies with the 
cl:arer perspective of nearly 150 years. But will she do so? Or does the bar of 
colour cloud her vision? Is freedom the prerogative of her sons alone, and not 
of the world at large; is it the privilege of western nations only, and is the 
Dharma of the eastern Nations to be one of subjection in the years to come.” 


17. The Hindu, of the 4th July, remarks :—‘ The treatment by the Govern- 
AA ment of Great Britain of Irish and — questions 
e has been, as all India has noted with extreme regret 

of a character which has irritated public opinion in this country beyond measure, 
The internmente in Madras on the day following that on whieh tlie Irish revolu- 
tionaries were released from the prison in order to conciliate Irish opinion and 
make the chances of a successful conclusion of the Irish Convention as great ag 
possible, will not be forgotten in India for a long time. .. .. How vast is the 


difference in the methods followed in dealing with the discontent and unrest iu the 


two countries! Mr. Lloyd George made certain alternative proposals to the 
Nationalist and Ulster leaders, and emphasised the urgency of an early and atis 
factory settlement of a state of affairs which was productive of immense evil not 
only to Ireland but to the whole of the Empire. The Prime Minister did not 
hide his scheme in his office box, as is usually done in India, but gave it the 
widest publicity. . What do we find in India? The Government of Indis 
eoneelve certain proposals, of which the public do not know anything and embod 

them in a despatch which we are told is at present being considered in England, 
. . The politieal principle that you should give the people what they want and 

not what you think is for their good is one which does not appeal to the authorities 
who wield the destinies of India.” | 


18. Justice, of the 4th July, has the following — 
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} raining from doing so, we in India will be on 

to . and —— accepted by all political parties in England. It is 
needless, of course, to point out that the summoning of the Imperial Conference, 
the constitution of the Imperial War Cabinet and the carrying through in Parlia- 
ment of Electoral Reform and women’s suffrage on a scale unparalleled in the 
history of Parliamentary progress in England, constitute by themselves a conclusive 
reply to our ‘candid frionds’ . We in India have been crying hoarse 
over the failure of the Government to make a declaration in favour of our just 


aspirations for self-government, and. though this demand has now been backed up 


by the London Times, the declaration is yet to come. . The principle on 
which this avoidance of controversy is advovated bas thut been mischievously 
miscenceived and is the reverse of the state of things in England . Apart 
from the identity of Hindu-Musalman ontente and the union achieved of the two 
great communities in Lucknow last year, apart from the unificatien of the two 
wings of the Congress which has now been accomplished on the basis of constitu- 
tional agitation for self-government within the Empire, there does not exist any 
class of the people of India, who, on account of the demand for Home Rule, can, 
by any conceivable hypothesis, raise a violent political controversy with any 
other elaas . Where, then, does the violent political controversy or, as we 
may put it, the violent opposition to legitimate reforms come from? It comes 
from the bureaucratic class and their henchmen in the Anglo-Indian pres 
That the people of the country should be penalised with repression, because the 
opponents of their legitimate demand are fierce over it, is a process of vicarious 
suifering which only the authors can have the hardihood to justify.“ 


The Maharaja of Bobbili 
me Rule. 3 ‘i Sys 
who have known: this’ 
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impertinenee for him to tell the people, far 


conversant with the affairs of the common 8 . 

can be, that it was a foolish thing’ for any one of them to speak against the 
internments and that if they were the well-wishers of the interned they should 80 
to Mrs. Besant and give her sound advice. For all that their Anglo- 
Indian detractors may do to collect and magnify trifles, they will hardly trouble 
their heads over the out-of-date lucubrations of a ‘ retired’ Zamindar, though he 
may have been déeorated with the mére title of a ‘Maharaja’ by a paternal 


_ Government of bureaucrats.” 


Writing on this subject, Justice, of the 6th July, observes :—‘‘ The Brahman 
understudy of Mrs. Besgnt, who is now conducting New India makes an attempt to 
snéer at the Maharaja of Bobbili and to read him a lecture on political education 
atid detioctatic institutions. Not many months ago we had another instance 


where a iiobleiian was threatened with attacks in New India if he presided over a 


particular meeting which was distasteful to the Home Rulers. Here is another 
instiinés where a nobleman is made the subject of an attack, because he had the 
courage . express his opinion against the so-called Home Rule movement. 

. The Home Rule print starts by drawing attention to the previous perform- 


andes of thé Maliaraja of Bobbili. That has- come to be a habit with this news- 


paper. The — of Bobbili has no reason to be ashamed of any of his 
previous performances. On the contrary he has a good deal to be proud of. 
S. refrain from subjecting to such a process the ‘‘ previous performances ”’ uf the 
igh Priéstess of Home Rule, because we do not want to produce an attack of 
severe naues in the respectable and clean minded citizens of this Presidency. 
„ Our complaint all along has been that people with practically no political 
education and experience are clamouring for Heme Kale straightway. This Poona 
Brahman journalist and his Madras Brahman vakil colleagues are among the 
people who have had the least po litical education 
ff cogatituted lead- 


* 


govern ” 
In other words, a political 

ks the dia, whose citizens in 1911 could not 
but were ready in 1916 to run and jump, cannot be a reliable 
We have to endorse the remark of one of our nd- 


it pudence, 


their hands— 


x 
* * 


support of their cause. Ie it that they cannot or will not understand the speeches 
of the Maharaja of Bikauir? Whatever it may be, we are glad to see that they 
appreciate the views of the Maharaja of Bikanir, and if they will zuln over a new 
leaf and follow the lead of such eminent ruling Princes as the Maharaja of 
Bikanir, the Maharaja of Mysore and the Maharaja Gaekwar whom they quote 
with approval there may be some chance yet of their turning out useful citizens. 
But if they continue to worship at.the shrine of the advertising adventuress they 
are more likely. to find themselves inside a lunatic asylum than in the Council 
Chamber weilding supreme authority and pulling the Governor by the nose.” 


be on their Isst legs if they are relying on the Maharaja of Bikanir as the last 


LV.—Narive Sratss. 


21. In commenting ona correspondent’s allegations regarding the Honourable’ „anfang, 
iat the Resident’s remarks on seeing New India and the. June s¢th, iif 
The British Residentin Mysore Bombay Chronicle during u visit to the Mysore 
ond Se eee Government Public Library, Bangalore, the 
Karnalaka, of the 30th June, has the following: — F 
„Our British Resident and Home Eule. 


It is our obvious at to express our strong disapproval of the action 
alleged to have been taken by the Hon'blo Mr. Cobb ostensibly in his solicitude 
for the mental well-being of our youth. The Public Library is not an institution 
maintained by irresponsible agitators or mischievous seditionists and its committee 
of management includes several gentlemen of high official status, one member at 
least —.— an Englishman and a Christian Missionary. When these do not see 
anything harmful in New India, it is strange that the high British Resident should 
deem it his duty to taboo that famous journal. Altogether, the crusade 
said to have been begun by the Hon’ble Mr. H. V. Cobb is not only hound to be 
futile, but it will also have the unfortunate consequence of shaking the faith of 

tho people in the sympatliy.and good sense of the instruments of the British 
Government in this country). We fervently hope the Hon ble Mr. Cobb is 
miudful of the importance of not creating needless irritation in the popular mind 
and of maintaining unimpaired the-high and noble traditions of Liberal states- 
manship bequeathed to him by Sir Hugh Daly.” 
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eee I. Hon | ADMINISTRATION. 
(a) Police, i, 


Axpiteapataire, 22. A to the Andhrapatrika, of the 28th June, says that thefts 
RCD... st 55 , eee 333 the increase in the Kaikalur talak and that 
— — — „ie Police do not appear to take steps to prevent 
them. It hopes that the District Magistrate Mr. pbell will enquire into the 

matter andde the needful. | 233 


2 * 


ANDHRATRAKASIEa, 93.-Tiie Andhraprakasika, of the 27th June, speaks highl of the Police in 
r * Pole ef * England. and ja contrasting them with the Police in 
ee " 4 India, remarks :—The Polite in India neglect their 
duties. But they make salamsto persons wearing hats and pantaloons and having 
a stick in their hands. They are too much given to sleep. When they do not 
know wist to do, they arrest some lame or blind mau who passes urine on the 
side of the road. This has become the common duty ef the polieeman here. We do 
not often hear of policemen arresting thieves. It is said hat sometimes they abet 
theft... But we do not know how far this is true. The people fear the Police. 
Policemen connie at the faults of big men; but they ‘any others commit- 
ting the same faults. The Police are as mucli despised in this country as they 
are honoured in foreign countries. May the Iddian loyally discharge their 
duties and may the Government put them in the right way. | 


155 le) Jails. wit liin M 2 
Daavinex, 24. The Dravidan, of the 3rd July, is glad to learn that- the:4,609 Indin 
Pa Sel’ bur. ee 4 prisoners who was selected from the jails iu the 
| Indian prisoners in Mesopo- punjab for field work in Mesopotamia conducted 
A themselves very satisfactorily during their — 
there, and asserts that, if this system is adopted in, the caso of every jail, it will 
give an opportunity to a few of the prisoners therein to gain their liberty and 
learn to lead a respectable life. - See. | 
(d) Education, 


Gwapeseurraar, 25. The Swadesamitran, of the 27th June, writes :—Our readers would not 


Jane th, 1917 y have forgotten that a resolution, brought up in the 
une 9 : . 1 ? 
| Primary education in Bombay. Bombay Legislative Council last December, by the 
Hon ble Mr. Patel, that primary education should ‘be made free and compulsory 
at least in such places as are municipalities was Jost, on account of the majority 
of members having voted against it. But, the Honourablo Member, undaunted 
by em gave notice to that Government, some months back, of a Lill to be 
introduced by him, with the object of introducing free and compulsory primary 
Aucation in all municipal towns, and we now learn that the Government of India, 
to whom this Bill was sent up, have raised no objection to the object thereof. So, 
this Bill will be considered by the Legislative Council of that provinée, when it 
meets next month. The failure of the last resolution on this subject might be 
due to the fact that the non-officialsmominated by the Government as well as the 
Go¥ernment Members might have deemed it to be their duty to vote on the side 
of the Government. But now, as the object of the Bill has been approved by the 
Government of India, we hope that ‘all the members will vote for it unanimously 
aud help the advancement of primary education. It used to be suid by the 
bureaucrats that there were not sufficieyt funds to make primary education free and 
compulsery all at once and that it might cause hardship to poor le. 
; pose we have been praying for this for a long time, it is quite posed ble for 
these bureaucrats to give us the reply always that the time has not yet come for 
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it, and offer che same,exeuee of want of fands. If 60, we do not know when even 


A beginning ixto-be made: in this matter. If this step had been taken already 


the time has not yet come for it, how can it satisfy the Indians? ut | 


26. The Prapanchamitran,* of the 27th May, writes: —It is indeed regrettable Pen-, 


r that the Madras Government should have prohibited 
Stadents and kane, : ~etadetté rom attending political . If the 
students, who are to be the citizens of the future, are not to see our leaders 
speaking eloquently in political meetings and discussing political questions and 
gain an experience thereby now, whien are they to do it) It is our opinion, too, 
that students should not take au active part in politics. as it may affect their 
education prej udicialiy; but even an ordinary man will admit that the students 
should see the work done by the leaders of the country and learn lessons therefrom. 
So, this order of the Madras Government will cause dissatisfaction to all. 
The Swadesamitran, of the 24th June, also refers to the reply of tlie 
ein teabh eed A ee Secretary of State in the House of Commons to a 
e eR, question, about the order of the Government of 
Madras prohibiting students from attending political meetings, that he was not 
red to discuss the propriety of the action of the Madras Government, who have 
informed him that the vaid order was passed in the interests of the students, who 
were being dragged to take part in an undesirable political agitation, and adds: 
The words of the Government of Madras are perhaps gospel truth to the Sécretar 
of State. Every one knows that Lord Pentland himself had stated before this 
that there was no fault to be found with the students Mr. Chamberlain believes 
that the order has been passed simply because students are dragged to take part 
in an undesirable politica] agitation. Has there been no political agitation before 
this, arid have not the students been présent at political meetings? We have to 
think that the Secretary of State is unaware of the declaration by the people that 
no undesirable agitation is being carried on now and that the order of the Madras 
Government is an unwarranted one. Mr. Chamberlain would have done better to 
ascertain the opinion of the public here, before he stated that he was not prepared 
to question the propriety of the order of the Madras Government. If the word of 


the bureaucrats is taken to be gospel truth, what weight cau there be for the 
opinion of the public ? | she 


27. Anent the appointment of Mr. T. V. Sivakumara Sastriyar as the Acting 


eee eee Vice-Principal of the Teachers’ College, Saidapet, 
Rh, r — of the the Hindu Neva, of the 28th June, expresses a hope 
»Seidapst. that this gentleman will be confirmed in this appoint- 
ment, as he has acted in it once already, and adds:-—It is necessary that the 
Vice-Principalship of this College is given to an Indian, as it is only an Indian 
Vice-Principal that can understand the likes and dislikes of the graduates under- 
going training in that college. As the Hon’ble Mr. Stone is well aware of the 
capability of Mr. Sastriyar, he is bound to recommend his confirmation in the 
appointment. 


28. The Lokopakari, of the 2nd July, writes: — The condition of students in 


Ser. eee India has now come to be pitiable indeed. They 

= den of stadents. are not able to pass the examinations in large 
numbers. The ideal of education in India seems to be the passing of examina- 
tions aud not culture; and numerous restrictions are imposed on the students both 


in 7 and in examinations A good number of them have not been able to 
odu 
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Madras, 
May 27th, 1917. 


n 
June 39th, 1917. 


Huu Nan, 
Madras, 
June 28th, 1917. 


Loxor au, 


adras, 
July Lud, 1917. 
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‘bo viven'to'their views'evon by the officials.’ The first point: to be eonsidered by this 
n df the University Senate. ‘Ever sines the Univer- 
aity Act was ‘modified in the time-of Lord ‘Curzon, ithe Universities ‘lost the 
independence which they had and have now ‘become institutions subject to offteial 
control. The Senate is at the top of the jization for imparting edueation. 
That tho conference should have first considered about the constitution of this 
bedy and next about primary education which forms the base of this organisation, 
shows that these are the most important factors. Albpeople including our Govern- 
ment admit that every one should know the three R's. In other ‘civilised 
countries proper steps are taken to give effect 40 this opinion But in India alone 
the whole thing stops with the talk and is not translated into aetion. Why should 

a thing possible in other eountries be impossible here? They plead want of funds 
and want of teachers. If it is suggested thatthe expenditure on other items: 
be reduced, and. that on education inereased, the Government do not agree to- 
and say that all the other items of expenditure are necessary. Nothing has been 
done to get a sufficient number of-teachers trained. The Government say that 
‘they will increase the expenditure on education, gradually year by year. Aczord- 
ing to the present system it will take centuries for all the males to know to raad 
and write. But it has been possible to introduce free and co ulsory oducation 
in Baroda, Mysore and other States. If it is stated that this will oost far moro to 
‘British India than to these States, it cannot be forgotten that the. income of. British 
India is far more than that. of the States. We cannot understand what objectson 
the Government can have even for the municipalities and the local boards giving 
Tres and eompulsory education without asking for any assistance from the Govern- 
ment. The application by a municipality to be permitted to do so was refused 


by the Madras Government last year, and a resolution moved on the -same subject 
some months back by Mr. Patel in the Bombay Legislative Council was net 
accepted by that Government. But the Government of India recently accepted 


the principle that municipalities and local boarde should give free and: compulsosy 
education to all, and they have. also permitted a Bill to be introduced on this 
subject in the Bombay Legislative Council. These used to be a wide gulf between 
the acceptance of a principle and its application in 22 So, it is a vexy 
timely act on the part of thé conference to have passed a resolution urging on the 
introdustion of free and compulsory education now. We hope: that, on seeing the 
fate of Mr. Patel’s resolution in the Bombay Legislative Council, this questiog:may 
be brought up in other Legislative Councils also. We would like to lay stress on 
one point at this juncture. It is very ‘necessary that there should. be one school 
in every village. In places Where the authoritios have not started a school, the 
people shauld establish one. | 7 


— 


The same paper refers to the statement made by Sir Narayan Chandra varkar 
as the President of this conference that the attempt of the Government to prevent 
students from imterfering with politics cannot succesd, and adds: Sir Narayan 
‘Charidravatkar was a Judge of the Bombay High Court aud a Vice-Chanceller of 
‘the University of that province. He has a real interest and 8 i 

by 


‘in 
' educational matters, and he cannot be said to be a nationalist in politics. „10 
‘one ean essilytrefate his statement. A ‘resohition has aleo been passed by this 
‘conference that there has been no neeessity Whatever for the order of the 
Bombay Government about students and that this unreasonable order should be 
caricelied. Wel hope, therefore, that the ‘criticism’ of Sir Narayan Chandra varkar 
and the resolution of ‘this ‘conference ‘will be noted by ' Provincial heads “atid 


the bareauerats. 
Ame, 30. The ‘Andhraprakaska, of the 28th June, attributes the great slaughter in 
June 28th, 1917. . University. the b University “éxaminations 10 tlie end 1 — | . 


~ 


: * * } ; ; g 
questions Which no one could answer ; n ho set 


‘and says ;—It ‘is “the teachers th 
; _ know anything about students. The Univer | en gene: e Bus 
330 ³˙ Ue, Sane: Sonnets. ‘Tf “there shouldbe more passes, the 
: 8 * : : 1 


rsity shotild uppbint teachers as Eraminers. Wel Ne 

‘soon follow this . n. ers as gsaminere. We e eee 

nnn, g 31. The ‘And r nt 
June 90th, 1917. ) 


school teacher. the 20 
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, of the goth June, deplores. the miserable condition of 
>. the many.ansuceessfal ,students.of the schools and 


* 
> 


mee ae h ; ‘eollegcs, and. observes — It is regrettable : that all 
are stranded 1 the hope of entering GGrern- 
ment ser cice. The time is come Wwhen' students and, guardians s think, of 


nem methods of elueation. None bat.those-who have. nd elf: respect take to non- 
national” colleges, The Natienal College at Masulipatamiand the National School 


at Madanapalle are.cordially inviting students. May they respond. | 
33. Referring. to the various attempts of the Indian leaders to make -primary 


1 education compulsory, and to the difference of 
r n 5 urn as to whether this or sli · government should 
be the subject of agitation in the first instance, the Manorama,.of:the 29th June, 
Points out ‘that, both being equally necessary, the protagonists of each should 
strenuously work for the atteinment of their respective öhjects, and that the 
nt stir in tho matter of self-government, which must be regarded as a 
blessing in disguise, and not as a bad sign, will be equally desirable in the case of 
education too, and observes that, inasmuch as the India Government, who have 
somewhat changed: their policy on the subject of primary education, have given 
‘their assent to the introduction into ‘the Bombay Council of a Bill for making 
primary education „it is to be hoped 
duced in the leoal»eouncil:andiin:those uf other provinces, and that public-spirited 
members on the vurieus oouneils will do the needful in the matter. 


34. The Uttara ‘Taraka, of the 80th June, deplores the disappointing results 
of the last Intermediate examination, which are 


— e Intermediate examination considerably worse than those of the previous year, 


- . and hopes that the matter will receive the attention 
of the Government and of the University authorities. 


(o) Local and ‘Municipal iam * 
35. The Andbreprakasika, of the 26th June, says: — We regret that the 
‘Pee munibipel tax Government abe determined to raise the municipal 
scene fax in the city of Madras, in spite of protest from 
the Commissioners. It. ic undesirable and objectionable to impose additional 


taxes on the. already - overburdened tax-payers. We pray that the Government 
will not be in à hurry about this, matter, and request that they will take into 


consideration the.othen means of raising money suggested by the Commissioners. 


$6. The ‘tnlirapatrika, of the 29th June, says, with reference to the supply of 

WwW ~ in died ‘drinking water ih the City of Madras, that the 

n results are not proportionate to the 1 expendi- 

tare o the-stheme of water - supply in Madras and prays that the authorities will 
and out the defect in the scheme. 

A corréspondent to the Nr sig of the 23th June, ony plains that 
: oy the tank in Nizampatam which is the chief source 
was, Adee er of zu 1 water for drinking purposes in the 

‘village, isin disrepair and requests the Taluk Board President to inspeet the tank 


(A) Railways. 


37. Adverting to the new appointment of an official to ascertain the best 
| means of reducing, as far ag possible, the difficulties 
ee ne that now exist in connection with the ‘traffic on 
ine. ‘railways, the *Swadesamitran, of the 27th June, 
m‘rectived on this subject from Simla makes it appear 

eiae been appointed to secure promptitude in connection with 
ane. “very one will “ddavit that this traffic should n rilv be 


a travdl “Will aleo be removed as much as possible, 
ee net be iger t. 


‘that similar Bills will be intro- 


11411 a 
. San r 5 Cae & .% * ~ 
aavted: ‘expodhtic ve“ ‘that the obstatles and inconveniences 


ghar it ag 
esulipatam, 
dane 30th. 49}7. 
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Manomama, 
Calicut, 
Jane 29th, 1917. 


Uerama Tanaka, 


arur, 
June 30th, 1917. 


ANDHRAPRAKASIKA, 
Madras, 
June 26th, 1917. 


ANDHRAPATRIEA, 


June 29th, 1917. 


ANDHRAPATRIKA, 


June 28th, 1917. 


S waDESaMITRAN, 
Ma 


June 27th, 1917. 
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Madras, 
June 26th, 1917. 


officers do not note such irregularities though they are furn 


ANBERAPATRIZA, | 


_ Madras, 
June 27th, 1917. 


Hmupu Nusan, 


- Madras, 
June 25th, 1917. 


Ceylon on this subject :—In our opinion, the policy of 


1808 

peat * ee . nuh) Salt end, Abkii. heen ort eet 

A correspondent to the Ardkrapairika, of the 26th June, criticising the 
7 nit ort tam as blackmarking and other punishments in ‘the Salt 
| P unishment, by blackmark. ‘and Ab kari deparn ment, says : The Government 
have distinctly laid down the rule that Government servants, who have not been 


made permanent in Government service, should not be punished’ by black mark. 


ith a list of 


But officers do, in violation of this rule, punish them in — 2 and higher 
ished w 


punishments every quarter. 7 bos fe af 
39. The Andhrapatrika, of the 27th June, dwells upon the evils of the system 
. , 2 3 of giving rewards to officérs in the Salt and Abkari 
a Department, and suggests that that system may be 
abo'ished and the money thus saved utilised. for purposes for the carrying out of 
which the authorities now plead want of funds. Ni 


9 , 


— (e) General. 


40. Referring to the statement said to have been made by Mr. Austen 

| Chamberlain. in reply to a er on this subject 

The internment of Mrs. Besant by Sir A. Williamson in the House of Commons, that 
and “Messrs. Arundale “and the action of the Madras Government was quite 
— necessary and that the other Provincial Govern- 
ments had satisfied themselves that the activities of Mrs. Besant and her r 
had excited unrest which might easily become dangerous at present, the Hinds 
Nesan, of the 25th June writes: — This reply of the ry of State for India, 
when excited, public meetings are held in different places and telegrams are flying, 
communicating resolutions passed therein that the internment order should be 
cancelled; cannot but cause great surprise to the Indians. It shows that the 
Secretary of State for India supports the manner in which the Local Government 
have exercised their discretion in this matter. Now the question arises as to how 
the resolution passed in the public meeting held at Madras praying for a cancella- 
tion of these orders can have any effect, and it is a point about whic) the Indian 
leaders should consider carefully. Our people should take the trouble of making 
the British public know these resolutions passed by Indian leaders, after deep 
consideration: without being impatient in the least. ‘The reply of the Secretary of 
State makes us presume that he would not have ‘bestowed much thought on the 
„sufficient reasons to believe that Mrs. Besant has acted or is likely to act 
in a manner prejudicial to publie safety“, referred to im the notico served on 
Mrs. Besant. He may have much-faith in the words of the local officials. Still if he 
had waited for some time to know the popular opinion on the subject and then given 
his reply, it would have been much better. Though the reply of the Secretary of 
State as wired to us by Reuter will disappoint those crying incessantly for Home 


Rule for India, it will surely infuse a greater enthusiasm in the people working 
for the ideal of Home Rule. | 


The Swadsamilran, of the 27th June, publishes reports, from its correspond- 
ents. of protest meetings held about these internments at Tanjore, Madura, 
Kaniyur, Sangagiri aod Abinavam. In the last three places those present at the 


meeting resolved to buy only swadesi goods. There was also a ladies’ mesting at 
Sankarid rug, at which, in addition to a resolution of protest against the intern- 
ments, a swadesi vow was also taken by all those present. 


The same paper reproduces in Tamil the following comments of the Times of 


tra, Besant, cannot be taken to include the stateams eamanship of Lord Pentland We 
entirely agree that the methods ado Mrs. Besant, in political matters 
at all be approved. . ec ering the > in e . — a 
jnteroment order, it can easily be scen that Mrs, Besant is now a g. 

public.safety than before. The Government of Ma 


alen and glory than. she had ll ren Ty, 
more mere tod cet mea Gente 78 


7 Sr 3 gab en — . 
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Daavroax, 
Madras, 
Jane 27th, 1917. 


el ll e 


that it is the duty of all leaders now to try to maintain a healthy 
relationship between the rulers and the ruled in this country. 7 : 

‘Reforming to the swadeshi vow taken at the several meetings held to protest Dawn Params, 
against these internments, Dravida Patrika, of the 27th June, says:—This vow Sune 27th, 4217. 
was taken in Bengal when it was divided in the time of Lord Curzon, and it led 
to the ing of many new industries and the development of many old ones. 

When iwas reunited, the le became satisfied. Now they have woke 

up once again. The people should keep up to this vow. This will help the 
improvement of industries in our country toa large extent. It is the best means 

to make those in England attend to our grievances and redress them. To support 

swadeahs goods and avoid foreigu ones cannot be deemed to be antagonistic to the 
Government, They are bound to help this movement in the interests of the 

country. : | | . 

The Dravids Patrika, of the 27th June, publishes a letter from a corre- Dr w u. 
spondent, who, referring to the intensity of the public feeling which has been Juno 27h, 1917. 
roused by this action of the Madras Government and the condemnation of this 

action by the Indians and Europeans alike, expresses his conviction that the very 

step intended by the Madras Goverfiment to su the Home Rule movement 

will giye an impetus to its development and will lead to the correction of the 

mi of the bareaucrats in India and the conferment of numerous benefits on 

her, and concludes:—-The Government should note the public opinion in this 

matter, They will do well to consider this opinion and cancel their unnecessary: 

order. Even if they do not do so, it is my humble opinion that it will prove 

very beneficial ; for it will doubly help the development of a new spirit in this 


. country. 3 3 | n f 

The Swadesamitran,.of the 28th June, publishes the proceedings of meetings rina, 

held in Periyakulam ‘Chingle ut and Noggnatan, to protest against these orders June 28th, 1917. 
t of the Madras Government. n | | 
1 Lr | aS . i . . N oe : 
1 The Fr ele reproduces in Tamil the substance of the cable sent by the 
Hon’ble Si ji Wacha as President of the Bombay Presidency, Association, 


protesting against thase ‘orders, whith 2 in the Hindu of the same date 
ong 


and observes :—Mr. Wacha does not be to the. party of Mrs. Besant and 
unot even be said to approve entirely of her methods. Even in the message, 
mention is made’ of the: inconveniénee personally. caused to her by these orders 
her opinions and methods. The gist of thé message is only that it is not 
ay 3 * measures now mt et the aims af thé 
u in the matter of. ternment should | immediately -- 
tions of thé'people fulfilled sobn.. We ho e the treat wf tines 
and / chat the Government will come forward without 
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Tube . internment of Mre. Pr 


Swapesa¥iTRay, 
Madras, 
June 29th, 1917. 
Loxorakant, 
Madras, 
Jaly 2nd, 1917. 


BwapgsaMiItTRss, 


Madras, 
July rd, 1917. 


SwADESAMITRAR, 


Madras, 
July 4th, 1917. 


BwADEsanitTRax, 
Madras, 
June 27th, 1917. 


8 1894 
Referring to the- message, ealled to Mesert. Lloyd: George, Chamberljan 


and Asquth. by the r of n 
inter Presidency Association about these internments, 
Besant. and Mesers. Arundale the Hindu Nesan, of the 28th June, remarks that, if 
and Wadia. = these three gentlemen avail themselves of the 
opportunity now offered to them, consider deeply the present situation und take 
such action as is necessary in a liberal spirit, it will betoken their superior 
wis dom. Sy ag. 15 
The Stradesami fran, of tho 20th June, publishes, from the pen of a correspond- 
ent, the proceedings of a public meeting held at Mudikondan to protest against 
these orders. | 7 ; a ed 
Lokopakari, of the 2nd July, takes exception to the view expressed by 
. | ‘some short-sighted Indians that, as a set-off against 
The internment of Mrs. these internments, the elected members in the 
N agg Meesre. Arundale Provincial Legislative Councils in India should 
a pet te resign their seats and that Indians should not enlist 
in the Indian Defence force; and adds :—According to the saying that, out of 
evil cometh good, this war tends to confer numerous benefits on the Indiens. We 
should not let loose this opportunity. If we refuse to enlist in the volunteer crops 
for the proféction of our country, as called upon by the Government, we will not 
be fit for having Home Rule too. We can rule our country only after saving it 
from others. ae there are 1 eee — and * 
the regulations applying to those enlisting in this corps, we ignore them for 
the present and — our loyalty and capability by enlisting in the corps. 
If we do our duty, our aspirations cannot but be fulfilled. Hasty and i ve 
acts will be of no avail. What connection is there between Mrs. Besant and the 
defence of India? It will be unwise on our part to think of not taking ad vantage 


i new privilege granted to us by the Government of enlisting in the Defence 
orce, 


The Swadesami‘ran, of the 3rd July, reproduces in Tamil the communication 
appearing in the Hindu, of the 2nd instant from Miss Arundale describing the 
way in which Mrs. Besant and her two colleagues are taking their stay at 
Ootacamund, quite cheerfully. . 

The same paper publishes in detail the proceedings of the publia meeting held 
1 — — uly in the Gokhale Hall to collect subscriptious for the Besant 

lief Fund. ) : . 


. 


Tlie Swadesamitran, of the 4th Jaly, publishes, from the pen of a corre- 


eG i ee ie spondent, the: proceedings of a public meeting held 
. Internment of Mrs. 3 ; ä 
5 — * 1 ne a 5 dale in Kumbakönam under the 1 the 


hr Hon’ble Mr. V. K. Ramanuj haryar, to protest 
d Wadia, 4 8 
We against the order of interument against Mrs. Besant 
and Messrs. Arundale and Wadia, at which a swadeshi vow also was taken. » 
411. The Swadesamiiran, of the 27th June, recapitulates the different acts of 
The Home Rule movement and e Pression of the Provincial Governments iu India 


the methods of the Government. against the : pular leaders, which indicate, in the 
| opinion of t 


er, nothi , 
authorities are not in favour of the Home Rule 1950 n ene e 


band e ity repeats that, whatever 
it is not compatible with statesmanship to 
engaged throughout the country in the a for 
measures and that such action will not be couducive ta 


may be the view of the authorities, 
subject the patriots now 
Home Rule to repressive 


Ay having 
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pathise with wo and undertond thet condition and needs well. More: 


place of Super in hospitals is given to India 
any Indi ay N n nen knowledge 


8 


premes its . ih She 


2 enn 


ere. } 1 f the 
Registrar of Coropes five r of Co · operative Credit it Soca oe 

Credit Societies. ily observes We knew of this a intment ie hug 
Our readers may rememb the resolution moved by tho Hon’ble Mr. B. V. Nara- 
osha are "nthe eal tive Council, last November, that this a pointment 
should ven only to an Indian after Mr. L. D. Swamikannu yer the 
— reply 01 Sir Alexander Cardew thereto. We were lar hing within 
out ae then. New India criticises the appointm ent, by the Government, 
22 


hman to ‘ue 4 ignoring the opinion of the people. We cannot 
e with the view of this paper. Our opinion is, as was observed by Abraham 
rp that where there is no ‘democracy in which the Government is conducted 


n it will . 
od cba 


* — 


May th, i917. 


by the people for them” much good cannot result, whoever may hold whichéver ‘ 


appointment. We have seen high Indian officials expressing their regret at things 
not being done in a manner beneficial to the people, because the Dorai” does 
not 7 it. Until the Government is e in accordance with the opinion 
of the 
ment were held by an Indian. Mr. Hemmingway is a very good man and one 
who treats kindly even ordinary se We heartily approve of his nomination 


to this Amongst the mist chem sana by the Madras Government, some 
good things also occur like this at tim 


44. Adverting to the ire: ot the 8 Bupendranath Basu 

„ and Sir ankar Patni as Members of the 

The Beoretary of State's Couneil Secretary of State's Council, the Hindu Nesan, of 
the 27th June; observes :—It will indeed be a matter of satisfaction to the Indians 
that the- 2 of ap appointing a third Indian Member to this Council has been 
given wong now and that Babu Bupendranath Basu has been appointed to 
this place. —— corre of Sir Kistna Govinda Gupta, who was tlie first 
Indian to get into of State’s Council, had at least the one flaw that 
— the case of Babu Bu nath, even this defect does not 
Indian appointed now, Sir Prabhashankar Patni, has a slight 
t him, for he was in the Executive Council of the Governor: of 
me time. But we have no reason to be dissatiefied with his 
appointment in place of: Sirdar Daljit Singh, because the former has a better 
knowledge of Indian political — than the latter. The action of tlie 
i of Stats in approving of the order interning Mrs. Besant on one side 
nd a Babu Bupendranath Basu to his Council on the other, indicates 
that the Government, while they hit with one hand try to fondle with ‘the. other. 
Under these circumstances, it will not be wise on the part of the Indian leaders 
to refuse to recruit men for the Indian Defence Force and to resign their seats in 


the Legislative Councils, instead of pointing out their grievances boldly, - . 
Adverting to the ‘appointment of the Hon' ble Bopepdrensth Basu and 

a Sir Prabhashankar ‘Patni Members of this 

: : ; tg of the 30th June, 
ber of Indians in the Secretary 
have been in India: 2802 2 


aly refers to hile a pioiintahien gi? ad 
et aly, tt Bupendranath Basu should 
eh Tain’ he is not an official, unlike’ the In 
ijated do this council till’ now; and expects the Babu 00 
. be tions that have arisen in connection: with 


people, it will be a mistake to think that it would be better, if this appoint- ~ 


Hnme Nasa¥, 
Madras, 
June 27th, 1917. 


Muszix. Doran, 
Madras, 
Jane 30th, 1917. 


Loxoraxal!, 


July 2nd, 


17. 


1898 


i „ 5. Tn thé eee dene under this headia en Riana atte 27th 
ll. onav ee une, .expre es thut, „instead tead of U people taking cing a 
8 dee e eee FF boycotting 
all foreign ones, they would do well to take a vow to get rid of thondistinctions 
amongst themselves and observes :—We do not think that movements such as the 
bea ei ovemiént, which Nas come to the front along with the ery for Homie Rule 
dan result in any good. Ws deem it to be a wroug course begun at a wrong end. 
We must first try to reform ourselves. If the distin inctions among us Are di A way 

with, and we improve our condition by the proper advance of education, our 


benign Government are quite ready to render üs all assistance in the matter of 


improving the industries and manufactures of this country. ‘So, if without hastily 
losing ourselves in the Home Rule and swadeshi movements, we eo- operate in the 
matter of social reform and the advancement of education\and in the matter of 
benefitting the country, as much as is possible, it will improve in its condition 
Anvmmararaxs, (© Tho Andhrapairika, of the 2gth June, contains a Telugu version of the letter 
June 29th, 1917. Bis) d written by Mr. C. P. Ramaswami Ayyar and 
. —ͤ «Mp "Pelang in response to the question of several 
Home Rule Leagues, d that the ‘swadeshi vow is not compulsory on all 
‘who wish to join Home Rule Leagues. 8 2 


18. The Dravida Patrika, of the 27th June, dwells upon how self-government 
Poe : within the British Empire demanded for India by 
_ India and self-government. the Congress of 1906 18 in keeping with the change 
in the ideas of the men all over the world and with the replacement, in more than 
one country, of an autocracy by a demòhratic constitution, adds: — This idea of 
securing self-government for India has been gradually growing strong among the 
people of this country, and it is neither desirable nor possible to prevent them 
from entertaining this idea. The Englishmen should deem it to be their fore - 
most duty to advance the interests of India. It is they that have been ordained 
by the Almighty to be the instruments of the regeneration of this country. It is 
the performance of this duty. successfully. that will glorify the name of the 
Englishman. Sex ee oe : — 
Tue game paper reproduces in Tamil a message sent by Mr. Ritche of South 
Africa to the Le arti India about the attempts made by the latter to secure 
Home Rule for India, in the course of which he is reported to have stated as 
follows: When every country in the world is now thought fit to govern itself, it 
is really a mistake to say that Indm cannot do so. Those who assert that the 
people in India are incapable of managing their own affairs are insulting this 
 eouintry. India, which governed itself for thousands of years and which gave a 
shape to the civilization of many countries, can on no account be deemed to be 
nfit to manage her own affairs. 80 — the leaders of the Home Rule 
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aii dopter * a „te Allied countries to prevent and curtail the drinkin 
Aabit. It is cena 0e tho ‘London Times, that these measures have resulted Ned | 
material improvement in the condition of the poorer classes in E gland. 


Considering the easy methods adopted by the authorities in England to curtail the 
drinking habit, what looks strange is why they have not adopted these measures 
in other places ; a8, Mel + They. have realised that the best means is tu make it 
dificult to obtain int ta, and have on this principle closed several shops 
and declared that, in the remaining shops; intoxicants can be sold only at stated 
hours. They have aleo ordered that sweets can be sold freely in liquor shops 

By these measu 2 e consumption of 


But it is a 


their appointment of a committee to inquire into the causes of this. We have 
already pointed out that its constitution is not satisfactory. Rev. Leith has 
‘written a letter to the Press in which he takes exception to the Government not 
having included in this committee even one of those who have been striving to 
deaway with t ie drinking habit altogether. He objects also to this committee 
not having been asked to report whether the Licensing Board. in Calcutta, which 
‘has done much may not be copied in this Presidency also. As long as the 
Government derive. an income from the sale of liquor, the power of granting 
licences for liquor shops should not rest with the Government, or the Govern- 
ment should, without caring for income, reduce the number of shops and the 
hours during which they are to he open, as is done by the British Government. 
No one here will object to any rule that may be framed in order to reduce the 
consumption.of liquor. Some import merchants may object to it but not the 


people. Under these circumstances, why should the Government hesitate to 


reduce the consumption of liquor ? 


48. Adverting to the fact ae out of 1,300 Indians who have come forward 
Ide Indian Defence ¥ to enlist: in this force, 690 are from this Presidency, 
era the Swadesamitran, of the 28th June, remarks -— 
Though the educated classes have been criticising the acts of the bureaucrats and 
— for Home Rule, it is they that have now come forward also to help the 

yernment in the matter of recruiting men for this force. It is seen from a list, 
furnished by Sir Sivaswami Ayyar, of the men who have joined this force till 
now, that 394 are Brahmans. So we can lay stress upon the necessity of even 
those who have been professing to be loyal and to be abstaining from political 
: noe — of the educated among all classes coming forward freely now to 
: is force. 


The Lokopakari, of the 2nd July, yuotes figures which show that out of 


al The Indian Defence Forse, 690 men who have come forward to enlist in this 


force till now, 394 are Brahmans and says :— We 


have often been repeating that the Brahmans are superi her cla 
“ihe | perior to other classes in 


7 ery ct, and thi: been proved even in the case of the Indian Defence 
. t is a fact to be noted by the Non-Brahmans, who, out of jealousy, will 
* admit 105 een are fforemost on account of their excellent habits 

' education, that the latter have come up even in the military line, leaving the 
Ly classes behind. It is the devotion and perseverance of the Brahmans that 


n every respect. - ) ai 
„ seafts. at the argument of a correspondent 
to New Fadia that becduse 394 out of 690 men, 
who have’ till now: enlisted in the Indian Defence 
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Force, are Brahmans, it bespeake a greater. soutien: on the part.of, t the er 
| mans for the defence of the wagten, snd Ran te out that the rity 
in the regular Indian army are Nen ra pn that these have been traly and 
toyally serving His Majesty and his Government from. time. immemorial. 
See. 9. The Swadesamitran, of the 28th Jane, reprodses a communication fri 
Jum 20, 1911. the Truth, a western journal, which reſutes the 
‘Indians and higher appoint- argument, against the conferment'of higher appoint- 
. ments in the army on the Indians, that 
cannot be military leaders, by quoting the example of Haider Ali, Ti ippu Satan 
and others aud, remarking that if an opport ‘is given to the Indians sueh 
leaders are bound to arise among them, concludes with the question “suppose 
we are Indians. If we are prevented | from carrying arms for our Country, will 
we not deem it an insult?” 


Coma Bet: 50. Adverting to the action of the Madras Gotierhinent in infiting the 
May, 1917. : romatks of a number of gentlemen and associations 
„Report of the Public Services abaut this report, the Catholic Nesen * for May 
am is surprised at the name of the “Catholic Indian 
Association“ not being found in the list of individuals, whose opinion has now been 
sought for, and observes that, until the reason for this exclusion becomes known 
it will have to be considered as an injustice done to the seventeen laklis of 
Catholic Indians in this Presidency. 


— 51. The Stoadesamitran, of the 29th June, reproduces, in Tamil, the substance 
an 8 lt. i of a letter nent to the Press by Mr. 8. A. Natesan 
| The presnt een. on the present situation, whieh appears in full in 

: the Hindu of the same date. 


— 52. The Swodesamitran, of the 20th June, in raproducing in Tamil the details 
June 29th, 1917. of the interview of Saint Nihal Singh with Sir 
The fature of India. S. P. Sinba about the future of India, as commnai- 
cated by the former to the Press, and. published by the Hinds of the same date, 
~observes that, if the provincial heads and the bureaucrats carefully ponder over 
the observations of Sir S. P. Sinha and aot on them, it will surely benefit both the 
rulers and the ruled in India. 


D 53. The Dravidan, of the 28th June, quotes approvingly the words of Count 
June 29th, 1917. 111 ‘Okuma, who is re to have stated that India 
eee cannot aspire for Home Rule until and unless sie 
gives up all her customs and observances which are — to ber 

and her people advance to the level of Englishmen in knowledge, character and 
morals, and repeats its observation that the agitation of the Home Rulers cannot 

be of any avail, as there is much te be yet improved in the condition of the perme 
ent for 


of this country, before they can think of having an independent Governm 
themselves. 


e Wees, of the 2nd July, reproduces in Tamil the substanies: of 


July ind, 1917. The Home Rale I a letter addressed to the Press by Sir S. Subrahmanya 


Ayyar laying down, in the “enforced dbsence”’ 
of Mrs. Besant, the Présdewp of the e Hane n Rule League, the lines on which the 


Home Rule propagandist work should he conducted i in the kature. which appears. 
in extenso in the Hindu of the same date. 


55. The Swadesamitran, of the 29th June, writes: We regret that the replies 


June 39th, 1917. ven by the Seeretary of State to the 
Repressive measures and reforms, ed 11 Parliament for the last few diye wil will 
25 $ ded 22 N le — 1 him. Many have come to regard ‘gill 
8 its m im during the sittings of the Imperial Conferen 
tlie discussion about the duty on cotton 10 India as no more than 2 
ones. The approval, by this official, of the action taken ‘against Mre ‘Besant, 
‘even in internment is praying for Home Rule for India, ma ney ll the Indians to 
sume many things. As was anticipated by us last N the Government of 
dia not obtain gee rane saan ot the Secretary: of State for interning 
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Indian, trade atten 
‘the Imperial trade, me Se 


? When Mr. Chamberlain is ready to approve of 


2 Madras Government, why should the latter obtain 
a et the former for anything? But one noteworthy point is 
ro. of State said, in huis reply last week; that Mrs. Besant’s 

sly become dangoruus, he has made a definite statement in his 
reply t eck that her aeti wit ies wore really dangerous. It is no doubt difficult 
to give replies to @.-croes-examination in Parliament. But we are sure that the 
Adoulty of the Secretary of State in this matter will not stop here. 80 we hope 
that he wil aie and consistent replies to the questions that may be asked 
hereafter. But however capable and well informed he may show hi.nself to be 
and however much he may support repressive mcasures, he will have to note one 
or two u 
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iable facts. The Government of India have openly stated that they 
have no objection to conetitutional we peg on the part of the people for Home 
Rule. It was only a few months that Lord Pentland referred appreciatingly 
to the fact that there was no prospect whatever of a disturbance of the public 


ce either by the stedemts or the people in India and especially in the Madras 
idency. one knows that, within these months, Mrs. Besant has done 


nothing new which may disturb public peace and has not engaged in any dangerous 
political agitation. Our Governor has also admitted that neither Mrs. Besant nor 
the others engaged in the Home Rule Movement have been found wanting either 
in loyalty or in securing the welfare of the Empire. When this is the true state 
of affairs, what are we to any of the statement of the Secretary of State, made with 
or without the of the Government of Madras that that lady is engaged 
in a dangerous agitation? This incordsiderate reply shows that even he has yielded 


to the words of our enemies, who have been opposiag the reforms demanded by us 


for a century and more and voiced forth unanimously by the Congress last year. 
It is a patent fact that Mrs. Besant and the Home Rule leagues are propagating 
only the reforms demanded by the Congress and the Muslim league. Perhaps, 
this is not clear to the Secretary of State alone. If the agitation conducted by 
Mrs. Besant becomes dangerous, that carried on by the Con and the Muslim 
league together is aleo a dangerous one. It is a very easy thing to have recourse 
to repressive measures, and even if it leads to results unexpected by those respon- 
sible for it, they may be prepared for such a contingency. But it bas been for 
long a difficult for the ‘bureaucrats to fulfil the Home Rule aspirations, which 
now fill the hearts of the Indians and for which they are agitating, and to 
introduce the necessary reforms so as to merit their gratitude. It is one of the 
features of the unfortunate condition of our country that these reforms primarily 


curtail the influence, responsibilities and privileges of the bureaucrats and that 
responsible statesmen e 


either the consent or the absence of og | of these 
bureaucrats to these reforms. Though it may be desirable for His Majesty to 
publish his intention of introducing the reforms necessary for our having in due 
course the self-government to which we are entitled, the Indians can appreciate 
the advantages Of these reforms only after they understand clearly what they are; 
for they know that, in the history of the Indian administration, many proclama- 


tions have been construed in difforent ways. So, it will give some satisfaction, if 


those now advising the Government base their recommendations at least on one or 
Wo suggestions made by men like Sir S. P. Sinha, who is the most moderate of 


moderates. should clearly understand that they cannot easily satisfy the 
Indians hereafter merely giving them euipt appointments or positions. Instead 
of their representatives permitted, as is the case now, only to give advice in the 
ray of executive administration, they must hereafter be given (definite) powers 


ration. ‘Statesmen, inclusive of the Secretary of State, and officials 
Snnot ignore these two suggestions of Sir 8. P. Sinha. If reforms are introduced 
should be on the lines suggested by him. If on the other hand, reliance is 
* on . measures and minor reforms contemplated as a set-off therefor 

® people will regard it only as a short-sighted act of statesmanship and reject it. 


56. Adverting: to the principle accepted by the Imperial Conference that 
ther the war. every portion oi the Empire 8 zas far as possible, 


e with the other portions in devoloping 
of the 30th June, remarks :—It will be 
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necessary for us to come to an understanding beforehand, after mature considera- 
tion, what the condition of India should be when this principle is begun to be 
applied; for, under the existing circumstances, the Indians have no influence in 
the Indian administration. The Government of India have not even the privileg 
of imposing taxes without the previous sanction of the Secretary of State and this 
officer again is one of the important members of the British Cabinet. The 
Members of the House of Commons, who are on the cabinet, will never consent to 
the English trade being: affected in ‘the least by an advancement of the Indian 
trad6, as they are elected by the English people and the cabinet, as a whole, would 
like to be in the good graces of the House. ‘The duty levied on cotton goods 
exported from India and the excitement caused in England when the export duty 
on cotton goods was recently increased may be quoted as instances in point. As 
the major portion of the foreign trade of India is now carried on only with Eng- 
land, a protective duty will have first to be levied to guard India from Englis 
mercantile competition, if the Indian trade is to improve. It is in view of this 
that we have often been claiming the right of controlling the income and 
expenditure in the administration of our country. It is quite natural for Englishmen 
however much they may sympathise with us, to attach a greater importance to 
the advancement of English industries. 80, we should come forward ourselves to 
improve our condition. It is the welfare of the Indians that should be given 
reference in considering about the progress of India, and the welfare of the 
mpire should come only after this. For the Indians to progress, they should 
have the hearty support of the Government of India and also a spirit of national 
unity. 


57. The Dravidan, of the 2nd July, welcomes the manifesto issued by some 

zamindars denying the approval, by the zamindars 
as a class, of the Home Rule agitation now con- 
ducted and states that Messrs K. V. Rangaswami 
Ayyangar and K. R. V. Krishna Rao, who have been identifying themselves with 
the Home Rule Movement, cannot be taken to voice forth the views on this subject 


of the community they represent in the Imperial and Provincial Legislative 
Councils. | 


Adverting to the manifesto issued by certain zamindars dissociating 
themselves from the Home Rule movement as 
conducted at present, the Swadesamitran, of the 4th 
July, remarks :—Though these zamindars say that 
they have nothing to do whatever with the agitation carried on and the measures 
adopted by the Home Rule League with Mrs. Besant as its President, they admit 
that they do not deny that India should have Home Rule and that proper efforts 
should he made for her to have it in course of time. It is to be noted that the 
zamindars with very few exceptions were all along keeping aloof from the 
liscussion and agitation carried on by the Congress and the Maslim | 
throughout the country for the advancement of the Indians. So, this opinion 
expressed unanimously by a number of zamindars that India should be granted 
Home Rule in course of time will doubtless give satisfaction to all. There ma 
be a difference of opinion regarding the time at which and the manner in whic 
this Home Rule is to be attained. Therefore, it is quite natural that the 
zamindars whose conduct has always been characterised by caution and solicitude 
should, while expressing their opinion in writing about a high political ideal which 
is likely to affect the position of the Government of India, have stated that this 
ideal can be attained only gradually and in course of time. Nevertheless, all of 
us caunot but appreciate the action of this community, which has now for the ‘first 
time entered into the political arena, having advocated the ideal of Home Rule. 
Now that the zamindars also have expressed the opinion that the political 
necessary for the gradual attainment by the Indians.of Home Rule should be 
introduced, 1s it not necessary for the Government of India to publish the reforms 
that they propose to introduce? When the grant of political reforms after the 
war was demanded by the Congress and the Muslim 1 N till now, the 
bureaucrats were adducing the argument that no one else but the educated classes 
wished for such reforms and allowing time to pass by. There is no longer any 
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publish chat the grant of Home Rule to the Indians in the aim of 
ini u and 1 8 will, without delay, grant certain executive 
ebe epoomplishment of this amm 
i . of 8 July, aren to the statement said to have 
font Rrahtivace. made by the present editor of New India 
Now fade Oot Non’ was ggue that he would never agree to the argument that the 
Non-Brahmaus should | @iven appointments in proportion to their numbers, 
remarks that this editor seems to be worse than his predecessor in his attitude 
towards Non-Brahmans, and trusts that the Government will attach no weight 
ghatever to the words of this-editor. 221 ga 
50. The Swadexamitran, of the 3rd 3 also reproduces in Tamil the views of 
i the Hon’ble Mr, Bupendranath Bast about the future 
e futare of India. of India as expressed to a representative of the 
Associated Press Agency, which appears in extenso in the Hindu of the 3rd July. 
60. Ad verting to the order issued by the Punjab Government to the editors 
5 of newspapers in that province that they should not 
* sing of the ** the proceedings of the meeting held in 
Fenjab Government. Lahore on the 28th June 1917 protesting against 
the order of the Madras Government in the case of Mrs. Besant and others, the 
Swadesamitran, of the 80th June, says: This order will create surprise and disgust 
to many. The Lieutenant-Governor of the Province says that; if the proceedings 
of this 2 published, it will disturb the public peace. Protest meetings 
- have been held on the snbject-in several places til now in India. Have they led 
anywhere to the disturbance of public peace? No. So, it is a wonder of wonders 
that such a disturbance should have been anticipated in this province alone. 
This order has been passed under the Defence of India Act. This Act, which 
came into existenee on account of the war and which was till now applied to 
suppress the Home Rule and other political agitations, has now come to be used 
wen for preventing the publication of the proceedings of a public meeting. All 
this shows that this Act is applied even to matters which could not have been 
thought of by any one. It was perhaps expected “that if Mrs. Besant were 
gagged by means “of this Act, it would lead to the suppression of New India and 
also of the Home Rule movement. Bat both these have become much stronger than 
before. If there is any discussion in the papers which may distutb public peace, 
there are the Press Act atid other Acts ready for application. But the application 
ofthese Acts would throw on the Government the burden of proving the offence. 
This trouble is, however, saved by the application of the Defence of India Act. 
We regret to observe that it cannot indicate sound statesmanship to pass orders 
which are likely to rouse public feeling and create unrest among the people at this 
juncture when it id ‘necessary ai . for the officials to seek the 
‘o-operation, support and love of the people in this great war. i 
61. Anent the extension of the terms of office of Lord Pentland and Lord 
The Gee uni 22 8 r Governors of Madras and Bombay, 
Bombay : A the Hindu Nesan, of the 3rd July, observes:— We 
wae a do not think that this news will be received favour- 


8 of ee. The sincere request of the Indians in 


. 


— for the 1810 term of office of Lord Hardinge and the people of 
engal for a similar extension of the term of office of Lord Carmichael was nega- 
tived. Now, the Se ry of State has obtained the sanction of His Majesty for 
artending the terms of ofthe Governors of Madras and Bombay. It is 


‘be : 
o and to persist in doing a thing when there 1s 


75 for. t by plan As far as. Madras is concerned, many would 
e Lord Pentlan tended. As for Bombay the fact that even 


; 
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0 ante ig ge lor the extension of the term of offic) of Lord, Wellingdon 
not ta da, makes o the conclusion that many do not like 


wean of office «dovernor.also.. Anyway, as the term of 
n de been extended under those, circumstances, we hope 
, they: bare been adopting ‘repressive, measures till now, they will 

i térm: confes anch benefits on the 


people as, will make the latter 
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sther that they once had recourse to répressive administration and 
ogtor tak thy omen bd faire te siptninr amination wl 
merit the regard and love of the people. 5 
62. The Swadesamitran, of the 4th July, Writest— The incidents of every day 
Ne. . NN Defence of India Act bas. become 
The all-powerfnl Defence of à dig bug-bear in the hands of the authorities. 
India Act. | This Act wus passed to suppress the enemies of the 
King-Emiperor and disturbance in the country. But it has come to be freely used 
Sag and take away the petsonal freedom of subjects who are fall of loyalty to 
the King-Emperor and his Government. The system of citizens freely repre- 
senting their grievances and intimating their wants to the Government obtains 
in every place where the British flag flies. The British have been teaching to 
us that this is tke privilege of citizens. It is in pursuance of this that we are 
agitating for the Government attending to our wants and grievances. This is 
a constitutional act. If in doing this any offence is committed, there is the ordi- 
nary Penal Code to check it. If the Government take action under this Code and 
prove to us that the method followed by us is a wrong one, we will have a warning 
not to repeat it But the Government do not adopt this.course. They say that 
the method followed by us is a wrong one. We deny it. Immediately they 
apply the Defence of India-Act. They have the power in theit hands. What 
can we do? The Government have declared the method in which Mrs. Besant 
has been conducting the Home Rule agitation to be a ‘wrong one, and have 
interned her and her colleagues. The people in different parts of the country are 
convening meetings to complain that this is not a just action. Though in some 
places these are allowed to have their say, one official sends a warning not to use 
strong language. If words 7 an offence are used, one can easily be 
caught in the clutches of the Penal . Why then should a warning be issued 
and people discouraged? in some places, a petty official prohibits even the 
convening of a meeting and he professes to act under the Defence of India Act. 
Wonderful! What connection is there between the Defence of India Act and an 
| tor of Police? In some other places} still, they prohibit the publications of 
proceedings of meetings and even this action is based on the Defence of India Act. 
hey then modify the order and allow th proceedings to be published the next 
day. The order of the Punjab Government, can be quoted as an instance. The 
Defence of India Act comes in to prevent a lecture published in one place from 
being published in another All t are facts known to our readers, and we 
willed one more which has come to our notice today. It appears Mr. Asaf Ali, 
a Barrister in Delhi, who applied to the President of the Municipality for usi 
the Town Hall there to convene a meeting to protest against the internment 
Mrs. Besant and others, was met by an Inspector of Police, who served upon him 
the order of the Chief Commissioner prohibiting the said meeting under the 
Defence of India Act, and added that that officer intended to serve such a notice 
upon all persons, as many times as it might be necessary. What a strange action? 
o wou like td point out to the Government that it is not proper to adopt 
topressive measures for curbing a constitutional agitation. They say that they 
would repeat the sanie repressive measures to prevent our criticising those adopted 
by them. Will this Defence of India Act cos us from even thinking of Home 
ule as was funnily pointed out by the Daily Mail of London? We hope that 


the Government will consalt the opinion of the popular leaders and show sou 
moderation in the application of this Act so as to prevent stich suspicions and. 
unrest beitig created among the people. 1 


63. The Andhraprakasika, of the 26th June, says: — We believe that both the 
Laduite; Governmént and the are the cause of 
n decline of our trade. The ‘Government do x 

to our trade as Z is ip 


Fee eaGass 
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or i tated plainly that th tas internments were a 
Pers ‘din — W ac, „Wa hope that as Mr. 
Wilk ene the severity of future agitati®, the, Severity of 
in speaking of Lord Pentland will show an abatement. * Just — 
1 those WhO say that the order of the Governor is improper is inereasing, 
0 aleo the number of those whio support him in his action is on the incroase. 
The Andhrapawiiu, of the 26th June, publishes a — in Telugu and 
5 gn ol of the proceedings of a meeting held at 


| css ae te protest against the Madras internments 
sad notes about similar, meetings held at Madura, Tuticorin, Rajahmundry, ete. 


The Andhrapatrike, of the 26th June, gives a Telugu version of a letter 


| written to the press by Mr. 
Inas. testing against the Madras internments. 135 
The same paper says that at the protest meeting held at deut, some people 
have taken the dealt vow. It says that endeavours are bei, de o open at 
Calicut a aden mart on a very large seale. 


The Asdhrapatrika, of the 27th June, reproduces in Telugu the letter of 


Mr B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya d the question 
Internments. whether the Members of * islativeCouncil, should 
by way of protest the Madras internments resign their seats, which appears 


in the Hindu, dated the 26th. June 1917. 
Tue Asdhrepatrike, of the 28th June, says in its leader:—The Bombay 
W Presidency Association has wired their disapproval 
of the action of the Madras Government in interning 
Mrs. Besant, etc. to the Prime Minister, etc.,in England. It is the British that are 
ting for the maintenance of the freedom of s 
shelter in their coun 


b 


rary rule who have suffered in 


d. Thie is an instanes of what perv 
We are at sae the 
are not cancelled, the commotion 


today, while individual freedom is in danger, people will not be satisfied with 
Pemises of petty reforme. ‘Ihe Presidency Association has made it plain that the 
cannot be satisfied ‘with anything short of the grant of reforms ested 
ational Congrets. It that Mrs. Besant and others should be 


version of the remarks of 
in which a the following observa- 
realised that the internment of Mrs. Besant 
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tale, of the 26th June, says: Ur Chamberiain’ has Ammar asm 
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June 20th, 1917. 


AUDEBAPA 
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June 26th, 1917. 


ABDMRAPATRIKA 9 
Madras, 
June 27th, 1917. 


ANDHRAPATRIKA, 
Madras, 
June 38th, 1917. 
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ATRIKA, 


ANDHRAPATRIKA, | 
Madras, 


June 29th 1917. 


— 
Jane 29th, 1917. 


KisTMAPATRIKA, 


June deck, 1917. 


* 


: 2 the new voices ut for freedom, till every hill ‘and 
Sa! Lids Se eee hates | hae: 


been productive of greater, evil than her platform :lectures, and newspaper 
vaio No mote fndisroot ee eee under the British rule 
in India than the internment of Mrs. Besant. 3 
he pager als@contains the proceedings-of the Madras: Provincial . Congress 
Committes End the Mahajana Sabha, protesting against the internments, . 2 
The Andhrapatrika, of the 28th June, publishes in Telugu an abstract: of 
Ber. squaring Mn the proceedings of the méeting»of the Bombay 
Internments. » Rresidency’ Association, protesting against the 
at a Madras internments. 5 
The Asdhraprakasita, of the 28th June, says: — The Bengal Muslim 
os oe rf League have passed a resolution s ig that the: 
: Interoments. elected ort bt Laginlatire . Councils 8 
express. their indignation at the action of t Madras Government in interning 
Mrs. Besant 3 their seats. Some are under the false impression that 
the Government want to root out the Home Rule movement altogether. There is 
no ground at all for entertaining any such idea. Again what connection is there 
between Home Rule and membership in the Legislative. Council? It is very 
strange that a certain gentleman has suggested that an ultimatum should be sent 
to the Government. requiring them to release the interned persons by the 16th 
July, and that if the Government do nof do so, the honoura! le mom bets in the 
Legislative Councils should resign their seats. Will the administration come to a 
stand still if they resign? We hope the members will not resign their. seats as 
suggested. 5 i 
The paper, in conclusion, condemns the suggestion of some to cegse to work 
in ‘connection with the recruitment of the Indian Defence Force, and says that to 
follow that suggestion would be ruinous to the best interests of the country. 
The Andhrapairika, of the 29th June, refers in brief to the meetings held 
‘In u Poona, Lahore, Cocanada, Bezwadaand Tenali, 
5 dernments. protesting against the Madras internments. = 
Referring to the answer of Mr. Chamberlain to an interpellation in the 
r Parliament regarding the internment of Mrs. Besant, 
1 the Andhrapairika, of the 29th June, says: — The 
words of Mr. Chamberlain show that he reposes great confidence in his subordi- 
nates... He has alxeady heen known as the know nothing” Mr. Chamberlain. 
It is surprising that Mr. Chamberlain is indifferent to a thing that is agitating the 
whole country. It is not known how the Madras Government have resorted to 
internments without consulting the higher authurities. It appears to be the. policy. 
of Mr. Chamberlain to be partial to the authorities. It is not known what steps 
he has. taken. to ascertain the opinion of the people regarding the, internments. 
The hopes of the Indians now rest upon the British Ministers and the British 
people, Indian leaders should at once go to England to make the British, poopie 
understand the opinion of the Indian public. Great will be the loss to India if thi 
ig delayed., May the people soon wake up! W. n SHO 
The Kismapatrita. of the 30th June, observes that the opening speech. of 
e Mr. Sutcliffe, who presided over the meeting held at 
N SSholapur to protest against the Madras internmen 
inspires even the timid with courage. It Ae from the speech which 
contams :~—‘‘ In the west, liberty is at confliet with despotism, and it is certain 
that liberty will trimph. ‘There is a similar conflict in India ; can we prophesy 
similar results? We can say, yes, when all the Indians undertake their duty to 
their mother country with equal devotion, when India speaks with one voice, aud 
without a dissentient note, when she gives expression to her flrur and irresistable 
determination for the attainment of liberty with oné heart and with one am 
This repression’ of Mrs. Besant is really a. heavy blow. Shall we look on with 
unconcern, or shall we have recourse to retaliative measures? Shall we 
selves like a dog that bas been whipped, or act like mien and heroes: 
are to deserve the confidence of- mother Tridia, ‘may the prising 20 
into the place of every one that is interned !' For * dio 0 
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The D 
Internments. 


„of the 27th June, publishes the proceedings of a meeting” 
A held at Rajahmundry to protest against the Madras 
internments, and reproduces from the -\ndhrapatrika 


3 of the letters of Mr. Pandit M. Malavya and Dr. Tez Bahadur Sapru, Rao 


ahadur B. N. Sarma alréad 


Referring to Mr. Ch 
The internments 


ly ubstracted on page 1858 of the weekly report. 

amberlain's reply to the question in Parliament 
regarding the internments, tlie Swudeshabhimart, of 
the 29th June, remarks :—Seeing the reply we must 


say that we shall not be alt gether wrong to suspect that the recent repressive 


measures were taken only wi 


these officers themselves are the eyes t 


weap Or OS Se UCC 


Indians, as obtaini 
of Madras in Council, has, it i6 a 
throughout the and breadt 


9 


eo 


begins as follows: 
| * 9 * * 


under the 


sur 
order, whi 


throughout the country. 
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Ath ultimo His Excellency obeerv 


<ontemp 


er 


of India or the laudable 
— S 
. 5 Ne 4 
* 5 
89 * 
We are. of 


EBA F. Sasa reFres: 


view the present war... But whether those powers 


Mrs. 


mm ¢ the sanction of the Home Government. But as 
the officers here are the eyes, so to speuk, of the Home authorities, it is doubtful 
whether these know the truth of the situation here. 
has not shown so far that any of those now interned have done anything which 
ean be punished under the Defence of India Act. Nor have the other provinces 
who have forbidden Mrs. Besant to enter their territory informed the public of the 
offences of which she is guilty ; but * ha ve only resorted to repression. When 


rough which those at liome have to see, 
how could Mr. Chamberlain help saying wliat he did? 


Referring to the internments, the Lokaprakasam, of the 25th June, has 
The int ) the following in Eng 


For the Madras Government 


lish:—The revolting news 
of the sad internment of Mrs. Annie Besaut- and 
her lieutenants in Messrs. B. P. Wadia and G. S. Arundale, who have been exert- 
ing themselves wholeheartedly for the attainment of Home Rule for India and the 
in the colonies, by the order of His Excellency the Governor 
parent, created a deal of unfortunate sensation 
of the land. That this action of the Govern- 
ment is capable of creating dissatisfaction among the masses of the population in 
India, it is idle to deny. In each case the Government order notifying the fact 


* * 


Whatever might be the nature of her doings heretofure, we refuse to believe 
that Mrs. Besant is guilty of such an offence as to drive the Government to the 
necessity of resorting to this Act, which is purely a war measure. Her unsparing 
efforts for recruitment into the Defence of India Force, from the very commence- 
ment is well known. As far as it is known to the public, they do not share the 
view that this old venerable and venerated lady 
comrades has acted any way contrary to the Defence Act. -We strongly believe 
that there will be enough of proof, if proof were needed, to show that this 
resourceful lady has done nothing so grave as to be interned in this manner, but 
has only exerted with the best ‘of intentions, for the good of India, and self-rule 
is. of the British supremacy. In these circumstances there is 
ing at the unsatisfactory opinion of the public on the gubernatorial 
has been openly expressed in many of the public meetings held 


Besant or any of her two 


In the course of his concluding speech at the Council meeting held on the 
8 od that the efforts of those who work for Home 

Rule might bring trouble on the administration and that measures would be 
for stopping same. As our readers are aware, the public and the 
press condemned the speech in unmeasured terms and meetings were lield in 
almost every important town. Then followed an éxplanation, as it were, of the 
torial utterance. The efforts of the public, not only of this presidency 
tof the whole Indian Empire, for the attainment of Home Rule, is well known. 
It is impossible for any to say that that enthusiastic work has disturbed the peave 
arrangements and help for the success in the present 
, peace is the dominating feature of this benighted 
© of opinion that it will be the greatest blunder were Ilis 
to think that by the internment of the triumvirate there will be allevia- 
he. efforts of the Home Rule leaders. The Government is, no doubt, 

armed with vast powers to arrest the liberty of the pe 
cou 


blic, having in prominent 
be used against those who 


. — 
June 27th, 1917. 


Sw sDgswabHIMANT, 
Mangalore, 
June 29th, 1917. 


Lo 
Trichur, 
June 26th, 1917. 


Vork for the good of India and for Indians and for Home Rule without any way 
?" Gnterfering with the sympathetic aid whole-hearted support for wars. u Open to 
| erious question. e i 

, a We do admit that. Mrs. Besant is exerting for the attainment of Home Rule. 

What is it that induced the Government tointern Mr. Arundale. As we are aware 

his efforts were directed chiefly towards the spread of education. Even as secretary 

of the Home Rule League, we do not remember him as deliveri “~~ bg in 

that connection. The Government a little while ago prevented Mr. iu from 
delivering a speech in support of Home Rule, and he has never done so thereafter. 

Self-rule or Home Rule, whatever one might call it, is nat the 8 of this 
triumvirate and Ne Jniia. It has taken deep root in all India. And surely, 

it will not die away by the internment of these three patriots. It is, perhaps, more 

likely that the cause will gave greater strength by actions like these, when all 

those, who work for it, will have of nevessity to be interned. How far such a state 

of affairs will be conducive for the welfare and bappiness of the rulers and the 

ruled, we leave for the Government to ponder over. | 

As we go to press we are staggered to find the answer given by Mr. Chamberlain, 

the Secretary of State for India, in reply to a question put to him in the House of 

Commons last week. Surely it will cause similar pain to one and all friends of India. 

Kumars Sul, A correspondent in the Kerala Sanchari, of the 4th July, points out that 
Joly 4th, 1917. ; the internment of Mrs. Besant cannot be solely due 
r to her efforts for the obteinment. of self-government 

thinks that, whatever may be the cause of the internment of Mrs. Besant and her 
associates, their release at as early a date as possible will, no doubt, put an end to 

the unrest and that the Government should gladly.respond to public opinion on 

the matter, and observes that, as the Secretary of State also thinks that the action 


of the Madras Government was necessary, the agitation should hereafter be carried 
on in England. 


65. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of * e June, says e 
June 26th, 1917. the authority to spend the reveune is in the hands 
85 Fiscal autonomy. of the people, self- vernment will not attain 
rfection. The authority over the exchequer is the key to self-government. 
Bee more higher appointments may be conferred on the Indiabs and the Indians 
may get some more seats in the Legislative Councils. But until the people are 
granted the power to spend money, there can be no responsible Government. 
The principle that there should be no taxation without representation is the 
foundation of self-government. This principle has not as yet been introduced into 
the administrative methods of the Government of India. This Government is not 
responsible to the people. The realisation of the ideals of the people depends 
upon the favour and kindness of the Government. The Parliament in 
England is an assembly of the representatives of the people. But the Government 
of India is not such. So if the Government should be responsible to the people, 
the representatives of the people should have the control over the exchequer. . . 
In the Imperial Legislative Council containing a majority of officials, the resolu- 
tions of the people’s representatives are thrown out. With the help of the 
nominated members in the Provincial Legislative Councils, the Government throw 
out the resolutions moved therein. The Hon'ble Mr. Ramanuja Achariyar and 
the Hon’ble Mr..Ramachandra Rao Pantulu saw their helplessness and said they 


eould not. do any good to the people. ... The approval or r of the 


Ammer, 
Madras 


representatives of the people cannot change the firm opini the Govern- 
ment. So the representatives of the people should get reat independenee. 
. .« +. In distributing the revenue to different provinces, the Government of 
India do not follow any principle, but acts arbitrarily, . . Such a state 
of things is a source of great loss to the provinces. The chief means of the 
2 8 5 eer is to spend the revenue of that provinee for that 
province itself. If provincial autonomy is granted and the people's , 

tives are enabled to * the revenve, %e is then easy to secure the — — 
of self-government. T ese two reforms are not revolutionary. — They are stepe 
leading to the goal of political life in India. The people will not rest satisfied 
with smaller reforms. 80 leaders like the Hon’ble Mr. Ramachandra Rao think: 
the grant of self-government will make the Indian nation perfect. : 
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66. The Aadirapatrika, of the 26th June, refers to the republican propaganda 


gend eee? ; in South Africa and remarks :—If the Boers persist 
7 „i a severing their connection with the British, the 
will not oly ee their present indepcudenes, but will bring ruin to their 
country. re is no doubt that General Botha will be able to suppress this 
attempt at revolution, and we hope that he will nip it in the bud. 


67. Referring to the fact that a Police Inspector stopped a meeting at 
Political agitation. Tuticorin held to protest against the internments, 
the Andhrapatrike, of the 26th June, remarks :— 
The meeting did not violate any law of the land. It did not break the peace. 
It is difficult-to understand what authority the Police officer had to apply the 
Defence of India Act against the meeting. bad days have overtaken 
constitutional agitation, and the freedom of speech and of the press. The 
leaders of the people should soon meet and decide what course political agitation 
should take in the future. | , 


63. The Andhrapatrika, of the 26th June, publishes a ‘l'elugu version of a. 
Sir S. P. Sinho. conversation between Sir S. P. Sinha and Saint 
he Nihal Singh, in which the former is reported to 
have said that to give greater powers to the Government of India without making 
them responsible to the people would only make them more arbitrary, and that 
the young men of India would not rest satisfied unless authority passed into their 
hands gradually. | ä 
69. The Andhrapatrika, of the 27th June, says: — Before the internment of 
The Madras Hal. Mrs. Besant, the Anglo Indian papers had their 
swords drawn against her. They could not sleep 
till she was interned. Now that she had been interned, they are quiet and look 
at political matters with a ’ifferent attitude. . . The internment of Mrs. Besant 
has made the Congress leaders no longer indifferent towards the swaray leagues. 
Political factions have disappeared iad the whole of India is resounding with the 
ay of swaraj, and the ‘people of every province in India are in deep sympathy 
with the movement. In the new national movement which the Partition of Bengal 
gave rise to, responsible leaders of the people did not take any part. It is 
students and young men that showed great enthusiasm then. But now the members 
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Aspumrarams, 70. The “Andhrapatrika, of the 27th June, publishes in ‘Telugu as well as in 
a „ tet f Eee English the remake of the Indian Daily [ele h 
» Tlkuhe Indian, Daily Telegraph. : 


; on the protest made in a meeting at Lucknow 
een v 


Annen, 71. A ‘correspondent to the Anthrapatrika, of the 27th June, refers to the 
June 27th, 1917. a ee „ "| proposed bifurcation of the Kistua district and says 
3115 Bifuroation of the Kistna that to constitute Ellore the headquaters of the new 
| aden a — gp district will in every way be more convénient than 
| to make Nidadavole the headquarters. eo | | 
1 ANOMRAPRAKASIEA, 72. Referring to the sinking of the muil steamer Mongolia off the coast of 
Hy Fone 90m 1917. 5 i Bombay, the Andhraprakaska, of the 26th June, 
ö norte ane Mongons. gays: — There is no reason to fear that German 
submarines have come here and are eausing such mischief. We think that the 
| accident is due to the scattering of mines by the Allies. German submarines could 
| not now come this great distance. | i 
i - AMDHRAPRAKASIEA, - 73. A correspondent to the Andhraprakasika, of the 26th June, refers to certain 
i Fane 30th, 1917. |. difficulties which parties are put to under the present 
oe _. Revenue and magisterial system of criminal administration in the mufaseal, 
at : 


| and says:—The revenue and magisterial functions 
should not be vested in the same officer. The people will be greatly benefited if 
i} these functions are separated, and if village panchayats be constituted with power 
| | to try some of the cases now tried by the Magistrates. 


: 

meenen 74. The Andhrapatrika, of the oe 5 une, 2 ee India to 7 es 

Jane 28th, 1917. Gandhi 5 under this heading: — Mr. Irwin com ew 

| : : | pe neee. _of Mr. Gandhi m Bihar to a farce. To ridicule the 
* acts of holy men like Mr. Gandhi and to put a wrong construction on their views 
ge cannot but be productive of great harm. The Government cannot be indifferent 
| 9 8 to this. If an Indian paper had ridiculed an Englishman who is as respect- 
a able as Mr. Gandhi, whst would have been its fate? It is well known that the 
it Anglo-Indian papers often dishonour Indian leaders. But this evil has now 


transgressed all bounds. Me 
75. The Andhrapairika, of the 28th June, reports the Capital to have said: 


Juns 23th, 1917. War les lottedise. Lord Bishop Whitehead and some ot her Missionaries 


1 deprecate lotteries for raising the war loan. But 
. N does the Lord Bishop think it just that the Missionaries should be paid large 
> = | 

| 


ANDHRAPATRIKA, 


AMDHRAPATRIKA, 


salaries out of the revenue derived from the Hindus, Muhammadans, etc., in India 

for preaching to a few Christians and condemning Indian religions? . The 

bureaucracy is the most important thing in India. | 
AMDURAPATSIEA, 76. The Andhrupairika, of the 28th June, publishes, in Telugu, a telegram in 
r ' “which it is stated that in the British theatre the 


_ The British war theatre. Germans 2 to figlit with an army twice as big 
| as that of the British. | Ae. 

pee olga 77. The Andhkrapairika, of the 28th June, reproduces, in Telugu, the letter of 

June 28th, 1917. _ Mr. A. Suryanarayans Murti, regarding the present 

| “The present political situation. political situation, published in the Hindu of the 

i .- 7 26th June. 3 : 

| a 178. Referring to the appointment of a third Indian to the India Council, 
June 27th, 1917. The India Count the Andhraprokastka, of the 27th June, says :—This. 

| | i 5 new appointment gives the lie to the rumour that 

2 the Government wish to restrain 


9 Govern Ww zin the people and their constitutional agitation... If 
the Government wished to stifle our ‘ade, they would not have — heir 
| . . Frag 86. 1 Indians 5 e India Council will not bring 
Be us Any great good. One Indian from eve vince in India chould be annciaint 
fe iin} Avpussraaxastsa, 79. A correspondent to the Andhraprakasika, of the 28th June, exhorts the 
June Loch, 1917. 7 | Patri * wae advocates of Home Rule to give , ri * wie F. 
“ooo cs) fond endeavour first to. put an end to the prevalence. 
of corruption” among persons belonging to the several departments of public 
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gervice such,.93 the Police and the Magistracy and also among several private 
eonelades as follows :+-What can be said of patriots. who evince no 

Interest at all iu discouraging corruption which is annoying the people and 

amour for home tule? They say that Home Rule will set ever thing right. If 

5 country will 


persons. | ; He eo | 


faith is reposed in these patriots and Home Rule is granted, 

go ⏑—jL? f iste f, 
80. The eee, = jos =; | — 8 the President of the 
: ee ra i Conference to have said: — The 
The Andbre Reddi er present educational methods do not enable persons 
10 do any other thing than taking up service under others. This is considered 
to be a great defect in the present methods. All do not secure even this means 
of maintenance; and he e jealousies und fresh moves which lead to many evil 
consequences. 0 | 
81. The Andhrapatrika, . —— * I — publishes a Telugu version of the 
font Wee etter of Sir S. Subrahmania Ayyar’s appeal to the 

Mrs. Besant fund. public in regard to Mrs. Besant fand. 1 


82. The Andhrapatrika, of the e June, sa 8 Mesopotamia Commis- 
. oF sion have reported that the Government of ‘India 
Thd Mesopotamian campeiga. are . . for the failure of the first Mesopo- 
tamian campaign. We cannot say what this report will end in. But we are 
— when we think of Lord Hardinge who, as Viceroy did much good to India. 
ore bringing the authors of the failure to book, we have to consider certain 
things. The. Mesopotamian theatre was then new. There was no railway or 
telegraphic ,;communication between India and E Some experience 
was necessary. That having been guined, the second expedition was successful. 
Lord Hardinge was during the first campaign engaged in India in many impor- 
tant political affairs. He might have made a mistake in connection with the first 
expedition, but it will be well to excuse him in view of the many advantages he 


secured for the empire. 


83. The Andhrapatrika, of the 22nd June, and the Desumata, of the 27th June, 


‘ Sarma’ ublish a Telugu version of the specch of the 
gn pk. * Hon’ble Mr. B. N. Sarma delivered at the Madras 


protest meeting. | 
84. The Andhraprakasika, of the 29th June, publishes a Telugu version of a 


3 speech of Count Okuma, the late Prime Minister of 
on Japan, in which appears the following :—The people 


at Spain, Portugal, France, England, etc., entered India and not only carried 


away immense wealth, but also robbed her of her commercial, artistic and educa- 


tional greatness. The foreigners are not responsible for this, but the Indians who 
have ruined their country. | 


$6. The Hitskarini, of the 24th June, writes :—The words of Sir S. Subrah- 
mies... mania Ayyar about swaraj deserve to be preserved 
) 1775 and enshrined in the heart of every Hindu... . 
There is no other means of salvation for India than Swarnj. So the Indians should 
be as firm in the matter as Sir Subrahmania Ayyar. ‘The priuciple of swaray should 
Se incaleated to those who have not yet noticed the present great movement We 
must W reply to the words of Lord Pentland. Those who can give 
ne should give it. Others should give both physical and mental help. 
the duty of every Indian to connect times mself with the swaray agitation, and 
bw the orders of men who are old in wisdom. . It is not God's intention 
tbody should act arbitrarily. The * for swaraj is ordained by God. 
i 


4 


i i ‘bo in one voice echo this ideal. That, says Kavyakantha Gang- 
ri, will be 
4 


elp us in getting ara. But doing is quite different from 

atin, wri Ota, 70 1 , w 1 At + 1, ‘ 

ot! 86. ‘The Hitakarini, of the 24th June, says in its leader :—There will be peace 

“Woe oo gh al osor [ . 9) dma county only so long as national spirit is not 
„ nd repressed and is the very life of administra- 


* tion. Hoth the rulers and the ruled are 


June 29th, 1917. 


ANDEBaParaixa, 


June 29th, 1917. 


Madras, 
June 29th, 1917. 


June 27th, 1917. 


AwuBRAPRAKASIEA, 
Madras, 
Jane 29th, 1917. 


Hamann, 


June 24th, 1917. 


Hiram, 


Eilore, 
June 24th,1917. 
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: : s , : 
responsible for its preservation. The orders of the Government of Madras regard- 

ebe must de admitted to be hostile to national progress in India. 
Various persens take various views of it. Some are of opinion that the order lay 
the axe at the root of the tree of the coantry’s advancement. In our opinion this 
is a conflict with the national spirit. Wii, F 1 1 

There should be no difference of opinion in regard to the statement that to 
prevent students from attending political meetings will lead to a tumult in the 
national spirit. We should not hereby be understood to mean that Government 
are ill disposed to students. . . Can there be anybody who ventures to say 
that, in the National Congress, resolutions which violate the e the country and 
the orders of the Government will be passed? If there be such a man he will 
never deserve the love of the people and the favour of the Government. Consti- 
tutional agitation is correlated to national progress. It is not known why such an 
agitation is being condemned. Who will not admit that unconstitutional agitation 
is to ke condemned ? Among those who appreciate the agitation for swaraj, 
there is none who are so unwise as to approve of unconstitutional agitation. 
The Government are aware of this. No one who has read the opinions of 
such men as Sir S. Sabrahmania Ayyar, etc., will venture to say that the present 
agitation is unconstitutional and is dangerous to peace. Will not the people 
regret the fact that Mrs. Nesant who had been most loyally carrying on a constitu- 
tional agitation with an eye on justice was interned . . I under the 
rule of the British who are determined to establish righteousness, movements 
calculated for national advancement are not encouraged, under what other 
Government will they be so encouraged ? The ralers should help the advance- 
ment of the nation and the protection of the religions as far as possible, and 
should not interfere unnecessarily . . . This is a political agitation, but 
without the help of the Government, the nation cannot make any advancement. 
It was not proper on the part of the Madras Government to have unnecessarily 
taken severe steps to suppress 3 in question. To use against persons not 
deserving to be killed, weapons which should be used against persons that deserve 
to be killed, is to use against cuckoos and parrots, darts which have been 
manufactured for use against cruel beasts . . . Who can say that anybody 
among such as Sir 8. Sabrahmania Ayyar and Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malavia, is devoid of loyalty. | 
National power is very sharp. It alone possesses the power of deluge. 

As a result of the internments, the whole of India is in a state of commotion. The 
grand manifestation of national spirit is reaching the sky. This is the time when 
the rulers should take a far-sighted view and do their duty. They have to 
out the suggestions of the Times of India. We submit that to help the develo 
ment of the Indian nation will conduce to the happiness of the whole world and 
to the restoration of peace. . | 


* The Kistnapatrika, of the 30th June, writes about the internment of 


aie Mrs. Besant :—The native „with but a- few 
. exceptions, have . the action, 
and the Government would have, by this time, clearly understood popular 
22 at least through their Criminal Investigation Department. All tlie same, 
ey will not, so soon, change their view. In the belief that the rulers will not 
heed their representations unless measures that express their determination are 
teadily followed, people from various parta, suggest the boycotting of sBritish 
goods and the resignation of members of Legislative Councils, "The former 
measure is an effective means for the encouragement of swadeshi industries, but it 
is doubtful whether it would be an effective retaliation at a time, when Britash. 
ex have themselves dwindled down on account of war. As for the other, 
publish the determination of the members und establish their self- respect 
Bat, so long as there is no union that will insure others not stepping into tees 
places, many persons may be waiting to awail themselves of an opportunity, to 


secure the seats vacated on the Councils, and we need not dwell on what. hostile 
attitude they tony assume towards nutiohal endeavour. There is but one mean: 
to vert this while vh 


| at the same time, maint self-respect. ‘That is what | 
been nggested by Mr. B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya fara in the English papers— aoe 


1911 1 5 
tha members of the, Legisletive Councils, should, without vacating their seats, 
desist from attending them, This may create some sensation in England, if not 


among the rulers here. India will deserve self-gevernment, only when she treads 
new paths of action calculated: to nourish: popular power and national honour, 
without allowing political agitation to end in empty talk. eras 2 
88. The Tisinuptrita, of oy * J * 1 the aner io between . Nn 
„ ir P. Sinha and St. Nihal Sing abstracted above, Jane 0m, 1917. 
Administrative reform. and comments thereon as follows Sir P. Sinha’s | 
statement that what is needed to reform the administration is authority and not 
influence, is preguant with meaning. . Allowing more members into the 
Councils may add to our influence but not to our authority. People will have 
real power Only when, in accordance with the resolution of our National Congress, 
the Execative Councils are placed under the control of the Legislative Councils. 
But even Sir P. Sinha has declared as absolutely necessary what Lord Pentland 
has discarded as undesirable at present. 


89. The Kistnapairka, of the 30th June, writes with reference to the new gy 1 — wa 


: iembership in the India Council: — This is, perhaps, June 20th, 1917. 
a pee. 1 yradual granting of eee When the 
whole country is shouting for self-government, our rulers ado 


t repressive policy on 
the one hand, and conciliatory policy on the other. We ne | rot speak separately 
of the “dividing policy ” of the Non-Brahman movement. It is ridiculous on the 
part of our rulers that, in these days when the view is gathering strength that the 
rule of the India Council from a different continent is undesirable, they seek to 
le ogi the said council by the conciliatory step of taking upon it one more 
The days are passed when people are satisfied by such measures 
The sooner the Government understands that the agitation in India cannot calm 
down until the Executive Councile are pluced under the control of the Legislative 
Councils, the better will it be. : 


90. With reference to the sparrow-destruction clubs among the students of nm 
Tg STC England, the Kistmapatrika, of the 30th June, June 30th, 1917. 
n gy remarks :—It may be guessed what sort of citizens 
the youths of England will grow up to be, if their tender hearts are habituated 
to such cryelty. It is regrettable that even flesh eating boys should be put to acts 
_ Of destruction that stamp out their natural tenderness. A system of education 
that does not inculcate Aim (refraining from giving pain) may be considered 
opposed to hnmanity. 
91. The Ktetmapatrika, of tlie 30th June, publishes the lecture delivered by a 
Il ref gentlemag on social reform which contains :— When 
FE a yo: pare the main root is displaced, the tree withers away and 
dies in a day. This ie what has happened to our Varnasramadharma (the Hindu 
. institutions such as caste). This is due to what our Government 
have unintentionally done. They have declared and maintained a neutral 
attitude towards religious matters. But the result has been a greater shock to our 
Vertesramadherma than it has ever received during the rule of the Muhammadans. 
The result has been like the inj uring of the main-root of a tree, in the attempt 
to dig up a gem buried in the soil beneath it. Our rulers have introduced 
western education for our benefit. Our Varrasramadharmas (religio social 
institutions) are being destroyed on account of it. Iam not ignorant of the 
innumerable benefits that we and our country have been deriving from English 
ion when I say this. . . Whatever may be its benefits it has done us 
harm in this field. . Then came the Missionaries. . . They have con- 
culture, customs aad creed, and so described them as to create an idea 


that we are like brates. Whether this wrong preaching resulted in any good to 
ey not, it ha ay. 


ge done us a wrong that bas been affecting us to this 
» how damage has been done to us by western education. The 

of life of those in the west radically differ from ours. Our aim is 
bale theirs is material. . . With them competition and ambition are 
ain motivyesat play. They follow their lead, and try to get the better of 
‘with whom they come into conflict. Their ure ig only illusory 
u pain. Acute intellects can see that the present European war is the 
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Nur Anuyopara, 


Mysore, 
July ind, 1917. 


SwavesHaBeimant, 


June 


1917. 


SawPpaD 
ABBYUDAYA, 


Mysore, a . rt 
July Srd, 1917. India Council should act upon his advice, 


SwapesHaBaiw ant, 


re, 
June: 9 1917. 


the Madras internments tiy place 
camphor-garlands around Mrs. Besant’s neck, and showered flowers on her, have 
to shed tears in showers dejected at the news of her internment. 
has come oyer time. 
India under the British Empire, and to this end directed: all her enenzies in a 
Dau ffn spirit. That self-sacrificing and liberal-hearted soul has ne 


Vou are not unmindful of the new spirit that convulses the country 


* 


* 


1912 


27th June, has an artiele conte 
mundry assembled in a meeting to protest against 
Ales ! the citizens who have recently: placed 


92. The Desamata, of the 


Discharge of our duty. 


What a change 


She. devoted herself; to gaining self-goverument for 


* 


N 


caught in the meshes of the orders of the bureaucracy and bound. vl ger 
cannot be ungrateful to her. They cannot help expressing their disapproval of. 
their protest against and their indignation at. . this wrong act of the Govern- 
ment, done not in accordance with the Penal Code, without holding any trial, and 
without informing her of her offence. ‘Their „ love and esteem for her 
prompts them all to assemble and shed tears for her. Well done! my 
countrymen!. The new spirit blazes in you. The power of the new agitation 
has attracted you. You have tasted the sweet relish of swaraj. Lou are blessed. 
from the 
that befalls 


of the rain drops. 


Cape Comorin to the Himalayas. Even Nature bemoans the affliction 
devout patriots. . . Nature sheds her tears in the sha 
The flower tree droops and closes her blossoms. . . Ye, mémbers that are 
assembled here, lose not hope and courage. .’ Tread in her footsteps with 
unflinching courage. The British will not turn a deaf ear to our complaints. 


They will not fail to grant us self-government under the British Empire—a self- 
government with liberty, 


93. The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 2nd July, writes: — The British authorities 
Home Rule for Indis say that India will be regarded as an integral part 
F of the empire and that she has been admitted to the 
Imperial Conference to enable her to make her suggestions. The confinement of 
the fighters for Home Rule, despite this, raises a doubt in the minds of the people 
as to how far the British Kingdom “ will go on (sic). Besides, some people, think- 
ing that by creating disynion among the Indians they can be rendered unfit for 
Home Rule have brought about differences between the Brahmans and the Non-. 
Brahmans. The Indians too, not understanding the secret, revel in mutual hatred 
and seek each other's ruin. Seeing all, this we may safely affirm that Home Rule 
for India will be a mere dream. g : aN. Bien . 


94. The Swadesbabhimani, of the 29th June, welcoming the news of the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Basu as member of the Secretary of 
State’s Council, says :—Mr. Basu is one of those who 
drafted the memorandum of the nineteen submitted to the Home Government. 
As he is a leading adyocate of the Congress 0 ee we have no hesitation in 
saying that the weight of his 3 arly at this juncture—will be 
appreciably felt in the India Council. oreover the presence of three Indian 
members will, it is to be hoped, lead to a speedy realisation of Indian aspirations. 

The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 3rd July, writes: —Mr. Basu has a thoroug 
uaintance with the system of administration prevailing in this country. If th 
it would doubtless produce u true spirit 


Mr. Basu’s appointment. 


9 


of mutual confidence between England and India. 


95. In an article giving a summary of the proceedings of the recent Agri * 
The Agricultural Conference. _ tural Conference at Simla, the Stwudeshabhimani, of 


me 26th June, observes :~ Conferences seem to be 
help progress in any direction. Mere resolutions passed by suc 
8 org , pe ale soliitions' 
other day. But it is generally believed that nothing tiss:been’ 


tos order of the day. Both the Government and the people are eohvening con- 
ferences. It would not be correct to suppose that el 3 2 
be of little avail. Nevertheless, this seems to be the practice obtaining every 
where of late. So the Agricultural Conference aleo passed some 
e. 8 . | Pe EA TRE TP 3 pon: | fe bi FRSA 
upon. an nene came up for discussion, it ig true. But ere bab been! no 


* 
3 


* This is very likely a misprint for u word meaning purpose)! 2) yeu |: 


eb one of them, and? it was not found possible to enuticiate 
ions. Due Conferehes at last left it to the local Governments 
| i to their own individual conditions and requirements. 


. e e sing: 


— SPhyudagn, of the 8rd July, writes :—Sonie’ things’ 
, N wied we; ati times, take years to get, at other 
times we are able to get iv a sevond! Just a a hungry child eries to its mother 
for food it is very natural that the people should ask for greater privileges; and 
the Government, like a mother, may po the request at one time and disallow 
at‘another. When we, the people, usk'for independence, how queer it is that we 
chould say: Have you not obtained independence from your rulers? ‘Then’ 

the same to us too!” We must give up such faulty arguments and prove 


our fitness to Obtain larger privileges and then ask for those privileges and fight 
for them When we have thus proved our capacity, it would be the duty of the 


Government to grunt us greater liberty. The people of India having enjoyed a“ 
Ares mensure of liberty * administration a time immemorial, they are 
y trained iu the art of self-government. It is nothing new to them. Even 
when the ancestors of the advanced western nations of the present day were very 
backward; were there not large empires in India? Self-government is, therefore, 
ab easy as their daily routine to Indians. What justification can there be then 
fordenying them Home Rule? Has not Russia obtained her liberty? Was not 
the: Philippines, whom they conquered only about a hundred (sic) years ago? 
Are we Indians inferior to all these? It beboves the British authorities to think 
over this. Was it wrong to have asked for Home Rule in this war time? How 
was it right to have interned Mrs. Besant and others who asked for it? Would 
it not lead to popular discontent and a feeling of ‘despair among the people that 
self-government will not come to them at an early date? Have not the British 
authorities’ decided to treat the Colonies such as Canada and Australia as their 
equals? How are we inferior to them? Have not Indians provided more men 
and money ‘than everybody else? Have not the Indians merited applause’ from 

uarter by their heroism whicli' was of the type which the Pandavas 


aig ed in the Mababharata war? Have not even the Indian rulers risked’ 
t N 


if lives and gene to the front? Although there is only a very small army at 
9 is there not perfect peace in this land with a population of 30 crores? 
further eridenee need there be to show that the Indians are open loyal 


to the British’ Empire? The Indians have never been so loyal to any other 
riler. 80 then, the grant of Home Rule which they ask for now would only be 
ah 


adequate return for their services and loyalty and not of the nature of a gift. 
Ifthe Goverhment: should promise Home Rule at the close of the war, the present 
thy — doubtless decrease. It is to be e therefore, that the British 

regard the Indians with greater confidence and promise them Home Rule and 
soon take steps to fulfil it. 


97. In a lengthy’ evlogistic sketch of the late Mt Dadhabhai Naoroji’s 
The late Mr. Naaroji. career, the Abhyudaya; of the 4th’ July, 


him on the’ sub ect'and’ concludes as follows :—There is a proposal to found a 
en in his besour But it seems to us that his work for the country is the 


ofthe admihistratiow in India and the foundation he has laid for Home Rule 
Sr swaraj ure the greatest memorials’ to im? It is the duty of every Indian to 
ie memorial.a success. If every patriot chould subscribe a month’s income 

Hom wpa and, thereby. buyog about the speedy grent of Home Rule, 

be, crowtang, the best ible, memorial to Mr. Naoroji and such u 

six u Gs ac 1 tediy be the most suitable, one in his case. 


dwello on his" steud y: and untiring labours for the 


a'lengthy leading article under this headditg the Sampad 


Home Rule? Have not tlie Americans granted independence to 


extols his ae ‘work and the books written by 


conceivable memorial to him. His methods for remedying the shortcomings 


ore: Patrite, of the Ath’ Jaly}in e similar. article abounding in 
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Mross Bran, 98. The Mysore Star, of the Ist July, writes: — Those who 2 itate for 
july at, 1917. ne 42257 1 | complete ‘self-government at the elose of tho war 
Seolf-government for Inia. seem to think that by complaining to the higher 
authorities, even to the Secretary of State, it would be possible to get the orders 
of internment. withdrawn. Nobody would object to such withdrawal, provided 
the present agitation . also would cease at the same time. If, on the other hand, 
those who pose as the leaders of the people should think that persistent agitation 
is bound to succeed in the end and act on the belief that, as with the modification 
of the partition, they will achieve their purpose, they are only mistaken. For 
there is no analogy between the two. The partition was as easy to modify. as it 
was to make. e grant of self-government, on the other hand, is not so easy as. 
to ask for it. It requires long and deep thought on the part of the rulers and the 
interests of the rulers as well as the ruled have to be guarded. To take advantage 
of the present crisis to agitate for Home Rule when the British Ministry is pre- 
occupied with war problems and thus to be deemed selfish is by no means consist- 
ent with the India’s well-earned reputation for loyalty. Another defect of the 
present system of . seems to arise from the erroneous idea that political 
privileges such as self-government being in the power of the Home authorities to 
grant, they can be gained irrespective of the good-will and support of the local 
administrators. We should bear in mind, however, that Mr. Morley’s reforms 
would not have come without Lord Minto’s support and that neither the redress 
of the South African Indians’ grievances, nor the annulment of the partition nor 
the sympathetic interest of the British public in si oh to the grant of self-govern- 
ment would have been possible without the sympathetic attitude of Lord Hardinge. 
In the absence of the present Viceroy’s sympathy we shall get nothing. Even 
the present internment. cannot be said to be due to Lord Pentland alone. We 
cannot say that His Excelleney issued the order without consulting the Viceroy 
or that the Viceroy did not consult the Secretary of State in turn. To do 
anything to alienate the sympthy of the higher authorities here and thus to lose 
the kindly interest of the British Ministry as well, at this timo, is therefore even more 
impolitic than improper. The present unprecedented measure of sympathy among 
the British public towards Indian affairs, which Sir Sinha told us of the other day, 
is certainly not due to the clever oratory of our popular leaders ; it is, as we stated in 
a previous issue, due to the heroic services of our unlettered men on the battlefield. 
If our leaders were to wait and see what it would all bring to them at the close of 
the war and had helped the authorities, the result would have beon doubly 
beneficial. To have attempted to barter those services of India for the boon of 
self-government and to have adopted these extreme methods of compelling the 
authorities to this end is therefore most indiscreet. The National Congress has 
for so many years been urging the admission of Indians into the army. Now the 
authorities have granted the request. But what is the result? The number of 
men who have enlisted themselves in these four months is not even a fourth of-the 
number invited. The leaders are still busy blaming the authorities and complain- 
ing of defects in the proposed system instead of profiting by the opportunities 
already created. Whatcan be more disgraceful than this ? We should all realise 
the advantages of conciliation over hostility. Let us take the suffragist movement 
for example. Before the war, with all their persistently extreme methods of 
agitation the suffragists did not succeed. Look at their attitude on the outbreak 
of the war, and look at the result! Their whole-hearted services, giving up their 
agitation, brought them what they wished for; and Mr. Asquith who was at one 
time one of the bitterest opponents of the suffragist movement introduced a Bill 


in favour oi the movement. We would, therefore, emphasize the value of the 
excellent lesson which this affords to all Indians. 


— 99. In a lengthy leading article dwelling on the protests against the 
Jane 19%, 1917. Reforms in tho administration, internments, through speeches at public meetings at 
various places and through ‘the criticisms appearing 

in the press, the Swadeshabhimani, of the 29th ‘J une, observes ‘thet the A nglo- 

Indian journals are the only supporters of the order, and that, leavinig wide the 

naturally impassioned criticism of the Indian press on one side, and the approba- 

‘tion of the Anglo-Indian press, which cannot . to represent Indian opinion 


1915 


The paper finally remarks that India will have gained everyting she wants 
if the responsible authorities. at the head of the A would only act 


upon the advice of the Times. 


100. Referring to the ane 2 3 N the rer internments, 
ine. the Kerala Sanehari, of the 27th June, points out 
eee nn extreme and objectionable eker of the 
methods, adopted by the Home Rule party, may more or less be attributed to the 
attitude of the Anglo-Indian papers towards Indian demands, which in spite of 
the Piess Act go to the length of passing severe strictures on generous and 
pathetic Viceroys too, and that, in view of the Secretary of State’s statement 
on the subject, it is doubtful whether the Madras Government can be made solely 
responsible for the orders against Mrs. Besant and others, who, however, have not 
swerved an inch from the path of loyalty even when their zeal for eelf-govern- 
ment led them to adopt objectionable methods, and whom the members of the 
British Parliament, the Prime Minister and His Majesty the King-Emperor 
himself will, it is to be ho soon release, and says :—Severaiot the well-known 
Indian leaders are of opinion that the action of the Madras Government against 
Mrs. Besant was wrong; and this view is gradually spreading among the people 
in general. Such an impression among the people in general, whether it be right 
or wrong, cannot be conducive to the welfare of India. That the desire for 
self-government on the part of the Indian leaders is a deep-rovted one, is proved 
by the establishment of Home Rule Leagues, by the increase in the number 
of members thereof and by the amount of money pouring in towards their 
maintenance and support, all these being the consequences of this incident 
(internment). A rich man in Bombay has contributed a lakh of rupees to the 
Home Rule League therein. The * — present action has like the 
curse of Urvasi” proved to be a blessing in disguise, inasmuch as it has augmented 
the people's desire and zeal for self-government, which there is reason to believe 
will, in the present circumstances, go on increasing. The Government are not 
opposed to the grant of Home Rule, the difference of opinion being as only with 
regard to the &ime and manner of granting it. The Indian leaders will do well 
to bear this in mind, and strive for the attainment of the object in a manner 
that may satisfy the Government as well as the people. | 


101. Referring to the swadeshi movement, the Kerala Patrika, of the 30th June, 
The swadeshs ics points out that it is not a genuine one, started with 
| 1 a view to improve indigenous industries, but only a 
sequel to the recent internments, and that it is likely to die out sooner than that 
which came into being at the time of the Partition of Bengal, and observes that 
all efforts for the improvement of indigenous industries should be made in agree- 
ment with, and not in opposition to, the Government, and that before taking a 
swadeshi vow what ought to be done is to try to improve the indigenous, industries. 


Writing on the same subject, the Lotaprakasam, of the 2nd July, has 
the following in English :--* As we observe around, India is passing now tarough 
avery important stage, and the series of representative meetings of the public 
held during the past fortnight in different parts of the Empire, vehemently pro. 
testing against the drastic action of the Madras Government, bears sufficient 
testimony to tlie deep feeling of the public. Even the large uneducated yet 


t the population of the whole country from the Himalayas to the 
Comorin is unanimous in the wholesale condemnation of the repressive policy now 


administered by His Excellency Lord Pentland at the fag end of his regimé, and 

Y seriousness with which they are bent upon putting to practice the solemn 
‘wedeshi vow taken is a matter of grave consequence, Without uny exception, 
met to tan a public meeting we have been favoured with, make pro- 
minent mention of this vow, and it is only in the fitness of things that we see 


Kurata Sancmant, 
Calicut, 
Jane 27th, 1917. 


KrnaaLA Parma, 
Calicut, 
Jane 30th, 1917. 


LokaPRAKagaAm, 
Trichur, 
July 2nd, 1917. 
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when their province was partitioned and the success that ensued. Unlike the 
presentꝭ it was only a ptovincial: grievance’ then; and’ the way they peacefully 
aeted speaks volumes to their capacity and spirit uf persistence. As Mrs. Besant 
has been: advocating, it is only hy ROS and law-abiding means that 
we can work out our ‘salvation, a by acts of violence or brute force. The: 
present: times we are in drives us to the inevitable necessity of helping our Indian 
brethren first, and we are therefore in duty bound to do it. There are in our 
midst’ Maharajas, Rajas, Zamindars and all the rest, and the greatest service 
they could: do to further the cause of our motherland and the Indian Nation is 
by encouragitip’swadeshi by all manner of means constitutional. India’s industry 
and commerce, will come to prominence: then, and our salvatiow will: be in our 
own hands: Will all our patriots, young: aud old, bestow a kindly thought * 

this all-important: matter for the revival of our industrial development ? 
edrnestly appeal to them in the: fervent: liope that they will wake up to the 

occasion, recognising in full the vital issues that are involved. 
E Sancuant, In pochzpoohing the swadeski movement, the Kerala Sanchari, of the 4th 
Calicut, , . 0 11 e. 

July 4th, 1917. July, dwells: upon the impossibility of carrying 
7 nnen. Lut thie r aud observes that, inasmuch 
as there can be no administration which is entirely faultless, it is the duty of the 
people to pdiut out their mistakes, if any, to the Government, and enable them to 
rectify them, instead of assuming a hostile attitude towards the Government and 
taking such vows, which will not only defeat its own purpose but also bring some 


evils with it. 
* The Yogakshemam, of the 29:h June, points out that the internment: orders: 
June 29th, 1917. : ; have gi ven a great impetus to the old ade move- 
ment, and observes that whatever may be the 
principle underlying the policy of the Madras Government, it may be asserted: 
that, if these serve to improve the industries in this Presidency, it will prove to 
be a blessing to the many who suffer much for want of means to eke but their 
livelihood. : | | : 


a” sa The . Mukhbir-i-Dakhan, of the 27th June, writes:—The defunct swadeshi 
. RS ee: movement has been resuscitated by the supporters of 
as) rn saree _ Home Rule and the oath is wa administered to 
people equi them to give preferenge, as far as possible, to swadeshi articles. 
We consider this movement to be most prejudicial to the prosperity’ of the country. 
All of us have had some experience more or less of what swadéshi connotes and 
ean assert that this movement made no contribution to the material or economic 
welfare of the community and the country. Time was when the swadéehi deity 
was being worshipped ‘ throughout the Bengal Presidency and purchasers’ of 
foreign articles were being reproached and exeerated. Gradually, however; the 
dark night of this unreasonable prejudice. passed away, and the is. beeame : 
conscious of their error. We are astounded: to find the city of now: 
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committing the same blunder, and we are sure r live to repent oftheir folly. 
and o pl 
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The -swadeshi oath is an wnnecestary evil only a foolish! person is lik 

to involve himself in it! Perhaps his folly: will allow: him to appre 1 
articles contrary to his will and: desire, otherwise no person in 
would, for the sake of fad, conceal the truth: 
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and placed within the means of ‘a few but what: 
benefit eam poor and: impecunious people) whose numbers vun into hundrede of - 


enormous amount of money: to Possib 
od reas 
thousands: derive from these ve m, artaecles; and bow ocaw these: peor. 
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jreviation of sath artistag 
4 on thé market. They 
sok ay ity the clusiés. It ig obvious 


e veer ot the edidtry by the introdub- 
bad articles “They do not realise’ what they are doing, and 
ned up in thé dying: 
Hatte tat a wise eb thidn a folie friend 


The Govetitiiie n cannot be N apg or coerced 02 an 471 such Nasen N It 
will collect its faxes whatever fh est airs. may ted 3 poor, 
who have been incited and mis! whe g s6-called Lade, Mato 6 145 ufferers. 

Unimately tie” — Will Be Phe strength of ans will natural y 
dbeline aud Arn ti will have to bes made for its funeral obsequies as has 


tion of thei? homtem 
the true situations i 


00 the su — of Home Rule that they should not 
| tlie t by relying dn ùnsbund and . principles. 
shits i ‘eit do but 

tie people of the ct wld’ will suffer dae 


102. Referring’ to the appointments of the Hon’ble Mr. Basu and Sir P. 8 Pattani 

4 as members of the India Council, the Munorama, of 

ane reoent 3 on the 29th June, points out that the presence of three 

India Counet eminent, Indians on the India Council will, in the 

present state of things in India, be of i immense advantage to her, and hopes that 

these Indians, lid até Well a quainted with the wishes of the Indians, 2 shat 
for her adVaneéniént in their private as well as official capacities. 


west- Inspector of Police, Who is said to have taken this 
in 1 8 of 8 public actiomsunder the Defence of India Act, the Mano- 


be a great vit and everybody is allowed to make use of the Defence of 
India Act, in any and matter, and that nuw the first thing to be done is to 
protest at this unj ust ‘action of the Inspector, and observes that, if Inspectors 
can do things like'this, then it is to be apprehended that Inspectors, Sub-Inspect- 
ore; head constables,.and constables themselves will begin to oppress the people 
in the name of the Defence of India Act: 


1 104. The Yogakshemam, of the 29th June, also 
Mr. Galletti’e eh. nmakes an appreciative reference to the recent speech 


i 3) ie of Mr. Galetti at ‘Tinnevelly. 


105. Anent the ‘fight between the aue aner, and Indian press 58 rding 


June 29th, 1917. 


the internments, the Yoy dkshemdm, of the 29th June, 
oints out that, though 1 in ‘number and following the 
udian 


The interunbuts add the 
Indian and the Anglo-Indian 


sore. ake Satie are freer and have the support of 
thb Government, Ae used it be more or less guesséd} ‘which: of the 


e reibt ‘to the admission by a European paper 
of thé Madras ‘Government was rash (impatient), 
88450 tidtiblés, and’ 
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Uumtent hed 112 K pa 


rts‘ of India, and 
WII ai oe 
106. Referring to th the rece at ieren the Kerala Patrika, of the ¥ dot Tune, 

d ae eh u extrabrdinary' utirést amo 


The present -unrest im India? of the gy a result. ad me " 
| ich increases an oat 


s delivered at the’ vi 
other than ‘ThHS96 
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103. e to the suppression ofa public meeting at Tuticdrin by the 


ate superior to the Anglo-Indian 


gic untest in a 
force’ than “that Iich hi wké created: by 


siti plea, but the’ real object or tus 


t harm to for niércliants and midnufactiirers ; it is 


Manonaxa, 


Calicut, 
J une 29th, 1917. 


Mavyonama, 
Calicat, 
June 29th, 1917. 


mm, of the 29th June, points out that it would 


Tenne 
Trichur, 
June 29th, 1917. 


Yooausuzamn, 
Trichur, 


Kemaua Parana, 
June 30th, 917. 
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‘even amoug the know 
of the Government, t 
to think of their dut 


Miran the terme of offices of 
— | - Lords Pentland and Willingdon, who have displayed 
July 4th, 1917. be Governors of Madras and considerable courage and wisdom in chec . the 
Bombay. agitation for self-government, which was being 
carried on in an undesirable manner even at this critical juncture, the Malayala 
Manvrama, of the 4th July, points out that it will be of advantage to have here 
these Governors who are responsible for the repressive. measures, till the end of 
the present trouble, rather than new ones who may be little acquainted with the 
present situation, though this decision may not be acceptable to the swadeshi party, 
and observes. that, though these measures have had the effect of increasing the 
activities of the advocates of Home Rule, they are sure to die out soon, and that 
the Government need not pay heed to their clamour. : 


Daun, 108. The Desabhimani, of the 30th June, condemns the action of a European 
aa ahs | 3 in Johannesburg who pushed out of a tram car in 
‘i _ The treatment given to Indians motion an educated Indian youth who ultimately 
2 in the Colonies. 7 died as a result of it, points out that India has 
received various benefits from British rule, but that it is the atrocities committed 
by hard-hearted men like the European referred to above, that produce unrest 
among certain impetuous Indians, and that the British Government ought. in the 
interests of the Empire, to induce the Colonial authorities to adopt a more generous 
policy towards Indians, and to punish then and there those who commit such 
atrocities, and observes that it may be hoped that at the reconstruction of the 
Empire after the war, satisfactory remedies would be found for these defects. 


Maronsma, i09. Referring to the order of the Punjab Government, prohibiting under the 
July 9rd, 1917. 3 1 Defence of India Act, the publication of the pro- 
1 2 E ceedings of the Bradlaugh Hall meeting at Lahore, 
ments... pʒrotesting against the Madras internments, the 
Manorama, of the 8rd July, points out that the order 

of the Punjab Government, the cause of which is not known to any in that 

E has come upon the people as a surprise, and that no other Governments 

bave made 4 similar order, and observes that most people think it to be quite 


improper to apply an Act, passed as a war-medsure, to a matter which is in no 
way connected with the war. | : 


/ 


Masonams, 110. Referring to the Press communiqué announcing the extension of the 
July 3rd, 1917. terms of Lord Pentland and Lord Willingdon, the 
8 of * ard J wy points out that this news 
: ie is not like ve satisfaction to many in Indi 
but hopes that His Excellency Lord Pent Lill, instead of obstinat y alinging 
to such acts of his as have drawn forth severe criticisms from the people i 
general, avail himself of this opportunity to rectify bis mistakes, the distor 
a mistake being more honourable than sticking to it. Bit Dice | oe 
III. Referring to the establishment of experimental farms in 
Agriculture! farms the country and 10 the efforts of 


The extension of the terms of 
Lords Pentland and Willingdon. 


department to educate the peop In 


“methods of agrieulture, the Maporama, of the 8rd. 


alone will ensure the. attainment of the object the 


~ connection 
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before it were to be left fo 
any necessity at al for such a conference at Simla, expresses surprise at,the atti- 
tude of some of the members who boldly assertod that there was little to be done 
in the matter of agricultural education, which no one who loves India could say, 
and observes. that, though the settlement of several questions has been delegated 
to Provincial Governments, tho Government of India will, there is reason to 
believe, direct them as to how they should proceed, and that, as the Viceroy and 
Sir Claude Hill take special interest in agricultural matters, it may be hoped that 
several measures for the improvement of agriculture will be introduced and 
carried out before these eminent officers retire from service. : 


113. The Qaum: Report, of the or tent a The orders of the Govern- 
3 pak ment o ras have produced a marked change in 
The seaman nn * the atmosphere and the atmospheric condition ot the 
city is not the same as it was a month ago. Changes are taking place in ideas, 
sentiments, and feelings, and it appears there is not likely to be much peace and 
quietness in the lot of Madras in future. 
Mussalmans are most affected by the present condition. Home Rule and its 
hopes are before them, and, it is explained to them that you and wz are identical, 
touching the service of the mother country who has a claim on you two. 


Liberty is the first principle of Islam and a Mussalman cannot speak evil of 
freedom, but the idea of political freedom is also rankling in his mind, and he is 
thinking whether this desired freedom will enslave him or not. What will be the 

ition of Islam and Mussalmans under Home Rule? It is said, It will be a 
time of freedom and that Mussalmans will be given equal rights in the administra- 
tion of India. They will be allowed to act in accordance with their principles 
and tenets. In fact they will enjoy greater religious liberty, because in the 
administrative body their 1 would liave the most weight and the decision of 
any religious question would be based upon Mussalman ad vice. 

The breeze of freedom is being waffled over men's minds and the spectacle 
of liberty is placed before their eyes. Mussalmans are dumb. They are looking 
back and muttering and then look about in front. They know what their actual 
. te and, if the present atmosphere continue to exist, what their future is 

ely to be. f 

There is no doubt that the Government has forgotten the Mussalmans. 
Moreover both parties ha ve lost their former enthusiasm. One section of Mussal- 
mans, that. relied implicitly and with the utmost assurance on the Government, 
has now become feeble, and its voice weak. ‘The advancement of the country has 
left it several stages behind, and there is now no hope, nay, it is impossible that 
it will ever regain ite lost place of honour, The market of constitutional endea- 
vour is véry brisk, and time proclaims that the future condition of the world can 
never be the same as it was before. We observe that there is a life and death 
struggle going on between Monarchy and Democracy. ‘Ihe Tsar and Constantine 
are making their abode in the wilderness, and, in England democracy is discussed 
in assembl — Fee gs | 35 a 
_ This party, foreign and unknown to the community, wishes, to exercise its 
influence and submit to the rulers ideas formed and shaped by itself, just for the 

bread and butter (lit. salt). But the rulers themselves are fully awsre 


tions of this . are miles away from fact and knowledge. 
the four walls of his house and has 1 : 
wrot Muss tended the Thuraday’s meeting,” although 


. N *. 65 . Shey 8 ! 2 
mple, a senlled person, who has no knowledge of anything, 
stilmans who were present, ‘flatly contradict the statement. Does the 
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well- 
e ouse not the energy to attend meetings, 
e that “no Mussalman a 
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July 4th, 1917. 
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But the Hindus ought to be pleased that Mussalmans were present at their 
meeting. Mussalihans caunot yet admit the principle of Home Rule and we know 
that those, who attended the meeting, were neither partisans of Mrs. Besant nor 
admirers of her methods, but they love sympathetic people and were present to 
express their feelings of grief and sorrow. — 2 ae N 

It is possible that the Government may infer from this procedure ou the part 
of Mussalmans, and conclude that’ the information, communicated to it by certain 
selfish persons on behalf of the Mussalmans, was: consistent with fact. We will 
not reply to it just yet, we shall go on observing the actual condition of the 
country and Mussalman relations and later throw some light on the matter. It 
is hoped that the authorities will read this article of ours carefully. 


114. The Qawmi Report, of the 25th June writes: — Although the unrest 
ndition—-No.2, described by Sir Valentine Ohiroł does not exist in 
The. enten No.. the city, the fact remains tliat unrest is certainly 
spreading. Here and there adlrerents to Home Rule are being secured, the number 
of belicvers-is increasing, and tlie Swudeshi oatli is being administered. We are, 
however; glad: that. the real danger, owing to the existence of New India, has 
gone: Hadi its: body been iying: shroudless and without a grave, this unrest 
wauld have assumed a different colour, and lawyers and: legists would have 
appeared in the field. isi af | i 
Seme: people think that: the resuscitation of New Juha is inexpedient. 
ee “We said this mischief is best asleep.” 
(Let sleeping do go, lity Tr) 

But we think they are excusable. Had these people, like ourselves, been 
acquainted with the real state of affairs, they would have valued its revival and 
regarded it as placing the seal of silence on the tongues. and hands. 

We know prominent vakils took part in the discussion regarding its exist- 
ence, whien: the. rumour was exceediugly persistent that the Government had 

rivately hinted to Khan Bahadur Muhammad Bazlullah Sahib Bahadur (ucting: 
hief Presidency: Magistrate) not to grant it. Some people go, as far as, to believe 
that Mr. Pelly was grauted leave for this very reason in order that a European’ 


official should not get a bad name. : 7 halo 
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‘Khan Bahadur cd have re appest for the resuscitation of New ae, 
or how the Government itse i could hu ve given him such instructions. Where 
ernment: 1 ed — the internmeut of Mrs: Annie Besant, they: 

8 wou be: taken to secure it a new base of fife and that some one 


would hes. 
a eee to: e Now Sada Wich Mrs. Annie 


t, would have specified in the order that she shoutd not mak 
Bee, Oe * +9 o Over er 
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The Government have not dee such ptehibition nor have they Sb 


any order to that effect. They have acted very wisely. The Khan Bahadur has 
committed no mistake either in the administration of the law or in the reetifica- 
tion of the present condition. He has thus saved the Government from unneces- 
sarily getting a bad name; otherwise by now there would have been a great out- 
ery, and the lamentation caused by the Press Act would have en the Privy 
Council through the High Court 

Whether it be us India, or ourselves, or others, so long as we exist we are 
within the bounds cf the operation of the Press Act, and the authoritics have the 
power to us for each and every mistake. If New India errs in futures 
the einn or tlie competent authority has the right to deal with it according 
to law. 


Had the Khan Bahadur entertained the idea, that New India was connected 


with Mrs. Annie Besunt, and the Government had awarded her an iron decora- 


tion for her writing and speeches, the venomous reputation could not vanish with 
the a ‘of the name and work of a new Proprictor and Editor, we might, 


for a moment, have admitted the logic of this argument, and with all respect, 
have asked this question. For the sake of example supposing, for some reason or 
other, the Madrus Mail. were sold to Mrs. Besant and she wished to publish it in 
accordance with her own alms, would the present good reputation of the Madras 
Mail obtain Mrs. the required permission without any security or restric 

tion, and would it continue to be the Madras Mail any longer? 

The fact is the authorities and the law can decide as to past acts and state- 
ments, but they cannot control future events. If any authority were as a 
precautionary measure, to interpret — like thin. we should regard him 
as an enemy of the Government. Yee. example is sufficient to show that 


Khan Bahadur Muhammad Shier 
unrest. 


115. The G Report, of the 24th June, writes: —False ngen are afloat 
in connection with Mrs. Annie Besant to the effect 
that when she saw Lord Pentland, she asked to be 
put in jail instead of bei interned. We know periectly well that the statement 
wuntrue. The fact is His Excellency said the Government wishes to put an 
end to your activities.” Mrs. Annie Bcsant replied, “I do not wish to withdraw 
anything I have said or done.” His Lordship offered her time for further 
consideration, but Mrs. Annie Besant said, there is no necessity for it.” Finally 

Excellency said, see me to-morrow.” Mrs, Annie Besant replied, “I do 
not wish to give 2 ou any more trouble.” 


Falee ramours. 


Tue above i the gist of the true story. 
We should alto do something. 
Mr. 8 885 has not yet been interned. Legal steps are being taken in 
London. for | se. Mussalmans have forgotten their friends. There was 
putation tothe Viceroy and the proposal was very strongly 


Supported by the Must League, but it hus not yet taken shape. 
Is this not the time when we should do something? | 


MB, The: — ae of the 26thr Jane, writes: Under the hb 
6 “ee The present 2 ” we have written that 


4) em We do not undesstund ‘how. the 


hib Bahadur's action has put a stop to 


agitation and: unrest 
Musealmans are ween ers t to adopt — die — 


* Rurorr, 
Jane 26th, 1917. 
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We do not say that Mwenlmans will pledge themeelyes 49 sup 


| | port Home Rule 
nor do we think that the present unrest can check their aspirations. The time, 
of l and realise 
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however, demands that we should awake from the sleep 
what our immediate need is n EGY: : 

Many persons tell us that we have an equal share in the joys and sorrows of 
India. The law books of Hindus and Mussalmans are identical. Moulavi and 


-_ 
. — 
* 


leader have been interned and no one can assure us as to what our future lot is to 
be. Necessity demands that we should also take part in lawful agitation, and 


give our community the benefit of our national importance and influence. 
Some people declare that if Home liule does not suit Mussalmans we should 


establish a settlement for ourselves in some other country. We are not wanted 


in India. | : : 
Others say that the Government is not against a lawful demand for Home 
Rule, but is oppoeed to improper writing and speech. For this reason why should 
we keep apart from Home Rule? The desire for freedom is natural and every 
one is entitled to constitutional freedom. How can we remove a natural desire 
from our minds ? : | 5 4 
Some say that the Muslim League believes in Home Rule and the principal 
leaders of the community are raising the voice of demand. Hence we have no 
necessity for further consideration. We can, without any hesitation, declare that 
we are also with our compatriots... 
We believe that these ideas will greatly disturb the Mussalmans and they 


will reproach themselves with unnecessary hesitation. Can you say that you 


have a special position in the country ? you prove that there is a separate 
chapter for us in the law? Can you assure us that you have some special patrons 
amongst the authorities? Have you obtained any special appointment or post 
because you are Mussalmans? Will any special indulgence be set apart for you 
in the proposals for the future administration and development of the country ? 
We admit that everyone cannot answer these complicated questions, and that 
unfortunately there is no influence in ‘the community that can keep it immune 
from outside influences, and thus save it from effacement by being absorbed in 
any other community. | : : 
Our immediate need is that we should appreciate our nationality. We should 


realise that we are an important and responsible community. Our past history is 


great, our importance and greatness are indestructible, our reli stren is 
alive, our blood contains spiritual fervour, and our hearts and minds are subject to 
heavenly influenee. 

3 We may be effaced ourselves but nationality cannot be destroyed. We may 
become ifreligious, but we cannot destroy religion. These things constitute a 
sacred trust inherited by us from our ancestors. Our duty is to hand it down to 
posterity. | pee 

In such a case how is it possible that we should destroy the trust for the sake 
of the country or the people. We are not op to Home Rule, but we are 
against the principle that aims at-our effacement by absorbing us in a numericall 

eat community. We will be Indians in India, but we cannot be Hindus. If 
ndia wants to swamp our nationality and religion in its Ganges and Juma, she 
should have us excused. We are not going to anoint ourselves with her love. 

We have not come to India as highwaymen or mendicants. We entered it 
as conquerors and took up our abode here If we have no say in its administra- 
tion, that docs not mean we have become slaves and that the walls and doors of 
the country can limit our movements at their pleasure. As long as the traces of 
our civilisation remain, as long as-the memorials of our rule exist and as long as a 
babe of our community lives, we will not forget our past greatness, past history 
and past rights, whether Home Rule is obtained or no, whether. the. condition of 
constitutional freedom is fulfilled or not fulfilled. ge wey | 

We, as a community, are a civilised community, and the civilised world 
cannot ignore our rights. Let India regard the history of our past greatness, as 
an old calendar. A large part of the old and musty records of , however, 
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not our foe ! It is but the outcome of our endeavours. If 
V% power on earth can hinder us so long as the soul is 


is tantamount to bu 


1 change his disposition ; | | 
“ Why should we change our Attitude f . 


“ Wherefore we seriously ask why he is dissatisfied with us? 


In the last analysis the Government is an alien one. The officials are strangers. 
The law is based on foreign principles. It would not be surprising if it showed 
us no consideration, but what regard have our political friends, our compatriots 
or our fellow travellers along the paths of civilization for us? Which of our special 
rights have the 
for us? Which of our demands have they supported ? as 

Have they ised our right for separate representation? Have they 
admitted our historieal greatness? Have they sympathised with our numerical 
inferiority ? Have they had a lar debate at the Congress sessions concerning 
the internment of Messrs Muhammad Ali, Zafar Ali, Showkat Ali. Moulana Hazrat 
and Moulana Azad? Has any President referred to the question? Has any 
disapproval been expressed at the confiscation of any Mussalman newspaper or 
Press? Did they show us any compassion in the Cawnpore mosque case? Did 
they side with us in the matter of the conditions of the Muslim University ? 
Why, therefore, should the question of indifference of the Goverumeut and the 
bureaucracy arise? What consolation and satisfaction have the friends of the 
country given us that we should complain of the strangers to the country ? 


“With what dost thou complain of exile, Ghalib? 
Hast thou forgotten the unkindness of thine own countrymen ¢ ” 


We unhesitatingly declare that to expect any special indulgence from Gov- 
ernment is to bury one’s national sense of self-respect alive. Whatever the 
Government has hitherto done it has done in accordance with its own aims. 
Whatever it does in future, will be done on this self-same principle. Do we not 

ria the time of our indigenous rule no special indulgence 

n the administration of the country Muhammadans 
enjoyed equal rights Our Government, in full view of Mussalmans, conferred 
preferment upcn Hindus and Christians and no Mussalman, qua Mussalman, was 
entitled to any special consideration. The real test was ability and this is a 


remember that even d 


* 


manifest proof of our national tolerance that up to the present we read and teach 
the poems, writings; works, and impressions of non-Muslims Even up to the 
present day we de not talk of Musa Abdul Masih or Ishak or Väk üb only; but 
we refer to Aristotles, Socrates, Galen, Todar Mall, Birmall and Man Singh in 
me affectionate'terms. Ho Nig gil 

o do not really think that Home Rule, or self-government is bad nor do, 


* Hindus, imagine it to be very near, nor like the Anglo-Iudian contem- 
pate it, as 


whether a 


* 


or remote What is nearer than death or more remote 
Wo believe, in both. Our immediate need at nt is 
r nationality, aud grasp 


recognised ? What special consideration have they suggested 


e long way off. Our immediate need is not to decide 


** 
Jane 80th, 1917. 
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that we should asdémble us 


Our immediate need is this der the Divine 


were that vitelised our community in the past. Our national life should 


free, unfettered, and independent. We should demand from the Gevernment 
not favours but rights and not allow our destiny to.solely depend on the conside- 


ration or generosity of another community or Government. A community of 
R is perfectly helpless.and hopeless. It can never succeed and lacking the 
one thing needful, it can derive no ‘benefit from any kind of Home Rule or self. 
government. scr 5 . 
Constitutional freedom is a sword, and any attempt, to use it without previous 
practice, would be fraught with danger. * | 
‘Supposing, for the sake of argument, India needed freedom, we as a com- 
munity are more in need of it, but as long as we lack the influence born of 
learning and wealth, we can derive no benefit from liberty. If, however, rich 
and educated community give us our equal rights, and if it demand freedom, not 
in the name of India but in the name of Indian Mussalmans and Hindus, we can 
assuredly join our voices with theirs. But all this requires time in order that we 
may revive our nationality. Our immediate need is, at we should clearly define 
our political ideal, so that the rights of hundreds of’thousands of our ignorant and 
poor brethren, who are not able to appear either before the Government or in the 
market place, or in the assembly, or at the Councii table, may not ‘be trampled 
under foot. We are responsible for them, and without them, we have no right, 
either in the name of the Muslim League, er in that of Muslim leaders, to con- 
clude a separate ‘peace. Such an act would mean selling the community, and that 
is something ‘which ‘we are not accustomed to do. | 
| III.—LIoISL AMOR. | 
118. In an artiele under this heading, the Sampad AblAyudaya, of the 80th June, 
9 f writes: In order to please some of the autocratic 
5 W officers of the Government of India, some of the 
Governments of the Native States too have'ena¢ted a law to undermine the liberty 
aof the press as in British Ipdia. ‘The result is that the ae are not free to 
express their true views. Autocrats always think that ing away the liberty 
of speech they can do as they ike. They even decive themselves that they have 
sueceeded. But the truth is otber wise. Great demen kings like Révana brought 
about their own ruin by denying the liberty of speech. > i and Napoleon 
wiped themselves out by denying the same liberty. Many a ruler has secretly 
met with his death for the same reason. The present Russian Revolution is due 
to the same cause. It is well known that, wherever there are adequate opportu- 
nities fer criticism in a country, there the chances of revolution are minimised. 
Nevertheless some short-sighted and irresponsible persons think ‘that they can 
carry everything before them by their highhandedness and invite many a disaster 
thereby. As the British are somewhat farseeing, they are ‘able to escape such 
disasters to a considerable extent. ‘But even the British have not the requisite 
measure of foresight. That is why trouble is now cropping up in their kingdom 
1 We pray to God that they may be able to realise the consequences of their 
allings. ; 


1V.—Native Srares. | 


119. The Draviden, of the 28th June, zelers to the various suggestions that 
are being made to commemorate ixtieth. birth- 
nos 2 ural advancement in day celebration of the . 
Ie 5 and observes: —It will not be deir to do 
a 7 ee, 22 only ae 2 class, who. have 
¥O 8701 4 DT. urposes of rity. enorial ige a 
be such as will benefit all — and especially a ae — 
in education, morale, civilisation and indust 
form of memorial ‘would be to estalish an Agri 
the capital of W to make or 
eing imparted ‘in all ach gols in the. State. We ne mos t 
Ae e eee 
suggestion will be — — 


S a —— 


es Se S---- 


* 
: 


- 


—" udicial functions in the State, the Swadesamitraz; 
remarks This reform has been demanded in India from the 


Congress came into existence. High officials like the Viceroy have on 
many occasions admitted the ee we e reform and stated that +f would be 
undertaken soon. Even the Decentralization, Commission recommended the intro- 

duction of this reform immediately. But nothing was of any avail. The plea 
the esteem in which. the Collector is held. Thus a system which leads occasional 


iscarriage of justies is continued for the purpose of maintaining tho prestige of 
the Collector. ‘Tho fact that this reform is about to bo a Basi in the 3 
State shows that the Native States which are expected to copy ‘their administrative 
methods from she British India, are, in :certain matters, in a position to teach 
British India in matters of administration. 


121. Ina leading article criticising the work of the Mysore Economic Con- K — a 


The MyeorelReoonpual Conference. ferenee, the Tumkur Varlaman, of the 2nd J uly, 

nomie Conference has not been able to show any adequate return for tha huge 
— spent upon it. The truth seems to be that the members of the 5 
bodies in he ch ecommittece of the conference seem to have no grasp of 
economic questions. If they slould treat these just as they do in the other 
departments of Government, we way be sure that no results will follow even 
after many centuries of work To render this work more satisfactory what is 
more important chan money is intelligence, energy and enthusiasm coupled with 
a sympathetic interest on the part of the highly paid officers. The Government 
do not seem to be prepared as yet to entrust the responsibility wholly to honorary 
workers. ‘Che labours in this connection cannot be fruitful unless there is good 
mutual confidence between the Government and tlie people. 


122. In the course ef a J i article reviewing the annual report on the 
— m of Coorg, the Vrittanis Pairiks, of 


this little province under the Honourable the Resident in Mysore has effected pro- 
gress in numerous directions. The forest revenue increased very considerably during 
the year. The Abkäri revenue also yielded a large sum. The restriction regarding 
the hours for kegping public houses open, the reduction of the number of shops 
and the arrangementtts miade for bringing home to the minds of school children the 
evils of the drink habit, will, it is to be hoped, appreciably put down the vice. It 
is regrettable to note, however, that the number of children who attended school 


during the year shows a decrease instead of an increase. Three schools ceased 
to exist. nt to the Basel Mission school was withheld. Only 21 per 


cent of the children of school-going: age are receiving education. With more 
energetic persuasioniand encouragement in regard to the spread of education, it 
should be possible to increase this number considerably. Another regrettable 
matter is that the number of offences committed during the year shows an increase. 
It is stated that this is due to the increased efficiency of the Police. Coorg is a 
fertile province. With the facilities of railway communication with the province, 
its agricultural produce could be more easily exported and trade would increase, 
leading to an increase of the population and the further advancement of the 
province. 


V.---PRosPecTs oF THE Cors AND 1HK CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 
123. The Dravidan, of the 30th June, referring to the backward condition of 


Agriculture 
livelihood for the 7 


ing iculture, which is the main source of 
Crores of people in this country, dwells upon the necessity of 
5 being started in different localities, so as to improve the 


1 he as ö e in 2 culture and of renderi pecuniary assistance to 


vernment; and dbserves 


s e anoonacoment by the Mysore Darbar that there vil be ere. 
BS immmediste ‘separation of the “executivg from thé say l., thy.” 


Provinee 


says: The time has arrived for enquiring why the Ju 24, 1917. 


VauirrantTa 


— 


Parnixz, 


the Sth July, observes :—It is gratifying to note that aly G. 1017. 


Daavipar, 


the people of this country in the matter of improv- yy, 
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Errata. 


Report No. 25. 1 
Rage 1799, Nine $4, substitule “* at” for “ of ” ie © dena 
„ 1802, paragraph 118, line 17, omit “the” ‘after “with”, 
„„ ee te subslitute . royal-” for Joyal”. 
1808, line 3, omit “the” before Fate”. 


1804, „ 4, substitute “ Requiescat” for Requires cat. 
1804, „ 5, substitute he“ for the” before ** too”. . 


Report No. 26. 

Page 1835, line 3 from the top, for ‘ cannot” read can not v. 
5° Se „ ats aa studnts” read students. 
„ẽ 1839 „ or“ Comigsioner” read ** Commissioner ”. 
„ 13841 „ or“ Chemsford” read Chelmef 
„5 „ 23 from the bottom, delete the comma after “ paper 
„ 1842 14 „ top, for“ resolution” read resolutions ” 
„ 1848, paragraph 43, line 6, for ound” read Round”. 
„ 1854, line 5, from the bottom insert who” for why ” 
„ 1860 „ 2, insert“ may fer many ”. 
„ 1866, item 88, line 3, substitute health ” for heath ”. 
„ „ „ 88 „ 18, ert!“ „ ” after Kiba”. 
„ „ „ 88 „ 46, substitute * speak ” for “ seek ”. 
RR 52. ubs li lu ie life” or. lip ar 


- 


„ 1867, line 5, insert“ is“ after corpse”. 
» „ item 89, line 15, substi/ute “ Saturday ” for “ Sag 
„ „ „ 89 „ 138, isser the“ before activities”. 
* „ 89 „ 34, substitute ** India’s” for ‘‘ Indias” 
„ 1868, line 2, substitute ‘ villains” for “ villians ”. 
1 5, insert „ ” before disorder 
re 17, substitute rule for “ rul, 
1869, „ 37, substitute “ maledictions” for malidictiones . 
1870, „ 3, substitute “extraordinarily” for extraordinary ”. 
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Koei, 11th July 1919.) 
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VERNACULAR PAPERS EXAMINED BY THE TRANSLATORS i 
TO THE GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS ie 
for the Week ending 14th July 1917. = he | i 


District. Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send LE 

to the’ Gef Secretary to Government, Judicial Department, a brief | 1 

report of any d complaint which appears to them to call for notice, or 
whether the facts are as stated; what action, if any, is | 

being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed y 

to be the origin ef the report and what the correct facts are. 11 
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fe’ I. —Hom Apmiisraation. 
Lt eee ‘ay 
. Police. 
(a) 


1. The Indian Patriot, of = 7th July, writes: Dr. Varadarajulu Nayudu 
ges bee ae aridrug writes to New India about an instance 
The Police and “Protest” of nolice terrorism which, if true, deserves at least 
meetings. | atid eee. as much unénce in the attention of the Gov- 
erpment as that Inspector Jaffer Hussain of Tuticorin— the name of the 
Sankaridrug police official does not, however, transpire. . . ‘This kind of 
unnecessary annoyance (i. e., the taking of the names of those who attended, etc.), 
must cease. We can understand a straightforward order that meetings should 
not be held to protest against the internments, but we can never understand this 
havoc of letting loose Police dogs among the people. The mischief done by 
this ceaseless irritation is serious, and is particularly unfortunate ; because it could 
be easily avoided. It is, we think, necessary that explicit instruction should be 
issued to the Police not to rouse popular agitation by this display of over enthu- 
iam. No doubt they are actuated, as they understand it, by the best of motives, 
but the result is to unnecessarily keep an agitation incessantly before the public.” 


) Courts. 0 


2. Junties, of the ‘10th July, remarks :—‘‘ We understand from a note in 

**. the Madras Mail that the Secretary of State has 

GGG vanctioned the raising of the number of permanent 

Judges in the Madras High Court from eight to ten. In other words, there 
will be ten permanent J 


ing of the Hig 


will never 


f ding 
consolidate our 7 * then a further advance and so on. 


have been doing with regard to the High Court. First of all a number of 
temporary Judges are appointed, then some of them are made permanent, then 
more temp 1 delay to get some more Judges made permanent 
aud 80 on. e have just accomplished a bit of consolidation of conquered 
* Therefore, the next move is obviously to appoint more temporary 
udges. (ne of the temporary Judges has been made permanent. Therefore the 
logi f would be the a 


intment of another temporary Judge. 
Court will never become current, no 
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there would be at least twenty- 


Ian Parazoz, 
July 7th, 1917. 


J usTiCs, 
Madras, 
July lech, 1917. 
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Jucdgeships. The position whieh the Secretary 


Jvorron, 


‘Madras, 
July 7th, 1937. 


Hrmpv, 


Madras, 
July 10th, 1917. 


route ce competition. among 


Writing on this subject, New India, of the 10th July, says he announce 
ment has been made that the Secretar of State: for settled finally the- 
permanent strenpth: of ‘the bar 5 Ee ~— — . ips, end that, for 
the present, he has sanctioned, if the state of work needs it, more tem 
; ‘ 8 of State professed pee. 

rofessedly, because the final upshot of the whole matter is so extraordinary 
2 to eae about to vectify seas thatisf a High Court with eight permanent 
Judges and four temporary Judges. Tho position which will result from his 
decision is a High Court of ten permanent: and, three temporary Judges. 


When Samuel Johnson published bis first aecounte uf owe 


he always. took care, as he himself put it, that the Whi politicians 
not the best of it When the bureayoracy in India “to settle plans 


nnected with the administration af justica, chey apparently take equal care that 
‘the wakiJs have not the best of it. New. when. the 


permanent strength is 
increased, it is neither leſt at nine, which would have left three places open to the 
vakil section.of the Bar, nor at eleven, which while giving the other two elasses a 
n in numbers, wonld haue secured the —— those three places, but 

strength is put at ten, so that both civilians and the Barristers might have 
— beneſit from the permanent increases—without being left to the chance of a 
themselves —and the ae ane talk 2 the 
benefit qf any permanent addition to their pros There r perma- 
n Barrister Judges of the High Court, but the 
permanent vakil Judges will Denke om onontinue to be only two. Not even the 
most sundried bureaucrat will dare to say that the vakil Judges have not had a 
distinguished record as His Majesty's Judges. Then, is this not a case of the 
claims of vested interests or pf the ruling race being nlaced 2 the claims of 
fitness and the claims of qn ual opportunities for all His Majesty's subjects alike ? 
And if this is so in the selection of those administering — in the highest 
Courts of the land in the name of His Majesty, what are e te hope for here the 
clash of interests may occur in the lesser = ed of public nnn 7255 


(e) Local and Municipal. 


3. dustice, sot the 7th July, has the follow: 
porary that the Coll 
Tro Vive-Presidentship, South reconimended the 
Areot District Board. assistant as the Vice-President af the District Board. 
Here is an opportunity for putting im a non-official 222 We do not 
eec-eny peason wh tthe Collector should not have thought of it seeing that the 
3 in mo dearth of competent non. officials to discharge the duties of the 
entsliip of the District Board: Unless some convincing e 
ofered for st; the % arrangement is sure to provoke hostile ism. At 
all events guch an appointment will go to discount tha hopes which His Excellency’s 
speech at the last meeting of the Legislative Council on local self-government 
very naturally raised.“ 


4. The Hindu, of the 9 July, states: —“ The present system of water- 


Med ) in the City has already me a 
The e. . l, and it ‘ial be ended itiinedjately if pablic 


confidence in the effckent administrati: mn of the Cor ion should be e 
We are deluged with complaints about the very unsatisfactory results of the new 


n tel a” bilateda.. 
nt of his personal 


scheme of intermittent ‘supply and the amou of anno ‘inconvenience and 
discomfort caused 345 the . is ‘alarming! 45 aud the Corporation Execp- 
—4 e any d to look on the ‘hardships enilured by te ae comments 
eng. v. be ent has been ‘tried and found 0 be 
in 10 K. ele and we must n the ‘ 
Mf water as ‘hitherto, it will be p playing 
‘the € . The intermittent on in ip 
| Sra ee be ng hes ion in 


1 . — „ich . 


— to herald the dawn of the d 


of South Arcot has 


lanation ‘is. 
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Jenn, 
Madras are about to terminate the experiment of tho intermittent water - supply July 19th 1517. 
and to revert to the continuous supply, but the President warns the public that as 
the water-supply ‘will be a mixture of unfiltered and filtered water the consumers 
ought to boil the water before drinking The President of tlie Madras Corporation 
is improving. In 1915-16, for months together, when he supplied a n:ixture of 
filtered and unfiltered water to the citizens of Madras no such previous warning OBE 
wasgiven... . ‘The Madras Mail now remarks ‘ The only thing to be said in 7 | 
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its favour is that it does it openly after giving fair warning’. Yes, most thieves 
honest when they are caught. | 
“That the Corporation would very soon stop the intermittent supply and 

revert to the continuous one we were absolutely certain. That they ever did try 

the intermittent system only shows how stupidthey are. . . ‘The cry that they 

have not a sufficient amount of filtered water and therefore they are compelled to | 

supply filtered and unfiltered mixed is a hypocritical one. The municipal autho- 

rities ought to know by this time that their so-colled filtered water is not sufficiently 

pure to be used as drinking water. Ever since the completion of the filter-beds 

they have only been yielding impure water. . . It is also an idle pretension 

that by mixing filtered and unfiltered water you could improve the quality of the 

mixture. No one who has bad any scientific training worth the name would put 

forward such a proposition. And therefore if a mixture of filtered and unfiltered 

water is supplied it amounts to supplying unfiltered water, and then why go 

through the farce of mixing the so-called filtered und unfiltered water? ‘They can 

only have one object in view, that is, to bamboozle the people. ‘The Corporation | J. 

have bungled, mismanaged and made a hideous mess of their water-supply works, 2 75 

and the only practical method of getting out of that mess would be to continue 

the supply of unfiltered water until such time as they can have proper filter · beds 

to give the required quantity of filtered water. While supplying unfiltered water 

to the inhabitants thé existing filter- beds ought to be emptied and filled again under 

proper supervision. At the same time additional filter-beds ought to be con- 

structed. Till these arrangements of the filter-beds are completed the citizens must 

be supplied with unfiltered water which is in no way inferior, as drinking water, to 

their so-called p t filtered water-supply. . . A proper scientific enquiry 

ought to be made into the working of. the filter-beds in Madras. and if it is proved 

that they are not what they pretend to be, then the mistakes ought tobe corrected 

at the expense of the authorities who have bungled and not at the expense of the 

innocent rate-payers. We have never seen or heard of greater municipal incompe- — | ig 

tence anywhere else. That, perhaps, cannot be helped. But the intolerable part | 1 

ol it is that’ these bungling n authorities sometimes pretend to lecture to 


** 


the people on sanitation.” 7 * | 
Writing on this subject, the Hindu, of the 12th July says: —“ The President Hou, RE 
of the Corporation of Madras Mr. J. C. Molony shoul be congratulated on his Joly 1 bon. b i 


Prompt compliance with the demand of the residents of the city that the inter- 


further delay in reverting to the former method would 
mardonable folly. . . The question of an efficient supply is a ma) 
it it is monstrous that after an expenditure of half a erore of rupees <i 
the Corporation should have recourse to vgrious shifts | i 

upply of filtered water and then finally to fall back upon 1 
pl of flltered and unfiltered water. As we have 1 
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already said, the question of water-supply in the.city should be thoronghly inves- 
igated and efficient remedies applied. This is.abedlutely necessary in fairness. 
justice to the overtaxed 1 and if this is not. done, the Corporation 
will well deserve to be called inefficient, irresponsi ve, and miserably under the 
5. The Wednesday Review, for the week ending 4th July, writes: —“ The 
5 Seeretary of State is to be congratulated on, his 
: Wie Pentland and obtaining His Majesty's sanction fur the retention 
Willingdon. . in office of Pentland and Willingdon for 
sometime longer. Although we are told that the restrictions on travel have 
necessitated this step, we dare say that far weightier reasons have prevailed. The 
period of extension is not stated but if they are to remain here for another five 
years, they will have their work cut out forthem. . . While we feel grateful 
to Mr. Chamberlain for obtaining an extension of term to Their Lordships, we are 
no less grateful to them for consenting to continue in their offices at much sacrifice 
to themselves, and bear again the burden of administration when they might have 
looked forward to a well-earned rest.” : | ‘ 
Writing on this subject, the West Coast Spectator, of the oth July, says :— 
It must indeed be the restrictions in travel now in force that must have led the 
Secretary of State into giving Lords Pentland and Willingdon extensions of office. 
Otherwise Mr. Chamberlain would, not have shown this consideration to these two 
satraps which Lord Hardinge and Carmichael were refused although Indians were 
very keen on it. Kxtensions of office have never done good in the past, and in 
the case of Lord Pentland we do not know how His Excelléncy would fare. 
There is no denying the fact that as Governor he has failed to reach up to the 
expectations of the educated classes who, rightly or r . hold that he has 
failed to apply bis Radical principles to the Government of the Province. 5 
We have only to express the hope that Lord Pentland will yet see his way to 
infuse a little more of his Radical spirit into the administration; and make amends 
for his lapses.” ; 


New India, of the 10th July, observes:—“ The Anglo-Indian press has 


July 10th, 1017. | naturally been jubilant over the indefinite prolongation of His Excellency Lord 


Pentland’s term of office. The official notification explains this as due 
to the restrictions imposed by war. But it is a poor compliment to the powers of 
the Secretary of State, if when a provincial head could promise a safe conduct to 
Mrs. Besant to England he could not secure a similar one to Lord Pentland. And 
we know that the restrictions will not prevent Mr. Bhupendranath Basu and Sir 
‘Prabhashankar Pattani and Mr. Aftab Ahmed Khan from going to England. Or 
did the safety in Lord Pentland’s offer merely refer to condition of the province 
in Mrs. Besant’s absence rather than to her personal safety?’ Hut whatever the 
number and variety of reasons alleged, or whether Lord Pentland stays or goes, 
the agitation in the province will not cease. 


6. In a leader on this subject, the West Coast & 

N 1 states: n avera cial js a slave to routine 

The pa in 1215 — i ge . 
that leaves him no leisure to move freely about cultivating the acquaintance of 
the real people and their leaders. In the old days, in our own district 
(Malabar), Welk. Macgreggor. Austin. Logan and Winterbotham, 
whose names are household words were of the e practically; they had 
opportunities of entering into the life and thoughts of the people. "The exigen- 
cies of transfer were not then so pr ing as they are now, and a Ojvilian had time 

himecl 


tator, of the 5th July, 


to settle down and to acquaint with his new surroun . Ban 

tree darbars ” were the order of the day, ta the results th ane sees dues 
beneficial, Ip our own time, Mr. Tottenham and Mr. Cotton, and before them Mr. 
Dance, went N the ideal, but before they could reach it they were taken 
away to other spheres, but even now their wo lame endure 


ie zen merk and neme Pngure. - 
did, we must also state that we have now a different set of people. 


ee a 


e 
e 
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avans and fathers were content with orderly development 


and progress, wert concerned more with the harvest: and the weather than the 
fish 0 gestion ot the Balkan erisis, we are now impatient idealists who hanker 
15 , an Utopia or Home Mule that is alleged to be the panacea for all evils. We 


do not make any.allowunce for the complexity or diversity of the administrative 
soblem, the dif ulties the Government have to contend against, the conflicting 
interests they have to reconcile and the stupendous nature of the task before.the.n. 
The result is that the. officials and the people drift apart from each other, there are 
mutual recriminations and, unfortunately, mutual distrust also. We never give 
- the officials credit for good intentions, bureaucracy is always on the brain, and 
with some of us; the very word has the effect of a red rag ona bull. Our eriti- 


dms destroy rather than construct, and in the case of many of us bureaucracy is 


synonymous autocracy. Another cause that operates is the advent of spurious 
leaders. Fed upon emotional politics and sentimentalism we run helter-skelter 
after the stamp orator who whet our one appetite and serve pungent dishes. 
, . « Altogether, the situation in the country is not one which we can survey 
without anxiety. Sufficient unto the day ure the evils thereof, but as days 
advance fresh troubles and evils crop up, the creation of both the Government and 
the people. For how long is this state of affairs to continue, for how long are we 
to observe with regret the policy of drift which both the parties follow. ‘The 
Government lack imagination and the people the appreciation of the many diffi- 
culties ahead. Altogether we think it is time that the Government of 
India was liberalised, placed themselves at the head of the national movement in 
this country and became a national Government in the purest and truest sense of 
the term. : 


Writing under the heading the Nemesis” the Non-Brahman, for the week 


ending 8th July, says:-—“It is this kind of false and put up agitation that 
seriously detracts from the foree of Indi:n agitatian. Because we read that Sir 


Edward Carson could start a rebellion in Ireland, we think that the best way to. 


bamboozle the British is, by speéches and resolutions and veiled references to 
subterranean machinations. If students should not be allowed to participate at 


political meetings, if Mrs. Besant and party are not to be left out of internment, 


wo are told that serious things will follow. What will follow? Nothing can follow 
which the Government cannot face. Because Mr. Horniman has to earn his bread 
by abusing Dr. Nayar, it does not mean that India is on the verge of a rebellion. 
newspaper editors have to live by flattering their readers that they are 
really cleverer than any one created by God, only they have no scope tv employ 
their powers, there is no reason why truth should leave the land. . . The 
Zamindars did not care to come forward and preach their political opinions but 
they liad to, for they found a representative who was misrepresenting them. The 
Zamindar manifesto is 2 crushing reply to those who would have Home Rule in a 
hurry. It is only a foplish agitation that could be so easily exposed. It would 
have heen well if the dignity had been preserved; as it is, they have urged the 
eountry to come out and protest. . This wild agitation has made responsible 


to the effect that these people who make the loudest noise are the professionals. 
us have we lust; thas have we exposed ourselves; thus have we proclaimed 
our unfitness for self-goverument by betraying the mutual jealousies and lack of 
confidence among ourselves.” 


7. The West Coust Spectutor, of the 5th J uly, remarks :—‘‘ For some time 
t we bave been hearing strong rumours about a 


The Madras Exeeative Council. Fourth Member being appointed to the Madras 
Executive Council, the office probably going to an Indian. Provided an Indian 


Gated by the people.. . We would prefer an Anglo-Indian Civilian, who can 
netimes bring an open mind to bear on the consideration of administrative or 
mole qusstians and rise above party or seciariun influences, to an epkawaste Indian 
megede. or polities! turn-coat with several axes to grind or vanity to satisfy. 
ian, Lowever able, is more a public danger than a champion of 

hy nat ask the non-official mom bers of the local Council to 


officials enquire what the matter is, and the reply comes from influential quarters 


of the right sort and calibre is appointed, the innovation will certainly be appre- 
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* the member. Such a procedure will not only gratily the people immensely, 


but will also bring the popular element into the Council. This will cectainly be 
a step towards rallying the moderates, and put the intentions of the Government 
beyond doubt.“ N . 
8. In commenting on Lord Hardinge's statement in the House of Lords, the 
„ flindu, of the 7th July, says: —“ The Indian public 
„Lord Hardinge and the will view with dismay the raising of important 
Mes»potamian Commission. matters of administration, military and civil, 
regarding India and their final disposal, without any reference to the people of 
India, without so much as bestowing a thought that the issues affect them most 
and that their opinions must count. . It is astonishing that these far-reaching 
proposals are discussed behind the back of the people of India. ‘There can be no 
more powerful argument ior bestowing upon the people of India real self-governing 
powers and the budget right than this systematic, perverse and unjust Tour of 
deciding momentous issues without any reference to the Indian public an 
éliciting their opinion.” | 
9. Referring to the comments of the Hindu and the Madras Times on Lady 
aap deal Katherine Stuart’s paper before the East India 
1 of Européang Association, Justice, of the 7th July, observes :— 


Long before Kipling wrote about the impossibili- 
ties of the East and the West meeting and long after, people both in India and in 


England have written and spoken extensively op the eternal subject of social 
intercourse between Europeans and Indians. . . A more useless task than that 
of asking English people to change their ways and manners in order to meet and 
study the Indians we cannot think of. It is not necessary fur anyone to change 
one’s ways before one can understand somebody else's ways, and we do not believe 
that it is correct to say that English people who have lived long in India do not 
understand the Indians. They do understand, but the only thing is that they do 
not always admire the ways of Indians. Perhaps some of them have an amused 
contempt for the ways of Indians. Entire social fusion between the two 
communities we never expect, and we do-not advocate any attempts to bring 
about such an artificial fusion. All that we want is that the Indian should under- 
stand the Engiishman’s point of view and that the Englishman should understand 
the Indian’s point of view. It is not the outward manifestations and flatter- 
ing words that we want. Ifthe English people will understand our points of view, 
that would be sufficient. Social reform of the Hindu community can never be 
brought about by European reformers. That reform must come from within. 
Want of social intercourse has not prevented Englishnen in India from appreciat- 
ing the worth of very orthodox Hindus, let us say, like Sir T. Muthuswami Ayyar 
or Sir Bhashyam Ayyangar who were very orthodox in their ways and as such 
had very little of what we may call social intercourse with the Europeans. 


without 


Wo particularly dread the increase in the spread of philanthropic associations 


headed by English women who visit Indian: homes and sympathise with the 
down-trodden Indian women for their subjugated and miserable condition. Such 
philanthropic workers even when they do not come to preach Christianity inflict 
perfect boredom on the down-trodden Indian women. What is more they are 
incapable of producing any impression on the Indian women who, in their own 
resigned way, will simply say They have their ways, we have our ways’. In 
the higher social ranks the attempt of English women to civilise Indian women by 
organising clubs for them and converting them into suffragettes and bridge players 
is also an undesirable innovation. We say all these because we are afraid that as 
a result of the preaching of Lady Katherine Stuart a fresh battalion 


: of European 
social workers may be organised to study us at close quarters and come and 
- preach to us on soeial elevation. Oh! Help!” 


10. The Hinde, of the 9th July, states: —“ We publish elsewhere a communi- 


| . cation from Sir S. Subrahmania Ayyar suggesting to 
Tue Der e the Congress Committees to das Mok Wasaie to 
the Presidentship of the next Congress. We regret we have to express our 
disagreement with the view of our respected countryman. .. . For the purpose 
merely of showing the opinion of the country regarding ‘Mrs. Besant’s activities 


ecessary and a futile proceeding to 
superior force 


ely. demonstrating the ople, however 
verwhelming it may be in favour of a 8 ticular personage, but for the person 
eae uly to preside and to conduct the business of the national institution. 


.. We think; ho 
elect Mrs, Besant when it is practically certain that under the present order of 
‘ernment she cannot act as President of the Congress.” 
II. In the first of a series of articles under this heading, New India, of the 
oo vot ch July, remarks :—“So much has been said, in 
Tho Mesopotamia muddle and season and out of season, of the perfection of the 
ae, „ Jedd tasers administrative system in India and of the marvel- 
lous efficiency of the heaven-born coterie that directs this system, that the 
revelations of absolute ineptitude and wrong headed bungling, made in the Meso- 
tamia Commission Report, must have come upon those who have put implicit 
Pith in this gospel acc 10 bureaucrats, with a tremendous shock. 
We leave to the bureaucrats and their dpologists the task of reconciling if they 
can, these facts, with the theories of the monopoly of political experience, of 
supereminence in administrative ability, and of superhuman initiative and 
foresight, which have been so sedulously attempted to be impressed upon the 
Indian mind by a process of constant reiteration. . . The imaginary campaign 
of calumny and di it, which has been made to serve as an excuse for the 
internment of Mrs, Besant and the initiation of a policy of repression, pales into 
mere mild talk by the side of this authoritative and unanswerable indictment. 
The fact cannot any more be gainsaid that the attempt of governing a great 
people by means of an exclusive caste of foreign bureaucrats has had its day and 
must now cease to be. India demands it, the Empire needs it and the world 
awaits it,” 7 | tn 

12. New India, of tho 10th July, writes: —“ A writer in the London Daily 

E e News, discussing the conversion of General Smuts 

ie evens alg 2 gaa ‘ from the foe of Great Britain into one of its most 
met in ld brilliant instruments,’ recalls to mind that General 
Botha once said that ‘three words saved South Africa for the British Empire.’ 
‘What were they,? he was asked. ‘ Methods of barbarism,’ he replied. ‘ Those 
— uttered by the official leader of the Liberal Party sent a thrill through our 
people. | : 

“The writer, further, points out that ‘there were two men whom the Boer 
Generals had learned to trust, Kitchener in South Africa and Campbell-Bannerman 
at home.) Kitchener offered his terms to the Boer Generals and asked them to 
accept them assuring them at the same time that ‘in a year, or at most in two 
years, there will be a Liberal Government in England and you will get self- 
government.’ It was this prophecy and Campbell-Bannerman’s fulfilment of the 
pro that saved South Africa to the Empire. 


ywever, that it will be something like overshooting the mark to 
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8 writer then triumphantly exclaims that it was the last struggle of 


Imperialism and Liberalism in the governance of the British Confederation, and 
itis the triumph of the Liberal idea of self-government that the presence of 
General Smuts in our midst today represents’. (Italics are ours): 
struggle the last? If so, how is it that in India an earnest 
government was declared by the Parliamentary trustee of Indian 
dangerous political agitation which might even be disastrous to 
and that it was an ‘undesirable political pro da’ for students? Is 
India not a member of the British Confederation? What is the present struggle 
between educated India and the Anglo-Indian Bureaucracy but a fight to the 
finish bet wer brummagem Imperialism and hearted Liberalism ? 
ak our Anglo-Indian friends, putting them on their oath as jurors, to 
ost this passage and say with as much sincerit¥ and impartiality as 
uished by the quantum of British blood coursing in their veins, whether 
ntain exactly the idea and the argument that Mrs. Annie Besant and 


endeavouring to propagate in this country and whether 
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the wanerable lady and her faithful: gifted licutenants were not deprived of their 
liberty by a once Radical Governor because of such endéavour, whereas General 
Smuts and President Wilson have. been almost deified by their countrymen at 
home for leading them from the darkness produced by the never-ending ancient 

pean antagonisms into a ‘nobler plane of ideas,’ clearing the issue and 
ising their case? May we not, with the same writer, say that this difference 
in treatment is due to the machinery of Government in England ‘scrapped’ by 
Mr. Lloyd George. ‘He has made Lord Milner his right-hand man and has 
seated Lord Curzon on his left hand, and we may add, Austen Chamberlain on 
the gadi of the Great Moghul at Downing Street. ‘He has closured the voice of 
the Nation abroad and has made Lord Northcliffe the mercury of his ideas. It is 
this surrender of the interests of.democracy to the enemies of democracy that is 
the ultimate root of the distrust that prevails, and the discontent that has gone so 
deep in the labour world and we may add—in the Indian continent.” 


13. In concluding an article = this 1 New India, — the 13th July, 
e . remarks:— These are times when courageous 
The making of leaders. declaration of principles is required and one way 
to impress it is indicated by the United Provinces and Bombay leaders by joining 
the Home Rule League. hat must we think ‘of those here and elsewhere who 
have not done so? We know that however much we may shield and protect 
them in these columns, they are marked men in the young Indian public who 
have now the occasion to know who are truly their leaders and who are only 
nominally so, because they want to be in the good books of both the Government 
and the people. We feel the process at work which is sifting our publicists into 
grain and chaff and a few days more will clearly show where stands who. 
Members of young India, here is a magnificent opportunity before you. Do 
not wait to be led; endeavour to be leaders yourselves; do not be deterred b 
Governmental frowns; do not be tempted by bureaucratic favours; do not fall 
prey to any system of political jobbery. Resolve to be a man of the le and 
shun equally praise and blame from the opposite camp of those who are fighting 


against our freedom. Be courageous, be firm, be persistent and remember that 
unless the interned leaders are released, your foremost duty is to intern, boycott, 


_ reject everything— bureaucratic and official. The motherland has proclaimed her 


needs, she. has raised the 2 Who will deliver me from bondage; which of 
my sons will be heroes in the strife” The time for waverers and sycophants is 
over, that for courageous, dauntless, single-eyed patriots has arrived. Who will 
make the adequate response and find a place in the history of India?“ 


‘ 
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I.—Forgzicn Pol xrics. i 


14. The Hinds Nesan, of the 6th J uly, reproduces in Tamil the pro heey of 


. Ja astrologer about the end of the war 
A prophecy about the war. appears in the Hindu of the 5th idem. ' 


15. Tha eu. of 7 * 4th July, in its leader on war observes :—As 
The war. Lloyd George has said though the final victory has 
6 become distant by the Russian revolution, it is 
corti that the victory that will be obtained is sure to be complete. But much has 
yet to be done. The recovery of the countries conquered is fraught with difficul- 
— It will take time to put down the pride of the Germans who have been 
for war ond to stake their all. The sub-marine peril has not 


re 
stopped until victory is 


gained whatever obstacles may stand in the way. 
Thereby liberty will destro Aalener. This is the vow of the Premier. All are 
awaiting the fulfilment of this vow. 


16. The Messenger of Truth, for July, says:—On account of the German sub- 

— ' 3 marines sinking merchant vessels and on account 

problem in Eng of the army needing all available provisions, the 

pare ple of the countries e in the war have not sufficient food-stuffs to eat. 

e Germans and theif allies also — the same difficulty. It seems that 
the time has come when every one in England can lia ve only a half-meal. 


17. Referring to the troubles in Chins, the Yogakshemam, of the 6th July, 
Troubles in Chi ts out that a republic being replaced by autocracy - 

is more ——— than the latter being replaced by 

the former, and that, owing to the selfishness of certain Chinese leaders, and to 
the interference of Ja n, America, Germany, and other foreign powers, China 
has had no peace at all, since the establishment of the republic, and asks Who 


— 12 sorry for these diseensions which have crept in in our neighbouring 
cbun 


II.— Hou ADMINISTRATION. 


(a) Police. 
18. Referring to the fact that the Police Inspector Mr. Jafer Hussain stopped 
Tuticorin meeting. a meeting arranged to be held at Tuticorin, to 


protest against internments, the Desamaia, of the 
We aro glad the Police Inspector did not go the length of 


under the Defence of India Act. May the leaders know who 
authority to stop the meeting! 
19. The Desabhimani, of the Ist aed ‘mat In * India * * at 

| 0 for knowing the defects in the people an 
Dare e Investigation p them, bat for ascertaining what the 
22 e had to say about the Government and the 
in pop for the we spe vf helping the Government to redress the grievances of 
. ant in ancient history that the Government ever 
— to punish the people for disclosing their defects. . . We 
ot the {Griminal Tnvetigation ment ever since the 
tthe agi the 2 partition. 80 long as the 
e of cers follow just ways, there can be no harm 
tans, tas She when they tread unjust ways, the difficulties caused to the people 

Y. beyond. — Rar reporte are gospel truth to Government, 
de One 3 rtion of them is false. Still the Government 
bay in — a our com The 
h them, but we the 
bodies da oso get 


been removed completely. Mr. Lloyd George has promised that war will not 
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truer information. We do not say that it is us less to have that department, but 
we understand from the wees A in the people that a good deal of what they do 


is wrong. It is the duty of the Government to remove this stain on themsblyves. 


Axmmarsaxatms,.. 20. A correspondent to the Andhraprakanka, of the 3rd July, says:—The 
July ard, 1517. e 


a Police Sub-Inspéctors are devoid of experience and 
They suspect their subordinates and the villag officers. ° The constables have no 
‘espect for them and do them any amount of harm. The constables do not fear 
extra drill or punishment by’ black mark. Under such circumstances, there can 
be no detection of crime. The present day Sub-Inspectors think that it is beneath 
their “dignity to make friends with village officers. How can they get the 
requi — in cases? The higher authorities do not seem to interfere 
in these matters. The Circle Inspectors are a disadvantage to the department. 
Instead of ‘advising and ‘helping the Sub-Inspectors, they promote animosity 
between them and the constables. When a Sub-Inspector prescribes.some duty 
to a constable, the latter goes to the Circle’ Inspector and complains, with the 
result that the Sub-Inspector is asked to give that duty to some one else. The 
Gircle Inspectors are a source of trouble to the Sub- Inspectors, so much so that the 
‘constables do not ‘respect the latter at all. Ifthe grade of Circle Inspectors is 
abolished, the Deputy Superintendents will be of much help to Sub-Inspectors, 
and the constables will den sieve under them respectfully. 


(6) Courts. 


21. The Swadesamitran, of the 7th July, publishes a letter from a corre- 
bee spondent on the subject of tie recent addition made 

o Madras High Court. to the number of permanent Judges of the Madras 
High Court, and the recommendation of the Madras Government to confirm the 


temporary additional Judges: In the course of this letter the following observa- 


tions occur: The fact that permanent arrangements are not made in the case of 
such important officers of law as the Judges of the High Court is indeed a reason 
to lower the regard and esteem the people have towards these officers. If High 
Court Judges, who occupy the highest seats of justice, are given extension of 
service every six months or a year like ordinary officers, doubt is raised in the 
minds of the people as to how it is pew for these Judges to discharge their 

duties impartially. Therefore, it will indeed be a good thing to put a stop to the 
present practice of appointing additional Judges. Such arrangements may be 
made for short periods whenever the work is increased under unforeseen circum- 
stances. -However, the powers to appoint temporary additional Judges should be 
rarely exercised and not as a matter of course. Moreover, as far as our experi- 
ence goes; more Judges tlian nine are not required to dispose of the work in the 
High Court. But the Secretary of State has consented to the appointment of ten 
permanent Judges. This is, in our opinion, quite sufficient. re’ are certain 
other reasons for our saying that nine Judges will suffice. According to the 
statute, a third of the number of permanent Judges should be barristers and a 
third civilians. Consequently there can be three Indians. If there be ten Judges, 
‘it happens that four should be barristers and four civilians. Then there can be 
‘only two Indians. It is the opinion of certain distinguished Judges that it will 


doe by itself an excellent thing if the people are convinced that in the Supreme 


Court of Justice the Judges spend their whole time and energy solely in the 
administration of justice even though work may thereby be delayed. This is 
indeed also the opinion of the people. Therefore there is no reason for the 
Government to increase the expenditure by appointing additional Judges on the 
score Of ‘arrears of work. 4 | 1 : 

Pres as eee ym 


(d) Education. 


7 
7 : 


rien Onnen | 90 22 ‘Referring to the high percentage of failures, in the recent Intermediate 


Pha ee Wecc.:., Examination of the: Madras, University; the: United 
ye yee cary nn 1 July: iobserves : that tj. failure 
ei Pi 7. oa f „ins i. are ue 0 to | on the partrof the: ‘heads 0 
colleges in the matter of admiesions of students into the college: classes, partly to 


1989 


23. The Swadesamitran, of ** 6th 1 writes: — There is a great difference 
e between the instruction as imparted in England 
National education. and that as imparted in India. 1 n England “they 
develop all the powers of the child and pay attention to its intellect, memory, 
sensibility, desires and physical strength. The first two alone are developed in India, 
whilé the others are neglected. As an effect of the method followed in England, 
not only do the students there improve their intellect but also acquire such 
qualities as patriotism and loyalty and become physically strong. In India the 
ideal is to pass examinations merely for the sake of earning-a livelihood, and 
students are engaged in preparing themselves for the same. l'hese examinations 
are indeed such as to test only the training of memory. Mr. Justice Bhiman of 
Bombay writes in the Bombay Chronicle that it is true that the method of instruc- 
tion imparted here, instead of training the intellect to be a useful faculty, 
converts it into a dustbin, He belongs to the (Civil Service, and when one 
belonging to that service relentlessly condemns tke very method that is held in 
high esteem by the members of that service, it becomes reasonable for the Govern- 
ment to give up this method and co-operate in the deliberations that are being 
made by Mrs. Besant and others to impart instruction on national lines. By 
education all the natural powers of the man must be developed. Why should we 
waste our time in reading several English books with a view to speak and write 
correctly English, a language foreign to us? Should we not train ourselves to 
think and to consider and act as the occasion requires? Memory too should be 
developed, but instead of burdening it with unnecessary things, only such matters 
as would be useful to us sheuld be committed to it. The student should be 
active and enthusiastic and havo strength of mind to tread upon a running 
serpent. His education should not make him think of the protection of his family 
as his only object. of his life, but also instil in his mend the noble idea that it is 
his duty to strive for the well-being of his country and people. Unless people 
care for self-respect, this nation cannot progress. Ihe student should be made 
familiar with the ancient history of this country in order to make him feel that 
he also comes of a martial race, and not to think that it is his fate to suffer 
himself to be beaten by others. The Indian Histories now in use in schools close 
in a few pages the ancient civilization and the condition of people, and elabor- 
2 deals with matters such as the various invasions of India by other nations. 
Such books as these should be turn and thrown away and or ol 
can speak of the greatness of the Hindus. Unless the method of instruction is 


reformed as above, it will not be possible for us to derive the full 
benefit of education. 


24. The Andhrapatrika, of the 3rd July, reports Mr. Earnest Wood to have 
eat Earnest Wood oa educa- 


said:—We have to find out the defects in the 
present system of education in which book-learoing 
: is the most important thing. The student does not 
develop character by book-learning. Again the education now imparted is not 
useful in life, and is quite unsuited to the present times. It is thus full of defects 
and we have to replace it by d system which will develop character in the student. 


45. The Andhrapatrika, of the 3rd July, publishes a Telugu version of the 
De Madanapalle College curriculum, etc , of the National University College 
1 5 at Madanapalle, into which the Madanapalle College 
| was transformed. 

*. A correspondent to the Andhrapairika, of the 3rd July, ae be — 
The present day edncagion, Present system of education ruins the physica 
ep vier se pu pts igour and health Sf boys and girls and that 75 per 

cent of the graduates havo lost * 


eir health and are unable to do any work. 


by books that 


SwADESAMITRAN, 


Madras, 
July 6th, 1917. 


ASDHRAPATRIKA, 


Madras, 
July ard, 1917 


ANDBRAPATRIEA, 
Madras, 
July 3rd, 1917. 


ANDHRAPATRIKA, 
Madras, 
July 3rd, 1917. 


Suna nem, 


N 
July let, 1917. 


21. The Sudarsini, of the Ist July. sayal:—Only 16 per-cént:have passed the 


„ ee at examination — PB ean print — x * 
che School Final and the only our University | shows such bad results. 
Intermediate examiuations, _ Wit is to be done when eo many candidates are 
plucked every year in the Intermediate and School Final examinations just as sheep 
are slaughtered before goddesses. . . The School Fine! examination candidate 
has to spend a very large amount and other things for his education only to 
find himself plucked in the end. This is unfortunate. The expedition for the 
Intermediate examination is much bigger than those of Gazni Muhammad. What 
the elders at home accumuiate like ants without enjoying it themselves, is all 
consigned to the stomach of the schools. The students lose their health The 
parents find themselves unable to pay their dcbta incurred an account of the 


ci education of their sons. When the pass list is published, the plucked candidates 


ANDEEAPATRIKA, 
July Sth, 1917. 


Qavumz Rzrorr, 
July 5th, 1917. 


almost run mad. The elders at home fear that their boys may run away or 

commit suicide. Bad times have come. We do not know who is account- 
able for all this misery. Yet students join schools and colleges in crowds, being 
hy pnotised by the University. } 


28. Andhrapatrika, of the 5th J uly, gives in Telugu an abstract of the 
The Bombay Educational proceedings of the Bombay lducational Conference 
Conference. and of the speeches made thereat. 


e 7 29. The Qaumi. Report, of the 5th July, refer- 

Shilly-sballying in connexion ring to the dilemma in regard to naming the college 

6 N bee * or Islamia” says: — We are in doubt 
as to whether there are to be one or two colleges. 


Muhammadars are extremely anxious to know what upheavals these proposals 
have caused, Are they tired of this mutual conflict or has the Government given 
them the order to rest awhile? How is it that neither the Usmania nor the 
Islamia College has yet been established? If both still lack the power to issue 


from the realm of not being, why does the Government delay in raising its own 
Madrasa-i-Azam to the status of a college ? 


The Government is aware that there is only one Government College, the 
Presidency College, in the citys and that its standard is so high that Muhammadan 
students scarcely dare think of approaching it. Besides the college is open to all 


and Muhammadans have no special claim uponit ‘There are two Mission Colleges 
which have their own principles to follow. 


These incidents proclaim that Muhammadans are in need of a National 
College: If there be any complexity about the proposals for the establishment of 
the “‘ Usmania” or the “ Islamia” College, the Government should adopt measures 
for simplifying matters. The silence and the neutrality of the (jovernment with 


reference to the subject are incomprehensible. Why does it shirk the settlement 
of so important and educational question? 


We hear that there was some difficulty in the number of the “ managing 
body ”, but.we published the opinion of the community in the matter in these 
very columns statirg that no one was more deserving of the Presidentship 
than Justice Abdur Rahim, and if he, for some reason or other, could not accept 
the responsibility, then Khan Bahadur Muhammad Bazullah Sahib Bahadur, B. A., 
might assume it. In the official circle he is one of whom his alma mater is justifi- 
ably proud. While the educational services he has rendered both officiall y and 

ally have placed the community under a deep debt of obligation to him. 


Although we do not advocate any far-reaching interference on the part of 


| . pa 

the Government, but we do not consider. there is an 2 ion to the intment 

pyro or — e as members of the Board of distingui bel. officials 
10 are acceptable to the community ani who have tedly given practical 

proof of their impartiality. = - 7 Clie — 


We cextainly de not propose that the Government should beptise the Muslim 


‘em r interest in the question, we 


d join the cemmunity in its request th. 
foundation of one college er the — de quitkty. l ** its request that the 
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wien, of the 1th July, has the following short note on the | Dzavmay, 1 
FER a ada subject. of water-supply in the Madras City :—Let July 4th, 2917 
=... bygones os, e The Corporation mixed up iiss 
Ster and supplied it to all the people. The Health 

ith gratification that diseases were on the 4 and that the 

rate of mortality came dawn! And so some days went on. Alas! What shall 

we say? The N ee again raised that the death-rate was going up. The 

Municipal officers have now come to the conclusion that this state of things is due 

to the supply of mixed water with poisonous bacteria. Thus within a year, they 

have made two different statements. They have expressed that the very water 

which was the cause of decrease in the rate of mortality in 1915 was the cause 

for its increase in 1916. Tnis is a wonder of wonders. The corporation is 

blowing hot and cold in the same breath. 

Referring to the same subject, the Hindu Nesan, of the 4th July, reproduces in pv Mm, 
Tamil the comments of Justice in its leader of the ird instant on the inefficiency aly eth, 1907. 
of the Health Officer to point out scientific defects in the system of water- supply * 
in the Madras city or to make the necessary sanitary arrangements. 


31. The Andhraprakasika, of the $0th June, refers to the proposed increase of brennt, 
; municipal tax in the city of Madras, and requests June 30th, 1917. 
, aN the Corporation to avoid” it by — their 
present expenditure to some extent, by putting an end to unnecessary ostentation, 
and by replacing some of the highly-paid officers by our countrymen with less 
salaries. It hopes that the Government will not support the proposal of the 
municipality. 5 
32. The Hindu Nesan, of the 6th July, reproduces in Tamil extracts of An , 


comments made by Justice in its leader of the July 6th, 1917. 
Im 5th idem on this subject. 


33. The Andhruprekasika, of the 30th June, fears that in tlie ae — 


Madras, 
Tho Lahore protest meeting, protest meetings, the orders of the Punjab Govern- Dune 30th, 1917. 


ment prohibiting students from attending the 
meeting held at Lahore and the press from publishing the proceedings of the 
meeting will form two episodes attracting the attention of the public. It also 


ve 2 the present agitation may strain the relations between the rulers and 
raled. 


$4. The Qaumi Report, of the 4th July, writes: — The apprehension regarding Mr sFe=s 
W the interruption of the facilities for procuring water July 4th, 1917. 
ne. Nae unfortunately developed into a dread of 
drought. It is diffienlt to get rid of the idea of a compulsory famine. Owing to 
Ramzan, Mussalmans are having a taste of an ill-timed disturbance. It is pre- 
sumed that the ion can hardly realise the attendant difficulties of the fast, 


or of fasting, but t the Government turn its attention in this direction? for, 
in the houses of those who are keeping the fast, loud is the lamentation caused by 
this enforced famine. What can . purdah naskin ladies do? t 


8 are not responsible for losses due to thefts by railway servants does not stand 


reason. | 
(J] Salt and Abkari. 
36, Ady 


erting to the order of the Government e irs addition of Her Nass, 
Excise Advisery ~ ,... three more members to the cise Advisory July 4th, 1917. Joi 
an off, HE . Committees in municipalities and unions, one being + 

cer of the Abkäri Department and the other two nominated from among the } i 
. 1 
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(A) Railways. 
35. The Andhraprakasika, of the 3rd J uly, says that railway parcels are being | | 
Railway thett meddled with in transit and attributes it to the fact July ard, 1917. 1 
ende 7 that the railway 4utborities have ae that they a 
vesponsible for any losses that may occur in transit. The paper says 
that the authorities may beara be res ible for ascidente and that to state that 


8 — — — — ͤ— = 
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elected non- official members of the municipalities or unions, with discretionary 
power to the President to add to the number one nominated from among the 


classes which do not consider drinking an evil habit, the Hindu Nesan, of the 4th 


July, observes :— We approve of the nomination of two of the elected non-official 


members of municipalities or unions to the committee. We do not, however, 


approve of the appointment on the Committee of an Abkäri officer or of an 
additional member, if necessary, from among the class or classes which do not 
considér drinking an evil habit. The Abkäri officer will give only such advice as 
will not affect. the excise revenue. We cannot say that the member, who is of 
opinion that drinking is not an evil habit, will be of much use to the committee. 
It is not possible to assert definitely that the reforms now made by the Govern- 


ment in the constitution of the Excise Committees will be productive of as much 


. Cuddalore, 
June Soth, 1917. 


good as is expected by the people. 
| (Y General. 


37. The Desabhimani, of the 30th June, has the following English leaderette 
ae on this subject:—We are deeply sorry that the 

The internment of —— 8 Madras Government have under the Defence of 
ner Arundale and India Act caused Mrs. Besant and her co-workers 

Messrs. Wadia and Arundale to be interned. The 

circumstances under which this order was passed by the Madras Government 
have been rather peculiar and people throughout India from one end to the other 
are still labouring under a diffien ty to know what it was that brought these 
highly esteemed and genuine lovers of India to this fate. The Defence of India 
Act is a measure passed to meet the exigency of the present war situation and it 
is intended to operate against those who prove the avowed enemies of the British 
in and out of India. So far as the whole of India can see Mrs. Besant has been a 
staunch lover of British Rule and she has spent not a little of her energy and 
influence towards that end. Her ardent and sincere appeal to students and men 
to join the Defence Force of India is itself a point in illustration. In almost all 
her utterances there was a current of her deep love and unshaken loyalty to the 
British Raj. Messrs. Wadia and Arundale have been her sincere co-workers the 
former being of a Parse descent, the latter an out and out Englishman. 
Mr. Wadia. was never known up till now to have transgressed neither law nor 
order, and Mr. Arundale was nothing if not an eminent and enthusiastic educa- 
tionist. While so, it is inexplicable why the Defence of India Act was applied 
against these three worthies—the true lovers of India and the British Rule. The 
action of the Madras Government is deeply to be regretted. It has outraged 
the feelings of most of the people of India and manifestation of such feelings is 
had every day at public meetings all over the lund. Indian leaders of thought 
and opinion have been shocked by this order which seems to set at naught all 
constitutional principles of Government, and they are evidently trying to 
exercise their moral independence in the matter. . At a junctare like this when 
India works with her Sovereign hand and glove against the common enemy, 
making vast sacrifice of her men and money, we feel it our humble duty to our 
Government to express that the action of the Madras Government in this respect 
does not look well advised, fraught as it is with evil consequences. We would, 
therefore, anxiously expect that the British authorities act with their usual states- 
manship and try to smoothen the ruffled situation satisfactorily.” 

The same paper publishes the following English letter from the pen of a 
correspondent, relating to the same subject: All true sons of India are 
devoted lovers of the British connection with India and the utmost concern at the 
present crisis of the world’s history is that the civilisation of man be maintained 
against the barbarity of the Modern Huns, by a crushing defeat of the German 
and his allies. So, it is, that anxiety is felt lest that the aetion of the Madras 


Government should damp or chill the enthusiasm of war support about which 
ee nowige behind any part or portion of the British ire. And in 


is connection it may be observed that Madras share of subscription to the War 
Fund, was much hel Mrs. Besant with her voice and pen, It is also an 


i nde * , 
open secret that till the last hour before her internment, Mrs. Besant: was. every 


— 


* 


2 1943 


sin sion f be with the pride of her race and instinct with true 
admiration for the Part that Es 


ngland has played in the cause of man and his 


freedom in this glot . And therefore the treatment that was accorded to her in 
the absence of the least of little signs of any disturbance anywhere, is an event 


cious indeed. = : 
„ Now, with the volume of feeling over the action of the Madras Government 
go manifested by such illustrious people all over the Indian Continent, it is 
never too late to right the wrong done to India and her best friends. Tne best 
way to act is to do even in the manner suggested by the Times of India. And 
allayi public 1 to do a handsome deed and trouble is at an end with 
me irs methods of ernment and certainly not by internment. The one 
unfortunate thing always is, that repression does not succeed in suppressing 
imagined evil, and when it 1s misapplied, it providentially adds a momentum to 
the persecuted cause. 80 it is here. The internment order has given a bold 
ſeap forward to the Home Rule cause, it has united all ranks of people to it and 


Home Rule has come to stay, in India. India is not like South Africa where 


democracy is boldly demanded despite Botha's staying hand. So every true 
citizen of the British Empire would humbly advise the Government not to persist 
in the path so unwisely chosen but to promptly draw itself alongside the people, 
ut itself at the head of them and bravely bring about self-government itself. 

e are not concernéd with Mrs. Besant and her colleagues, as individuals, but 
the cause is greater than anyone person or many such persons. So, it will be 

rt of the wisdom of things that to suit the altered condition of the world, and 
in the present changed Indian political outlook, the Government will be ver 
statesmanlike in giving unasked that which the whole world and the Briti h 
Empire in particular holds dear and has—self-government. 


The Hindu Nesan, of the 4th July, reproduces in Tamil the substance of 
the speech made by the Hon'ble Mr. V. S. Srinivasa 
* 3 ae Sastri as the President of a public meeting held 
ae at Poona on the 28th June 1917 to protest against 


— orders of internment, which appears in extenso in the Hindu of the 3rd July 
17. | 


The same paper also reproduces in Tamil an abstract of the comments of the 
Bombay Chronicle as to the sources of Lord Pentland’s inspiration for the issuing 
of these orders, which are republished in the Hindu of the same date. 


_ Advertang to the order issued by the Deputy Commissioner of Lahore prohibit- 
ing the publication in the newspapers of the proceedings of the meeting held in 
the Bradlaugh Hall to protest against the orders of the Madras Government 
interning Mrs. Besant and Messrs. Arundale and Wadia and to his subsequent 
announcement to the newspapers of his having cancelled the said order, the same 
pes observes that, instead of doing an act with due deliberation and without 
laste, to issue an order and then cancel it on reconsideration, will only cause the 
888 1 the Government to be lowered in the estimation ot the public and 
ing else. 


The Hindu Nesan, of the 5th July, reproduces in Tamil the comments of the 
Hinds in its issue of the 4th instant on this subject. 


The Dravida Patria, of the 4th July, reports that, iu the ladies’ meeting held 
at Sankaridrug to protest against these internment orders, the President, Srimati 
1 Ammal, wife of Dr. Varadarajulu Nayudu, editor of the Prapancha- 
miran, of Madras, has said that every man and every woman should work for the 
“quisition of Home Rule for India subject to British supremacy and improve the 
ustries of the country by hasing only swadhesi goods and boycotting foreign 
goods generally and the ish goods in particular with a view to condemn the 
Rule League 8 i i sed by th 
authorities an be prepared to bear the hardships which may be. caused by the 


Ihe Hinds Ne of the 5th Jul reproduces in Tamil the gist of the speech 
made by the Hon’ble ir, C. I. Genen ot a public meeting 1 6 
W dere eine 28 orders. The speech appears in the ; re 
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vernment, and that every one should join the Home 
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July 4th, 1917. 


Hm Nusan, 


July 5th, 1917. 


Daaviva Pater ma, 


Madras, 
Jaly 4th, 1917. 


Hinpu Nzsan, 


Madras, 
July 5th, 1917. 
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The Swadesamitran, of the 6th July, reproduces in. Tamil. the substance 
2 b n. kus intorament of Mra. Besant f the letter written to the Hindu, of the Sth idem 


Arundale and by Mr. V. Subba Rao, a retired District Registrar, 
| on this subject, 


The same paper also reproduces in Tamil the letter written by Kummatta 


Chinnarappa Reddi and Chinna Yerikalappa Reddi of Anantapur district $o the 
Andhraprakasika, conducted on the lines of Justice, referring in appreciative 
terms to the work of Mrs. Besant in India and expressing their regret at the 


ékers at the several meetings 


ttitude of the paper in supporting the internment orders and writing derisively of 
the 1 4 wa held to protest against these orders, 
n publishing the proceedings of @ public meeting held on the 2nd July 


19:7 in the Tiunevell y Club, Vannarpettai, under the presideney of Mr. A. 
Krishnaswami Ayyar, a retired District Judge of Travancore, te protest against 


these orders, the same paper observes that the internment 


of Mrs. Besant has 


caused alarm, sorrow and surprise even in the rural parts of this district. 
The same paper publishes, from the pen of a correspondent, the proceeding 
1e 


of a meeting 


at Kumarapalayam, Trichengode taluk, Salem 


8 
district, to 


protest against these orders. A resolution to buy swadheat goods even at a loss 
was passed at this meeting with a view to improve Indian industries and to 
impress on the English people the present needs of the Indians. . 

- Referring to the interpellations in the Parliament in egnnection with these 
internments and the repressive measures adopted by the Madras Government, and 


the reply of the Secretary 


of State for India supporting the action of that Govern- 


ment, the Swadesamitran, of the 6th July, expresses its surprise at his pronounce- 
ment that the Government of India have been given full discretion in matters of 
administration and observes:— As for India it has no self-government. The 
executive powers entrusted to the authorities can indeed be said to be unlimited. 
Though for the proper exercise of these powers, they are not responsible to the 
Indians, it was settled sixty years ago that they should be responsible to the 
Parliament. In those days, soon after the quelling of the Sepoy Mutiny, Queen 
Victoria assumed direct charge of the Government of India, appointed a Secretary 
for it and made him completely responsible to the Parliament. Mr. Chamberlain 
has now relieved himself of that responsibility. But it is quite certain that the 


SwapDesaMITRan, 


Madras, 
July 7th, 1917. 


Parliament will not leave him so lightly. Tho 


war, it may not be 


h on account of the pressure of 
3 possible for them to attend to this at the present moment, 
there is no doubt that they will attend to it at the close of the war. 


Whatever 


that may be, now that the Government are armed with powers to enforce repres- 
sive measures at their will and pleasure. it becomes imperative for our countrymen 
to, realise their condition and the duties they owe to their motherland and to 
conduct themselves with courage and calmness. 


Referring to the message of sympathy sent by Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
in connection with this interoment, the Swadesa- 
the e of Mrs. Besant. trans, of the 7th J uly, trusts that, as he has wide 
experience of Europe and is highly esteemed by the liferati of Japan and by 
America, the opinion of that great man will have the effect of producing good 


sense in our rulers. 


The same paper publishes, from the pen of correspondents the 
of a public meeting held at Vettaikkäram pudür village in the Coim 


edings of 
re district 


and at Negapatam in the Tanjore district, under the auspices of the Home Rule 


Leagues to protest against the internment of Mrs. Besant and her two oo 
A resolution to buy swadeshi goods was 


passed in the former, and in the latter the 


| President of the meeting exhorted those present to take the swadeshi vow. 


SwaDRsaMiITRAn, 
Madras, 
July 9th, 1917. 


The Swadesami tran of the 9th July, also re roduces in. Tamil the 
by the Hon’ble Mr. C. V. ere ue P in. 8 


peech mad 
eeting held at Allahabad to — 


against these internments, which appears in the Hinds of the 4th July 1917. 
The Andhrapairika, of the 30th June, publishes a Telugu version. of the 


proceedings of a meeting held at Vizagapatam to 
, oe. 5 Lee e the eee quoting ——— 
oi, the President and portions af: the of the mover-of ‘the first: resalution. 


Iv. says that the first : 
League in larger Ris Baap 9 


exhorted the public to join. the Home Rule 
ths coc ele * wee 


1045 ; 


The Sudarsins, of the e only» ne gg 3 Government Ht Senner, 
Mis Besant. n erence of India Aet against Ja te a 
8 Mra. Besant who taught the people in a Vaeter n 
way the ways and means obtaining swaraj under the British Govornment, and 

throwing the loyal Indien population into consternation, has caused us regret and 

surprise. The people are as sorry now for their separation from Mrs. Besant as 
they were when Rama and the Pandavas were exiled. We are at a loss to know 

what necessity there was tor the Madras Government to enforee such a cruel Act 

against Mrs. Bes t and Measrs. Arundale and Wadia, and what policy it was thus 

to dishonour the Indians, who were hoping for at least some liberties being granted 

to them under the British rule, and expecting their success every moment. This 

sad news spread throughout the country and has caused people immense pain 

even to those in villsges. If the interned persons had been punished after trial, 

then there could be no cause for indignation. May His Majesty King George V 

and the Prime Minister Mr. Lloyd George, who says that on the close of the war 

India must be granted some privileges, restore to us the interned persons and 

deserve the gratitude of the three hundred millions of the Indian population. 


Two. correspondents to the Andhraprakasika, of the 29th June, write to it Aviv AT, 
to the following wffeet:—We became subseribers to your paper with a view to Jane 29th i917, 
encourage it, but your writings supporting the Madras internments have filled us 
with grief and 1 We are sorry for the tone of your writings. Mrs. Besant 
bas established Rule Leagues and been trying to bring about reforms in 
conformity with the wishes of the people The light spirit with which you refer 
to Mrs. Besant is improper. We are of opinion that you have been thereby doing 
disservice to the country and to the Non-Brahmans. Your articles create great 

_ agitation among the reading public. 


The Aadhrapatrika, of the 30th June, reproduces the above article. 2 


Jane 80th, 1917. 

The Desabhimani, of the A 5 uly, says in its leader: — Lord Hardinge unter 

and the High Court of Bombay approved of the July ist, 1917. 
lente a agitation e, Then 8 1 the mistake in 
such agitation? We do not accuse Mrs. Besant, like some papers published by 
the English, of writing strong articles, for she was born in — which is the 
abode of freedom, and her writings therefore cannot but be strong. If she used 
disloyal words, it would be well to point them out. If her agitation was 
altogether wrong informing her of such a fact would have averted matters coming 
to the present state, and Mrs. Besant would have been saved the present restraint. 
It is a delusion to suppose that the swaraj agitation is progressing through her 
paper only. Will that agitation disappear even if she be made a living corpse ? 
. .. It is wmnecessary that — just men who carry on constitutional 
u should follow thie will of the rulers. When the editors of papers who 
ts in the administration, do not firmly and fearlessly publish them in 
‘Papers, it is the same whether they and their papers exist or do not exist. 
‘Is it the object of papers to make mountains of molehills, as do the Justice and the 
Asthraprakasika, and earn praise? What policy is it to fail to find out if the 
statements in an article are true or not, and.to refrain from satisfying the wishes 
of the people ? It papers do not publish the defects in the administration, how 
are the rulers to know the views of the people. Wedo not mean by this that 
Papers should write sedition. However careful a writer may be, he may make 
mistakes in writing. But if the editors are warned, they will feel thankful and be 
cute in the future: Mrs. Besant is an advocate of the people. It is her enthu- 
dean evotion to duty thut: roused the indignation of the Government and made 
: her p ing her articles cannot be said to be faulty. 
Besant, who has identified her welfare with that of the people and 
all to the cause of ri sness, is a stain on the British 
There arb signs all over India tliat the internment will in no way 

tation: In Mrs. Besant’s writings we do not see any signs of 
ran Emagine. We. equest:the public not to retrace their steps 
icuiites un de, but to carry ow a constitutional agitation without 
r gn in their speeches-or writings. 


The internment of 


. n dear iat 


AWDERAPATRIEA, 
Ju dra, 1917. 


ANDHRAPATRIEKA, 
Madras 


July brd. 1917. 


ANDERAPATRIEA, 


sigh sa - 1946 


A ‘correspondent to the Andkrapuirika, of the 3rd: July, says:—The 
Iifternments. government knew when enforcing the Defence of 
$5 kel age India Act that protest meetings would be “held. 
They will certainly not set right the wrongs which they have arbitrarily been 
the authors of. The Congress and the Moslem League must at once meet in 
Madras. A resolution must be passed appointing the representatives of both the 
bodies to request His Excellency the Viceroy to cance! the internments. It must 
also be resolved that if His Excellency refuses to comply with the request, the 
members of the Legislative Council, and of local boards and municipalities should 
resign their seats. Such a resignation will appear just even to the Government, 
who admit that the Honourable Members are the representatives of the people. 
When the Government turn a deaf ear to the representations of the representatives 
of the people, what is the use of these gentlemen saying that they advise the 
Government in the Legislative Councils? How is it just that they should 
remain in the Councils? To resign the seats appears best in the present 
circumstances. ; ssi 


The -Andhrapairika, of the 8rd July, reproduces from the Tistnapalrita, 
ER OE id of the 30th June, in its leaderette on the protest 
meeting held at Sholapur, already abstracted on 

page 1904 of the weekly report. ä 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 3rd July, briefly refers to meetings held at 
Guntur, Dharmavaram, Nellore and Ellore, protest- 
ing against the Madras internments. 


Rav, The Ravi, of the 5th July, says: — We are sorry that Mrs. Besant and 
July Sth, 1817. Inte i her co-workers were interned, but we think the 
as eae Government did a wise thing, for it is true that her 
influence and her speeches are a menace to good Government. If the Govern- 
ment did not do as they did, the clamour would increase. The desire for swaraj 
is no doubt legitimate and the Indians should try their best to get it. But the 
vast illiteracy prevailing in the country and the animosities existing in it make it 
unfit for it. Is India better prepared for it than China? No. Even in China, 
the swaraj movement has not succeeded. It is now necessary that the 
Government of India should declare their policy about swaray. 


ay as PONT Internments. 


AMDHBAPRAKASIKA, The Andhraprakasika, of the 3rd J wy 1 briefly to the proceedings of a 
Jul 917. meeting held at Ellore to protest against the intern- 
— n ment of Mrs. Besant and her co-workers 
— The Andhrapatrika, of the 5th July, publishes a Telugu version of the 
July 5th, 1917. 1 letter of Mr. M. Asaf Ali, Barrister-at-Law, Delhi, 


regarding the prohibition of a protest meeting pro- 
posed to be held at Delhi, which appears in the Hindu of the 4th July. 


ANDERAPATRIKA, The dAndhrapatrika, of the 5th July, contains a Telugu version of the 
Medres, addressed to Sir 8. Subrahmania Ayyar the.’ 
July 5th, 1917 ä Internments. . , . : 
; ) managing proprietor of a weaving factory at Rohri, 
| Sind, which appears in the Hindu of the oth July 1917. | 
Agnes. The And hrapabri ka, of the Sth 1 uly, 2 12 r for 
II reconsidering the portion of their order prohibiti 
8 ee the T of even the religious writi — 
speeches of the interned persons and cancelling it. It prays that Lord Pentland 
| may also cancel the internments and earn the gratitude of the people. fe 
Grau, Referring to Mr. Chamberlain's reply in the House of Commons to the 


Ore, 
July 6th, 1917 The internments. 


interpellation e internment of Mrs. 
8 Besant, the Swadeshabhimani, of the 6th July, 
remarks :—The mere allegation that Mrs. Besant was ed ina dangerous 
type of agitation can never carry the argument any further. Nothing can be 

better, therefore, than to state expressly that Mrs, t as also the others are 

asking for Home Rule and that that is what is dangerous and mischievous. 

15 kl ibn a ee rs 25 wee Se Madras, 8 a tay, 
The Governor of Madtes.  ” saya:—Whatover’ the Home Rulers andl’ hs papers 


17 
ty may now say, there is no doubt that every true uitizen will ) 


Pentland has all along been doing good to the people. He has till now, 
sat equa put down the tumult raised by the Home Rulers as to 
statement of Lord rd Curzon about our Presidency that it is the most loyal . 

ving province. So, it is our firm conviction that patriots, interested 
in the progress and tranquility of this Presidency, think that he should not give 
up tho administration of the Government at the present juncture. 


39. Adverting to the nomination of the Hon'ble Mr. Bupendranath Basu Dzavma Pararm, 
sad Sir Prabha Shankar Patni as Members of the 3 4a 1317. 
Indians 1 the Secretary of State’s Council, the Dravida Patrika, of 

Beoretary the 4th July, makes the following ubservations :—_ 

The speech made by Mr. Bupendranath Basu, as the President of the National 

Congress held in Madras some years ago, was characterised by strong patriotic 

sentiments and breadth of view. He is well known for advocating the cause of 

the peo le in the Legislative Councils and elsewhere. His nomination is therefore 

a highly desirable one. But we cannot say so much about Mr. Patni. This 

gentleman is not as yet known to have done anything for the people. We have 

to be content with his nomination on the only ground of his being an Indian. 


40. Anent the remarks of the Hindu regarding the rumoured appointment of Drawn, 
5 : a Fourth Member to the Madras Executive Council July dh, 2017. 
1 2 oe N * the and the nomination of Dr. Nair for the same, the 

„ Uravidan, of the 4th July, observes:—The Hindu 
writes with great excitement to the effect that Dr. Nair is no patriot and that 
he is not fit for that appointment. On the other hand we assert that he isa 
patriot but does not hold Mrs. Besant in high esteem. Rumour has it that the 
eT may go to one of those who prostrated at her feet whenever she 
went out pare 


41. Referring to the statement made by the High Priest of the Parsis to his Dv Param, 
ae co-religionists that it was his duty, as their religious July 4th, 1917. 
head, to advise them to work with perseverance on | 
constitutional lines for the acquisition of certain political privileges for India, and 
that 3 advance boldly without giving up their work either being afraid 
of the displeasure of the authorities or allured b titles and other honours, the 


Dravida Pawika, of the 4th July, contrasts the attitude of this High Priest with 
the numerous Matadhipathie and Priests in the Tamil land whose actions are pot 
productive of good either to themselves or to the public and who are unfit to give 
advice in matters either religious or worldly. 


Referring to the internal troubles iu China and to the statement made by nnn 
the Madras Times and other papers which are not July eth, 1917. 
in favour of the Home Rule movement, that the 


Home Rale for India. 


gland, France, America and other countries indeed sent 
is to Russia. It is not known that even u single individual 


trary forces oh occasions when popular 
ndeed be established. While this is the case, only very few 
at in the case of India alone there is a separate time 
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limit for; her peng to.abtain such rights. There, ane reasons, to believe, that it is 
m 


rammen, ‘Whe Swadeshabhimens; of the: 6th: Jaly, writes: It is hardly: neeessury: tor 
l. dwellſ on the radical:changes: brought: about: by the: 
: _ The Home Rule movement. present war almost everymhbere imthe wurd. The: 
__ self-government of Poland. the: demoeracy in Russia and tlie Home Rule: of: 
Ireland are sufficient to indicate the trend of these changes. The whole world 

- Has been awakened 80 the Indians, too, just opened their eyes a little and evinced 
a desire to ask the British statesmen to grant tliem self-government within the 
empire. Lord Hardinge welcomed’ this desire with his characteristic liberality... 
All‘this oked natural enough. The political horizon which was thus all bright-. 
ness has, it will be admitted, now become cloudéd by the flery attitude of the. 
authorities: Without ge | on this point we may say this much. From:tlie 
European war we have the Home Rule question. The latter has raised many 
other problems in its turn. Some of the zamindars of Madras have come forward 
td say that they do not approve of the present Home Rule agitation. We do not 
nded to enquite whether they express this disapproval of their own accord or at 
the instigation of others; nor would‘ it serve any purpose to do so. One point? 
however,.is: indisputable, namely, since even after nearly a: hundred years of 
training under: sueh seg: gage capable masters as the British, we have 
still among us zamindars who are opposed to the attempts to obtain self-government 

i within the empire; it would be worse than useless to gain self-government so long 
{ : - agiwe have such: sons of Laksmi among us. We: do not like to repeat either 
: the arguments of these few: zamindars or the replies given thereto: by respected. 
leaders such as Sir Subramanya Ayyar and the Hon’ble: Mr: Ran ami Ayyangar 
who has been elected. by these zammdare as their representative in the Imperial. 
Legislative Council.. We have great pleasure, however, in announcing to our 
sae readers the suggestion that the now famous Dr..T. M. Nayar should be. appointed 
| Bs bea Fourth Member of His Excellency’s Executive Council. It would be a mistake to 
. hn suppose, however, that all the zamindars are — to Home Rule. For the 
principles enunciated by the zamindar of Munagala the other day as the President 
| of the Reddis’ Conference are fit to be studied:not only by the sons of Lakshmi 
Zz | (goddess of wealth) but all reformers in general. His. views are not narrow like. 
ti those of some others of his class. He fully realiscs the value of. solidarity for all 


and differences such as those referred to above-disappear,. we should not wish for 
self-government. 
J 42 5 


2 


. The Juridah-i.Rosgar, of the 26th. June, has a 
Abr. Home Rule. leader on the marginally-noted subject beginning 
with the lines :— | 
“The martyrs ol love are perfectly familiar with the law of: faithfuluess.”’ 
They regard bleeding in the street of the slayer as the shedding of blood.” 
With reference to the manner in which the writer in our local paper has dealt 
with the subject of Home Rule under the heading „ Phe present condition“, 


Jun, 


conclude that it ser ves any useful purpose: His: writing is an absolutels er 
dream and the 8 — is oO L thos — * 
jet “ [ike soul, like angel.“ 
It would have been better if an, independent course. had bee : 
: attempting a. solution of the question of Home Rule, and that an. tian bet , 
been made to eee to the generality of Mohammadans to what extent 
N this question contributed to freedom, and the amount of injury caused thereto by 
* the shortiighted policy of the Madras Government. 6 i 
n 
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* we opinion of many, of the people that the few, who, say that India. is not fit for 
8 Home Rule and wil not get it, will, live. to see that she gete it. 


national advancements. Unless the number cf these broad - minded men increases 


* | Muhammadans can make no useful deduction therefrom, nor can the Hindus 


contrary, however, putting lucid declaration on the shelf, he has 
OF fio . om the 
8 fhe eds. in 
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and therefore attended the meeting to express their feelings of 
gri yw. Good god! what writing and what antithesis. He tries to, 
save the Mahammadans from the.clutches: of the Government, and at the same 
time spares no pains to please the Hindus . | 
„At once the longing for the beloved-and the concern for: his head; | 
His heart is in both places at onde! : oe oe. 


We really cannot. understand how the: Mussalmans, who were present at the 


- meeting; expre heir sorrowrand grief whe are said not to approve of 
either Mrs. or her ways. The fact is Mubammadans cannot take any part 
in movements that are opposed to the policy: of the Government, yes, but attending 
a meeting as spe ‘is one thing and attending as enthusiastic supporters of the 
aims of Home Rule ) | 


is: quite another: 
* Behold how remote is this way from that.” 


It is not possible, however, that the Muhammadans, who attended the meeti 
and axpromed thelt festings of grief and sorrow, cquid: have communicated the — 
to the writer in our local paper. | | 

He writes: The Hindus ought to be pleased at the Muhammadans attending 
their meetings, and Mussalmans are not yet able to 2 Home Rule.“ 

| If Muhammadans cannot yet approve of IIome Rule, why should Hindus be 
glad at the Muhammadans attending the meeting. Hindus might really. have been 
glad if M uhammadans had been of one heart and voice with them. But here just 
the opposite is the case. According to his own statement Muhammadans differ 
from Hindus on the Home Rule question, and yet the latter are pleased! How 

marvellous ! : 

The fact of the matter is the Muhammadans cannot, on any account, join the 
Home liule League. The difference that exists between Muhammadans and 
Hindus is not one caleulated to unite them as milk unites. with sugar. Their 
sentiments and aspiratious are different from those of the Muhammadans. Islam. 
teaches Muhammadans-to obey the ruler for the time being, while the Veda sings 
to them the song of freedom for the mother country. 

“There are some intoxicated with poverty and some with riches; 
Inu this tavern we are vagabonds; not wine · bibbers. . 


For the sake of bread and salt he desires to submit for the consideration of 
the authorities some vain, ideas fashioned. by, himself. 

It is very easy for our pugnacious writer of the article to lay before the 
authorities false ideas. regarding the Muhammadans. As has already been pointed 
out, he has tried his utmost, inexplicitly, albeit, to bring to the notice of the 
Government that Muhammadans. also are believers in Home Rule. From the 

tenour and general trend of the article it is evident that the words, Home Rule“ 
and’ Freedom are synonymous terms, and that independence is the basic 
principe of Islam. | | 8 
e further writes :—‘‘ A so-called prudent person, who has no knowledge of 
anything outside the four walls of his own house, and who has not energy to attend 
meetings, has recently, blished that no Muhammadan attended Thursday's 
meeting, in spite of the fact that those, who attended the meeting, declare in 
clarion tones that they were there.” 

The: Jari ‘ah, says: The beauty of it is, however, in spite of our not being 
everywhere, we possess a lofty imagination and comprehensive ideas. We have 
no desire to be here, there, and everywhere like our contemporary. It is, of 
Course, true, that we stated that no Muhammadan was present at the meeting 


on ey: What we meant was that no Muhammadan, who was a believer in 
or W 


Home Ril 


ho was an enthusiastic supporter of its aims, was there. The 


mere fact of at am ea spectators is not worthy of mention. It would 
have been other 2 — hammadans come on the platforin and delivered 
am address on Home Rule or a lecture on the short-sighted policy: of the Govern- 


ment. Alas? the pity of it, what an excellent E bas: been afforded to 
this: nninformed person to oriticise a position; wflich, like the web of a spider, 
collay cod itr | an eye! oe e ‘ 
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The writer further says: — The market of constitutional endeavours is brisk 

in the land, and the life and death struggle between the monarchy and democracy 

We (Jaridak) have understood your (writer's) real aspirations and the utmost 

limit of your bucolic ideas has come under our observation. You are welcome to 
these ideas but our friendly advice 1s :— ike al me 


P 8 . ‘‘ Unwise counsellor talk nct in terms of Jove and madness: 
| „With what face can you say these are Government matters 7 


Jammam-1-Roscar, ne Jaridah-i-Rozgar, of the 28th June, in continuation of its article in 
ben. . | & previous issue on this subject writes :— “he editor 
| i a oe in criticising the editor of another paper on different 
topics, says that the latter has neither moral courage, nor a whole-hearted support, 
nor regard for the community, nor any enthusiasm for national interests. His 
lucubrations are nothing but babblings. 
Briefly, the proper 1 for Muhammadans is not to sympathise with his 
objects and aims. In fact, Home Rule is a poisqnous draught which they cannot 
swallow. This is not the time® for constitutional government nor is there an 
question of a dispute between democracy and monarchy, nor have the lawful 
claims of Muhammadans been overlooked. If they have lagged behind in their 
national advancement, it is their own fault. Otherwise the sun of sovereignty 
shines over all alike. The fact of the Muhammadans being a responsible and 
resolute-minded community does not mean that they should demand Home Rule 
and further lower its existing status. If our great history is strong, can it become 
stronger by adopting itself to the Home Rule? 


“Your natural crooked sight is the seat of misfortune. 
% Mischief is the thrall of the wanton look.” 


Dawn Params, 42. Quoting the statistics relating to cattle in the different provinces of India 
. Un. Hon dition of Cattle. © show the position occupied by this Presidency 
i among them, and dwelling upon the necessity of 
improving the condition of cattle in an agricultural country like India, the Dravida 
Patrika, of the 4th July, observes that steps should be taken to put an end to the 
practice of killing milch-cows for the sake of their flesh and that the Veterinary 
department should be reconstituted, as at present this department cannot be said 
to do much work and the cattle dic in very large numbers every year in 
consequence of contagious diseases among them. 


43. Referring to the despatch of the Government of India to the Secretary of 
July Oth 18 1917. 8 State regarding the reforms to be introduced in the 
i administration of India after the war, the Swadesa- 
mitran, of the 5th July, observes: — What proposals have been submitted by the 
Government of India we do not know. We ask for such reforms as will pave the 
way for Home Rule. Lord Pentland has said that the benefits we are to drive 
will fall far short of our expectations. There is, therefore, reason for us to fear 
whether the Secretary of State would disregard our wishes. At this stage we 
should learn what the proposals are and how far they are from our wishes, and 
then make the necessary agitation. ‘Pherefore, political organization such as the 
Congress Committee should ask for the immediate publication of these proposals 
in India If, as stated by Lord Pentland, the proposals are such as cannot satisfy 
our aspirations, we will have to send a deputation to England. All political 
organizations should therefore, without even waiting for a minute, cable to the 
Secretary of State for India, for the immediate publication of the proposals. Bigger 
organizations like the Congress Committee have not yet fully risen to the urgency 
ol the situation. We, therefore, impress upon all organizations in the mu/fassal to 
pass resolutions as was done some days back in Salem, and wake up the bigger 
ones. : : pe | ere . 
Sa 44. Adverting to the order recently issued 
July 5th, 1917. | 


Fuge“ 
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We have to infer. from this that the original order was drawn, up in haste, We | 


e 


least now instead of remaining obdarate.. Some may, construe, the institution, by 0 
the police, of proceedings against the Secretary of the Gokkale Hall for permitting | 
it to be used for meetings in connection with Mrs. Besant, to be due to the.grudge | 
they bore towards her. It is indeed a wise thing that the proceedings. have been . 
withdrawn. There is one thing funny in the present order. The works written 8 
or hereafter to be written by Mrs. Besant, and her ty colleagues have, prior to AW 
their publication, to be examined and approved by the Governor in aol or the Re 
officer appointed Py han The works till now, published and the lectures till now 
delivered by Mrs. Besant, are too numerous to be reckoned. If their examination 11 
is to be conducted by His Excellency the Governor or any other officer, his whole i" 
time will be taken up by this alone. He himself will, in the end, become an ‘Hy 
expert in ‘Theosophy . 8 | 

45. Referring to the withdrawal, by the Bombay Government, of the pro- Daun, 
secution launched, some time back, against Mr. July ath 107. 
| 7 Jethmal and Mr. Vasvani for refusing to vaccinate 
their children, and to the case in which a headmaster and an assistant master of 
a school in Karachi were fined by the Magistrate of the place for a similar offence 
in spite of several arguments adduced by them from a religious and a medical 1 
point of view, the Dravidan, of the 4th July, observes:—Some of the highly 16 
educated men believe that no good results from vaccination. It is not, . iF 
reasonable to compel them to vaccinate their children against their will. Have 
the authorities greater interest in eZ children than their parents? No, if these 
children. suffer from any disease iff consequence of vaccination, who will be 
responsible for this ? Why should a difference be made in the application of the 
laws relating to vaccination? This is a thing worthy of being noticed by the 
‘Government, and we trust that in the case of men who have no faith in the efficacy 
of vaccination, the thoughtful procedure adopted by the Bombay. Government 
will be adopted by the other Governments also 

46. Referring to the speech made by General Smutts on the occasion of an Swapseaurraax, 
entertuinment given to him by the members of the Jely Oe lt. 
2 en Parliament a few weeks back, the Swadesamitran, of 
the 5th July, writes:—Not only should the British statesmen earnestly note the 
importance of the statement emphatically made by him that the interest and well- 
being of even the Boers, who were once the éneniies of the English, should be safe- 
guarded, but the bureaucrats here should also note it with a liberal spirit. Lord 
Pentland and others have been declaring that Home Rule is the life and soul of the 
British Empire. Yet, when the Indians ask for such Home Rule on the ground that 


Compulsory vaccination. 
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The speech of General Smutts. 
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they would have to act in anticipation of his approval, tle Hindu Nesag, of the 6th 
Faby, writes : From this it is dndétetood that the Secretary of State considers that 
His duty is simply to say ditto to whatever the Provincial Governments say. To the 
question asked about Mrs. Besant's agitation, he has replied that this agitation is 
being conducted on improper lines and that the prestige of the ‘Government will 
be lost thereby. His opinion is indeed one-sided and has been formed without his 
létrning the truth of the matter. HOP | WER Si 


4: 1 


4. Adverting to the at 


tement made by the Commissioner of Police, Calcatta, 
_ ‘| “that if the details relating to the work of Bengal 
“The Criminal Investigation C. I. D. were published, the public could know and 
Department. . appreciate how careful the members of this depart- 
ment are before they entertain suspicions about anarchists, the Swadesamitran, of 
the 7th July, observes :— When the authorities say that sufficient reasons exist for 
| suspecting one before internment under the Defence of India Act, the people 
incessantly demand the publication of these reasons. But the authorities never 
„en publish them.” When they know that these reasons could be accepted by the 
public or by a Court of Law, why should they hesitate to publish them? Can 
such ¢onduct of the authorities create confidence in the minds of the people! 
Thus without publishing the details of the work of the secret police, what use is 
there in the statement of the Commissioner of Police, that if these details are 
published, the people can appreciate their judicious work? The authorities 
estimate the loyaity and honour of the people with the help of the secret police 
and the members of this department should, therefore, poesess high character, 
reat capability and sound education. Byt when we consider N of the 
1 ranks of that service, can it be said to attract men of unsullied character 
and adequate competency ? | 


Bwapmammasr, 49. The Swadesamitran, of the 9th J uly ublishes id Tamil the letter written 
July Ot, 1811. wid ogg „ „ dy Mr. Iqbal Narayan Gurtu on the order of the 
re + ts Besant’s vernment in connection with this subject, which 
e 1 8% 2 appears in the Hindu of the same date. | 
Swapmamrrasx, 50. The Swoadesamit an, of 1 9th saly, also publishes in Tamil the letter of Sir 
3 L 577. . ; . Subrahmanya Ayyar pleading for the election of 
ceased 2 ne Mrs. Besant as the President of the next Congress, 
Which also appears in the Hindu of the 9th July 1917. | | 
— 51. The Swadesamilran, of the 9th J uly, also reproduces in Tamil the comments 
July 9th, 1017 Id an e al of the Bombay Chronicle on the speech made by Lord 
eet C~~SsCRonnaldshay regarding self-government, which 
| Ab e 50 appears in the Hindu of the 9th July 117. 
S ee 32. In publishing the ae of the Second Anniversary Celebration of 
July 7th, 117. 29 2 the P uvayul nana Prakasa Sabha, the Sundasa- 
ü * ö _: mttran, of the 7th July, reports one of the lecturers to 
have observed, while lecturiag:on our duty”, that it is not ‘desirable to export 
the raw products of this country for a small profit and purchase manufactured 
articles from the western merchants paying very high prices, that if the capitalists 
in the country would establish industrial institutions, it would be the best means 


for India to progress like other countries, and that every one should take the vow 
to buy swadeshi goods only. f . eee att 
— The Swadesamitran, of the 7th July, publishes, from the pen of a corre- 
July 7th, 1917- | pi SO ia spondent, the’ proceedin 


. at Kumbakönam on 
aus pices of the Swadeshiyd Pracharana Sabha when Mr. C. K. Stinivasé 
nie President of the meeting, 1 of the ‘importance of ‘sw 


| people derive a very 
export of the raw products from this country, that it will bé 


the following | : 


i * 8 1 


Aiscussing in th 


Sean not Jend their ears to all 7 es of the Neapel représentatives. 


ey are treating us like cows and feeding us on bran, oilcake, cotton seeds, eto. 
The cow gives t milk; while we are capable of buying foreign goods. Mrs. Besant 


is i interned 80 as to prevent us from a for anything. We should not therefore 
remain quiet, but must go from street to street and lecture about swadeshi and 
Home Rule movements, and make them understood by all. We should endeavour 
to work for this purpose in all villages whenever we happen to go there. Let us 
therefore take the vow that we will not wae any goods, but the swadeshi ones. 


The Swadesauiiran, of the 9th July, algo, publishes, as reported by a corre- 
ondent, pe aed of a public 1 oe held at Kumbakönam on the oth 
ae 1917, the Hashing pes of the Swadeshiya Pracharana Sabba, when Rao 
Bahadur V. K. Ramanuja Achariyar, the President of the meeting, and N. Tiru- 
vengadattayy she also addressed the meeting, are reported to have exhorted. 
every one to . yow not to touch foreign goods, but to use only swadeshi 
goods with a view to improve Indian industries, 


islative Cost on the d duty y imp sed on cotton goods. The 


Swannaamrraan, 
Madras, 
July 9th, 1917. 


The Fudareini, of the Ist July, sa says: — The whole of India has resented visa — 


2 of great commotion. The first step for swaray 
is the economic progress of the country, and there can be no such progress without 
a determination on the part of ane people to use only swadeshi articles. So 
2 should take a, vow to use only articles made in this country though they may 

rude. The paper concludes the article with tho following exhortation ;— 
0. Andhra brothers, le the swadeshi vow. Improve the industries and make 


progress. Attain swaraj. 
The Kerala Pairika, of the 7th July, again dwells upon the impossibility 


1 | of carr out the swadeshi vow, and asks whether 
Sum. 6 it 46 a ane, as some people think, to get rid uf 
repressive measures by the force of term, swaaeshi. 


53. The Swadesamitran, of the 6th July, writes: — The British Empire is said 
to be built up on the basis of the principle of self- 
The ee situation and our government, and it is also said that efforts are being 
. made to guide such countries, in the Empire, as 
have not yet come to enjoy Home Rule, on lines which would lead them to that 
goal. If this is true, every inch of the British Empire will at one time or other 
in the future come to enjoy Home Rule, though races like us have to be anxious 
as to the time it may take for this object to be accomplished. Some say that 
any nation can conduct Home Rule properly only if it is ranted to them after 
the majority of them have learnt to ashy aah their responsibility in that rule. Our 
is that, as in Canada, Australia and other countries, "which were granted 
ome Rule even before they had this sense of responsibility, the administration 
has been condueted pro “ly, we should be granted Home Rule soon. We are 
better qualified to have Hone Rule now than Canada and Australia were when 
y had it. Several among us are cultured people. England has trained us for 
the | lart 100 years in institutions which form the basis of Home Rule. We belong 
to a race which can lay claim to an ancient civilization. Thus we are better 
fitted to have Home Rule than the colonists enjoying it now, and it was when we 
the complete confidence in this fitaess that the war beg 
statements made on several occasions by British statesmen as to the principle 
for which ‘th 
Belgiu 


war is conducted and beliéve that the time of redemption for 
ad Servia will synchronise with that for us. If, having given room 

tainment of such a belief, the British statesmen behave in a manner 
aus beagle they 75 de sowing the seeds of unrest in a 


re 


an Our people rely upon 


the internment of Mrs Besant, etc., and is in a state July Jay let 1917. 


Kerats Parana, 


Calicut, 
July 7th, 1927. 


: } 
W sDESAMITRAN, 
July 6th, 1917. 
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consideration in the South African Parliament to grant Home Rule to the natives: 
of that place, who, as described by Mr. Smutts, are a set of N men, 


without any ideals, and resemble brutes. As South Africa has dec 


, As South A as ‘decided to grant 

Home Rule to the natives, who are in ‘such an uncivilised condition, no one is 

justified in denying a similar grant to us whose civilisation is superior even to 

that of the Europeans. It is clear from the lectures of Mr. | loyd George and 

others that the British statesmen will not deny it and from the statement of 

Sir S. P. Sinha that the colonial statesmen also will not do sv. But the authori- 

ties in India will raise serious objections, unwilling to per with the power- 

which they have been enjoying for à long time. Even the Secretary of State for 

India, who acts upon the words of these, may hamper us. So, if our aspirations 

are to be fulfilled, it is not enough for us to make efforts for it here alone. Our 

representatives should go to England and plead before the British public. Some 

years back, when Sir B. Fuller, the Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern Bengal, 

‘prohibited a conference ‘and indulged in other high-handed acts, Mr. Gokhale 

went to England and explained the situation here to the British public, and the 

result was that there were many questions in the Parliament and Sir B. Fuller’s. 

regimé came to an end. If we place our aspirations before the British public, 

it will not bein vain. We hope that our leaders will take the necessary action 
promptly. , 

Swaneumress, be Swadesamitran, of the 7th July, continues its leader on this eubject in 

July Teh 1017. the following strain :—Telegrams received for the past one week from England 

and the other provinces in India show that the impatient among the Anglo-Indian 

bureaucrats are working for brushing aside the ate hap of self-zovernmént in our 

country even more actively than we expected. ‘Thé altimate responsibility for 

such mischievous activities is taken = by the Secretary of State himself, who 

having, on account of the pressure of the war, entrusted the local officials with 

complete powers, supports their actions in Parliament, without caring for any- 

thing. There is room for serious apprehension us to whether the Parliainent, 

_ which is finally responsible over him, for the welfare of India, will also permit 

such methods. In trying to improve the state of affairs caused by the political 

unrest in the time of Lord Minto, this statesman and Lord Morley, followed liberal 
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II inne 48 12 if, e 
e a pea e of on moaned 
at "thie jancture tet rd Herdinge, wh sympathised with. their aspirations, 
‘vacated his seat of Viceroyalty. successut, Lord Chelmsford, either owing to 


* 


the instigation of the bureancrats, who have a bitter hatred for Home Rule, or 


* 


owing to his own disapproval of it; declared a few months after his arrival: here 
that there was no use in our expecting mighty reforms immediately and that we 
‘ould hope to have them ouly step by step. Ryer since this pronouncement, was 
inade, the ideals of Home Rule, naß, even ordinary reforms, have been condemned 
y the bureaucrats, by the Anglo Indian papers, which always support them and 
a few unpatriotic Indians, who count upon the influence and fayour of these two 
classes. In doing s, they began to treat all movements as being connected with 
Home Rule and call for the suppression of every one of them. In pursuauce of this 
call, the all-powerful Defence of India Act has been brought into play and action 
taken in different places to suppress our patriots and the Home Rule propaganda 
generally. There is one important difference between the (repressive) measures 
adopted in 1907-1908 and those adopted now. In the case of the former, the 
assurance’ was often given that they were adopted only to abate the unrest that 
might be created by the active agitation of some patriots and that they would not 
affect in any way the speedy introduction of reasonable reforms. But the repres- 
sive measures now adopted are based upon a war luw, and there is no assurance 
whatever of the introduction of any substantial reforms. ‘Acting on a confidential 
circular issued by the Government of Indix two or three months back, the several 
provincial heads here are announcing that our Home Rule aspirations cannot be 
realised now, that no political reforms which would help in any way ‘the realisa- 
tion of these aspirations are under the consideration of the Government and that 
the only reforms under contemplation refer.to.a few matters of provincial adminis- 
tration and the improvement of local self-government.::: This view is confirmed by 
a telegram ‘appearing in the ‘London’ Times of yesterday. Under these circum- 
stances, our leaders have to do their work with a serious responsibility upon their 
shoulders; and the public are bound to make all sacrifices in the mutter and render 
every possible assistance to the leaders: But the reforms introduced in- 1 907 
1908 have in a way helped those, who are so strongly intend upon suppressing 
the Home Rule movement. If those who introduced such reforms had then openly 
stated that India would surely attain Home Rule gradually, those who are now 
opposing Home Rule would have no pretext to act upon. Secondly, thoagh the 
reforms introduced then were eonceived in a liberal spirit, the framing of the 
legal rules and methods for giving effect to them was left in the hands of the 
Government of India, surrounded by the ‘bureaucrats, and many evils resulted 
therefrom.: It is well-known that the very purposes of those reforms. were in 
many respects changed by these rules) It is these two defects that we have 
referred to above. Bo, our first work should necessarily be to get rid of these 
defects Henes it is that our representative assoviations pray for an announcement 
that it is the clear aim of the English Government that India should soon have 
Home Rule and for a reform of the constitution of the Legislative and Executive 
Councils, as a sign thereof and as a first step towards the attainment of that object 
dn the lines ea by them. Therefore all the people here should realise 
their r u y in the situation that has now arisen and do their duty zealously: 
It looks 8 if tliere is an attempt to introduce petty reforms and ignore the high 
ideals of Home Rule. If this is true, the Executive Committees of the Cougress 
the Muslim League should forthwith move for preventing it and for securin 
| 9850 consideration of our aspirations. In addition to this. all the Indians shoul 
up their old habits and serve their country, on constitutional lines, with a 
ere ism for conducting our political movements resolutely and with,a 
0 a 5 b eee : 
SMe Chess Sd The Hindu Nesan, of the 7th July, Howe s, 
bility, se parent ireaponsi- ' reproduces in Tamil the substance of the leader in Jaly 7th, 1917. 
poke ete New Indyi of the 6th idem on this subject. | 


au, agi $6 SlHul e 151 , : . . 0 
0 verting to the comments of New India, on the attitude of the Maharaja 
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excitement or excessive zeal. — 


56. Adverting to the observations made by Lord Ronaldshay in reply to the 


te a „ address of welcome presented to him by the people 
Lord Honaldehay qn Home Rule. of Dacca on the ab ed of Home Rule for Tndia, 
the Hindu Nesan, of the 7th July, writes: We are aware of the opinion expressed 
by Lord Pentland in the Madras Legislative Council ou the prospects of Home 
Rule for India. Though he said that India could not get Home itule all at once 
but could be had only in course.of time, he rather failed to put it in such a way 
as not to wound the feelings of those who heard him. Lord Konaldshay also has 
spoken on Home Rule in his reply to the address of welcome presented by the 
people of Dacca. We do not know if this address contained any prayer for the 
grant of Home; Rule for India. If there was such a prayer in it, it would not 
be possible for Lord Ronaldshay to evade giving a definite answer. If without 
their making a reference to that subject in the address, he spoke on it of his own 
accord, it is unnecessary. That question is a big one concerning the whole of 


. India. Jt is a great question to be considered in consultation with all the public 


leaders of India and with a joint committee consisting of re ntatives from all 
Indian organisations such as the Congress:and the Muslim ue. It is vain to 
speak of it in other places. It is not our view that the matter should not be 
iscussed with others but that it is not possible for shortsighted men and unripe 
politicians to discuss it. Yet Lord Ronaldshay has addressed the Da¢ca people on 
such a subject.. There is one particular feature in what he eaid. Alt ough he 
said that it was impracticable for India to get Home Rule all on a sudden, he did 
not put it in sucha way as to disappoint or provoke his hearers. He told them 
that he had only to remind them of the words of Sir S. P. Sinha about Home 
Rule given utterance to at the Congress held in Bombuy two years ago! It is well 
that he reminded the people of these words. But then Mr. Sinha stated that the 
Government should openly give an assurance that Home Rule would be granted 
to the next generation of Indians. Lord Ronaldshay could. have given such an 
assurance, but he has not. (os : wi See al . 1 


57. Referring to the speech made by Raja Ranga Rao, Zamindar of Munagala, 
Hesse: Rule sud the Zuroindare. asthe President of the Reddi Conference held on 


Wr. ° 1. 
1, unpatriotic 
ng the people, and a lesson 
ugh, opposed % Home Rule, 


the 29th ultimo at Nellore, to the effect that India 

that in order to obtain such an ideal the Indians should in every way render the 
necessary aid towards the successful termination of the war dd shaw 
fit for Home Rule, and that young men should enlist in the Defence Force thereby 
Observes that bis speech would be an advice to the shorteighted 
men who gre brewing social and racial dissensions amo 
and that his speech also deserves the earnest attention of the Government. 

Referring to the manifesto issued by the 33 zamind gme Rule 


éliould, at the closé of the war, acquire Home Rule subject'to the British supremacy, 
: themselves 

showing their sense of loyalty and partriotism, the a of t 

to the 35 zamindars who have come forward as though 

the same paper writes: — Those Who belong to the 1 40 * ant Home 


* 


Rule for 1 


It is but 


dia must indeed be non-Indians. The ing. II India 
gets Home ule, üs seen ofthe Anglo-Todlane will go down, It i 


* or other 


hey have 


7 


ral 1 e that th are op to Home Rule. Either due to * 
ps n i 5 ve vf ty of ‘ntelléet, roe ame g the ‘ton-Bi 8 ATS sped 
and writing n t the H ome Rule party. Folle ng their lend 1 35 0 
have come 5 ard i appears that these have come forwird ‘as direct N. hts 
0 fn? e Mr 


Mr V. Rangaswami A} engar and ‘the: Hon'ble Mr V. 

Krishna Rao Pantala, ho represent the zami indars of, this Presidency in, the 

Legislative Council. We think ‘that those who. a making great efforts |to spoil 

fe union of the people would have been disappointed at the manifesto of. these 

zamindara That strange party which is for “ divide and rule can no longer 

raise its head in India. Now that there i is harmony between the Muhamimadans 

and the Hindus, the agitation that is now and then made y people of perverse 
intellect will be of no avail. 


1 commenting on the communication relating to Home Rule ails some Arges raren, 
of the zamindars, the Aadhrapatrika, of the 2nd July 204.1017. 

The Home Mule and 0 July, says: —It is impossible to repress the desire 
samindars. for independence. The self. government movement 
cannot be curbed. The desire for freedom has spread all over the world. Russia 
could not resist it but has submitted tu it. Who created such a desire for 
freedom? ls it not the English our rulers? . . Under such circumstances, 
how is it improper that the Indians who are under the British Government should 
attain swaraj under the suzerainty of the British Sovereign? This matter has 
not been dealt with in the letter of the zamindars. The country is full of poverty. 
There are many people who live on only one meal aday. The taxes pai id by the 
people are not expended for their sake entirely. High offices are not all bestowed 
on the Indians. Industries are not flourishing in the country. People clamour 
for freedom so that they may improve the —— economically and make it 
prosperous once again. This is the root principle of the self-government move- 
ment. It is not strange that the zamindars who do not know the views of the 
people well write in opposition to this principle. They would do well to with- 
draw this communication, or they would be deemed to obstruct the progress of the 
country. At the present critical juncture, it is essential that all the people should 
work jointly. This is not the time for difference of opinion. May the zamindars 
know that union only leads to success 

The.same paper publishes a Telugu version of the communication sent by the 

zamindars relating to Home Rule. 


The Kerala Ffatrika, of the 7th July, points out that there are many Er Params, 
‘influential persons amongst the Anti-Home Rulers, July 7th, 1917. 
* ramindars and the Home and rejoices that the Hon’ble Mr. Mupil Nayar, 
* Raja Manavedan Raja, and Raja Vasude va Raja 
are amongst tliem. 


58 5 Adrertiag to the constitution of this Board which has been appointed by unn amar, 
„ the Governor-General in Council and to the Pro- zu eth, 1917. 
The Central Board of Reorvit- vincial Boards which will be formed in the several 
ment. 
provinces for purposes of recruitment, the Hindu 
Nesan, of the 6th July, observes that the Government have realised the truth that 
the recruitment work would be affected if the opinion of the non-military. men 
Were di ed, and trusts that, as the Government have now devised measures 
for recruiting men for the army paying due regard to the conveniences of the 
people, the public will realise the pressure and difficulties caused by the war and 
co-operate with the Government in this great effort, and that by the co-operation 
of the Provincial Boards with the Cente! Board the object of the Government of 
Indis will be fulfilled. ‘iwi 180 1 


OL 69.5 Tus Drudiius of the vin J aly) ‘wie e following short notes regarding — 
end . "he ae N Brahmans :—In temples they are the officiating July 7th, isi7. 


priest in bouses they are the sasenite’ (family 
priceta), and: in * 2 they are the officers!’ Thus tlie ‘Brahmatié are found 
everywhere. Are 5 found psf uc as ae in offices? No. They even take 


@ lint they, 8 found in 
> ent. ple llent. Ar, they allow none 
ut “thew, 1 ow are we to live, 0 Lord], in 
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Hoe Nu, 
July 9th, 1917. 


Hume Nasax. 


Madras. 
July 9th, 1917. 
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July 9th, 1997 


Loxoraxkatl, 


July 9th, 1917. 


AWDHRAPATRIK4, 


Madras, 
June 30th, 1917. 


AwpuRaPaTaRixa, 


Madras, 
Jane 3. th, 1917. 
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ns of F ma: 


„ on 79055 N e and on oceasio ns of hi saiee} 
run, fr pla e to Pies and Plunder our pss : ‘hose ie 4 
whe ence. x this co ne? "Phe money that i is given in ine temple 


16} ebene ‘the money that is as taxes is the money 
n- Bre 0 the money “that i is given on festive occasions ix thé mone 
- Bre ans. Like the waters of the river that flow into the sea, all th 
safely e goes into the hands of the Brahmans ! Should we. not endeavour 
af ourmoney? 

ba content with service in charitable institutions, they have begun to be 
of such institutions!. They set on foot certain n ‘efeate 


troubles and play all kinds of trick 4 oust the descendants of the endowers 6f 
\ such institutions and-ap rupriate to themselves all the powers. If our men allow 
themselves to be , they ‘are lost! If they ure inactive, they will be 


completely undone . Let non-Brahmans alone look after the management of 
charitable trusts endowed by non-Brahmans. Let not the Brahmans interfere in 
these matters as unin vited guests. : 


60. The Hindu Nesan, of the 9th July, reproduces i in Tamil the observations 
= i bil of the Madras Times about the exodus of the 
xodus to rah 1. Government to the hills during the summer. 


61. The Hindu Nesan, of the 9th July, also reproduces in Tamil the comments 
6 of the Indian Putriot, on the annoyance caused by 
Police annoyance. the Police to the people who’ took in the 


aust held at Sankaridrug to protest against the internment orders of the 
Government. 


62. Reſerring to the extension of the term of office of these Governors, the 

: Lokupekari,: of the 9th July, observes that it is 

1 Governon of Madras and wonderful that the extension of the term of office of 
gama Lord Carmichael, which was most desired by the 


20 


people, was not sanctioned, and remarks that this gives a clear. idea of the narrow 


views of the Secretary of State for India. 


63. Adverting to the appointment of Mr. Norman Mitchell, a „ Depaty 

Superintendent of Police, as censor to pass communi- 
cations addressed to or received from Mrs. Annie 
Besant and others, who are interned at Ootacamund, the Lokopakari, of the 9th 
J aly, ‘says that a Civilian ought to have been appointed to this post. 


Censor. 


‘ 


64. The Andhrapatrika, of: the: 80th J une, reports a correspondent to the 
Times of India to have said :—Government are 
responsible for the ignorance of the masses. This 
ignorance makes them hel pless i in the solution of national questions. If our e 
should make any progress in the near future, the bureaucracy. would be unnecessar 
The. bureancracy listens to those who speak in accordance to its wishes, and. 
representation by the ryots of their grievances is an eyesore to them. The order 
of the Madras Government is an instance in point. ‘The public have recented and 
criticised the shortsighted licy of the Madras Government, clearly discernible in 


the speech of His Excell ae: the Governor and the ra, of * Madras 
Government. 


Indian administrative methods. 


06 


65. The lerer. of the 30th J ahi ioe o:Tetugu. version of an article 
lo S, αααν from the Leader, which contains the following :+~ 
Does it at all appear from the. ‘of Lord 

Pentland 


that he is of opinion that the legitimate aspirations of the Indiang:sbould 
be considered with sympathy ? . Phe speech on: the other hand shows that he has 
a bad opinion reg the aims and as 7 of the people. . Judging 

from, the uniform attitude of the Local: vernmenta, it seems, as if the Govern 
wort have undertaken to discourage thejagitation for, aie 
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The Ardhrapatrika,) of the 30th June, says The Anglo-Indian. papers Axpunar rasta, 


ee tty ee ee will be naturally glad to ‘know that the history of 
| Bai pig * W ee N as — 2 5 Ker do not like 
his sympathy with the people. When we remember the fact that these papers 
insulted him saying that his Paper 
wrathful they are. The charge against Lord Hardinge in the matter of the 
Mesopotamian compaign has delighted the Mail, which scorned him outright. 
From its article on Lord Hardinge it is plain that the cause of its anger is not so 
much the failure of the campaign as his deep sympathy for the Indians. 
The Mast is of opinion that he did not realise the importance of devoting all bis 
energy to the cause of the present terrible war. There can be no greater false 
charge against him. He saved Belgium and Paris. He rendered invaluable 
help to the cause of the war in every way and devoted all his time to it. Need- 
less it is to say that the censure bestowed on Lord Hardinge is the result of 
envy. - - Even Mr. Bonar Law has said in the Parliament that this is not the 
time to discuss the question of how far Lord Hardinge was responsible, but the 
Mail has thrown thel whole blame of the failure of the campaign on him. The 
Anglo-Indian papers may take delight in blaming him, but the Indians can never 
be unfaithful to him. It is improper, in the opinion of the Indians, to connect 
the failure of the Mesopotamian expedition with Lord Hardinge's sympathy for 
India. 


67. The Audtrapatrika, of the 30th June, has the following in its leader :— 
The Indian Defence Force. The internments have given rise to many new 
: 7 problems. Many means have been proposed to see 
that the Government may not disregard public opinion. Swadeshi, National 
education, eta, are some of them. Leaders like Pandit Motilal Nehru in the 
United Provinces expressed the opinion that in order that the people may 
show their entire disapproval they should not join the Indian Defence Force. 
Mr. B. C. Pal expressed the same opinion in New India. The Indians should 
consider this point deeply.. This ‘important matter was not sufficiently 
discussed in the Press, perhaps out of indifference or because leaders in 
other Provinces did not agree with the leaders above mentioned. Or the 
matter may have been still under consideration. At any rate, it is neces- 
that the leaders should express a firm opinion on this matter 
Dr. Mullik has stated that the opinion of the leaders of the United Provinces is 
disastrous to the country. Before her internment, Mrs. Besant wrote that in the 
interests of the country, the suggestion of Mr. Pal should not be followed. We 
have to remember the words of Mr. Tilak that he would give up the swaraj 
propaganda if young men do not join the Defence force in large numbers. Young 
men gave an enthusiastic response to this. If the leaders now give contrary 
suggestions, young men will & thrown into great confusion. It is true that 
there is great difference of opinion between the rulers and the ruled. It is also 
true that public opinion has been treated lightly. We have often stated that 
individual freedom has been endangered. It is our opinion that the question 
of the Indian Defence force is more important to the people than to the rulers. 
The Government have not taken the same pains with regard to the 
formation of this force as with regard to the raising of the war loan. It is 
national leaders like Mr. Tilak and Mrs. Besant that have hitherto worked for its 
formation. . It indicates no manly spirit to expect foreigners to protect 
us for all time. Many an event may take place to thwart such a thing 


It is not a creditable thing for the Indians that their coasts are being protected by 


the Ja It is ridiculous that the Indian, who saved France, protected the 
Suez Canal, helped in the conquest of German Colonies, and took Bagdad, do 
not receive training and undertake to defend their own country. If Indians 
do not join the force, the rulers will not change their opinions about matters 

affe the welfare of the country, and the people will lose the new opportunity 
afforded to them. Our goal is self-government: If that is attained, the burden 
of 4 the country will fall on our shoulders. If we cannot do that, the 
world will ridieule us. We have not only to attain self-government, but should 
be able to. maintain it. So this opportunity is of vital importance. The words 
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is band ‘wits composed of Germans, it will be plain how 
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Lan Runen, 
Calicut, 
July Iich, 1917. 


the Andhras, who have been requesti 


— 
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ok thé zamindar of Munagala spoken at the Reddis’ Conference: deserve to be 


followed; ‘The question of the Indian Defence Force is of greater importance to 
e the Government to save them from the 
stain of being considered unfit to be soldiers. Our requests have been responded 
to, and under such circumstance; the Andhras should not be indifferent, but should 
in the force in larger numbers, and thus manifest their patriotism and loyalty. 
In a long leader under Rees . . N * chan = 
‘cat: Salas itty Kerala Sanchari, of the , exhorts a 

The Indian Defence Forde. patriotic Indians and the Malayali youths in 
ticular to join the force which is raised for their benefit and that of India, 
instead of depending entirely on England for the defence of their own Net 
points out that those who clamour for self-government should be ashamed of the 
fact that this Presidency could not supply just a thousand recruits required of it, 
but that Malabar can congratulate itself on having offered 156 persons, a number 
comparatively larger than that of any other district though, considering its popula- 
tion, it is still small enough, und observes that though Indians are not given the 
same privileges that are accorded to Europeans and Anglo-Indians, they may rest 
assured that the Government will graut them in course of time, that their present 
apathy and doubts will not be conducive to the welfare of India, and that it is 
not proper on théir part to be content merely with desiring and talking of self- 


government. 
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35 waning day by day. Under such a sad 


The same paper thinks that the order of the Government, prohibiting the 
cutting into pieces of gold coins or the melting thereof, which, however, should 
have been passed long ago, is certainly a necessary one, dwells upon the evils 
resulting from the mania for ornaments, which is a common defect of the people 
of South India, and observes that as the people in the interior parte of the country 
are generally illiterate, the village officers should be instructed to make known to 
them its substance by beat of drums, so that the order, issued under the Defence 
of India Act, may not prove to be a source of bardship to them. 


68. Referring to the order of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, prohi- 
_, biting the Punjab papers from publishing the 
Punjab proceedings of a meeting held at Lahore to protest 
- against the internments, the Axdhrapatrika, of the 

30th June, says :—This order of Sir Michael O’Dwyer, whose wisdom is alread 

known to our readers, is in keeping with his previous orders regarding Mr. Tila 
and Mr. Pal. Itis regrettable that the 5 of India Act which is a war 
measure has been enforced against political agitators. . . II anybody spoke 
disloyally in the meeting, it would bo preper to convict him under the provisions 
of the Indian Penal Code, but to restrain the freedom of the press under the 
Defence of India Act will only copduce to promote unrest among the people. 
Local governments are vying with oné another in adopting repressive measures. 

It is strange that the local governments do not see that the only way of tidi 

over the difficulty is to satisfy public opinion and adopt peaceful methods. We 
think that the British Government should interfere re restore peace, or, legiti- 
mate political-life may take a retrograde step. 
69. The Andhrapairika, of the 80th June, contains a Telugu version of the 
letter of Lala Lajpat Rai regarding the. war- gift 
The war gift from India, 2 uae published in the Hindu of the 30th 


70. The Anxdhrapairika, of the 2nd July, in its leader under this owed 

8 . writes thus: — The Indian sun has set. The holy 

a late Mr. Dadabhei Iudia is covered with darkness. A bad pli 
overtaken constitutional agitation. 


The order of the 
Government. 


Naoroji, thee 

A0 Ul. aia: ; have 
been punished with internments, The freedom of speech end of the press is 
plight, the people are at a loss to know 
which way to go. Leaders. have not come: forward to:show the way. Leaders 
have not been who will free us from. fear, . . He (Dadabhai Naoroji) has, 


in his Poverty . that the poveriy of 


ludia 18 due to enormous. yearly drain of ; last 150. 


— 
W 


1981 ois 
2 et s 


years. He understood long ago that financial independence is the foundation for 


self-governme „ and declared ‘so: long as the expenditure of the revenue is 
in the hands of the rulers, the Government is, without doubt, a despotic 


governm tj . 


Tbe Swadashabhimani, of ned , 6th 2 5 * lengthy artiele gives a 

A eulogistic. sketch 0 career of the late Dr. 
The late Dr. Naorojt. _ Naoroji, dwelling particularly on the political side 
of his activities and observes : — He studied the causes of the growing poverty in 
India. Nobody can gainsay his clear-cut arguments on this subject. His one 
principle was that even an alien rule in India should be on demvcratic lines and 
that to entrust the internal administration of tte country to the hands of the 
Indians was equally in the interests of India and the empire. Further, being a 
firm believer in the British love of justice, he was ever a champion of constitu- 
tional methods in agitation. He entered Parliament and aroused interest and 
sympathy 2 the British public in regard to India. He urged on the 
attention of the British statesmen the desirability of appointing commissions and 


committees to enquire into and remedy the shortcomings of the adunistration of 
this country. The committees were appointed and the defects and shortcomings 


were brought to light; but, in practice, they were never remedied as desired by 


Mr. Naoroji. The enormous esteem in which he was held by the people is indicated 


by the fact that he was thrice President of the Congress. The first time he 
praised the liberty and love of justice of the British public. The second time, at 
the Lahore session, it was seen that his confidence in this respect had some- 
what decreased. The third time at Calcutta he said: It would be needless to 
enumerate the disappointments I have met with. If any one else were to face 
the same, his heart would have broken and he would have quite forgotten 
himself.“ At the Calcutta Congress he pg as the watchword of self-govern- 
ment within the empire into the ears of the Indians and said that all his attempts 
to please the bureaucracy had failed. The Government was equally cognisant of 
his great services to the le, and the Government University honoured him with 
the degree of LL.1). However earnestly we may have hoped that he would live 
to see some considerable measure of self-government which he preached come to 
India, the hand of time being too powerful, he had to depart this world before it 
came. But the work he began is still before us. Let all of us who are compatriots 
try to carry it to a suecessful end and wish him peace. 

The Mysore Star, of the 8th July, and the Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 11th 
July, also contain lengthy leaders similarly dwelling on Mr. Naoroji’s political 
work. 


All the Malayalam papers publish long articles expressing regret at the 

irreparable loss India has sustained in the death of 

1 of Dr. Dadabsi Dr. Dadabai Naoroji, dwelling upon bis valuable 
a services to the country. 


71. The Desamata, of the 27th June, reports the Chairman of the Reception 
The Andire Social Conference, Committee of the Andhra Social Conference to have 


stated that the education imparted in the municipal 


and Government achdola is not only unsatisfactory and useless, but is also some- 
times harmful to some extent. | 


72. Referring to the fact that students have been asked in England to destroy 
3 ws causing harm to crops, the Andhrapatrika 
perrow da. the 26th June, says :-—It is not strange that this 
commission to students who have to develop their normal sense, appears to the 
Indians who follew the principle of harmlessness, to be improper. . Indian 
re are roused to indignation even towards those who kill cows, sheep, 
OW! and an | 


telopes for food. ; | 
73. The Hitakarini, of the 24th June, depicts the picture of the Kumath-nu 
Jae or the heavenly cow, in which she is represented 
2 ene as useful to the Muhammadan, the European, the 
Parsi ion as her milk is distributed to all age 
At ne same: . to insist up ing her 
lech alone and hiltitig ‘her for it. Then all those that have been using her milk, 
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’ says the paper, have joined together, wrenched the swdrdfrom‘the hand of the 
demon and Killed him with it. The 2 then draws the moral that the wicked 
deserve to be punished and union and faith save dverything. : 
74. The Desabhimani, of the Ist July, contains some verses read in the Andhra 
: | a8 Conference which are to the following effect :—O, 
_ Exhortation to uplift the sons of the Andhra country, try to uplift the 
. country and bring about the awakening of its soul 
force, considering the disabilities of the Indians im the Fiji islands, the troubles 
of the leaders who hide their faces in corners, the humiliation of papers suffering 
under a hard Act, and the highhandedness of officers who repress speech. Let 
Lord Pentland threaten to pass repressive orders ; let the college authorities order 
that students should not go to political meetings; let Government servants say 
that self-government should not be spoken about; let the Anglo-Indians proclaim 
that it is a sin to grant freedom. O, Andhras, do all that is necessary with 
devotion to the country and with confidence. Tell the English people that 
the chief reason why life and money is satrificed in this terrible war, why the 
discuasion of all controvertial questions is avoided, why India is filled with peace, 
which has disappointed the Germans, and why the people gave up extreme views 
and adopted moderate ones, is the confidence that the English who are famous for 
their sense of justice will grant liberty to India. Proclaim to the English that if 
they do not grant freedom to the Indians and make them happy, the whole world 
will laugh at them saying that their motive in fighting against Germany is 

selfishness. | 


2 — 75. The Andhrapatrita, of the 3rd July, publishes a Telugu version of the 


M 
8 letter of Mr. ilal N 
July 8rd, 1917. aye Oa et ee etter of Mr. Motilal Nehru addressed to the Leader 


, regarding the causes that led the Allababad 
Home Bale League. leaders to join the Home Rule League. 


ANDERAPATRIEA, 76. The Andhrapatrika, of the 3rd July, contains a Telugu version of the 
Joly ird, 1917: el resolution passed by the Madras Provincial Con- 
Tas. Mees Provincial Con- gross Committee, agreeing with the Bombay 

er ene rovincial (‘ommittee in its opinion about intern- 


ments and stating that unless the Government. declare their political policy and 
begin reforms, the people will not be satisfied. : ; 


77. The Andhrapatrika, of the 3rd July, refers to the appointment of Mr. 


Madras, 
July Srd, 1917. Me. Bhapendransth Basu. Bhupendranath Basu as a Member of the India 
: a Council, and remarks:—The Indian Members in 
the Council have no greater authority than to make suggestions. There is there- 
fore no good whatever may be the number of Indian 22 Indians will no 
longer be satisfied with such small privileges. But Mr. Basu is a Congress leader 
and is one of the nineteen members of the supreme Legislative Council who 
approved of certain post-war reforms. He may therefore help towards the grant 
of self-government after the war. A telegram announces that he accepted his 
present appointment with this end in view. That he has accepted the present 


office, at soine loss to himself shows his devotion to the country. We hope that 


E Chamberlain will take his advice and introduce self- government into 
ndia. l 


ANDHRAPATRIKA, 78. The Andhrapatrika, of the 3rd July, says:—It will be well to call for a 


Madras, : — 

July 3rd, 1917. A meeting of the Congress. meeting of the 0 88 before Mr. Basu leaves 

We 11 a for England, to enable him to place in person the 
opinion of the Indian public regarding self-government before the India Council. 
A resolution of all the Indians in the Congress will be a source of encouragement 
to al and will attract the attention of the rulers. The meeting should decide 

as to how the agitation for self-government should be condu in the present 


situation. A meeting of this kind will sh ne 
their devotion to duty. show the earnestness of the people and 


Aspnes, 759. Referring to the extension of the term of office Wi 
EA 0 of office of Lord Willingdon and 
aly d hn. 107d Willingdon and Lord Tord Pentland; the Andhrapairika, of the Ard July, 
Pentland. _ """ remarks :—These two Governors are ubted for 
' pi: adopting repressive measures. Pheir rule has not 
met with the epproyel of the people. The extension: of their term of office 
will disappoint the public. The term of office of Lord: Hardinge and Lord 


ee SO 


1963 


Carmichael who were loved by the. people, were not extended. Perhaps the term 
of office of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab also may be extended. Is 


this extension due to the difficulties of voyage or to the efficiency of the 
administration? a ‘eed mas 


80. The Andhrapatrika, of the 3rd July, publishes a ‘l'elugu version of the 

Pe SEEDERS letter of Sir S. Subrahmania Ayyar on the present 

The present. sten. situation published in the Hindu of the 2nd July 
1917. . 


81. The Andhrapatrika, of thé 38rd July, publishes a Telugu version of the letter 
Miss Arundale’s letter. of Miss Arundale published in New 


| : instant on page 5 about The Three Interned.” 
The Kistnapairika, of the 7th July, also gives a Telugu version of the same 
letter. 


82. Referring: to the letter published by the zamindars as regurds their 
. attitude towards the Home Rule Movement the 

a f _ Kistnapatrika of the 7th July, observes: : 

The relation between the zamindars and the authorities is very peculiar. As they 
(zamindars) do not go against the dictates of their. priests in matters religious, they 
behave in such a way that they may not lose the favour of the rulers in matters 
political. It thus becomes impossible for them to lead any reform movement. . 

In political meetings the cause of the people is generally upheld rather than 
that of the zamindars. This therefore is partly the reason for their viewing such 
meetings with indifference. . . Ordinarily in every zamindari there is 
undoubtedly a sort of disagreement prevailing between the zamindar and the 
people. There may be several causes for this. One of them is, we cannot but 
accapt, the disparity existing between the landlord and the tenant (ryot). The 

ots think that it is the ryot that labours, while it is the zamindar that enjoys 
the fruits and the zamindar believes that he has a right for à share in the 
crops, raised by the ryot. Under such circumstances the zamindar cannot look 
at things from the point of view of the ryot. - 4 

The main aim of the political movement is to develop popular forces. Even 

accepting that the zamindars form a section of the people, the awakening of the 
ple is not relished by them. They believe that there is a special connection 
tween themselves and the Government and that the interests of the ryot are 
different from his own. . The Government treats the people in the zamindari 
villages like step-children, while the zamindar thinks that it is not his duty to 
safeguard the interests of the people. The zamindars are not the ruling princes 
on one side nor are they a section of tlie people on the other. ‘Therefore 
the relation that subsists between the zamindars and the people is only one of 
a monetary nature and not one of a friendly character which grows between those 
who are interested in mutual well-being. 

Under such circumstances it is not surprising that the zamindars look at 
popular awakening with greater jealousy than the really independent ruling chiefs ; 
nor is it strange that in- matters of dispute arising between the rulers and the 
people the zamindars should side with the rulers The condition of things now 
agitating the country is one of this nature. This is why the zamindars sided the 
rulers instead of taking up the causes of the people. . It is feared that the 
zamindars may in future gain more and more importance in the present political 
administration. 2 the bureaucracy may combine in a way. There are 
signs of such a thing happening. It may be asked why a House of Lords of the 
kind in England may not be formed in this country. But in the modern political 
evolution as well as in the new social order of things there are indications that any 
mei importance that may be attached to such traditional families will be reduced. 

e House of Lords in England will be reformed. It may be said with certainty 
that the reform may soon cause the very dissolution of the House itself. There is 
no doubt that even democracy has its own difficulties aud dangers. But yet it is 

y that humanity is today working out its development. 
now published by the zamindars they have cleverly. stated that 
sed to self-government or constitutional agitation but that they 
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only disapprove of the methods of the Home Rulers... The moaning of | these- 
sentences is not at all clear. It is not safe for any that they should try to blame 
their fellow countrymen in vague and ambiguous language without definitely 
stating what the methods of Home Rulers are and why they do not approve of 
them. . . Nothing can be more unjust than to blame the Home Rulers and 
side with the Government in their repressive measures without showing any 
reasons for doing so: The Home-Rulers did not ask for ce autonomy. 
What evil is there in focussing the opinions of the people and in making the 
weight of their opinion known to the Government so that the reforms desired by 
the 19 Legislative Council Members and approved by the Congress and supported 
by the Moslem league may be secured after the war. Whether the 
zamindars without yielding to external pressure withdraw their words or not and 
whether the policy of repression of Government is further strengthened or not b 
the support of the zamindars, we trust that so long as the people believe that the 
methods of the Home Rulers are proper and legal, and are. conducive to the 
prosperity of the world the Home Rale agitation will thrive and bring credit to 
the country, to the Empire and to humanity. | 


Kerim, The Kistuapatrika, of the 7th July, republishes the letter written by two 
Jaly Tk, 1017. Reddies of Nellore to the Andhraprakasika, condemning the attitude of the paper 
towards the internments. The letter is already reported upon supra. 


| Ampunarraxastxa, In commenting on the communication of the zamindars regardin 


— * 


Manas, f Home Rule, the An :hraprakasika, of the 2ud July, 
a The inden says: It is a great thing that at the present . 
the zamindars came forward fearlessly and expressed their opinion. They do not 
say that they do not want swaray. hat they say is that it is well that India 
gets it not at once but after some time. We hope most of the people will agree 

with them. | 
Awpuzarzexssrxs, The Andhraprakasika, of the 3rd July, contains a criticism of the leader in 
Duly fed, 1511. enn Wee the Andhrapairika on the communication of the 
8 zamindars relating to Home Rule, abstracted supra. 
ANDHRAPRAKASIKA, The Andhraprakasika, of the 4th July, refers to the communication of the 
: July 48 1017. | * zamindars on Home Rule and remarks: Up to 


now sixty-five Zamindars are against the Home 
Rule propaganda. It is not possible to disregard the opinion of the Zamindars. 
‘They are very influential in the country. There are very many men who act 
according to the words of Zamindars. The advocates of immediate ward / and 
the rulers will do well to note thie. | 


KistwaPATRIEA, | 83. The Kislaapatriła, of the 7th J ulyy 


Masulipatam, Zamindars and Home Rule . . 
July 7th, 1917, publishes a Telugu version of the letter written by 
. | the zamindars as regards the Home Rule Movement. 
ABDERAPATRIEA, 84. Writing under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 3rd July, says :— 
5 Renunciation should precede self t. The 

July 3rd, 1917. The Besant fund. p e self-government. 


N people should show by action that they possess the 
firmness required to attain self-government. Internments are on the increase in 
the country. Obstacles to constitutional agitation are multiplying. Only when 
they are overcome, will the fitness for self. overnment become manifest. 
We have been subjected to a severe test, which, if we stand, will show our fitness 
for self-government. It will then not be possible for anybody to obstruct the 
“dom of swaraj. Internments which are so many tests, teach a lesson to us, and, 
if we do not profit by that lesson, we will be losing this opportunity. We have 
many internal enemies also, whom we have to pacify. We have to bring home to 
the freedom-loving British people, the justice of our ideals. The duty lies with 
the advocates of self-government to persuade their countrymen who have been 
under a delusion, and the British who have not understood the goal of the Indians. 
The internments have considerably lightened our task. Indian and Muhammadan 
leaders who were indifferent towards the Home Rule movement have joined the 
movement. Those who have not hitherto concerned themselves with politics have 
joined the movement and are working for its progress. Some antagonists are 
trying to impede its progress. But their endeavours will prove useless ere long- 
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They approve,of the goal but fear that it may soon fructify. This is ridiculons, 
Bat the „ e of the movement will carry them will it. We must 
make the civ i ised countries know of the affairs of India. „ The people must 
become experts in agitation. Its results hang on the favour of others. If, in 
addition to these, we manifest our fitness for self-government by acts accomplished 
by self-help, the grant of self-government will not be 3 a 

may be the motive of the Government in interning persons, the people must work 
vith the belief that the internments will help on the advancement of the country. 
The unselfish words of Mrs. Besant which Miss Arundale communicated to the 
public thro the press must encourage the people to action. Lord Pentland 
and Lord Willingdon who created these circumstances no doubt deserve praise. 
Their term of office having been extended, the national spirit in the people will 
certainly gain in strength. . . In last night’s meeting, the speakers in one 
voice appealed for help to the Besant fund. Mr. Nunjunda Rao said that some 
liberal-hearted Englishmen are not aware that India does not enjoy self-govern- 
ment responsible to the people, and that the same ignorance prevail in the 
Colonies. Ihe English people in England should be awakened. The Besant 
fund is not tor the benefit of Mrs. Besant. It will help on the-advancement of 
the country. The people must show the same enthusiasm in this matter as in that 
of the war loan. It is disgraceful that in this meeting, the swadeshi vow was not 
taken. ‘The time of empty talk is gone. It is regrettable that many of the leaders 
that attended 1 N. s meeting were wearing foreign clothes. We hope that 
under the lead of Sir 8 Subrahmanya Ayyar, the E will give up their lethargy 
and bestir themselves to action. 


85. Writing under this heading, a correspondent to the Andhraprakasika, of 
port é the 2nd July, says that Nidadavole which it is 
Bifurcation of the Kistun proposed to constitute as the headquarters of the 
rie. ro new district, does not command the same 
conveniences as Ellorè viewed from the point of sanitation, commerce, and 
availability of accommodation, Ellore is a much better place than Nidadavole. 
The paper then raises its voice against the proposal to transfer the headquarters 
of the Kistna district from Masulipatam to Bezwada, and says that Masulipatam 
must bave been constituted the headquarters from its historical importance or from 
the conveniences it commands. There is no rule that the headquarters should be 
in the middle of the district. The paper hopes that the Government will make 
Masulipatam the headquarters of the new Kistnu district and Ellore, the head- 
quarters of the second district. | , 

Another correspondent to the same paper and a correspondent to the Azdhre- 
prakusika, of the 4th July, dwell upon the many advantages which Nidadavole 
has over Ellore and support the proposal to constitute that place as the headquarters 
of thé new district. 


86. The Aadhraprakanka, of the 3rd July, says in its leader:—The people as 
1118 well as the Government are to blame ſor the lack 

J of technical knowledge in thé people. Neither the 
Government, nor the people could provide the very few Indians that return after 
acquiring technical 4 in foreign countries, with occupation. Europeans 
do not like to engage their services in their factories. ‘I'he factories started by 
the Indians can be counted on one’s fingers. The owners of these factories also 
indent for engineers from foreign countries and do not entertain Indians. a 
When there are no technical schools, the people will not start new industries. If 
the rich take the same interest in the question of industries as in that of swaray, 
India will soon make progress. A very large amount of money goes to 
foreign countries to buy matches with, for use in India. The people and the 
Government, who should regard the weifare of the people as their own, should, in 
union, start match factories in this Presidency. If they do so, the economical 
condition of the country will certainly improve. . 
87. Referring to an order of the Government requiring the services of 
Fee Assistant Surgeons for military duty, the <Andéra- 
e prakasika, of the 3rd July, fears that if they also 


should go, many hospitals will: have to be closed ‘for want of doctors. The 
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regrets that the present opportunity is not availed of to open a few more 
3 and Tale 8 few more Sub- Assistant Surgeons. It prays 
that the Government will think deeply and leave the Sub-Assistant. Surgeons at 

least for the people. = °° | ne ea 
„ 88. The Andhraprakasika, of the 8rd July, says: The advocates of immediate 
July ord, 117. 1 pe Pentland swuraj wax wroth{at the very mention of the 
0 names of Lord Pentland and Lord Willingdon. 
Some~of them could not hold their anger and ask the Government in England 
to call back Lord Pentland. Man proposes and God disposes. The terms of office 
of these two rulers have been extended. This may be an eyesore to the advocates 
of Home Rule, but we trust that the greater portion of the people in this 
Presidency will be glad to hear the news of the extension of Lord Pentland’s 

term. ‘ 


Dana, Ihe Desamaia, of the 4th July, writes:—People are eagerly awaiting the 
Fac aggre fy ne advent of a new Governor. This eagerness is not 
Bees oe Seats: only due to the ending of the term of Lord Pent- 

land. Lord Pentland occupies the first rank among those who have been hostile 
to Home Rule agitation, and have adopted repressive measures, He has created 
discontent not only in the Madras Presidency, but also all over India by subject- 
ing to internment Mrs. Besant, Mr. Wadia, and Mr. Arundale. . . We 
believe that the suspicion, that the terms of office of Lord Pentland and Lord 
Willingdon have been extended in consideration of their repressive policy, has no 
foundation in truth, but that the difficulties of transit constitute the only reason 
for the extension. . . We wish that those who hold the office whether those 
that already exist or those that newly come, should take far-reaching views of 
things, and without haste, so manage tlie affairs of State as to conduce to the 
well-being of both England and India and to their own good reputation. 


ANDMRAPATBIEA,. A correspondent to the Axdhrapatrika, of the 4th July, reports that the 


2 * following resolution was passed in a meeting of the 
9 2 * r dae: eee Pedda Cherukuru Home Rule League on the 15th 
(of June): The speech delivered by Lord Pentland recently at Ootacamund before 
the Legislative Council Members is pred udicial to the ideals of self-government 
and to the self-respect, patriotism and loyalty of the Indians. This meeting, there- 
fore expresses its disapproval thereof by this (resolution). 


AmDURAPRAxASIEA, 89. The Andhraprakastka, of the 3rd July, refers to the fact that Mr. Surendra- 


July ird, 1917. ? : de nath Banerji, who has been working for the Con- 
po | 332 r * gress for 3 has not joined the Home Rule 
League, remarks:—The advocates of immediate swaraj say. that there is no 


difference at all between the policy pursued by the Congress and that pursued by 
the Home Rulers. If that is so, why does Mr. Banerji hesitate ? 


90. In commenting on the order of the Government prohibiting the melting 
July 5th, 1917. | Gola of gold coins, the Andhrapatrika, of the 5th July, 
| = : says :—Gold is now being sent to India. It is on 
the way. The Government might have published the order in question in order 
that this consignment of gold may be used in the right way. The Government 
may use this quantity of gold to increase the number of coins. . . The Gov- 
ernment should see that any authority that may be vested in the police in this 
matter is not used by them to the annoyance of the people. There can be 
no harm in using some gold -for ornaments. It is not well to try to break time- 
hopoured and ancient customs at once. 


an . The ‘Andhraprakasiza, of the 4th Jul 
July 4th, 1917. 
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Aimar, 
Madras 


— v. . following from the 
di ice i pen of a coolie who returned from Penang :—It is 
: Wazas coolies in Pagans dot possible to describe in a paper the 1 380 
which we are subjected by Europeans in Penang. They were sen 


a nding the men to 
rubber plantations, 8 or 9 miles from the town, and app iatitig fete coolies at 


places near the town. We were under the impression that they did not send the 
women to distant places, because they were women: After tome da 8, European 
appointing coolies outraged the honour ot a woman by force. } ane such things 
take place in Penang. Nobody is there to save us from these outrages. We 


b 
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feigned sickuices and Penang and reach our native plabs. 
Phe paper urges that if the info it: 
present AWDHRAPRAKASIKA, 
placed by the July sth, 1917. 
y presenting 


3 
4 BF 2 et 


July 5th, 1917. 


Denar, 


91. The Desamata, of the 4th July, states that many influential persons ; 
H Rule Leagues. and leaders of the people are joining the Home July 4th, 1997. 

ome. : Rule leagues, ever since the adoption by the 
Government of repressive measures, and gives a list of such persons. 


95. The Desamaia, of the 4th July, publishes a Telugu version of the message De. 
of Mr. itche, which contains :—England — to July ath, 1974 


The message of Mr. Bitche. regenerate India, is only paying back her debt to 
India. Your liberty depends upon your own efforts. Every race 


on the face of the earth is fit to govern itself. It is absurd to say that India is 

incapable of .aelf-goverament. They, that say so, only defame that ancient race, 

shih not only governed itself for nds of years, but also gave shape to the 

civilisation of many races. I exhort the leaders of the Home Rule propa- 

ganda not to give up their fight till they reach their goal. Victory will be 

yours ultimately. 

96. Tha Hitakarixi, of the 8th July, writes under this heading:—Some Pues 
Tek. “hdl tad. Europeans and Americans are prond of their white July sth, 1917. 

skin. They take it to be a badge of superior 

intellect, strength and valour. Their rule, the result of times, they attribute to 

their skin. To prove the hollowness of this theory, another white race has been 

2 in the forests of South America, remote from the habitations of civilised 

People. 

97. In its leader on Dadabhai Naoroji the Hitekarini, of the 8th July, writes: 81 
—The seeds of swaraj that he had, from the July 8th, 1917. 
beginning, sowed, could not strike root in the hearts 
of the Indians and sprout. In his presidential speech, at the Calcutta Congress 
of 1906, he gave a commen on the principle of swaraj. The new spirit that 
had so far been lying dorment, burst out at once, as if in a deluge. 


98. The Hitaturini, of the 8th Aa uly, writes that it is a matter for regret that e 
Comi . the Government of the United Provinces have not July sch, 1917. 
festivals. Bd A taken into their 8 the : question of 
: providing against any disturbances that may arise 
in the coming Dasra and Mohurram feofivels. A 
99. The Andhrapatrika, of the 4th July, gives a Telugu version of an article mae ae 
Political ingtitutions—India, on this subject from the Nimes of India, which v 4, 1917. 
eee | contains the following:— . . As the system 


Self-government. 


of the Indian administration develops, the power of the Parliament in England 
— decrease. The Patlia cannot 8 ater power to the bureaucracy in 
zumfnistration of Yadia. And unless the Parliament is assured that chere are 
— doddies formed by representatives elected by the people themselves ready 
A eu ie administration) the Parliament will not hand over the Government 
the eountry to mem (Indfans). In examining the Indian political condition 
We must Well Whderst md the alectorstes. At present election is not directly 
vis center. e yure not directly elected to the 
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ANDHRAPATRIKa, 
Madras, 
July ith, 1917. 


a ANDURAPATRIKA, 
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district boards and the local and imperial legislative bodies). „The Parliament 
must make the idea clear that India should enjoy self-government within the 


empire. May the Parliament give publication to this idea, and consult the Indians 
9 85 Rae of India realising its aspirations and show them the wa y by 


Which the country may pros per. 


100. The Andhrapatrika, of the, 4th, July, publishes a note. that the Leader 
‘ada | reports in the words, of the Bengals that lon’ ble 
the Bear l ede aor Mr. A. Rassule and Hon’ble Mr. Mowlvi Fazal 
2 | Haque have resigned their seats in the Bengal 
Legislative Council to express their disapproval of the internment of Mrs. Annie 
Besant and Messrs. Arundale and Wadia. | 


101. The Andhrapatrika, of the 4th J uly: writing on this subject observes: 


The Punjab Government and The unjab Government is the first to 


ae meeting rohibit the publication of the. ein ings of a 
* en | e Gace alowed to be held. The application 
of the Defence of India Act for such purposes cannot but be surprising. 

From to-day’s telegrams we learn that the said order has been cancelled We 
are glad that the Punjab Government has reconsidered the question and adopted 
the right method. In all civilized countries both the rulers and the ruled show 
equal zeal to protect the freedom of bee . . The Press Act has made the 
freedom of Press in India nominal. if any freedom. is still left, the application 
of the Defence of India Act has made the management of newspapers intolerable 
We pray that other Local Governments may also reconsider the justice 
of the orders they have issued under the Defence of India Act and adopt peaceful 
methods. 


102. The Andhrapatrika, of the 4th July, referring to the order issued by 
the Commissioner of Policé in Delhi prohibiting the 
holding of a public meeting for protesting against 
the orders issued for the internment of Mrs. Besant, 
etc., observes: ‘“‘ To what à pass has the application of the Defence of India Act 


$99 


Probibition of a protest meet- 
ing in Delhi. 


103. The Andhrapatrika, of the 4th July, reporting the proceedings of a public 
* , meeting held at Berhampur ing against the 
3 e internments states that the following 2 resolution was 
| adopted :— A reply to the action of the Government 

is to work out swaraj movement with still greater persistence 
104. The Aadhrapatrita, of the 4th July, reports that a meeting of non- 
Non-Beabmen protest meeting Brahmans was held at Perambur protesting against 


. the internments of Mr. Besant, etc. 


ANDMRAPATRIKA, 


Madras, 
July 4th, 1917. 


_ cirenmstances it is regrettable that a law 


105. A correspondent to the Andhrapairtka, of the 4th July, writes :—. 
We thought ‘that owing to the loyalty 
| evidenced by our heroic deeds in other continents 
the suspicion and racial prejudice which some authorities and the proud European 
merchants entertained against us would disappear. . . We believed in every 
word contained in the proclamation of Queen-Victoria; and our trust that the 
English people who are devoted to truth will at some one time put it into force 
has not yet left us. Though the ostentatious and jealous Lord Curaon misinter- 
preted the words of that great and pious Queen, and tried to treat the charter in 
er own hand asa diploniatic writing, and though the members of the Public 
Works Commission unhesitatingly treated it. with dise rd. and dared to 
treat her with disrespect, the faith of the Indians in her words is not shaken at 


Present agitation. 


all. We can never dare to treat her proclamation as a: false. document 


. such defects there are many and though we are trying to remove them 
by constitutional meana it is regrettable that the Government. — 2 suspect us 
and try to oppose us by the application of drastic Under such 


thich has to be applied . to. traitors 


should be applied to people of world-wide reputation. of presi: 
dencies do not respect the suggestions of their Legislative Oouncil members who 
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and the 
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soon. 
vanish, and th 


108. Referring to the news regarding tlie extension of His Excelleney Lord 
ah. Pentland's and Lord Willingdon’s terms of office, 
Extension D4 Ulis pa ie and the Swadeshabhiman’, of the 6th July, says:—A 
Lord Pentland's term of once. doubt might arise in the minds of some as to what 
is meant hy the term restrictions in force at the present time“ in view of which the 
extensions have been granted. But Reuter removes thisdoubt by explaining that 
the restrictions are in connection with travel. It is certainly not advisable that 
rsons of the exalted position of Governor should venture upon overseas journeys 
in these days. Noone would grumble even if these Governors should extend 
their regimé by another ten years. So long as the administration is not respon- 
sible to popular representatives and the people have not the right to choose their 
officers, they would naturally ask for extension of the services of only practically 
sympathetic administrators of the type of Lords Hardinge and Carmichael. If per- 
chance with the grant.of larger rights and privileges, we should have the good 
fortune of seeing that these repreeentatives of the Crown are also the chosen repre- 
sentatives of the people, there would surely be no sbjection to their continuing 
for any length of time. | ä 
The Jaridah-i-Rozgar, of the 6th July, writes: — Id has been announced 
| that Mr. Chamberlain, Secretary of State for India, 
Extension of Lord Pentland’s has, with His Majesty's approval, extended the 
tenare uf office. : tenure of office of our kind and popular Governor, 
Lord Pentland, and His Excellency has consented to remain on. 

There is, no doubt, that Lord Pentland, during his tenure of office, especially 
at the present time, has adopted a sound policy in restricting the clamour of 
2 and their supporters, and keeping these noisy agitators within 

unds. 

Tbe editor, referring to the baseless attacks made by some speakers and 
writers on the present administration, and their making it the object of their 
taunts, abuse, and unfair criticism, while endeavouring to assure weak-minded and 
ignorant persons, that the remedy for all ills is the upsetting of the existing 
Government, observes that such procedure is not only dangerous to peace and 
tranquility, and obstructive to the internal progress of the country but interferes 
with the prosecution of the war. 

Lord Pentland’s speech is perfectly right ; for His Excellency has found, after 
nearly five years’ experience, that no other form of Government, than the. present 
one will suit India, and that there is no reason for reforming it. Mussalmans are 
well aware of the consequences that will accrue from Home Mule. 

The future administration of Lord Pentland will prove to be a golden rule 
for us; for, ttie presont critical time requires a ruler who is gifted with * 
and is well acquainted with the country and the people. As Lord Pentland is 


fully aware of the state of this Presidency and oe the feelings and aspira- 


tions of every. community, it will be a matter of great satisfaction to the people 
ountry. ee thes his period of office has been prolonged. 

We congentulute Lord Pentland on his extension. = 
107. Referring to tlie present situation in India; the Manorama, of the 6th July, 


5 ef 929103. in Er out ö while the efforts of Indians should 
The prpsent gi iar e. — 80 8 not to injuriously affect the 
attaiiment qf welf-govetnibent which is their goal, it is absolutely necessary that 


SwADEsaparuant, 
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Jaly 6th, 1917. 


Jauipal-1-Rozear, 
Madras, 
July 6th, 1917. 


Maworama, 
Calicut, 
July 6th, 1917. 


Kin Paraixa, 
July 7th, 1917. 


— unrest. 
108. Retening t to the Secretary of State’ answers to the e ii Parlia- 
: E oN Reet Petrike, of the 
India in Parliament. : out thet, eis tie 


show that the Government of 10 dis have not resorted’ t. 
of their own accord, India’s representatives should earry 


England, but that, if the Indians create disturbarices here by talkin 


3 
wut, 
July 7th, 1917. 


Kzraza Pato, 
July 7th, 1917. 


July 10th, 1917. 


Maxonama, 


Jaly 10th, 1917. 


Rale “and other matters, and thus bring down upon eames the hatred of Som 
Gorernmeut, this attempt will be of no avail, and observes that Indians 


have now learnt from éxperience that to create unrest by Ne 4 | Home Rule, 


swadesism, etc., during this colossal war cannot be p a who are 


nails for the peace of the country. The paper it has reason to 
— that its view is disliked in certain wasters, but that it is ite decided 


opinion that the people should pay due régard to the present circumstances 
(created by the war). 


109. The Kerala Patreka, of the 7th July, draws attention to thé letter of its 


correspondent from 2 which ks of the 
men er nat tes wrough wild —— to the 
hecessity of increasing the number of licenses ~ the possession of gune, and 
thinks that it is desirable that the Revenue officers should be we called upon to make 
enquiries and report es to where the trouble from wild beaste has increased. 


110. Referring to the order of the Punjab Government, prohibiting the pub- 


lication of the proceedings of m cetings, Pp protesting 
R iy ga a ie the Madras internments, the Patrike, 


the 7th July, points out that these orders, 
issued under the Defence of India Act, 1 be taken exception to, and ‘that it 


would therefore be advisable to put off the holding of large meetings for some 
time. 


tli. Incommenting upon Lord Hardinge’s defence of himself, nevessitated by 


the publication of the report of the Mesopotamia 
5 Lord Hardinge’ e defence in — —— the Manvrama, of the loth July agrees 
arliament J., 


with Ilis Lordship in thinking that the conmission’s 
observations, that India’s help in the matter of the war loan was quite inadequate, 
and that even the little which she gave was solely due to pressure from England, 
will make the Indiaus think that their sacrifices were not rly uppreciated, 


thinks that a perusal of His Lordship’s explanation will remove the bad — ression, 
if any against bimself, which the report may have produced, and that His Lord- 
sbip’s peroration cannot fail to 8 tho a og of the Indians, and observes 
that whatever may be the 4 — of the report and the decision of Parliament 


thereon, His Lordship’s explanation will be affectionately accepted in tolo by the 
whole of India. 


112. Kteferring to the acceptance by eee of the resolution of the 


8 ow ble Mr. Ramanujachariar to the 
1 n 10 appointment of graduates with Indian in 
reserved for Indian Medical medicine to places hitherto reserved for. Tadian 
Service officers. Medical Service Officers, the Manorama, of the l 0th 


July, ts out that the Governments of the 

Punjab and the United Provinces tare already made such appointment, and that 
— 2 Phat the — results, * Observes that it is u matter for 
ion vernment ’ 

8 2 ot — adras ent have, now at least, ban ny to the 


118: The a Report, of A. 28th June writes On the ene hand flatterere 
. 


1971. 


hey are either blind or are intentionally so for their mess of pottage. We have 
* to interfere with the enjoyment of their lives. _ e, i 

We have eer written that the present agitation is making tho Museuhnans 
also restless... The on’ble. Muhammad Ali Jinnah has put his name in the list of 
of the believers in Home Rule. ‘The Hon'ble Mr. Rasnl and the Hon'ble Mr. 
Moulavi Fazl-ul-Huq (Bengal) are Dc e in this army; and now 
comes the news of the mass meeting of the Rifah - i-Am Club, Lucknow, in which 
the Hon’ble Sami-ullah Beg, Dr. Naziruddin Hasan, Mr. Azhar Ali and others 
have taken a po ig E The most interesting feature of it all being that the 
D Sahib of Mahmudabad intervened in a special speech in support of 
Home Rule. : Cee 
An ‘Associated Press telegram announces that Rajah Sir Ali Muhammad 
Khan Bahadur, Chief of Mahmudabad, in moving a resolution on the subject of 
Home Rule said :-—** When the Defence of India Act was passed at the Imperial 
Legislative Council, no member thought that it would be improperly used. My 
compatriots desire that equal rights may be granted to them as is done in the 
case of other territories of the Empire. Call it Home Rule or self-government 
or swaraj, we are all aiming at this one object. Ifthe Government wishes to 
frustrate this endeavour or to throw obstacles in the way, I plainly declare it 
will be a blunder on its part. It will be necessary to intern not only the leaders 
in the country but all my countrymen, but, even so I will not desist from this 
procedure.” . 

Can these pe brig be called peace and tranquility ? Flatterers and foolish 
friends will get afraid, do nothing but try to be lavish in the use of butter. But 
justice will cry out; no! the present agitation is surely doing its work. 

An ungenerous wag may, if he likes, call these people spectators, nay, even 
actors performing their parts, but men of discernment know that political meetings 
are not theatres. To dub Mussalmans as spectators is tantamount to calling them 
fools. If the Gokhale Hall was a theatre and the Mussalmans, who attended, 
were spectators, what is the explanation for the retired Deputy Collector Khan 
Bahadur Muhammad Safdar Husain Sahib, who published in the Hindu, etc., that 
the object of his going to the meeting ‘was to publicly announce what the ideas 
of his co religionists are, but that on account of the great crowd, he was unable to 

t in. 

* To dismiss the importance and seriousness of the present situation as a joke 
and to cover up facts with the pall of ignorance, is not wise. This is the time to 
save and instruct the community. Can any fool say that the IIon'ble Mr. Jinnah’s 
action has produced no effect on any Mussalman? Can any one prove that the 
aspirations of the Hon’ble Rajah Sahib of Mahmudabad have not stirred the 
hearte of the community? The fact is the personality and influence of these 
people are very powerful. If they do not produce any effect to-day, they will 
tomorrow. 

If we wish to destroy this power, then to stop one’s ears and paint things in 
glowing colours, is not the way to go about it. 

After all what is the use of doing so? ‘The people know, the Government 


sity for an application of butter? Can any reasonable person deny that the 
Bengal Muslim League passed a resolution the other day to the effect that all 
members of councils should resign in a body as a protest against the present 
E of the Government. Is this a jest or a farce? Have these sentiments 

expressed by Mussalmans or by spectators? We unreservedly declare that 


by 82 and F such as these our ideal cannot be reached. 

he effort that the Raja Sahib and others wish to make is superfluous. If 
Home Rule is our real desire, the Government is not op to it. Aspirations 
are essentially original in their essence, but sentiments also must be appreciated. 
Mussalmans are re 22 


re desirous of acquiring the method of assuming responsibility 
Home Rule itself. We repeat that self-government and constitu- 
ym are undoubtedly our national and religious goals, but this requires 
at will. revive our nationality, otherwise it will be a ease of the well- 
r 


„ „%% Tho dead are at the mercy of the living.” 
- Can any: one deny the truth of that statement ? DOLL i) | RED 
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knows, and we know and ab the world knows. Therefore where is the neces- 
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0 man brethrén.. ‘The Bengal 
ty of the present situation, has advised: tose of 
ined the Home Rule League, to do so: imme. 


ie 571 
Rtieal sentiments of our Mussal 


We have recent] expressed tlie fear that by Mussalmaus joining and 
supporting Home Rule, the movement is deriving advantage aud that the 
community should immediately consider whether it can follow the leadere in 
their ideas and their utterances or whether it should adopt some other procedure 
The community should save itself both from foolish friends and wise enemies 
The fact is the political atmosphere is affecting our constitutions and many people 
are getting uneasy owing to this unrest in the count . 

We appreciate the importance and influence of the Raja Sahib of Muhmudabad 
but in this case the opinion expressed by him is of his compatriots, but not of his 
co-religionists. 5 1 : | a eae j se 

As real leader is one who adjusts the aspirations of his community and 
proclaims his own opinion in trumpet tones. Was the Hon ble the Raja Sahib 
bold enough to express his indignation at the internment of any ee 

he advance the ples before the community that Messrs. 
Muhammad Ali, Shankat Ali, Hasrat of Mohani and Abul Kalam did not deserve 
sympathy and fairplay? ? | | 

If they did deserve it and they certainly did deserve it, what steps were 
taken by auy leader of the Muslim League to render them lawful support? Is it 
not a fact that the silence of our leaders has dealt a death-blow to the aspirations 
4 on community and dashed their hopes down to the depths of indifference and 
oblivion? — . 

The Home Rule Movement is a distinet problem and has nothing to do with 
the internment of any person, Apparently the Government has not interned 
Mrs. Besant; because of her belief in Home Rule, but because it probably regarded 
her method of writing and speaking as deserving of punishment, Possibly there 
re Bes areal but it is n to . that a should nolens volens 
join the Home Rule League aud induce our elected members to vacate their seats 
in Legislative Geil hen 9 two or three persons have been interned. 

The dave is absolutely peruicious, because at the re-elections people who 
21 Way able to represent the community may hareturned, The Government. 
will not hold itself responsible for this calamity and this saying will apply to us 


„Whatever has dome npen e ig nr own bringing on. 
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w whether our peens, shopkeepers or coachmen would do duty as Collector 
Nabe or Governor, or whether they would farm out their shares to 45 com patriots 
or hand them over for the sake of peace. It is a matter of regret that, while the 
community is alive to these dangers, some of our leaders are not. ey | 

The Qaumi Report, of the rd July, in continuation of the article in its Qsvm Rarosr, 

ES ae previous issue on the same subject writes: From July ord, 1017. 
what we have written in our previous issue under 
: the heading, the present condition” viz., that 
the Government should now promptly feel its responsibility“, it appears we have 
not been singular in expressing such sentiments. Although some foolish persons 
have opposed and taunted us but the sensible people and men of foresight ba ve 
exactly the same opinion as we did. Amongst them is the Times of 
India. The logical reason, why the question of self-government perplexes the 
minds of a few persons, is that they want the Government to make a definite 
romise regarding Home Rule, as the Parliament has not yet decided the future 
fate of India. We do not raise the question of the immediate or gradual grant of 
self-government, but simply request them to announce that self-government will 
be gradually given to India. 185 

The real cause of dejection and indifference among Muhammadans, is that 
they are absolutely una ware as to whether self-government will be granted to 
them or not. What they are concerned about is, whether self-government is 
granted immediately or py ye 4 that they will not be entitled to derive an 
decided advantage it; for, the Hindu community will object on the rioters 
that, inasmuch as, they (the Muhammadans) took no part in sowing the seeds, 
they should, therefore, be excluded from participating in the enjoyment of the 
fruits. We do not know whether the self-government, to be granted to India, will 
be provisional and limited like that of Ireland, or whether the sphere of its 
operation will be broad and extensive. 

If the Government will be pleased to declare its aim, then this doubt can easily 
be removed and we shall be able to adjust our needs to our condition. In the 
2 back ward and unsatisfactory state of Muhammadan education, we cannot 

ime those members of the community whose minds are disturbed by the present / 
agitation. 7 : = ) 
The s of the world, the predominating influence of constitutional 
principles revolution assure us that in the future educational and constructive 
plans for the gonerailty of humanity, India cannot be set aside, for, it too is a 
populous and flourishing part of the world, and its Empire is the primary defender 
of the fundamental principles of national equality and liberty. 


114. The Mukhbir-i-Dakhan, of the 4th July, writes:—We observe that hz. 
in ware attempts are being made to forcibly draw the guy ath, i917. 
Proper 281 i Muhammadans into the ranks of the believers in 
Home Rule and a few Muhammadans, who are responsible for their own state- 
ments and actions, give out that they are giving expression to the sentiments and 
tions of Muhammadans. Muhammadans’ political deputation terminated 
the All-India Muslim League was merged into the Congress and we can now 
assert, “without fear of contradiction, that the Muhammadan followers of the 


The present condition and 
Muhammadans. 


ess are simply ing the opinion of that body. 
We are not le: —— We consider that India is certainly entitled 
to reform, but it is quite wrong to create improper agitation and. adopt impracti- 
cable measures. Th position is this :—The Government of India has submitted 


to the Secretary of State a scheme of reforms which is still under his Lordship’s 
consideration. In addition to this the memorandum of the nineteen members of 
the Legislative Council has‘also been submitted and it is not known whether the 
| heme, submitted by the Government of India, contains, more or leas, 
samé proposals us those contained in the memorandum of the nineteen 
Pa or Whether any additions have been made It is foolish to make 
further lemande wi — “what has happened to those already 
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. tor n should wait a short time and abt with 
50 that they may know what the proposed reforms of the 


eae 
tah 


i Government:are, and what decision the Secretary: of State has arrived at in regard 


to them. ‘Chey can submit any further reforms after ascertaining what official 
action has been taken. cate ai rt e ty ode off TOT aero ged? bes. -, 
We are amazed at the prudence and foresight of those persons who claim to 
iow) vous kepresent public opinion without first appreciating that the public. has not yet 
3 reached the position essential to the enjoyment of constitutional freedom and self- 
government. The reins of Government cannot be made over to Indiane, merel 
for the sake of five or ten of their learned men. If it is done, public 1 este 
cannot be safeguarded. E e ee e da e e 
Further, the Royal Public Services Commission Report has just. been pub- 
lished and local Governments are collecting opinions from the publie regarding 
its recommendations. No one can yet say how many of these recommendations 
will be adopted and what practical advantage will be derived therefrom. 8 
In conclusion, the editor suggests: ‘‘ We should first of all consider the 
means necessary for our national progress. When we fit. ourselves for Govern- 
ment, it will certainly come. The great history of. the world testifies to the fact 
that a nation, incapable. of improving its own condition by education and training, 
has never succeeded in its aims. How, then, is it possible for us to reach the zenith 
of our ambitions when we are still at nadir of development? Muhammadans 
should not be duped by persons who do not take into consideration the general 
condition of the country, but simply look at themselves through spectacies and 
think that the whole country is‘educated and trained like themselves“. 


IV.—N ATIVE StaTEs. 


m 118. In an article reviewing: the Mysore Budget for 1917-18, the Sampad 
. f Wenne Abhyudaya, of the 10th July, remarks :—Woe are 
July 10th, 1917. 25 * glad to observe that all the most pressing items in 
the furtherance of popular welfare have been adequately provided for. It is very 
much regretted in some quarters, however, that the proposal. to associate some 
nou- officials with the officials who are engaged in effecting retrencliment was 
not accepted by the Government. It is to be lioped that patriotic. non-officials 
who have any suggestions to give in regard to retrenchment would submit them 
for the consideration of the authorities, in which case the Financial Secretary 
would appoint the authors of those suggestions as Members of the Retrenchment 
Committee. | 
-Wusrrawta Parssxs, 116. Commenting on the Mysore Railway administration, the MVrittanta 


* g i Pairike, of the 12th July, in a leading article 
ie bn n. er An... observes that while the zea ous efforts of the Mysore 
Government in the direction of railway expansion aré admittedly very laudable, 

and there is reason to hope that some of the newly constructed lines, despite the 

losses entailed by them at present, will be found profitable in course of time, the 

Government seem to lack sufficient experience in regard to railway administration. 


Voxxarroans cal 117. In a leading article review ing the report on the Public Works Department 
Ufer, . eee oe Ww 1 in Mysore for 1915-16, the Vokkaligara Pa trile, 
| Suly 11th, 1927. Bertin oa OF the 11th July, says:—A careful examination of 


the report shows thut the administration of this: 

department has not been quite satisfactory. Under the guidanee of an Engincer- 

ing expert like the present Diwan, it should have been possible to show moré 
aatisfadtory results. A large part of the allotments remained unutilised and it has 

been explained that this is due to the difficulties in importing machinery during 

the present War time. But it can scarcely be correct to say that this one reason 

„ Qn account forthe entire amount of the unutilised balances... The Government 
do not accept the departmental explanation that slackness in the execution of works 

was due to the difficulties of commanding la bour and neglect on the part of the 
contractors. _ The Krishnaraja Sagara Vorks have. been proceeded. with very 
expeditiously on receiving the sanction of the Government of India for the same. 

The attempt to manufacture water metres locally in the Public Worke ‘Workshop 

id very laudable, ab it will effect.a considerable wre the money that had to be 
paid to foreign manufacturers for these metres. I . 
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Chief Engineer to obtain an explanation from the Executive Engineers whose 
work of supervision has been regarded as unsatisfactory. Although the Gevern- 
ment have remarked that the administration of this department was satisfactor 
(‘on the whole ”, it seems to us that the Government are at heart dissatisfied wi 


the work shown by it. 2 
118. The Mushir-i-Dakhan, of the 3rd July, writes: —In spite of the fact that — 
5 i the Residency Local Fund Committee has for a 20 sed, 1917. 
— = calls oe long time been levying a tax on private conveyances, 
ee Te a ag it seems that many roads in the Residency limits 
are bad. The people, who pay the taxes, complain 
that, owing to the roughness of the roads, their 
carriages are liable to be broken or damaged with the inevitable consequence of a 
large outlay for repairs. | 
The Residency Local Fund Committee should take immediate steps to remove 
the cause for this complaint: for it is, indeed, astounding to hear of and to see 
this bad state of the- roads and the streefs after levying a tax on vehicles for their 
maintenance. 5 ° 


V.—PROSPECTS OF THE CRO SS AND 1HE CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


119. The Kerala Pairika, of the 7th July, draws attention tot he bad condition E Param 


Caliont, 
ot of the crops consequent upon the failure of the July 7th, 1917. 
The condition of crops in monsoon, and dwells upon the necessity of village 
Molaber. officers and revenue inspectors being called upon to 
enquire into and report on the true condition thereof. 


ERRATA. 


3 Repor t No. 27. 
Page 1888, paragraph 24, line 2, for was” read were. 
„ 1894, line 1, for “called” rend cabled ”’. 
* 1894 ri 19, for tt loose ” read ‘Close „. 
„ 1894 „ 19, for “crops” reud corps. 
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No. 29 of 1917, 


REPORT 


ENGLISA PAPERS OWNED BY INDIANS EXAMINED BY THE 
ORTMINAL INVESTIGATION DEPARTMENT, MADRAS, 


AND ON 


VERNACULAR PAPERS EXAMINED BY THE TRANSLATORS 
TO THE GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS 


for the Week ending 21st July 1917. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
to the Chief Secretary to Government, Judicial Department, a brief 


report of any local complaint which appears to them to call for notice, 
explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, if any, is 


being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed 
to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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II. — Ion Apunnieraation. 
soc MB (e) Police. — 
1. The Hinds; of the 16th July, writes: —“ Police Assistant Superintendent 


William John Duncan Rowley of Arni has gone 
one 


The Polioe and publi meetings. etep further than Inspector Jaffer Hussain of 
Tuticorin. He has prohibited not u protest meeting against the internments, but 
a public meeting at which a lecture on swadeshism was to have been delivered. 
. . Inthe circumstances, the action of the Police appears to us either to 
bespeak luck of diseretion or a abuse of power. In neither case, will the 
prestige of the Police for fair dealing be enhaneed and it behoves Government 
to set their face against petty annoyances to the public such as these.” 


2. The following appears in New India, of the 16th July: —“ We hear that 
late + ae orders have been served by the police on a number 
3 of leading people in the Madras City, who are to 

take part in to-day’s meetings, prohibiting the projected processions. These 
orders will, we hope, be tested as to their validity in due course: but we shall 
say here that it is a most serious and uncalled-for infringement of fundamental 
civic liberties. If we disdpprove of any act of Government, we ought, as British 
subjects, to have full liberty to express our disapproval in all constitutional ways; 
— demonstrations in the form af processions have been a very well recognised 


mode in England, in India and in all constitutionally governed countries. We 


need hardly say that the meetings will be held as arranged, though the pro- 
cessions will be dropped.” 


(6) Courts. 


3. The Hindu, of the * * July, remarks 2 e understand that Mr. 
1 rinivasa A ar has, in an interview with His 
The Madsas Higis Court. Endcelleney the Governor to-day, definitely declined 
to take up the office of a temporary Judge on the Madras High Court, and will 
revert to the Bar for practice. His decision will be received by the public with 
keen appreciation and satisfaction. The manner in which the Madras Govern- 
ment, and the authorities higher up, including the Secretary of State for India, 
have been tinkering with the constitution of the High Court, and appointing what 
are called temporary or additional Judges, is a grave scandal. Mr. K. 
Srinivasa Ayy was by far one of the few ablest Judges in the High Court. 
We understand that he expressed his willingness to accept the office of temporary 
and additional Judge if he bad an ance that on the number of the present 
permanent J ndges, vis., eight being increased, he would be given the next avail- 
able permanent seat, This «he was entitled to get in all fairness on personal 
E hice | as in the interests of the public. Failing to get this assurance, 
resoly 


8 ed. to be no longer willing to act as a mere stop gap, but to revert 
to the Bar, and we cannot — tulate the Government on its course of action 
which has driven him to take this step.” 


(d) Education. 
4. Writing under. the heading 
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Madras, 
July 16th, 1917. 
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‘Naw Inn, 
July 18th, 1917. 


Naw Inv, 
Madras 
July 18th, 1917. 
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J verice, 
Madras, 
July 19th, 1917. 


1980 
icle commenting on the prohibition against protest meetings 
. ees bein held in brenn aided schools, New India, 
Protest meetings and aided of the 18th July, writes:—“It is obvious that 
institutions. Government did not expect and do not like the 
holding of so many. and such indignant public meetings all over the country, 
protesting against the impropriety and unwisdom of applying against political 
leaders engaged in ordinary constitutional agitation, the provisions of an extra- 
ordinary war measure, such as the Defence of India Act, undoubtedly is. 
Our Government is like the physician who wants to cover up the sores in his 
patient’s body with fine clothes, and exhibit him as perfectly sound. The 
prohibition of public meetings, of the publication of their proceedings, the issuing 
of orders that speakers should not use strong language—all this is obviously for 
the purpose of concealing from the world in general, snd from the higher 
authorities in England in particular, the formidable indignation and discontent 


cCaused among the people by the Government’s highhanded policy of repression. 


The tendency of the executive to scent sedition in the most constitutional 
and law-abiding methods of agitation is notorious. When the Government as a 
body has embarked on a policy of repression, almost every officer is disposed to 
be highhanded and tyrannical. It will be much better to prohibit once for ull 
criticism, however fair, of Government’s actions, than to allow it in lew, but try 
to put it down by executive persecution.” 


6. New India, of the 18th July, has the following: —“ We have received 
some letters from students who have for a number 


Mrs. Besant and poor students. of years been helped by Mr. Besant with money for 


their school or college fees and food charges. They do not know probably 


that the orders of internment issued against her have absolutely cut off all the 
sources of her income and that, therefore, it is impossible for her to continue the 
help in any form or to any extent. This surely is one of the most tragic results 


of that unjust official action. But then what do they care what happens to these 
young men? | 


7. Justice, of the 19th July, observes :—‘ To say that the Brahmans have 
enjoyed a disproportionate share of Government 
patronage in almost all departments of the public 
service open to Indians, is but to state a truism. 
In the Educational department, e akin to a monopoly has been estab- 
lished, candidates other than Brahmans being seldom, if ever, preferred except 
under very exceptional circumstances, and for reasons which no amount of 
sophistry can suppress. . . To give point to the above statement we shall refer 
to a recent example. Government lately sanctioned the creation of Personal 
Assistants to Inspectors, Assistant Inspectors and Inspectresses of Schools, and the 
appointments made to fill up these posts appeared in the Fort St. George Gazette, 
dated 19th June last. Out of twenty-three appointments then made, we notice 
that twenty went to Brahmans and only three tonon-Brahmans. Surely, it cannot 
be reasonably urged that there were not more of the latter class in the service or 
outside it who would have satisfactorily discharged the duties of Personal Assist- 
aunts. Plausible reasons may be adduced. to justify preference of the particular 
candidates, but it is obvious that in order to prevent inequalities, it is necessary 
to see below the surface. Rightly or wrongly it has been a standing complaint 
that because a Brahman rales the roost, non-Brahmans have no chance. Under 
the circumstances, the Director, before sanctioning appointments, ought to have 
scratinized the proposals submitted, not only with care, it with a certain amount 
of shrewdness. The somewhat ö questions put in the Legislative Council 
at the last Madras session ought to have served as an eye-opener to the Director, 
but hints to him have been fruitless of results. . Constituted as he is, we do 
not hope for any change of policy or method in the Director, but there is n0 
room for despair. Education is His Excellency the Governor's portfolio, and we 
appeal to Lord Pentland to look more ‘closely into the matter and to insist that 
flagrant ping ty heed such as we have pointed out are remedied. The dfiice of the 
Director of Public Instruction, especially dhe Wann the i Winguished from 


the financial portion of it, is so sin 


Brahmans in the Educational 
service. 


gularly fortified with reinfor 


bong A be 
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concrete that the only ‘chance of success lies in a coup d main. Intermittent 
bombardments hold out no promise of success. In the interests of the vast 
majority of the people of this Presidency, we venture to hope that His Excellency 
nll not hesitate to aim a bold stroke and break a close monopoly which has had 
a pretty long and undisturbed innings.” “ r 5 
e) Local and Municipal. | 1 
8. The Indian Patrivt, of — 13th July, e From the frequent mannan — | Ail 
} “ois notices appearing in the press about the water- July isth, 1917. ie 
The Madras water-supply Supply of Madras City, ‘the fact is forced on the l l 1 
public mind that Mr. Molony has not yet gone to Mesopotamia to rule a newly- N 
carved out province there, but finds yet mach to do with the antediluvian monsters a 
that we are. If Germany had not been at present engaged in war, its highest 1 
exponents of kultur 8 have taken lessons from our Health officer, who now ii! 
_ supplies the city with a scientific decoction of filtered and unfiltered water. 
We are against blind criticism of two such highly successful report writers as 
Mr. Molony and his Health officer, especially on such trifles as water-supply, or a 
few loss of lives, may be, if we have an attack of cholera. And there are those N 
who bewail that for an expenditure of so many lakhs of rupees for a filtered 71 
water-supply we should not have any filtered water. We simply shudder to 1 
think what Mr. Molony will have to say in his next report — What striking phrases 
and funny stories about these unfortunate misers who ha ve the audacity to enquire 1 
about their taxes after they have once paid them. . . The fact is, the Madrasi oe 
is an antediluvian creature ; he does not know that one of the effective marks of 1 1 
progress is to have crores of rupees spent on a drainage which does not drain and ier |. 
awater works that do not filter. Madras ceased to be benighted the moment i} 
it had these; and we wait to read Mr. Molony’s scorching words against the 
imbeciles who do not know to distinguish between progress and backwardness. 
Our sympathies are entirely with Mr. Molony and his Health officer until they 
go to Mesopotamia.” 
9. The Hindu, of the July, states we Mr. J. 2 A of — 
i 14 the Corporation of Madras, did not come with flying July 18th, i917. 
— 1 * 0 the ‘Corpo- colours out of the meeting of the Corporation ‘held 
: last evening. He was severely handled by many 
of the Commissioners in regard to his part in a few matters that- came up for 
discussion and the President only feebly attempted to reply to the well-directed 
criticisms made in the course of the discussion. His long and laboured statement N 
as to the water · supply of the city has left us absolutely unconvinced, and has not 1 
tended to throw any fresh light on an affair which is a conspicuous example of I 
unrelieved ing. Mr. Mbdlony’s part in the matter of the removal of 
the Special Engineer’s office to the Ripon Buildings is more than a blazing indis- 
cretion. It is a perverse, highhanded proceeding for which there is no pretence 10 
of an excuse. He has been from the beginning agaiust the removal, and had once | Bina 
terised the suggestion as absurd. . . We cannot conceive of a worse I 
case of insult to the Conettilasioners who feel rightly that the situation is intolera- 
Is the President the master or the servant of the Corporation ?” 


Writing on this subject, the Indian Patriot, of the 18th July, says:— lezen, 
Alete 's meeting of the Madras Corporation brought to light an interesting July isth, 1917. 
‘Weature of the administration of that body. There is a rule that on a requisition . . 
2 ¥ ten Municipal Commissioners for a special meeting of the meeting it (on 
an “he nS the President. * — ve a requisition for 1 8 pecie nessne a 

ne location of’ the office of the Special Engineer. . . But the President : 
would not call the i. 
man meeting, that he 
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parti 
‘discussed! it was because they felt the need for 
necessity to treat the Commissioners with such scant 
g rule. We think ‘self-respecting Commissioners must 
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_ resent such contemptuous treatment: there is no use taking it lying down. Of 
course, tie President of the Corporation. defying even the resolutions passed by a 
majority of the Commissioners is by no means uncommon ; the question is how 
long is this kind of treatment to be tolerated.” , : 


| 1 ATRIOT, 10. The Indian Patriot, of the 19th July, states We understand that 
July 19th, 1917. : Khan Bahadur Bazlullah Sahib has been appointed 
The Revenue officer, Madras Revenue officer of the Madras Corporation. No 
Dor poration. better appointment could have been made. The 
Khan Bahadur is an able officer, and as Presidency Magistrate in Madras and for 
some time acting Chief Presidency Magistrate, he carried out his duties with 
efficiency and popularity. He commands a large measure of public confidence. 
As Revenue officer he may have to perform duties which may not be always 
leasant. . . He has been very popular in every position that he occupied and 
is highly esteemed by the public in general and the Muslim community in parti- 
cular with whom he is a persona grata. He was made a Khan Sahib in 1914 and 
a Khan Bahadur recently, and these distinetions conferred upon him in quick 
succession sufficiently indicate that Government has not been slow to r 
his undoubted ability and high character. We congratulate the Government on 
his selection for the responsible post of Revenue officer.“ 


(H General. 


11. The West Coast Speetabr, of the 12th July, writes :-—“ We have very 


ieut, : eat respect for Sir Subramania Ayyar; his old 

July 19h, 1. The Congress Presidentehip. 55 his — services and high f are entitled 
to our respect, but it does not, neces · arily, follow from this that we are bound to 
accept whatever he says as binding on us. He writes to the papers demanding 
that Mrs. Besant should be elected to the presidentship of the forthcoming sessions 
of the Congress, and that if she is not released from internment before 1 
he himself should be glad to occupy the chair as her deputy. We must at once 
say that we are not prepared to endorse this direction. 


“ Mrs. Besant, they say, is suffering for a righteous cause; and that the 
people should make it very clear to all those it may concern that the old lady is 
regarded as a martyr and therefore they desire to honour her by conferring on 
her the most exalted dignity in the gift of non-official India that is the presi- 

dentship of our non-official Parliament. If the Home Rulers desire to canonise 
Mes. Besant, by all means let them do so, but we do not think that the Congress 
as a body approves Mrs. Besant’s propaganda and methods of work. Why then 
was she not elected to the presidentship of the last Congress though her followers 
had carried on an aggressive campaign? We hope the Congress will 
not lose its head, and shout with theosophists and other followers of the Besantine 
cult, stultifying its reputation for clear thinking and sanity. Some allowance 
must be made for the fact that Sir Subramania A yar is a staunch theosophist 
whose feelings have been excited, rather wildly, 6 the internment of his guru 
and leader. But all Congressmen are not theosophists and do not subscribe to the 
creed and methods of political agitation the white prophetess has promulgated.” 

Weer Coast ) 


Generator, 12. The West Coast a of the ie July, remarks :—“ There are — 
ers and Home Rulers. We have no quarre 
n. Home Balers 2 + renee with those Home Rulers who are identified with 
temperate constitutional agitation avoiding all excesses and who desire steady 
development, ‘The other type of Home Ruler is militant. He is a fauatic and 
revolutionary combined, whose talk about Raita connection is mere bunkum 
intended to save his skin. He desires to see Buropéans in India packing off bag 


and baggage tomorrow, leaving the country to himself and his. g. These 
ope me ani 15 clay when 2 Root of P. 55 O. liners would rang — the 
sallarc r e eve ; 

homeward voyage. It 2 be their ‘Der’ ee mene fe 255 


They see glorious visions of the Tag, of reiur ent Mah. d 
a 1 0 | rejuvenescent Mahrattas an 

Chitpavan Brahmans garlanding bach e alter ry 11 V — 7 N the 
R. * Mrs. Besant, in celobration of the. event, on he apadious la wu of the 
Bombay Yacht Club. . It is better, these, people are allowed to, stew. in their oun 


0 


1983 
‘nice. It is politic the moderates give them wide berth; the instinct of self. 
- rvation, if nothing else, demands that the Congress should bolt and bar its 
. against these visionary idealists. . 
18.. The Hindu, of the 14th J uly, remarks : His Exceilency Lord l'entland 
ss CT will give little. thanks to the organisers of the 
A meeting at Voimbatore. Coimbatore meeting—which ended in a fiasco— 
convened to pass a resolution of thanks to the Secretary of State for India for 
extending the period of office of His Excellency as Governor of this Presidency. 
be proposition of thanks-giving was, after animated discussion, withdrawn 
and the meeting dissolved.” 


14. Writing under this heading, New India, of the 14th July, says :—“ It was 


8 on the 14th July 1789 that the people of France 
The day of France's liberty. finally shook off the fear of the e aud 
bpureaucrats, that for years had kept them under servitude, and proclaimed the 
liberties of man in terms, which are now firing their souls in the great fight they 
are making in the cause of Freedom. What needed a bloody revolution 
and more than a generation of tribulation for a country like France—so long 
under heel of monarchs who claimed that L’Kiat c'est moi’—was accomplished 
by a more gradual and 8 process of reform and political revolution in 
; and we, in India, who have been trained under British traditions, 
cherish the confident hope that the principle for which the French nation rose in 
revolt against their King on this Great Day in 1789. for which Russia compelled, 
but three months ago, the Tear of All Russias to abdicate his ancient throne, will 
find speedy recognition and acceptance as an article of faith in the every-day 
Government of our great country.“ 


15. New India, of the 14th July, writes :—‘“ The question of the Liberty aud 


bin Self-Government and the undictated development 
Great Britain and Self-Govern- of all peoples, whether European or Asiatic, is the 
ment for Indie. most pressing of practical questions at the present 
moment, according to these statesmen; and it must be settled, as President 
Wilson has observed, by immediately undertaking practical means. It is certainly 
not a question whose solution can be put off now: nor will such solution ever be 
accomplished by pious sentiments and fine phrases, such as those in which some of 
our ‘ candid friends’ have recently been indulging. The aspirations of Indians 
for securing to themselves u fair chance of life and liberty’ have led them to 
undergo sacrifices and sufferings for ideals which they share with Great Britain, 
France, Russia, America. India has won for this the unstinted admiration of 
English statesmen and the Prime Minister himself has spoken of satisfying her 
aspirations. ‘There is, therefore, no manuer of excuse, for the autocrats and bure- 
aucrats in this country to arrogate to themselves the right of judgment in this 
matter. The right is not theirs, as the late Governor of Bengal was careful to 
remind the public once; and in professing to determine the future fate of this 
country, the Indian bureaucracy is trespassing on the sovereign rights of their 
masters, the British democracy. In declaring open war against the legitimate 
and just aspirations of the educated classes in this country, they have undertaken 
a 2 for which they have received no mandate whatever or even support from 
that sovereign authority. 

“Tn the course of the un-British and cowardly steps which have been recently 
taken to remove Mrs. Besant out of the fight, they spoke, through the mouth of the 
Great Moghal, till recently holding sway at Downing Street, of Mrs. Besant's 
activities (which simply represent and typify the exertions of all Indians for 
freedom as ’, Tes, they are dangerous to bureaucratic tyrann 
and migrule, All assertions of liberty are dangerous to autocracy ; all work for 
the extension.of popular Government on democratic lines must prove disastrous’ 
0 way exercised by an official supercaste. . . If the movement 

d by Mrs. and others is to be im by British officials as a danger 
to British rule here and to the Empire as a whole, then the whole vaunted mission 
of Britain — together with the words of her leaders and the work of her 
toldiers, > must declared a mere sham: . Great Britain cannot allow her 
jon to deny thatdiustice and freedom to people over whom for the time being ay 
happen, to beoghsdadiiintectherisy. and go before the Council of Nations to pl 
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July 14th, 1917. 


New Invi, 


Madras, 


New Inpm, 
Madras, 
July 14th, 1917. 
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for justice and freedom for other peoples. Such a situauon would not only be 

1 humiliating, but would furnish an effective weapon in the hands of her 

enemies to cast a slur on her fair name and fame.“ ton 

Non-Baanuay, 16. In an article on this subject, the Non-Brahman, for the week ending 15th 

Jay. 16th; 10. tata ee a July, observes :—‘‘In this connection we must 

duis The manufacture of agitation. protest against Madras being dumped by Bombay 

agitators, and we look to some of these very noble men being sent back to 

ee Bombay, leaving Madras to evolve its own fate. And we have no doubt that 

Madras Government will move when it knows as much as we know. We are in 

favour of the Government declaring a policy and pursuing it with vigour, but we 

quite realise that the false and exaggerated language of the babbler . politician 

makes it impossible for the Government to move. No one can tolerate lies, and 

mystic references to repression. . . We can assure the Government that Home 

Rule emissaries go about convening meetings and sending telegrams and cable- 

grams all around. . It is this false nature of the agitation that detracts from its 

value, and when a police inspector stops a meeting, it is because even he cannot 

help looking upon such meetings without contempt. But then newspaper 

accounts exaggerate, and there is the inevitable leading article. We call upon 

the moderates to save the country by standing between the vagabonds and 

responsible public life which has become an object of derision. If anything were 

to happen we must have less heroics and less ef lies, and more of responsible 
leadership.“ 


17. Justice, of the 16th July, states: —“ The letter of an Ooty correspondent 
July 16th, 1917. "The Home Rule flag at Oota- to the Bombay Chronicle describes the heroic feat 
„ 85 of a gardener in climbing a smooth pole wet and 

| slippery, forty-eight feet high, in order to pass a 

rope through a pulley to hoist the Bean Rule flag. We are told that the gardener 
accomplished this work to the admiration and astonishment of the little household 

party present to witness this. Everything connected with Home Rule has some- 

thing heroic about it. As our contemporary the Madras Times suggests the rope 

might have been passed through the pulley before the pole was put up. That 

would be common place. Climbing a greasy pole forty-eight feet high in order 

e to hoist the Home Rule flag sounds grander. . . This little fact shows that 
Mrs. Besant is very careful about the necessary details to make her performances 

on the Home Rule stage completely theatrical. Our readers will remember the 

careful arrangements which this lady made for making a theatrical exit from the 

Home Kule stage last year when proceedings were taken against her under the 

Indian Press Act. She wrote her last will and testament, addressed her final 

speech to the audience and was ready to quit the stage, but unfortunately some- 

thing went wrong and the curtain would not go down. That wasa mis- 

3 management for which the Government were responsible. What desperate 
straits the Home Rulers are getting into in order to keep up a pretence that 

their movement is still above water. What with the Home Rule flag at. 

Ootacamund with the coloured lanterns at night and the Sir Robert Borden story 

at Calcutta, the Home Rulers are beginning to furnish us with the comic element 

very wuch needed in India to relieve the monotony of ponderous Home Rule 


J ustiog, 


speeches.” 
: Jemscs, 3. Justice, of the 16th July, observes:— Reuter wires that Mr. Chamber- 
July 16th, 17. Theoeophy and politics. lain stated in the House of Commons that Mrs. 


as 75 Besant has refused the offer of the Madras Gov- 
ernment to permit her to carry on her theosophical work if she abstained from 
political agitation. She was not content merely to decline the offer, but did it, 
5 : 80 the telegram say 8, In a violently worded communivation emphasising the 
1 unity of the Theosophical Society with the political aims of other organizatiohs b 
Which, we suppose, ure meant chiefly the Home Rule Leagues. In other w 
the Theosophical Society and Home Rule Leagues are twins—interchangeable 
terms with the common political object of .attaining immediate Home Rule for 
India.. . If Mrs. Besant’s, interpretation of what the bical Society 
stands for is correct and we have neither reason nor locus standi to question her 
on the point —we question whether Government servants,’ Whether of British 
India or of Native States, can continue as members of that Society without 


1985 


ig the let 1 ek spirit of that wholesome. rule that such servarits should not 
ity litics Such of them as continne in the Society or contribute to its 
this. authoritative declaration of its character by the President, must 

he ruling of the Government.“ 


Writing under the heading “Having it both ways v, ew India, of the 19th 


Jul y, saya: There is i pee) teh ey aeed gee in this coun 
that } is unenviably vy Nf We have had repeated instances of it, but the crux in 
which affairs: just now lie is the most glaring and reprehensible example, that we 


can at the m t recall. This is that the campaign against reform is marked by 
a singular lack 


of 1 even of fair-play, on the the opponents of India’s 
progress to the goal of Home Rule, a — which E en would for a 
moment countenance in England, even those of them, who though liberal there, 
become here so intolerably reactiona 


ive measures, like the * Act, prevent outright and plain speech. 


And then when a oy olga but freedom-loving writer or speaker attempts to 
45 voice to and, being compelled by such drastic legislation t0 be 
mild and ro ut, or writes 1 * to make up for the vigorous 
brevity which is: him, he is 3 with thoughtless heartlessness, as 


long- Abel and a mere talker. An Arms Act has been laid heavily upon the 
people, and the growth of martial spirit discouraged ; an inadequate educational 
2 has ruined all initiative in the flower of the youth of the land in every 

eren when the need of the empire is great and when there is a burst of 
2 usiasm in the youths and the leaders, there is no trust shown. And then the 
taunt is thrown at the nation that it lacks spirit and enterprise. The growing 
generation is attempted to be malformed on the Procrutean bed of the present day 
school system, by arrangements like G O. No. 559; and even to men fitted for 


their work posts and opportunities are denied. And ‘then we hear the old cry that 
Indians are not fit. 


4 ed lady, scru — law-abiding, in spite of all the restrictions and 
hazards of these days, is hes rived of her liberty in the way we know ; and then, 
when she is made ficapable of self-defence, cg is said to have committed herself 
to a sta which is the precise contrary of what she has repeatedly said while 
she was free. Now she cannot, without breaking the law—-which she will never 
do, as her opponents know,—deny or explain the curious words of Mr. Chamber- 
lain; and 80 she stands committed to something, which it is impossible she could 
have said, and branded as the user of violent words, which she has certainly never 
used, 5 1 was free. And instead of the denouncement of all this in every 
ne the country, we find that the words ascribed to her are accepted in 
some vented? of Anglo- ndia as truly hers and homilies preached upon them, as 


if matters were as represented. few ings have been — discouraging — 


this in recent times; for this incident, while, like the others, it betrays a lament- 
able want of chivalry and fairplay, makes only one of two e possible: 
er that the writers who so eagerly hold forth against Mr t are exceed- 
gal Soa ignorant of what she has said in the past; or * that they are willingly and 
without consideration acce „as true, words ascribed to her by her 
0 of which, as yet yet we have no ntee. A little knowledge 
ivalry on the part of these people would go far to make times 
g to lovers of truth and freedom.” 


19. 1u an article under this heading New Indio, o the 17th July Ee 
n Beni ite diversity of met 0 

ie ad th * by * 4 ie all the province of indi, to 

pada @ repression ome cam is a ar 
e * the actions. of the agente of 8 adminis 

* would have r in these actions 
more foreibl; ape? Birt: ge cmap The more clearly 
the re 07 = 85 hi ead on stration declare that the would not interfere 
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„ It is high time that the legality of most of these acts of Executive high- 
handedness pi before the courts of the land. If, as Sir Narayan Chanda- 


varkar hag proved in his learned article printed by us yesterday, even some of the 
actions of the Executive taken under the all-powerful Defence of India Act can be 
imp before the courts as ‘frauds upon power,’ it seems obvious that actions, 


for which some of the Executive officers quote or misquote the provisions of the 
ordinary law of the land, ought not to be left unchallenged.” 

20. The West Coast Spectator, of the 17th July, remarks :—“ It is beyond our 
: comprehension to understand the rationale of the 


The Government of India and policy of negation, of sitting on the fence, the 
the political situation. Bt of India are following. Mere repres- 


sion will not clear the atmosphere and allay the anziety that is stamped on every 
moderate’s face. Neither the moderates, nor the Government, can allow the 
Extremists or Home Rulers to stew. in their own juice, for stews have the awkward 
knack of boiling over. Can the tovernment leave the moderates to their fate, to 
be laughed at, ridiculed and wiped the floor with by the other party? Our 
answer is an emphatic no. 

“The Government and every individual officer should stand by the moderate. 
By their assuming a policy of silence relieved by sporadic cases of repression they 
are handing the moderates over to the extremists. The silence is overpowering, 
chilling and dangerous. While the Government are silent and halting, probably, 
debating within themselves whether to announce the policy or not to announce, 
that is the question, the moving finger writes and having writ moves on. Even 


now. we cannot bring ourselves round to believe that the Government of India are 
barren of statesmanship.“ 


21. The Hindu, of the 19th July, writes:—It may seem incredible but it is 

: 8 absolutely true, that a leading Anglo-Indian paper 
Pa: . Seoretary of State in Calcutta is of opinion that ‘ the prime qualifi- 
cation’ for the holder of the office of Secretary of 

State for India is that he should be in complete ignorance of India, After this 
we can understand the contention of Anglo-Indians that most of the high offices 
in this country should be held by men of British birth. . . We have never 
before come across the expression of. so ins ane a view as that ignorance of India 
and of the duties of his office, is the chief qualification for the ene of State, 
or indeed of any office involving responsible duties. It is assertedl, that not 
only should the Secretary of State be in profound ignorance Se but that 
he should not take steps to have his ignorancé removed during the tenure of hia 
office and Lord Morley’s administration is condemned on this score. The 


2 of Anglo-Indians is of course to see that everything is leit to the men on 
spot. : 


|  -IV.—Narive Szarzs, | 
22. The following appears in the Karnataka, of the 18th July :— 


The Mysore Efficiency Audit 7005 pee bode raised to a new grade of Rs. 500— 
Department. A r. 


feel 


; ; j 
id Salaries; atid ‘naturally the 
public service is’ the mercenary 


motive. 
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one dilotive that reigus' supreme im afl ranks of our 
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I. Fonxion Pouirics, 


23. Ale to the recent air- raid on London, the Sonden, of the 
1 i 10th July, observes :—F rom what te 1 — 
Air-raid on Londo papers say of the appearance of hostile air-craft and 
their attack on London, it must indéed ‘be said that the arrangements for the 
defence of the town were not adequately made. A paper asks what explanation 
could be offered for the in injury done by the German eroplahes which came ant 
threw bombs over the city leisurely and flew low over the city, seeming to despise 
all arrangements made for its defence. Though it may not be possible to 
the appearance of the German ero —_ none ean gainsay that extensive and 
adequate provision should be nada:fo guarding the town from such attacks, and 
for arresting the further advance of hese raiders and punis ighing ‘them: p properly. 
There is a great excitement in London in consequence of this 
craft Department was reformed only recently, yet there are réasons to say that, us 
a result of this excitement, further reforms will be introduced in that — en 
24. The Andhrapatrika, of the 7th July, refers to the pro-rep — move- 
ment in China, and says: — An of 50,400 


China. republican soldiers are pouring over Peking. That 
city will surely fall into their — The leaders of the 1 have resolved to 
make i the capital. What will the critics, who are glad that the republican 


form of Government in China has disappeared, now say? History bears evidence 
to the that France had passed through in the matter of her Gov- 
ernment. It is natural that such changes take place all over the world without 
3 of east and west. History teaches the truth always: with different 
illustrations. 


hough the Air- 


oo 
J uy 0 10th, 1 1917. 


ANDHRAPATRIKS, 
Madras, 
July 7th, 1917. 


25. Hailing thé prospect of a re- ‘establishment of the demderatio dem of Ae, 
Chinese political 8 Government i In China, the And hrapairiu, ot the 9th July Othe 1 9th, 1917. 


July, wishes that that Government may be per- 


manently established and that it may help on the future prosperity of the Chinese 


people. 
26. The Kistaapatrika, of the 14th July, writes The submarines are, as usual, 
ie en doing damage. The Germans have centred their 

hopes in these, but the results are not so effective. 

Even the Germans must admit that, though there is a slight dearth of provisions 

Aang . keen as tointerfere de the pre} e e on alton 

next hope 18 ins. ave been N on on 
* Coast of 4 and on London end are. peg some age. 

1 e George himself Sdunited that it is impossible to — letely — — 
raids. The Germans muy have meant them as a means of diverting the British 
airships ¢ great d on the enemy in the French front and the words 
of Mr. Lloyd Georgé ‘that’ it is undesirable to call back the British are 

le. Russia has intimated to the allies that-she does not. like any 
interference with’ he affairs of Greece, and the Allies are going to meet for: dis- 
cussing the i We understand that another meeting will be held to 
determine the terms of peace. 
The Andhrapairita, of the 10th Ju 
London on ly. five British airshi 


| Ree Fate of the enemy. 
ae ens) odty av 


will) 00 ona 8 
papers y wet ae — geist — shoul ‘ibe 


; says:—Itiis to be regretted that in 
were sent to 


o anti-aircraft 
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medied and that German towns should be raided by way of retaliation. . 
The lermans can never gain the victory in the western theatre, but the troubles 
and losses that the French have. suffered excite pity. . . France was able to 
arrest the advance of Germany but she suffered heavily and could not herself 

: : * io hereafter 
ficht in a spirit of despair. The submarine outrage aids will increase. 
the g will sacrifice their armies in large numbers. Their endeavours will 
all fail. They will be tried and will sue for peace. The allies should accept only 
euch terms un will maintain the independence of small States, or they will be giting 
, room for another terrible war. te 1 
AwpmRaPaTarma, 27. The Andhrapatrika, of the 12th July, says :—The newspapers in London 

1 * or are angry that the authorities have not taken proper 


* 


march onw: jing to the troubles in Russia. German 
et ae and air-raide 


July 13th, 1017. Enemy’s seroplanes, steps to tect the ple from alr raids. The 


Prime Minister told them that the object of the in, these raids is to 
divert the English wroplanes from the war theatre. The English æroplanes are 
doing immense service to the allies at the war theatre, and if they be sent back 

to the situation of allies at the war theatre will suffer. It is not 


good to obstruct the war operations in order that small losses may be prevented. 

Awuasrsreres, 28, Referring to the disapproval by Russia of the allies’ Greek policy and to the 
Madras : | 2 
Joly 13th, 1917. Ais 5 posed Congress of the allies, the Andira- 
e en, apesial Congress 3 — of the 12th ig nays: We do not see any- 
thing objectionable in what the English and the French did for the safety of Greece 
and the emancipation of small States. All parties in the proposed Congress should 
_, ink all petty differences and agree to prosecute the war to a victorious end. 

unn Reronr, 29. The Quami Report, of the 5th July, has the following item :—It is not 

July Sch, 1917, p litical | within the power of every man to understand the 

ae. logio of the appointments made by the Secretary of 

State in Council. The principle of the selections made by Mr. Chamberlain will, 

| shape, be understood by him later on. But our esteemed contemporary of 

Tabane as up to a certain t correctly disclosed the matter. * 

“Tf Mr. is fire, 1 is earth and the Sahibzada Sahib is 
water. In short, this talismanic firm of Indian representation which is composed 
of the three ‘elements, fire, earth and water apparently looks very fine, but it 
remains to be seen whether the spirit of Home Rule will be infused into this 
talismanic mass.” . gad 

Mocam1-Daruaz, 30. The Mushir-i-Dakhan, of the 11th July, writes:—As Great Wan, 

. ae victory over the enemy is becoming increasingly 

92 criticisms by the certain, the foes in 3 and the Germans in 

Ram „ pauarticular, are becoming bewildered. In this frame 

of mind they are persisting in their scurrilous attacks on Great Britain’s peace- 

2 policy that is well known in the four corners of the earth and is 

as evident as the sun by day and the moon by night. 7 
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ities against them. This is the only thing the Circle Inspectors 
tend to the good of the department to abolish the grade N 


(6) Courts. 


32. Referring ta the recent changes made in the number of the Judges of 

4 : the Madras High Court, the Swadesanitran, of the 

Judges of the Madras High 1p „July, says:—It is a rule that except on 
Court. Certain special ‘occasions, the Judges should be 
permanent. By the appointment of temporary Judges for such short periods as 
our months or six months, it may not be ble for the orders of such Judges to 

de in accordance with the principles of justice. Now that the number of the 


of those sutho 
do, and it wil 


W a 
July 10th, 1917. 


permanent Judges has been raised from 8 to 10, only 2 of these appdintments — 


can be given to vakils. Ifthe number of permanent Judges were 9, 3 of these 
would goto vakils. What is the reason for the arrangemenis made by the. bureau- 
crata being always to their advantage? Is the capacity of the vakils in any way 
jess than that of others? If even in the matter of appointment of High Court 
Judges, no attention is paid to qualifications or to equal rights of the people of the 
country, but only the interests of certain special classes are cared for, why should 


we speak of the appointments in other departments ? 
(d) Education. 


23. Dwelling at length on the present low condition of education among the 
Non-Brahmans and on the important part played 
by education in the advancement of civilization, the 
Vravidan, of the 9th July, observes with regret that 
the number of dramatic associations in which youngsters take part have increased 
of late, and suggests the desirability of the members of the local Legislative 


Education among Non-Brab- 
mans. 


Council taking interest in the matter, reporting to the Government the baneful 
effects of 


associations and securing the enactment of a law prohibiting 
dramatic associations from enlisting the young men of the country to the detriment 


of their future life. He 
34. Referring to the system of education as it obtains in India, the Swadesa- 
b alas A mitran, of the th July, gives in Tamil the substance 


of the speech recently made by Professor Chiplunkar 
in Bombay, in which he is said to have compared the condition of education in 
India with that in America, and stated that while the Indian Universities are 
always particular in seeing a good number of students fail in the examinations, 
the American Universities are ever anxious to pass 99 per cent of the students, 
aud that the | of education as it obtains in America is such as to benefit all 
the people inclusive of women and is unlike that obtaining in India. 


35. Adverting to the condition of the Pauchamas of Edappadi, a union village 

A school for ‘the Panel of the Salem district, a correspondent to the 

pists 4. — Swadesamiiran, of the 10th July, refers to the want 

of a school for the benefit of the Panchamas of the place, and trusts that, for the 

advancement of these Panchamas, the President of the ‘Taluk Board will devote his 
attention to the establishment of a school in the locality. 


W 36. The Taliyuga Fartumani, of the 23rd June 
final and N 12 and the 7th July, reproduces the comments of the 


inations in Swadesumstran of the 23rd June on this subject, 
Presidency. 7” bn which is abstracted in paragraph 31 of Report 
: 3 No. 26 of 1917. 
97. Referring to the attempts made by certain members of the Muhammadan 
Hi. community to raise the Islamiah school at Vaniyam- 
of badi to a coll with finaficial aid from His 
Ph Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad to be named 
e Usmania College, and to the attempts also made by some other 


he r the game ity to start another college in the same place with 
o public funde, and to the apinion expressed by His Excellency the 
e is not prepared to encourage the establishment of a Muhammadan 


Dravipan, 


Madras, 
July 9th, 1917. 


SwaDEsaMITRAN, 


Madras, 
Jaly 9th, 1917. 


SwsDRsaMITRax, 


Madras, 


June 33rd & 
July 7th, 1917. 


Hippe Nraan, 
Madras, 
July 10th, 1917. 


Madras, 
July 11th, 1917. 
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College at Vaniyambadi or any other place until the needs of higher ducation 

for Mubam madabs are more fully ien the Hindu Neson, of the 10th July, 

observes that, in its opinion, it would be excellent for the Government to hand 

over the Madrasa-i-Azam to the South Indian Mubammadan public to be converted 
into a college. | n ' 

38. Writing on this subject the Dravidan, of the 11th July, deploring the 

0 low condition of education among the Muhammad: 

Progress of education among ans, makes the following observations :—Some 

Muhammadans. papers actuated by jealousy try to separate the 

Muhammadans by saying that, as they have no separate college for themselves, 


they do not like to study along, with others. We have seen with our own eyes that 


Swaptsaurrmay, 
Madras, 
July Lith, 1917. 


SwapesamitRan, 


July 18th, 1917. 


certain Brahman students alone loathe to read with Muhammadan youngsters. 
But neither Muhammadan youngsters nor those of other castes have ever thought 
it injurious to read along with others. Ha! What a trick! O Mubammadan 
brethren! You know that many of the Brahmans look at you with hatred. If 
you and the Dravidians, that is the Non-Brahmans, join together as sons of the 
same mother and study with perseverance, will the efforts of those, who look on 
you as poison, be successful? No. They are mostly proud of their high education 
and think of you with contempt. Never hope that the Brahmans will help you 
or represent your grievances truly to our benign Government. Whenever the 
opportunity occurs, they indeed try to spoil vou and your brethren, the Tamilians, 
and seek to advance only the interests of their relations. 


89. Detailing the several defects in the original Bill which made the people 
The Patna University Bill. think that it would be better to have no University 
e Fatna University Bill. at all than to have one of the type. pro in the 
Bill, and referring to the alterations now made in it by the Select Committee, the 
Swadesamitran, of the 11th July, observes:—The constitution of the Senate has 
since been altered so that it will now consist of 60 to 75 members instead of 40 to 
60 as originally proposed, and 50 of these would be elected members. There is, 
therefore, a possibility for the graduates of the University to wield greater influ- 
ence. The Senate will have powers to manage and control all the affairs of the 
University. It is not, however, desirable that in certain matters the Syndicate can 
act independently of the Senate. Though there is a provision to the effect that 
the Senate can investigate into a particular action of the Syndicate when five 
members thereof apply for such an investigation, it is not consistent with the 
relationship obtaining between the two bodies that the Syndicate, which is the 
executive body of the Senate, can in certain matters act independently of it. As 
this revised Bill has been approved by many of the representative members of the 
select committee, it will soun be passed into an Act. e University that will be 
established in pursuance of this Act will not be in a position to grow in such a 
way as to meet the requirements of the country. Its Chancellor will have all 
owers and its Vice-Chancellor will practically become the head of the Educational 
partment. The Syndicate will be a more powerful body than the Senate. 
Though the Hon’ble Messrs. Bupendranath Basu and Srinivasa Sastri have 
expressed the opinion that Universities. which may be newly started hereafter, 
should not be constituted on thé lines of the Patna University, it is not known for 
what reasons they approved of the constitution of this University. 


40. Adverting to the reports * tee sorties of these two colleges during the 
year -17, the Swadesamitran, of the 13th July, 

Maine . observes:—It is understood that it is not possible 
College at Kumbakönam. for many students to prosecute higher studies as the 
1 et colleges have not kept pate with the increase in the 
number of students every year. It is observed that in the co of Madras, 
such as Pachaiyap s College, the Christian College and the Royapettah College, 
there is accommodation eu to admit only stich students as have completed 


their school final course in the high schools attached tothem. Zut there are 


several high schools which are not attached to colleges.’ coe al * 
who have studied there and desire to ver = 8 Where n the students, 


ho have studied there and ed . 
they are admitted in the FPresidenoy College Which fs a crane one, go, 


institution? 
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The Principal of this College says that out of $76 ‘students who sought admission, 


only 100 were selected and of ese only 87 joined it. Many students, unable to 
secure udmission into the colleges in Madras, run from place to place, and after 


all have to discontinue their studies for want of seats. It is not known what 
steps are being taken by the Educational authorities or the Government to avoid 


this situation. The report of the Kumbakönam College also reveals the same 
state of affairs. It is said that 120 students who were qualified according to the 


list published by the Syndicate, for admission into colleges, sought admission into 
the Intermediate class. The Principal of that College writes that he did not 
admit many of them? What is to be the fate of all these students who are rejected 
like this in each college. In Europe many colleges have been established with 
financial aid from private persons who are of a charitable disposition. We have to 
remain without higher education, unless capitalists of our country come forward 
to establish colleges as Rao Bahadur Mr. Annamalai Chettiyar has done by helping 
the Madura Hindu ne fry the necessary funds Tull then, we think that 
the Government should do one thing. They should secure seats for students who 
are desirous of joining colleges. If there are not seats enough, they should 
arrange to open additional classes in each college. 

The Principal of the Kumbakénam College has also mode certain observations 
in his report to the effect that the relation between the examinations and the 
education received by a student ‘should be determined before adopting measures 
to remedy the defects now found to exist among the students. But the Govern- 
ment, without understanding the necessity for considering them. have merely 
recorded the report. They might have avoided considering these on the impres- 
sion that they come within the province of the University. Will the University 
at least consider them : 


41. Referring to the * “a the Hinges yr of ine, Government College at 
3 jahmundry, on the working of that college during 

The Intermediate examination. the year 1916-17, the Swadeeamitran, of the 14th 
July, observes :— The Principal writes that he did not admit students indiscreetly, 
but admit only such of them as secured good marks in the School Final examina- 
tion, and that such being the case the reason is not known for the extraordinary 
failures in the Intermediate examination. ‘This statement of the Principal should 
be carefully considered by the Syndicate. The Principal of the Kumbakinam 
College has also written to the same effect. From what these Principals write, 
it appears that it is a vain task for the Syndicate to prepare a list of Secondary 
School Leaving certificate holders eligible for admission into the colleges. For 
the failures beyond number in the Intermediate examination, the indiscreet 
admission by Principals cannot be the reason. There must be some other reason. 
The Principal of the Rajahmundry College says that the reason is that the text- 
books prescribed and the questions asked are not suitable to the standard. We 
have also heard many students complaining of the same.- It has also to be 
thought that the system of valuation is not the same always but is changing every 
year. It is the duty of the Syndicate to consider all these matters and effect the 


necessary reforms. 


42. Referring to the admission, by the authorities of the Madras Christian 


4 bp, unn, College, of some Christian students in the Caith- 
A stir in the Caithness Hall ”. ness Hall“, which is one of the hostels attached to 
the college and intended for non-Brahmans alone, the Hindu Nesan, of the 17 th 
Jux, observes that, as there is a separate hostel known as Fenn Hostel! for the 

u students, it is not desirable to forcibly introduce certain social reforms 
among the students and that, if there is not adequate accommodation for the 
— Christians, the authorities of the college should make other suitable 

ngements. 


43. The Andhrapatrika, of the 6th July, publi 


shes an article on hational 


„ education, which purports to be a trauslation of an 
, Aan 8 article in the cee be in which that paper 
. that the present system of education has nothing to do with the 
student’s 4 ture life it. blunts the intelligence, affects health, and does not 
Promote spirituality and patriotism and that it brings about many other evils. It 


SwaDEsaMITRAR, 
Madras, 
‘July 14th, 1917. 


Himpu Nau, 
Madras, 
July 17th, 1917. 


Awpuaarararxa, 
Madras, ä 
July 6th, 1917. 
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the student is 
ible to introduce 
the student to think 
whole intellect is wasted 


differs much from the system prevailing in Englan 
setting what he got by heart. It 1s 
evelop the intellect and encourage 
ay education, the 


always under fear of for; 
better methods which 


independently. Under the present-d 


3. he present horrible war. 
I the Indian student should be devoted to the unselfish service of the 
of Indian heroes. His character 
The student must be enabled to 


for merciless ends, That is the reason why we have the pre 

mother country, he must be taught the history 

must develop. ‘There is no use reading books. 
put his knowledge into practice in life. 


AWDHRAPATRIKA, of the 12th Jul 


y, writing under this / heading 
When a conference of the 
educational Directors of Public Instruction was held recently, 
| Mr. Stone exhibited his stone-like hardness (hard- 
heartedness) by boldly asserting that the movement regarding verpaculars 
important character. 
roficiency in English decreases India will become 
uncivilized. Does this happen in the case of the Indians only or do all nations 
suffer from the same difficulty ? In Japan education is not givenin English. And 
yet Japan has gained the reputation of being one of the most civilized countries 
in the world. In Germany which is the fountain of progressive scientific knowledge, 


Marconi 


44. The Andhrapatrika, 


~ Vernacular 
institutions. 


Madras 
July 19th, 1917. observes : —‘*. 


concerned: onl 


a few individuals and has not assumed any 
It is, perhaps, 


ũs opinion that if p 


such knowledge is not imparted through the medium of English. 
who. invented wireless telegraphy did not learn his lessons in 
of English is not essential in France which is famous for its civilization. 

he present system of education is found useful onl 


Study 


to enable men to eke 
as 8 and 
iring profi cienc 

ected to . 
Their intellects become rusted for want of use. If a fourth of the 
trouble taken to gain proficiency in English is taken (in the matter of vernaculars) 
there may arise amongst the Indians learned scientists, scholars of vernacular 
j e has not made any 
greater progress than our vernaculars and yet when the Japanese could import 
into their language all the great knowledge of the west how is the same work 
One of the objections raised against introducing 
vernaculars as the medium of instruction is that disputes may arise between 
No observation can be more short- 
The Andhras need no answer for such an objection. Instead 


ry, vernaculars will prosper and contribute to 


out their livelih as clerks in Government service an 
. . The Indians are spendiug all their time in 

in the (English) language and wasting their lives. They are 
- weakness. 


languages, and great poets. The Japanese lang 


impossible for us? 


people who speak different languages. 
siglited than this. 
of differences arising in the count 
the prosperity of the country. 


ABDHRAPRAKASIEA, 


45. The Andhraprakasika, of the 12th July, says that the Government of India 
have failed to improve the hard condition of elemen- 
tary and secondary school teachers, and prays that 


— Elementary school masters. 


their status may be raised by raising their scale of pay. 


46, After an appreciative reference to what is being done in England in the 

matter of education, the Manorama, of the 14th July, 
is the pay of 
_the schoolmaster so small as in India, and that it is 
not known when and how the Government of India would utilise the amount of 


13th, 1917 
2 Education in India and in 


- Baplesd. points out that in no other coun 


ty lakhs of rupees set apart for the pur 


pose of increasing their salaries, and 


prosperity of a country 
and that 1 Qn indifferent 


asks when the Goverhment will realise t 


depends on the progress it makes in education, 
in this matter will 


e truth that the 


causing the downfall of their country. 
(e) Local and Municipal. 


. SWADRSAMITR«N, 


47. Referring to the notice published by the President of the Corporation of 
of supplying 


M 
July 1ith, 1917. 


Water-supply in Madras. dras resuming the old practice 


water mixed with unfiltered water to the 
, observes :—The. 


city, the Swadesamitran, of the 11th Jul 


ion has found 
ind is now 
efore. II 


it difficult to supply the ad 
arranging to supply fil 


te quantity of filtered water to 
water mixed with unfiltered 


1903 


what the Heulth officer says is true, this will result in an increase of death - rate, 
and nothing else is necessary to prove the incompetency of the Munici 
authorities. The President, however, warns that the water should be boiled 
before use. But have the masses education enough to understand the benefits of 
using bol water? We have kept them in ignorance and, when occasion 
requires, expect them to possess ecientific knowledge. The solution to the present 
problem is to construct some more filters. But there is no money. The Corpo- 
ration should avoid any other item of expenditure and consider the feasibility of 
‘undertaking this expenditure whieh is inevitable. | 

The Muslim Dutan, of the 14th July, reproduces the above. 


The Hindu Nesan, of the 11th July, reproduces in Tamil the comments of the 
Hindu of the 10th idem on the subject of were cepply in the city of Madras. 

The same paper also publishes a communication from a correspondent on 
this subject War at length on the difficulties felt by the people on account of 
the inadequate supply of water to the city especially on the day of the last lunar 
eclipse when the water was completely stopped, and remarking on the incompe- 
tency and indifference of the Municipal authorities and on the very large sum of 
money belonging to the rate-payers which in his opinion has been wasted in 


connection with water-supply. 


The Lokopokari, of the 16th July, writes: — The people of Madras are put 
; to great inconvenience on account of the inter- 
Water-supply in the city of mittent supply of water in the city. There is no 
Madras. : regular supply even during the hours notified by 
the Corporation. It is, indeed, due to the want of attention on the part of the 
Corporation authorities. The executive officérs of the Corporation ‘are stated to 
have ordered the supply of filtered water mixed with unfiltered water. If the 
quantity of filtered water falls short of the requirements of the city, it is the duty 
of the ration to increase the number of filters. It is, indeed, strange that, 
instead of dding this, they should say that they would supply filtered water mixed 
with unfiltered water. 


The Andhrapairika, d the 11th July, refers to the inconvenience caused 
* in Mad to the Madras public by the intermittent supply of 

e in Madras. drinking water, and states that if this state of things 
should continue for sometime longer, the confusion from contagious diseases in 
Madras will become indescribable. . The pay of tfe Engineer is being raised 
in proportion to the reduction in the supply of water. It is cruel to bring about 
this scarcity of water. Taxes are increased without pruportionate conveniences 
being afforded. The Commissioners should now look to the convenience of the 
public or they will be dishonouring their position. We are glad to learn since 
sending the above matter to the press that the authorities have directed a constant 
supply of a mixture of both filtered and unfiltered water. But it is regrettable 


behind Bombay and Calcutta. It is intolerable that an unlimited amount of 
peoples’ money has been spent without providing corresponding comfort to the 
people. We suggest that the Madras Corporation should hereafter at least see its 
way to provide toe people with a constant supply of pure drinking water. 


48. The Andhraprakasika, of the 10th July, refers to the order of the Corpora- 
mie boon ton of Madras, directing that cows should not be 


. 


: Mis, kept within the city, but that they should be kept 
outside its limits in set apart for the purpose. This order, it says, not only 
inconveniences the 4 and consumers of milk, but it is an inauspicious 


to drive the cows, to which people 
bree Se 


importance out of the city. The paper fears that the authori- 
made the order because there was none to speak on behalf of the 
they had in their minds the convenience of the Europeans 

| We pray that the authorities will reconsider the 
.ecows within the city limits, only 


they, could not. supply. pure water in Madras, which is in this respect far 


Mom Doran, 


July 14th, 1917. 
Hm Nasa, 


Madras, 
July 11th, 1917. 


Loxoraxam, 


Madras, 
July 16th, 1917. 


ANDERAPATRIKA, 
July 11th, 1917. 


ANDHRAPRAKASIEA, 
Madras, 
July 10th, 1917. 


Hm Nia, 
Madras 


Amun, 


Madras, 
July 12th, 1917. 


SwaDEsaMITRas, 
Madras, 
July 9th, 1917. 


Joly 10th, 1917. 
Vedaranyam Railway. 3 


tion by the Parliament. But as this is not 


1994 
(h) Railways. 


49. The Hindu Nesan, of the 10th July, publishes a communication from a 
_ correspondent on this subject, in the course of 
The Tirutturaippundi- which the following observations occur:—The 
* work of this railway was completed some eight 
months back, and it is indeed highly regrettable that the line has not yet been 
opened for traffic. As enormous sums of money have to be sent for such items of 
expenditure as the purchase of coal and the payment of the station-staff, motor 
ways are run in several places. It will be a great convenience to the public 
if a motor railway runs between Vedaranyam and Tirutturaippundi at least once 
aday. As the railway work was being carried on hurriedly, people relying upon 
this traffic sold their carriages and are now helpless. Tne few that own carriages 
have availed themselves of this opportunity and increased their rates of hire. 
Great difficulty has thus been caused to the poor. It will, therefore, be a great 
boon to the public if the South Indian Railway would, in consideration of the 
inconveniences caused to the people, run at least a motor railway before the next 
Adi-Puram festival. , 


50. A correspondent to the NN A are of the 12th July, says :—It is 

said that hitherto the stationmaster of Kurichedu 
used to be paid a mamul of Rs. 2 for every waggon 
supplied, for exporting cotton, etc., produced in the Darisi aud Podili divisions. 
But it is to be regretted that in their anxiety to export the produce, the merchants 
are obliged to pay anything demanded by the stationmaster, on account of scarcity 
of waggons. e merchants prefer exporting their goods by road to exporting 
them by rail under such circumstances. May the Railway authorities put an end 
to such absurd mamuls. 


Railway mamuls. 


(c ) General. 


51. The Swadesamiiran, of the 9th t wy? writes :—Although the gage of 
State is holding a position superior to that of tue 

a ue roe n Viceroy and the — bers of his Council, the 
Government of India are indeed free to act as they like, except on occasions 
when it would be prejudicial to the interests of England, so long as there is a 
Secretary like Mr. Chamberlain who says that the Government of India will do 
their work properly and that-he is responsible for whatever they do and gives up 
his powers of control. The report of the Mesopotamia Commission proves that 
the administration of the Government of India is productive of evil both to India 
and the British arg on extraordinary occasions, as they are responsible only 
to the Secretary of State, who is at a very great distance, and not to anybody on 
the spot. As soon as war was declared, most of the army and ammunition in 
India were sent to the battlefields in France, t East Africa. Thus, 
after the military strength of India was reduced, the idea of attacking the Turks 
in Mesopotamia was started. As sufficient succour was not sent to General 
Townshend, his army fell into the hands of the Turks. Thete were not adequate 
conveniences to render medical aid to the wounded. Who is responsible for all 
this? Lord Hardinge says that he remained quiet as he considered that his 
intervention in military matters would be misunderstood. Was Lord Hardinge 
the only person in the Government of India? What were the other members of 
the Executive Council doing? The London Z¥mes condemns their action in 
having neglected their joint responsibility and allowed theit powers to be 
appropriated by the military authorities and gone to air themselves in the cloudy 
heights of Simla. What is the reason for their not realising their responsibility 
and their inability to manage such important affairs as those relating to the war? 
There are none here to question them. In England questions are every day 
asked in the Parliament about the conduct of the affairs of the Military depart- 
ment. Therefore the Ministers have to be very careful, and they fear condemna- 
: t the case in India, lit gives room to 

the executive authorities to act as they like. In Indi also, if the islative 
Councils were to meet every day for halt the number of days of the year, and the 


to Les 
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members of the Executive Council realise that it would not be possible for them 
to get on in their Couteil unless they secure the regard and confidence of the 
members of the Legislative Councils, will they resort to the height of the hills as | 
not to hear the voice of the people, leaving the work of the several departments iD 
to be carried on as usual? The Government stubbornly resort to the hills, itt 
although protests have frequently been made that such an exodus dissociates them 
from the people. It is said that the brain can set itself to think about the big 
questions relating to the administration of the country, only when they are in a Bi 
cool and breezy place! Are not a great many of the Europeans who are attending 1 
to responsible duties doing their work properly without resorting to the hills in 4 
summer? The reason for such conduct on the part of the Government is their 
being not responsible to any one here. It will not therefore be possible hereafter 1 
for the bureaucracy to govern the country with all the powers in their hands. 1 
Administration on the usual lines can no longer be possible unless the Govern- : 11 
ment of India becomes — (to some one here), as is the British Cabinet to 
the Parliament in England. 


52. Referring to the explanation given by the Lieutenant-Governor of the Swanzsamrraay, 
Punjab for issuing certain orders in connection with 3%y th, 1917. 
pope 3 — the publication in the newspapers of the proceedings 
nnn of a meeting held at Lahore to protest against the 
internment orders of the Madras Government, the Swadesamitran, of the 9th July, 
observes:—The orders of the. Punjab Government referred to above and the 
reasons now given for the issue of such orders are strange. We do not understand 
what wisdom there is in objecting to the publication in the newspapers of speéches 
which have been heard by a large number of people at the meeting. It is now 
= evident that the Govertiment were not in a position to understand that the 
etermination and perseverance with which the people agitate for Home Rule | 
are not opposed to the eense of loyalty innate in them. It is now also clear that 4 
the bureaucrats have without reason formed mistaken impressions of the feelings 3 
of our popular leaders, and are adopting repressive measures. How is it possible for 
the authorities in a Government where the popular opinion does not prevail, to realise 
thoroughly the true mental condition of the public? It is not an administrative 
policy that can be accepted by all to entertain false suspicions about the loyalty 
of the people and on this flimsy basis adopt repressive measures and then to offer 
an explanation for their action. It will be seen how dangerous it is for the 
authorities to presume that repressive measures such as the Defence of India Act 
have been enacted for being enforced only on such occasions. It will also be 
clear how incompetent the authorities are to rightly grasp the political situation. 4 


The Kaliyugavartamani, of the 28rd June, and 7th July, reproduces the Kaurrves- 
The! observations of the Swadesamitran of the 28rd June, Madras 
aa 1 2 ** on the reply of Mr. Chamberlain to Sir A. William- II 
Wadia. —— andere and son in the Parliament regarding these internments, fos: sel 
which are abstracted in paragraph 8 on page 1847 

of Report No. 26 of 1917. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 10th July, publishes the proceedings of the zg, 
meetings held at Tanjore and Tiruppur and in the village of Pandithdkkudi, to July loch, i917. 
22 against these internments and the repressive measures adopted by the 

overnment. A resolution to take a vow for purchasing only swadeshi goods is 
reported to have been passed at the meetings held in Tanjore and Tiruppur. At 
Pandithakkudi, one of the speakers is stated to have observed that it is a mistake 
on the part of the Government to have thought that the Home Rule agitation 
would cease with these internmente. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 14th July, publishes in Tamil the report of ihe = ge . 


é Ma 
the proceedings of a public meeting held at Tiru- July 14th, 1917. 
A yeroment of Mrs. Besant vallur to protest 4 


and : against these internment orders, in | \ 
Wadia, Ann. fad Which a vow to purchase swadeshi goods alone is 
„ stated to have been täken. 
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SwapesaMiTRAy, 
July 17th, 1917. 


ARDHRAPATRIKA, 
Madras 


July 7th, 1917. 


Kurnarar nm, 


July 2 1911. 


ANDERACHABDEIKA, 
Proddatur, 
July 5th, 1917. 
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The Swadesamitran, of the.17th. July, publishes in Tamil the proceedings 
. ol public meetings held L. D 
The internment of Mra. Besant centres in Madras to protest against these intern 


3 Messrs. Arundale and ments, which appear in detail in the Hindu of the 


nt peri 5 , 4 same date. ; ae 1 
The Andhrapatrika, of the 7th July, publishes a N 4 version of the 
e letter of Dr. V. Varadarajulu Nayudu, Firuppur, 
. appearing in New India of the 6th quly, under the 
heading Police and protests 1 5 
With reference to the going of Mr. E. L. Ayyar and Mr. Baptista to 
I | } fand and similar moves, the Kisinapairika, of 
: renn, the 14th July, observes:—We- may firmly assert 
that our leaders are bent upon securing the emancipation of the interned persons 
and of our country. An American, we are told, has allowed Mrs. Besant credit 
for Hs. 1,20,000 in the London Bank. 


The Andhrachandrika, of the 5th July, writes under this heading:—At 
The in 96 cial last, the Local Government have restrained the 

| internment o Mrs. nnie “4 
Dan A drunale ud Mr. freedom af Mrs. Annie Besant, Mr. Arundale and 


Wadia. Mr. Wadia. It seems that the Government are not 


tbemselves able to determine the grounds for their 
action. On the day previous to that on which the order of internment was issued 
against this trio, lial Pentland’s Government published a communiqué on behalf 
of Lord Pentland as President of the Legislative Council, in which they accepted 
that the ideal of self-government was a proper one for India. They declared 
that they had no objections to constitutional agitation calculated to train up 
the, people for it, but indicated that they were displeased with the methods 
of some. They said they could not show any toleration towards those who 
make it their business, to calumniate the Government aud, by covert suggestion, 
put a perverse interpretation on their acts. They declared as strictly condemn- 
able the demand for complete independence for India, all at once, after the war. 
Nowhere has it been stated that the expression Home Rule,” or the expression 
‘¢ self-government ” or swaraj as used by the National Congress and the Muslim 
League, means complete independence. It is strange that such a meaning 
has suggested itself only to the genius of great personage who drafted — 
the Government communiqué. Forgetting that, if he wanted to maintain his 
self-respect, he should keep his official life impartial, he ascribes to others ideas 


Which were not in their minds, following the example of disputant school-boys. 


Those who calumniated the 


If, leaying this aside, we take complete independence ” to mean only the complete 
independence enjoyed by the members of the Empire, who is the writer of this 


communiqué to determine by how many steps such 3 has to be 
secured? And how is the ruler of a province like the Governor of Madras 


competent to do so? Have they had a peep into the minds of the Indians who 


‘have to obtain self-government, have they dived into the minds of the English 
‘people who have to grant it, or, have they entered into the mind of Providence 
which ordains everything? Granting that they have dived into anyone of these 
and arrived at the opiniun that self-government could be granted by some instal- 
ments, can this opinion be a law ail those who, in contravention of it, hold that 


some steps, say four, ten or all, may be curtailed, be deemed to have broken the 


law? Has England which has vouchsafed freedom of thought to everybody ever 


tolerated this strange love of authority, or can she? Why did Lord Pentland 


descend to this inconsiderate policy? Did he forget, on account of the bureau- 


cratic methods prevailing here, that he belonged to the Liberal party? eh 
dee prevailing here, tha ie eee While he 


ared that he did not intend to decide by how many steps self-government is 
to be granted, could it be just on his part to blame in the same breath those that 
carried on a sacred agitation, not indeed for complete independence but for a single 
1 0 towards it, in the name of Home Rule. Is it proper to taste a bitter thing 
with a mouth which e wv i 
| | d the Governmen erly and publiely, Lord Pentl 
had to seek the aid of the Defence of indie Ae, Which is a war ure. Was it 


* 
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aot recently stated in the Imperial Legislative Council on behalf of the Govern- 
ment that this Act was passed to meet the exigencies of the war in Bengal and the 
Panjab? What horrible contingencies have come about so soou calling for its 
application to ordinary matters in this ‘ful,presidency ? Mrs. annie Besant’s 
er has deposited a security of Rs. 10,000. Could it not have been forfeited ? 
Poul not Mrs. Besant and others have been tried under ordinary laws? Did 
the Government fear that they could not make out a case against them 
in the law courts? In-such a case, why should they think of putting per- 
sons to trouble? Could they not have left them alone? Was the Government 
under any danger if the influence of Mrs. Besant, Mr. Arundale and Mr. Wadia 
was not somehow suppressed? Gentlemen like Lord Pentland might think 
that the British Government was bused upon such weak foundations, but none of 
the Indians, who are Joyal to the Crown think so. Indians cannot but, all, regret 
the short-sightedness and the self-deluded policy of Lord Péntland’s Government 
which tries, so needlessly and groundlessly, to supress by the exercise of special 
powers of authority a constitutional agitation, which can never stop. The general 
talk is that the bureaucracy has interned Mrs. Besant and Mr. Wadia to kill 
New India acd the agitation for Home Rule, and Mr. Arundale, to suppress the 
national education propaganda. So be it. The Indians who know the path for 
national progress may fora moment feel surry for this, but they cannot fail to 
find their way further, the very next moment. The only reply that they can give 
to Lord Pentland’s Government is to march forward carrying on their consti- 
tutional agitation as usual, with a calm and courageous mind and a devotion to 
the cause of freedom. The high road (to their goal) is to distribute among ten of 
themselves the work that Mew India. Mrs. Besant, Mr. Arundale and Mr. Wadia 
had been carrying on, and to carry it on with re-doubled vigour. It will then be 
plain how long the bureaucracy will go on suppressing constitutional agitation 
and themselves prove to be the cause of their f 3 


53. Adverting to the meetings held in different parts of the country to 
condemn the action of the Madras Government in 
interning Mrs. Besant and her two colleagues, the 
Dravidan, of the 9th July, observes :—Can such protest meetings be considered to 
be seditious or not? Do not these meetings bring into contempt the administration 
of the Government, or endanger the safety of Government, in so far as their 
action ia criticised at such meetings as being unwise and unjust? These questions 
are difficult to answer. When with the help of our commonsense we consider 
these questions, we will see that such meetings are seditious in their character and 
tend to lower the prestige of the Government in the eyes of the ordinary people. 
People of low status have no powers of discretion, and merely echo the opinions of 
certain vakils and merchante -vho have learnt the English language. These have 
a high 2 of the laws of the British Government and are devotedly attached 
to the King-Emperor. These protest meetings encourage such persons to speak 
disparagingly of the actions of the British Government, and infringe their laws and 


Protest meetings. 


¢reate disorders and riots. The orders issued by the Government for the intern- 


ment of Mrs, Besant and others were the means sought with the advice of great 


officials to avoid danger to the public safety. The Government anticipated danger 


to the country and to avert it had recourse to these means under the Defence of 
India Act, and in the t meetings that are held these acts are being spoken 
of as being reprehensible. The meeting of Home Rulers in different parts of India 
torebodes danger. It is a bad omen. If the Government should still remain quiet 
and take no notice of these protest meetings, they will suffer for it afterwards. If 
| take action now, there will be no necessity to say that it is too late. Is it 
not good to nip the evil in the bud? Though Home Rule Leagues are condemned 
48 being unconstitutional, there are many who have declared that they are 
permanent members of such leagues. Their heroism and their willingness to 
‘Sacrifice their ife can be tested only by time and incidents ‘Though they are 
ote of the results of seditious acts, they incessantly continue in their action, so 
t they may not lose the esteem of their admirers and others. Unless the Gov- 
ee OP ue measures now, it will afterwards become very difficult 
or dem to remove the several evils. If something is done now, it will have the 
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effect of checking all evils and troubles.” The Home Ralers can, instead of 


yendering in the ignorant and feaceful people of Indis hatred: and anger 
A ong — and ae the, indeed in a body go to England, the 
land of liberty and prove before the ˖ 
that the action of the Madras Government is illegal and that their agitation, 
protest aud prayers alone are just! en 


nglish public by the mastery of their tongue 


The Desabhimani, of the 15th July, writes:—Large meetings have been 
' held all over India as well as in Madras to protest 

Feen meeting. against the Madras interbments. Whatever 

is done the Government is not paying any heed to it. The Governors, the 


Viceroy and the Secretary of State are at one as regards this matter. There are 


signs indicating that a despondency has been engendered among the people that 


no notice will be taken of whatever may be done in India. Educated persons are 
of opinion that we cannot have our salvation unless and until our leaders proceed 
to England and represent to the British public our grievances. . . Swadesi 
vows are also being taken whereby the British public may be made to feel the 
urgency and pressure of our desires. . .- This will also improve the economic 
condition of India, and supply food for our labourers and our workmen. We 
therefore point out the need of every one taking the swadesi vow. 

The same paper publishes the speech of the President of the protest meeting 
held at Guntir which contains the following passages :—-The cause that pierces 
sharply the hearts of the people all over India and agitates them, the order that 
strikes surprise and grief in the hearts of our countrymen like the thunderbolt 
that descends from a sunny midday sky, the arbitrary power that throws obstacles 
even in the path of constitutional agitation, . . has made us to assemble 
here. . The grounds for this internment order are not understood from any 
speech made by Lord Pentland or order issued by His=Excellency. . . It is 
unjust to pass over all ordinary laws and inflict this punishment under the Defence 
of India Act. It is highly regrettable. . . If such repressive laws are 
allowed to be easily available, persons in authority will be tempted to have recourse 
to them when they are enraged at their acts being criticised. . . ‘These orders 
therefore interfere with constitutional agitation regarding political matters, 
and so does His Excellency’s order probibiting students from attending political 
meetings. It is regrettable that His Excellency is not well acquainted with 


the aims and methods of work of the National Congress, the Moslem League and 


Dakar, 


Rajahmundry, 
July 1lith, 1917. 
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the Home Rule Leagues. It is regrettable that our Governor, our Vicero 

and the Secretary of State for India should be hostile to our agitation for self- 
government. It appears that our rulers are of opinion that this agitation has 
emanated not from the people but from some individuals such as Mrs. Besant, and 
Mr. Arundale. . . I exhort you to carry on this agitation, with perseverance 


all over the country till we secure self-government and equality. e have no 
other and better course. 


The Desamata, of the llth July and the Desabhimani, of the 15th July, 
reproduce from the Andhrapatrika, of the 9th July, the roceedings of the Guntir 
protest meeting and the summaries of the speeches delivered: thereat, already 
abstracted supra. 

54. The Swadesamttran, of the 10th July, writes:—It is but natural for the 


PRE, . authorities to be excited when they see that the 

2 l r repressive measures adopted by them rouse the 
Zuck ins BELLY ODS People feelings of the people and result in a reasonable 
condemnation of such measures by them. As soon asi the people heard that Mrs. 
Besant and two others were interned, they held meetings at different places to 
signify the spontaneous outburst of feeling against the measure. Then the 
authorities not only urged that strong ge deed should not be used at such 
meetings, but also prohibited the holding of those meetings. We regret to note 
from the Leader of Allahabad that the restriction caused by the authorities was 
great in that Province when the people made arraugements to hold meetings in 
three places there. Again, before arrangements were made for convening a 
meeting at Farukabad regarding these internments, some of the Police authorities of 
the place interviewed the leading citizens ‘and asked them not to hold the meeting- 


re eas 


1999 
Have these authorities the right of prohibiting the hoiding of a public meeting ? 


So, twenty seven prominent citizens published a notice for convening this 
ees Letters were individually sent to these persons immediately Ati thems 
to see the Collector. Of these only 22 went to the Collector, and we learn that he 
had a long interview with them advising them not to attend the meeting or to make 
any agitation. | However, the meeting went on peacdéfully. It appears again 
that the meeting, which was proposed to be held at Sultanpur, could not be 
held on account of the strong pressure of the authorities. It must be well 
observed that something extraordinary happens when the authorities try to 

vent the people signifying their protest in a constitutional manner or cause 

ce in the matter. Why should the Government try tq prolnbit the public 
from declaring that the issue of the internment orders was not proper ? 


The Swadcsamitran, of the 11th July, writes on this subject as foilows:— Smax, 
. Os 3 From a telegram received today, it is seen that the Jaly 1th 1017. 

The authorities and protest (Collector of Rae Bareli prohibited the holding of a 
meetings. | 4 a meeting at the Town Hall of Rae Bareli. 
The public meeting was held ina dwelling houso. The Madras Government 
thought that the Home Rule agitation was confined to a few attached to 
Mrs. Besant, and adopted repressive measures with the idea that these would 
receive the support of the public. Moreover, they led even the Secretary of State 
to believe this. What is the result of all this? The Home Rule ideal and 

itation have taken a firm root throughout the country. Even those who 
differed from Mrs, Besant in their views have, without hesitation, joined the Home 
Rule League, to signify that the acts of the league are constitutional, and come 
forward to support her and the league wholeheartedly and to make any sacrifices 
necessary therefor. Though Mr. Chamberlain has taken for gospel truth the 
words of the bureaucrats that this agitation is a dangerous one and is productive 
of evil, the Hon’ble Mr. Muhammad Ali Jinnah, the members of the Bombay 
Presidency Association and others have wired to our Prime Minister and to- the 
Secretary of State for India that the agitation is a constitutional one and has 
nothing wrong about it. It is not known what the reply of the Secretary of State 
for India would be. Are not the public condemning the repressive measures 
instead of supporting them as expected by the bureaucrats? Why, then, should 
the authorities, who showed such fortitude in the adoption of these measures, try 
to prohibit the people from freely expressing their opinion on this subject? Is it 
fair to try to gag the people so that the British public and the Government of 
India may not find out the truth and rectify the error ? 


Adverting to the prohibition by the District Collector of a public meeting Swpssaurmaus, 
The act; proposed to be held at the Town Hall of Rae Bareli, zuy lach, 1917. 
wae pre Ae —— authorities to protest against the internment orders of the 
Ae people. Madras Government, and to the:statement made by 
the Collector in support of his action, that the meeting, if held, would be a source 
of annoyance besides affecting thé public peace, the Swadesamitran, of the 14t 
July, writes:—The details of the order are not throughout consistent with eac 
other. When the Collector knows that the holding of the meeting is likely to thd 
cause annoyance and affect the public tranquility, the order should have been to mie i 
the effect that the meeting should not be held anywhere. Why then should he 90 
have issued an order prohibiting the holding of the meeting in the Town Hall? 
Whose property is the Town Hall? it has been built only for public use and with 
a money: ‘When the people have a right to hold a meeting on constitutional 
ines, we do not know which law provides for ‘prohibiting the exercise of that 
right. The Collector says that the holding of the meeting is likely to cause 
ae It is not known to whom such annoyance would be caused. Trul 
the a 
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been issued prohibiting the holding of public eee, ae that district except with 
the previous permission of the police authorities, the same paper comments as 
follows: — People will not be so much excited if an executive officer occasionally 
interferes with the rights of the people. If, on the other hand, it is understood 
that a number of officers, including the Provincial- Heads, interfere in the same 
way, we regret that the people begin to entertain fear and contempt in their minds 
— are driven to the necessity of condemning the acts of the authorities. Will 
anarchists or seditionists speak in public meetings? The laws are indeed vying 
with one another ready to support the institution of proceedings against anything 
objectionable that may transpire in the speeches delivered in public meetings. 
While such is the case, is it good statesmanship to go on interfering with the 
rights of the people without proper forethought and consideration of the conse- 
quences, entertaining unnecessary fears? Already the feelings of the people are 
greatly roused, and we will urge once again on the authorities that it is their duty 
to see them pacified. 


Referring to the prohibition of the protest meeting at Rae Bareli and to the 
holding. of the same in a dwelling house, the Lokopakari, of the 16th July, observes 
that this shows that the authorities have issued an order to no effect, that it would 
be more honourable for them to be indifferent in the matter, and that it would be 
futile for the Government to try to suppress the Home Rule agitation as it has 
already spread throughout India. 


The same paper, while referring to the public meetings, which are held to 
protest against the orders of the Madras Government interning Mrs. Besant and 
her two colleagues in different places, observes as follows:—Certain Provincial 
Governments are coming forward to prohibit these protest meetings. Ihe Govern- 
ment thought that, by the internment of Mrs. Besant and her colleagues, the 
strength of the Home Rule party would be affected. Their action has, on the 
other hand, caused great excitement contrary to their expectations, roused people 
from sleep, brought together the moderates and the extremists, and made the 
Muhammadan and Hindu patriots strive for the same object. All parties have 
decided to join together and steadfastly work for the Hume Rule cause. Some 
Provincial authorities, not realising the present situation of the country, are, 
without discretion, prohibiting the holding of public meetings in connection with 
the internment of Mrs. Besant. It will indeed be a cause for unnecessary agitation 
that the authorities do not recognise that the Defence of India Act was not intended 
to be used on these occasions. The authorities are not unaware of the fact that 
the Home Rule movement cannot be suppressed by these repressive measures. 


54. The Swadesamitran, of the 12th July, reproduces in Tamil the letters 


i written to Sir S. Subrahmanya Ayyar by Mr. 8. 


vise Bae Ganapativelu of Kombai, Periyakulam taluk, 

Madura district, and by Mr. Tahi Ram, Zamindar and Honorary Secretary, the 

Punjab Zamindars’ Association, the former of which contains a request for permis- 

2 to organise a Home Rule League in Kombai, and the latter à suggestion for 

the publication in the vernaculars of the pamphlets of Mrs. Besant on the Home 
Rule movement. Both these letters appear in the Hindu of the same date. 

The same paper also reproduces in Tamil the letter written on the work of 

the Home Rule Leagues by Mr. M. B. Vasudeva Ayyar, Secretary, Home Rule 
League, Salem, which appears in the Hindu of the 11th July 1917. | 


568. The Swadesamitran, of the 10th July, publishes from the pen of a 


Swadeshism. correspondent the proceedings of a public meeting 
OE LETS e . . held at Kumbakénam on the 7th idem under the 
nN of Rao Bahadur N. Krishnaswami Ayyangar, when Rao Bahadur 
“ op Ramancis Achariyar is reported to have referred to the services rendered 
by Mrs. Besant to this country, the action taken anne her by the Government 
and the prohibitory orders issued in Lahore, Delhi and other places against the 
holding af meetings to express the sympathy of the people for her and the publi- 
. 
those nt to e A Yow u | : in 4 ) 
progress of the people. mmm 
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: The Swadesumitran, of the J 2th; July, ig publishes, as reported by a 1 
| oop ale | 9 CORrespondent, the proceedings of a public meeting July 12th, 1017. 
OT en sic «held on the 10th July 1917 in Kumbakönam, . wale 
the auspices of the Swadeshiya Pracharana Sabha, to advocate swadeshism,at = 
which a vow is reported to have been taken by those present to purchase only 


swadests goods. 986 | . : 
The Draciden, of the 13th July, deprecates the idea of taking the baus, 
Sica , swadeski vow in the frenzy that Mrs. Besant has July 19th, 017. 


been interned, as it is not practicable to keep up to 
it, seeing that several things, such as medicines have yet to be obtained only from 
foreign countries, and obsarves that the people would do well to gradually provide 
themselves with the necessary machinery and funds for making these things here 
alone as far as possible, and then, with the support and co-operation of the benign 
Government, try to improve the swadeshi industries. 5 
57. Reproducing in Tamil the letter written by the London correspondent to Swapseaurrass, 
1 nied sania: ea the Ties of India on the subject of reforms to be jay 10k 17. 
A 1 to examine the introduced in the administration of India, the 
needs of India. Swadesamitran, of the 10th July, suggests the 
desirability of a committee consisting of members of both the Houses of Parlia- 
ment being appointed to carefully examine and report on the proposals of the 
Government of India and the representations received on the subject from the 
two great organizations of this country, viz., the Congress and the Laa League, 
and from the 19 representative Members of the Imperial Council. 
08. The Desablimani, of the 7th July, has the following in Englisli: — There °sss2anum, 
i ; was a sensational case of assault and hurt transferred July 7th, 1917. 
The Tittagadi aesamts ease. to the file of the Vridhachalam Magistrate from 
Tittagudi in which a clerk of the Public Works Department was the complainant. 
This was pending here for about three months and was disposed of a few days back 
by the acquittal of all the accused. The result was received with extreme surprise 
and dissatisfaction by the people.” 
59. The Drasidan, of the 11th July, writes on this subject as follows:—What Dams 
Bral ad Home Rul is Home Rule? It means the rule of Brahmans and Jay 11th, 1917. 
, „ the death of Dravidians. It means the domination 
of Brahmans and the degradation of others. Such Home Rule we do not require. 
There 18 no necessity for this rule at present. Great are the sufferings we 
experienced from the Brahmans! It is known to all that many of them are not 
sincere inasmuch as they talk one thing but feel differently at heart. We hate 
Home Rule and . it. It is the English rule that can give us 
is 


greater benefits. ‘The B ike a n who lias a rosary in his hand but 
secretes à dagger in his arm-pit. We wil no longer trust the outward show of 
such Brahmans. © | 


A correspondent to the Aadhrapatrita, of the 9th July, writes: — nn 
N 1 9 46646 „I am sorry for and astonished at the July 9h, 1917. 
cn-Brahman opposition to justice pyving adverse to the Indians, the | 
_ Brahmans and to self-government. It is the bane 
of self-respect. It sides with the bureaucracy and, nodding its assent to their 
pouey of divide and rule’, argues accordingly. . . The Justice must now 
earn that the bureaucracy is desirous to rule by employing the canning policy 
of crea ivision among the people. The Justice has become an easy subject 
to this policy. If the Government intends to accuse the paper of having excited 
racial animosity it is liable to punishment: The editor of Justice is under the 
hypnotic spell f the bureaueraey and is dancing according to their suggestions. 
- + The worid does not fail to see that 99 per cent of what Jushce writes is 
— 4 — éxtermal pressure. . If the Justice association is — to 
* lf on the chains of the hypnotic spell of the bureaucracy, they 
vill be able to ce what: offeuce — —— against their mother 
ee and the British: Empire. To awaken them from 2 ne and to 
ant understand that by miskeding the Government they are destroying 
the loyalty of the people, it — that all wise people who are loyal as 
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well as patriotic must work with sympathy to that association. It is ve 

e that representatives of the fae and the Moslem League and awl 

and women from every district should go in numbers to England and represent 
the state of things in ‘india to the British public 

60. Referring to the rumours prevalent in England about the appointment of 

Mr. Montague as the Secretary of State for India or 

Rumoured appointment of as the Reconstruction Minister, the Swadesamitran, of 


Mr, Mestagee. the 9th July, observes that his appointment to either 
of these posts would be welcomed by the Indians, that as the Under Secretary of 


State for India during the years 1910 to 1914 he evinced great sympathy towards 
them and even toured to India to have a personal knowledge of her condition, 
and that, as the Reconstruction Minister has also to attend to the reforms to be 
introduced after the war in the administration of India, his appointment as such 
will be received with satisfaction by the people. 


61. A correspondent writes as follows to the Hindu Nesan of the 11th July :-— 
While the closure of district presses is under 

The closure of the Distriot consideration in the several districts, in this district 
Press in Tyichinopoly. alone does the Collector appear to be very zealous 
in the matter. He has notified in the District Gazette for July 1917 that the next 
gazette will issue from the Government Press, Madras. We do not know why 
this Collector alone should be hasty in the affair. It is known to all that Madras 
is too costly for people of low salaries to live in. It is not known how the Govern- 
ment have approved of the transfer of the aforesaid press to Madras during the 

riod of war. It is not easy to secure houses in Madras; and now there is a 
— cry that water too is scarce. The Government will do well to reconsider the 
matter and remove thie difficalties of the low-paid inen. 


62. Adverting to the backward condition of industries in this Presidency and 
e eee attributing tlie present opulent condition of Bombay 
’ to her industrial advancement, the Draridan, of the 
11th July, observes that the people in this Presidency should not feel depressed 
by initial failures in industrial enterprises and that in order to attain advancement 
in this direction, funds should be raised on co-operative lines as it is not possible 
for a single individual to subscribe the required capital for a business. It suggests 
that the Government should also co-operate with the people and render them the 
necessary heip in the beginning by starting and working certain industries, by 
aiding private industries with loans at low rates of interest, by guaranteeing the 
purchase of things manufactured in private factories and by renderiug pecunia 
assistance to such industries as do not yield any profit at the outset. It adds 
that the Government should also secure the services of experts in industries, and 
improve industrial education in this Presidency and, paying them from the 

of 


Government funds, arrange for frequent inspections by t these industrial 


institutions. 
63. Referring to the sae for the L. of the term of office of the 
: : overnorg, ras and Bombay and to the state- 
ot br gan OF the tenm of office ment made by the Englishman that this extension is, 
Bombay. indeed, good for the country as both the Governors 
are men of good capacity and sound judgment, the 
Swadesamitran, of the 9th July, reports the Bombay Chronicla to have remarked 
thereon as follows :—Why has not the term of office of the heads of other provinces 
also been extended for the same reason? In spite of the restrictions in force in 
the matter of sea voyage, Lord Pentland told Mrs. Besant that ments 
would be made in her case for safe voyage to England. He showed no hesitation 
in giving this assurance. Perhaps these restrictions do not exist in the case of 
Mr. e beer Basu and two others who have been nominated to the Council 


of the Secretary of State for India and in the case of Sir inald Craddock who 
will shortly return to India as the Lieutenant-Governor tie gah 


Adverting to the extension of the term of office of the Geruch of Madras, 


July 10th, 1917. the Dravidan, of the 10th July. writes :—Lord Pentland Has done great service to 


* 


this country. He was a Member of the British Cabinet before he left for India. i 
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He is one of those who seek to advance the interests of the people. He was of 


per assistance to Sir ‘Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who gave self-government to 


uth Africa. Ile won a good name 4s the Governor of Madras and has earned 
the reputation of being good and great even at this time when it is not possible 
for one to earn the same. He has evinced great interest in every movement 
having a good object in view. He attended the Congress when it met here in 
1914 and was the first head of a province to attend a session of that assembly. 


64. Referring to the charges brought against Lord Hardinge by this Commis- 
| sion, the Dravidan, of the 10th July, writes: Lord 
— vam ae yaa YN Hardinge is a very good man. He always cared 
of the Mesopotam for the well-being of India and the progress of the 
Imperial Government. Indeed the difference in the internal condition of India 
at the time he came here as the Viceroy and at the time he left India bears 
testimony to his greatness, popularity and capability. It is our view, therefore, 
that, instead of our being grateful to him for all the services rendered by him at 
that time of pressure, we should not unnecessarily wound his feelings on account 
of the faults of others. 


In commenting on the statement of Lord Hardinge on the report of the 
Lord Hardi Mesopotamia Commission, the Andhrapatrika, of the 
ge. 7th J wy remarks that Lord Hardinge who had 
both the future welfare of India and the interests of the British Empire. at heart 
could never have neglected his duty at a time when the Empire was plunged in a 
great war. It says:—We already remarked that it is an act of jealousy to reprove 
Lord Hardinge who did so much for the war, devoting all his time to it. ‘The 
statement made by him astounded the House of Commons. The Times also 
declared him innocent and praised his administrative skill. . . It will be well 
if hereafter at least, the Arglo-Indian papers cease to make jealous remarks about 
Lord Hardinge. 


The Andhraprakasika, * Mar 9th J uy, says 7 n he a 
ae inge that India was bled absolutely white 

roe aig me ache setae during the first weeks of the war cannot but attract 
the attention of the Government. Lord Hardinge was able to govern India 
with an army of fifteen thousand white soldiers. At that time the Germans were 
making conspiracies in India. They tried to persuade the Amir and bring ruin 
to the country. The north-western frontier was a menace to tlie rulers. It was 
possible only for Lord Hardinge under such circumstances to send away the 
armies to the European theatre and govern the country in peace. We, therefore, 
think it improper that Lord Hardinge should be found fault with by the Meso- 
potamia Commission. It was unjust that the commission should have ignored the 
telegrams that between the Secretary of State and Lord Hardinge in October 
1915, The Government of India suggested that the army of General Nixon 
should not go beyond Kut. It is unjust to ignore this and throw the whole blame 
on Lord Hardinge, who, in spite of many difficulties, stood by his post and 
governed the country in peace. We pray that the Parliament will take into their 
consideration the facts adduced by Lord Hardinge before giving their opinion on 


the Mesopotamian question. 
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In an article giving a summary of Lord Hardinge’s reply to the report of Mr Satan, 
Lord Hardinge. the Mesopotamian Commission, the Mysore Star, of July ith, 1917. 


therefore, the report should overlook the help rendered by India and 
cause a blot on Lord Hardinge, it will doubtless be regarded with the deepest regret 
ns no less than by Lord Hardinge. If Lord Hardinge should receive 
msequent on this report, surely, it will hurt the Indians doubly. Lord 
dec that he relied also on the verdict of his Indian fellow-subjects on 
istration have further emphasised his esteem and regard for Indians. 
rtunately there have been some slight faults in his administration; the 


al authorities will have recognised India’s losses and sacrifices in this great 
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war, if, in view of the valuable services rendered by, Lord 


ont as well as the Cabinet should affirm the irreproachable nature of hi 

regime. oy nat e, Bey ee] 1175 

I.!n a leading article on the same subject, eulogising Lord Hardinge a Viceregal 
regime, the Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 18th J . ee It is daring his time that 
the people came to be in earnest about Home Rule. Some people who are alien 
to British traditions accuse him of being responsible for the cry of Home Rule 
and of having granted privileges to Indians which are prejudicial to British 
authority in India, and they urge that he should be taken to task for all this. 
Some journalists who are advocates of autocracy hold that Lord Hardinge is guilty 
of having made the Indians expect privileges which cannot be granted to them, 
and of having lowered the prestige of the Government. ‘These people are the 
foremost among autocrats. Some people are wholly blind to all true states- 
menship ; and these are condemning Lord Hardinge’s regime. If Lord ry win 
had not thrown light on the principles of- British justice and if he had brought 
about any differences: between Indians and Englishmen, the latter would never 


- have had the help which they obtained from India in the present crisis. It 


Davina, 
Madras, 
July 12th, 1917. 


is owing to this view of things in the United Kingdom that the Viceroy and 
Governors here have kept the advocates of Home Rule in confinement. It is 
evident. that these officers are not by themselves autocratic, but that they act as 
they do, owing to the instigation of others who are so, and will thereby bring 
their own name into disrepute. That is why Mrs. Besant said that His Excellency 
was not personally to blame, but had nevertheless done a great disservice to the 
empire. The highbandedness had not its desired effect. Those who were for 
Home Rule at heart alone were forced to avow it openly. Germany seeking to 
profit by mutual ill-will among the European States, entered this war, lost tens of 
millions in men and money, and is now suffering untold distress, being unable 
either to make peace or to continue the war. We very much regret that the 
authorities in India are in a similar frame of mind owing to the evil advice of 
some autocratic Anglo-Indians. The safety of the empire lies in the continuance 
of the liberal policy enunciated by Lord Hardinge. Those who fail to realise 
this and seek to condemn Lord Hardinge and lay the foundation of autocratic 
rule are, without doubt, the worst enemies of the empire. 


_ 65. In an article on the mode of eking out a livelihood contributed by a 
Brahmans and Non-Brahmans. Lorrespondent to the Dravidak of the 12th July, the 
pe following observations occur :—Many are the non- 
entities that live by eating the bread and wearing the clothes we give them and 
yet call us sudrus without any diffidence. Many are the priests who work in our 
temples, :maintain themselves on our money, and yet are displeased with us. 
Many are the Brahman youths, who prosecute their studies with our financial aid, 
pass the examinations, enter the Government service, rise high in their position 
and power, but do not condescend to speak to us when they see us or to come to 
us when we call them. Alas! Should the money of our people be spent in this 
way? Are there in this world men who are so ignorant as to water a field of 
grass? Why not throw our money into an ant-hill or into the bushes rather 
than give it to these low men who have no gratitude? All our sastras declare 
that there is but one swami (God). But in our Dravida country all Brahmans are 
ad uis (Gods). 

The man who, in hotels, cooks and serves our meal is a dum; the man who 
supplies drinking water on the railway platform is a , the man who sells 
sweets is a sami; and the man who crioges for alms is also a sami. Thus every- 
where we see sams. In short, every Brahman is a n. When we see a 
Brahman, we greet him 48 smi. It does not strike us that all these are unwise 
acts. Just as we pall ee who is stone-blind a man of good vision, we call 

6 all'vices in him, a‘sami. Is this proper? 
Iieveryone, who wears a thread, is a sdmi, even- the cke 


titer are dme. There is no reason whatever. | 
— Therefore let our . T; 


1 


200 ; 5 
„. . * the Hindu Nesun, of the UIth and I eth July, 


oul) e Set Aten respectively, reproduee in Tamil the substance of the 
The 4 ou l linie \ interview of the oditor of the Muhrutta of Poona 
with Mr. Polak on the condition of the Indians i in South Africa; which i is 7 19855 


in New India’ ofthe llth idem. 


The Andhropatrika, of the 11th , publishes in Telugu the conver- 
The South African Todians. sation between the editor of the J/ahratta and Mr. 


wbich an Indian in Johanesburg hed down by a European from a tram- 
car, from the effects of which be died. eit. Polak says that the Indians took a 
case like thut to the High Court and obtained a decision that the Indians could go 
in tram- cars. He says that it should not be deemed that all Europeans behave 


like that. There are many Europeans who treat the Indians in South Africa with 
regard. But both these classes of vg ae reer do not like any more Indians landing 
in Africa. Mr. Polak says that the Indians are not admitted into colleges. 11e 


that the Iudian and the Imperial Governments should help the Indians in 
South Afri a. 


67. The Desabhimam, of the 14th July, republishes the comments of the 

Dranda Pa trike of the 4th idem regarding the 

Indians in the Council of the nomination of Messrs. Bupendranath Basu and 

Seoretary of State for India. Prabhashankar Pattani to the Council of the Secre- 

tary of State for India, which are abstracted in paragraph 39 of Keport No. 28 of 
1917. 


68. The Draridan, of the 13th J July, has the following short note :—Now that 
the views of Messrs. K. V. Rangaswami Axyangur 
The re ives of land- and K. R. V. Krishna Rao Pantulu are condemned 
2 of oe oe pl in the dy zamindars, what do they propose todo? They 
Lagi should either prove that many of the zamindars 
follow their views, or vacate their seats in the Legislative Council. It seems 
somewhat curious that the zamindars, who are mostly non-Brahmans, should have 
elected Brahman landholders as their representatives. Because they have done 
20, the Brahmans, consistent with their nature, have adopted views advantageous 
to their own communi These two Brahmans have taught the zamindars the 
lesson that they should expect their classmen alone to represent them on the 
islative Council and not rely on others. 


69. Adverting to this ation, the Swadesanm iran, of the 13th July, 


The Pe writes :—-Though Reuter has merely wired that 
ation n 

Cham — of Mr. Austin Mr. Austen Chamberlain has resigned his office of 

this N 


the Secretary of State for India, we are sure that 
will be relieved a little of its anxiety. It is clear from the Meso- 
that the rule of the bureaucrats has come to be ineffective that 
pis Loot Hardinge ge, who governed India with great capability and sympathy, 
had to exercise his political powers only bound by the shackles of the bureaucrats, 
and that these shackles stand in the way of the aspirations of the Indians being 
realised. But the resignation of Mr. Chamberlain who, without showing the least 
2 towards our political aspirations, openly and resolutely supported the 
adoption of ive measures by the bureaucrats, will dispel the fears of our 
people to a large extent. We trust that the Prime Minister will nominate to this 
Place one lem understands the t requirements of this country, which is 
an important member of the British Empire, and knows and respects the chief 
1 a of Mr. Lloyd George, viz., freedom and self-government. 


2 to the same subject, the Hindu Nesan, of the 14th July, observes 
well and — if a member of the Liberal Party be appointed to 

lain as the Seorétary of State for India. 

beine to this subject the Dravidan, of the 16th July, writes :—The 
r 1 eee eng kor India might have had some 


ien „ *. 1 meme Ae inst Baghdad. But this 
| N Nin 5 1 sre cn nécted with the adminis- 
tration of India. The on only an unforeseen 


7eeponaibility, which the Government 27 dude 1 bear with difficulty. It is 


ees oe 


ag in which Mr. Polak refers to an incident in 
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wrong to think that the Secretary of State or the Governor-General of India is 
incompetent to carry on the administration of India, merely because the objoct of 
the Mesopotamian expedition was not realised. Many papers pray that Mr. 
Chamberlain will reconsider his resignation and accept his office again, as he has 
shown great sympathy and love towards India. At the time he was appointed 
the Secretary of State for India, great doubts were entertained as to how he would 
manage his business. Yet, as soon as he assumed charge of his office, he worked 
hard with great zeal and earnestness to ascertain the nature of the Indians and 
the 8 condition of India, and with his acute intellect he understood 
the situation very quickly. He strongly supported the cause of India in the 
matter of cotton any. 5 4 5 a 

It is not desirable that frequent changes should take place in the administra- 
tive machinery of a country. For this reason only, has it been arranged that 
Lord Fentland and Lord Willingdon should continue to be the Governors of 
Madras and Bombay for some time more. There is not room to think that this 
arrangement has been made on considerations of the restrict/ons in force in the 


matter of sea voyage. There is, however, reason to believe that this arrangement 


has been made in order that certain measures undertaken by them may be com- 

leted in their regime itself. Similarly, if Mr. Chamberlain continues as the 
Recrofaty of State for India for some time more, it would help the administration 
of the country being carried on on the same Jines and avert the dangers ensuing 


from constant changes. . | 

The Lokopakari, of the 16th July, writes on the same subject as follows :—It 
can almost be said that during his regime nothing good has been done to India. 
He has nominated men with no sympathy for the Indians as the Viceroy of India 
and the Governor of Bengal. He has extended the term of office of the Governors 
of Bombay and Madras, but has not extended that of Lord Carmichael who 
governed Bengal with sympathy. From these it will be seen that he acted with- 


out paying any heed to the opinion of the people. India will find some relidf if 
his suecessor belongs to the Liberal Party. 


The Kistnapatrika, of the Ildith July, 


‘Resignation of Mr. Chamberlain. welcomes, as good news, the message that Mr. 


Chamberlain has resigned his office. 
70. Reproducing in Tamil the substance of the speech delivered by Sir 
„CCG... Krishna Gupta when he presided over a condolence 
policy.” a dectsration ot meeting held at Calcutta in connection with the 


death of Dadabhai Naoroji, the Hindu Nesan, of the 
14th July, observes:-—All the Indian leaders raise a loud cry that the Govern- 


ment should now declare what their political policy is. The Indians are greatly 
dejected when they see that repressive measures are adopted at a time when they 
expect many good things from the Government. The words of Sir K. Gupta at 
this juncture only lend support to the prayer of the people, and it is desirable 
that the Government should pay regare to their views now expressed by him and 


make an open declaration of what their administrative policy will be. 


71. Ther Swadesamitrar, of the 14th July, publishes in Tamil the s 
delivered by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji in 1904 on this 
India and Home Rule. sanders, which appears in New Tada of the 10th 
idem. 


72. The Lokopakart, of woe J ay observes that rumours are current that 
the number of Indian members in the Executive 
2 e iy in the Councils will be increased to two, that the nomina- 
188 tion of these members by Government is not 
produeti ve of any good results and that their administration guld be highly 
efficient if, like the members of the Imperial and Provincial Legislative Councils, 
they are also elected. a 4 . ee pes, K 
ORS eie "OS By 


Phe Secretary of State for , oh shel Ai. 
India} and the order of 73. The Swadesamity 


Government ing . the K ear ne vom 1 
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ante > Subrahmanya Ayyar on this subject, ‘which is 
N hical works. * published in the M2 et the same dd „ | 
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The Anakrapattika, of me N ve + ives a Telugu version of the letter 


| , et MEE 400 Aa a 2 a Gupta ex-Secretary of the 
Theosophical oe of Mn. Indian section af the Theosophical Society, 
N. ee his gratification at Mrs. Besant refusing 
to have her theosopnhicat | , 
and expressing his desire that the Government should publish the details of 
Mrs. Beennt's letter of refusal. | e N. 


7 * 


74. The Swedesamitran, of the 16th July, writes on this subject as follows :— 

8 en When ka ee Mrs. Besant, they 
he = repressive measures expressed that it was not their intention to object 
adopted by thi yg to the agitation for Home Rule which is carted on 
peacefully and on constitutional lines. It was with this object in view that His 
Excellency Lord Pentland asked the popular leaders to support the repressive 
measures adopted by thy Government. But the action of the executive authorities 
could not be said to confirm the above view. Police officers and Magistrates are 
showing great activity in unnecessarily interfering with the holding of public 
meetings, pronibiting such meetings and the publication in newspapers of the 
roveedings of these meetings, and in several other ways in preventing the public 
toed manifesting. their feelings. These executive officers have exercised the 
powers which they deemed fit for the occasion and have had for their support 
Acts such as the Defence of India Act, the Police Act and the Criminal Code. 
The prohibition by the District Superintendent of Police of the public meeting 
pro to be held by the Home Rule League in Arni, the prohibition by the 
authorities of processions being conducted in the streets of Madras today, and the 
application of the Defence of India Act by the Inspector of Police, Tuticorin, to 
stop a meeting at the place may be quoted here as instances in point. It seems, 


therefore, imperative that we should decide in a court of law the legality of the 
actions of these executive officers in thus prohibiting, in exercise of the powers 


conferred on them by various Acts, public meetings of a constitutional character, 
where the least sound of swadesi or Home Rule is heard. The Secretary of State 
for India also hus offered the same explanation in the Parlianſent, as that of the 
Government of Madras, that popular agitation on constitutional lines will not be 
objected to. But one reason is being advanced, viz., that, as the Government are 
bound to take such steps as are necessary for the maintenance of the public peace, 
they are repressing popular agitation. If that is so, is it the view that, of the 
several kinds of pals acts, the agitation relating to Home Rule alone is danger- 
ous? What, then is the meaning of issuing a communiqué that there is no 
objection to an agitation for Home Rule that is carried on on constitutional lines ? 
While the meetings of Home Rule Leagues have been held in many places, what 
reason is there to object to their being held in certain places alone? How can 
the reason, that the public peace is likely to be affected will in itself be a sufficient 
reason for obstrncting the right of the people to hold public meetings. Rights, 
when exceeded, will always be dangerous, and is it proper on the ground of such 
eens to deprive people of these rights? It is an open truth that in many 
public meetings which have till now been held in India, no riot or disorder has 
ever occurred at any place. Fürther, there is indeed no obstruction whatever to 
the Police being present at Home Rule meetings to maintain peace and order as 
they usually do at other public meetings. It cannot, therefore, be an acceptable 
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works published after being examined by the Government, 
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175. The Swadesamitran, of the 16th July, observes; —Mr...Charles. Roberts 

BOS Ge Seep ne of fags 5 the Under Secretary: of State for India, said at the 

A change in the angle of vision, nning of the war that ‘there would be a change 

in the angle of vision which would be fa vourable to India. It is indeed true that 

on hearing this the Indians were pleased. The Bengales hag written that the 

nomination of the Hon’ble:Mr. Bupendranath Basu as a member of the Council of 

the Secretary of State for India may be cited as an instance of this change in the 

vision, and that we will have many more reforms. But, when we observe the 

recent acts of the bureaucrats, the utterances of responsible Provincial heads and 
„ eh the attitude of the Anglo-Indian Press, it is a question whether the Home Rule 

could have satisfaction or joy. Many have desired that there should be concrete 

instances to prove that the angle of vision is changed or is likely to change to the 

better. Now, one thing about the Hon’ble Mr. Basu. He is one of the nineteen 

members who recommended the abolition of the Council of the Secretary of State. 

i” |} Many will note that he is now going to have a seat in that council. It will be 

14 appropriate to quote here the remarks of the Azrita Basaar Pairika that certain 

if leaders do not consider what becomes of the political ideals of the people and what 

ii would be thé views of Government, when they approve and accept the paltry 

| 


1 10 reforms which are introduced. 
; Waben, 76. The Swadesamifran, of the 16th July, writes as follows: —All are aware 
July 16th, 1917. | 


| we that, when our popular leaders desire to move reso- 
10 Permission for | movivg lutions in the Legislative Couneile in the interests 
1 Pe in, the Legislative of the public, leave is not sometimes given for 
iG lait moving them. The Provincial heads have power to 
A ia refuse such leave and the statute too allows it. But the important questoin is 
. whether the leave is refused on proper grounds. All are aware that the Governor 

(| Ge of Madras refused to grant leave to the Hon’ble Mr. Narasimha Ayyar and some 
Lig : other representative members to move a resolution or two in the Council. We 
1 0 understand, from the Leader received today, that a resolution was disallowed there 
iL for a curious reason. The Hon’ble Mr. Chintamani desired to move, and asked for 

| ) ission to move, a resolution in the Legislative Council of the United Provinces 
to take steps to ensure that the Superintendénts of Police do not bring their influ- 
ence to bear on the Deputy Collectors in the administration of justice in criminal 
cases. Perrission was not granted to him to move this resolution, and a rule was 
quoted in support of this refusal. An idea may be said to ars in one’s mind as to 
whether Superintendents of Police use their influence in such a way, When there 
are grounds for the formation of such an idea, it is the duty of the mover to prove 
the same, and that of the Government to disprove it. It will not be possible for 
both the parties to fulfil their duties, unless leave is granted to move the resolution. 
If the people have the least, idea or suspicion in the matter referred to in the reso- 
. lution, other representatives also will support it. Otherwise, none will support it. 
. We cannot commend the action of the Government in their refusal to grant per- 
| | : mission to move the resolution. If this resolution is objectionable, the Leader asks 
' for an explanation as to how a similar resolution was permitted to be moved in the 
if Councrf last year and another is permitted to be moved at the next meeting. ‘I'he 
: es rights and influence of the representatives of the people in the Legislative Council 

| 


and the advantages that the people may derive therefrom are already meagre, 
and we will say that it is unfair to see to their being reduced further. 
n 77. The Swadesamitran, of the 16th July, reproduces in Tamil, the speech 
July 16th, 1917. The e eitualion. reported to have been delivered by Pandit Madan 
4 Mohan Malaviya on this eier he was 
t 


| i i entertained b the Servants of India Society in Bombay on the 10th idem. The 
1 speech is published in the Hindu of the same date. 


1 er 78. The Swadesamitran, of the 17th July, publishes an open letter by 
| 1 | July 17th, 17. Home, Bale. i Mr. Chinnaswanii Ayyar, one of the oldest ryots of 


10 A 8 the North Arcot distriot to his countrymen on this 
1 subject— a translation of which appears in the Hindu ot * re trusts 


Al Opinions, as he is one of those who have woth undieitood: by long experience, the 


condition and attitude of the people in the villages. . 


— « 


— 
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Disamate,: ot the Ich ' Jaly;:contains the gist in: Telugu of the letter 
be of Sir S. Subrahmanya Ayyar encouraging the Home 


a ir, 
Hom 0 ain 
4 by 
93 1 1 12 Ae eee | 


ey SEO 11 
the heading Work for Home 

79. The Swadetamitrak, of the 17th July, reproduces in Tamil the letter 
written by Sir 8. 


The Theosophical Society and 
wayne 1 Neis 
80. The 4 ipatrika,'o 
; 25 n j i gt The 
The evils of western civilization. 


learnt is that t 


Rulers; found in “New India of the 2nd July, under 
Rulers ”. ) | | 


ubrahmanya Ayyar on this 


subject, which appears as the leading article of 


India of the same dato. 


f the 6th July, reports the. Bengalee to have written. 


that Sir Rabindranath Tagore has 
o ideas of nationalism developing in 


first t ing 


Europe and America are a poisonous tree, to stay under whose shade is to ruin, 
the soul. 80 the westerners could not realise the brotherhood of man and thus 
his advancement. ‘The present Européan war is, in the opinion of Sir 
indranath Tagore, the result of this nationalism. 


impede 


81. The And&rapatrika, of the 6th July, publishes a Telugu version of the 


Administrative autonomy. 


82. A correspondent to 


loan. 


The war loan. 


Not less than 
may be. They are. | 
' the police, that any money paid 
will be credited to the war loan, 


article on administrative autonomy by the Hon’ble 


Mr. Ramachandra Rao, 
of the 4th July. 


the 


which appears in the Hindu 


* 


Andhrapairika, of the 6th July, says: — The 


authorities in the Rajoli taluk threaten the people 


in the villages and collect subscriptions to the war 
7-12-0 is collécted from every ryot, however poor he 


old that if they do not pay, their houses will be raided by. 


a 


them into the Sub-Reyistrars’ offices, etc, 
that their income-tax will be raised. The 


poor ryots are all complaining. On acsount of the compulsion of the authorities, 


we borrow m 


village officers 


enabled to eit in th 
that the 2 — 
country. They view ev 
and rarely om 
made use of by them to 
abode, and ha ve 


of 9 
15 


> 
8. same 


on interest at 2 annas per rupee and buy war bonds. 
st the authorities and bring the ryots to ruin. 


83. The Andhrapatriku, of the 6th 


that 


are as forei 
1 do not treat the Indians as brother citizens. Indians 
railway compartment as the British. The money 


The 


July, refers to the remark of the Statesman 
Dadabhoy Naoroji and his co-religionists 
to India as the British, the same 


Mr. 


earn in India and their pensions should be spent in their own 


ery 


Indian question from the stand 


point of the English 


hat of the Indians. England is their mother 3 and India is 


out their purposes. 


do not 


rule the country like the Moghuls from some Indian capital. It is ridiculous to 


regard the Parais as foreign 


ers like themselves. 


If the British want to call 


themselves Indians, they must make India their mother country, be patriotic and 
‘work for the 


ivedith and. Ire. Besant. 


which. crea 


by dhe 


not 
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ation of ‘the ideals of the Indians. 
wha love her, and treat her as her children, just as she treats sister 


. 2 


test tu 


ty: 


0 7 


bis, Th 


sore 


The Parsis doso. India will 


It is no wonder that the Anglo-Indian papers 


: * 


te differences’ between Hindus and Muhammadans, between Brahmins 
and non-Brahmins, between ryots and landlords: and between extremists and 
also ereate, differences’ between Parsis and. other Indians. But Indians 
thus be impoged upon. Mr Dadabhoy Naoroji will always be worshipped 
ndlans as a sag es. May the Statesman know its ignorance and express 


84. The Andhhapatrika, of the 6th’ July; says:—It is the object of the 
: advocates of Home Rule to catry on an agitation 
for it in a constitutional way. 
hang on others’ ‘fa 


e It is their 
vour but to find out the means of the welfare 


| | They do not make India their. 
© love for India as for Canada and Australia. The 


„ Levis: difficult to see if there is anything 
e Masulipatam Home Rule League req 


Nan me ) that! the methods pursued’ by the 
tome Ru 7 2 how they were or to 


uired the 
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withdraw their statement. Tho interests of. the. danch those of the 
general publie are identical: The Home Bale mosement will help on the ad vance- 
ment of al and so the Zaminders will help on: the, avanoement | of f the country by 
giving their help to the movement. If the Zamindars find: sineonhtitis.. 
1 . tional in the present methods, they must suggest te, their, erring. brethren ‘better 
mi methods. 
1] e BE Tho Anrep, of ih 6h Jy, N.:. oft er tr ö 
| ) Nimes / is the provincial 
eee, ee ee ee Eee of same o .t 1 exercised 
by the central Government. If, by this the paper means the grant of provincial 
ee then the reform is supremely, iwadle, Amotiier réform is to grant 
greater. liberty to Indians to administer. their own; affair... .. It is not plain 
to what extent this self-government will. be: Tha. Times: makes it plain 
unless the Government come down from the. hills and mix with, the people, the 
administration will not be efficient. It is:neaossery, that: 2 should: be 
put into effect at once. The rulers axe considering what reforms they should 
introduce into the administration. This is just the time when Indian leaders 
should go to England and place the fhdian idgals before: the people there. If 
we lose this opportunity, we will certainly be obliged to have unsatisfactory | 


reforms. 
86: The Hitatarini, of the 8th July, sa 1 :—Sri Venkateswara Samachar 
Jaly Sth 1917. | Lord Pentland’s speech. published 1 In Bom 8a 78, as follows, i In its rev lew 


of Lord Pentland’s. cpone Lord. Pentland is not 
: our King. He is only the Governor of a Province. The. pracy ae amend. 
Wie the laws of India is not in his hands. It is vested. in the British arliament. 
For this reason his, opinion must be his own. Or it should. be the opinion of a 
Bri! Local Government. So it is useless to treat it as an evil, When, after the war, 
1 HI all meet together peacefully, mother Parliament will settle the matter. So it is 
11. well that all should be ful at this: time. 


* 
The same paper briefly describes the proceedings of the meeting held at 
11 | Ellore to: protest agaitst the Madras internnients 
Cnt Avunsrascssrxa, 87. The Andhraprakasska, 8 the om. unt , says :—India will one day have 
* | „. independence but. not sa, soon, as. the advocates. of 
Bi i „ Freedom, fen India. Baan ue think, India never had independence. 
ma The English have imported the idea of independence 1 * — An internal 
N dissensions, and are carefully protesting it. ‘Bo Tong, British) are 
in this country, we need not fear that we will Bo 1 tho present 
situation, we sever our connection with the Beile eh oh ys country, will, be in 
great danger. We, commend’ the words of Count. Ounma t if, the, Indians give 


| | up their evil customs and come up to the standard. of; the h. in, character, 
HET 3 they need not toil‘for free Government but it, will come of itself. 


i Kusresraraxs, — - The Kistnapatrika, of the, l ath July,, refans to the: statement. of General 
ö Saly 14th, u. Freedom of India. N 0 Na: part of ye may ‘amp — he 
empire must be f ellowship fostered, under mutual indepardakce,? and remarks- 


that, the truth of these, maa will, be ishad} only: — which · is a · part 


‘| of the British. Empire, is also vouchsafed such a. freedom. 2 
Wh ANDURAFRAKASIEA, 88. The Andhraprakasika,. ~ the: 6th: July; says: e India ba written 
14 July 6th, 1917. ( a long. article oritioising ; the. views · of the Maharaja 

1 y ** Mabaraja of Bobbili and of: Bobbälf on the Home Ruln 
1 believe that this article is unsur 
® fire, in encouraging contempt. for authority; and in teachi 


r 89. The Calcutta correspendent to ‘the: Anditrapa trik h. zul 4 
July 70h, 1917. Swaray. Ib does not + oem tat tio be 25 ee Lill 
powers 


6 
in vomiting 


‘that no Id. 
ih) . 3 whol pair un ve ‘ngs ha 
141 crea * m, the D. F ithe 

berlain, if: does: not ‘that:the Governm wont | —.— 


* * 
| Bune 1 14 * 


tion. They have turned a deattear'to:thex 


OT e resolutions 


patin The: fact 
that tue terms ad B bare been 
extended. 38 tbat the Government are: 3 es tay, urd, the views andi 
wishes of the peapla and. te: treat: lightly.of their distetisfaction. The arbitrary 
acta. of the Grovarnmen | all limits. The people are growing more 
. Tha voiee-of Dadabhoy, Naoroji —— ha vo been of some 

way in which te can “meet, oun gratitude to 


. «_) The. only 
Mr. Ir Dedabhoy. Macroji is ta work incesaanthy for the attainment of swaray. 
In 8 leading article under this h the: Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 


i 7th July, writes: :— Those: who provide money for 
Sm, ln rn of N ought to see that 
the money is 8 in their best interests. Uniess th So tha it, will not go 


towards popular welfare. It is said that e Rule or swaraj or 
democratic rule is no other than a hy * control over the money paid to the 
Government In the United Kingdo ha ve this system of administration. 
The: British people in do me ‘wish { that they should have self-government 
onliy for themselves esp Indians alone under autoeratic rule. A few amorg 
the British, however, oa come to cherish this desire after coming to this country. 
But it can never be fulfilled: ‘Fhe disappointment arising from it will produce 
calamitous results. We have done the utmost im our power to help the British 
and their Allies in.the crisis.. The proper return for this is self-government 
or swaraj. Smaraj does, not mean absolute automony, but self-government under 
the British, What we mean is that the Indian administration should. be conducted: 
by. Parliamentary bodies, consisting. of popular representatives under the supervi- 
sion of the British. In. mattare the British authorities may exercise all 
powers; but an all local. matters our re tives should have full voice. It is 
only reasonable that the British Government. should: consent to this: arrangement. 
Thousands of Britishers who ara far and, just are agraeable to this proposal. 
A sey section of the British. themselves. are agreed that in the 1 any 

ous Bt em one aan, never ensure the true loyalty of a subject race. That is why 
Ireland’is about to be granted Home Rule. To deny it to us alone would be 
against the traditions of ‘the British justice. The Indians have given up all their 
social and religious differences and begun to demand Home Rule with one voice. 
Some are of opiiion' that with Mr. Gandhi’s formidable and unfailing: weapon of 
ve Yesistaner our dan obtain Home Rule. To unanimously demand 
te the opposition thereto by some autocratic persons, and if this 
demand 20005 ith punisiment, to be united in suffering the. punishment without 
allowing Bis to be swayed by the passions of anger and hatred, and to avow 
loyalty: from: time: to-time; to bo scholly:# ndifferent in mind, word and dred to all 
. to; in: the» demand universally until it is obtained, to tamely 
the puntshment: meted out by autocratic: persons,—this is what is meant by 
passe it,, ‘There is no: harm whatever in etm, Nr? policy. Even if 
onlp the: leaders of the · 500 millions. of: our population sh unite in making the 
— Reale: will by gure: to come. All persons exercising unrestrained 
auth will have a cheek on their powers. We hope that 
all aun Indian: will give their enrnest thought to this. 


90. The Andhrapatrika, of the 7th July, publishes a Telugu version of ‘the 
De propheey of @ astrologer” about æ new 
8 ot. — war: in 18000 publisked in the Hiedu of the 5th 

| July. 


ch version of the pro heey of a Japanese 
NE cece oger about the end of e war found in tlie 
plea tite Rie sc)", an 
The Au bit, ohn g 
* Dee 055 


b, and the Gantral. Provinoes. have already 
, the, Vioeroy. also ‘asked. the. public not to 


its leader : Abe gist of the 
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The Desamaia, of 11th July, contains a 
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advocate of bureauctacy, and places much confidence in its opinions. His 


opinions and the opigions of the bureaucracy coincide with one another. 
word Ronaldshay is @ favourite disciple of Lord Curzon. . . Lord Ronaldshay 
said at the East India Association that his views had changed and that he would’ 
govern the people with sympathy. — Reliable information about his 8) pathy was 
received by the Amrita Bazaar Patrika, which then ceased to critieise his views 
and began to praise him. . In his speech at Daccs, Lord Ronaldshay does 
not appear to show any contempt on bis part for the ideals of: the people. It was 
well that he spoke about self-government iu mild language without showing any 
contempt. But the essence ol his speech is not encouraging. Lord Ronaldshay 
referred to the words of Sir S. P. Sinba, Is Sir S. P. Sinha's words of ad vice 
to be followed by the people only or by the Government also? If both are to 
follow them, will the Government note his words that in ten years India will 
become fit for self-government and act accordingly. , . 
e the leader, the paper reproduces the remarks made by Sir 8. P. 
Sinha to Saint Nihal Sing, already ab<tracted, and remarks that seli-government 
is the goal of both the rulers and the ruled, though they differ as to when India 
should get it. The paper then exhorts the leaders to go to England and place 
their views before the British public before it is tvo late. : 
92. The Aadhrupatrita, of the 7th July, says:—In expressing his sympathy 
; with Mrs. Besant in her internment, Sir Rabindra- 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore. nath Tagore wrote to say that her martyrdom would 
bring great good to the country and that the graut of a small boon to stop the 
agitation would not be of much use to the country. Sir Rabindranath knows 
by experience the happiness’ of self-sacrifice. en such a great person as 
Sir Rabindranath gave such an opinion, the Government will do well to 
reconsider their order and cancel the internments. 


The Desamata, of the 11th July, reproduces from the Andhrapatrika, of the 

. 7th July, its comments on the observations of Sir 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore. Rabindranath Tagore on the Madras internments, 
| „already abstracted supra. 


93. The Andhrapatriku, of the 7th J uly, says that a protest meeting was held 
The Guntar protest meeting. at Guntür in which a resolution was passed to the 


: 8 effect that only swadeshs clothes should; be worn 
even at a sacrifice, that the members of the Legislative Councils should. not go to 


the Councils till the internments should be repealed, and that the Home Kule 
methods should be followed. 


The Axdarapgirika, of the 9th July, publishes the ings and 


yd ‘summaries of speeches delivered in a public meeting 
WI penne et Gantry. held at Guntür on the 4th instant ‘ai protesting 
against the interments of Mrs. Besant, etc. One of the resolutions is to 


refer to the necessity of all members in the Legislative Councils absenting them- 

selves from the council meetings to indicate their disa proval of the internments 

and of the statements made by Lord Pentland in his speech regarding the 

methods of self-government and · political agitation. . Another resolution related to 

the boycotting of foreign guods. : . 

94. In its leader under this heading, after briefly describing the circumstances 
Our essential daty. that led to the memorandum of the nineteen members 


demand for political 


déclate, With greater unanimit 

determination, aid with unit 
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But there is one thing that the people have to note . The bureaucracy and 


the people are both parties before the Purliameut. It is the Parliament that has 
to give a verdict and not the bureaucracy in India. No one is demanding the 
immediate grant of self- government. What the people demand is that it should 
be declared that self-government. under the British Kmpire is the goal of Indian 
administration and that the Legislative Council should be invested with some 
controlling authority in view of reaching the goal in a reasonable time. The 
bureaucracy say that the people are not yet fit for it. The British Parliament, 
that has won the name of the seat of liberty and mother of representative insti- 
tutions, is the tribunal to decide the question. The bureaucracy have none but 
the Justice and a few zamindars to back up their cause. Our essential duty is to 
bring this strong public opinion to the notice of the Parliament. From the 
replies in the Parliament of Mr. Chamberlain, the Secretary of State for India, it 
is understood that the Parliament is not acquainted with the public opinion. We 
doubt whether the cablegrams of the people are duly reaching the Prime Minister. 
Some of our able leadera must A England to represent the popular cause 
to the British public. We should not ask for ‘oyal Commissions. What we want 
isa parliamentary committee. No Indian bureaucrats should be appointed to it and 
if any one, as many Indian representatives should be added on to the committee. 
. . We should not think that the time is not opportune on account of war. 
They have heen considering many questions now. Tey have been reforming the 
Educational Department and the House of Lords. When recently Sir 
P. Sinha told the Prime Minister of Canada that India had no self-government, he 
declared that it must .be granted that very day. The hearts of the members of 
the Parliament dre now glowing with a desire for freedom. We should not miss 
such a golden opportunity. The Congress Committee is going to meet at Bombay 
on the 28th instant and this matter should be considered then. 


95. A correspondent to the Axdhrayairika, of the 9th July, reports that the 
fresli-water tank of the Paniyam village, Kurnool 
Paniyam tank, Kurnool district. district, is in a very insanitary condition, that the 

illagers are suffering from fever which is proving 
fatal, that the death-rate has risen to three per every day in a population of five 
thousand, that the inhabitants are more afraid of this disease than of plague and 


cholera, and that no medical help is forthcoming ney the Medical officer of 


Nandyal paid a visit to the village and that 300 persons died within two months. 
The streets, drains and lanes are very dirty emitting a foul smell. 


96. A correspondent to the -Andhrapatrika, acs Oth July se br 

writes: The Collector has publis in the 

4 e N Order. District Gazette in English only the Revenue 

Standing Order exempting from water-cess irrigation by rain - water collected in 
pits . . How are the ryots to know this ?” | | 


97. The Andhrapatrika, of the 9th July, gives in Telugu as well as in 
a _ English a cablegram sent by the Hon' ble Pandit 
regarding nter 1 — e Premier Motilal Nehru to the Premier communicating the 
„ $tni e lf ,. , disappointment of Home Rule League regarding 
the statements of the Secretary of Rate on recent internments and the Home Rule 
movement. nt 
98. The Andhrapatrika, of the 9th July, gives in Telugu as well as in English 
Lord Ronsibna i232 the remarks made by the Bombay Chronicle regarding 
government. dshay and self- the opinion given by Lord Ronaldshay on the 
aie Indian demand for N 
99. The Aadhraypatrika, of the 9th J uly, writing under this heading observes : 
Infatuation of nationaliam. 9 — The nationalism in the western hemisphere has 
3 forgotten its goal and has adopted as a permanent 
and of ita lite a condition of over-watchfulness which should be adopted onl 
temporarily. for delf- preservation. Instead of, therefore, a feeling of love towai 


1 


other natigna developing the bad qualities of a constant hatred, resentment, fear, 
up. 
police 


, gtown up. A the t poet Rabinthra has said, It is necessary to 
* * like the * when i es are m 7 g to enter one's house. n But 
> man who spends. his time with anxiety and starts with alarm will suspect 
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every man who walks by the side of his house. Such mental condition is not 


desirable. It does not indicate a healthy condition’ ... . When such a 
condition (of a society) has come into being the rulers will, owing toa thirst for 
autocracy and a fear for social opinion, begin to drive the populace as a machine. 
In this process individual liberty is lost. The western uations have become thus 
petrified. Hatred for other nations has grown. Every man instead of moving 
with his fellowman with feelings of brotherhood assumes the character of an 
enemy. That national spirit which was fostered for helping on the work of 
perfecting humanity is dragging man down to degradation. 

440 f all the western countries it in in Germany that this self-conceitedness has 
outgrown proper limits. The people have completely lost their individuality and 
are made to move like puppets in the hands of the Prussian race. . All 
knowledge of natural sciences is utilised for the destruction of man and not for 
ministering to his comforts. . . The brotherhood of man has now begun to 
emerge from its concealment. The bliss of individual liberty is shining in its 
glory. Man is preparing himself to embrace his fellowman without looking at 
him as a fearful demon. Even Germany understands this, but fights for its 
prestige. . . The people in the western countries are realising the damage 
done by the impetuosity of nationalism. Many of them have asked Rabin- 
thranath to show them a way out of their degraded condition. But he said that 
there tis no use in replacing one order of things by another. The only means 
for this end is that each community should think independently for themselves 
and try to tread in the path of virtue. . It is necessary that the Indians 
should take a lesson from the history of the world. All our social, sectional and 
national movements should flow along proper channels without falling into the sea 
of disaster as in the west and help the cause of human p The national 
movement of India should proclaim the m of spirituality. The movement 
should work out its evolution without coming into conflict with eternal bliss.” 


100. The Andhrapatrika, of the 9th Jul 7 referring to the Irish problem, writes 


f under this heading: —“ When the British Empire 

, Indie. has concentrated all its forces for gaining a = 2 a 

in the war, what urgency is there for the Irish problem to be solved now. 
Resolutions have been sent from Canada on one side advocating the necessity to 
yrant self-government to Ireland. The other colonies have also done the same. 
While on the other side America has used all its influence for the same purpose. 
The London Times correspondent giving an abstract of the opinions of the 
Americans has observed that unless the Irish problem is satisfactorily solved there 
would be no value for the vow of England declaring that she has entered into the 
war for upholding the liberties of small States Both in the colonies and in 


America there are many Irish people who are rich and influential. They have 


left their own country and are living in foreign countries. It is necessary to 
satisfy them in order to obtain success in war. 
é¢ 


What can be the reason for the people of any country not taking 


simnidak interest in the matter of obtaining seH-government for India? Is a 


distinction made because the Irish are Christians and ure white people? The 


instance quoted by the Jndian Opinion recently serves as sufficient evidence 


for the fact that distinction of colour prevails among western nations. A native 
travelling in the same tram-car with a European in South Africa was thrown 
down from the car and left todie. Whata great arr ce prevails! But so 
long as India depends for national salvation on others it cannot prosper. 
We must exhibit our own genius in the matter of 


inting, music and 
scientific 1 * and astound the world. There ry Ui 4 Todia any 
number of Vivekanandas, Ravinthras, Ramamoorthies and Jagadeesa Chandra 


Boses and make the country glow with their lustre. Which country can then 
fail to treat us with regard ? | 


101. Referring to the wane of a order given ‘by the Punjab Govern- 
uni: | ment regarding the publication of the reports of 
Punjab Government Order. the protest ms enn 4 fila, 
of the #th July, observes :—‘‘ It is good that Sir. O Dwyer has learned the truth 
now at least. But why is the explanation published? ‘The acts of authorities 
are incomprehensible’ to the people. Ara ae | 


N 


2015 


102. The Andhrapatrika, of the 9th July, gives a Telugu version of the letter 
ced tae of Sir 8. Subrahmanya Ayyar, proposing 
President of the coming Nr. Annie Besant for the place of the President of 

Congress. {ae the coming Congress at Calcutta. 10 
The Desamata, of the llth July, publishes in Telugu an article from the 
Mahkratta recommending the selection of Mrs. Besant 


President of the noxt session as the President of the next ion of the Nati 
of the Congress. 7 Conterese. o next session of the ational 


103. The Andhrapatrika, of the 10th July, says:—The chief object of the 
The Table members of the Hound Table appears to be that the 
Round ' Colonies also should share in tho ‘government of 

the empire. This matter will surely be considered in the Imperial Conference 
which is to meet after the war. In the meanwhile it is essential that the Indians 
should acquaint the British people and the British Government with their desires. 
Until we are granted self-government like the one enjoyed by the Colonies, the 
Colonies should not be vested with the of governing the empire. If it is 
resolved to fulfil the desires of the Colonies, India must be granted self-govern- 
ment. Indian leaders should now plainly say to the British that India will not 
agree to be governed by five countries. | 


104. The Andhraprakastka, of the 7th July, says :— There are some auspicious 
Penta tebe indications to show that the hopes of reforms 
mn entertained by the people will be realised. All the 
pers require the Government to publish the reforms they mean to introduce so 
that the public may express to the Government their views thereon. From a 
Reuter’s telegram received yesterday, the Ministers are consulting experienced men 
on the question of these intended reforms. One general head of reform contem- 
plated is to associate the people sufficiently with the administration of the country. 
. . The Home Rulers who accepted the separate representation of the Muham- 
madans for bringing about a union between the Hindus and the Muhammadans 
now want to see the system of separate representation refused to the various 
communities. It is a pity that the advocates of Home Rule do not even now see 
that it is such obstinacy that stands in the way of a united Indian nation. 


105. The Axdhrapatrika, of the 10th July, repruduces from the Desamata, of 
the 4th July, the article on the message of Mr. 
Ritche, already abstracted on page 1967 of the 
weekly report. 


106. The Andhraprakasika, of the 10th July, says that under the present grading 

Sub-Assistant. Surgeons. of the offices of Sub-Assistant Surgeons, they have 

no prospects of promotion and sugyests that, instead 

of making their pay range from Rs. 30 to Rs. 100, they may be paid from Rs. 50 

to Rs. 120 in four es, each Sub-Assistant Surgeon in a grade being enabled to 
rise to the next higher grade in a space of five years. 


107. The Andhraprakasika, of tlie] Oth July, says: — In our country, as a result 
Loyalt of the internments, the swadesi and the Vande 
4 Mataram movements are trying to make their 
appearance, but the profound loyalty of the people of the Madras Presidency will 
not be shaken by newspaper articles, platform speeches and the threats of other 
tovinces. We 
ut will preserve the peace of the general public. | 
108. The Andhrapatrika, of the 10th J uly; publishes 3 ae the 
Cablegrama inter: Andhrapatrika, ot the 11th y, publishes in 
Jin ss ate Telugu a copy of the eablegrams sent by Mr 
innah, President ol the Bombay Home Rule League, to the Prime Minister and 
to the Secretary’ of State about the Madras internments. 
109. A correspondent to the Andhraprakasika, of the 1 ith July, criticises the 
The bifurcation article of another correspondent to a previous issue 


The message of Mr. Ritche. 


district, of the Kistna of the same recommending the constitution 
se’, it do ele of Nidadavole as the headquarters of the new 
district: ate be formed out of the. prosent Kistna district, whieh ha 
“teady. been noted: om page 1966 of ve report. 
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„of the 11th July, says: — The resolutions of the 


110. The Andhraprakastk 


ee | 
the 


Varnasramadharma 


ham bear testimony to the 
fact that the Brahmans ha 


ve made up their minds to 
as low a social state.as the white men intend to keep 
coloured races in a low political,condition. Our leaders are casting about 
| not mean to tell us 


he Non-Brahmans in 


for means to thwart the attempts of the white men. Do the 
that we should see that white men àre not benefit 
many newspapers and | 

uired to annul these resolutions of th 
opposed to the interests of Non-Brahmans. 


111. A correspondent to the Andhrachandrika, of the 5th July, says:—India 
Service of the mother country. 


condition. We must undertake not only to devote our whole energy but also 
sacrifice our wealth and our lives in order to free the country from this state. 
I wish that the people will adopt the means necessary for the welfare, independence, 
and protection of the country. | 
ndence. Can anybody quietly bear, like a widow on the ténth day of her 
. death, to see his mother insulted by another? He would rather die 
fighting with him than earn the ridicule of the public. In E 
vidual is taught politics from his very 
his independence. In our country, not only is this absent, but a hard order has 
been passed that students should not attend 
to bad times. 0 
what state it is? Is it disloyal to set it right? I ho 
soon cancel the order. The Justice and the Non-Brakman are reproving Mrs. 
Besant who has been working for 25 years for the uplift of India. 
these not papers that are patronised by the Government ?. 
do not waste your time in useless quarrels. Try to do away with these ruinous 
papers. advise their conductors and see your way to reach the goal. 
The paper remarks witb reference to the above: Tho 
with our correspondent in some of his views, we comme 
important and afford space in the columns of our paper for a discussion of them. 


112. The Andhrupairita, of the 11th July, publishes a Telugu 


ed by us? this not require 
also are papers such as Justice 


e Varnasramadharmu Sangham that are 


other means? So 


which formerly occupied a very eminent 
has by an irony of fate been reduced to this poor 


Our motherland is suffering without inde- 


land every indi- 
boyhood and is informed of the extent of 
political meeti This is due 
Is it a sin to serve the mother country? Is it a crime to know in 


that the Government will 
O, great men, 


we do not agree 
his observations as 


version of the 
comments of the Leader on the letter of the Mabaraja 


a of Bobvili. of Bobbili, which contains the following 


Maharaja echoes the principle enunciated by Justice Pinhey 


meetings are unlawful”. In this the Maharaja outstrips Lord Pentland and 
bis colleagues. 


that protest 


Is it true that the Government of India have advised the Local Governments 


to look to help from the members of the aristocratic classes in the matter of 
Working against the Home Rule movement? ; 


113. The Andhraprakasika, of the 12th July, writes: —The Government have 
ordered the constitution of a separate battalion of 


The Mahars of Bombay. 


classes. What harm is there if they are admitted into the mixed 


constituted ? We are of opinion that if facilities be afforded for them to mix 
with other classes, their status will soon improve. We 


will afford such facilities. We fear that ¢ 
contem 


a member of a de 
regard that the 


respect at the hands of the Governmen 
Indiana. 


they shoul 
Government will adopt this suggestion if they 


the Mahars of Bombay, who belong to the depressed 


ttalion already 


pray that the Government 
e Mahars will be looked upon with 
vice are created for them. 
pressed class becomes a Christian, we r 
Government have for 0 


as ever if separate branches of ser „„ When 


hris espect him, because of the 
hristianity. Everything that commands 
hands of the 

respectfully 
e pray that the 


t commands 
We, therefore, submit that if the Mahars shoul 


be admitted as sepoys into the ordi 2 


ry Wattalions. W 
find it just. 


Ey. 114. The. Andhraprakasika, of the 18th July, ‘has a ‘leader on this subject, in 
“The benefits of British rule. 


introducing which it says: Before the advent of 


the British into India, the Hindu kingdom had, 


2017 


like the Ganges, that flows fram: the head of Siva to this earth which. is full of si 
passed frow the great: Hindu kings into the hands of the Muhammadans whe coula 
not discriminate: een. good and evil, and had been suffering in many ways. 


115. The Andhroprakasika jot the 13th July, reports the Indian Mirror to have 


. Pt abe ee written as. follows :—It' appears that in the con- 
Threate held. forth br Home veration between His Excellency Lord Pentland 
n and Mrs. Besant, the latter said that Madras would 
be reduced to another Bengal. . If there be any indications of anarchism 
following such a threat, the Governmeift will not hesitate to suppress it without 
showing any mercy. When there was anarchism in Bengal, the leaders of the 
o said that a few misled young men were the authors of it. Those very 
now agree with these young men and state that if such and such a thing 
is not done, anarchism will prevail. It cannot be believed therefore that national 
leaders will establish peace in the country. The conduct of the advocates of 
swaraj has now become plain. No Indian would join a Home Rule League unlese 
he is a traitor to his King and mother country. 


116. Under this heading, the Desamala, of the 11th July, reports New India 
1 25 to have written: — The sign of the association is to 
The Home Rule propaganda, wear the portrait of Mrs. Besant along with the 
a separate ation. Home Rulesign. Every member has to pray every 
day that God may enable the association to make the necessary enterprise and 
sacrifice in the matter of getting liberty. . . he members should observe any 
two of the principles such as, that they should spread swadeshism ; they should 
deliver one lecture at least every week ; they should take one new member at least 
into the association. every week; they should find out those who hoist the Home Rule 
on their houses every day ; they should compose national songs and spread them; 
they should arrange for processions on national days to be fixed he aS 
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117. Referring to the recent appointments to the India Council, the Mysore Menn Bran, 


e vg Star, of the 15th July, says: —If while increasin 

Tie India Council. the number of Indians in this Council, the men 255 
were. chosen for the distinction were insignificant persons, there would have been 
no particular benefit from the increase. The presence of men of the type of the 
Hon’ble: Mr. Basu and Sir Pattani in the Council, however, is likely to produce 
some real good. Men of this type are truly able to advice the Secretary of State 
as to the best means of promoting the advancement of the country. he policy 
indicated by the, selection of such men will doubtless be regarded with satisfaction 
by all Indians. It will also serve to stop the agitation that the Council itself 
should be abolished. This is the first practical step in confirmation of the 
sympathy avowad. by the British towards India since the meeting of the War 


Reforma in the. Indian ad- 
ministration. 
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Banu, 


July 12. 1917. 


ManoRaMa, 


Calicut, 
July 13th, 1917. 


iv. 


Tommi, 
Triehur, 
July 18th, 1917. 


the Commission, which relates to the granting of more li 


2018: 


- Referring to the reforms to be introduced in India as u result of the 
„„ | Mesopotamia ‘Commission, the Manorama, of the 18th 
Administrative ‘reforms in India. July, points out that the third reform suggested by 

erties and privileges to 


Indians, is more important to them than any other, but that, as a preliminary 
énquiry has.to be held on this subject; some time must: elapse before anything is 
done to India in this matter; approves of the suggestion that the “ exodus ” of the 
Viceroy and of the Provincial Governors to the hills, which is both unnecessary and 
expensive, should be put a stop to; think#that, if this had been given up when the 
war broke out, it would have enabled the Government to offer a large amount 
towards the expenses of the war, without increasing the tax on the secessaries or 
without reducing the expenditure on education and eanitation, and that the amount 
saved by curtailing the expenditure on the zl exodus should be utilised for the 
improvement of education and sanitation ; and ubserves that Indian leaders should 
be allowed to take part in the discussions on the proposed changes in the Indian 
administrative machinery, and that to settle such questions withouf consulting them 
will not be consistent with the policy and principles of the British democracy. 


119. The Swadeshabhimaas, of the 13th July, writes :—The Governor of Bombay 
Indian self ae made known his view of the question of self-govern-. 
ä ment for India; the Governor of Madras gave 
expression to his and the administrator of the Punjab followed suit; the Viceroy 
too pronounced his views in the matter. When all these authorities are striking 
the same note, who would say that it was wrong on the part of the Governor of 
Bengal to have echoed the same opinion? In his reply to the welcome address 
presented to him at Decca, His Excellency said that he did not think it practicable 
that they would get so large a part of 8 as they ex , and that, 
during his regimé. He reminded the advocates of Home Rule of the words of 
Sir Sinhe as President of the Congress at Bombay regarding the obstacles that lay 
in the path. Although Lord Ronaldshay’s views find support in Sir Sinha’s words, 
they are not in agreement with Lord Hardi s opinion. When His Excellency 


advises us on the strength of Sir Sinha’s words, it would not de wrong to remind 


him of Lord Hardinge’s liberality. If it is true that the public should respect the 
views of one who was at one time their leader, it is also true that an administrator 
should respect the views of one who was once a glorious administrator himself. 


Further, it is pertinent to ask whether Lord Ronaldshay endorses also the views 


of Sir Sinha in regard to the reforms suggested by him on the same oceasion. 


120. After a reference to what is now being done in England in the matter 
l of „public health”, the Manorama, of the 13th 
E . zen in una and m July, points out that in India where’ infant morta- 
| fo hee _ dity is greater then anywhere else, sanitation is 
equally bad in towns and in country parts, and that from 1914 the Government 
‘have, on the plea of want of funds, been curtailing the éxpenditure under this 
head, and observes that, while it is the duty of parents to bring up their children 
carefully and well and of the schoolmaster to pay attention to their physical 


development, it is the Government that should guide and encourage the people in 
such matters. Sok 9609 fay | 


121. After stating that the British Parliament is the model after which other 
1 i apr ee arliaments are moulded, the Yogakshemam, of the 
of administration dae 19th J uly, asks why India cannot still be governed 


ek wee ; accordin to bil nt. 1 5 
Aal ue belt in the Podien "an m e gg ah she 


ya eld in the ion, as it were, of a minor even after 0 
fifty and more years of British rule, and whether democratic principlés. cannot be 


applied in the case of Indian administration, and’ observes that the delay in 
answering these questions tends to increase the number of impatient! Home Rulers, 
that when a majority of the people become such those who 
will realise their foolishness, and 
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122. In commenting advertely upon the r e at the various Nun Dar, 
1 5 igs, the ‘Masrant: Deepika, uf the 17th: "1th. 198 

The resolutions. of the Home July, points out that, e N ee 
Buds. tte membets of the Legislative Councils | to resign 
in a body, is a stupid one, that demanding the recall of Lord Pentland, whose 
termiof office, however, has now been rightly extended, is both rash and stupid; 
that the. opposition of the zamindars, landholders, Rajas, etc., to the immediate 
grant of self-government to India, which forms the third resolution, shows clearly 


that several great men in India think, and rightlv too, that it will not be eondu- 
cive to her welfare ; and that the nt Swadesi Movement must share the fate of 
that which was 8 at the time of the Partition of Bengal or when Messrs. 


Tilak and Lala Lajpat Rai were deported. 


123. The T erala Patrike, of the 14th July, points out that the rates of renewal 2 
3 fees, fixed by the Collector of the Zamorin's estate, Jah 14th, 1917. 


Renewal. rates of the vill cause considerable hardship to the tenants, and 
Zamorin's estate, that the janmis, few of whom now colléct such high 


fees from their tenants, are likely to follow this example, asks how the tenants . 


could expect to have their grievances redressed, if the Court of Wards too were to 
act like this, especially at à time when they were clamouring for a tenancy regula- 


tion to save themselves from janmi oppression, and hopes that the Collector and 7 


the Estate Collector will reconsider the matter and recommend a modification of 
the rates. , . 


124. The Qaumi Report, of the 7th July, gives a history of itself and in Gore Daven, 
enumerating the difficulties, that have confronted it Juy 7h, 1917. 


an spectacle of 7 hope and in its mentions that it has added another 
a 2 sheet to 2 former dimensions in spite of the fact 
that the price of paper is rising ev ; 
the follow: 5 the ade to 3 to the Qaum: Report. 

For God's sake read, hear, understand and buy the OCaumi Report, I am not 
its owner; it is the property of the community. It is not my means of livelihood ; 
God provides. Do not blame it for my faults. Look at the revolution of the 
time and also at its course and circumstances. The time will soon come when 
the community will have to take a share in the affairs of the country, and 
for that time and opportunity it is Qeumi Report alone that is able to prepare the 
community, : . 


125. The Gun Report, of the 7th July, has the following correspondence with Un Burcar, 
remark that it does not hold itself responsible July 7, 1917. 


_ We and Home Rule. for the views Of its correspondents”. The latter is 
4s follows :—There was.a time when people were inclined towards monarchy, and 
were under the i 
powerful and independent Sovereign. 
of oppressive monarchs. But the atmosphere has since changed, those ideas have 
gone, that time too has de It is now liberty’s turn. People have had 
enough monarchy and they have no desire to be under a powerful ruler. Rather 


111 wish to be their oon masters. It is a long time since America declared 
rin 


ependence. | Then other States followed France and America. Before 


our very eyes China has become a democracy. Only yesterday Russia raised the 
tandard of leap of the people, the wor ; and the Powers warmly 
| re her.on her achievement. e democratic flag will soon float over 
every State in Europe. In these circumstances itis not surprising if we Indians 
= désirous of equal treatment, independence and self-government. In no 
does India wish to sever connexion with her benefactor and 
But she does desire that instead of . 


In i desires, no new thing... The object of Great 


4. rived | is very restless. Fan 
Isr nil sae newspapers are try ing their utmost 
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In conclusion, the writer appeals in 


sion that it was difficult to administer a country without a 
They were accustomed to bear the tyranny . 


a contemptible . 


hand that we are. not fit for self-government, and on 
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Caum Ruronr, 
July 9th, 1917. 


Qatut Roar, 


P . 
3020 : 


interpreters of the idepe: nag pe pao g a the party, ainging the song of 
a6 government, is only a handful of people in error. 
Alas! e both the Goyerament and the people and they 
represent that the real well-wishers of India are the Anglo-Indian papers whose 
articles are submitted to the Government. Would that newspaper writers under. 
stood that in the opinion of high officials real honour belongs to those lovers of 
liberty. who at present consider it advisable to restrain their pens and hold their 
tongues, or that these are the trus interpreters... oF on. 
126. The Qaumi Report, of the th July, writes Among Mussalmans there 
caaare a few such gentlemen who call themselves 
„ITbe procedure of the Liberal Liberale, that is to say, they are Liberal Members 
gentlemen. of the British rea ag * n. doubt that 
liberty is à thing to be valued. Every Museglman by virtue of his religion is a 
3 of liberty. In this regard we consider all true Mussalmans to be 
Liberals. The gentlemen who are imitating the Liberal party, however, are 
dealing a death-blow to Muslim Independence and by their new fangled” 
methods adding to the appalment and regret of Muhammadans. 

We observe that the Liberal party has been burning words in 
support of Home Rule. But have they, at any time, thought of the community 
as to why. its house. is on fire and as to who is. in} ? They say that the 
whole of India is clamouring for self-government. But how, extensive is this 
India and on what principle is its geography based? Is this clamour echoing in 
their logical India or among the denizens of the realm of their imagination ? 
We know nothing about it. But in the India of actuality and in the concrete 
community loud ate the lamentations deploring the backwardness of education, 
the decline of nationality and the failure of religion. Mussalmans are deploring 
the waning of their civilisation and education and lamenting desolation of 
mosques and the hermit’s cell. They are heaving deep sighs because of the 
slackness of trade and labour. A consciousness of slavery is making them shed 
tears of blood. Have these Liberal gentlemen ever seen these’ admonitory signs 
or viewed this painful spectacle? The idea of self-government is as dear as life 
itself to us and our life is bound up with ite hopes, bun 

| „Thou art our life, but is there any hope of life? 
% Thou art our life, but can life be depended upon 1 

When the life of the community is being involved in Ai and poverty 
and when the soul of the community is being bruised by the blows of spiritual 
decay, what benefif ean be derived from Home Rule? e house is ‘on fire, but 
we are quite unconcerned about it and preoceupied with ushering in the quest. 

If in this state of ruin and desolation we obtain self-government, what good 
is it going to do us? We are listening to the Home Rule cry, but are terrified at 
the sight of the face of the community? Will the community then have to sigh 


sadly and say : Bs ee | 
: : 60 re ot: hia. d . | 
at gy 111 : 0 
Have thg people who are desirous of being interned or imprisoned for some 
political fad, ever displayed such readiness and determination ix any religious 
matter? Have the people who emphusise the demand of the Congress and the 
League ever shown like firmness in keeping the sacred ‘law of God and the 
Prophet? Ii they have not. done so then remember the question of political 
freedom. can be raised only by the Mussdiman who has been benefited by 
religious freedom. We do not condemn. political demands; on the contrary we 

are strong supporters of them, but we think ‘that they should ‘come first (vie 
The editor asks those who are expressing their grief ich sorrow wat the 
af 
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It dreds is a merk of nationality there is no a preciation of the. Indian 
costume in Iudia, fer western dress has made us mere imstdations’ta” the matter of 
apparel. It language is the sign of ‘nationality the Hindustani language is 
golourless as all our conversation: and views find expression in a western tongue. 
If nationality is the name for mutual concord and unity, patriotic enthusiasm in 
India is dead and ‘all our concord and self-respect are — stamped out by 
violent contact with alien influences. | 

Is this the nationality that will procure us national liberty? Is this the 
nationality in the name of which we dhall be able to govern ourselves? India 
has a nation but no nationality. fi 0 | 

We are. assured that the time for the realization of our hopes and 
aspirations 18 a lo way off. Endeavours are being made to convince us that 
the stage of “constitutional freedom” along the path of which we are treadihg 
day and night ia very remote. But how is it that our object is receding from us 
and the distance to our destination is being lengthened ? 

Why should such a state of affairs exist, and why should we not govern 
ourselves? The only logical answer is because we cannot help ourselves. Our 
nationality has departed from us and we are adopting an alien garb, fashion and 
style. In fact we cannot bear the burden of these difficulties and we lack the 
spirit essential to endure the hardships of foreign custom. When we emancipate 
our souls and bodies from the bondage of mimicry and imitation we may expect 
time to gladden us with the grant of constitutional freedom. 

The chief reason, why Australia and Canada, etc., have obtained constitutional 
liberty is that they are firmly bound with iron bands of nationality. They regard 
nationality as a power stronger than powder and shot. In Europe it is nationality 
that rules and from ite angle of vision every question becomes international in its 
comfort. Here nationality is a political delusion which is established speculatively 


but is entirely impractical. ; 
In 2 ‘the editor emphatically remarks ‘‘ unless we revive our 


nationality we cannot obtain li „ salvation or any kind of advancement. 
Our own self-f ness blocks our way and the removal of this obstacle is in 
our own hande, A freedom obtained by foreign means cannot touch (emancipate) 
our souls. Liberty must be personal and internal.” 


128. The Cami Report, of the 12th July, writes: — Muhammadans had been 


) 1 maintaining silence for a long time but the heat of 

A mne aspirations. their patience, which was suppressed in their minds, 
in now being stirred up and they have begun to give expression to their heart-ache: 
The editor, referring to the speeches of Doctor Sir Subramania Ayyar, the 
Hon ble Raja Sahib of Mahmudabad, Mazharul-Hug, Mr. Muhammad Ali Jinnah 


of, oma, and Mr. Fazul Hussain, says :—‘ There is no doubt that the state of 
ahi which has hitherto existed cannot continue after the war. Those who 


ire Row against reforms will step forward and proclaim that reforms are urgently 


0 f 6 
Ee ulbo refers. to the revolutions in Russia and Turkey resulting in the over- 
throw of their respective ruling monarchs, and suggests to the Government the 
advisability of checking such movements. 


129. The Qaumi Report, of the 14th July, has an item on the marginally-noted 
“ The swadesi vow,” subject which is to the following effect: Two or 
W f i three gentlemen are enquiring whether there is any 
, in taking the swadesi vow, and if there is none, why does not the Quam 
t use its powerful influence in support thereof? 

re The editor in reply says:—The swadesi yow and its procedure are opposed 
telam. Mussalmans should never take any such vow. They can, of course, 

, vow practise swadesi principles. We shall return to this 
ect on some future occasion.. «i * 
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1a. Patrike, dt the 18th July, in its column of notes and 
- comments, It is imperative that, the recent 


Cum Rzrorr, 
Madras, 
July 14th, 1917. 
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order prohibiting the melting or breaking | of Jy ia, Nn. 
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1 


of ° „ 


sovereigns should be more widely made known to the people. . We do not know 
what steps the Government of India have taken to this end.» The order will get 
known only among a section of the population which is in the habit of reading 
newspapers. If the rural population remains ignorant of this order, it will certainly 
be a great hardship ; for it is a practios among the Hindus 40 use sovereigns as an 
ornament for the neck. Those who are ignorant of this order will become liable 
to be punished. It is to be hoped that the Government will refrain from enforcing 
the order until it gets fully known. 0 72 | 
Swapmuasamaxt, Writing on the same subject, the Swadeshabhimani, of the 13th July, ina 
July 13th, 1917. leading article explains that in view of the currency ‘difficulties created by the 
war, it is only reasonable that the Government shoulf take powers to prohibit 
the melting or breaking of gold coins. The paper incidentally remarks that it is 
difficult to see why the Secretary of State being a member of the ‘British Cabinet 
should be paid by India and not by the Home Government as in the case of the 
other members of the Cabinet. 


IV.—Nativs Srarss. 


38 131. In a leading article on the progress of railway expansion in Mysore, the 

n 4 . Vekkehgara Pairite, of the 18th July, says :—In 
Bangal 2 

July Isch, 117. Railway administration in regard to the question of constructing a line 

1 connecting Mysore with the West Goast, it seems 

probable that the line to Bhatkal alone will eventually be-decided upon While 

we heartily appreciate the efforts of the Government to pr milway expansion 

so as to provide better facilities for trade and travel, it seems to us scarcely expe- 

dient to show any great vigour in this direction just at present when the prices of 

articles to be imported for these works: have doubled on account of the war. Ii 

the lines already begun and those the preliminaries of which, such as survey, have 

been finished, are completed, Mysore will have had more than enough in the 

matter of railways to meet her requirements. 

vee ag 182. The Sampad A 

July 19th, 1817. 


bhyudaya, of the 19th July, writes: Our readers urc aware 
: . that the ‘Doddanna School at Ba has been 
Tue Home Rule movement in placed under the Theosophical Trust. We learn 
m. aM yeore. , from r “yom that the edacational autho- 
1 rities have stated that the Government would not recognise the school unless the 
are ussured that neither its teachers nor the students will associate themselves wi 
political matters such as the Home Rule movement. Now, our State has Home 
Rule already. We have no meed to trouble ourselves on this account. Our 
Representative Assembly, our Economic Conferénce, our Legislative Council are 
all h Home Rule Institutions. It is the duty of all our teachers an 
students alike to help the progress of these and to promote vy towards His 
Higiness the Mabaraja as well as the King Emperor. We do not think it 
expedient to wish for more at present. It behoves all patriots to consider this 
matter and ensure that there is no room for my sort of agitation during the 
certinuance of the wur. i 


Tanrra. 


| | Report Wo. . 
Page 1916, line 51, omit,” Fler blunder”. 
\ „ 1916 „ 55, insert “a” before “ fad”. a 


„ 1919, paragraph 113, line 19, substitule ‘‘ wafted ” for ‘‘ waitied „. 
„ 1920 „ 114 * 12, Poy bey! “ Let E dogs lie” for 


Sos ee? 5 


| | | . : , ot 5 17 x a7 * N 5, 
„ 1920 , e in 1 19, ont = s before r.... 


Page 1920, paragraph 114, line 24, inseri Mandamas in italics. 
„ 1921, line 6, substitute “‘ lease” for base 
„ 1921, paragraph 115, line 5, insert, after “ said“. 
„ 1921 15 115 „ 12, substitute also should” for “should 


* 


also“. 
1928 5 117 „ 3, omit truth“ after “ Tove ”. 
1928 „ 117 „ 45, insert, “ after . but ”. 
19238 „ 117 „ 46, insert , „ atfer “ Birmal v. 
1924, line 7, insert, “ before lacking. 
1924 „ 14, bert a“ after however. 


Report No. 28. 
Page 1958, ph 22, line 5, for “admissions” read “ admission“. 
„ 1939 „ 28 „ 34 for “deals” read “deal”. 
„ 1942, line 7, for “ addititional ” read additional“. 
„ 1944 „ 2, in the first marginal heading, for Mesers.” read 
„ Messrs.”’. 
1950, paragraph 43, line 6, for “‘drive” read “derive ”’. 
1951 “6 45 „ 10 for “No, if” read No. If “. 
1955, line 32, for intend ” read intent 
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ORIMINAL INVESTIGATION DEPARTMENT, MADRAS, 


AND OF 


' WRRNACULAR PAPERS EXAMINED BY THE TRANSLATORS 
70 THE GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS 


for the Week ending 28th July 1917. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are réquésted to bönd 
6 the Chief Secretary to Government, Judicial Department, a brief 
report of any local complaint which appears to them to call for notice, 
explaining whether the facts are as stated; what adtion, if any, is 
being taken ; anil, if thé facte allsged are incorrect, what is believed 
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1. New India, of the 21st July, has the following: The Manchester 
u Spies”. | ‘Guardian reports that at a recent Conference of 


Railwaymen in England, while a protest was being 
recorded against ‘the police sending shorthand writers to record the es 


at meetings of that kind. it was plat that ‘there was a shorthand writer 
sitting among the journalists, who had been sent by the Government to take a 
note of the proceedings’, A member of the Conference 


asked the delegates to demand his withdrawal. This caused great excitement, and there 
were cries of Spies!’ at which the shorthand writer thought it best to leave. 


„The Guardias's correspondent comments on this— 


‘The employment of police shorthand writers thinly disguised as reporters at meetin: r 


has always been the cause of great irritation. It was firet — used, I believe, during 
militant eaffrage agitation, and those who followed the legal proceedings at that time are aware 
how little reliance was to be placed upon the reports compiled by these amateurs. 


“In India there is no disguise, either thin or thick: these ‘spies’ simply 
flaunt themselves in the faces of constitutional agitators and sometimes try to 
overawe and insult people. As for the reliance that is placed on. their reports by 
the authorities here, we know that the honour of even the greatest and noblest in 
the land is dependent upon the tenor of such reports. We wish that some of these 
worthies were treated here, us the ‘spies’ were treated at the Railwaymen’s 


Conference But that would bring down the Defence of India Act upon all 
concerned, we are sure.”’ 


e) Jails. 


2. The Indian Patriot, ot the 20th J uly, gaia” 0 We published yesterday 
some interesting particulars about the administra- 
nan ser erage tion of jails in this Presidency. The Government 


have again to one the attention of the magiatracy to give particular attention to 
the detention nder- trial prisoners. ‘I'his has been repeated in almost every: 


report, and yet the situation has not improved, at any rate to the extent of doing: 
away with this to istrates. We must confess to a feeling of intense 
pain that, in spite of the general humanitarian policy of progress adopted by the 


y 
Government « Madras in ite jail administration, the disgraceful tale has to be 
told that young ung girls were committed to prison under the security section or 


under the Criminal Tribes ard Forest ‘Ack. „ The Inspector-General of 
Prisons, who de ho 


not surely seem to be ve merciful; to e from the increased 
er she a ry mere judg 


1 15 
girls to jail. 2 
tector 0 of commi 5 8 y vail that . is rather unsatis- 
to 1 to commit girls 
a, y i Tube Act, or, the. olice Act, and it 


should be devised for disposing of 


tion. of the Inspector- 
| ion during the year there 
diet due, ‘ to the issue of rice diet to 


bt that prisoners accustomed to rice 


et 


erally ‘giver upon us as a revelation and no doubt 

. > at 2 n “of ae a e Legislative Council who will not 

n 10 8c entific di dias oi 1 We draw the attention of 
Ve ; Iden 


increase in the number of cases of 
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penal diet 12 whipping under the Gadsden regime. We do not know whether 


this subject is to be dismissed with the mere remark that ‘these will vary year 
by bore: according to the idiosyncrasy of ‘different Superintendents.’ We are 
afraid that the humanitarian policy inaugurated by Sir Harold Stuart, who, under 


‘the guidance of Diwan Bahadur Kesava Pillai, reclaimed the Madras jail 


tion from the scientific experiments of Lieutenant-Colonel Macnamara, is 
— dying out.. As for whipping, only the habituals, we are told, are 
whipped and the Inspector-General is sure that in every case the whipping was 
deserved. Weask whether the Goyernment of Madras is satisfied with this expla- 
nation of the most degrading form of punishment. If this callousness to humane 
feeling should be the characteristic of the Madras jails, we are afraid the change 
inaugurated by Sir Harold Stuart will have died too early. We are concerned to 
find that the Government is enamoured of Mr. Gadsden’s administration and notices 
bis work with particular delight. There is, we admit, much in the report to show 
that tlie angle of vision has changed; education is imparted tothe convicts : juveniles 
are segregated ; habituals are held in separate prisons: a well-regulated system 
of remission is in force, by which prisoners who work and behave well are given 


_ remission in their term of imprisonment. But if the high ideas and noble concep- 


tions of duty to fallen fellowmen, which are behind the question of rice diet and 


uragement of penal diet and corporal punishment can be so soon forgetton 
hs hghtly — away, we fear tlie worst.“ 
(d) Education. 
3. The Hiada, of the 24th July, observes:—“ We understand that His 
, Excellency Lord Pentland, when he was in Madras 
A ‘Rajkumar College for last week; met a few zamindars to discuss with them 
the question of the establishment of a college for 
the sons and relatives of the landed aristocracy of this Presidency. . . We 
must protest against the proposal to set Apart tax-payers’ money for this purpose. 
In the first place, we do not think that it will do the young men . the 
class much good if they are to be separated from students of the middle class and 
segregated in a conclave of theirown. . . , There is now greater necessity than 
ever for the growth of a feeling of amity and perfect understanding between the 
zamindars and the other classes, and it is a thousand pities that the authorities do 
not realise this need of the nibment and ate engaged in * ing a movement 
which is bound to perpetuate elass exclusiveness. A hu — schemes are 
hung up on account of want of funds. In the circumstances, any allocation of 
money for founding and maintaining a Rajkumar College is a highly retrograde 
step. 


(e) Local and Municipal. 


4. Jurhee, of the 28rd daly, states: The ee * announced a * 
N. «eS 5 ys ago that Mr. dny, the President of the 
The Madras Corporation. Medras Jorporation, would avail himiself of some 
leave soon and that Mr. T. Vijiaraghava Achariyar, Deputy Collector, would act 
as the President of the Corporation. Ona poser 8 some months ago, 
Mr. Vijiaraghava Achiriyar did net for thé President for About a month. That 
was an undesirable experiment, and as it is td be repeated how we feel it our 
duty to point out the inadvisability of doing o. On one ap the 
President went on three or four months’ leave, and then aii I. C. B. officer wi 
appointed to uct for him. On all other occasions when thé President availe 
himself of short periode of len ve the sénior of the remaining tires officers wa: 


‘in charge,’ so far as the office work was concerned,’ and the m 
Corporation held during such times were presided Wer ans of the 

sioners elected at the meeting: . : It may be perfectly 16 n 

the Revenue Officer or the Enginger or thé Officer to Iook attat 

work of the office ih the absence of but it ‘sounds rather unreaso 
able that one of these subordiha appointed to f 
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By appointing officers of the standing ‘of Deputy Collectors as Presidents of the 
Corporation to preside over its meetings, the Corporation does not gain either 
in 5 or knowledge. After all these years when the object of the 
Government ought to be to raise the status and dignity of the Madras 
Corporation higher and higher the idea of putting a Deputy Colleotor to preside 
over the deliberations of that body is a distiuctly retrograde one. . . The 
manner in which the affairs of the Madras Corporation have been permitted to 
be mismanaged is almost assuming the proportions of a public scandal. We are 
constrained to remark that the failure of the Government to help and direct 
the development of local self-government in this Rresidency into healthier and 
more prosperous channels has in a large measure contributed to the develop- 
ment of unhealthy political ideas among us. . It is not conducive to the 
development of local self-government in this country that its progress should be 
impeded by actions such as the contemplated appointment of a Deputy Collector 
as the President of the Madras Corporation. The Madras Corporation began with 
high promise, but it has fallen into bad ways when it has an assistant surgeon for 
a Health Officer, a Deputy Collector for the President and probably a Public Works 
super visor for its Engineer. We do not want to stand in the way of the 
Government promoting any of their servants who have deserved promotion. Ifa 
Deputy Collector has done good and satisfactory work, by all means let the 
Government promote him by appointing him as the Collector of a district or 
Sarishtadar of the Revenue Board or Superintendent of Poramboke lands or 
Collector of penal assessments or any other of the many hundreds of appointments 
which are in the gift of the Government. But please do not disfigure the local 
bodies by dumping down on them your Deputy Collectors or your tabsildars or 
your assistant surgeons. x feel strongly in the matter. And if the Madras 
Government will continue to persist in their present policy of neglecting, mis- 
managing and otherwise hampering the progress of municipal bodies in this 
Presidency. they will deserve all the public disapprobation that is or may here- 
after be manifested against their policy.” 


5. The Hindu, of the 26th July, writes:“ Mr. Molony, the President of 
the Madras Corporation and a Member of the 
Py * of the Corpora- Indian Civil Service, is not the person to show 
: — | himself worsted in an encounter with the Commis- 
sioners. .. . We find from a notice published elsewhere as an advertisement 
that the President has called for the special meeting to take place on the 30th 
October 1917, that is more than three months from now and more than four 
months from the date of the requisition. We cannot conceive of any more 
flagrant act of flouting the authority of the Commissioners than this. The discre- 
tion as to the time when the special meeting is to be held is no doubt vested in 
the President, but it is a matter of ordinary commonsense that the discretion 
must be used in a reasonable manner, and not as the previous observation of 
Mr. Molony, coupled with his fixing the date four months after the date of the 
requisition clearly shows, in a contumacious and defiant manner.” 


_. Whiting on this subject, Justice, of the 27th July, says: —“ Mr. J. C. Molony, 
LO S., the present Président of the Madras Corporation, is a man of some 
originality. It used to be an old understanding’ that a man with an original mind 
has no Dig in the Indian Civil Service. Mr. Molony is one of the exceptions to 
‘that rule. Since he became President of the Corporation his administration of 
Madras municipal affairs has run on quite original lines. When he found on his 
assuming office that the conservancy of Madras was badly done he personally 
‘Supervised the sweepings of the streets. He took off his coat and joined the 
sweepers, acted as their captain and cleaned some streets. To demonstrate how a 
street ought to be swept he concéntrated the coolies from all parts of Madras on a 
Particular locality and got the streets in that locality eee under his personal 
‘Supervision. That the remaining portions of Madras remain dirty. was a matter 
‘of detail. He succeeded in demonstarting that if a large number of coolies 
headed by the President were to concentrate their attention on a particular 
locality, t at locality can be cleaned. . . Mr. Molony also discovered that if 
three parts of filtered water are mixed with one part of unfiltered water the 
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resulting mixture would be three times as ure as the unfiltered water. That is 
an original discovery, und the practical application of that discovery has produced 
‘Molony’s mixture which the. inhabitants are now drinking, . . It is by his 
interpretation of the sections of the Act that he has distinguished himself. Ten 
commissioners sent in a requisition to call a special meeting on a particular 
subject. Special meetings are called when the commissioners want to discuss any 
articular subject before the next general meeting of the Corporation. 
Buch a requisition for a special meeting was sent on the 20th of June, and Mr. 
Molony has fixed a special meeting in accordance with the requisition on the 30th 
of October. This might seem an extraordinary action on the part of the Presi- 
dent to a casual observer, but Mr. Molony is only interpreting the Act literally. 
. We are sure that he has done this to demonstrate the absurdities in the 
wording of the present Act in order that commissioners may learn what amend. 
ment in the Act to ask for when the new Madras Munici ill is introduced into 
the Legislative Council. Weare sure now that Mr. Malony hss taken his 
stand on the Municipal Act, the whole Act and nothing but the Act. The 
commissioners might also try todo the same. For instance the commissioners 
might send a requisition to call a special meeting under section 9 (2) to ask the 
Government to remove the President from office. Of course Mr. Molony will fix 
the date of that meeting a month after the date on which he will have to retire 
from the Indian Civil Service after 35 years’ service. That will be a check to the 
commissioners, but then the next move will be by the commissioners, and we can 
see that there are means of covering the check and crying check to the President 
in turn. Mr. Molony’s practical demonstration of how to use the discretion 
of the President, we shall not be surprised if the Municipal Commissioners were 
strongly to object to every section and clause of the new Bill wherein any discre- 
tion is proposed to be vested in the Municipal Commiséioner who is to be the chief 
executive officer under the proposed legislation ; and the objection will be hard to 
meet when it is backed up by examples selected from Mr. Molony’s performances. 
However, we shall wait and see what the Madras Government propose to do in 
the matter where the President’s discretion is liable to be converted into the 
President’s ‘ indiscretion ’.” 


ee 6. The West Coast Spectator, of the 19th July, remarks: — We are glad to 
| Calicat, : see our contemporaries of the Leader and the Hindu 
* Ju 19th, 1917. , e e objecting to the election of Mrs. Besant to the 


presidentship of the Congress. They belong to the Besantine republic, and 
objection coming from the quarter is therefore to be considered of value. We 
hope that the elderly leaders will reject the nonsense that is being ejected on 
behalf of the interned lady, and save the Congress from n laughing 
stock of the impartial world. A political body like the Congress should give wide 
berth to sentiment and cant and deal with practical politics in a cool and digni- 


fied manner. Heat and gas ought to be foreign to an organisation of the character 
and antecedents of the National Congress.” 


n Hab, Writing on this subject, the Malabar Herald, for the week ending 2lst July, 
July Bish 1917 says:—“ Dr. Sir 8. Subrahmanya Ayyar who took an active part in connection 
with the Madras meeting to protest against the internment of Mrs. Besant and her 
two colleagues, makes the naive suggestion that Mrs. Besant should be the Presi- 
— dent of the next Indian National Congress; but should she be prevented from 
oceupying the presidential chair when the Congress meets by the reason of her 
internment, Doctor Subrahmanya Ayyar would undertake to perform the office 
of President. This is the funniest way of making a suggestion ; as, if the person 
proposed for the chair would be unable to occupy it, the proposer himself would 
act asa deputy. This amounts to a mutual scratching of the back. Apart from 
the incongruity of the propos! we do not think that Mrs. Besant. will have the 
chance of being the President of the next Congress unless the political leaders in 
India lose their heads and give this National Assembly a character which will be 
repugnant to the feelings of those who desire to elevate the political condition of 
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Society. This assumption may be strengthened 


may 15 what has been declared by 
Mrs. Besant that pace. inseparable from politics. This is an interesting 
revelation and one that is likely to give the authorities sufficient ground to view 
theosophy as & 8 


uspicious cult, having a comprehensive political programme at 
the back of it. We admit that Mrs. Besant, being a Ln of 1 
abilities, is competent to be the President of a National Assembly; but, what we 
think is that when she has fallen foul with the Government she is not likely to 
make an impression in their minds deeper than what has brought about her 
internment.“ 


7. The West Coast Spectator, of the 19th July, observes :—‘‘Sir Krishna 
The colitisal situation. Govind Gupta’s plea for sober politics has come in 
rd ise s very opportune at a time when even those expected 
to know better are showing a tendency to wild talk. Abuse of the bureaucracy 
and those responsible for the Government is ao doubt,fine and might win cheap 
popular applause and enthuse the rag-tag and bob-tail, but the sensible will never 
endorse or listen to such language. At Monday’s Town Hall meeting, the 
bureaucracy, as usual, came in for strong censure which exhorted rounds of 
applause from the pit aud the gallery, but there were many present who did not 
at all relish such language. . . The fact is we Indians are at home in destruct- 
ive criticism and rarely attempt the constructive. In fact, we have seen people 
who believe that criticism means finding fault! It is our conviction that a 
campaign based pn wild and ungentlemanly talk cannot succeed or extort the 
confidence of any right-thinking man. The late Mr. Gokhale was a gentleman 
in politics. Though his speeches in the Imperial Council and elsewhere were 
veritable sledge-hammer blows, he never hit below the belt and never used a 
single ungentlomanly or rabid expression. In these trying times when we see 
mad hatters rushing along the streets setting up ~ se ita dae, volleys of abuse, we 
sigh for the days when our leaders refused to borrow the vocabulary of the Hyde 
Park orator. 
“The danger the people have to guard against is the advent of cow-boy 
politicians of the backwoods variety or scheming demagogues who hope to clean 
ast biack records in the torrent of popular applause. We can understand honest 
ifferences of opinion expressed in forcible terms but when we attribute dark motives 
to our opponents and deliberately attempt to paint them in the blackest colour we 
can expect no sympathy from the impartial observer. To say that the bureaucrat 
conserves power in his own hands actuated by selfish motives or for self-aggrandise- 


* and self-gain is to speak criminal nonsense which no sage politician can 
tolerate.” 


8. New India, of the 20th July, writes: We are grieved and surprised to 


see that Sir P. S. Sivaswami Ayyar, in trying to 

* Indian Defence Foros. persuade Indian youths to join ‘the Defence Force, 
while protesting that speaking to students on politics was forbidden ground’ 
proceeded to speak about the internments—a burning political question. Leaving 
that aside, Sir Sivaswami Ayyar is taking upon himself a very heavy responsibi- 
lity wy not explaining to the young men, whom he invites to place themselves —as 
the lceroy pointed out under Military Law, the conditions of service. Pay and 
temporary status are trifles, and Mrs. Besant, when she was free, earnestly begged 
the students to disregard these. But things have changed, the Government have 
entered on a course of repression hitherto unknown in India, and are causing 
widespread resentment and alarm, and the young men should be honestly told in 
what Position they may find themselves. Until they have passed the medical 
examination and have ‘attested’ they are free to withdraw. Once they have 


attested, they are under Military Law, and must obey whatever orders are issued 


to them. Principal. Wood very honestly pointed this out, and told the students 


that they might be called on to put down rioti , firing on their countrymen. 
At that time Floting was unlikely, but now that 3 are ie every 
e of Wen none can say what will happen, and it is well to be on the 
4 side The young men should know to what are committing themselves, 
r should Nac ir. fathers as to whether: they approve of their taking the 
* pointed out by Mr. Wood. If they do, it is all richt. But the lads should 
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not be betrayed into such a position without knowing what they are doing. The 
argument that the opportunity may not return is futile. If India wins the Con- 
gress · League Reforms—withiu two years, the Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Mala viya said 
at Bombay she will train her own sons. If she does not, she remains a subject 
race, the hewers of wood and drawers of water for the empire, and she will be 
exploited for the enrichment of British and Colonial capitalists, who will ‘develop 
the resources of the empire,’ and, incidentally, fill their own pockets.” 


9. New India, of the 20th July, states:—‘*‘ We understand that the Executive 
of the Theosophical Society is applying to the 
| Government of Madras for the publication of Mrs. 
Besant’s letter, refusing the ‘relaxation’ of the order of internment in one respect. 
On this matter two contradictory statements have been issued. One came 
directly from Ootacamund to the Indian public through the Associated Press. . 

It is clear that the Government has made two contradictory statements, one for 
home and one for foreign consumption. We demand the publication of Mrs. 
Besant’s letter in order that we may know which is false. Ihe Government is on 
the horns of a dilemma, for its direct and indirect statements cannot hoth be true. 
It is scandalous that it should make such statements, while it holds Mrs. Besant a 


helpless captive, and forcibly silences the President of the Theosophical Society 
while traducing her before the world. 


For our part, we shall follow the good advice of Mr. S. Guruswami Chett 
and ‘boycott everything, official and bureaucratic’. Lord Pentland, Sir 


Alexander Cardew, Mr. Gillman and Mr. * e; Achariyar are responsible for 
the above statements, one of which must be false. As honest men we shall ignore 


all their utterances in future, except statements of Government policy. It will 
not hurt them, for they are all-powerful and irresponsible to e opinion. But 


Theosophy and politics. 


it shows our opinion of their unjustifiable treatment of Mrs. nt.” 
e 10. The following appears in the Indian Patriot of the 2lst July: —“ The 
July 2ist, 1917. 


policy of meaningless secrecy in matters in which 

enen e e . the public are deeply — a now and then, 
observed by the Government, cannot be too severely condemned. Except that 
the authorities have been accustomed to observe such secrecy before, there is 
absolutely no justification for it. The time has surely come when officials must 
prepare themselves for the changed conceptions of the le. We claim the 
right to know about the origin and progress of measures which affect us. There 


is no reason why we should not, except that the officials have not yet learnt to 
wrench themselves from the habit of secrecy.” 


11. The Malabar Herald, for the week ending 21st July, states: We must, 


a at the outset, be candid in saying that we do not 
2 oF 8 of Madras wish to assume the réle of carping critics of Govern- 
ne ment measures and their actions; nor do we wish 

to characterise them as being unsympathetic or intolerant when circumstances 
there are to warrant the verdict. Not being infallible, a Government may go 

, wrong; but that contingency does not imply the idea that a Government should 
be unsympathetic. Human patience has its limitation and when that is reached, 

the feeling of 9 will naturally overtake any sense of subordination 

and thereby free the agent to express his eelings. This is our plea in making a 

few remarks as to the unsympathetic attitude which the Government of Madras 

have been showing towards British Cochin, which, they know, as well as others do, 

is one of the few important commercial centres in India. . Of all commercial 

ports in India, Cochin, by far, is the best for a first-class harbour, p ing as it 

does all the natural and other facilities for it, in spite of them, however, Cochin 

has been without one for the last fifty yore or more, and Heaven alone knows the 

time when she would possessit. If in ays of plenty Cochin could not be provided 

with a harbour we do not know how remote are the chances for it in the coming 

days of distress and want. The attitude of Government is fully demonstrated by 
1 the decision of the Cochin Harbour Committee to the effect that Mr. Lanchester’s 
i . scheme for the extension and improvement of the town should be taken along 
i | with the harbour construction and executed by a Harbour Trust. The prospect 
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of the latter is, therefore, as remote as that of the former, and so the alliance of 
the two is a ednolusive proof of the attitude of Government which. needs no 


explanation. 


0 Another disappointment, and. we do not want to lengthen this artiele as it 
ig purely on a local subject, is in connection with a ropes for the improvement 
of the drainage. It will be remembered that a special o was deputed to survey 


the town ge gy ge He was here for a long time and oould be found 
everywhere with the chain and the theodolite. He prepared & report and sub- 
mitted it to pa none mip But they rvs — mm their 10 to sanction the 

nditure necessary for the improvement of inage, and consequently the 
pr . has been pi -haled. . We have 5 to bring Sand to 
those who care about the welfare of Cochin the conviction that the Madras 
Government have been unsympathetic, whether wilfully or not we do not know, 
towards Cochin and its p Wo cannot understand how this attitude could be 


justified when we recur to the fact that Cochin yields a revenue far in excess of | 


what other places contribute, while in such places the Government have been 
liberal in their equipment, however costly it might have been. Let us hope that 
at least as a post-war measure the claims of Cochin will receive that degree of 
attention commensurate with its importance both from a commercial and revenue 
point of view.” | } 
12. In a leader under the heading The Besantine Causus ”, Justice, of the 
Ast July, says: —“ A press announcement tells us 
_ The Congress and the Madras that the All- India Congress Committee is to meet at 
— Bombay towards the end of this month to consider 
the situation created: by the internment of Mrs. Besant and her two associates. 
„533 — that something over five or six hundred Indians have been 
1 1 Northern India and elsew poy — Defence of 1 Act. We 
never heard of an meetings in this Presidency against the internment of 
these citizens of tae Tt is thus clear that protests Bs to be made only when 
the li of the High Priestess of Home Rule is threatened, not when the liberty 
of the ordinary Indian citizen: is involved. 


When beggars die no comets are seen . 
Heavens themselves blaze forth the death of kings. 


“We have had enough of the faree of a few vakils constituting themselves into 
a protest 3 and sending telegrams in the name of the citizens of the towns 
in which they live. . We understand that at the forthcoming, meeting at 
Bombay Mr. will not be.present as he has declined to attend it. Mrs. Besant, 
of course, will nat be there, and so the Presidency of Madras will be represented 
by thirteen Brahmans and we give below their names in order that the people of 
this, Presidency may know the gentlemen who speak in their name. These 
are the thirteen worthies who call themselves the representatives of the Madras 
Presidency. A better illustration of the fact that the one and a half millions of 
rab in thie Presidency would usurp the position of leaders of the forty 
— odd people cannot be found. Surely the r sss Com- 

whieh, we ¢ was electing representatives on the All- 

Committee could cally have found’ a 2 Non-Brahman gentlemen to serve 
on that committee. The committee is carefully packed with Brahmans who 
will’ now go to Bombey and probably send’ telegrams to the Prime Minister and 
the Secretary of State, in the name of the inhabitants of the Madras Presidency, 
protesting: against tha internment of Mre. Besant. Impudence can go no farther. 


. God Lordi What a travesty of representation this committee of thirteen. 
geatlomen foe the forty and gd m Mons of ‘the ple of this Presidency ! 


are the Brahma leaders im this Presidency if of course Brahmans are to 
constitute: prastienlly the whole of the committee? Why is it that the nams of 
Mr. Vijeyaragtiova Apliariyer of Salem is nob on the committee?’ Why is it that 

yar is vet on’ the committer? Aye, it isa case of fools 
section: off thie All-India’ Congress: committee is at the most an All- 
nt, and? a por one ever at'that. We wonder if these are to be 
de Home Rule Governnrent is to he constitued and’ carried on.“ 


Congress . 
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13. Writing under the heading Emotionalism ”’, the West Coast ‘Spectator, 
a 7 of the 2ist July, says:“ The public meeting held 
een on Monday last at the local Town Hall was an 
‘overflow meeting’, and it must have gladdened the hearts of the protagonists of 
the Home Rule movement who have pressed the biggest drum into their service. 
But numbers do not always count for much, and —— by this truism, the rag- 
tag and bobtail that swelled the galleries and swarmed the verandahs ought not 
to be regarded as indicating the strength af the feelings excited, they allege, by 
the internment of She Who must Be Obeyed. ‘There were thunders of applause 
which threatened to bring the galleries down; every attack on a thick-skinned 
Government was cheered from the pits, and the galleries cheerfully took up the 
tale. . It is alleged—we have to accept the statement with a liberal supply 
of salt—that the Home Rule ideal is identical with the Congress ideal. II it is, 


Phat necessity has there been to start a separate organisation from the Congress? 


The fact is the Congress having failed to meet the strong craving for excitement, a 
new movement was necessary, and the militant propaganda came in handy. Who 
will say that the Home Rule movement is a ‘temperate movement’? It is not, 
and it is keeping up the emotions at the boiling point by its periodical meetings, 
processions, stump — and perfervid declamations. It is the emotional, the 
youthful, who have largely gone into the camp, while the language used by its 
protagonists, by the youngmen who have been drawn into its vortex, clearly 
indicates that it has strongly appealed itself to the emotional nature in Indian 
character. The Madrasees are naturally benighted; their emotions are 
harmless ; they set up tremendous noise, but never take themselves to undesirable 
courses. In spite of the heroic and frenzied appeals of the stalwarts of the league 
its strength has not gone over a couple of thousands of the utmost—and this in a 
Presiden¢y harbouring 42 millions! Our emotions are transitory. We join 
demonstrations, shout the loudest, talk the tallest and beat brobdingnagian drums. 
But as soon as these performances are over we sink info the even tenor of our 
existence. Our public meetings partake more the nature of kathakali or panto- 
mimes or Gilbert and Sullivan operas than serious assemblies. It is this 


characteristic in the Indian nature that has debarred real progress; we talk but 
do not act.” | 


In a leader headed The Resort to prayer”, New India, of the 24th July, 
remarks :—“ If the Government had the smallest touch with the Indian masses, 
it would take alarm at the resort of villagers and townsmen to their temples, to 
pray for divine interference with the present oppression. For 28 ygars Mrs. Besant 
has been recognised—as the Rev. Mr. Campbell said in the City Temple - as one 
of the greatest spiritual teachers in the world. . . It is this religious sentiment 
that the Government of Madras has aroused. Not without reason was Mrs. 


Besant ordered to confine her first work in India to the destruction of materialism 
and the revival of religion. 


„Sir Valentine Chirol, who is no fool, recognised, in his Indian Unrest, that 
it was this that made her so potent a factor in the arousing of the national spirit. 
. How strong is the feeling evoked is shown by the fact that all denomi- 
national barriers have been överleaped, and Muhammadans have been welcomed 
into the Hindu temples where the prayers for the intérned were offered. The 
union between Hindus and Muhammadans for which she laboured so assiduously 
has thus been sealed. 

3 peaking of this union, we cannot forget how earnestly Mrs. Besant, while 
editor 0 this journal, spoke for the liberation of Muhammad Ali and Shaukat 
Ali. with whom she had an affectionate correspondence. We can imagine 
nothing which would please her more than that their names should be included 
with those of her own and her two colleagues in the demand for release. Why 
should they, the earlier victims of the misused, and probably illegal, Defence of 
India Act, be l iam the preyers and the demands of a United India? re 
prayers go up from every temple, from every masjid, appealing to Ishvara, 
Allah, to set the copays free. The 4 4 ea prayers will include the 
victory to the British arms, for if success does not yet. crown the arms of the 
Allies, it is because England supports in India the autocracy against which she 
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fights in Europe. Her prayers for victory fall back to earth like broken-winged 
birds, because they are not offered with clean hands and from a pure heart.” 
New India, of the 25th July, observes :—‘‘ We quote below some remarks 
from the Message regarding Mrs. Besant’s refusal to accept the terms of peace’ 
offered by the Government of Madras. . The insulting nature of such offers 
is on a par with the utter ignorance of the Madras Government as to the personality 
against whom they have raised their hand. ‘That they should have expected 
Annie Besant, the lion-hearted champion of liberty, to treat these proposals with 
anything but a scornful refusal, shows clearly that they are unable to appreciate 
what towering self-respect and absolute honesty and earnestness of purpose really 
signify. It seems also that they are under the fond delusion that such a show of 
fatuous considerateness will influence the public to relax in their efforts to secure, 
by their ugitation, the release of the three interned, the life and soul of the gréat 
movement for liberty on which the nation’s heart is unflinchingly fixed. The 
ple rate at their true worth the value of such ‘concessions’ and have been 
made painfully aware of their illusory character. No; the agitation must go on 
and will go on; and, as it goes on, will assume more and more stringent forms. 
We are at present mainly engaged in protesting against these acts of repression 
and demanding their annulment. e have the beginnings of the Swadeshi- 
Boycott too. We will presently have to engage in a widespread movement on 
that line and later to undertake some form of passive resistance. We cannot 
ket these insults to the nation and to the nation’s leaders, and all means, 
within the law and the constitution, must be used.“ 


14. The Non-Brahman, for the week ending 22nd July, observes :—‘ It is 
time that a public meeting were held to proclaim 
Sir Subrahmanya Ayyar mad The old man's 
mind is unhinged. It is all Annie Besant with him ; it is Annie Besant when he 
is awake; it is Annie Besant when he is asleep, and he pours his aged nonsense in 
Home Rule papers, which is nectar to the insincere agitators, who want some- 
thing to quote. When five years ago Sir Subrahmanya Ayyar was saying that 
India was not fit for swaraj, the Hindu was calling him a valetudinarian. But 
now Sir Subrahmanya Ayyar is god himself. The wonder is that such insin- 
cerity should pay in India. It is the strongest proof of our absolute unfitness 


and against any responsibility being placed in the hands of the upper layer which 
claims all power.” 


15. New India, of the 28rd July, has the following :—‘‘‘ Many meme Rulers 

; uote Ireland’ bemoans a writer in the Times of 

inn. * ‘but Ireland had its martial law after the 
rebellion’; and so, according to this writer, who makes rather a parade of his 
‘ commonsense,’ India has to have her martial law in the shape of the Defence of 
India Act. That in India there has been no rebellion, no short-lived republic set up 
by hair-brained youths and despairing elders, is a circumstance that of course, he 
conveniently omits to take into consideration. But apart from this, is it true that 
Ireland does not furnish an analogy to India? Any unprejudiced survey 
of the conditions in Ireland and Ladis will convince any one that Ireland and 
ndia stand on almost the same footing, though physically and geographically 
Treland cannot be compared with India. But the * — of political, social and 
economic Government have a striking similarity. In India the complaint is the 
same. Romesh Dutt’s Eeonomic History of India, Victorian Age, is an imperishable 
indictment of the industrial and political m, which directly and indirectly 
ed to the moral and material impoverishment of the people. That our rulers 
have been actuated by the best of intentions and have set about their work with a 
ant to ameliorate the condition of the people, does not detract one whit from 
contented and prosperous land. . Ireland is getting Home Rule in spite of 
a Ulster clique, because, as Mr. Bonar Law recently remarked, on the debate on 
the Indian cotton duties, it is a case of ‘whoever gives more trouble’. But even 


Sir Subrahmanya Ayyar. 


‘rough Indian itators are less clamant and more reasonable in their demand 
u their Trish fellow-citizens, not only is there no convention sitting to thresh 


Out a solution of India’s problems, but all talk about it is being repressed and 


o evils which a wrong-headed policy has wrought on the people of this once 


Non-Bramman, 
Madras 


July 22nd, 1917. 
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VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


I.—Forgien Potitics. 


17. Advirting to the statement made by Saint Nihal Si 
1 e Catrada are not permitted to en 
r of an eau? who v 


h that Indians in 
t iw thé Canadian 
Arniy atid to an perv quoted by-hini where the 


applied for enlistment, was at first deelined, 

dener ted when he Aer his claim for enlistmont in eonsiders“ 
tot of ‘of the rendered by him for His Majesty the King-Eurperor on 
three different occasions previously, the Swackesami tran, of thie 19th July, trusts that 
this would eulig ten "the minds of those who complain that the Indians have no 
desire to enter the military service. 


18. The Liva-ul-Jslam, of the * * dr * ere the ae 

version of the prophecy of a Japanese astrologer 

A prophecy Boost the war about the end of the war published in the Hindu 
Nesan of the 6th idem and referred to in patagraph 14 of Report No. 28 of 1917. 


19. The Vaisyamitran, of the 9th July, reproduces i in Tamil the substance of 
' an article nt ted to the Nation by Mr. Lala 
* gift of £100,000,000 Lajpat Rai from New York, in which the following 
hag observations occur :—The action of the Government 
of India in agreeing. with the approval of the Secretary of State for India, to 
contribute this sum is neither just nor proper, and that if is erronegus from the 
standpoint of the economical condition of the country, and fooli i from the 
stand point of statesmanshtip. How did the Imperial Government sanction this 
amount with a — — of the pen, when India is suffering from debts 
and from other financidl es? This is not a greatthing for England. But 
every poor man in India will suffer much on udn of this action. There are 
still many milfionaires in Rirgland, who are ready to en whatever is roquireck. 
Why, then, should this large amount be expected Pen ndia? 


20. The Andhrapatrika, of the 20th July, When the English and thie 
0 * French 3 ee the King oP Greece, the 


Russians expressed their disapproval of this action. 


Until the D 8 is satisfactorily saved, it will not be possible to help 

via, to invad ria or fo emancipa umania. The Ruse: ussians shoul 
hereafter at le fog: o good intentions o too lish 11 the French and help 
to establish a a in Greeee that is favourable to the people. 


21. The Kistnapairika, of. the 2lst July, writes: We may safely assert that 
— results of the war depend upon the internal 

justment of Austria and Germany. For if the 
. 1— own accord or by external pressure, the 


Germany. 


German le dttould acce 


ideals for 
comes to a nuturul ond. Thie hier aln aim of the allies is to afford opportunities and 
for tire evothtion’ of each race wifetteréd by another. ‘They 
ve no idea of destroying Germany. But so long as the Gethuatt administrative 
machin does not ay oti * in conformity with this doctring, there is 
RO room for that matter, the world, would have 
red niet bs It agape 8 administrutive methods should 
og ls russian domination a, placed on demoeratic lines. There are 
bes) mible that b is . Thees gigns have first shown 
wih the Russian ravelution. The oc nga NN 
espotic aristocracy of Russia has shed a new ven a 
+ 9 Russia but aleo to the whole world. The irlwind 
ne over the whole world abe Kurepe. Most ancient 9 — 


of the laren 


democracy b 


icht the alfies b into the war, the war, of itself, 
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thrones, aristocracies, seats of Ecclesiastical authority, and all such institutions 
are being cast to the winds. The earthquake in Russia shakes Greece, Italy, 
Spain and other countries. The manifestation of democratic power reduces to 
dust ancient political rights, and helps to the reconstruction of new political 
‘institutions. ey Fate. eh 

There must be either a limited monarchy as that in England, or a complete 
republic as that in France. No other form of Government will suit the present 
requirements. This evolution has alread assailed Austria, Germany, like a wild 
fire, and is reducing to ashes their old deformities. . . Germany has to adopt 
her Government in conformity with the wishes of the people. If this happens, 
the war will come to a happy. termination. Will, then, the Kaiser’s position be 
preserved or destroyed? Will Prussia be merged in the rest oi Germany? Will 
the component parts of Austria become independent, or will Austria be brought 
under a federal Government? We cannot say how these problems will be solved. 
The socialist power is in the ascendancy in all countries, and inherited rights are 
becoming extinct. Great changes are expected to come even over Germany. 
The resignation of Bethman Holweg, who has been the Chancellor for five years 
and another taking his place, we believe, points to the prospect of Germany, that 
has been hitherto bowing to military power attaining a freedom that will 
contribute to the welfare of the world. 


dan 22. The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 25th July, writes Despite the unceasing 
1 We n destruction of the German zroplanes, the enemy is 
aly 26th, 1917. depen eo tomas frequently raiding London and other places in 
England with bombs. In one of the æroplanes brought down, it was discovered 
that the sole occupants of the machine were a cle and a Jad of 18. Their 
daring was wonderful. These solitary ventures on the part of their men in utter 
disregard of life go to show how the enemy’s clergymen even are ready to fight 

in the interests of their country. 
— 6 23. Th8 Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 25th July, writes :—Even when all the 
— ore „ . Rete wedeln. rest of the world come under constitutional 


Government, Russia was still under the throes of 
autocratie rule. In the course of the recent revolution, however, the people were 
awakened to a sense of their duty. Seeing that subsequent to this revolution some 
of the men in power were turning antocratic, they are aiming at another revolu- 
tion. Following the example of Russia other countries, too, such as Spain, have 

to act as they choose. Neither rulers nor officers of Government can avert 
trouble to themselves if they act like autocrats. An ignorant people can be kept 
under subjection. . But a people who understand their rights and responsibilities 
can be governed only with a policy of justice and confidence. 1 — 
methods bring Emperors to grief, What shall we say of lesser folk? It behoves 
the Government to consider this point. The British are trying to induce the 
Russians to be loyal and law-abiding. Russia abolished the monarchy and formed 
a Republic. It is necessary that the republican authorities at least should be 


obeyed. But even this is not done. It is most regrettable that even the soldiers 
are running amuck. ~ 


24. The Swadeshabhimani, of the 20th July, gives an optimistic review of the 
Kuropean situation, laying stress on the points 
Uu 0. favourable to the Allies, such as the renewal of the 
Russian offensive, the failure of the submarine campaign and internal political 
troubles in enemy countries. e 


July doth, 1917. 


The European situation. 


Ura, Tmax, 295. Referring to the troubles in China, the Uttara Taraka, of the 14th July, 


July 14th, 1917. Troubles in Chine. points out that, though there do not exist so many 
e amet aol ‘castes or sects in that couttry, yet there seems to 
be no unanimity among the people, and chat much less of it ban therefore be 


e oo 88 — the Home Rulers will do well 1 
r that the grant of immediate self- ment to India will be the 
begioning of her . rè ö en ee wan wil 
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Writing on the same subject, the Malagali, of the 21st July. points out that 
the present troubles in China show clearly that, though republican form of Gov- 
ernment is a good thing, people should not try for it, until public opinion becomes 
sufficiently strong on the point, and obseryes that the Indian Home Rulers will 
do well to make a special note of this fact. . 


26. The Jandah-i-Rozgar, of the 13th July, mite: Bunt e wodern acientifie 
A „ inventions have stagg umanity in the present 
German wire-pallings reh war, the effect of German wire-pullings upon the 
minds of credulous and the simple-minded has been more than magical. We have 


repeatedly had. s of the Kaiser's intrigues and cunning. His calling himself 
i. Moke s’ friend, his pretending to be a Haji and then prohibiting 


Muhammadans from erecting mosques in the African Colonies and preventing. 
them from performing their devotions and his proclamation to the public that they 
should not perform the rite of circumcision without the permission of the Govern- 
ment, etc., constitute a powerful indictment sufficient to prevent the densest 
person from regarding the Kaiser as the Muhammadans’ friend. 

The first success, achieved by his espionage, was in the inveigling of the 
‘Young Turk party into his deceitful snare. 

He subsequently practised wire-pulling in Persia and Kabul, but without 
serving any useful purpose. He has now been trying to disturb the tranquility 
of India through some traitorous ingrates, but all these evil-doers have been 
arrested. Such is the result of German wire-pullings and espionage. 


27. The Jaridah-t-Rosgar, of the 19th July, writes: —Mr. Austen Chamberlain 


; has just resigned the office of the Secretary of State 
Mr. Austen Chamberiain. for India. The reason for his taking this step has 
not been shown. It is supposed that the publication of the Mesopotamia Com- 
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mission’s Report made him think it undesirable that he should remain any longer 


at the India Office. . 

Although Mr. Chamberlain was not a great statesman like Lord Morley, yet 
the wise and enlightened manner in which he discharged the duties of the exalted 
office of the Secretary of State for India affords abundant evidence of his great 
natural gifts. Some people rank him with Lord Crewe. 


There is no doubt Lord Crewe was a sympathetic Secretary of State who, 
thanks to his mental alertness, experienced no difficulty in solving India’s intricate 
problems, and always held the balance even. ; 


II.— Hou ADMINISTRATION. 


(a) Police. | 


28. Referring to Police Afpiniehration ‘ a te Presideucy, 2 ate 
ü wou. „%  Sanchari, of the 18th July, points out that, thou 

A7 7 e aan mann it has not become what 8 to be, a eee 
of the last ten or fifteen years’ administration with that of the previous years will 
show that it has greatly improved, and that nowzu-days criminals are seldom put 
to torture by the police, and observes that the authorities will do well to pay 
more attention to the selection of officers, especially Sub-Inspectors, whose. pay 
should be so increased, as to attract graduates and people of social standing, and 


that the inclusion of non-officials in the Selection Committee shows that this matter 


has received the attention of the Government. 


29. Referring'to the prohibition, by the Commissioner of Police, of a procession 
„„ Madras in connection with the recent intern- 
and tho Mainz ner ot Police mente and of a public meeting at Arni by the 
oS aan Assistant Superintendent of Police therein, the 
Manorama, of the 17th July, draws attention to the impropriety of such orders, 
congratulates the Collector of Malabar and the Police Superintendent therein on 
their: action in this matter, and observes that all Distriet offoers will do well to 


remember that unnecessary interference on their part in such matters will, 
instead of doing good, oly tend to create unnecessary stir and dissatisfaction 
among the 20} Pee ene ihe Tes SHOT AI os, oils ed wn 364. 
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(5) Courts. , 


80. The Hindu Nesan, of the 18th July, reproduces in Tamil the substance of 
1 „ | the oc of the Hindu on this subject, which 
. Nane eben of | Mr. appeared in its isane of the 27th ides. a 
“Phys pa we Ne Ad 8 Adverting to the same subject, this pa 
228 e Judge of the hgerves as follows We aay that Kr. 
rr EK. Srinivasa Ayyangar is a very bold man, Many 
there are who hanker after Government posts. Sueh men will not feel the least 
eompunction even though they may be kept as temporary Judges for an indefinite 
length of time. But Mr. K. Srimivasa Ayyangat is not one who bas such en 
attitude of mind. By continuing as a Judge of the High Court, he was only a 
loser in his income. He has decided to give up the post of a Judge, not oovetous 
of the dignity of the silver mace to the risk of his income. It will be no wonder 
that such troubles occur until the regulations relating to the constitution of the 
High Court are amended. 
Referring to the recent addition made to the number of the permanent 
The Madras Hich Court Judges of the Madras High Court, the Lokopakari, 
. pie peta of the 28rd July, observes:—It would have given 
satisfaction to thé Indians if the Secretary of State for India had acted upon the 
recommendations of the Government of Madras. It has to be inferred that his 
objeet in not acting upon the said recommendations is to benefit the Anglo-Indians. 
In consequence of the present arrangement, Mr. K. Srinivasa Ayyangar, who had 
been a temporary Judge for two years, lost the chance of being confirmed, and 
resigned his office. The step taken by him is, indeed, a honourable one. 


31. A correspondent to the Andhraprekasita, of the 16th July, says: — The 
Nadal Deputy Tahsildar of Pattipadu division adjourne 
orn oer, eases many times if the parties are nut prepared for 
a comprgmise. They are fortunate if they enter into a compromise. If they do 
not, the accused is fined heavily. However insanitary Pattipadu may be and 
however impure the water in tanks may be, nobody is there to remedy these 
evils. All the same, persons accused of nuisance, ryots who occupy lands 
unauthorisedly and cartmen who refuse to allow bamboos being taken gratis 
from their carts, are fined after being forced to admit their offences. 


(e) Jails. 


32. Adverting to the report on the Administration of Jails in this Presidency 
during 1916 and the order of the Government 
thereon, the Swadesamitran, of the 20th July, writes 
as follows:—Of the 91,956 persons. incarcerated during the year, only 22,632 
were prisoners who had been convicted. Though. for the convenience of judicial 
administration, it is but necessary to proceed with the conduct of trials confming 
in jails a large number of persons who are charged with erinies, yet, as many of 
them might not be guilty and as we know that such persons are often ordered by 
agistrates to be kept on remand in sub-jails, it is but just that the cases 
against them are disposed of as expeditiously as possible. While there is a 
decrease in the average number of days on which prisoners under trial in the 
Sessions Courts were kept in jails Iast year, there is an increase in the number of 
days on which J under trial in the arc e courts were kept during 
the year. We think that this 1s due to the fact that the mugistrates yield to the 
wishés of the police. Magistrates mostly accept the plea adduced by the police, 
that the prisoner, if released on bail, would tamper with the police . witnesses and 
ree him to jail p> saw ars, cn vo believe that = often causes ne 
the proper administration of justice, It is quite posible for the lowspai ice 
sabordinates to tamtpet with the witnesses of ‘the accused int thie summe Phe 
Prisoner can with the witnesses of the police. It will, therefore, be in keepi 


‘With: jnetace, if the Government impress on the ‘that; it will be against 
unless, they! suspect that be 


Jail administration. 


the Spirit of the law to remand a prisoner to 

would abscond and not appear for trial before the uỹ¹tt 
| Ninety-four! of the number convicted:and: tent) to jail se: 
" 7 * i we n 


16 years of age, while in the previous year this number was | 
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number ‘of javenile offenders is a matter for satisfaction. If the authorities 
tes that the juvenile offenders do not lose their seneo of shame while in ja, it 


vill be quite pos b offenders to 5 an pg 1 aſter oy release. 
The practice, however, prevails in certain places, of the police people watchi 
their movements in villages alter their release and speaking about 3 a 


others. It is ewential that this practice should be put an end to. 
Of the 12,010 convicts released from jails last year, 2,801 are said to have 
Jost their weight. ‘The reason for this is not mentioned in the report, but the head 


of the department would have done well to have referred to this. If he is not 


aware of * trust he will ascertain the same and see whether there is anything 
wrong in the administration of the jails concerned. The efforts taken to educate 


the convicts and to im instruction to them in religion bear testimony to the 
fact that the jail administration is now carried on with greater sympathy than 
G 8 
The Sampad Abhlyutaya, of the Las iJ og Rabie :-—Owing to want of 
5 Preside accommodation in the jails in the Madras Presi- 
e — id dency, the prisoners have to be huddled like sheep. 
Their health is thus undermined. Seeing that more men than can find room in 
the jails are convicted, it is remarked in some quarters that the Magistrates are 
overzealous in warding off crime and that persons punished for petty offences are 
being thrown into the company of criminals, It seems desirable, therefore, to 
appoint a Commission to enquire into this matter. 7 


83. The Peta Chintamani, for July 1917, reproduces the comments of the 
Swadesamitran, of the 11th July on this Bill, which 


are abstracted in paragraph 39 of Report No. 29 of 
1917. 


34. Referring to the very large newer of 2 e in ie depart- 
neational department ment as in the other departments of public service 

“i de ; and to the appointment of personal assistants to the 
Inspectors and Assistant Inspectors of Schools notified in the Fort St. George 
Gasette of the 19th June 1917, the Dravidan, of the 20th July, observes that out 
af the 28 intments of assistants, only 3 have been given to Non- 


The Patoa University Bill. 


Brahmans, it cannot be believed that more Non-Brahmans with the requisite 
rr for this post are not available and that this injustice is due to the 
lact that in every d ent of public service, the Brahmans wield greater 
influence, and hopes that the authorities will hereafter at least consider the claims 
of the Non-Brahmans in the matter. 


85. Adverting to the commotion caused in the Caithness Hall attached to 
the Madras Christian College 


A stir in the Caithness Hall. the admission of 


af the Werd Jul ; 
the 


e It is an i 
institution to force social 


‘will of the non-Brahmin students in it, ay 

conduct of: the authorities is unsati ... This interference with the religious 
tule of the Hindss:is sure to cause commotion in the Hind n ty. It is not 
table far: the authorities to staop to thie without the consent of ents. 
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ee ber this new procedusé Hindus will not keep quiet if 
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they think that their religious feelings have been interfered with. That is why 
the Government follow a neutral policy in religious matters and thus ‘Maintain 
peace. If the college authorities forget this they will bring discredit to the 
college. All the Hindus should, without minding the differences between the 
Brahmins and the non-Brahmins, unite together, firmly represent their opinions 


to the college authorities and thus free the students from their troubles. 


Hume Aman, 36. Adverting to the reports on the working of the three First-grade colleges 

zy 24th, 1917. 1 ella ot in this presidency during the year 1916-1917, the 

Pesto aga Presidency. Hindu Nesan, of the 24th July, observes that, if the 

' heavy expenditure incurred in the management of 

the Presidency College is also incurred in the case of the other two colleges, they 
would also turn out highly commendable results. | 


AwDERAPATRIKA, 37. Under this heading the Andhrapatrika, of the 16th July, describes the 
3 aly lek 7917. 13 difficulties of the student population in the course of 


which it writes:—The reports of the Government 

Colleges give a vivid picture of the difficulties entailed on the student population 
by the present system of education. How many students are not yearly landed in 
despair, having failed in their examinations, wasted their money and energy, 
hysical and mental, and become good-for-nothing? ‘Their life is gradually 
ecoming more and more insupportable. . . There is no wonder in Mr. Stone 
not being satisfied with the proposal made by the Principal of the Rajahmundry 
College for remedying this evil. Examinations are like gambling. ‘he number 
of text-books is fast increasing. ‘The incidence of the questions is not regulated 
so as to include all the books. Questions bear on out-of-the-way and neglected 
nooks and corners and are calculated more to pluck than to test. The abnormal 
failure cannot be ascribed to defective teaching on the part of the professors or 
defective understanding on the part of the students. The appointment of 
examiners from the various colleges may, in some measure, set right this evil. 
It is natural that questions set by the examiners bear on the portions treated by 
them as important for purposes of teaching and this confers an advantage on the 
students of the metropolitan colleges under the present system of the selection of 
examiners. This leads to the flocking of students from the mufassal colleges to 
the metropolitan colleges, and to disappointment consequent on not securing seats 
therein. The Educational authorities ave to remedy this evil. The number of 
students that waste their money and youth and are ultimately landed in despair 
is on the increase. Their only salvation lies in taking to national education, 
which provides both for their culture and their living. National Colleges are 
inviting them. Many are plucked in English. Why should they spend so much 
energy for acquiring a foreign language and come to disappointment r 
should youths, as Mr. Couldrey remarks, become victims to these unnatural 
slaughters, and have their future enveloped in darkness? . May our country- 


men, hereafter at least, give national education to their youths and contribute to 
national progress ! 


Awpmnarararca, 38. The Andhrapatrika, of the 18th July, says in its leader: The Mara tia 
July 18th, 1917. LEE e says:—- The difference in ideals that now exists 


between the educated and the masses is due to our 
failure to give due importance to vernaculars. If prominence had been given 
to them in education and in the administration of the coun , the country would 
have by this time risen to eminence.” As stated by Mr. andhi, if the mother 
tongue is not respected, no method of self-government can make us fit for self - 
government. The importance which the people of Bombay are giving to their 
vernaculars is growing day by day. But they must recognise that to start verna- 
cular schools, and to give importance to vernaculars in administration and in 
education the country should be divided into provinces on a language basis. 


Then facilities will be afforded for i ; RE 
medium of the vernaculars. id Paves: higher education ‘through the 
39. A correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 20th July, says: Our 
Schools, and the swadeshi schools are rather so many markets for the sale of 
movement the books of foreign merchants than schools. They 
: will be rid of this bad name if all the schoolmasters 
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and the Educational authorities see their way to prescribe books written and 
publislied by Indians. May the school authorities thus help on the swadeshi 

40. The Andhrapairika, of the 20th July, represents a lady speaker to have 
The western educational policy. 


said on the occasion of the opeaing of the Madana- 
appointed to speak on behalf of the westerners, who have not properly understood 


lle National University College, that she was 


national education methods and whose educational policy has brought about 


regrettable results in students both in mind and body. 


41. In an article contributed to the Andhraprakasika, of the 20th July, under 

„ this heading, a correspondent remarks that the 
Eduoation and students. present education concerns itself more to testing 
than to teaching, that education was better in the times of Doctor Miller and 
other former educationists, and that the examination scare contributes to the 
large percentage of failures in the Intermediate Examination. 


42. The Desama ta, of the 18th July, publishes a Telugu version of the article 
n by Mr. Earnest Wood on the subject which contains 
the following remarks :--Our educational system is 
not adapted to the ideals of the country, and calls for a revolution and not merely 
areform therein. Itis sixty years old, and is calculated to train youths for service 
in Government offices and not for enabling them to lead independent lives. 
Our present education has been the cause of the ruin of our national arts, and of 
virtues such as independence. It has been a plague to our patriotic spirit. 
While such are the facts, those that have introduced it forget that they are the 
authors of ali these evils, and proclaim that we are useless in 22 way, devoid 
of enterprise and unfit for responsible public rights. . . The demand of the 
present generation for complete life cannot be discarded by anyone. 


43. The Andhrapatrika, of the 23rd July, in a leaderette under this heading, 
8 eikik cam is refers to the six objections raised by the Times 
ge ee oe ee. inst the imparting of instruction in the verna- 
culars and refutes them. Jt concedes that there is some truth in the sixth 
objection to the effect that, in the capital towns containing a mixed population, the 
use of English is necessary, and suggests as a remedy the division of the countr 
into provinces on linguistic basis before attempting to impart education throug 
the medium of the vernaculars, and establishing vernacular schools and colleges. 


44. The Andhrapatirika, of the 23rd July, writes under this heading: — The 
Principals’ Conf Hindu says that the discussion bore on the Govern- 
1 oe ate ment order prohibiting students from attending 
political meetings. We understand that all the Principals, with one exception, 
expressed themselves against the Government order. There is a report that the 
Principal of the Christian College declared that the order may lead to more evil 
than good. This order is difficult to enforce. Professors and lecturers of 
colleges must go to every meeting to note the names of their students. This is 
mr a and police surveillance will be fruitless. . . It is said that a Princi 
proposed that a list of undesirable speakers must be published. . . The 
matter ‘may be entirely entrusted to the Principals, who will impose healthy 
restrictions on their students to secure their well-being. If the report is true that 
P rincipals gave such advice, we request His Excellency Lord Pentland to 
revoke his order and win the gratitude of all. 
The same paper gives a Telugu version of the article of the Hindu referring 
meeting of the Principals and expressing its comments thereon. 


45. The Desamata, of the 18th July, expresses its gratitude to the Director of 
Teachers’ College, Raiahmund Public Instruction and the Government for having 
| ge, Kalahmundry. given a Teachers’ College manned by Andhra 

teachers to the Telugu country. | 
46. Referring to the suggestion made by the Times of India that the Indian 
The v; <i cs Sahl niversities should try to provide employment to 
livelih hay by th e their those that they educate, as certain societies attached 
Wasn unt to the Oxford and London Universities are doing 
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» England, the Andhrapatrike, of the 19th July, asks:— Will the Indian 

Universities Sue their duties even now. Our opinion is that, unless the 

‘Indians give their boys national education, this problem will not be satisfactorily 

solved. Pe 

| 0 t of the Swadeshabhimani, of the 20th July, complains 

} | 2 7 thy eer -. that the cost of maintaining children at cabaal even 

14 . The increasing cost of school in the lower classes, has increased enormously 

110 | Edueatien. f during recent years chiefly owing to the present 

practice of changing text-books every year, 80 that it is no longer possible to use 

2 them for the younger children in succession and the enormus demands made on 
the students in regard to costly exercise books and other stationery articles. 


} f . 46. In commenting favourably on the Bill to be introduced by the Hon’ble 


. . Mr. Krishna Rao, making education compulsory in 
ä l paces municipal towns, the. Kerala Pairita, of the “Diet 
} July, points out that, in addition to the increased grant which may be ex pected 
iT from the Government, it may necessitate the imporition of a special tax in certain 
0 ! municipalities; which in view of the importance of the subject, cannot be grudged, 
} and hopes that the few defects in the Bill, the exclusion of female education from 
its scope for example, will be got rid of at its committee stage. 


| Manonaua, 49. Referring to the recent conference of the principals of the first- and 
1 7% 24th, 1 917. : ia second- grade —— in the presidency at the 
1 Students and politics Banqueting Hall at Madras, the Manorama, of the 
| i : 24th July, endorses the remarks of the principals, congratulates them on their 
1 having freely and boldly expressed their views, instead of encouraging the 
1 Government to walk through a wrong path, and hopes that the Government will 
| not reject their views altogether. 


| 50. The Qaumi Report, of the 23rd July, writes :—In the columns of our issue 
| Muslim College in Madras of the 5th instant we wrote that Muhammadans have 
if oe et an ĩãdea that Government can bring about reconcilia- 
an tion and concord between both parties and gather together the different factions 
if 


under its wing. We do not despair of His Excellency Lord Pentland taking as 
‘much trouble and interest in the mag age of a Muslim College in Madras as 
His Honour Sir James Meston took in 


| : e founding of a Shiah College at 
40 : Lucknow. 
Subsequently, on the 13th July, the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim 
10 published his statement in which he showed that the college should be established 
4) in Madras. The next day we threw further light on the subject. The decision 
ae of the Government in the matter was anxiously awaited and speculation was rife 
| ee as to what the Government procedure would be; whether it would maintain its 
| former neutral attitude, or give effect to our proposal of the 5th instant. 
It is very gratifying to learn that, just as Justice Abdur Rahim concurred in 
, our views, His Excellency Lord Pentland has caused our hopes to be realised. 
ä On Thursday last, His Excellency held a conference, consisting of a few official 
| and non-official members, at which it was unanimously resolved that a Muslim 
1 College should be established in Madras, and that the Government should supple- 
ment Teme efforts and assistance. 

We are deeply indebted to His Excellency for rightly appreciating the nature 
of this domestic squabble among the 1 i acceding request 
| that he should endeavour to bring the various factions together under his personal 
} 10 patronage. | : | . 

1 | In this His Excellency has, up to a certain point, been successful. 

M | The editor sums up the past situation in the concluding lines. 
i e What the sage performs the fool will oO. 

But after exposure to public contempt a thousaiill times. 


, (0) Local and Municipal. 
51. Adverting to the question of water-supply in the 


city which was 
‘Water-sapply in Madras, diseusged in the recent imesting of the Corporation 
3 * „ of Madre, ‘the Swedesa “of “the 1 July, 


e 
eee, 
ee 
a aS 
„ ene 
e 


authorities either supply filtered water inadequate to 10 
[the peaple, or else grow wild with complaints about this pix 
Take e . 1 of unfiltered water. Is it after 2 
y dakhs bere vi the people's money had been spent? 
by Mr. Lloyd, the then President o 
| were opened by His Excellency Lord 
it appeared that the ar Pa — in Madras — ended. But judged 
, all the statements then made now seem to be Ii L c in a 
is the reason for the filters being now found ficient? Is the 
is paid to the Special Engineer a mere waste as observed b 
in yeaterday’s meeting? Whatever that may be, 4 
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ould be a continuous supply of water hereafter, he warned 
and used. What gool can the people derive from this 
* enforce them to bail and use the water ? Mosy 
water from the street taps, unable to contain their thirst, w 
on the way. Further, it will be an impossibility for many to boil the 

water even in their houses on aecouat of the high price of firewood. Is it really | 

that the water should be baled before use? Even this is not known 
van himself stated that he could not say 


The 
action rey. — would take. Until this — ey is aal solved, — 
will have to suffer from diseases such as dysentery, as the result of using the 
preseut supply of water, if the opinion of the Health officer happens to be 
eorrect. 


The Mahankataduian, of the Alst July, reproduces the above. -  Mamavaxarapurax, 


July let, 1917. 
The Nato Ohintamans, for July 2017, reproduees the comments of the Vivaxa 
Swadesamitren of the Bith July on this subject, Has 
‘Water-cupply in ‘Madras. 2 2 in paragraph 47 of Report July 1917. 
| 197 


The Andbraprakasika, of the 14th Jul esses its disappointment at Ar, 


the inabilit 0 * oratĩon of Mac ras to supply —— N. 
e a. the req aired ugntity * filtered water. It says 2 


ord to boil the ee re water now let out before drinking 


! oil the water for bouseless be „etc., in ‘the city. ‘There 
us diseases bursting out and ruini 3 the city. The Corpora- 
in do well to supply even at an itional cost only filtered 


of the day. 
| . of the ISth Jul to the present drinking n. 
ee eee e ee, uggests that 0.08 vial 1 


the present evil, ys ‘authorities we should sink 
: ok Sad wits there for N of watering roads, etc. supplying 


We 


“Me tino of the ih 3 the comments of the — 


, on the subject of water July 13th, 1917. 


4 
f= this condition? When the President notified sone 3 8 cee 
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nme Nins, - Referring to the conduct of Mr. Molony, the President ok the Corporation 
July Jeck. 1017. 7 of Madras, at the meeting of the Corporation held 
' on the 17th Jul 1917, in ving his ‘casting vote 
in favour of those who opposed the recommendations of the committee appointed 
to consider the removal of the Special Engineer’s office to the Ripon Buildings, 
the Hindu Nesan, of the 20th idem, writes :— We accept that Mr. Molony has great 
powers of management. But, sometimes, he is very obstinate and acts as he 
pleases even infringing the regulations of the Corporation. This is not desirable. 
What for have so many commissioners been appointed? The object of their 
appointment is to enable the President to act in consultation with them on 
important matters, while they give their opinions in the interest of the citizens. 
While such is the case, is it proper for the President to set aside the regulations. 
and act as he likes paying no heed to the opinions of the commissioners? If, 
when the President was informed that a requisition would be made by ten 
commissioners for the purpose of convening a special meeting to reconsider the 
resolution regarding the location of the Special Engineer’s office, he ordered for 
the renewal of the lease of the building in which that office is at present located, 
does it not prove that he pays no heed to the commissioners? It is not at all 
proper for the President to act infringing the regulations of the Corporation and 
without caring for the views of the commissioners. The President seems to have 
said that, even if the commissioners requisitioned for the convening of a special 
meeting, he had the discretion to fix the date of the meeting. This statement of 
his does not show his skill. No explanation can be offered for the orders given 
by him to execute the rental agreement, knowing that the commissioners pro 

to requisition him for a special meeting. It is strange that Mr. Molony has, 
instead of taking the commissioners to be his colleagues, deemed them to be 
persons who should nod their heads to whatever he said. : 


Hou Nasax 53. The Hindu Nesan and the Dravidan, of the 20th July, express their 
& Dravipa¥, 


satisfaction at the appointment of Khan Rahadur 
Per saga of the Madras Bazl-ul-lah Sahib Bahadur as the Revenue Officer of 
the Madras Corporation. 


Corporation of Madras. 


July 20th, 1917. 


oo Tam The Andhraprakasitka, of the 20th J a is gratified to learn that the 


Oe aie Medias present Senior Presidency Magistrate, Madras, 


a has been appointed the Revenue officer, Madras 
66 Corporation. : 
54. Adverting to the minute of dissent recorded by Sir D. E. Wacha in the 


report of the committee appointed by the Bombay 
2 arrangements in the Corporation to consider 22 on the proposal 
1 8 | to provide for certain sanitary arrangements being 
made for the comforts of the lower classes who reside in huts in certain crowded 


pos of the city, the Hindu Nesan, of the 2ist J uly, says:—The observations of 
ir Wacha about the Bombay Corporation apply equally to the Corporations of 
other presidency towns. Lack of funds is the usual cry that is raised against 
any sanitary reforms proposed. This plea will never cease to be adduced. The 
sanitary arrangements that must of necessity be done must indeed be done. 


55. The Dravidan, of the 24th July, reproduces in its leader in Tamil the 
Local self-government. substance of the leader of Justice on the same 
subject in its issue of the 5th idem. 


56. A Bhimavaram correspondent, to the Hitakarimi,of the 15th July, com- 
1 plains that the Akidu Road, which is always under 
2 vy traffice, is in great disrepair, and prays 
the authorities may take steps to see that it is repaired so ag be fit lor trafic. 
He remarks that the road 


if . never been in such a miserable condition before the 
advent of the present Taluk Board Assistant Engineer, and that the evil is due to 
the want of 2 on the part of the Taluk Boa 


22 * 8 " r 
the engineering sta rd to exercise ‘any control ove 


57. A correspondent to the Andhtapairika, of the 18th. Jaly, draws the 
Water scarcity in Nizam- pe ad of i 3 ‘oard 8 to the diffi- 

patnam. 1 e | 7 8 4 4 | izampatnam, 

ara | Repalli taluk, in getting a supply of drinking water 

in that villag . eae, pply o 

cen, “4 and prays that n — may take.stepa:to free them from 
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Duma, 


July 24th, 1917. 
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58. The Andhraprakaska, 2 os 3 July, 2 . to learn that the Auna in- aui, 
1 e se 4, Officials and the non- ctals forming the committee Ju 20th, 1917. 
‘The District N es appointed to enquire into the law relating to the ‘ 
reform of District Municipalities have agreed on the points that came up: for 
discussion. It says that it is praiseworthy on the part of the rulers to consult 
non-officials and approve of their advice. 


(4) General. 


59. The Swadesamitran, of ‘ag — 1 uly, reproduces in Tamil the review by Sn erna, 
ee the Wei Statesman, a western paper, of a book July isth, 1017. 
The authorities and the people. ön the Indian morals and 1 by 8 8 1 
Mr. Benton, a retired member of the Indian Civil Service, and the review is said i 
to contain the following observations: The attitude of our Government towards 
the education and religion of the Indians is an instance to illustrate how far the 
have failed to understand the spiritual and intellectual life of millions of the 
Indian people. The attachment of the Indians to their religion cannot be 
eo Yet 90 per cent of the civilians pay very little attention to this fact. 
It is indeed shameful even to think of it. II the authorities of the Government 
only show hearty sympathy towards the Indians, the people of the east and the 
west can move with each other more intimately. The feelings of one party will 
be wounded. When itis seen that such sympathy has not in the least been shown 
by the authorities. We will tell Mr. Benton the reason why the educated Indians 
w to be anarchists. It is not because they swerve from the righteous path of 
if while they read in the Government Schools, that they become anarchists. 
The reason is indeed the growth in their minds of the feeling that the authorities 
are not showing any sympathy towards the religious, spiritual and political 
aspirations of the people. 


60. In the course of a communication from a correspondent under the Dassen, 
111 re ee heading the Arrogance of Brahmans and the evil Juy 17th, 1917. 


resulting therefrom published in the Pravidun of 

the 17th July, the following observations occur: — The injustice caused to others 
by those, who-hgve come out in this city of Madras and elsewhere, styling them- 
selves as Brahmans, is not small. In the beginning they approached our people 
as household priests and made a living by this profession. Now, by the grace of 
Kali (the deity of the Yuga) they pass B.A. and B.L. and enter service in big offices. 
If there are 10 Brahmans and 5 non-Brahmans in an office, all these ten join 
together, grow intimate with the officers and try to oust the aforesaid other 
castemen who are our people. If the officers do not yield to their wishes, they 
secure recommendations to the highest officer and see that the other castemen are 
completely removed from their office and replaced by Brahmans. Do officers in 
e of every office notice this? No. Even if they sometimes do, these 
Brahmans say something or other to them and hush it up. Besides, these 
Brahmans tom-tom and blab that they alone belong to the high caste. But they 
come in large numbers, like swarms of bees, to receive with open arms the alms that 
are being given to them by our people. Do these belong to the high caste or do 
we? Even from the standpoint of the Sastras, there is indeed no reason to make 
such a statement. For, they say that the Brahman came out from the face of 
Brahma, the Kshatriya from his shoulders, the Vaisya from his abdomen and the 
udra from his foot, and that those that came out of the face alone are, tlierefore, 
of the highest caste. If what they say is true, Brahma should have indeed created 
men in different ways to suit the different castes. But there is in fact : o such thing. 
All men are exactly of the same type. If a tree grows up with flowers and fruits, 
“an one of its branches yield sweet, one sour, one brackish and one bitter fruits? 
rey Ais these Brahmans are still ignorant of this and vaunt that they alone form 
the high caste, and our men still trust these Brahmans and allow themselves to be 


Maped. These Brahmans attempt to join together and completely root us out. 
hope sons Nerea at least you will not allow them to conduct the ceremonial 
on the occasion of marriages, etc., in your homes. | 
In the course of a letter from 8 correspondent published in the Dravidan D“ 
Brahmans and Non-Brahmans. of the 20th 2 the following observations occur: July 20th, ien. 


e should rmly -believe that the time has come 


4 
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Tor us to acqtiire all rights. It is our duty to help che Non-Brahmaa brethren to 
advance pag vost geet Alas! It is indeed regrettable that, instead of doing this, 
‘the Non-Brahmans, rich and poor, have not given up the practice of making 
‘presents of all kinds to the Brahmans alone. The Non-Brahmans should not here. 
after acquiesce in the fraudulent deeds of Brahmans, done under guise of 
friendship, as the object of the latter is indeed to root out the Non-Brahmans 
completely. Is it not the money of Non-Brahmans that makes the Brahmans treat 
them with contempt? Is it the result of destiny or the fruit of past actions that 
Won-Brahmans should construct temples and choultries at great cost and allow 

Lets Brahmans to earn a living therefrem f ; 
Daivm Paras, 61. The Dravida Patrika, of the 18th July, publishes the proceedings of a 
Jaly 16th, 1917. a : public meeting held in the | of Agaraman- 
The iuterpment of s gudi, near Ayyampet in the ‘Tanjore district, 
owe — Mee. Arandale under the presidency of Mr. Ramanuja Achariyar 
eee of Kumbakönam, to protest against these intern- 
ments. The president of this meeting is reported to have spoken to the — 
about the past and the present candition of India, the Congress and the Home 
Rule movement. Many of those present at the meeting are stated to have taken 

the vow of buying wales goods anly. 


Swarssurruax, The Swadesamitran, of the 18th July, publishes in Tamil the r of 

July 18th, 1017. a public meeting held in Mylapore on the 16th idem, under the presidency of the 
Hon' ble Mr. B. N. Sarma, protesting against these internments. The proceedings 
are published in extenso in the Hindu of the 17th idem. 

This paper also publishes in Tamil the proceedings of the meetings held in 
this connection on the same date at Kumbakönam, ura, Tapjore and Satya- 
nagaram. In the meetings held at the first three places, those present were 
exhorted to take the vow of buying swudeshi goods only. The last two meetings 
were held under the auspices of the local Home Rule Leagues. 

The same paper publishes also the :proceadings of the public meetings held 
at eee, eee and Tirumulleivasal 10 5 these intern- 
ments. People present at the last two meetings are reported to have been asked 
to take the vow of buying swadeshi goods only. 

The same r reproduess in Tamil the substance of the letter written to 

= the Hinds of the 17th idem by its London correspandent regarding these intern- 
ments:and the repressive measures adopted by the Gevernment. 


n, The Swadesamitran, of the 20th July, publishes, as reported by correspondents, 
July 20th, 1917. proceedings of publie meetings held 1 232 "Palghat and — on 
the 10th idem to protest against these internments. A resohution was passed at 
the last meeting te-purchase and patronize Mer possible. At 
be e present at the meeting were exhorted to tdke a vow to purchase 
Ou goods. 
Phe paper also publishes from the pen of a correspondent the proceedings 
‘of a public meeting held at Sattur * resolutiens are stated to have been 
passed to protest against these internmente Sad to ‘continue dhe efforts made fer 
the acquisition of e Rule under the British Exmpire. 
The * Prapanchamitran, of ag e yn writes as follaws on this subject oi 
. n We would venture to aay that the order of the 
ov Besant Governor to intern these three persons, who worked 
ae ie a ee _ . dor the welfare of the poor people, in these days, 
when England has taken part in the great war, the like of which was never 
seen bef are, to crush the tyranny of Germany, ani when it is imperativ 
more attention to Ne love and co-operation of the Indians 
contributions for the war, clearly shows his shott- 
to the principles of the liberal party to which ‘he 
‘the internment, in her seventiath year, of the lady, 


‘by the people, is good in one respect. The eruéision df Che 
Wie fn nrg" Tm cident 
through the troubles experienced by ‘Muhammatl Nabi. Sima 


PararanOmamMiITRAN, 


Jane 24th, 1917. 


OT 


ee? aE LAS nern. 4 me Fe he ar aoe 


74 . N ; a a E 3 a ‘ Poy 7 12 | hs 
Sastras, that the endeavours now and then made for the reforma- 


have acquired strength only Hhepagh, the sufferings of the 
„Though we are glad 


initiators, This is not 8 fact unknown td Lord Pentland | 

that his stringent repressive measures have been elpful towards the development 

of such t ties as union and patriotism, vet we are overtaken b 
of the Madras Governor is not in keeping with the sayin 


4 woe 


sorrow that t e action 


" 1 
** 


brotherhood. 


62, The Swadesamitran, of * 19th July, reproduces in Tamil the letter 
wee * written to the press by Doctor Nanjunda Rao 
Tubercalosis ler regarding this Institute, which appears in the 
Hindu of the 18th idem. 


a The Andhrapatrika, of the 20th July, gives a Telugu version of the letter 


rene @ AE . e to Mew India of Mr. Nanjunda Rao criticising 
„ taberonlosis hospital at the advisability of establishing a tuberculosis 
Madras. hospital at Madras. | 1 etki 
63: The Dravida Patrika, of: the 18th July, writes:—The resignation of 
sf! ‘Cembetain Mr. Chamberlain of the office of the Secretary of 
42 an State for India, at the present juncture, has given 
great relief and satisfaction to the Indians. It may, perhaps, cause regret to 
many of the bureauerats in India and the Anglo-Indian Press, as Mr. Chamberlain 
conducted himself as one supporting their views. It is the principle of many of 
the Hindus not to speak ill of those that are dead and those that have retired 
from service. It is not our object to infringe this principle. But it is our duty 
to give out the truth so far as it relates to public affairs. At the time he was 
appointed the Secretary of State for India, the Indians did not receive the nomina- 
tion with much satisfaction as he belonged to the conservative party. But the 
bold attitude taken by him in support of India, when the Manchester merchants 
raised a loud ery: the increase of cotton duty by the Government of India, 
caused great satisfaction to the Indians. Then he; spoke impartially caring for 
justice alone. The proceedings of the Imperial Conference also were in a way 
responsible to draw the Indians nearer to him. The nomination by him of 
Mr. Bupendranath Basu as a member of his council is also worthy of notice. But 
the statements recently made by him in the Parliament about the internment by 
the Madras Government of Mrs. Besant and her two colleagues and the action of 
the authorities in India led to fhe abatement of the confidence which many of the 
Indians had in him. 
The Andhrapatrika, of the 13th July, says: — Whatever might be the 
em sg oe ee reason for Mr. Chamberlain’s resignation, his 
A. Chambertein. administration did not satisfy the Indians. His 
knowledge of India and the, ideals of the Indians was so small that the Indians 
called him the . no nothing Chamberlain.“ He had to depend on his subordinates. 
He used to nod his assent to everything done by them and never did anything 
independently manifesting his individuality. Every one considered his reply 
regarding the recent internments as insipid. . It would have been better if he had 
enquired into the matter and then given his opinion. Instead of doing so, he 
tried to justify the internments on the strength of the reports sent to him. . This 
distatisfied the Indians. Responsible leaders like Mr. Wacha informed the Prime 
ol the zesentment and surprise that the words of Mr. Chamberlain have 
caused ito the; Indians.’ But the heart of Mr. Chamberlain is puro. In the matter 
of th ing of im duties in India, he fought with the Laneashire merchants 
be sppointed, that 
nsi 


- Under this heading, the Audbreprakasika, of the} 14th July, says: — The 
‘Mt, Chatibbdrlain’s deni n.  MAvocates of immediate, Home Rule say that alter 
lL. agin et ean.) hearing of the internment of Mrs. Besant and others 
1. time “Minister and His Majesty the..King-Emperor got angry with 

Chamber and reproved him harshly, and that this is the chief reason of 


that the British flag has been hoisted for establishing liberty, equality b | 
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is resignation. This is not to be believed in. It is not a fact that Mr. Chamber- 
ti ete his assent to the order of internment without the knowledge of the 
Prime Minister and His Imperial Majesty. It the Prime Minister and His 
Majesty the King-Emperor reproved Mr. Chamberlain, why did they not cancel 
the internment, and thus remedy the wrong? So we think ‘that the surmise of 
the Home Rulers, made out of youthful enthusiasm, is not right at all. 


It cannot be said that Mr. Chamberlain is comparable to the distinguished 
State Secretaries. We think he has nothing in common with Mr. Morley. When 
Mr. Chamberlain was appointed as Secretary of State certain newspapers remarked 
that he was altogether useless, but those very newspapers began to applaud him 
when on behalf of India, he made a bold stand against the threats of cashire 
merchants in the matter of the ‘additional import duties in India. From the 
moment of his appointment as State Secretary for India, he had been following 
a liberal policy. We were hoping that he, who was praised by the very same 
men who first decried him, would become a true friend of India, We even heard 
that he would be liberal in granting some political concessions to our country 
after the war. , 

Immediate Home Rulers want complete self-government after the war. Non- 
Brahmans want separate representation for separate classes. The Maharaja of 
Bikanir said that the Government would grant to India some political concessions 
after the war. The Government do not publish what reforms they are going to 
introduce after the war. At this juncture a firm person should be appointed as 
Secretary of State for India. It may be said that Mr. Montagu who has personal. 
acquaintance with the State of affairs in India is a fit man for the post. He has 
great love for India. If he is appointed, Indians will be gratified. 


Dusaqara, The Desamata, of the 18th July, writes in its leader under this heading :— 
re 5 The few small political privileges that we had of 
„ n ot Mr. late, we had during the tenure of the office of the 


Secretary of State by Mr. Chamberlain. They are, 
the representation of India in the Imperial War Conference, the creation of an 


additional Indian membership in the Council of the Secretary of State for India, 
and the increase of the tax on cotton imports. ‘These privileges are not, however, 
of much consequence to us. Judging from the repressive policy of the Govern- 
ments in India, representation in the Imperial Conference does not appear to have 
led to any change in the angle of vision of our rulers. At a time when the 
abolition of the.India Council is desired, it gives little consolation that an Indian 
member has been added on to it. The increase of the taxes on the cotton imports 
is but a temporary war measure. . It is said that Mr. Montagu belongs to 

2 the liberal party and has some sympathy for Indian aspirations., 

ANDERAPATRIEA, The Andhrapatrika, of the 19th July, gives a Telugu version to the 


July 19th, 117. Resignation of Mr. Chamberlain. following effect ofan article from the Jndian Patriot 


_ which. is said to have republished it from the Amrita 
Basaar Patria on this subject :— There is a school in a village. The school- 


master was a very eruel and hard-hearted man. He used to beat boys to death 
and close their ears. By God’s grace he died. All the boys were delighted as if 
their troubles were over. An intelligent lad among them said:. Why are you 
so Jubilent. As the proverb goes: If a man who eats fowls is gone, one who eats 
sheep may come instead. Our fathers will not keep quiet; because this school- 
master has died. They may bring in a man still more cruel. For the termina- 
2 — = 28 the only reps He that our fathers should die.” The delight 
e 6 indians on account of the resignati . erlai ike the 
delight of the said schoolboys. oy gavel . 1 ge aga 


64. Adverting to the 1 Der made in the report of the | 
July 19th, 1017. The exod to the hills. mia mm ion ardin the exodus or 

in 2 | the Government of In 'tothe hills, the Dravidan, of 
me 19th July, observes : who have to use their brains 
with the sweat of their N in the discharge of their 
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to the Nilgiris, will not decline to go there. So it is not in the least justifiable 
to object to the exodus of the Government to the hills merely on the ground that 


jt involves heavy expenditure. ‘I'his exodus does not iu any way interfere with - 


the work of the Government, and is found to be necessary to save the officers 
from the excessive heat of the sun. It is only those persons who are highly 
ignorant and cherish evil thoughts, and who ure actuated by strong jealousy and 
false patriotism, that will condemn and scoff at the action of the e in 
going to the hills. But this condemnation should be treated with indifference. 


65. Referring to the report of the Mesopotamia Commission and the appoint- 
| . ment of Mr. Montagu as the Secretary of State for 
The new Secretary o r India, the Swadesamitran, of the 19th J uly, writes: — 

India. a Two or three defects in the administration of India 
bave been brought to light by this report. It is necessary that we should refer to 
one or two of them. The first ix that relating to the arrangement made by the 
late Commander-in-Chief, Lord Kitchener, after great altercation with Lord 
Curzon, regarding the political relations which should obtain between the Military 
Department and that of general administration. The weakness of that arrange- 
ment is now said to be the cause of the present mismanagement. The second is 
the condemnation in the report of the delay caused in the conduct of business by 
the exodus of the Government of India to the hills. The third is the observation 
made in the report that the mutual responsibility between the Secretary of State 
and the Guvernment of India has not been properly defined, and in consequence 
great blunders had been committed, in connection with which Mr. Chamberlain 
and Lord Hardinge are liable to blame. It is in order to refute this charge that 
both of them tried to oq their respective offices so that they might freely 
defend their cause in the Parliament. As Lord Hardinge was holding an office 
in the Civil Service which carries a permanent pay, his resignation has not been 
accepted but he has been permitted to defend himself. But Mr. Chamberlain, 
who was holding an office connected with the Parliament, seems to have made up 
his mind tq give up the same while matters relating to his conduct were to be 
discussed in the Parliament. Whatever may be his reason for giving up the office, 
it is unnecessary for us to say once again’that no Indian is dissatisfied with his 
resignation. It is our duty to express to Mr. Montagu, who was formerly the 
Under Secretary of State for India under Lord Morley, our immense satisfaction 
at his having accepted that office in place of Mr. Chamberlain especially. at this 
uncture. It will be in the memory of our readers that under Lord Morley 

supported and completed the reforms relating to the Legislative and 
Executive Councils. The bureaucrats are now stringently ado ting repressive 
measures with the help of the Viceroy and the full support of Mr. Chamberlain, 
who was till now the Secretary of State for India, in such a way that these 
reforms may, as far as possible, prove to be ineffective, and may not be 
extended. e result is that many patriots have to lose, without any judicial 
trial even the preliminary rights to which the subjects of a country are naturally 
entitled. At the time when the great war broke out, Lord Hardinge, the 
then Viceroy, ipported with magnanimity the loyalty and patriotism of the 
people and encouraged them to sacrifice men and money profusely for the war. 
After his retirement ‘from office, the broad view that is being taken throughout 
the empire om account of the great services rendered by him to the war and the 
movement that is going on as a result of this war, for reforming the world have 
tpread very 1 among the people. However, in the actions of the bureau- 
2 it 1s indeed ult to And either the liberal views consistent with the 
+ ve, OF an earnéstness in the matter of the Indians acquiring Home Rule soon. 


In this situation, ures are resorted to both openly and 

hey penly and secretly and 
actions taken so agitation may be e 
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is being shown to us by the other members of the empire is also being com- 
en e All the Indians, therefore, are with immense falch and eagerness oping 
that, on the reconstruction of the empire after the war, they will algo acquire self. 
government and an equal pontine in the empire and that the British rule will 
continue long. How can it be said to be good statesmanship at this juncture to 
intern persons revered by the people, to subject lectures and newspapers to restric. 
tions and make endeavours to suppress the Home Rule agitation? All Indians 
have confidence in Mr. Montagu that he' has the acuteness of intellect to rightly 
realise the present situation and rectify the same. ‘Would he boldly make use of 
his ability and his experience of the bureaucrats and change the present policy 
and adopt the principles of Home Rule? The Indians eagerly await his reply 
and decision in this matter. In this they have for their support the statement 
made by him in the Parliament when the Report of the Mesopotamia Commission 
was discussed. What he said then was that those responsible for the administra- 
tion of the Government of India should conduct themselves in such a way that 
they are more responsible to the Indian public than to the authorities at home. 
This indeed is the object of the reforms’ proposed by the great assemblies here. 
If he is prepared to give a liberal interpretation to his words and adopt them 
with courage, Mr. Montagu should set aside the illiberal proposals for reform 
submitted by the Government of India, and give effect to the liberal reforms 
suggested by the great assemblies here. This indeed is the proper course for him 
to follow. , 


Dravipay, 
Madras, 
July 20th, 1917. 


learn her condition. Is there no difference between a 
who never came to India but attends to the disposal in London of matters relating 


I The new Secretary of Etats for M Montagu as the Secretary of State for Indis 
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We mest note that it is natural with the Anglo-Indians to waite: in the same 


strain of statesmen like Lord Ripon, Lord Morley and Lord Hurdinge, who 


showed sympathy towards the feelings of the Indians. The London Times, which 
is accustomed to write prejudicially to our progress, supporting the bureaucracy, 
has already given a severe warning to the new Secretary. It says that the state- 
ment made by him regarding the reforms to be introduced in the Indian 
administration should be deemed to be an expression of his own opinion and not 
as a definite pronouncement in his official capacity. The London Times is again 
alarmed at the statement recently made by him in the Parliament, that a larger 
share of the responsibility in the administration of India should, in course of time, 
be given to the Indians, and says that this is not the policy to be adopted by one 
holding office of the Secretary of State. But we must point out that the warning 
given by that paper is not proper. He has expressed similar views in connection 
with the administration of this country while he was the Under Secretary of State 
for India. He stated in the Parliament some years back that the two important 

roblems worthy of consideration were, how much of the powers of control the 

arliament have over India should be delegated to the Indians and how the 
powers that remain with them should be exercised. As, after the close of the war, 
the time would come for a solution of these problems with a liberal spirit, it will 


no longer be ible to put off the consideration of these without coming to a 
firal decision thereon. | 
The Lokopekari, of the 23rd July, expresses its satisfaction at the appoint- 


ment of Mr. Montagu as the Secretary of State for India for the same reasons as 
those advanced by the Swadesamtiran and the Hindu Nesaz of the 19th idem, and 
trust that, during his tenure of office, the administration of this country will be 
conducted with due regard to the aspirations of tne people and that it will, there- 
fore, be conducive to their advancement. 


The Andhrapatrika, of os 19th July, writes under this heading: 
8 ew aspirations have sprung in the minds of the 
ri wast > sg Maries vee ople of India in accordance with the times. The 
ideal of tara is agitating their minds. Our rulers do not like this and the Gov- 
ernment of India is also opposed toit. Constitutional agitation is thus suppressed. 
The Defence of India Act is employed to put down political agitation. Intern- 
ments are increasing in number. Mr. Chamberlain, wha@has been the Secretary 
of State for India till now has not been able to understand the condition of things 
in the country personally and he gave his assent to the repressive measures. The 
people are growing more and more despondent. While things stood thus, as if it 
was a God-send, the Mesopotamia Conmmission’s report was published and the 
Government intended to appoint a special tribunal for the trial of those who were 
therein stated to be at fault. Mr. Chamberlain was also found fault with. We 
have already declared that the appointment of such a tribunal was not in keeping 
with the honour of the country. Mr. Chamberlain could not bear the dishonor 
shown to him and he resigned his appointment. The trial was given up on the 
advieo of the English people. The -Wudras Mai! thereupon rejoiced supposing 
that Mr. Chamberlain. would withdraw his resignation. For sume reason or 
another he did not menee his mind. He might have felt the burden of Indian: 
administration too much for him. Thougb he is kind-hearted, it must be said 
that it was for his good to have given up the responsibility of Indian administra- 
Hon, as he had little knowledge of the country. . 
The resignation of Mr. Chamberlain has proved a blessing for India. 
lt is but natural that the people should eagerly expect him (Mr. Montagu) to 
show. that flinching courage which he showed when partition of Bengal was 
annulled. Unlike Mr, Chamberlain, who knows nothing of India, Mr. Montagu 
estes. knowledge of India gained by experience and be is also well disposed 
e is only 98 years old. He is not therefore too old to learn new 
d toc the old if necessary. . Mr. Montagu does not like 
bureaucracy should merely for the sake of prestige disallow a change, even 
Nr necessary. A few years ago Mr. Montagu said that 
we principel, duty of Government to work for the prosperity of the subjects 
jist it is not statesmanship to stand in the way of the progress of the people. 
12th instant in his speech in the House of Commons on the question of the 
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Mesopotamia Conmission’s report, he emphatically’ asserted that the Indian 
Government should adopt a form of administration mere responsiblo to the 
Indians. It is not therefore surprising that the Indians should be glad that Mr. 
Montagu who possesses such excellent ideals should hold the reins of adminis- 
tration. The Angl»Indian press is feeling anxiety as regards this 
appointment. Whatever be the opinion of the English papers, Mr. Montagu 
has already declared: We have promised to take a forward step and we intend 
keeping our promise.” We believe that his administration will help on the 
realization of the aspirations of the [ndians. It is r yh statesmen to 
forget their old promises after taking up an offiee. Lord ey who had spent 
his whole energy for the Irish Home Rule forgot his generots intentions after he 
became the Secretary of State for India. We believe that Mr. Montagu will not 
do so, but that he will satisfy the people of India by his administration. 


in commenting very favourably upon the appointment of Mr. Montagu 

„ 7 as Secretary of State for India, the Lokaprakasam, 
The Secretary of State. of the 23rd July, points out that the Indian papers 
are pleased with the appointment, which is the very reason why the Anglo-Indian 
pers, which are opposed to India’s progress, express fears and misgivings, and 
observes that there is reason to believe that Mr. Montagu, who possesses a know- 
ledge of India and of her affairs which no other Secre of State had, and who 
must have known that tlie Indians were very much displeased at the ignorance 
displayed by Mr. Chamberlain on Indian affairs will, instead of being a mere 
puppet at the India Council or one who blindly believes the reports of the Indian 


administrators, consult the wishes and views of the Indians, especially of their 
leaders, before he takes action in any matter. 


Referring to the resignation of Mr. Austen Chamberlain, the 8 

of the 17th July, points out that, owing to his ready 

Bompetary of State See ioe acquiescence in all that the men on the spot do, 

there will not be many in India who regret it, and that his replies to the interpel- 

lations on the subject of the recent internments shows that he does not know 

much about India, and observes that the present troubles in India will practically 
come to an end, if Lord Hardinge succeed him as Secretary of State. 


The Manorama, of the 20th July, comments favourably on the appointment 


of Mr. Montagu as SecMtary of State for India, which in the present circum- 
stances will, it thinks, give some relief to the Indians. | 


The Yogakshemam, of the 20th July, and the Kerala Patrika, of the 21st, 


; also comment favourably on the appointment of Mr. Montagu in place of 
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Mr. Chamberlain, whose administration, the former thinks, was not a success. 


66. Anent the remarks of the Statesman of Calcutta re ing the appoint- 

ä ment of Mr. Mon as the tary of State for 

R and the Anglo- India, that as the Uses Rearciary vl State for 
: * India he has proved himself unfit for that office, the 


Swadesamitran, of the 20th July, observes :—In whose opigion was his incapacity 
2 ? The then Secretaries of State for India, Lorch orley and Lord Crew, 
iad great regard for him. We are aware that his speech with reference to Indian 
Budget on the reforms to be introduced in the administration of India were highly 
commended by the House of Commons. It seems the statement then made by 
him that, as India was rogressing day by day, the administration of that country 
should also be reformed, is still causing pain io the Anglo-Indian press. Further, 
Mr. Montagu has indeed committed another serious mistake recently! When 
bility of ‘the Ge affair 8 mare in the Parliament, he said that the = 
overnme ia to ‘British Government should ua 
decrease.and that the fo ery n ; 


- rmer Government should de held responsible to the Indian 
public. Phe Statesman can never su bel responsible 


, | tt this statement, and has therefore 
5 A to find * * 22 fear that the reine Soe hind Oh 36 the hands 
16 Dureaucrats may be loosened, as one with liberal views has become the 
Secretary of State bor Hal. What would ges this paper write, which only a few 
days back eame out with a curious theory, that ‘one without any knowledge of 
should be the Beeretary of State for India? oh 
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our Angio-Indian friends are trying their best to obstruct India getting liberty. 

gio It is said that Mr. Irwin proposed the establishinest 
| „ ok a European Association in England to thwart the 
endeavours vf the Indians to prevail on the English people to grant them swaray. 


+ us see how long our lo-Indian friends can hide the real conditions of India 
rs freedom-loving British people. : 


With reference to the ear ae ta of Mr. Montagu as the Secretary of 

‘ tate for India, the Kistnapatrikiz, of the 21st July 

Mr. Montagu. remarks :—It remains to be seen how far he will 
satisfy the Indians. . 

The Andhrapatrika, of the 19th July, gives a Te 


lagu version of an article 
in the Times of India on this subject, which contains 

The appointment of Mr. thy follo wing remark:—A few petty reforms may 
Montagu. be expected of him, but not changes of importance. 


The Sampad Abkhyudaya, of the 24th July, writes:—Mr. Montagu had 


been to India some two years ago when he came to 
A Se our province too and paid a visit to His Highness 
the Maharaja. He is by no means autocratic. We already see happy auguries 


of the future since his accession to his new office. The Lieutenant-Governor of 
ihe United Provinces made a speech expressing his sympathy with the people 
in regard to the internment of Mrs. Besant and the Home Rule question. The 
Viceroy is privileged to make speeches of this kind but not a Lieutenant-Governor. 
From the fact that he spoke as he did, it is surmised that His Excellency the 
Viceroy’s views too have probably changed, and that this mode of giving expres- 
sion to the change in views was resorted to because it would otherwise be too 
sudden a reversal of the policy already avowed, and that Lords Pentland and 


| " Anglo-Indian-. | 


Willingdon might also be more democratic in their principles in course of time. 


Even the Pioneer which is seldom surpassed for its irresponsible writings has 
suggested that conferences should be held in the various parts of the country in 
order to ascertain the wants and wishes of the people in regard to administrative 
reforms. It is indeed most surprising that a paper like this should say that 
Indian public opinion should be ascertained and respected. Let that pass. We 
have been associated with the British for the last 316 years. Although many of 
them in this country have proved themselves autocratic, we know that in their own 
country they are a perfectly democratic nation. We know also that they have 
deported their autocratic v0 be and even sent them to the gallows. The Indians 
taking an example from their history have come to realise that a just king deserves 

asa God and that a highhanded ruler ought not to be recognised 

Mr. Montagu has excellent qualities in him and is known to be 
democratic in his views, the news of his appointment as Secretary of State has 
been hailed with: joy in all quarters in this country. We trust Mysore, too, will 
share this joy amd convey its congratulations to him. 


_ Priting on the same subject, the Vokkaligura Patrike, of the 25th July 
m an article welcoming the news of the appointment of Mr. Montagu, observes 
that it may now be confidently affirmed that with one like Mr. Montagu as 


285 of State, the objects of the Home Rule League will not be long in 
ing. 


67. Adverting to 9 of Rs. 500 demanded * ** New 28 
Applicati „ of Karachi by the Magistrate of that district and to 
am 0h tg Maen Act. the action of, the 83 of the locality in coming 
forward to help we paper and contributing more than twice the amount required 
* „the Swadesamitran, of the 20th July, observes that the high - handed 
acts of the authorttie indeed sometimes result in good to the people. 
68, The. Swadesamitran, of the 20th July, ‘publishes, 
"“Swadeahi mest = "correspondent, the proceedings meeti 
ry rhe | ae? .,. held at Swamimalaa, at which the Hon’ble Mr. V. 
K. Remanuja Achariyar and another speaker are reported to have spoken of the 
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internment of Mrs. Besant and her two colleagues, and dwelt at length on the 
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importance of swadeshism as a means for the acquisition of Home Rule for India. 


69. The Liva-ul-Islam, of the 19th July, reproduces the comments of the 
2 Dravidan of the 18th idem on this subject, which 

8 wadeshiem. are abstracted in the second paragraph on page 2001 

of Report No. 29 of 1917. | 


The Swadesamitran, of the 21st July. reproduces in Tamil, from the pen of a 
correspondent, the speech delivered in 1906 on this subject by Babu Surendranath 
Banerji before the Swadeshi Vastu Pracharani Sabha of Bombay, which is pub- 
lished in New /ndia of the 16th idem. 

The Swadesamitran, of the 2lst July, publishes, from the pen of a corre- 

. spondent, the proceedings of a public meeting held 
ere in Kumbakönam on the 19th idem under the 
presidency of the Hon’ble Rao Bahadur V. K. Ramanuja Achariyar. The 
president and a few others who addressed the audience referred to the memo- 
randum of reforms submitted by certain representative members of the Imperial 
Legislative Council, and dwelt on a variety of subjects, such as the hardship 
caused by the Press Act, the report of the Public Services Commission, the present 
economic condition of India, the need for compulsory 2 education und the 
acquisition of Home Rule for India under the British flag, and those present took 
the swadeshi vow as a means for the acquisition of Home Rule. 

The Swadesamitran, of the 2ist July, writes: ue 28 a a hon 

throughout the country to the effect that people 

eon should buy articles 74 in this country in 
preference to foreign articles, even though the former may sell at a higher price 
or be inferior in quality. The desire to improve the industries of this country is 
the reason for this agitation. At the time when the Europeans began to establish 
themselves here, several industries were flourishing in this country to supply the 
articles required for us. But when they began to acquire the country and 


establish their Government here, the industries of the country lost patronage and 


gradually declined. ‘Therefore articles necessary and unnecessary for us began 
to be imported from the western countries, Our money began to go out of the 
country gradually. Savants like the late Justice Ranade found out that this 
foreign enterprise was a drain on our country and would gradually impoverish 
us, and began to rouse us from our profound » with the result that the swadeshi 
movement was started. But several obstacles cropped up in the way of its 
spreading to the extent we desired. As the western articles are manufactured by 
machines on a great scale, they are cheap. Our people have not the experience 
to manufacture articles either by hand or by machine and sell them at the same 
price. Therefore, if the Government could levy a heavy import duty on the 
western goods and thereby slightly enhance their cost, it will be conducive to the 
starting of new industries in this country and to the advancement of those 
industries alread ‘started. But until the war was declared, the party advocating 
the free-trade policy were the most influential in England. Moreover, as the levy 
of the aforesaid import duty would affect prej udicially not only the British, 


but also the other European merchants, both the Government of India and the 


British Government were not prepared to take any action which would affect the 
interésts of the European merchants. If our Government had acted with careful 
consideration, they sbould have levied an import duty on the articles that 
abundantly came here from foreign countries such as Germany, Austria and 
France, and endeavoured to manufacture those articles here. But in the 
interests of their nation and their country, they kept quiet. So long as the Govern- 
ment do not come forward to patronise the swadesht industries, they cannot thrive 
unless the people support them. When Bengal was partitioned by lord Curzon 
against the wishes of the people, their indignation gave rise to the swadeshi move- 
ment. Even the Congress passed a resolution supporting the same, and the spirit 
that then spread like wild fire throughout tLe countr hag not been in vain. A few 
factories were then started at several places, — some of them have firmly 
established themselves and are now in a flourishing condition. If we have only 


the will, it is possible for us to use clothes made in India alone, and use only 
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adian soaps for bathing, and washing, purposes. But on account of the want of 
poe ion on the part of the Government, the swadeski movement did not result 
in as much good as was compatible with the enthusiasm created by this movement. 
But now the Government themselves are anxious to start industries in this country. 
They have imposed import. duty even on English cotton goods unmindful of the 
inconvenience thereby caused to the English merchants. The great war has 
proved to the British statesman that the empire itself should be in a position to 
manufacture the articles required for it without expecting them from other 
countries like,Germany and Austria. But it is understood that some men of 
charitable disposition intend improving our raw products and exporting them to 
foreign countries to be converted into manufactured articles, so that they may be 
useful to this and the other countries. This, indeed, is the thing that should not 
be done. Endeavours should however be made to improve the raw products. 
But we must use them as far as possible, and convert them into manufactured 
articles. What remains after our use, others can buy. Though it is not 
possible in the present condition of our industries, to manufacture articles on such 
a scale as to admit of their being supplied to others after our consumption, yet we 
must endeavour to manufacture them at least to such an extent as is enough to 
meet our demands. This is possible only when it has the support of the people. 
Capitalists would develop their industries ~ when they 2 the confidence 
that the manufactured goods will find a sale. If we let lose this opportunity, the 
western capitalists will, it appears, go over here after the close of the war, and try to 
establish factories. Without therefore giving room to this, we must come forward 
to strengthen the swadeshi factories and industrial institutions. We must, indeed, 
begin to use only those articles that are produced in India so that we may not lag 
behind in the commercial competition of nations that will begin at the close of the 
war. Afew Anglo-Indian papers speak disparagingly of this movement as one due 
to the internment of some of our popular leaders, and not begun with the object of 
improving our economical condition. Our leaders are not taking part in this 
agitation merely with the object of getting the internment orders cancelled. As 
we have not the political rights enjoyed by the westerners, there is no other way 
of showing our political 5 The swadeshi agitation is indeed carried on at 
present only to show that the same political opinion prevails throughout the 
country. As a result of this, our industries can flourish, and the authorities should 
realise the common feeling of the country and see to the fulfilment of our political 
aspirations. Even if they do not fulfil our aspirations, it is our belief that these 
aspirations will themselves be fulfilled. 


70. Adverting to the statement made in the Parliament by the Secretary of 

i State for India, about the reply of Mrs. Besant to 

4 2 of the theosophical , the Madras Government declining to take advantage 
of Airs. Besant. of the permission granted to her for publishing her 
religious and theosophical works, that it was violently wea and that it 
identified the objects of the Theosophical Society with the political aims of other 
organizations, the Swadesamitran, of the 17th July, writes as follows :—While yet 
the reply of Mrs. Besant remains unpublished by the Government, it is unfair to 
create a suspicion about the objects of the Theosophical Society basing it on the 


inference drawn from the brief statement made by the Secretary of State for 


When he referred in the Parliament to these objects and to the violent 


U 


language of Mrs. Besant’s letter, he should ha ve published the letter in support of 
his statement. The publication of this letter is all the more necessary, especially 


when she is not in a position to reply, then and there, to the statemont openly 
made by him in his official capacity. | 


71. The Andhrapatrita, of the 21st July, says that in Guntir onthe 11th and 
Home Rule and the del 


were delivered on Home Rule and internments, and 


the people were exhorted to follow the swadeshi movement. 
12. Under this head, the Dravidan, of the 28rd July, writes :—It is understood Dun 
“A poor W * Be that a meeting of the All iadis Congress Committee July 28rd, 1017. 


will be held in Bombay at the end of this month 


| 10 consider the matters which have happened in 


SwaDRsaMITRAN, 


Madras 


ABDERAPATRIKA, 
in Bapatla on the 14th and the 16th July, lectures suiy aust, 1917. 
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ence of the internment of Mrs. Besant. This AllIndia Committee 


by a few of the Indians “int wh. kee 


consequen 
aioe, wee & Indians but ofesses to 
W 8 the whole of India. Only fifteen members represent on this 


committee Of these, thirteen are Brahmans, one a non-Brahman (Mr. Patro), 
and one an Irish lady jor gg Mr. oon has ex - his * 
attend the meeting at Bombay. It is indeed unnecessary for us to say that 
Mrs. Besant also cannot attend. otly those that go to the Bombay 
meeting as representatives of this Presidency are all Brahmans! Thirteen 
Brahmans are going to labour hard for the com of forty millions of people! 
This committee deserves therefore to be styled as the “ All-India Agraharam 
Committee and not the All-India Congress Committee 


A London ndent writes to the Times of India that the Secretary 
of State for India proposes to constitute a committee from among the members 


of both the Houses of Parliament to consider reforms to be introduced in the 
administration of India, and that the needs of India can be learnt from the 

pular leaders that are to be selected by the Congress and the Muslim League 
2 deputation to England. It is, indeed, our opinion that it is impossible for the 
Congress and the Muslim League, which are conducted only * few persone, 
to * t the opinions of the very large number of the Indian people. 
ft will be improper, under any circumstances, to deem them to be representative 
bodies of the Indian public. 


2 73. The Swadesamitran, of the 24th July, publishes in Tamil the speech 
July 248. 1917. 2 delivered b its editor Mr. A. Rangas wami 
„Congress- Muslim League Ay yangar, at the Gokhale Hall, on the 28rd idem, 


a er the presidency of Mr. P. K. Tela ng, on this 
subject. The speech appears in New India of the same date. 

74. The Andhbrapairika, of the 13th July, publishes a Telugu version of the 

- 9 . 

Administrative autonomy. latter Part of the article of the Hon' ble Mr. Rama 


chandra Rao on the subject of autonomy appearing 
in the Hindu of the 11th June 1917. “ee 0 


LVU 
Madras, 
July 13th, 1917. 


eres a 75. The Calcutta correspondent to the And trita, of the 13th July, 
July 13th, 1917. says:—From the speech of Lord Ronaldshay it 


Lord Ronsldshay on Home 


will be plain that the whole bureaucracy from 


Rub. Mr. Chamberlain down to the small European 
official is opposed to Indian liberty. But there is some difference between the 


speeches of Lord Pentland and Lord Ronaldshay. Unlike the other specches, there 
is no vilification of others in the speech of our Governor. His Excellency was kind 
enough to say that he would, with a view to develop local self-government, increase 
union panchayats. . . It is gratifying that although our Governor has no 
regard for other Presidents of the Congress, he has respect for the opinion of 
Sir 8. P. Sinha. It is not possible to say whether the authorities, when making 
such speeches, feign ignoranee or are really i t af certain things. Has not 
His Excellency read in any paper the conversation that took place between Saint 
Nihal Singh and Sir 8. P. Sinha ? 


76. The Andkrapainka, of the 13th July, says in its leader under this head- 
A ray of hope. ing :—There ie no rvom for factions among those 
who carry on a constitutional agitation in India. 


ANDuRAPaTRIKA, 
Madras, 
July 13th, 1917, 


The goal of all is the same, and the methods ad constitutional. Why should 
not all join together then and serve the i 
— 12 o the country? Eren in nd where there 


the Indians 


have no inde 
Indians should 
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he Government people note 


N. The Andhrapatriéa, of the 18th July, contains under this heading a Telugu 


_ Version of the letter of Mr. Doraiswami Ayyar, 
The manners of a Civilian High Court Vakil, which appears in the Hindu of 
officer. the 12th July 1917. 


78. The Andhrapatrifa, of the 13th July, says:—A correspondent suggests 

ae that in order that the ryots may not, for the sake 

Wel cultivation near village- of sanitation, cultivate tent round the village-site 

ate. to the extent of 50 yards with wet crops, the 
Government wilf do well to acquire that land paying compensation to the ryots. 


A correspondent to the AMiiakarini, of the 15th July, refers to the order 
ee ‘te, Of the Tahsildar of Bhimavaram directing that a 
Wet eultivasion pear village-si Tone of 50 yards all round the village-site should 
not be cultivated with wet crops, and recommends that the lands should be 
acquired on payment of compensation. 
79. The Andhrapairika, of the }4th July, reproduces from the Bombay Chronicle 
the with th the comments of the Ne Statesmun on the work of 
Sympathy with the people. = r. Benton of the Indian Civil Service regarding 
Indian Moral Teaching and Division of Castes, in which occurs :—It is plain that 
the Government. have utterly failed in their attempt to understand the religious 
side of the Indians, It is regrettable that 99 cent of the Indian Civil Servants 
donot spend for this purpose even a thousandth of the time they spend in shooting 
game. Sympathy with religion is the chief means of rao about a close 
ion between the east and the west. This, it is to be regretted, is wanting in 
the Government officers. The reason why an Indian youngman turns out to be 
an anarchist is not that he loses his moral sense in the Government schools. We 
inform Mr. Benton that the reasons of anarchism are that the Indians consider 
that the rulers do not have a synipathetic interest in the religious and political 
development of the Indians, and that the Government officers think they are 
heaven-born and are indifferent to the Indians, who instead of being contended 
wit the roads, railways, eto., provided by the rulers, are demanding the grant of 
their rights. 
80. The Andhrepawite, of the 14th July, refers, under this heading, to the 
The da i remarks of the Justice, that India should, as far as 
Ne — be divided so that each race in the country 
a have a separate provincial Government, and thut the whole country should be 
ner a federated Government, and says: It is surpri ing that the Justice which 
has been deprecating the Andhra movement and the idea of an Andhra University, 
should suggest that, as far as possible, each race in India should be granted a 
separate provincial Government. This is just what the dadkra movement has 
de its abject, The Andhras wanted a division of the country on a language 
bai. ‘he Justice algo desires it. Though the Juste may disapprove of Home 
Rule, will it at least agitate for a division of the country into separate independent 
provinces? If India, containing as it does, different races, is unfit for self-govern- 
mau, self-government may be separately granted to different races living in 
wparate parts of the country, . The Andhras have been telling from the 
very beginning that if India be divided as the United States of America and each 
division granted self-government, self-government in India will then be efficient. 


81. The Audhrepetrika, af the 14th July, says:—We are of opinion that it is 
| not proper 3 those connecte. with the first 
„Mesopotamian campaign just at a time when we 

a tow @ Bagdad has been incl ithin the British, Empire. 
because of the défects of the first expedition having deen revealed that the 
bed With euceess. . . Il is stated that although Lord Hardinge 

fice hPpee times, Nr. Balfour declined to com ly with his 
He r rd the authorities had for Lord Hardinge. The 
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July 13th, 1917. 


A¥'DHRAPATRIKA, 


Madras, 


Ellore, 
Jaly 15th, 1917. 


ABDHRAPATRIKA, 


adras, 
July 14th, 1917. 


ANDHRAPATRIKA, 
Madras, 
July 14th, 1917. 


ANDERAPRAKASIKA, 


Madras, 
July 14th, 1917. 


AMDERAPATRIKA, 


Madras, 
July 16th, 1917. 


\NDERAPATRIEA, 
July 16th, 1917. 


AmpERAPATEIXA, 
July 16th, 1917. 
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ere are grateful for Lord Hardinge for the confidence he reposed in the people, 
‘h 


e Bombay Presidency Association and the Allahabad Home Rule I e have 
cable to the Prime Minister their opinion that Lord Hardinge was not respon- 
sible for the defects of the first Mesopotamian campaign. So also all the Indians 
should now give expression to their confidence in him. We hope that Lord 
Hardinge’s character will come out of this enquiry unstained. 

The Andhraprakasika, of the 14th July, says:—If Lord Hardinge is 

| found guilty in the Mesopotamian affair, it is the 

Lord Hardinge. same as finding fault with India. Indians have to 

remember how he worked to maintain the honour of India and how he thereby 

incurred the displeasure of his countrymen. There can be no Indian who would 

not try to maintain the honour of Lord Hardinge who is now being accused by 

the English people. We must at once pass a vote of confidence in him before the 

tribunal appointed to enquire into the report of the Mesopotamian Commission 
expresses its opinion. 


82. The Andhrapatrita, of the 16th July, writes under this heading :— 
i A London correspondent to the Times of India writes 
Committee concerning self- that Mr. Chamberlain has been advised to have a 
government. committee constituted consisting of members from 
beth the Houses of the Parliament for discussing this question, and remarks that 
such a committee alone is competent to decide the difficult question of self- 
government for the Indians and that a committee consisting of members delegated 
by the National Congress and the Moslem League may help the said committee in 
their deliberations. The idea of a committee is unwelcome to the Indians, who 
have had experiences of the work of committees such as the Welby Commission, 
the University Commission, the Public Services Commission and the Industrial 
Commission, which ended in bulky, costly and disappointing reports. Such commit- 
tees, says the paper, instead of securing any benefits, at take girs . 
privileges. The Times observes that the Government of India is only saddl 
with responsibilities, but has not been invested with adequate powers to discharge 
them and that this state of things ie due to Lord Morley’s having discarded the 
proposal of Lord Minto. The Times of India, therefore, desires that the Govern- 
ment of India must be invested with greater powers. But there is no use of 
increasing the powers of the Government of India before making it responsible to 
the people. It is no profitable change to transfer the arbitrary powers of the 
Secretary of State to the Government of India. Increased powers to the Govern- 
ment of India will benefit the people of India only when the members of the 
Legislative Councils are authorised to control the work of administration. 

It is gratifying that the Times of India, though an Anglo-Indian paper, has 
understood the truth that with apparent superficial differences, the people of Indis 
are actuated with the same aims and aspirations. The aim of the Home Rulers, 
as well as of the others, is one and the same, namely, self-government, and the 
methods of all are alike constitutional. Those that make mountains of mole-hills 
are no friends of the country. 

The Times of India observes that it is not proper to plead that the present 
moment is n on account of the war, seeing that many such questions 
as the reports of the Durdanelles and Mesopotamia Commissions and the Irish 
problem are now engaging the attention of the Government. Whensoever such 
an enquiry may be taken up, it is necessary that Indians must forthwith prepare 


themselves to lay before the Parliament and the British people their national aims 
and aspiration clearly and impressively. 


a 83. The Andhrapatrika, of the 16th July, feels 
** staying of the Mesopo- gratified that the British ‘Government has, for 
enquiry. whatsoever reasons, given up constituting a tribunal 
| for carrying on this enquiry, —_ 
84. A correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 15th J aly’ 
‘Newspapers and the Kisina- heading:—The A . 


patrika. a daily, changed ite 5 er 


wand bet 
Brahmans and praise the 0) 


ee 0 OES ee 


non-Brahmans. In these 
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days when the prayer for self-government should go out in one Voice, it is better 
that such a paper that expresses a discordant note should cease to exist. The 
Andhrapatrike is the only paper that is helpful to us in every way. 

It is the newspepars that edneate the public in political, educational and other 
matters and help to 22 about momentous changes such as the French revolu- 
tion and the cha ge 18 tl e English Cabinet. 

The Kisinapairika is the best of our weekly papers, and it would be a great 
boon to us if it should be made a daily or a bi-weekly at least. I all the 


Andhras earnestly try, it may very soon be made a daily, and then the Andhra- 
prakasika will be silenced and our desires will be fulfilled. ; 


85. The Aadhrepetrika,of the 15th July, refers to what the Indian Chronicle has 
written in which occurs . Neither the 
zamindars nor the Government have decided which 
is lawful, and which is not, in agitation. This 
laces political writers and speakers in a critical position. Many that do not know 
Mrs Besant and are not interested in her internment, are agreed that this has 
violated the liberty of the people. 


86. The Andhrapairika, of the 17th July, says that Mr. G. Harisarvottama 


Rao, secretary of the fifty-two Home Rule Leagues 
Home Reale Leagues in the in the Andhra country, delivered an interesting 


Andbra country. lecture at Tenalion the Home Rule agitation and 
the swadeski movement in a loyal spirit, and urged the importance of the 
movements. 


87. The Andhrapairika, of the 17th July, givesa Telugu version of the pro- 


gs of the internment day protest meetings 
Internmert deay—a protest held at Triplicane, Mylapore and Georgetown and 


Political agitation and the 
internments. 


meeting. also gives a gist of the speeches made thereat: 


The Andbrapetrika, of the 13th July, gives a Telugu version of the 
| cablegram sent to the Prime Minister ** Sir 


nem. S. Subrahmania Ayyar, the President of the 

Home Rule League, requesting the cancellation of the internment order. 
The Andhrapairika, of the 17th July, reports Pandit Madan Mohan Malavia 
In 1 to have said at a dinner given to him by the 


Servants of India Society at Bombay that the 
internment of Mrs. Besant was an unjust act, that if she committed any offence, 


adras 


the authorities would have done well to have her tried in a court of law, and that 


the Defence of India Act was not intended to be used in such cases. 


Under the heading A very sad news, a correspondent to the Diryu- 
Ini gnanadeepika, for July 19.7, says :—Excepting some 


) +: unwisemen of perverse intellect, there is none on 
the earth who are not sorry to hear of the internment of Mrs. Besant and her co- 


ce are yeir best to devote their 
OF den he present, critical juncture. 
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Anpubatatnixa, 
July 15th, 1917. 
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July 17th, 1917. 
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Hrraxarqnt, 
Ellore, — 
July 15th, 1917. 


ANBERAPATRIKa, 
Madras, 
July 18th, 1917. 


ARDHERAPATRIEA, 


July 18th, 1917. 


ANDHRAPaTRIEA, 


Madras, 
July 18th, 1917. 


July a, 1515. 


Kisrmararaixa, 
July 21st, 1917. 
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The Eitafarius of the 15th July, asks why ‘Lord Pentiand could: not, win 


| the gratitude of the people by 2 — intern- 
Internment. | “nie Mrs. Besant, ‘as ‘the Licutenant-Governor 


“of the Punjab did, by cancelling His Honour's order e vee ‘publication 
‘of the proceedings of the Lahore protest meeting. 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 18th July, 
letter of Sir N. ( 
—— Times on the subject 6! 
in New India of the 16th July. 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 18th July, reports a ‘gigas the meeting held 
at Ellore on the internment day to have remarked that by interning Mrs. Besant 


and her co-workers, Lord Pentland created a confusion which had not existed 
‘before. 


The Aadhrapatrika, of the 18th J uly, says:—The disapproval, by the 
people, of the internments is day by day becoming 

Internments. more and more manifest. Even N. Chandra- 
varkar, who does not take part much in political agitation, has stated that 
it is unlawful to enforce the Defence of India Act to suppress the agitation 
of Mrs. Besant and that it will be just to try her in a court of law and punish 
her if she is found guilty. . . Sir Sabrahmanya Ayyar has asked Mr. Snowden 
and Mr. Wedgwood, who are Members of Parliament, to put questions in the 


Parliament about the internments. The London correspondent states that it 


is the common qpinion of the people in Westminster that the internment of 
Mrs. Besant, etc., is a thing to be regretted. He also says that Mr. Snowden 
will question in the Parliament about this matter and that papers like the 
‘Herald will strongly criticise the action of the Government. It is said that 
Sir Nen Wi son, M. P., an intimate friend of Lord Pentland, has 
been already taking some pains about Mr. Arundale. The correspondent says 
that the i ential’ members of the Theosophical Society will express their firm 
disapproval of the internment. The correspondent is of opinion that it is not 
right on the part of the Government to declare by means of internment tbat the 
Home Rule movement, which is based on constitutional methods, is unconstitu- 
tional. He says that a similar attitude in Ireland produced undesirable results 
and urges that the Government should not create such conditions in India, but 
should cancel the internments. The Government will do well to cancel the 
internments which are giving rise to many controversial issues, which are 


undesirable at a time when both the rulers and the ruled should unitedly. work to 
prosecute the present war to a victorious end. 


The Kistnapairika, of the 21st July, gives a Telugu version of the article 
Internments. contributed io Wew India by Raja Rama Varma, 


_ eriticising the manifesto of e sanindars about the 
Madras internments: 


The Kistnapatrika, of the 21st July, gives a T en of the letter 


ti of the Hon'ble Mr. Ch , one Of the nineteen 
Internments, and Home Rule elected members of the 1 ie, ‘Legislative Council 
League. . who subscribed to the memorandum, addressed, on 
the“octasion of his seeking admission on the Bengal Home Rule League, to Mr. 
Chakravarty, the president, which contains :—‘‘ Mrs. Besant has been workin — 
a cause which 1 should have espoused if I had the leisure to do 80. So 
liable to the punishment that she now undergoes, as also every member that 
subscribed to the memorandum and every delegate to the brn ng that supported 
the self-government resolution. 15 is incum aper, on 8 


couneil member and ‘congrese-nian- who bus not ( 
League, to follow in the footeteps of the Hon'ble Mr. and: 


The Calcutta . correspondent to the Bahia, 1 the Ast J uly, 
Hes, Ri. ‘Toparts the Hon 7 at ney 100 


sident of the He 1e, into which 
1 en admission: — Mr Bin } 2 ue a zue, 
I am naturally ropes for the it wit Wot Saphir, yp Seat an th 40 2 


Home Rule 


have ‘written to 
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elected mem bers who subseribed to the memorandum of the nineteen, and those 
who approved of the resolutions of the Congress, ought to be today in her place. 
She alone is 8 ring ‘internment instead of all of us. Our duty should be openly 
to take a part in her propaganda and work for the ideal for which she suffers. 
The correspoudent reports the Hon'ble Mr. Chanda to have said as president of 
the meeting held on t 

would suppress Mrs. Besant's endeavours. He is mistaken. Ue ban restrain her 
freedom of movement but not her endeavours. India will certainly carry on her 


„ 

The correspondent reports Mr. Pal to have said on the occasion: If there 
should be anybody who is pleased with the internment of Mrs. Besant, he must 
be either a German or an anarchist. . 

He says that it is satisfactory that Bengal also has been drawn into the 
agitation. s 


The Andhrapatriku, of the 19th July, publishes a Telugu version of the second 
1 Jetter of Sir Narayan Chandravarkar to the Times of 
3 India, on this subject which contains the following: 
.... Conduct violating the law of sedition is unconstitutional. But 
there is difference between this kind of seditious movement and movement made 
with the intention of diserediting Government. It was because Mr. Chamberlain 
knew this that he avoided giving a direct answer to the question of the Chancellor.” 
. The authorities should give up their policy of aloofness and silence. 
They should move with the people freely and find out their opinions. 
If constitutional agitation has taken the form of unconstitutional agitation 
here the responsibility lies more with the Government than with the people. 


A correspondent to the Andhrapatrike, of the 19th July, writes from 


Vizagapatam:— . . Hon’ble Mr. Bhupathi Raju 
7 ere pra day : Venkatapathi Raju presided over a meeting of the 
Home Rule League held on the internment day, and spoke in Telugu to the 


** effect ;— The people must join the Home Rule League, represent to 
the English by ‘means of memorials that amongst themselves there is no difference 
of opinion with regards the movement, contribute towards the Besant fund, take 
the swadeshi vow and prove to the English that we are working for our country 
with heart and saul. 
_ Mr. Prabala Lakshmi Narasimham in supporting the resolution (that the 
interned should be released) observed: “ . . Whatever be the object 
with which the Government took this step, they must have by this time learned 
that their intention was frustrated. he zamindars took an opposite view 
probably, because they thought that the swaraj movement may cause a national 
calamity, In which country did the landlords help the cause of popular liberty ? 
World's histor shows that the landlords are naturally the enemies to the liberty 
of the people. Perseverance is all important for us. Mrs. Besant and others are 
making penance at Ootacamund. Their penance will become fruitful. The 
atmosphere surrounding them will become holy. There they. have planted the 
er oi swaraj, We may take it the banner of the liberty of India. We must 
bow to that ‘standard ‘tiéntally. Some are hesitating to join the Home Rule 
sothing he part of those who have known that there is 


ffered in the fafhuus temple of 
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„The same. paper reports that prayers were 
Tirukkalikundeass for the 8 
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opular good have these obstacles to: overcome., We learn that even Sir 
ranath Tagore of worldwide reputation hes expressed his earnest sympathy 


the 
Rabin 


‘with the Home Rule movement. A few Rajas, Zamindars and others in the 


Madras Presidency, who wish to curry favour with the authorities, might be 
condemning the Home Rule League. What if Will the harmless — wet of 
“the league be in any way affected by their criticism? ? | 
The andhrapairita, of the 20th July, contains in Telugu the proceedings 
The inte 12 of a meeting held at Bezwada on the internment 
ee e day, and a gist of the speeches delivered. It says 
that resolutions were adopted to take the swudesht vow and ask the Government 
to cancel the internment order. | : 


88. The Andhrapatrika, of the 17th July, also gives in Telugu the gist of 

: Sir 8. Subrahmania Ayyar's speech made on the 

A swadeshi mart in Madras. occasion of the opening of the swadesht mart in 
Madras. 


89. In its review of the report of the District Association of Godavari, 
The drink evil. the Andhrapatrika, of the 17th July, says:—The 


endeavours that the Government'are making to put 
down the drink evil are very small. . been prohibited in Russia since 
the commencement of the war. During the Mohurram, His Highness the Nizam 
prohibited the sale of liquor in Hyderabad. ‘The Maharaja of Mysore has pro- 
hibited the opening of liquor shops during the periods of industrial exhibitions. 
His Majesty 1 and his followers gave up using liquor and have 
thus set an example to their countrymen. Why should not the rulers of India 
then put an end to the evil and thus uplift the country ? 


90. The Andhrapatrika, of the 17th July, gives 
A criticism of the zamiadars’ a Telugu version of the letter of Raja Rama Varma 


manifesto. criticising the manifesto of the zamindars on the 
| Home Rule propaganda. | 


| . 4 correspondent to the Andhraprakasika, of the 16th July, says:—If our 
| July 16th, 1917. 


enemies try to gloat over: quarrels which we bring 

Mutual sbase. about among ourselves, it 2 not manly on our 2 

to conduct ourselves so as to give them an advantage. . think that, 
at the instigation of some foreigners, certain traitors have undertaken to create 
differences among us. If there be such men anywhere. it is our duty to treat 
them with contempt rather than give them greater prominence by abusing them. 
Why should we forget that when one hand is moved, no noice is produced while 
noice is produced by clapping the two hands. If there should be any such men 
any where in countries like America, the people would sink them under water, 80 
that their whereabouts might not be known. Or, the general public would trouble 
him in many ways. It is good that there are no such outrages here, but they are 
abused. If this is also given up and they are treated like brothers, their bad 
endeavours will soon disappear. . . Evan some English rs write in favour 
of the Government granting self-government by stages. But commotion is created 
by the writings of the Government and their sympathisers that it is difficult to 
introduce methods of self-government in the country, and that even supposing 


extensive powers of election to th 
interest in ‘the matter of the development 
therefore, fear that they will not have any 
ment make only a beginning in the matter 
in every way by correcting their mistakes, 
—— 3 in fifty years. 
not appear t us se 
e r K. go 
derires. 
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92. The Andhraprakaska,. of the 17th July, says under this heading:—From Amnmnarnaraemay 


5 a what Mr. Chamberlain said in regard to the Meso- 
Mr. Chamberlain's n., potamian question, it may be said Wat the Ministers 
ho formed the War Council and their military advisers were also responsible for 
the Mesopotamian muddle. If it is decided that the Military authorities only and 
not the civil authorities have aright to consider and settle such things, Lord 
Hardinge’s action can never be found fault with. It must be said that the 
Mesopotamian Commission was rather hasty in drafting the report. Its members 
are ignorant that even great men commit faults. From the speeches of the Minis- 
ters, it will appear that the commission also made a mistake. Until the Tribunal 


decides the matter, we cannot attach importance to the report of the commission. 
It is clear from Mr. Chamberlain’s words that today or tomorrow some 
reforms will be introduced ihto the Indian administrative methods. If everythin 


be right there is nothing to be said. If, on the other hand, those that cry with | 
loud voices are only heeded and the other communities are shoved aside, ol: 
bickerings and differences will remain as usual. 


Ma 7 
July 17th, 1917. 


93 A correspondent to the Axdhraprakasika, of the 17th July, says that the 


tank at Chendalur (Ongole taluk. Guntir district), 

Chendalur, Ongole taluk, which is the only source of fresh water-supply to 
Gontùr district. that village, now contains stinking water. Those 
who have used the waterare suffering from fever and have no proper medical help. 


The people have represented their grievances to the authorities, but they have not 
as yet taken any steps to mend matters. This, says the correspondent, is regret- 
table. He prays. that the Government will enquire into the matter and do the 
needful. 


94. The Divyagnanadeepita, for July 1917, refers to a case in Bombay in which _Divracmama- 
Slave Gade a Pathan who had woman slaves was sentenced to Gem., 
death for murdering a woman who escaped from his July 1917. 
custody, and remarks :—-In the western countries, slave trade is still being carried 
on. . It sometimes happens that when a woman cannot be persuaded into 
submission, she is murdered. Woman slaves are sent to South America, Singa- 


pore, Java, India and other places. They are in those places reduced to a very 
ow condition. 


95. Under this heading, the Hitatarini, of the 15th July, after brief as 
describing the growth of political freedom with Juy isth, 1917. 
W. reference to China, Turkey, Russia, Phillippine 
Islands and other countries, sketches the evolution of political ideas in England 
about the members of the British Empire, especially India and remarks :—When 
every country is striving hard for freedom, how can Indiaalone keep quiet? We 
have rendered all possible help to England in her noble efforts to maintain the 
freedom of the world, — so, that our British are themselves proposing to 
confer some privileges on us. Though, unlike Lord Hardinge, Lord Chelmsford was 
not for giving us any extensive privilege, the nineteen members of the Imperial 
Council prepared a liberal scheme. . . Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. Balfour and even Lord 
Curzon in England expressed themselves in our favour. But, somehow, our star has 
not been ascendant in our own country and while we are demanding reforms, the 
Anglo-Indians have begun to “ bark” in a hostile manner. While the session of 
the Congress was being held at Calcutta, Lord Chelmsford preached that we should 
not ask for abrupt changes. Rven before thie, had Mrs. Besant been prohibited 
ftom entering the Central Provinces. . . Then Lord Pentland admonished the 
members of the Legislative Council at Ootacamund like schoolboys and held out a 
threat that if the methods of political agitation were not changed, they would be 
y application of law. Mrs. Besant and her co-workers who had 
ae and nights were interned. This had an effect contrary to 
‘desired: It only. enhanced the desire for liberty among. the people. 
Resolutions of “poured in from all parts of India at the offices of the 
Governors, of the Vic „of the Secretary of State, and of the Prime Minister. 
‘+’ Wawakened selfencrifice for and devotion to the cause of Home Rule all 
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ices and it goes without saying that the bureaucracy have availed themselves 
Aus opportunity to show their spontanedus concern for us. The writings of 
justice and the Andhraprakaska show clearly that theit efforts are opposed to 
the just intentions of the British Empite. It isa lie to gay that India does not 
enjoy freedom under the wing of the British Empire. Would Emperor-George, 
who is devoted to freedom, say that India should not have national irredom ; 
96. The A4dhrayutrika, of the 18th July, says: — Sir James Meston said that 
. 1 9 it is not good that the unfest now prevailing in the 
Sir James Meston. obountry should inereasé, that the Indians are not 
tendering adequate help for the war, and that the Imperial Government are 
considering the, recommendations of the Government of India. Theee worde 
have been spoken already by the rulers of other Provinces. All speak in one 
fashion. What can be the reason for this ? 


97. A correspondent to the Swadesamitran, of the 23rd July, says that, on 
: Sunday the 22nd idem, the members of the branch 

Home Rule. of the Home Rule League at Tiruvallur, went from 
house to house and exhorted the Muhammadans and merchants of the locality to 
take part in the work of the league, and agitate, that Mr. N. C. Srinivasa 
Achariyar offered to enlist 100 members to the league within a month, and that 
the Home Rule flags were hoisted on many houses. 


The Asdhrapaivika, of the 13th July, contains a Telugu version of the 
: letter of Mr. Tahl Ram, Zamindar and Honorar 
Howe Bale. Secretary, Panjab Zamindar Association, addressed 
to Sir S. Subrahmanya Ayyar, which appears in the Hindu of the 12th July 1917, 
as well as some other letters sent with remittances to Mrs. Besant fund, addressed 
to the same gentleman and expreseing sympathy with the cause. 
A correspondent to the Andtrapairika, of the 18th July, says that Mr. A. 
: Suryanarayana Moorty of Chatrapur came to Ellore 
Ellore Home Rule League. and delivered a lecture on Home Rule, criticising 
the manifesto of the zamindars and exhorting the people not to keep quiet in 
discouragement but to join the Home Rule League and work with faith. 
The Calcutta correspondent to the And@hrapairika, of the 18th July; 
Home Rule. says: — The Bengal lion has awoke from his sound 
n sleep, and our leaders have all made up their minds 
to carry on the Home Rule agitation fearlessly on constitutional lines. 
Mr. Choedari said at a meeting that the Prime Minister of Canada asked Sir 8. 
P. Sinha whether India did not enjoy self-government. On being told that she 
did not, he said that it must be granted that evening. This, said Mr. Choudari, 
changed the opinion of Sir 8. P. Sinha. The president of the meeting said, 
deem m u good omen that Mrs. Besant, who may be compared to a sage and 
a mother, has been interned. The death bell uf bureawcracy is already ringing. 
98. The Andhrapatrika, of the 18th July, reports Mr. Jinnah to have said 
RE that it is very much to be etted that while 
i . India is devoting her everything to the defencd of 
2 1 pire eA 2 5 uthorities are ftr ely enforcing repressive laws, 
and His Exeellency the Viceray is indi : ing quiet in t d 
atinouphere of Sine Vicerqy is rentiy sitting in the cloudy 
98, The Andhrapetrika, of the 18th July, says under this heading that a 
The generosity of a Home Lextais gentleman wrote to. the Amrita Bazar 
Ruler. 18 n ress. his disapproval of 
— 6 e interamen upply me 
Rule papers free of cost to libraries, ate, 6 0 0 b 1 en * 
100. The Andhrapatnha, of the 20th July, xefers to Certain remerks of 
‘Division of · e country on a Mr. Gandhi and the Mabtetia about the vernaculare 
lang uage basis And saye.:---Uinder the, present .cireamstaneces of 
b ee See tse e eee e. 
there ie a diversity of languages, it is not hetitable d eg 60 admini 
Hon in any vernaeulur or to establidh .vermnaealsr echools, unless -the 


0 


grat divided on a language besis. Such a. division will also solve the question of 
aal. gorernment for India... The Home Rulers de not all scam to have realised 
this Mr. Tilak has included such a di vision in his scheme of self. government. 
Mr. Panikar also says in the Indian Emigrant that if self-government should be a 
gucoees, the country. should be divided on e language basis before it is given. 
101. The 4adhrapatrika, of the ee . uly, says pr Mae was parti- 
ns | tioned. all the other parts of India sympat 
n ofthe Bungalees. "|e the Bengulene, Ie the Bengelece are indifier- 


: 


ent to the. uestion, of ‘what we have to do at the present critical period in the 
history of India. The Bengaleese have refused to attend the meeting of the 


Congress and the Moslem League, that is to come off on the 28th in bay. 
The Bengalee said that there is as much difference between the ideals of Home 
Rulers and those of the Congress as there is between the object of the extremists 
and that of the moderates. It writes that though the Home Rule. agitation is 
ressed, there is no need on the of anybody to interfere so long as the 
work of the Congress is nut thwarted. Wedo not sce any difference between the 
Anglo-Indian papers who try to thwart constitutional agitation and the Bengalee. 
The failure on the part of Mr. Surendranath Banerji to help in matters relating to 
the welfare of the country is improper. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
leaders of the United Provinces are now taking the lead in the present political 
agitation. Now that Mr. Montagu has become the Secretary of State for India, 
Indians will have their wisk accomplished if they work unitedly. 


102. Referring to the promise of Mr. Ratan Tata to give a big sum of money 
ip ot ee to the London School of Economics every year to 
* 5 generosity of Mr. Raten make researches in the matter of doing away with 

verty in the world, the Axdkrapatrika, of the 
20th July, says :—India is full of poverty and Mr. Tata should ask the school 
authorities to study the conditions of India also and make an investigation. If 
by the help of Mr. Tata, the 2 of poverty is solved to any extent, the 


whole mankind ang especially the Indians will be benefited. 
103. The Audhrepairika, of the 20th July, contains a Telugu version of the 
The clai : Pa article under this heading d by the Hindu 
claim of India. 


of the 18th July from the National Weekly. 


104. Refering to an n in Calcutta in * a Pathan was seen on 3 

public road stripping a helpless woman of her cloth, 

nn the Audhraprekaska, of the 20th July, remarks : 

Though we thought that the cruelties of the Pathans were a matter of the past, it 
row appears that they are on the increase day by day. 


105. The; Andhraprakasika, of the 20th July, invites the attention of the Gov- 
Ganjam Collector’s Uffice ernment to the great difference in the number of 
t | Brahman clerks and that of non-Brahman clerks in 
the Ganjam Collector's office and requests them to improve the condition of the 
latter by equally uting the appointments between the two classes. 
106. The Andbraprakusite, of the 20th July, says in its leader with reference 
Pantie Molen ca to the visit paid by Madan Mobhun Malaviya to His 
Rivelienoy the Wett a te Hie Excellency the Viceroy at Simla: — It is said that 
eee His Excellency stated that he had not sufficient 
authority to berate. Mrs. Besant and others, that their release would not take 
lace 80 ¢ * ad that the Pandit should do his level best to see that some of the 
e ni a Elected Members of the Supreme Legislative Council, 
the 1&h Jaly, publishes a Te 
political 


1 4 


version of the speech 


alaviya on the eccasion of the entertainment 


FSiven to, him by the ‘Servants of India Society ” 


as, resident. The sp contains :—-India is 
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show. proper regard to the demands of the Congress and the Moslem League. 
Al abies must merge their differences and enlighten the public both in towns 
and villages. . If we neglect our duty now, we shall be liable to the censure 
of the coming generations. raze itera “he 

Anommarnaxastxa, 108. The Andhraprakasika, of the 20th July, says that the Mayavaram Home 
July 90th, 1917 Cpr wae Rule League has passed a resolution to the effect 
don. Mayavaram Home Rule League. that it will be proper on the part of the Parliament 
| to recall Lord Pentland from India. It was stated, it says, that if Lord Pentland 
should be recalled, the interests of the Empire would be protected and that the 
Indians would then help the rulers well in the prosecution of the war. The paper 

exclaims ‘‘ Behold their generosity!” — : 


AwpERAPaTRIxA, 109. The Andhrapatrika, of the 18th July, reproduces the comments of the 
Madras, Mahratta on the remarks about the Parliamenta 
July 18th, 1917. pm ; N 

Parliamentary committee for Committee of the Times of India referred to in the 
Indian reforms. leader of the Andhrapatrika of the J6th July 

| already abstracted supra. 
Awomasrnaxas , 110. The Andhraprakasika, of the 20th July, refers to the ofders of the 
aly 20th, 1917. Government imposing certain restrictions on traffic 
sis ; fe Hides trafic. in hides, says that the merchants in Madras suffer 
therefrom badly, and recommends that the authorities will redress the grievance 

of the said merchants. ä 

„1 — 111. The Tistnapalrita, of the 21st July, writes: — Rabindranath in his 
July let, 1917. Poet Rabindranath. American ' speeches stigmatised western civilisa- 


itself cannibalism. Rabindranath is a post. Poets cannot genorally see the whole 
truth relating to human life. What they see in the world of their creation is 
fragmentary truth. In Rabindra’s ideal world, love beauty and peace reign. 
. . Rabindra had fought no great battles in his life, which was passed in the 
midst of prosperity, freedom, and cheerfulness. So he could not understand that 
| force that manifests itself in conflict is also an attribute of God. His soul could 

ae wee not therefore revel in competition, hate, egotism, war, famine, rebellion, revolu- 
at : 3 tion, bloodshed and such stern, aweful and shocking manifestations of force. 


It is not proper that Rabindra should condemn western civilisation as a 
demon’s play judging of it by the present war. Like Arjun on the field of 
Kurukshetra, he gave himself up to a inisplaced compassion. If we, but examine 
9 with keen insight, we can see that humanity in the west is regenerating itself by 
A this war and preparing itself for new ideals of duty. 


10 9 5 — 112. The Kistnapatrika, of the 21st July, publishes a Telugu version of 
vy | July 2iet, 1917. n Rabindranath’s message to the Americans condemn- 


4 N Gs ing their civilisation as one that is based on self- 
i = 3 seeking ambition, and one that is destined to be crushed under its own ponderous 
1 weight bringing about the ruin of the world along with its own. The message 
4 suspects that signs are already visible of such a state of things, expresses a hope 
that on its extinction eternal light may dawn on the east, the cradle of the history 
: * of humanity, and bows to that dawn; glimpses of which, it fancies, are already 

: = visible in the eastern horizon. | 
KistsaPaTnixa, 113. The Kisinapatrika, of the 21st July, publishes an imagi e of 

Masulipatam, y, publishes an imaginary messag 

July let, 1917. pa condolence, addressed by “Mother India, from 
; i 3 Vizianagram to her ‘eldest daughter Kistna” 
it 0 (perhaps the Kistnapatrika), and painting in glowing terms her grief at the intern- 
19 ment of Mrs. Besant, her satisfaction that some of her (Mother' India’s) sons are 


trying in various ways to secure her freedom and her disappointment at the silence 
cn Of Vigianagram, which on a previous oscasion paid a grand h 


} to Mrs. Besant. 
on 114. The Kistnapatrika, of the 21st July, refers to the query of Sir P. Siva- 


ly 


D * h 
Force?“ and enumerating the various obstacles for successful recruitment, 


those that exercise influence over the tender hurts of the: 


tion as a diabolical civilisation embracing within 


Indian Defence Force. swami Ayyar to the effect what has Mrs. Besant 
and her internment to do with the Indian Defence 


remarks: — The motives that produce human ‘action are umérable, ‘especially 
5 To understand 


2co8 © &| eo we Beta 


e K erte eee 


„ r oe sa, 4 r 2 bee 


ie 
ae 


chin. mage cultüse will Got do. To discern’ the peculiar mental habits of the 
youth n Nied thom de take up a desired course, nuch tact; sympathy and latitude 
are necessary. What ia the use of deploring that young men -a 


re not taking to i 


Defence Force, while ‘they are ibited from attending 
a their bel leaders are punished without a trial, while disabilities. are 


continued that conetantly remind them of their racial inferiority, and while their 
best aspirations are discouraged that inspire them with confidence in the empire, 
all the while Government refraining from fostering enthusiasm in them for mi 
service for which they have been long unaccustomed. We wish that they do their 
in this matter; far the sake of duty, but those that understand human nature 
vill aot fail to see that this is improbable. pee ae 1 
115. The X Mapatriba, of the 2 lat July, writes under this heading: — The 1 — 
e SEcdtials Miele: Congress, the Moslem League and the Home Rule July 212 101%. 
mites SA Leagues, that carry on political agitation now have 
all one and the same alm as evidenced by the declarations made by their leaders. 
They unanimously accept the 1 of the nineteen clected members of 
the Imperial Legislative Council. Of those congress-men that have not yet 
joined the Home Leagues there are many that think it is needless to do so while 
they can carry on their work as members of Congress Committees. It is groundless 
to infer merely from this that their aims and methods are different. There are 
none now in this country that require that self-government should be granted all 
atonce. All that they require is that it should be declared that the ideal af 
British administration in India is a complete democracy, aud that as a first step , 
towards it, to grant after the war the instalment of reforms demanded by the’ 
Congress. What the Congress has demanded is not complete Home Rule. It is 
only that the representative element of the Legislative Council should be increased 
that they should be entrusted with control over some at least of the Executive 
departments. All statesmen must admit that this is but the initial and not the 
final stage of self-government.’ There are no immediate swarajists except anar- 
chists. It is condemnable to conceal the real state of things and try to create 
Wrong notions. | 


116. ‘The Kistuapetraka, of the 2 lat July, gives.a Telugu version of the artiele “utsarsrarm, 
The defence of the Brith Contributed by Mr. Bapin 1 Pal to the Com- 1 21st, 1917. 
ey | monweal on this subject declaring that self-govern- 
; ment must be gramted to India as a necessary 
preliminary for the development of an army and navy for India that can effi- 
cently defend that country and the empire in the wars that, from reading the signs 
of the times, we see, are imminent in the Asiatic theatre. The article dectares 
that it is safe neither for India nor for thé British empire that the rulers should 
mek to put down’ the present Home Rule agitation. Our submitting to such 
cforts, it is stated, may end in the violation of the peaceful political evolution of 
eur country ‘afd in the disintegration of the British empire. The article exhorts 
all parties to merge ‘their differences, and persevere in their constitutional agita- 
wen being prepared for punishments if necessary and condludes with a prayer that .. | “ 
Ged arsigitedness and olitical insight to the rulers, and a * 


may veuchenfe f 
Courage and mesolation to ‘the ruled that would enable them to stake their very 
lives in the dischange of their duty. 

117. The hama, of the 18th July, reproduces from the pe gt ay cof Dre, 

eee a ‘the: ¥$th July, the Telugu version of t ble suby 18th, 1987. | 

8 Provincial Governmenta, Rao Babadur M. Ramachandra Rao’s article on 
Provincial Gon ente n, already noticed supra. | 
is Tn tte header under 
Proves sulonamy. 
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when the Legislative Councils exercise control over the executive. This is what 
the Batitnel Congress demands as the first step and foundation of self-gdvernment. 
Be that as it may, we shall show how, even in the matter of provincial sutonomy, 
Government have delayed the fulfilment of their promise. The well-known 
declaration made by them so far back as in 191: is not given any effect to. 
It is regrettable that it has not even been taken on hand as yet. The 
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overnment of the finances is mostly centred in the hands of the Secretary of 
State, and what little remains thereof, in the hands of the Government of India. 
The Local Governments are entrusted with none of it. The evil of such a system 
has been exposed by the Mesopotamian Commission. England has just opened 
her eyes to it, and the London Times finds that such arbitrary powers will, at 
some time, lead to disaster. . . The Hon’ble Mr. Ramaehendra Rao has 
revealed that the Government of India follow no principle in the allotment of 
funds to the Provincial Governments which may not even spend the funds allotted 
to them as they please.. This leads to the stagnation of all provinces, both 
progressive and backward, alike. Bengal and Burma are on the same level in the 
matter of elementary education, sanitation, industries, irrigation, etc. . . With 
the concession of autonomy, the responsibilities of the Provincial Governments in 
these matters will grow definite and increase. This renders it impossible for the 
Imperial and the Local Governments to shirk their responsibility, say in the matter 
of elementary education by shifting it on to the shoulders of each other. a 
The Government of India is now fettered by the Secretary of State, even as the 
Local Government are, by the Imperial Government and they cannot, even if 
they will, delegate any authority to the Local Governments. A change must be 
wrought in the administrative machinery itself. Whether such a change be 
brought about by an Indian or a Parliamentary Committee, that it may bear 
fruit, autonomy must be granted to the Imperial and the Local Governments, and 
the India Council must be altogether abolished. When such independence is 
conferred on the Governments. to see that it is; properly used, people must be 
entrusted with a control over them. It is just that funds collected from the 
people must be used for their benefit. To secure this end, people's representatives 
in the Legislative Councils must be invested with power, and this is what is 
demanded by the Congress leaders, the 19 elected members of the Supreme 
Council and the members of the Mosiem League. All point to the same principle 
and there is nothing revolutionary in this. The rulers are requested to grant this 
measure of freedom after the war to train people for self-government. 


119. The Andhrapatrika, of the 23rd Jul 
1 Control of the Parliament orer publishes in Telugu een under this 4 1 
ndia 7 

by the Hon'ble Mr. Ramachandra Rao. 

The Andhrapatrita, of the 2lst July, contains a Telugu version of the 

wisi article of the Hon’ble Rav Bahadur Ramachandra 

BBS W e CONS ONT Bao om the subject of parliamentary control over 

India, which appears in the Hindu of the 20th July. 

120. Ina note under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 23rd July, reports 

Sir D. Wacha. Sir D. Wacha to have said, citing instances, that 


| the accounts published by the Government for the 
last forty years appeared to him to have been purposely kept in confusion. 
121. The Andhrapatrika, of the 21st J uly, publishes in Telagu the letter of 


Airships and submarines. “tata 2 a gy e e 9 E 


popular indignation aroused in the land by these and the submarines. 
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122. In its leader under this needing, the Andhrapairika, of the 21st July, 
Coloni d zan says: — The feport of the Indian representatives 
* i ee eee question of Indian emigration to Colonies has 


Fae been published. Bu a 
tatives aresmot really Indian re coy ua ‘el But the so-called Indian represen 


- : : dians.. had 
no abet rag from the Indians. fy PAR ap by the 2 — dwry 
The sympathy of Mr. Marjoribanks for the ideals of 1 Indians is well known. 


So there is nothing strange in that the report does mention of the 
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aspirations of the Indians Fearing that the Colonies may grow indignant, the 
gentlemen who drafted the report say in an a pologistie spirit that some of the 
objections of the Indians are exaggerated and that some others are due to the 
ignorance of the diffivulties of the Colonials but that in the interests of the unity 
of the empire it is necessary to grant the Indians some rights. They have 
misled the Imperial Council by failing to report the grievances of the Indians 
inst which Mr. Gandhi and certain others have agitated, not minding even 
imprisonment, and by giving their own views. Indians should assert that these 
views are not theirs and insist on the colonials being subjected in India to the 
game disabilities as the Indians are subjected to in the -vlonies. .. . Is it the 
opinion of the drafters of the report that this inequality should be perpetuated ? 
at dishonour would they have come to if they had spoken out the truth ? 
Endeavours are being made everywhere to see that the Indians do not set 
their foot in the Colonies, and every possible obstacle is placed in their way. But 
the Japanese are freely allowed to enter the Colonies and the readers will guess 
for themselves the reason for this difference in treatment. The Australians 
may refuse to admit into their country one who, though knowing English, is 
ignorant of another n A language. Indians in Australia and New Zealand 
cannot take their wives and children. Indian women cannot go to Canada because 
of the rule that they should sail in the same vessel in a single voyage. The 
Japanese are not put to such restrictions. The difficulties of the Indians are 
indescribable because they could not take thejr families, which are ‘ia their eyes 
holy. The Europeans may not understand this family tie. Did the remarks of the 
Indian representatives, contained in the report about this family tie, come from 
persons who have any acquaintance with the Indians? It may be guessed how 
far it is proper to call them Indian representatives. All the citizens in the British 
Empire can freely come to India, but even prominent Indians are required to 


take passports to land in the Colonies. This is unjust and Sir Rabindranth 


refused to go to Canada in response to an invitation because of such restrictions 
imposed on his countrymen. It is stated in the report that the Indians are not 
allowed like the Japanese to take their families because they are always accused 
of prostitution, But the report does not give the grounds on which such a charge 
of inordinate immorality in the Hindu families is based. The report, of course, 
makes some recommendations, but it does not recommend that the Indians should 
have the same rights in the Colonies as the Colonials in India. The emigration 
question will be solved satisfactorily if the Colonials are not allowed to trade or 
enter public service in India. Our representatives have not discharged their duty 
satisfactorily. If India is placed in the empire on an equal footing with the 
Colonies, the Government of India will impose necessary restrictions on the 
Colonies. When that is done, the Colonials will certainly withdraw their restric- 
tions. We think the grant of self-government is the only means of solving the 
question of Indians in the Colonies. 


123. The Andhrapatrika, of the 21st July, refers to the suggestions of papers 
3, like the Times of India, the Indiaman and the Prone r 
uggestions of papers. as to how the Indian administrative problem is to 
be solved; and remarks :—An officer has written in the /xdiumaz that a committee 
of enquiry should be appointed at Delhi to suggest the ways and means by which 
the Executive Councils may be subordinated to the authority of Legislative 
Councils. The Pioneer suggests the constitution of a committe representing all 
shades of opinion to discuss the Indian problem. We think good will come out 
of this “chant od for if men of different opinion: calmly discuss matters a satis- 


factory scheme of self-government will be framed for India. The Maa@tas Mail 
does not like this suggestion of the Pioneer and looks upon it as absurd. There 


are noble sentiments in the suggestions of the Times and the Pioneer. But the 
Suggestions of the Mail are insipid. ‘Indians, on the one hand, and the Anglo- 
Indians on the other are making suggestions regarding self-government. We 
pray that the Government will examine these with a liberal spirit and follow a 
Mtisiactory polity: 5 e Ne | Te ae 
1124. The. Andhrapa ike, of the 21st July, contains a Telugu version of the 
| "Codi aye letter of Rao. Bahadur K. 8. Wear e 
ay pe regarding what transpired between him and certain 
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eodlies in the train aud the imtercession of Khan Bahader A. T. “Mavakkayar, 


which is to be found in New India of the 20th July. 5 r rl | 
125. A correspondent to the Andhrapetri&a, of the 19th July, reports that 
| 3 . . f almost every vase treated in the ‘ho is proving 
the hospital immediately or to transfer the lady doctor in charge of It. 
126. In publishing the proceedings of a meeting held in Bombay on behalf 
Revi | of Fives; of the Home Rule League, the Andhrapatrika, of 
rent can the 19th Jaly, 2 Telugu version of the 
speech of Mr. Syed Hussain on Russian revival which contains the following: — 
. . .. The authorities appear to be labon under the misapprehension 
that by their order (probibiting students from attending political meetings) there 
would not be many attending such meetings. But seeing that this meeting hall 
is so overcrowded it must be said that their expectations proved fruitless. We 
are all sorry for the internment orders issued by the Government against 
Mrs. Besant. (Political) changes did not come about in Russia suddenly. The 
educated classes and the masses worked together for years with mutual confidence 
for attaining their cherished end suffering many hardships and at last realise their 


wishes. 


. . . hall read the words spoken by Neveusion in this connection. . . 
Women and children were driven out to live in the cold oountry of Siberia and 


erden there. Nevension personally saw Cossacs on horseback driving 8 
n 


fore them lashang them with steel whips with leather thong. 
three years 2,100 werehanged. . . These great men and women who were thus 
presented sowed the seeds of liberty with floods of tears and with afflicted hearts 
and the present Russians enjey the fruits thereof. . . Are there in India such 


_ societies (as the J r societies of 3 ? We talk of political aspirations, 
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but unless action follows nothing can be gain 


127. The Andhrapatrika, of the 19th July, referring to the democratic 
Tho , tendencies prevailing in Europe, observes :—The 

o condition of the times. deaire for liberty is ing in leaps and bounds. 
The present war itself is carried on by the ish for ing the vow of 
otecting the freedom of small States. It is these ideas of liberty that made 
ssia free amd are leading to the grant of Home Rule te Ireland. Under such 


circumstances can the aspirations vi India alone fail to attract the notice of the 
liberty-loving English people. The Indiaman is a paper which has been 


goal the Legislative Counc 
powers should be equal to those of 
e r also of those that elect 
simultaneously grow. The powers 
should gradually change and the 
nothing to do -w o discussior 
the Executive U 
ndians being appoil 


self-government. The rights and the r 
Re 


Into effect such the 


Delhi to receive evidence from as have 
ange, ent to Mad bet he tlh. A repre 
, representative of the. people should 


ould investigate matters and 


a a ee ee . on Amy tebe, 45 pe — 
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decide upon reforms. Both England and Indias should be bound by their decision. 
And this decision should come into force as soon as possible. No danger comes 
out a 3 a course of action, says this (retired) officer. Though the constitution 
of a Parllame : 
India is preferable to the Council above, when we notice what kind of 
changes are Wished for even in the Indiumas, it becomes manifest how the present 
times are sWayed by a desire for freedom. | | ‘ 
128. The Asahrapatrika, of re 19th July, publishes a Ke See the 
: resolution passed in a meeting held at Allahabad 
Lord Hardinge and the Meso: recognising the great services Lord Hardinge had 
potamia affaire. rendered to the Indian Empire and to the proseeu- 
tion of the war in Mesopotamia, and declaring that the opinion of the people of 
this country should be taken into consideration before any conclusion is arrived 
at regarding his administration in India. , : 
129. In an article referring to the discussions in parliament regarding the. 
ate , Mesopotamian Commission report, the Mysore Star, 
The Mesopotamian Commis. of the 22nd July, observes:—Mr. Chamberlain, 
sion Report. 110 not thinking it right to answer the allegations made 
in the report while continuing in office, resigned his appointment as Secretary of 
State. Although he was not sympathetic towards India when he accepted this 


atary Committee as suggested by a correspondent to the Times of 
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his office, he was latterly, since the holding of the War Conference, showing © 


excellent regard for India in his speeches as well as in practice. He was likely 
to prove sympathetic also in regard to the political privileges that are shortly to 
be granted to India. The loss of the services of one so favourably inclined to 
Indian problems would have produced much regret, if it were not for the news 
that his successor is Mr. 3 who was y Under Secretary and has 
visited this country personally. In addition to his close acquaintance with Indian 
affairs, as a Liberal he has many a time avowed his sympathy towards India. 
His appointment is, therefore, most welcome at the present juncture. 
Writing on this subject, the Swadeshabhimani, of the 20th July, observes ; - 
Whatever the other results of the report, to India 
m3 Mesopotamia Commission jt must be said to have done some unexpected good. 
— India was feeling much depressed on aecount of 
the indifference of the Secretary of State to Indian public opinion. Lord 
Hardinge’s remarks at this juncture, in his criticiem of the report, expressing his 


esteem and regard for India has considerably assuaged this pain. Further, the 
fact that the situation caused Mr. Chamberlain to resign his office is another source 


of sutisfaction to the Indians. The English papers spoke in praise of him and 
ssid that he need not have resigned. But we had nothing to praise him for; as 
he seldom respected our views. It augurs well for the future of India that 
Mr. Chamberlain will not be in office when the question of reforms in the Indian 
administration is being considered. Prior to resigning however Mr. Chamberlain 
has left a word ing the question of reforms. He did not agree with 
Mr. Montagu’s recent utterance in connection with the Commission’s Report that the 
Indian people should be granted a responsible share in the administration of their 
country. Mr. Chamberlain remarked that as the reforms would be announced 
shortly, it was not proper to speak on the subject at present. We fail to under- 
stand what he meant thereby. Are the reforms decided upon already ? That is 
our only doubt. We now learn that Mr. Montagu has been appointed Secretary 
of State. He is the person we referred to above. He is a Liberal. He was at 
one time Under Se¢retary for India. He has visited this country personally. He 
u nom our Minister. in d. He has one more qualification, namely, he is 
not much liked by the ndian party. * 
180. A correspondent to the A: tka, of the 19th July, writes: — The 
Indian elf: Cure mani English and some of our own people emphatically 


Shak: deat ee, peoperly: if 2 eee ta: 


it should be ‘given: to them. M opinion is that a conti 
e be ‘giv | 
world up to this 


day change of political’ con@ftioris has never depended upon the 
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sity is unnecessary and irrelevent. From the beginning of the 
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capacity or incapacity of a people. The changes took place owing to the incapa- 
cl ot 1 or Re There were no kings for a long time after — 
ad bition alive to notions of sy op de It was the representatives of the people 
that settled affairs. As soon as the people began to show indifference to their 
affairs, kings came in, pushing out the representatives of people. When kings also 
began to grow indifferent to their duties, the Government of peoples ſrepresentati ves 
was restored. In some countries government, by representatives was again 


thrown out and kings came in. Thus one change followed another but never 


was self-government granted asa gift. I cannot understand in exchange for what 
it should be a gift. . . When there is a defect in an administration there must 
come about a change in its nature and it will come about. Not only we but 
also the English say that the present government has given room for popular 
dissatisfaction. What the Rajas of Bobbili, Pittapur. . . and their Company 
say I am not able to understand. The change of the nature of a Government takes 
place not merely for the sake of a few individuals but for the well-being of the 
public. If the nature of the Government is thoroughly changed and if the key of 


the exchequer is handed over to our people, I like that the English should hold 
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July 14th, 1917. 
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their offices for some time more. Are not the Europeans satisfactorily serving as 
official subordinates of our Indians in large towns. The gentleman who received 
thousands of rupees 4s pay and who go round six shops to buy a thing worth 
six pies, will be standing in attendance on us. What is there in men. Everything 
lies in the nature of things. : 


131. The Andhrapatrika, of the 19th July, says in a note: P.- Varadarajulu 
Nayudu writes that he is shadowed by the Police 


and warns his friends that are Government servants 
against writing any letters to him since such letters do not duly reach him. 


P. Varadarajulu Nayudu. 


132. While pointing out the impossibility of avoiding foreign articles 

NW weéle. altogether, the Uttara Taraka, of the 14th July, e 

| calls upon: the pi to use swadeshi articles as far 

as possible in a patriotic spirit, and not in that of antagonism to England, or with 

oak motives, and to remember that there is no connection between the recent 
internment and swadeshism. | 


133. The Manorama, of the 24th July, refers to the conjectures of the Mahratia 


fain „ of Poona regarding the results of the interview 
Madan Mohan Malavica. detween His Excellency the Viceroy and the 

| se apy Hon’ble Mr. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, and 
to’his interviews with the several leaders of the people in India, and hopes that 
his circuit will result in clearing the misunderstanding between tbe leaders and 


the Government on the subject of self-government, and in strengthening the 
foundation of the fabric of self-government. 


134. In a note the Lokaprakasam, of the 28rd J uly, takes exception to the 


extension of the terms of Lords Pentland and 
| Wille * Pentland and Willingdon, which is opposed to the interests and 


wishes of the people in general, and hopes that at 
least the prayer of the Indians that one who Hagia — — of India at heart should 


be appointed to succeed Mr. Chamberlain as Secretary of State will not fall on 


deaf ears. 
III.—LIOISLATITOx. 


135. The Andhrapatrika, of the 19th July, making a review of the Bill to 


v. amend the Madras Village Courts Act, observes :— 
enim e e We are glad that the Government desire to 


a ia establish panchayat courts. But we do not believe 
that the present legislation will afford ea further advantages. For, it —— not 


appear that the Government entertained any confidence in the poople i P 
this legislation. ‘The chief defects of the ald Act appear ee, Bi also. 
The right of election of the panchayat members by the people isnot granted. 
. { | N. an | | Sie 3 i 
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The appointment of the members is in the hands of Government. There is no 
1 n the re to place confidence in the members. 
The people may not ther fore avail themselves of thé panchayat courts as they did 
not make use’ of the Bench Courts. II it is enacted that the.civil and 
criminal ‘cases that may be tried in the village courts shall not be filed in the 
courts of the District Munsifs or the Magistrates, expenditure of the people will 
be reduced and pétty quarrels will be settied in the village itself. This defect 
appearing in the original Act is retained in the present enactment. A want of 
confidence in the panehayat members is the cause for such a retention. Though 
we do not believe that the people will derive much benefit from an Act which is 
full of such defects, we advise the people living in villages to make use of the 
new panchayat tribunals and avoid waste of money by settling petty differences 
amicably. : 


In commenting upon the Village Courts Act Amendment Bill, the 
a Yogakshemam, of the 20th July, refers to the apathy 

The Village Courts Act of the ‘Madras Government in this matter, and to 
Amendment Bill. their decision to.introduce a Government Bill after 
they had given their assent to the introduction of a Panchayat Bill by the Hon’ble 
Mr. Krishna Rao, which at first was however refused by them and says:—Lo! 
the Government also have drafted a Panchayat Bill and published it with a view 
to ascertaining public opinion thereon. We think that it is not a good sign that 
the Government also should prepare à Bill, when it had been known to them that 
a non-official member: had prepared one. Besides, clinging tenaciously to the 
Village Courts Act of 1088 (? 1888), the Government have now put their feet in 
the two boate—the Village Courts and the Panchayat Courts. At any rate, we 
hope that these two Bills will be considered tugether and settled, and for the 

present we refrain from further comments on the subject. 


136. The Swadeshabhimani, of the 20th July, writes :—Following the lines of Spenge 


| the Hon’ble Mr. Patel’s Bill on Compulsory Primar 
1 Hon ble Mr. A. 8. education in Bombay, the Hon’ble Mr. A. 8. 
na Rao's Edupational Bill. Krishna Rao has submitted a Bill for adopting the 
same prificiples in municipal areas in this Presidency. Although it is based on 
Mr. Gokhale’s Bill on the subject, it contains many defects which were not to be 
found in his Bill. Mr. Gokhale had urged — 1 District Boards as 
well and made adequate suggestions in regard to the financial side of the scheme. 
Mr. Gokhale stated what portion of the expenditure in this connection is borne by 
the Government in the United Kingdom and Ireland and urged that in this 
country the Government should bear two-thirds of this expenditure. The present 
Bill contains no estions on this point. All municipalities are not rich enough 
to bear this expenditure exclusively. There are more important sanitary matters 
demanding their attention. The first step in this direction would therefore be to 
consult the Government of India and ensure their steady support. Since the 
outbreak of the war, the British Government has been spending no end of money 
on education. If the authorities keep the policy of the British Government in 
mind it will be clear that the matter is not one in which progress can be made to. 
ing upon future: contingencies of revenue. While popular leaders in British 
la are with these small attempts towards the system of compulsory 
education let us see what progress has been made in the Native States. We can 
know this from the latest report on public instruction in Mysore. The growing 
demand on the part of the people in regard ta education is fully evident from the 
state of things in: Mysore.. In 1914-15 the element of compulsion was introduced 
in 15 areas. Last year it was extended to 27 areas. It is proposed in the 
Legislative Council to a ply the same to 168 areas next year. The system is 
au introduced in alt district: and taluk headquarters. It has only to be 
extended: to rural areas. Twenty thousand stadents had to be refused 
for, want of sehoolsand teachers. Those who contend that the peopl 


im egg * ve nting 
Agerness in this connection will find an answer in the ess of Mysore. 

Lie are many other points in this Mysore Report which che India 
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n Government 


mission. 
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| - [V.—Native Srares... . | | 
187. The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 25th July, in a eulogistic sketch of the 
services of Rao Bahadur M. Shama: Rao as Inspector- 


Hduontional progress in Mysore. General of Education in Mysore, observes:— He 
has been strengthening the foundations of education, while the swperstracture of 
it in the shape of University education has commenced. In an experimental stage 
like this, it is highly necessary that he who has been working at. the foundation 
should be allowed to work at the superstructure and guard, against defeets likely 


to weaken the structure . If stoek is taken of the work that he has turned 
out, it will furnish an index of the efficient work that he is. capable of. The 
educational destinies of the State in its present condition cannot be entrusted to a 


better hand for a few years to come. We are glad to find that the Gevern- 


ment have reposed their entire confidence in him, and we can confidently say that 


he: will rise to the oerasion and make the Edueation Department of Mysore worthy 
of the: madel ruler of this. model, enlightened and progressive State. 


V.—Prospects OF: THE: Crops. AND THE CONDITION OF THE P EOPLE. 


138. Adverting to the speech delivered by the Hon'ble Sir Alexander Cardew 

G aon the celebration of the Ayricultural College day, 
Obstacles to agricultural (Coimbatore, on the 15th July 1917, the Swadesu- 
enh rien | mitraa, of the 17th idem observes :—-He' stated. that 
the ontturn. per acre. in England. was thriee that in India: and that. there were 
saveral abstacles in the way of.seeuring a similar outturn here. The first of these 
obstacles is that the.agriculturists are illiterate. If a new agricultural method is 


found out and. knowledge thereaf imparted to the people in writing; they are not 


able to read and understand it. For these to be taught: to: read: and: write, funds 
are wanting. Six to seven millions of children are of the school-going age. What 
is to be done? He regretted. that there was no one to offer suggestions on this 
subjeet. It is. indeed oun good time that he at least admitted education to be a 
necessity. Do the Government. pay heed to the suggestions offered? Let him 
study the proceedings. of. the Imperial. and: Madras Legislative Councils for the 
last, ew yeara. Them he would: see that whenever suggestions had been made for 
curtailing the. expenditure under several, heads, the Government invariably 
rejected them. on some. plea or other. Is the expenditure incurred for thie Revenue 
Department so great in any other. country as in · this country ? la there any other 
country where the Government is carried on six: months on the plains and six 
months on the hills? How much expenditure can he suved by reduviug the 
number of European officers. and, inereasing the number of Indian officers? Do 
the people: object. to the. levy, of aismall tax fon edueatiom if: the: Government 
desire it? It. cannot, therefore, be accepted that for wantiof! funds, the people 
sliould be kept.steeped in utter ignorance:. He: n ing that it was our 
first duty to educate the agriculturiste, but concluded his with the statement 
that funds were lacking and. that. there were none to offer suggestions on tlie 
subject. He bas, however; consoled us with the words „ 
withont any slackness. Sir, Alexander Cardew: does not appear: to have realised 
how many, 88 it would take for the agrioulturists:to: reap! the benefits of 
education if it were to spread at. the rate at which; it doesinow: If only compul:- 
cory edhcation is introduced, funds will. be found, and many items of expenditure: 
will te avoided. If, instead of: this, compulsery education-iste be introdueed only 
after a large capital has been secured, it will not be: possible for many cetituriee 
to come. It is easy: for. the Government; on. reading all- this; to: disdardi it as’ 
being, the. usual plea.. What, indeed, is their object? Itis fortunate? that Sir 
Alexander Cardéw. is. at. * ber. lets hi make the 


necessary suggestion. Lask. oft iunds is a: very, oldextuses Her basale referred 
to another great obatacle im the way, 9 * that ini course of tint, fibids are 
being. subdivided. Ete: omen Bieta that: this! sub-division iss 


ian Las of, Property, and: that 
lo did Sir Oden learn. that the. weed 
the law? Was the opinion of the ryote of this 


presidency co 


iss authorised by the” | 


* 


the Government legislate measures which are not desired by the people? Were 
the people prepared for such le lations as the Press Act and the Defence of 
India Act? Sir Cardew admits that our agriculturists are shrewd people. Will 
they not understand the evils of subdividing the fields, if these are explained to 
them? It is, therefore, the duty of the Government to ascertain the opinion of 
the people before they throw the blame on them. As the Hon’ble Mr. Cardew 
observes, the agriculturists have no education. Without education they are 
incapable of learning new methods. Unless these methods are learnt, agriculture 
cannot improve. hat then is the use of spending profusely the people’s money 
in maintaining an „ eee, College at Coimbatore without improving the agri- 
culturists ? That college would show by experiment the practical application of 
the scientific principles of culture in such a way as to suit the condition of 
this country. But who is going to understand that? So, according to the words 
of the Hon’ble Sir Cardew, the amount spent in the maintenance of that college 
becomes a waste. He has spoken on the gradual growth of education and 
co-operative societies, and said in the end a few words of encouragement to us. 1 
A8 we observed by us, it will take many centuries for the country to prosper 1 
by their ad vancement. 4 


Errata. 


— Report No. 28. 


Page 1940, paragraph 29, line 9, iasert — “ between not and being ”. 
„ 1940 8 29 „ 21, substitute “an” for and“. 
„ 1949 2 29 „ 3, substitute “God” for god”. 
„ 1949 * 29 „ 33, omit **—” between ‘* wine-bibbers”’. 
ne 4, 29 „ 44, insert the” before “ energy 
„ 1950 * 29 „ 24, substitute “a” for “ the”. 
„ 1950 „ 29 „ 24, omit 1 8 of poetry above para- 
7 raph 42. 1 
„ 1970 „% ail 4, zetween Muslim, Madras N a 
„ 1971 „ 113 „ Ql, insert, after even so. g | 
„ 1972 * 113 „ 23, substitute ‘‘ Mahmudabad” for ‘‘ Muham- 
mudabad ”. 
„» 1972 1 113 „ 30, subsittute “* Shaukat for “ Shankat 
„ 1972 „ 113 „ 39, omit*‘*;” aster “‘ Mrs. Besant ”. 


Report No. 29. 


Page 20 19, paragraph 121, line 7, insert,“ afler understand“. 
„ 2019 mf 125, lines 16 and 19, insert“, ' after ‘‘ independence ; | 
: free ; and student ”’. 
» 2020 „ 126, line 8, omit ‘‘*—”?, 
„ 2020 „ 126 „ 12, insert it“ after injuring“. 
„ 2020 „ 126 „ 19, insert the a/ ter lamenting ”’. 
„ 2020 „ 196 „ 24, ert (; v after but. 
„ 2020 * 126 „ V 30, aubstitute guest” for quest 
„ 2021 „ 127, lines 18 and 20, insert, after fashion and 
imitation ”’. 
» 2021 1 127, line 28, inseri the” after with. 
„» 2021 9 127 „ 26, substitute “import” for ‘‘ comfort ”. 


Tanned, 210 July 1017. 
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No. 31 of 1917. 


REPORT 


ON 


ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY INDIANS EXAMINED BY THE 1 
 ORIMINAL INVESTIGATION DEPARTMENT, MADRAS i 


AND ON 


VERNACULAR PAPERS EXAMINED BY THE TRANSLATORS 1 
TO THE GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS 1 


for the Week ending 4th August 1917. | ö it) 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
to the Chief Secretary to Government, Judicial Department, a brief 
report of any local complaint which appears to them to call for notice, | 
explaining whether the' facts are as stated; what action, if any, is 
being taken; and, if the facts alieged are incorrect, what is believed 
to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY INDIANS. 


II.— Hou ApMtInistRation. 


(e) Local and Municipal. 
1. The Non-Brahman, for the week ending 29th July, writes: We do not 


The C.rporation of Madras. Lord Pentland has realised the deep indignation 
among self-respecting Municipal Commiesioners, that a Deputy Co!lector should be 
appointed to preside over their deliberations, and that that Deputy Collector should 
be Rao Bahadur Vijayaraghava Achariyar, whose mismanagement of the budget, 
unless explained, must mean his official run. There is no question of his 
capacity to be the President; our own opinion is that he would do better than an 
Civilian at the present day. But the fact remains that he is responsible for this 
mystery budget which is fast developing to a striking scandal in the Madras city, 
especially as it is unexplained. And the Commissioners have no desire to sit 
under a Deputy Collector, however able, and be dictated to by him as President. 
We think that the Government of Madras must respect this feeling, however 
willing and anxious to provide for a very able officer. . . We hope the Rao 
Bahadur will have a Collectorship instead of the Presidentship of a body, the 
majority of whom do not like him and are opposed to him, not on personal 
grounds at all, but on the grounds of prestige.” . 


Writing on this subject, the Indian Patriot, of the 31st July, says :—‘‘ We do 
not know whether the affairs of the Madras Corporation are receiving adequate 
attention at the hands of the Government. Nothing is calculated to give a clearer 
glimpse into the situation than the relations between the President and the Com- 
missioners. The ‘incidénts connected with the location of the Chief Engineer’s 
Office are particularly sickening, with the grand display of the President’s 
discretion. . . A series of mistakes and miscalculations have landed the body 
on the verge of the precipice, and for want of anything better to do, the com- 
missioners, headed by a humorous Irishman, are engaged in making angry grimaces 
at one another to the intense amusement of thoge outside Madras, and the dee 
anxiety of the poor rate-payers of the city. No citizen can recall the money 
spent upon the water- works and drainage without being overtaken hy a feeling of 
helplessness at the complete break-down of efficiency in the Corporation. After an 
expenditure of several lakhs, we find that the filter beds do not filter; and we do 
not even get the alleged filtered water, for unfiltered water has to be added to it 
in a particular proportion. As it is, the entire situation can be described only as 
& sorry waste.“ 

The Hindu, of the Ist August, remarks: —“ We invite the attention of our 
readers to a communication which is published elsewhere, in which ‘a Commis- 
sioner’ refers to another feature of the President's action convening a special 
’ Meeting of the Corporation of Madras for the 30th October next. . . The 

’ President has not improved his position by assigning a reason which cannot 
satisfy any reasonable person. The time has apparently come when the Commis- 


Seners and the Govertiment have seriously 8 whether it is desirable in 
the interests of the rate-payers and of the efficient management of the civic affairs 
Of the City that Mr. Mélony, who appears ‘to treat the, Commissioners as if they 
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the legislature. But the Government have been unreasonably obstinate and 
unjust in their treatment of the question which they have conveniently 
professed to consider from what they conceive to be the ancient Indian 
point of view and not from that of western countries. Nothing less than 
a radical and generously conceived change of policy can extricate the 1 
from the complicated, bewildering maze of effete theories, illogical rules and 
illiberal regulations which the Government have surrounded it with. The shifts 
and devices which have to be resorted to in order to meet the case put forward on 
behalf of the ryots would be a plentiful source of mirth and enjoyment to an 
observer, were they not so galling and irritating to the public. ” 


(c ) General. 


3. The West Coast Spectator, of the 26th July, states: Probably as a 
1 8 concession to erer sentiment, the 2 
— vincia! Brahman Congress Committee, we beg pardon the 
Congress Committee. Provincial 7 Committee, 1 
three Non-Brahmans into their Executive Council, as usual the rest, seventeen, 
being twice-born celestials. There are many Non-Brahmans competent and 
entitled to sit in the Council, in the city of Madras itself, but common decency is 
not a virtue with the aggressive. 

% We shall not in the least be surprised if the Congress Committee sing hosanna 
at the Adyar shrine and play second fiddle to the Home Rule League. As the 
first step they have elected Mrs. Besant for the Congress Presidentship and her 
two lieutenants as honorary office-bearers. We think that there is no use of 
running the Provincial Congress Committee as a separate organisation, and it is 
better that body is merged into the Home Rule League. 


Writing on this subject, the Von-Brahman, for the week ending 29th July, 
remarks :—‘* A meeting which must make well-wishers of India blush with disgrace 
is the meeting of the Madras Provincial Congress Committtee. Mr. Selvaraju 
has exposed the whole show in the daily press, and it at once demolishes the claim 


of our Home Rulers to be sober and temperate. The spirit that would defy the 


Government is displayed in the Mahajana Sabah, and we see the petulence of a 
vish woman or child in the proposal of electing the interned as the Vice- 
resident of the Congress Committee. If after this mad display the Government 
should refuse to take Indian politics seriously, no one can blame the Government. 
We are glad that at this Congress farce not one of our leaders were present. 
That is one reason why the couhsel of the Non-Brahmans should prevail. We 


have not taken leave of our senses ; our brains do not float with the Red and the 
Green at Ootacamund.” 


4. The West Coast Spectator, of the 26th July, remarks :—‘‘ The number of. 


15 8 Indians who applied for enlistment in the Indian 
* 8 Defence al to the 16th July last was 1,766 
for the whole of India. The Government wanted 3,000 men, but not even a third 
of this small number has been secured. Let those Home Rulers who wax 
eloquent over imperial obligations, imperial patriotism and such shibboleths 
ponder over this figure. The alleged official blunders said to stand in the way of 
enlistment were long ago rectified, but still the number is disappointing. The 
fact is we are a nation of dreamers and windbags, yet to learn the value of 
practical politics. ”’ 


5. The Hindu, of the 20th 4 uly, states: — An ordert was served on 
, 1 2 2 r. V. R. Karandikar of the office of New India, 
of Iain i . the Defence today, asking him to quit the Madras Presidency 


8 _. within forty-eight hours. The public will be 
pained and surprised at this further act of repression on the part of the Govern- 
ment of Madras. What the reasons for this order are we are not at all in a 

ition to know or conjecture. The stereotyped and familiar recital that 
Mr. Karindikar had acted or was about to act in a manner prejudicial to public 
82 does not explain or elucidate; and the convenient weapon provided by the 

ence of India Act has been used once more to restrict the freedom of move- 


ment of a gentleman whose only offence is, 80 far ag the public know, that he had, 


:. 


4 os oe of of A 


devoted himself to the cause of the country and had placed his services at the 
disposal of Mrs. A: Besant. Mr. Karandikar has not been known to be making 
any speeches ; neither has he, to the knowledge of the public, been writing td the 
3. What are the activities, then, of Mr. Karandikar which have offended the 
Government and fur which he has to pay the penaity so arbitrarily fixed by the 
authorities? . The Government have not improved their case by their silence 
ing the reasons for their strange act. One blunder leads to another, and 
wa cannot commend the attitude of the Government who would not appear to 
have realised that repression would not pay in the end.“ 


Writing on this subject, New India, of the 3 Ist July, says: —“ As our readers 
know, yesterday, an order of Externment’ was served on Mr. V. R. Karandikar, 
sub-editor of New India. What a sophistry it is to «all this work pre- 
judicial to public safety’? The Congress League Scheme is definitely for 
constitutional changes in the system of administration here and the carrying out 


of that scheme of reforms is certainly detrimental to the interests of the bureau- 


eracy. The bureaucracy in India has been long thinking that their interests are 
the interests of India; and in this scheme of reforms they see the beginning of 

nsible Goverument and the ending of autocracy. ‘That is the reason why 
every effort of constitutional agitators has become unbearable to them and they 
hit hard and hit mindless of justice aud fairness at any one they chonse to look 
upon as ‘dangerous’. It is a sin or a crime in their eyes for an Indian to rouse 
his countrymen to the appreciation of the miserable condition in which they stand 
today. It is a sin or a crime to work earnestly and restlessly for the uplift of this 
country and its freedom political and economic in proceeding against Mr. Karan- 
dikar. . . In any case we must show to the Government that these things 
cannot cow us down. At every step of repression the national cause must gather 
more and more strength, until at length the whole people demand their rights in 


a voice. that is irresistible and are prepared to make sacrifices for the nation’s 
freedom.” | 


6. New India, of the 28th July, writes :—‘‘ Until the repressive measures of 
The duty of th 3 the various Governments are repealed, and Mrs. 

0 Gey oi the . Annie Besant, Messrs. Wadia, Arundale, Muham- 
mad Ali and Shaukat Ali are released, no patriotic or self-respecting Indian 
should work with the Government on any committee, or Board, or Advisory 
Council, or in any way. They should sternly stand aloof. England will then 
see that only lower grade men will accept Government offers. For instance, on 
the Temperance Committee, Dr. T. M. Nayar, a non-temperance man, is the 
only Indian. That is all right. In an Indian Man-Power Committee we find 
three Rajas—Ramnad, Bobbili and Kollengode, why not the poor Raja of 
Kurupam ?—that is all right. We see with regret that one eminent Indian is on 
it, but we trust that he is not to be judged by the company he keeps. Let it be 
remembered that a swadeshi meeting has been prohibited; that a meeting for 
the Hon’ble Mr. Patel’s Education Bill has been prohibited ; that religious liberty 
is being crushed—Lieutenant-Colonel Nicholson has been ordered not to attend a 
— — meeting; that Messrs. Wrenn, Bennet & Co. (Limited) in Ootaca- 
mund have had pressure put upon them to send away Mr. Harvey, and have done 
80. Reaction is becoming more and more rapid, and repression is increasing. 
Lord Pentland has already sent Madras along the first stages of Bengal unrest,’ as 
irs. Besant warned him he was doing. What a splendid thing it would be if the 
Hon ble Sir Sankaran Nayar and the Hon’ble Mr. Rajagopala Achariyar indig- 


nantly flung away their offices, und refused to be branded in history as supporters 


the repression of liberty. They ought both, to be interned instead of in the 
* hamber of coercion. They ought to make their names immortal. Will 
* y ) ‘ . 
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Town Hall meeting for the sole purpose of criticising the action taken under 

law by the authorities of another Government’. We always expect this sort of 

fellow-feeling between sister administrations and brother satraps, especial| v on 

the present occasion, when the policy of repression has been taken up in concert 

by all the Governments. . . We are sure our Calcatta friends will hold a 

great meeting and express with all their noted emphasis and ability their abhor- 

rence of the policy of Government. But, in the meanwhile, we make a note of the 

narrowness of vision and the littleness of heart manifested by the Bengal Govern- 

ment. The Bengal Government say that they have ‘ no objection to a meeting 

held to promote constitutional changes, so long as the speakers preserved sobriety 

lg 8 of language. We know that meetings even for this purpose have been stopped 

in, various parts of the country. And is not protest against high-handed repres- 

sion and against the misuse of legislative enactments, a measure ‘to promote 

constitutional changes’? How can we think of any other changes till this policy 

: which has silenced the leaders of the whole movement for constitutional changes 

is changed? Under the circumstances ‘sobriety of language’ becomes 
| impossible.“ ee 


New Inpu, 8. New India, of the 30th July, observes :—‘ The political situation in the 
, Suty 30th. 7911. country is becoming increasingly grave day after 


A word to Government officials 


ahd penalties: day. The policy of repression is in the ascendant. 


| : The Indian public und the leaders have, on the 
whole, discharged their duty in speaking out their minds on this critical occasion. 
| . . When the non-official Indian attitude has been thus made clear to the 
Government, what ought to be the position of the Indian officials in this country ? 
We are aware that Indian officials, as such, cannot publicly express any opinion 
of their own on our ‘national aspirations, but there is no doubt that the vast 
: majority of. them share the views and sentiments of their non-official brethren. 
Of course, the plainest way of indicating their attitude would be for Indian 
officials, in high positions, to give up their connection with the Government, if 
they feel that the Government have embarked on an unjust policy of down-right 
repression. To our friends, who have retired From Government service 
after a long and unsullied career, we have only to commend the example of a 
patriot like the Hon’ble Rao Bahadur V. K. Wahaus Achariyar. . . The 
Government cannot, with any sense of fairness to its own quandom loyal officérs— 
officers on whom it has sometimes conferred honours and titles for approved 
service, loyalty, ability, character and what not—charge them with ‘disloyalty ’ 
or call them all irresponsible people using ‘ unconstitutional’ or ‘ danger- 
ous’ methods of agitation. t is, therefore, essential that retired officials of 
all grades should now throw in their lot with the Indian constitutional reformers, 
Home Rulers or Self-Governmenters, for all parties now merge in one national 
: whole. May we, therefore, appeal to them all to join the Home Rule Leagues in 
| their respective places—we are glad that several have already joined—and help 
5 their country in the great work to the best of their abilities. e know there is 


enough mettle in them, and are sure that they would rise to the occasion in this 
| grave crisis.“ | 


Nom-Baauman, 


Sey 9. The Non-Brahman, for the week ending 29th July, remarks :—‘‘ We are 
July 29th, 1917. 


New India. rather surprised at the ways of the Madras Govern- 
; 5 ; ment. Why did they intern Mrs. Annie Besant? 
ve If it is to end in a kind of violent and often dangerous agitation it has not been 
0 successful. Neu India is almost the same as it was; and if Mr. Krishnama 
1 Avhariyar does not write of Hiranyakasipu, there is Dr. Pattabi Sitarammayya to 
. write wonderful articles. If a thing is taken up, we look to the Government to 
see the matter through. We must have no dal yings at all with politicians. As 
: it is the Government have only served to create great men. Mr. Wadia who was 
1 an unknown man in the country has become a martyr and Mr. Telang is on the 
„high way to martyrdom. ‘ Look how courageously he writes’ is on many lips. 
And thus we live in queer days when name and fame come to man if he should 
always attack Government and its officers. . This dallying with popular 

: emotions and feelings ought. to be strongly deprecated. It is here that Liberal 


statesmen fail in India; they have not the courage to do as they would in 


* 
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England, for they find the people backward. They are anxious to sympathise, 
but those who speak in the name of the people are thoughtless and rash some- 
times. And it is only truth when we say that we have yet to get men of strong 
character.” OF R iar? 


10. In commenting on the remarks of the Madras Mail on Mrs. Besant’s 
sages contribution to the Christian Commonwealth in 1911 
The Madras Mai and Mrs. on „Indian Unrest,” the Non-Brahmon, for the 
Besant. ) _ _ week ending 29th July, says:—‘‘ The Madras Mail 
does not know India and Indians well, although it pretends to know even better 
than us; but we thought that it can judge at least a Pritish woman well but it 
has failed. . It is crass ignorance of Mrs. Besant’s character to criticise her as 
the Madras Mail does. She is nothiug if not a time-sérving character, and at the 
time she wrote, wy she was being pursued by the Hindu and the Leader and the 
Hindu Prakash. ‘Chis is just like Mrs. Besant. And now she praises everything 
Indian, even the Hindu which was sedition to her, is now nectar. Why, again, 
that is just like Mrs. Besant. And those who want self-government for India 
‘draw inspiration from this character. We wish Mr. Montagu does not hear of the 
fellowship of the interned and of the Home Rule flag and of the various 
roposals to mark Indian indignation over the internments, lest he should take us 
E a population of lunatics. That is our greatest concern.“ 


11. Referring to the obstruction at a meeting held at Coimbatore to thank 
5 the Secretary of State for India for having extended 
His 2 nat Pent- His Excellency the Governor’s term of office, the 
land's extension of office. Non-Brahman, for the week ending 29th July, 
states:—‘‘ When the Home Rule flag is hoisted and the 16th July celebrations 
are observed, we proclaim our madness, lose the little respect of responsible men, 
and the whole show ends in miserable mockery. We are sorry for the martyrs 
who seek martyrdom by keeping back progress in India.” 
12. The following appears in the Non-Brahman for the week ending 29th 
1 a July: —“ We are glad that Civilians are coming 
1 oe rise Civil Service and forward to speak more and more plainly. Sir 
W James Meston’s utterance, although it has been 
studiously slurred over by the extremist press, has created the best of feeling in 
the Indian mind. It has taken out much of the wind from the sails of the Home 
Rulers, who were pretending dismay at the outbreak of Prussianism in India. 
To sober minded men, of course, this is ridiculous, and hence we find men like 
Sir Rash Behari Ghosh and Mr. Surendranath Bannerjee outside this mad ring. 
When we are told that a new medal had been invented called the fellowship of the 
interned and that it would be as great as the Victoria Cross and that one reason 
why Britain is not successful in this war yet is because Mrs. Annie Besant is 
interned, we think who are responsible for tliis are fit not for self-government but 
for the lunatic asylum.” 


13. The West Coast Spectator, of the 31st July, has the following: —“ In 
Th connection with Mr. Montagu’s elevation to the 
India. Secretary of State for Secretaryship of State, the usual thing; we may well 
| say the inevitable, is happening. Telegrams con- 
gratulating the new Secretary are going up to him from all parts of India and the 
optimists of our now. strenuous political world are anticipating every thing 
éven the sun, which according to Lord Morely not even a decade ago, should be 
considered absolutely outside the range of the possible. Later on, it is to be 
feared, reaction. will set in, and of Mr. Montagu, as of so many other British 
statesmen who have had to do with India, we shall be told that he was tried and 
found a miserable failure. It is time we got into the sensible. habit of writing the 
epitaphs of public men at the end of their careers, instead of at the beginning.” 
14. Justice, of the Ist August, iy ‘al The 8 caucus met in 
1 Bombay and have passed telegrams, resolutions, 
* 11 agitation and . „ and various other things. 
aver fide hea ai hese we are familiar with. These are the 
pataphernalia of active agitation, aud when the number of people agitating is 
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small the intensity of the agitation has to be made 2 by a large volume of 
sound. The Congressmen in this country are familiar with the spectacle 
of a dozen men sitting in a room calling themselves a public 3 and 
electing hundred delegates to the National Congress. The thirteen Brahmans 
from Madras, elected by a small clique sitting in an office in Mount Road 
ealling themselves the representatives of the poopie of the Madras Presidency, 
perhaps foreshadow the electoral system under. the future Home Rule 
Government in India. . Among the thirteen Brahmans whio claim to represent 
the Madras Presidency and who have been parties to recommending ive 
resistance there are several vakils. A vakil passive resister cannot go and plead 
in a court of law, because no passive resister recognises the existence of a court of 
law and none of them will obey any law. So the first step in the carrying out of 
passive resistance in the Madras Presidency ought to be that the members of the 
All-India Congress Committee who are vakils should abstain from pleading in 
courts of law: The next step for them to take will be that such of them as are 
members of Legislative or Local bodies should sever their connection with such 
bodies, for passive resisters do not co-operate with the Government in any way, 
and lastly these gentlemen should decline to psy all legally imposed taxes. When 
these thirteen gentlemen have done these and taken the consequences ‘like heroes 
and ne that they want to be taken for, then it will be time enough for the 


humble clerk or the innocent student or the petty trader to follow the lead of the 
gallant thirteen. ” 


15. United India and Native States, for the week ending 2nd August, writes :— 
n „Although we do not approve of the action of the 

e Congress Preaidentship. Madras Government in interning Mrs. Besant and 

her two colleagues, we must deprecate the suggestion that she should be elected 
President of the ensuing session of the Congress. It will be an ill-advised and 
futile step to elect Mrs. Besant merely for the purpose of flouting Government. . 
The more ardent admirers of Mrs. Besant have proposed that her portrait 


should take her place in the presidential chair and that Sir S. Subrahmanya 
Ayyar or any one else should act as her deputy. The proposal will be an excellent 
one if the Congress is an annual famasha and nota business body engaged in 
considering important questions affecting the welfare of 300 millions.” 


16. The Hindu, of the 3rd August, states:—‘‘ For some days past we have 


—_— been receiving information from Ootacamund that 
Mrs. Besant is suffering from a serious nervous 

break-down, and that her health and strength have become greatly impaired since 
her internment. The public aspect of the internments of Mrs. Besant, and 
Messrs. Arundale and Wadia has been brought home to them in quite an unmis- 
takable manner. The chartered libertines of the Anglo-Indian press may 
indulge to their hearts’ content in gibes about the ‘ ninety-ninth repetition of 
Mrs. Besant's case.’ The Government, however, which has incurred the 
responsibility of having caused the internments, would do well to consider the 
consequences of their action, both in its public and personal aspects. . The 
Indian Government has a conspicuous and most convincing instance of the wisdom 
of exercising clemency at this moment in the step which the British Government 
has taken in ordering the release of all the Irish prisoners who were implicated in 
the rebellion of last year, and in providing for eee of all elasses, the Sinn 


Feiners as well as the Ulster Unionists, co-operating at the Irish Convention for 
devising a, workable self-government echeme for Ireland. There is neither justice 
not statesmanship in a policy as regards India, the reverse of what the good sense 
of tbe British public dictates in the case of Ireland. The people of India 
have not deserved at the hands of Government any dose of coercive or repressive 
measures at the present time. They have been engaged in peaceful, lawful, 
constitutional Ne No disorders of any kind have followed in any part of 
the country as the result of the political agitation led by Mrs. Besant. . It 
is our earnest hope that the people of India would not be driven to the ‘necessity of 
resorting to any form, however mild, of passive resistance and that the Govern- 
ment would take wise counsel in time and én 


tirely reverse their reactionary policy.” 


* 
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The following appears in Vew India of the 3rd August :— 
„Ars. Besant at Ooty. 


„Her numerous friends all over the world will be shocked to learn that 
Mrs. Besant's health is rapidly declining in the surroundings and under the circum- 
stances in which she is being detained at Ootacamund. Mr. C. Jinarajadasa, who 
returned from Ootacamund today after a stay of. about a week, during which 
time he met Mrs. Besant every day, says in a letter, which we publish elsewhere, 
that he has never before seen her in such a bad condition of mental suffering and 
bodily weakness. The editor of this paper, who saw her last week, was simply 
shocked at the utter lack of vitality which he noted in her, the very emblem of 
health and vitality. -The moral indignity of being ranked as a traitor and peace- 
breaker, the utter cessation of activity, the feeling of restraint all round, the petty 
persecutions constantly levelled at her and her two friends, the misrepresentations 
made about her motives and actions by persons in authority after preventing all 
opportunity of a reply by her—all these things prey upon her mind, while her 
body suffers through the damp atmosphere to which she has not been accustomed 
for a number of years. The result of all this is a serious nervous break-down. 


She will not bend, of course, nor does she herself complain, but she suffers and her 


condition. is causing grave anxiety to all who have seen her. Sir S. Subrah- 
manya Ayyar referred to this in his letter published in our columns on Wednesday 
and so in this morning’s Madras Times appears the ill-natured remark that ‘ there 
is no room for any fear about the physical comfort of Mrs, Besant and her 
associates’, Really meanness and malice could not have gone further. The 
Government has taken a very grave responsibility upon itself and will surely be 
held answerable for all consequences.” 


New ma, 
Madras, 
August rd, 1917, 
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_ VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


I.—Foxtien PolIrics. 


— , IT. _ Referring to the telegrams received about the present stato of affairs in 
July 26th, 1917. . — the Russian front where some seetions of the army 
| are reported to be unwilling to fight, but are said 
to be prepared to retreat even before the advance of the enemy, and to the 
determination of M. Kerensky ‘to save Russia from this situation with the 
shedding of blood, if necessary, the Swrdesa-nitran, of the bth July, expects that 
his rare qualities and wide influence will be found useful at this time of pressure, 
and observes that unless Russia soon comes forward to take an active part in the 
war with union among her people, it appears to be very hard to expect tlie 
termination of war this year. 


Ae The Andhrapairika, of the 24th July, observes thus upon this subject :— 
July 24th, 1917. w ey As a result of the new changes in Russia, 
ba , victory in the war which was well-nigh won was 
lost. It is regrettable that the Russians in their zeal for liberty should forget the 
message of war. They objected to the dethronement of King Constuntine of 
Greece and spoiled the Balkan question. . Inthe conference to be held in 
August next by the Allies to decide each other’s policy properly, the Russians 
must be informed rightly. It does not look well that the Americans should say 
that they will not take part in this conference. There is no doubt that the 
counsel of the people of America, which is the fore nost democracy, will be accept- 
able to the Russians. In the eastern theatre, war proved unfavourable to them. 
The victory won by Brusilaff after losing many soldiers has become useless. 
From the present condition of Russia there may be some disappointment, but 
M. Kerensky is using all his skill to improve the condition. He also set out for 
the front. He never hesitates to punish the anarchists. Many of them are in 
prison. . Ihe food problem is in a critical condition and attempts are being 
made to improve the situation. We hope that these attempts will bear fruit, and 
that the Russians will rise again and crush the enemy. In the western tlieatre 
the German prowess is declining day by day. . . The enemy’s airships are 
being destroyed unable to cope with the British airships. . . The submarine 
raid is going down. The Setenlific American writes that a ship called 
“ Submersible,” which can dive into the water and destroy the submariues, is 
under construction. When it is completed the German submarine raid will come 
to a stop. If this is stopped, Germany's defeat is certain. It is certain that 


the Allies will fulfil their vow to protect the rights of small kingdoms and dispel 
the world's fear. sce 
Kistwapatetna, 


— The Kistnapatrika, of the 28th July writes: — The instability of the new 
July 28th, 1917. Government in Russia, the pn oe | preaching of 
the German agents and such other things interfered 
with the war preparations of Russia. Owing to the prevalence of some mistaken 
notions among them, some soldiers were opposed to war, and some leaders 
rebelled. Whatever the reasons may be the euthusiasm for war slackened in 
Russia and afforded an opportunity for the Germans. . But it is belioved 
that matters will be set right by the ability of Kerensky whom the Russian states- 
men take. to be the man wp, according to Count Tolstoi’s prophecy, has in carnated 
in Europe for establishing democracy. The present dash of the Germans into 
Tarnapol and Stanislad need not be a matter for any alarm. The British pressure 
on the Germans in France is not without its fruits. . . It may be said that 
Germany has sustained an irretrievable loss in the matter of her men. 
The ammunitions spent by the British are beyond measure. Two hundred miles 
of German trenches have been reduced to dust and the German armies in them 
have been drawn. out from their strongholds like hares from their holes and 


The war. 


The war. 
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reduced to ashes by the British fire. But we should not rejoice that German 
resistance is at an end yet. Io drive the Germans is not the object of the 
Allies. The German battalions must either be destroyed or-overthrown. . The 
premiership of Mr. Venezuloes was a source of encouragement, but Russia's 
fanaticism introduced a fresh trouble, to consider which the representatives of 
the Allies have met this week at Paris. Germany is now in a great crisis. She has 
been isolated from the world like a besieged fort. The whole civilised world 
has declared itself against her. That Siam has also done so is a good thing. 
For the many German refugees in Siam were imprisoned and the German ships, 
captured. Germany has thus lost all her influence, shipping and trade. 
Whether the victory is far or near, England will not sheath her sword until she 
reaches her goal, whatever may be the measure of strength or success of Russia, 
Italy and France. ä 


18. The Anchrapatrika, of the 26th July, says: — The situation in Russia is Ani Tura, 
| day by day becoming insupportable. . . The July 26th, 1817. 
Russian soldiers are behaving treacherously in 

Galicia. At this crisis all hopes are centered in Kerensky who deserves to 


be called tlie Russian Napoleon. 


19. The Anahraprakasika, of the 27th July, says in its leader: —It is stated ATB nu“, 
that some Indian traitors fell into the trap of the July 2th, 1917. 

cunning Germans and entered Germany through 
France. The“ Gathar“ movement in California laid bare the conspiracies 
of the Germans. From certain papers it has become plain that the Germans 
spent 7 crores and 50 lakhs of rupees in order to encourage sedition in India. 
See how great is the mischicf of the Germans and how outrageous the conduct of 
the country’s traitors who were born to tarnish the fair name of our country! Our 
countrymen want that the Government should sit with their eyes shut and try 
the country’s traitors in the regular way. This is improper and may lead to 
great troubles. ‘T'ho Government should enquire carefully into German intrigues 

in India and do the needful at once. Reventlo has said plainly that the Germans 
will encourage sedition in India and support anarchists. : The Germans in America 
spent 72 crores of rupees on this account. Since the commencement of the war, 
certain Indians have been stubbornly clamouring for dangerous political privileges 
and are creating unnecessary confusioh. We submit that if the Government do 
not, at least now, take steps to put down these German intrigues entirely, they 
will be doing great injustice to the country. | 


20. The Andhrapatrika, of the 25th July, writes under this heading :— . — 

8 fv; . . „The progress of the Allies is becoming July 25th, 1917. 
ce veetery. difficult as the Germans are opposing them stub- 
bornly in the western front. Though the British armies Rave laid siege to Lens 
on three sides for the last three months it is proving difficult to take it, The 
Germans by their great exertions succeeded in taking possession of the sand-hills 
near the sen. In the western theatre the Allies are finding it very hard to 
push on as the Germans are presenting a bold front. If progress and opposition 
continue in this way, it is clear that it will not be possible to drive the Germans 

from tho western theatre of war before the end of this ear. 

The English believed that victory would be possible because of their naval. 


Russia. 


The cunning Germans. 


strength. 

Phe English war-experts believed that it would be possible to compel the 
Germans to yield by their naval blockade. Though the blockade put the Germans 
to difficulties, it has not been possible to defeat them thereby. The Germans are 
able to get articles. of food. The Germans in their turn adopted the policy of 
Cestroying thie ships. The German hope of victory depended upon the success of 
‘this licy.. This German policy of destroying ships created a troublous situation 
for’ ae British people. But later on it came to be known from the reduced 
number of ships n. the English are employing counteracting agencies. 
: + Bat the Germans do not seem to be rid of the mistaken notion of starving 

Pee nd. Though this scheme of the Germans is giving 
ih people, it is clear that the Germans cannot possibly secure 
Tue Russian revolution is to some extent prejudicial to 
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the attainment of victory by the Allies. The socialists are opposed to war. The 
soldiers are disobeyi 8 We orders of their commanders and are turning away from 
te battlefields. The German machinations are spreading wide in Russia. 
Time must determine the service that 1 rendered to the Allies and to 
universal peace by the Russian revolution. “Though the condition of war on land 
and sea and in the sky is favourable to the Allies, it is clear that it is full of 

: difficulties. „FVV 8 
Sauri 21. The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 3rd August, writes: — Germany has not 
Ane 2 701 at | * . annexed Be Bu but from there ihe is pre- 
Aug. 3rd, 1917. . Belgium. : paring to invade England. Zeebruge and Ostend 
have been converted into impregnable bases. There are sand cliffs between these 
towns and the sea. These are a great protection to this territory. The British 
are trying their best to destroy these fortifications. But their efforts have so far 
proved futile. The British have manufactured aeroplanes and destroyers to 
destroy the enemy’s aeroplanes and submarines. They are trying their utmost to 
ward off the German menace. But the enemy still stands unsubdued. If it 
becomes possible to destroy these two fortresses, it is believed it would be easy to 
oust or tread from the whole of Belgium. We hope that these efforts will be 

successit na’ | 


II.—Hous ADMINISTRATION. 


(6) Courts. 


Daavinas, 22. The Dravidan, of the 26th July, writes on this subject as follows :— 


1 How are we to check ruinous litigation? What 
1017. 11; 

an se ar. Hor to check ruinous litigation. are the means to prevent people —4 unnecessarily 

0 rushing to the courts of law? What are the reasons for this increase of litigation ? 

These are the questions: worthy of being considered by the Government in the 

interest of the litigant public and with a view to curtail the heavy expenditure 

incurred by the Government. In this connection, the functions of the courts of law 

have to be considered first. Any defects in them should be found out and rectified, 

and this reform must begin with the village courts. If the village headman knows 

the law and the procedure to be adopted in trials, he may be given the power to 

try cases up to a limit of Rs. 100 with the gid of a panchayat. If the judgment 

conjointly given by the village munsif and the panchayat is final and not appelable 

to a higher court of law, there will not be an accumulation of suita in the court of 

the District Munsif. ‘Che expenditure incurred by the parties to suits will also 

be reduced. If only suits for over Rs. 100 are entertained in the courts of District 

Munsifs, the number of suits that come before those courts will go down. The 

Munsifs will thereby have sufficient leisure to consider well the cases that come 

before them, and their judgments would be sound and would not be set aside by 

higher courts. Similarly, there will be a smaller number of suits before the Sub- 

Conrts and District Courts. Consequently, the number of cases that come up for 

retrial before higher tribunals will also go down. With the decrease in the number 

of suits, the necessity for an increase in the number of Judges would cease to exist, 

and the trouble of appointing temporary Judges would be saved once for all. We 

are glad to see that the Madras Village Courts Act Amendment Bill supports our 

views in certain respects. If effect is to be given to the measures therein proposed, 


the pay and status of the village munsifs should be improved. It is suggested in 
the Bill that the power of appointing these munsifs should be conferred — Deputy 


Collectors. But it is our opinion, for many obvious reasons that this should 
not be conferred on them for some time 8 com. 5 er 


meren. 23. Referring to the vacancy on the High Court Bench caused by the 


* 2 
July ath, don resignation of Mr. K.Sri vasa Ayyangar the Audhra- 
3 on the High Court prakasika, of the 19th July, recommends the names 


igh: + ’ of eight Non-Brahman gentlemen to the vacancy. 
It believes that if one of them be selected for the post the Brahman advocates * 

n . Fes grudge, for : 2 80 all the 151 0 as the children 
‘of the ss other. It prays that if the Government wish the welfare of the 
Nou-Brahmans they will appoint a Non-Brahu n at least this time 


24. Referring to p N the eee ee between 
55 ; fina we & and a zamindar in the Ganijai 
A Privy Counoil degision. a district reversing the judgment of the Madras Hir 
Court, the Yogukshemam, of the 27th July, points out that, if it be wrong on the 
of the Governmont to treat the canals within the lands, granted by them to 
the zamindars, as poremboke and to levy a special water-cess, as well as to try to 
establish their rights over thé rivers on which the zamindars depended for their 
water-supply from time immemotial, what they do in Malabar must be regarded 
as far more unjust, and observes :— There is a canal which has been dug for the 
benefit of the cultivable lands on either side. and there is no doubt as to its having 
been dug by the owner of the lands thereof. If the Government say that such a 
canal is theirs, there does not seem to be much difference between this and robbery. 
In Kerala it is escheat lands, naturally formed islets, etc., that make the Govern- 
ment real owners of lands, and the practice of seizing the lands of the janmis and 
of treating them as poramboke can never be justified. By. 
Writing on the same subject, the Manorama, of the 31st July, also draws 
attention to the difference between the zamindars on the east cuust and the janmis 
of Malabar, points out that there are several cases like the one under reference, 


arising in its opinion from the new settlement, which are not, however, brought 


before the Privy Council, because the small landowners cannot afford to do so, and 
observes that the effect af this decision will be to increase the rights of the Malabar 
jimi, and that it is to be haped that, in view of this decision, the Government 
will cease to oppress the landowners unjustly. 


(e) Jails. - 


25. In commenting upon the report on the administration of jails in. this 

8 Presidency, the Manorama, of the 27th July, draws 
Jann in Ue F ö ' attention to the insufficiency of — — for 
eivil prisoners, to the wadesirability of detaining in jails under- trial prisoners, of 


To mn, 
July 2 


Mawornama, 
Oalicat, 


Mona, 
Calicut, 
July 27th, 1917. 


whom only 37 gent were convicted, and to the regrettable deteution in jail g 


of fifleen girls of 15 years of age and less, points out that, instead of sending boys 
state jails —— 3 il come 93 with babitual criminals, A 
is likely to make hardened criminals of themselves, they ought to be sent to 
Reformatory Schools, and observes that arrangements should be made for delivery 
of lectures in jails with a view to improve the character ai the priganers, und that, 
if the Government does not make a move in the matter, it is the duty of the 
publie · apirĩted men in this country to arrange for it. | 
In commenting upon the report on the administration of jails in tins 
ee 885 b the Kerala Patrika, of 150 28th Jaly, 
The jails in the Presidency. a] deplores the detention in jail of a large number 
of under-trial prisoners, a large majority of wham were afterwards found to be 
innocent, thinks that the law which allows such detentions should be modified, and 
‘observes that it is doubtful whether the Magistrates pay any heed to the order of 
_ ‘tke Government that those cases in which the accused are remanded, should be 
disposed of as quick as possible. 
In commenting upon the administration of Jails in the Presidency, the 
„ wet Kerala Sanchari, of the Ist August, writes in a 
| The jeila im the Presiflemey- strain more or less similar to that of the Manorama 
of the 27th July, asks whether young girls too cannot be sent to the Reformatory 
School at Chingleput, and that tse Government will make arrangements for 


Kermata SaNCeaRi, 
Calicut, 
August let, 1917. 


vefractory and di isnt children inte that institution, if their parents 


are ‘willing to send them there. 
| eect | (d) Education. 
' 0. Rtetring statentent reported to nave been made by the Governor 


>) jeolan cel Madras thet he had no objection to utilise the 
Con „Mads abli n for the mainte- 
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nnn Adverting to the statement referred to above and to the plea of want of funds 
un. which, in the opinion of this paper, is usually advanced by Government for 
arrying out certain important reforms like the spread of elementary educution, 
the Swadesamitran, of the 25th July, observes :—If there is truth in the statement 
that the Government have promised to sanction for this college a grant of a sum 
equal to that collected from the zan-indars, certain important objections have to 
be considered in this connection. Is a separate college necessary for the sons of 
the zamindars? If the read in ordinary colleges, in spite of their enormous 
wealth, they will have the opportunity of developing the tendency to live with 
others with brotherly feeling and sympathy. If, on the other hand, a separate 
college is established for them, it is for consideration whether it will be conducive 
to the development of such a noble tendency. Further, it is a question whether 
it is advisable to propose to help to such a college with Government funds. 
The zamindars are rich persons, and it will give no satisfaction to the people that 
they should go in for aid from. Government or that the latter should give them 
the necessary funds. None will object to financial aid being given to measures 
which actually deserve such an aid. : 


Swapesamiresy, 27. Anent the orders of the Provincial Governments that students should 
july 200 i917. Satents anit pelitles not attend political meetings and the consequent 


impossibility for the students to serve as volunteers 
as usual in the Congress, the Swadesumitran, of the 25th July, writes :—Is this to 
be called advancement or retrogression? Perhaps the Government think that 
political discussion of any kind will prejadicially afféct the education of the 
students. If so, the solicitude, which the Government show in the welfare of 
these students more than even their parents, is not approved by the very teachers 
that impart education to these students. 


| Swaprsmasapum, The Swadeshabhimam, of the 27th July, says:—Lord Pentland in his famous 
ai | July oth, 1917. . Sende and polities. speech in May regarding students and politics said 


9 7 in defence of the circular that it was supported by 
a | | public opinion as well as by members of the Educational department. The 
incorrectness of the view regarding public opinion was already being proved 
: abundently, by the protests at the Provincial Conference at Cuddalore and various 
district conferences and the Indian press. The belief of the Government in this 
regard reminds one of the cat which believes the whole world to be enveloped by 
| darkness when it shuts its own eyes. Our progressive Government was not 
content with merely passing the disgraceful order; it wanted to justify it. What 
is the result? It became clearer than ever what measure of support it really had. 
it sett Although the result of the recent conference of heads of colleges has not been 
% 4 officially announced, it is sufficiently evident from the reports which have already 
„appeared in the newspapers. It would not be wrong to suppose that the result of 
the hot discussion that took place will have a wholesome effect on the miud of 
Lord Pentland, as it was established by the criticisms of the various college 
5 authorities and professors present at the conference that the order was impracti- 
cable. In short, all the authorities of the Government, missionary and private 
colleges alike condemned the order. It is to be hoped that Lord Pentland will 
now at least consider the inappropriateness of saying that the order is supported 
by public opinion and educational authorities. It would perhaps be more appro- 
11 | priate to say that the order has the support of other Provincial governments; for, 
: there is no denying that these have followed the same line of policy. 


— EKeferring under this nang to the details as gathered from hearsay 4 
July 26th, 1917. Students and political meetifes, the meeting of the principals, and the discussion o 

ene Poumon’ nens the G. O. No. 559, the Desamata, of the 25tb July, 
seen what the Government is going to do regarding 


11 
ame | | remarks :—‘‘ It remains to be 
| {i 7 this Government order. ” 
| : ae We 28. Ad verting to the classification of these schools into three es, and the 
d ben., Flementary schools. pay recently fixed for the teachers of these schools, 
4 a correspondent writes a letter to the Swadesanttran 
. of the 26th July, in which the following observations occur — Even with this 
increase of pay which does not differentiate the different of teachers, it 
seems that their inoome would be less than what it Wält. 


teachers would, without any difference, get a pay of Rs. 12 each. The teachers 


— 
1 * 


Tr oe» 


e tate 


at is to say all the 


K 


2093 


in the second-grade elementary schools are more or less men who have passed the 
Lower Secohdary examination, Besides the higher standard of education 
| them, they have undergone training for a period of two years and 


ave to teach the fourth standard. We, therefore, humbly request that the.Govarn- - 


ment would be pleased to issue orders to differentiate the primary and lower 
secondary grade teachers, and to enhance the pay of the latter. 
The Andhrapairika, of the * —4 655 learns that the committee appointed 
| FA eet (See to drait the Madras Municipal Bill (sic) have 
Elementary riers resolved to afford facilities to municipal councils to 
impart free and compulsory education, if they please, and to enable them to 
impose taxes necossary for that purpose. ‘The paper prays that the Government 


will be pleased to grant such powers to local bodies at least and introduce free. 


elementary education in the country. 


29. Adverting to the 3 20% Ta TTT a stated to have been issued on 
es the öth July 1917 that the chief officer under the 
„Arr. 1 N head of a department should not hold the same 
of the Educational Department. Office for a long time, the Dravidan, of the 27th 
idem, thinks that this order was indeed passed with reference to Mr. Krishnaswami 
Jatavallabar who has been iu his present appointment in the Educational Depart- 
ment for more than ten years, and hopes that he will not give room for such a 
complaint. 


30. Adverting to the opening of an L. T. class in the St. Joseph's College, 
beet ; _,, Trichinopoly, the Pandya Nesan, of the 21st July, 
St. Joseph's College, Trichi- writes :— Although the Government have sanctioned 
nopoly. the opening of this class, it appears that they have 
restricted the number of students to be admitted therein to twenty. Would only 
20 graduates apply for admission in that class? It is unnecessary for us to say that 
five times the number would rush in foradmission. On seeing the opening of the 
L.T. class in this college, there is a strong current of opinion that the B.L. classes 
also should be opened there. But it is not an easy thing for the Government to 
accurd sanction for the opening of those classes in that college. 


31. Referring to the statement made by the Governor of Bombay at the time 
bie, of the introduction, in the Bombay Legislative 
. ree and compulsory prin ary Council, of the Hon'ble Mr. Patel’s Bill on Free and 
Wu Compulsory Primary Education in certain municipal 
areas of that Presidency, that after the war this question will be comprehensively 
considered all over India that, only if the children are educated, public opinion 
would be formed, and that the absence ef such an opinion seriously affects the 
eral administration of the country, the Swadesamitran, of the 27th July, says :— 
he public have, indeed, for many years, been paying adequate attention to the 
question of elementary education. It is only the authorities that have not 
bestowed auch an attention upon this subject. We have often stated that, for the 
or administration of the country, suitable education is essential for the people. 
what the Governor of Bombay has now said is nothing new. It will not, 
‘however, suffice, if the bureaucracy merely admit that public opinion is essential 
for the proper administration of the country and that progress of education alone 
ls the basis for such an opinion, but they should also pay heed to that opinion 
and act upon it. 


The Hindu Nesan, of the 28th July, hi hly commends the above statement of 


the Legislative Council of that province. 


ö Adverting to the statement reported to have been made at the time of discus- a- 
sion in the Council about the provision in the Bill that no municipality, which Jay som 


resolves to introduoe compulsory elementary education, could claim financial help 
from the Government as a matter of right, and to the warning said to have been 
| ven ‘hy Sir M. Chaubal to the select committee to whom the Bill has been 
Telérred for not to amend this rule, the Sw rdesamitran, of the 30th July, 
lt l. treo’ 
dug by wöane of legislation a matter of minor importance to such an extent. 
et there is a lesson which the non-official members have to learn from this. At 


strange that the Governnient should have come forward to 


* 
va Ach, 197. 


Davin, 


Madras, 
July 27th, 1917. 


Pampra Nesax, 


Madura, 
July 21et, 1917. 


SwAnEsaAMITRAR, 


Madras, 
July 27th, 1917. 


Hips. tg 
: . . . Madras, is 
the Governor of Bombay with reference to Mr. Patel’s Bill recently introduced in July 28th, 1917. 


, 1917. 
ota 
e viotk 


| , oe 


the time when the Press Act was introduced in the: Imperial Legislative Counci 
they hesitated to include in the Bill certain. safeguards indispensably e. 
for the press and the newspapers, A te ‘the assurance given by the Govern- 
ment. Our reeders could not huve ptten: the difficulties that have cropped up 
as a result of this. We trust that, hereafter at least, the elected members will be 

on their guard. W | BN en 

n, 32. Ihe Andhrapatriks, of the 26th July, contains in Telugu dhe letter of 
5 bend. : Mr. Earnest Wood on this subject which contains: 
Nene. — The object of the present day education is to 
train them to enter the service of the Government. The students also prosecute 

their studies with that object. They are unfit for any other profession. 
Ail the people m the world sneer at the Indians saying that they have no practical 
worldly knowledge at all. Those who have understood the conditions of 


the ‘country unanimously state that this evil is due to the present educational 
methods. | 


Avvmnararaxa, The Andhrapairika, of the 30th July, reports Mr. Earnest Wood to have 
July 86h, 1917. 5 nal oducati said on this subject: — Kant said that educational 
Nations} edusation. reform is of no use and that revolution is the onl 
means of salvation. Unless education in India is thoroughly n 
India cannot occupy an equal rank with modern countries like France, German 
and England. The old ideal of training men for Government service is still 
. swaying the present-day educational methods. There is no counection at all 
between the education given in schools and the daily fe, of the Indians. Talented 
young men in educational institutions think that Government service is their 

only goal. 


33. An article contributed by a correspondent to the Andhraprakasika, of the 


3 : 2ist July, contains the following remarks :— India 
Lie and induotcion. en wes inductsially great when the western 
people were uncivilized has been totally neglected after coming under the British 
rule. The Indians, having lost their eminence in arts, philosophy and civilization, 
July sist, 1917. and having become slaves to the westerners,.are doing mean acts. The Indian 
hand which constructed very wonderful temples . . fought the battles of the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata and was used tothe building of Seis bridge and 
such other monuments of architecture has now come to hold the shepherd’s staff 
and tend sheep! . . We are alone responsible for this. The Government, not 
knowing the consequences, have introduced their system of education by which 
every man during these fifty years has become vereed in law, taken to courts and 
led to the establishment of so many courts and judges. The system of education 
is not a good one. . The Government are giving as much help as possible in 
Coimbatore and such other places for our industries. This state of affairs 
must go. True education must be acquired both by mind and hand. Good will 
then result. Then our boys will not poke their nose into ware societies and 
protest meetings and will be useful to the country. . Ewen those who have 
passed the collegiate course become in the end Government servants, lawyers, 
judges or teachers. They only make a living by getting money without discharg- 
mg their duties conscientiously, but they de not seem to be doing any good to 
the country. The money that has been spent for the aequisition of such education 
may ‘be said to have been wasted. } U 
— 34. The Andhrapatrika, of a dete uly, gives a Telugu „ eee 8 er 
July Alt, 1917. . under thi ing. ai mg in the Iadian ‘Chronic 
1 0 An atten the wee. N — 825 ne In er 
in India will not be satisfactory unless they are in the hands af the Indians. One 


of the reform, therefore, to be conferred th . he 
should prevail in edncational matters. er the war, must, be that Indian opinic 


35. The Tee ies the | 25th July, in 4 lengthy ‘leader on me 

4. subject of the settlement of * oF. 
43 College en et Uamanis College unggd at by His Exeellency the 
hile ? Governor, ay - ought to be 
thankful to Lord Pentlaud for the wise and symmpabhetic uur in ‘which Nie 
Goll sa es iD AN OY 419410 11 1101 e I Glen Sli “J 7 


„ eee ee . 8 


Muxuan-+-Daxuan, 
July 26th, 1917. 


: 
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36. The Qassme Report, of the 25th July, publishes a letter from a correspond- Quuur Ruronr, 
+ Callers and Titan om who thinks that it is an easy“ matter to Saly 26th, 1917. : 
Muslim College anch em, sstablich a Muslim College in Madras and that its 
rogress might be assured by monetary aid and expert ad vice from the Govern- 
ment, but that such a oullege could hardly be called a national institution. 
If the college course is intended to be complementary to existing coutses of 
study, it is not Tequired. : 8 : Ee 
The writer further considers that the utgent need is scholarships. Students 
could obtain admission into the existing non-Muslim colleges if they could get 
substantial pecuniary assistance. 7 
The new college might, with much difficulty, succeed in producing a few 
graduates every your. If, on the other hand, we were to put this money into a 
fund we might give scholarships which would enable students to proceed to 
Englard to study and these. might return as Barristers, Doctors or Civil 
Servants. 


Editor’s note— 


The Qaumi Report does not agree with you that only scholarships are 
needed and that a college is unnecessary. 


(e) Local and Municipal. 


37. Adverting to this subject, the Dravida Patrika, of the 25th July, writes :— I — 
Why should not arrangements be made for the. Ju 26th, 1917. 
| supply of filtered water completely? The people 

are advised to filter and boil the water before use. Is this possible for all? How 

can the labourers, who work in the streets and have to drink water from the street 

taps to quench their thirst, filter or boil the water? Will it be possible for us to 

provide filtered and boiled water for bullocks and horses which now drink water 

from the street-troughs? It may be that the authorities have considered the 

question without taking into account the poor classes who form tbe majority of the 

people in this city. It is wrong.on the part of the authorities to concert measures 

taking for their standard the case of Europeans and wealthy men who can 

command all conveniences. They should consider chiefly the conveniences of the 

poor avd the middle class men in any measures they propose. to adopt. What a 

pitiaple thing it is that, in these days of high civilization, there should be such 

mismanagement in this city, the head-quarters of the Presidency! It is impera- 

live, therefore, that, hereafter at least, the Corporation and the Government 

should bestow greater attention on this matter. 


The Liva-ul-Ielam, of the 26th July, reproduces some of the chief com- nE, 
ments of the ‘wadesamitran of the 18th idem on July 26th, 1917. 
Water-supply in Madras. this subject which are abstracted in paragraph 51 
of Report No. 30 of 1917. 
38. A correspondent writes to the Dravidan, of the 27th July, dwelling at Dan 
Water-supply in Trichinopoly. 2 upon the hardship caused to the people of uu 27th, i917. 
, richinopoly by the intermittent supply of pipe 
water provided forthe city by the municipal authorities, and attribating this 
ship to the metres which have recently been fixed to house pipes in that 
‘Municipality and which preclude many people from resorting to private taps, 
Tequests the Government to bestow their attention on this matter and see that the- 
inconvenience caused by the inadequate supply of water is removed. 
39. Referring to the conduct of Mr. Molony, the President of the Corporation ns 
Corporstion of Madras. of Madras, in giving his casting vote in favour Of July 27th, 1917. 
N 25 those who opposed the recommendation of the 
umittee appointed to consider the removal of the office of the Corporation 
Special Engineer to the Ripon Buildings, and to the requisition made to the 
President. d | certain Commissioners for the convening of a special meeting to 
ponaider the question, the Swadesamitran, ob the 27th July, writes:—It is usual 
or those, who are not interested in our progress, to remark that though it is maay 
magne the local Self- government has been entrusted to the Indians, they have 
pet loarnt.teicasry: on the aduinistration well. Though this administration 
— 


Water-supply in Madras. 


| ‘ 
has been nominally entrusted to us, yet an officer of the Government is thrust upon 
the local self-governing institutiens. The administration of these institutions is 
carried on by this officer and by the Government, the former acting from within 


and the latter from without. Tbat officer is almost always a member of the 
Civil Service. These get wild unless the local self-governing institutions are 
eondueted according to their views. A strange procedure of Mr. Molony, the 


President of the Madras Corporation 


may be cited as an instance here. The 


Madras City Municipal Act provides dor the holding of a special meeting by the 
President, when certain Commissioners send a requisition to him for the same. 
But the Act does not specify the number of days within which the meeting should 
be convened. The object of the Act, however, appears to be that the President 
should convene the special meeting before the next ordinary meeting of the Com- 


missioners. 


Hymne Nax, 
Madras, 
July 28th, 1917. 


SwapksHaBalw ant, 


ore 
July . 1917. 


But Mr. Molony kept quiet. when certain Commissioners sent a 
requisition to him for convening a special meeting to reconsider the resolution 
passed with reference to the location of the office of the Corporation Special 
Engineer. When the ‘Commissioners questioned him abont it, he replied that, 
though he was bound to convene the meeting, he had the discretion to fix the date 
for it. He has now sent a notification to the press that the special meeting would 
be held on the 30th October, i.e., four months and a quarter after the date on 
which the Commissioners sent their requisition. 
in this connection which is worthy of being noticed. Though the requisition 

1% „ was indeed made on the 20th June 1917, yet on the very date he renewed the 

. rental agreement for the building in which the Special Engineer's office is now 
located. When a building has been constructed at a he 
proper to protest against additional expenditure being incurr 
Even if the President should think it desirable to rent a building, he should have 
immediately convened the meeting and waited to know the result of the recon- 

. sideration of the question. If, instead of doing this, he should eay, I have the 

power and I will convene the meeting four months hence“, he does not appear to 
have realised his responsibility. Thinking that he can act as he likes, merely 
because the law is not clear on the pcint, he has notified his intention to hold the 
meeting on the 30th October as if ridiculing the Commissioners. 
exercise his powers and convene the meeting next year. 

Commissioners will consider whether the Act would allow such an absurd inter- 

pretation and, if so, take steps to amend the same. While the Indians are indeed 


There is another strange incident 


cost, it seems but 
in the shape of rent. 


a 


He can as well 
We trust that the 


in; this condition, they areisaid’to have acquired the right of local self-government. 
Can the Bishop of Bombay or any others who hold the same views, say that the 


action of Mr. Molony is proper ? 


Referring to the same subject. the Hindu Nesan, of the 28th July, observes :— 
Mr. Molony does not seem to think that the Commissioners are his colleagues in 
the matter of the administration of the corporation. Nor does he seem to pay 
any heed to their words or representations. When the Commissioners have 


requisitioned him to convene a special meeting for considering an im 
question, he has, after the matter has in a way been disposed of, notified t 


ey 


at the 


meeting will be convened four months hence. Mr. Molony, it has to be inferred, 


has, by this act of his, ridiculed the Commissioners of the co 
possible to offer any. other explanation for his conduct. 


It is not 
are not aware 


whether or not the Government of Madras are taking notice of his actions. It 18 
indeed our duty to say that they are bound to take notice of the same. From the 
action of Mr. Molony on the present occasion, it appears certain that the Commis- 
sioners will strongly object to the provisions in the new City Municipal Bill 


conferring discretionary powers on the President. We r 


t that he has sown 


the seed ‘for strong objections being raised in connection with the new Bill. 


Referring to the discussion at a meeti 
The Madras Corporation. 


ting of the Madras Corporation 
regarding the removal of the Chief Engineer’s office 
to the municipal buildings and the renewal of the 


lease for the existing premises by the President, despite the proposal to call a 


special meeting for reconsidering t 


o subject, a corréspondent of the Swadeshabht- 


mani, of the 27th July, says:—If there b. such flagrant disregard of the wishes 
of the Commissioners in such a premier municipality as the Madras Corporation 


ee 


which ought to serve as a model in the art of local self-government, what wonder 
that the same state of things is to be found in remote places like South Kanara ? 
Although the President is perfectly within his rights to give his casting vote, is it 
not meaningless to speak of popular representation if the casting vote is to be used 

ainst the views. of the representatives? When the financial responsibilities 
incurred by the municipal bodies are increasing by leaps and bounds, what 
prestige can the representatives command if the officers at the head of these 
municipalities should think nothing of overriding their wishes ? 


40. In reviewing the report of the Mysore municipal councils for 1915-16, 
ey peas the Andhraputrika, of the 25th Julv, says: ——It is 
— administration and said that the Mysore Goverument have established 
* i municipal councils temporarily on occasions of 
pilgrimage. etc. It will be well if the British Government also follow this policy. 
It appears that the official members do not attend the municipal councils regularly. 
The same is the case in the British territory also in many a place. ‘I'he remark. 
of the Deputy Commissioner of Chitaldrug, that the people do not evince an 
interest in municipal matters, because they are not published in vernaculars, 
applies to British India also. If municipal and other local administration is 
carried on in the vernaculars so that all may understand it, local self-government 
will be a success. The Mysore Government ordered the publication in Kanarese 
of the details of all municipal administration and we pray that the British Gov- 
ernment will follow their example and publish all matters relating to municipal 
administration in the vernaculars. 


41. In reviewing the reports of the Tenali and Proddatur municipalities, the 
1 And hrapatrita, of the 30th July, says: In a pro- 
, The Deer. gressing town like Tenali, 8 of elected 
members hould be increased and the privilege of electing the president should be 
granted. . . Not only in Tenali, but in towns generally, there is not a proper 
system of drainage. Municipalities have no funds and funds are not soon forth- 
coming from the Government. So local self-government is not worth that name. 
e paper then refers to an instance in which the Tenali Municipal Council 
obtained from the Collector sanction to appoint a peon on Ks. 7, after a delay of 
twelve months. The Government have stated that they approved of the order of 
the Collector. If, says the paper, it is necessary to obtain sanction from the 


Government to appoint 4 peon on Rs. 7, then the freedom of local self-government 
18 an illusion. 


(h) Railways. 


42. The Desabhimani, of the 29th July, ore lt ( 1 one of the 
i objects of Hon'ble Sir Alexander Cardew’s visit to 
™ Tn. 8 . Guntar was to consult the members of the District 
Board about the removal of the Repalli-Guntur Railway. It is said that the 
District Board approved of the proposal. It will be well if the President of the 
Board or any other member publish what he knows about this matter. It is for 
railway materials that the railway is to be removed. If this proposal is carried 
out. the railway embankment will go into disrepair and it will take some more 
hs to restore it. If the portion hetween Tenali and Guntur only, which 
belongs to the company, be removed, the loss to the District Board will not be 
great and the conveniences of the people will not much suffer. 
The Andhrapsirika, of the 81st July, reproduces the above article from the 


Desabhimans. and remarks that if the Railway between Tenali and Repalle under 


the management of the District Board be removed, great will be the loss to the 
people, and prays that the authorities will do well to consult the people before 
ing anything in this matter. | 


(J) Salt and Abkari. 


13. The Andhraprakasika, of the 26th J uly, says :—Food, water and salt are the 
Cae ‘Belt “three ‘necessaries of life. There is tax imposed on 
„„ l fod. The authorities have not taxed rain water 
ercepting that Which is supplied for drinking purposes by means of pipes in towns 


ANDHRAPATRIKA, 
Madras, 


ANDHRAPATRIKA, 
July 30th, 1917. 


D 
Guntar, 
July 29th, 1917. 


ANDHRAPATRIEA, 


July let, 1917. 
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ANDHRAPRAKASIKA, 
Madras, 
July 26th, 1917. 


Madras, 
July 26th, 1917. 


Loxoraxkagl, 
Madras 


July 30th, 1917. 


SwapDEsamrrRnss, 


July 28rd, 1917. 


SwapesaMITRan, 


" Impression that a personal representation to responsible 


and cities. The Government have made a monopoly of the sea water. The 
Lord of the Seu gives us salt, without which we cannot relish our food. Our 
british Government wanted money ior carrying on the administration and taxed 
salt. At present salt is selling at a high price. The people are sorry that the 
Government have taxed salt also. It is not mght that the impression should be 
created in the people that the rulers are taxing even food-stuffs. The price of 
salt has increased three fold, for which the reasons are not known. It is not 
known whut the Government are . in this matter. We can say that 
the poor fear that they may be obliged to drink their gruel without salt. We 
suggest that the Government should free the people from this salt tax and earn 


tbeir love. 


Adverting to the rise in the price of salt in the Madras city to 3 
annas per measure, the Swadesamilray, of the 26th 
July, writes :—It is unnecessary for us tosay that this 
high price has caused great excitement among the poor people. ‘I'he Government 
are well aware that salt is the most essential of all the foodstuffs, and that by a 
little rise in its price millions of people will be subject to indescribable hardship. 
It is impossible therefore not to be struck at the sudden enhancement of its price. 
As the Government have exclusive right to the manufacture and sale of salt, 
people have indeed to look to them alone for redress, whenever there is a rise in 
its price. The Madras Times says that for some time past there had been no sale 
in the Government Salt Depot, Madras, that the authorities, therefore, auctioned 
500 bags of salt, that, on account of the competition among the merchants the 
price rose from 6 annas to Rs 3-5-6 per bag, that consequently the price per 
bag of salt inclusive of the tax came to Ra. 5-14-6 and that this accounts for the 
sudden rise in the price. If this is true, we will point out to the authorities that 
they ought not to have sold the salt in auction. If the authorities are to sell this 
commodity, which is most essential for the people and is not available through 
any other source, toa merchant who offers the highest price, is there any to 
question him if he sells it at any rate he pleases? It is not strange that the Gov- 
ernment should have derived more income than usual by this procedure. But the 
hardship thereby caused to the people would become intolerable. We trust that 
the Madras Government will immediately bestow their attention on this subject, 
set right the present state of affairs and relieve the suffering of the people. 


Referring to the recent increase in the price of salt, the Lokopakari, of the 

Salt 30th July, writes as follows: —It is possible for 

; the Government to make salt available to the people 

at a very small price without levying a tax thereon. Though they may not 
abolish the salt-tax, yet they can issue orders that it should not be sold at a high 
price. Poor people are put to great hardship on account of the recent increase in 
its price. As the Government have the exclusive right of the manufacture and 
sale of salt, they can see that the price does not rise. We hope that they would, 
in the interest of the people, fix a low price for it without expecting to realise 
much revenue therefrom. Salt is not an article of luxury to the rie like milk, 


The rise in the price of salt. 


curd, ghee, etc., but is an essential for life as air and- water. 


(H General. 


44. Referring to the r soning in the Board about the raising of ~ 
eG. : rom a becond-class irrigation source to one o 

The Veshkudai Mukkur tank. the first-class, a — 2 the Swadesamitran, 
of the 23rd July, who professes to be the biggest landholder under the tank, 
observes :—Our complaint is that the history of the tank was not ascertained 
properly by the Settlement officers in the very beginning. We sent te ms on 
25th May 1916 to the Government, the Revenue Board and the District Collector 
that our statements would be clearly verified, if the tank were ins when 
there was no water in it. There was no sympathetic nse to it. Under the 
* 2 | officials would evoke 

better sympathy, we petitioned His Excellency the Governor on 15th May 1916 
to grant an interview, but the reply came that His Excellency regretted his 
inability. to grant it, If; when I sought for permission to wait upon His 
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Excellency at my Own expense, not even caring for my advanced age of 90 years, 
J am told that the permission cannot be granted, how can it be a consolation to 


me? A resolution moved in the Legislative Council by an Honourable Member 


that the whole settlement of Nortl Arcot should be reconsidered by a committee, 
was tbrown out by the Council. There is nothing unusual in this. A question 
about the tank elicited the reply from the Government that it it was filled up to 
a slight extent. The filling up of the tank to the height of the chest of a man 
was characterised | 
submitted a Retiree to the Board on llth July 1917 that at least the subordinate 
officials who have to send up an appeal report, would do well to inspect the tank 
now, when there is no water in it and then submit their roport. In an appeal 
report, the usual ccurse is to support the arguments adduced by the previous set of 
officers, and we cannot expect that the correctness or otherwise of such arguments 
will be considered and mistakes pointed out. In consideration of these facts and 
in view of the necessity, for a careful enquiry in this matter, we have submitted 
a petition to His Exce lency on l4th July 1917 that all our grievances would be 
redressed by the appeal report being submitted by a proper committee after 
inspecting the tank. All the rules connected with the settlement operations 
resemble one’s efforts to get to a great height without a flight of steps. We jump 
up as best we can. We see neither a step nor a handle. As the Mitran 


as being u slight one. Considering these things, we have 


(Swadesamitran) is our only guide, we remind His Excellency the Governor and 


the Revenue Board through this paper again. As we are expecting water in the 
tank every day, we pray that this matter may be attended to with the utmost 
expedition. 
45. The Jaridah-t-Rozgar, of the 24th July, quotes the opinions of the 
ä Anglo-Indian press regarding the appointment 
Our new Seoretary of State of Mr. Montagu and observes:—“ Taking every- 
ir India. thing into consideration Mr. Montagu is just the 
mau for India. He will have the good of the people of the country at heart.“ 
The Dravida Patrika, of the 25th July, writes: — We are filled with joy as 
we hear that Mr. Montagu has been nominated to 
The new Serretary of State the office of the Secretary of State for India. His 
for India nomination will be conducive to the fulfilment of the 
high aspirations of the people of this country. The present moment at which he 
has accepted his office is not an ordinary one. This is a good occasion for him to 
make use of the experience he has already gained of this country. The noble 
task of uplifting India has now devolved upon him. The efforts put forth by the 
British Government in respect of the administration of this country have now to 
bear fruit. The pledges given by Queen Victoria and many great men in succes- 
sion are indeed to be fulfilled only hereafter. Time has come for this great 
country to advance and acquire 1 like the other colonies of the 
British Empire. Perhaps, it is the will of the Providence that Mr. Montagu 
should help towards the aftainment of this progress. The people of this country, 
therefore, eagerly expect that he will avail himself of the opportunity. 


Referring to the appointment of Mr. Montagu as Secretary of State for India, 
the Andhraprakasika, of the 24th July, says: — The 
Mr. Montagu. ; 

Anglo-Indian papers, which are extremely conser- 
vative, fear that Mr. Montagu may spoil the administration by giving the Indians 
ngw privileges just as he pleases. Advocates of immediate swaraj hope that 
Mr. Montagu, who is known as the greatest of liberals, will set right the adminis- 
tration by granting them all privileges that they ask for. We can state that it 
cannot be true that he will grant us all privileges at once. He may wish to do so, 
but he is not a Russian Emperor to do as he pleases. He cannot reject the sugges- 
lions of his advisors in the India Council. We submit that the privileges 
that he with his Councillors and the Government. of India decide to give to the 
= be published in this country and the opinions of the Indian public 
noted, . a 
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the assent of the Parliament is obtained for them. 


J ARIDAB-1-RozGarR, 
Madras, 
July 24th, 1917. 


Deavipa Parra, 
Madras, 
July 25th, 1917. 


ANDHRAPRAKASIEA, 


Madras, 
July 24th, 1917. 


„ The Andhrapgakasika, of the 19th July, says:—The people are satisfied Ava, 


a with the appointment of Mr. Montagu. He cannot 
ites N „ dut undertake to grant us certain political privileges 
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in a short time. He is Lord Morley’s disciple and has undergone training under 
him. We hope he will administer the country having regard to public opinion. 


The Swadeshabhimant, of the 27th July, writes:—If we compare Mr. 
1 Woatags Montagu with Mr. Chamberlain, we must welcome 


aa ee his new appointment as Secretary of State on the 
principle that a brick is softer than a stone“. As Under Secretary he has shown 


much 3 in regard to India. Even subsequently, he has now and then 


espoused the cause of India. During the recent Mesopotamian debate too he has 
shown his great love of truth. As he is a liberal, it is expected that the adminis- 
tration during his term of office will be liberal also. Further the first-hand 
information he has gained in the course of his visit to India ought to prove a 
great asset to him now. ‘The presence of one like Mr. Montagu at the head of the 


administration is all the more necessary at a critical time like this, when the 


responsible authorities in India are bent on re ing the legitimate aspirations 
of the: ple. Although Mr. Montagu is liberal-minded and sympathetic, the 
Anglo-Indian journals are tempering these qualities in bim with the hits of their 
crooked pen. Besides, the saying that power is always apt to change one's views 
is not without some truth. It therefore remains to be seen how far Mr. Montagu 
will justify the confidence reposed in him by the Indians at present. 


In commenting favourably on the appointment of Mr. Montagu as 
Secreiary of State for India in succession to 
The Secretary of State. Mr. Chamberlain , who, in its opinion, had little 
acquaintance with Indian affairs and had nat much sympathy towards the 
Indians, the Kerala Sanchari, of the 25th Jaly, points out that, as he has made a 
statement in Parliament that the Government of India should be made more 
responsible to the people than at present, India will derive considerable advantage, 
if she has a sympathetic Viceroy, and observes that from his various utterances on 
Indian affairs ani his answers from time to time to the questions in Parliamen 
it may. be inferred that be is one who has the welfare of India at heurt. ) 


46. The Swadesumiiran, of — 3 xf 3 in Tamil the substance 

fe of a speeeh delivered on this subject by its editor, 

Congress-Mualim League on the 24th idem, at} Gokhale Hall, Meares under 
Reform Scheme. 


the presidency of Mr. P. K. Telang. The speech is 
published in Wew India and the Hindu of the same date. 


47. Adverting to the. present — peer and the consequent rise in the 

: price o r, and to the observations made by the 
Paper industry in India Swadesa Paripalini of Rangoon in its issue of the 
17th July 1917, regarding the facilities for the manufacture of paper in Burma, 
the Hindu Nesan, of the 26th July, writes: —It is rare to find a good number of 
per mills in India where the raw products required for making paper-pulp are 
available in large quantities. It has already been found out that paper-pulp can 
be mude out of bamboo and certain kinds of grass, and now it is said tbat paper 
can also be manufactured from the stems of cotton trees. It is, therefore, a thing 
which may be expected of the Government that they should at the present time 


encourage the manufacture of paper in India by affording the necessary facilities 
for the purpose, so that many may take to it. 


48. Adverting to the ie 8 the Hon' ble Mr. Bhurgri in the 
gislative Council of Bombay whether it was the 

N. epee the Defenos intention of that — to intern Messrs. 
| Horniman, B. G. Tilak, Jamnadas Dwarakadas and 
re om oF tog ore! Beans the reply of the Bombay Gevernment thereto, 
e Hindu Nesan, of the 26 ly, observes'that it is not desirable, i ince 
whatever, for the Government 4 adopt rep bape at ge e 


widen the gulf between the Government and the people. 
49. Referring to the reply given to the internellati 
‘The internment of Mrs. Besant, ‘2 the Parliam 


st Mrs. 


pressive measures Hike internments of 
= leaders under the Defence of Indis Act, and that such an action will only 


t, that the ion en by the 
Besaut was due to her 


nition ae nee ot | » Gor ent and 
justification, © Stand | of the 26th 
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July, obserres:— The meaning of this statement is not clear. Does it mean that, 
while the Government approve of the views of Mrs. Besant, they do not approye 
of her activities in the matter ? If so, the pleas adduced by ‘the Government 
cannot find support, unless they specify the particular acts of Mrs. Izesant which 
From the genera] trend of the reply received, 


rt, 
may be considered to be wrong. 
it appears that the Goverement themselves have some secret doubts about the 
matter. . hie fs 


50. The Swadesamitran, of the 80th July, reproduces in Tamil the comments 


e 0 of the Bengalee, the Amrita Bazear Pa rita and the 
Internment of Mrs. Besant and Bombay Chromicie regarding the prohibition of the 


her two colleaguee. meeting proposed to be held in the Calcutta Town 
Hall to protest against these internment orders. The comments of the Bombay 


Chronicle appear in the Hindu of the 28th idem, and those of the other two 
in that of the 30th idem. papers 


The Swadesamstran, of the 31st July, reproduces in Tamil the proceedings 

th of the public meeting held in Bombay, under the 

The internment of Mre. Besant presidency of the Hon’ble Mr. Jinnah, to protest 

and her colleagues. against these internment orders, which appear in 
the Hindu of the 21st idem. 


51. In publishing in Tamil somé of the important questions asked, on the 
. 24th July, in the Bombay Legislative Council and 
* Bombay Legislative the replies of the Bombay Government thereto, the 
| Swadesamitran, of the 26th July, writes :—Jf the 
nature of the replies of that Government be looked into, it will be understood that 
that Government does not lag behind the Madras Government in such matters. 
We are at a loss to know how the people can be satisfied with replies such as 
“information is not available,” to questions asked about the conduct of the 
authorities. 
52. Adverting to the appointment of a committee to 32 into and report 
. the causes of unrest among workmen in England and 
. e- . r to tile chief recommendation of that committee to 
= , the effect that bread shou!d not be sold at.a higher 
price than that already fixed, and that the loss, if any, thereby caused to the 
merchants should be borne by the Government, and to the approval of this recom- 
mendation by the Government, the Swadesamitran, of the 26th July, writes :— 
While we observe the daily expenditure of the Government, it is not known how 


they would manage to meet it by scooting responsibilities such as the one 
referred to above. From the beginning of last April the daily expenditure for war 


comes to 467, 95,000 while the income per day is only E20, 00, 000. Many con- 
der that the rise in prices is not due to any confederacy among merchants, but 
to the enormous expenditure incurred by the Government. As there is great 
expenditure at present, they think that money has become cheaper and its value 
has become nD tase so that £11 has now to be paid for articles which ware 
available for El before. If money has really become cheaper, it is not reasonable 
for workmen to complain of rise in the price of articles. But the Act relating to 
the manufacture of shells has prevented the workmen from demanding higher 
wages. As the price of bread has, however, been red uced, the excitement among 
workmen might subdue a little. It is not in England alone that the price of 
foodatufis has gone up on account of the war; it is so in every country. But 
there the Goverment have given immediate, attention to the matter and redressed 
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Dravipas, 


Hadres, 


‘Brahmans and non-Brahmans. 
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33. The Dravidan, of the 26th July, publishes, from the pen of a. correspondent, 
the substance of certain lectures delivered on the 
22nd idem in the Adikesavaperumal temple at 


Chintadripet, wherein one of the lecturers, in speaking of the pn degenerate 


condition of the non-Brahmans, is reported to have made the following observa- 
tions :—Indeed the Brahmans are primarily responsible for our present degenerate 
condition. We do not know whether it is on account of the influence of Kak or 
some other cause, that they have completely given up the performance of the 
religious duties which were always discharged by their ancestors without fail, and 
wholly renounced the study of their mother tongue which they are bound to study, 
and that they deem the language of the State to be the proper means for eking 
out a livelihood with authority, secure high posts in the public service, encourage 
their own men and disregard others. Even the Brahmans in the temples are now 
following their example, and it is on account of such conduct on their part, no 
good results to us from these temples. | 


How many Brahmans are there here now to listen to the lecture? None. 
But when they hear the ring of the bell, they will rush in to partake of the offer- 
ings to the deity. Ask them why they went away without hearing the lecture, 
and they would say Can we, who are worthy of — praised, deign to hear 
lectures given by Sudras? If we should do so, it will only affect the Sudras 
prejudicially ”. Alas! What an injustice is this? How can our lecture savour 
sweet to these false Brahmans who have learnt only certain devices, and that 
defeetively, to eke out a living, and neglect. the language of the country ? 


Are thé Englishmen inferior to Sudras, or superior to the Brahmans? What 
is the opinion of the Brahmans in this matter? Why should these, who make 
obéisance only to Englishmen who are foreigners, not hear the words describing 


the great qualities of God uttered by others whoge knowledge and conduct ure 
both excellent? 


In the course of a long article headed Vidyadarapuranam appearing in the 
J ak | of the 30th July, in which the writer 
. | ' speaks disparagingly of the presiding deities in 
some of the sacred shrines in Southern dis and the mysteries associated there- 
with, and also of some of the rituals observed in the performance of certain 
religious ceremonies, the following observations occur :-—We have fallen into the 
abyss of the Aryan tricks. Whatever is seen is God. Whatever is said is a mantra. 
All buildings that are constructed are temples. To roam about idly is wisdom. 
It is said that the Aryans alone have a soul. Whatever they say is Veda. There 
are countless varieties of gods. Differences in castes arp larger in number. Alas! 
Aryan schemers! why not stop there and begin to take steps for the advancement 
of the country? Why not disclose your deceit ? Whom would you deceive after 
the country is ruined and crumbles to dust? Where would you then live ? Would 
you not also be ruined then as the bamboo that catches fire by friction ? 3 
Still how many deceits! how many tricks! which can we escape? They (Aryans) 
are to be found all over the courts. Throughout the country is the snare laid by 
them. They are found to hold all offices of authority. Alas! how are the poor 
people to be saved ? : 6 
Ihe same paper has the following observations in the course of an article 
contributed to it by a correspondent’ on caste differences :—If you begin to make 
enquiries regarding the birth of Rishis, who are the ancestors of the Brahmans, it 
will be quite evident that they are in no wa superior to the men of other castes ; 
for their ancestors are Sownaka born of the dog, Farghye born of an ass, Mandavya 
born of a frog, Vasishta born of a prostitute, and other ‘Rishis born of mothers who 
belong to the class of the boatmen, fishermen, cobblers, etc. Further, these 
Brahmans are not the ancient inhabitants of India. It is understood that they 
migrated into this country from Persia. , 500 Bry 2, 
* 0 | * * 4 f 4 6 | 
The Parsis are killing horses, bullocks, sheep, etc., and eating them- 
Similarly, the Brahmans too were eati under the pretext of perform- 
ing — * | r * * — 
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54. The Dravidan, of nem Jaly, has the folloWing hs loud cry of bann 
e ome Rule is being sounded here and there in Joly 27th, 1017. 
Brabmons and Home Hale certain places like the roar of a thunder-bolt in j = 15 
gammer. But fear not that there will be rain. Tine thunder would only threaten 15 
us (some who are of a timid nature), but there would indeed be no rain to drench | | 
os. Be not afraid of it, and retire not for safety. We can effectively check the 
showers. Do not hesitate to do so. We must completely prevent it from raining, 
as otherwise We can never do so afterwards, whatever may be our cry. If the 
west wind of the Dravidians blows, even the few ineffective clouds that have 
gathered nere and there will be scattered. Just as a two-wheeled vehicle cannot 
be made to run with only one of its wheels, the Brahman wheel alone cannot do 
more than revolve by itself and stop. All this impatience and aversion are indeed. 
for this. What for do they hate us? Is it because we constructed choultries 
and brought them up giving them food therein. Is it because we gave them a 
hearty welcome in our home? Or is it because we spent crores of rupees on the 

construction of temples to allow the Brahman priests to live thereon? What the 

is this contempt for? What for is this disgust ? | 


55. The Dravidan, of the 27th July, writes:—It seems that Germany is Dramas, 


3 6 shedding crocodile’s tears for the acquisition of July 77h, 1917. 
ee eee * * liberty by India. It is now well known that it has 
been the intention of Germany for a long time to create a rebellion in India. 


It appears that a few Indians with a desire to cause such a rebellion were going 
round the world, that these were given presents in Germany and that 73 crores 
of rupees were spent by the Germans with this object in view. Nothing is known 
and nothing is clear as to the persons to whom this large amount has been given 
in India! The Government should be very careful in this matter! 


56. In the course of a communication from a correspondent published in the i er, 
W Mahavikataduian, of the 28th July, dwelling at Joly 28th, 1917. 

length on the hardship suffered by the Panchamas 

in consequence of the treatment given to them by the higher classes, the following 

observations o ft: This country is unfit for Home Rule unless the differences 

in caste and religion completely disappear by the spread of education, and 

equality and brotherhood among the people are secured thereby. Even if Home 

Rule is granted now, it would be but the sowing of the seed for the growth of 

fresh castes. The caste evil is the greatest of all evils in this country and, so 

long as the evils such as those due to caste and religious prejudices continue to 

exist therein, it is not desirable to aspire for Home Rule. There is, therefore, no 

use in the vain cry for it. We must first reform ourselves before we acquire 

Home Rule, and our attempt to reform the Government without reforming ° 

ourselves is like trying to fell the tree at its stem. 


The Desamata, ‘of the 25th duly ives in ‘Telugu what Rai Jadunath Bajabmands Hy 1 { 
Home Rale f Mujum 1 wrote on the subject to the July 25th, 1917. : 
, or India. Amrita Basaar Pairika, which contains :—Gods (in 83 


Hindu mythology) allowed scope for men attaining to /ndhrahood after perform- 
ing a hundred sacrifices . . If gods threw any blocks in the way of men 
1 8 privileges, they did so only to test the zeal of men. Even so do 

British statesmen, who ha ve 3 the legitimacy of the ideal of Home Rule 
for the Indians. Bat they have to make a public declaration of nature and 
number of the sacrifices which the Indians have to perform for the attainment of 
Home Rule. . The time factor is misleading. Japan could achieve in half a 
Century what. western countries could not, in a century and a half. British states- 
men should tell us definitely what insures our fitness for self-government. 


In a. leading’ article under this heading, the Vritlanta Patrike, of the Tami Params, 
| Home Rule ee aye 2nd August, writes:—There has been very much Augt. Ind. 1917. 
me Hale or Swaraj.. talk on this subject of late. But it is difficult to 
make out what they understand by the term Home Rule or Swaraj. If, so far 
“8 W és sine: able 60 poture, it meatis only a gradual increase of the popular 
7 Wem the . increasing the elective element in the various 
bislative Counciis,wé ‘heurtily endorse the justice of the claim. It must be 


SwaDssaMITRAN, 


; Madras, 
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observed, however, that those who enjoy the privilege of choosing their 
representatives ought to be in a position to realise the responsibilities of represent. 
ative bodies and we have yet to see. proofs of an intelligent interest on the part of 
the voters so as to preclude all extraneous influences in the process of election. 
There can be no doubt that the aim of the British Government is to allow the 
Indian people a free hand in the administration of the country. This aim has been 
strengthened by the recent efforts of His Highness the Maharaja of Bikanir und 
Sir Sinha. But the British public should first be convinced as to how far the 
people of India are able to express their views on the subject ; for it is necessary that 
the British public should know that the entire nation is articulate and not merely 
a select few. Our fear is that the people in their present condition have not the 
necessary amount of enlightenment and breadth of mind. They have no interest 
beyond what concern their own village or taluk. We therefore think it too 
premature to introduce self-government. | To our mind the essential pre-conditions 


of successful self-government are that the changes in the administration should be 


gradual and there should be a wider spread of education, so that every person should 
know the rights and responsibilities of r Elementary education cannot 
serve any useful purpose, unless the rudiments of knowledge gained at school can 
be improved in after life, so that the children receiving that education may come 
to have an intelligent grasp of their civic duties. These results are scarcely 
visible in the present state of things. Our first care therefore should be to educate 


and enlighten the people. When they gain the requisite administrative capacity, 
self-government is bound to come. : 


57. The Swadesamitran, of the 25th July, summarises the substance of an 


3 „article contributed to the Bombay Social Heformer 
The Lord Bishop of Bombay by the Lord Bishop of Bombay on the subject of 
ee the reforms to be introduced in the administration 
of India and the comments of that paper thereon, and observes :—There is nothing 
new in the observations made by the Lord Bishop of Bombay ; for similar sugges- 
tions have often been made by the bureaucrats and Anglo-Indians and they have 
also been replied to properly by’ the Indian press and our popular leaders. 
Nevertheless we find it necessary to reply to his observations now. The Bishop 
says that the aim of the British Government is that India should have Home Rule 
ultimately. We do not see what is meant by “ultimately”. There is no use of 
still repeating the statement that India will have Home Rule ultimately. Repre- 
sentative Assemblies here have urged that there should not only bea Royal 
Proclamation that Home Rule would be granted within a prescribed time but that 
liberal reforms should be introduced immediately as a first step in that direction. 
Of course, the statement-of the Bishop of Bombay that the British Government is 
‘carried on here only with the object of preparing India to have Home Rule is 
worthy of being noted; but such a statement should be made openly by the 
British statesmen. Every one will admit that the Bishop is entirely wrong in 
saying that the Indians are agitating now with the belief that this period of war 
is the best time for it. The agitation for Home Rule has been carried on for the 
last 30 years Political agitation in India is not a movement of today, nor is it 
the outcome of an impression that the present period of war is the best time for 
it. No ong should forget this. It is not fair again on the part of the Bishop to 
8a that the blame for every grievance is thrust upon the system of Indian 
administration, that every action of the authorities is being condemned and that 
an agitation is being carried on for speedily altering the system of administration 
completely. We cannot see who are those that are agitating for such an altera- 
tion. The plea of the Indian politicians has only been that the representative 
element should preponderate in the Legislative Councils and that a system of 
administration should be introduced soon which will be responsible to the people. 
As for the question of the Bishop whether the Indians can proudly say that they 
r 


have properly conducted the municipal er Pp . 
people Wade think that he is pal administration, which they now have 


id only think quite ignorant of the oonstitution of the local 
self-governing institutions here, of the influence of the Indians therein and of the 
unwillingness of the Indians to be nominal members thereof without any influence 
or power. If it is ud that the Indians have not shown their Capacity and merit 


e. 


8. . 
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11 these institutions; whe is responsible for it? As long as the Indians have not 
suficient influence and power in local self-governing institutions, it will never do 
to find fault with them for the existing defects therein. © | 


The Andhrapatrita, of the 25th July, publishes in Telugu the article 


The Bishop of Bombey. ‘Sadat Back „4 Bishop of Bombay to the Indian 
Criticising the advice of on Lord ~ ag tty Bombay to the Indians on 
„ . self-government, the Andhrapatrika, of the 25th 
The advice of the Lord Bishop July, writes :—The Lord Bishop says that it is the 
of Bombay. p li 7 1 ° 
85 arliament and not the Government of India, that 
has to grant self-overnment to India. Indians are already aware of this; but 
why should Indian Governments express their opinions about reforms which it is 
not in their power to grant and cause disappointment to the Indians? The 
Viceroy en of the aspirations of the Indians as revolutionary. . . It is on 
account of this, viz., the expression of adverse opinion, und repression that agitation 
among the people is daily on the increase. | 

The Lord Bishop.speaks of his experience of the British character, but it has 
to be noted that Christian priests in India look upon the Hindus, Muhammadans, 
Parsis, etc., of India with some indifference. As their countenances become sun- 
burnt after staying for some time in India, their liberal ideas gradually languish 
for want of a free atmosphere, and they soon forget their old traditions and become 
bureaucratic. . .° So the Lord Bishop is wrong in thinking that his views now 
represent those of the freedom-loving British public. 

Is the counsel not to carry on agitation in war times meant only for the 
Indians? or does it also apply to the English people, the colonials and the Irish? 
. . While the colomies seek to exercise sway over India along with the mother 
country, it is very strange that the Bishop should be of opinion that the Indians 
alone would do well to bow to fate and keep quiet. Do not the British Govern- 
ment that has convened an Imperial Conference to satisfy the colonies know that 
these are war times? Are only the Indians that follow in their footsteps to be 
blamed?. . . Somuch for the colonies. Let us turn to Ireland. The Irish 
revolution began in the middle of the war, and the people rebelled against the 
Government. What was the result ? The Irish anarchists have all been released ? 

The suffragettes that took to violent methods have obtained suffrage 
during the war. Whatever agitation the Indians may have carried on they have 
never transgressed constitutional limits They never descended to methods of 
violence. They do not make any objectionable demands. I'hey do not worry 
the Government to grant them any concessions during the war. They do not 
commit any seditious acts. They loyally ask the Government to promise them 
that they would lay the foundations for the grant of self-government after the war. 
We cannot see what, in this, causes pain to the Lord Bishop’s heart. 

It would have been well if the Lord Bishop had briefly indicated what, of the 
Indian aspirations, were calculated to obstruct the administrative machine. It is 
not just to pass a general remark that the aspirations are revolutionary without 
specifying them. No one demands that self-government should be granted this 
very day and none of the reforms demanded is such as will interfere with the 

iency of administration. The scheme has been drawn up not by ordinary 
men but by leaders who know the responsibilities of Government. No change 
will be wrought in the existing form of Government. Tle Viceroy and his 
Council. . remain the same a: before. There will be some changes 
in the circle of officials. People may gain some more power. Is India unfit for 
this measure of reform after the war ? 

The Lord Bishop gives a counsel that we must first acquire the fitness for 

government. Weare not able to make out its meaning. What state of things 
confers such a fitne-s? Can the Lord Bishop say if it is possible to acquire fitness 


t undertaking responsibilities? In what state was England when the 


was granted? Why go so far? What was England’s condition 

when the the Reform Bill was passed? Mr. Curtis has rightly observed in his 
Problem of commonwealth”, fitness is fostered by undertaking responsibility. 
. What fitness did the Phillippines show when they were granted selt- 
government? The following extract from a minute of the Parhament shows 
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land in 1835 was worse than what it is in India. 
The following words of Lord Durham show what fitness the colonies had 
when they received self-government. e | 


he article, after giving similar criticisms on a few other minor issues raised 
by the Lord Bishop’s article, concludes with the remark that the Lord Bishop will 
if he reconsiders thé question, find that the aspirations of the Indians are not only 
desirable but also necessary.) | ai ag Sa 1 

58. Referring to the * 2 by ie we r = N and 
| Bombay about the fituess of Indians for Home Rule 
1 pig. jag Ta ry 3 Dravidan, of the 2ith July, observes :— The 

| knowledge and experience of the Lord Bishop of 
Madras of Indian matters is like those of the tourists from England who, going to 
this country in the winter, visit hastily certain cities herein and return after inter- 
viewing some of the self-advertising vakils here and there. His views show that 
he has neither understood the condition of the prople in this country, nor ascer- 
tained the opinion they have about the Indian Civil Servants who carry on the 
administration.. Alas! He has not thought of the. commotion that will be caused 
here by the grant of Home Rule, which is demanded by that community among the 
Indians, who raise a loud cry for it. He has not also thought of the evil that 
would result from his recommendations for the grant of Home Rule. I'he views 
expressed by him on the strength of the opinions of a few cducated Indians, and 
the publication by him of these views in a paper which has a wide circulation in 
Great Britain, would, instead of resulting in good, result only in great harm to the 
people of this country. His views are er reprinted and circulated everywhere. 
On reading these, the young and the old alike in this country blindly believe that 
they are fit for Home Rule, and, when told of their unfitness for it, blame the Anglo- 
R as standing in the way of their . such a rule. The result is that 
the ordinary thoughtless people grow excited and raise a cry against the authori- 
ties. Had the Lord Bishop confined his attention to his ecclesiastical duties or 
ascertained well the true condition of the people of this country before he ventured 
to publish his views, these consequences could have been avoided. 

On the other hand, the views of the Lord Bishop of Bombay on this subject 
are not palatable to the nationalists, who regard them as devoid of sense. I'hose 
that indeed build castles in the air criticise his views. These try to reach the 
grapes which are at a great height by a single jump. In their vain attempts to 
reach them, we are sure, they will cry that the grapes are sour. 

59. The Swadesamitran, of the 28th July, writes: —‘‘ History repeats itself.” 


The present political situation in India illustrates 
this statement As a result of the adoption by the 
a Bt 0 Government of certain repressive measures to 
suppress political propaganda which in their opinion is faulty, political ideals are 
obtaining wider publicity throughout the country. The same was the case in 
Italy and other countries. As a result of the acts of the authorities, the agitation 
which has till now been made openly will hereafter be made in secret and will 
gain a fresh vigour and the strong support of even those who have been indifferent 
to it before. This is but an ordinary occurrence, and this is what is now happen- 
ing in India. From the time the several Provincial Governments n to adopt 


r well the ideals 


Result of adopting repressive 
measures. | 


epressive measures, even the people in the rural parts are learni 
of the Home Rule propaganda. Meetings are held in villages and lectures delivered. 
Throughout the country the people are taking the vow to use only swadeshi goods, 
and this results in the necessity to avoid forei goods.. Many are beginning to 
er that they K act N to the dietetes of their conscience and take 
the consequenee. It u rs that the adoption of the policy of passive resistance 
is being considered. if be: members of — Gee Hawe from several 
parts of the country, gone to Bombay to consider the present situation. Thus 
the Government are themselves strengthening this movement. They cannot say 
hereafter at least that, excepting the educated few, many millions of the people 
are not concerned in political diseussion. Tho Gov | 1 
70 * xpi of the movement, and, in spite of this knowledge; their continuing 
dopt such repressive measures will only funsder ithe ¢ of this movement. 
From a telegram: received today, it — : ot th — 


/ 


ernment must, indeed, be aware 


understood: that the authorities have 
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| 9 
‘ * 
prohibited the meeting proposed to be convened in Calcutta to protest against the . ie 
internment orders.of the Madras Government. It seems that the Bengal Govern- 1 


ment have no objection to meetings being held for promoting constitutional if 
changes 80 long as the ‘speakers preserve sobriety of language. This is what | ie 
Mrs. Besant was doing, but the Government have interned her. Had proceedings — 
heen instituted against her in a court of law, we could learn thereby the limits RS VE 
within which we can speak and beyond which we cannot. So long as this is not 
done, how are we to know which is moderate language and which is immoderate ? 
Without this being made clear, what benefit can we gain by being allowed to. 
on administrative reforms ? 

The Government are also bound by. laws as the people are. This is the 
glory of the British Government. If the Government realise that the people have 
rights as well, and act accordingly, the respect which the people have towards 
them, will increase. It is because Lord Hardinge realised this truth and acted 
upon it, that people loved him and gave up agitation altogether during his time. 

If we think of this, it appears that a greater statesman could not have come to 
India then. But now, from the time the Government of India warned us not to 
expect great reforms, the Provincial Governments have taken to adopting re pres- 
sive measures. As all these Provincial Governments are acting on the same lines, 
it seems that they are acting according to the orders or the views of the Govern- 
ment of India. If only Lord Chelmsford would realise that the result expected 
by the Government from the adoption of these measures cannot be achieved, it 
would be good both for him and for us. If he would follow, as did Lord 
Hardinge, the advice of our King-Emperor, to govern us with sympatby, it would 
be productive of good to all. — 


It may be observed in this connection that a good sign is noticed, that 


indicates the possibility of our aspirations being fulfilled. It is a relief that 
Mr. Montagu, one with liberal views, has succeeded, as Secretary of State 
India, Mr. Chamberlain who blindly supported the authorities in India in every- 
thing without considering the merits of the case. It is understood from the 
telegrams received recently that a statement was made in the Parliament on 
behalf of the Secretary of State that the question of appointing Indians to higher 
E in the army was being considered by the Government of India and by the 
ntish Government. There is no Act prohibiting the appointment of Indians to 
higher ranks in the army. Only administrative orders stand in the way It 
appears that the time has indeed come for the repeal of these orders which are 
prejudicial to our rights. Before Mr. Montagu decides what reforms should be 
introduced in the administration of India, we trust that he would consult the 
opinion of the Indian public on the subject. The whole of this country relies on 
him for the removal ‘ok the present discontent among the people, and hopes that 
he would thereby maintain the prestige of the British Government. 


60. Referring to the miserable plight of an old woman in the city of Robri  swapzsuuras, 
The xi; | 3 near Karachi, who has sent all her three sons to the Saly 20th 1017. 
sea all ht of a *r that front and has none at present to care for her, and 

eons do the front. t the fact that the District Magistrate of Sukkir, to 
whom she represented her pitiable case, has declined to render any assistance to 
her, as reported in the New Times of Karachi, the Swadesamitran, of the 28th July, 
observes :—If these details about her are true, apart from the fact that she is not 
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So, after all a penalty of 450 is the punishment for causing tho death of an Indian ! 
The above decision is, perhaps, an illustration of the statement made by the British 
statesmen at the beginning of the war that hereafter the views about India would: 
change and that the change would be favourable to the Indians. | 


42. Referring to a telegram recently received stating that the Government 

. would be in need of a further loan of 4500, 000, 000, 
D Gorernman dent. and that the debt already incurred by them since 
the beginning of the war comes to £514,200,000, the Ltva-ul-/slam, of the 26th 
July, observes :—Prior to the war, the Government debt was ofily £706,154,110. 
That, indeed, was then considered to be a big amount, But a sum equal to seven 
times this figure kas now been spent in this war. If we think of the interest that 
will have to be paid on this great sum, we have to consider whether the Govern- 
ment would be in a position to repay the amount for a long time to come. 


63 . The Vaisyamtiran, of the 16th July, writes on tlus, subject as follows :— 
It is usual for many beggars. in our country to 
take their residence in dilapidated mutts, temples 
and choultries, use intoxicants, beg for alms in 
towns and villages and, in the of beg ging, steal things, wherever they 
find it convenient to doso. The children that are born of these indeed follow 
the profession of their father. ‘They are utterly devoid of education, their brains 
get spoiled by frequent use of intoxicants, and their nerves becoming shattered 
they begin to do improper acts. Leaving out of consideration the lame and the 
blind, there ‘are many among them who are physically strong and can earn at 
the rate of 8 annas per day. It is not known why the Government have not 
taken notice of these men. The number ofthese men is gradually increasing, and 
the trouble caused by them is also increasing in every village and every town. 
Apart from the local beggars, there are many families of Hindustaui-speaking 
people who, coming from other countries, travel with loads on bullocks and asses 
and constructing small huts in several places, beg for alms from house to house 
and cause disturbances. The police are watching these men. Instead of watching 
their movements, it is desirable that settlements should be established for them in 
certain places, or they sh6uld, by means of legislation, be compelied to labour 
hard and eke out a living. We trust that the members of the local Legislative 


Council will bring this matter to the notice of the Government and secure an 
enactment being made for the purpose. | 


64. Adverting to a work written by Count Reventlow, a German, on India, 

the Dravidan, of the 28th July, observes :—Count 
| Reventlow is of opinion that it is highly necessary 
for the Indians that India should acquire full Uberty and, political independence. 
If he had stopped there, we could very well appreciate his charitable — 
But instead of doing so, he says further that the commercial needs of 
India and Germany are identical and that the two countries are united together 
by. commercial ties. His motive is clearly evident from this. Like all other 
Germans, he is aware that England rules over India and. several other 
countries by the strength of her navy. Germany has for a long time been 
anxious to destroy the supremacy of the English navy. However, it has not in 
the least been possible for her to do so. She knows well that she cannot 
establish an unparalleled sway all over the world unless she destroys the strength 
of the English navy and gains supremacy over the seas. The efforts put forth 
by Germany to secure a place in Morrocco, her attempts to gain control over the 
Suez-Canal by stirring up Turkey, her endeavours to obtain possession of places in 
the North Africa with a view to hamper steamer-traffic round the Cape of Good 
Hope—all these, it is understood, have been made with the object of separating 
India. Not satisfied with these, Germany hus begun her activities in another 
direction also. She has for a long time been. of opinion that her object will soon 
be gained if rebellion and disturbance cauld. be caused in India. She thinks that 
Britain would be weakened thereby. Count Reventlow openly. says that it is the 


duty, of Germany to the Indians and them. This can 
undoubtedly be said to he afi lent intention. ho 
up the Indians and supporting them has already begun. Whee certain German 


An act to enforce beggars to 
work. 


German hopes about India, 
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‘The deceitful method of stirring 
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agents were arrested on suspicion by the American Police at Wasbington, as 


ndists of seditious movements in India, it was understood that some 
bea and papers were recovered from them, and that about 74 erores of rupees 
were spent by those agents’ for the spread of the above’ inovements in India, 
When all these facts are considered together, the great necessity to examine the 


matter with much care and without any loss of time becomes quite clear. As 


duly confirming’ our suspicions which arise from these facts, strange views and 


mischievous counsels have been set on foot in India. It becomes the imperative 
duty of the Government to endeavour to find out the secrets and see that the 


at crime of sedition does not show its head in this country. 
65. Adverting to the observations made by the Governor of Bengal at the 
Darbar held by him in Dacca on the 25th July 
The Governor of Bengal on 


repressive measures. 


measures to put down conspirators and their activities which cause anxiety to the 
Government and unrest among the people. No one will come forward to find 
fault with the Government in this matter. If the Government will only enforce 


these measures with some sympathy, it-will be productive of much good. It is 


said that a few of Indians have turned to be seditionists on account of the German 
intrigues. The Germans have, in their own interest, employed spies throughout 
the world and are creating a feeling of hatred towards the Government. in the 
minds of the poor: Some senseless men have come forward to commit seditious 
acts, and the Government should no doubt adopt stringent measures to put down 
such treacherous persons. It is at this time of pressure that our leaders should act 
with moderation, The war has indeed been the cause for all this. Considering 
the pressure ‘caused by this war, we must all work in harmony with the Govern- 
ment for a victorious termination of it. This indeed should be our chief duty. 


The Axdhrapairtka, of — 30th July, reports the Bombay Chronicle to 

lave written regarding the prohibition of the 

The Sengel Governepent. Calcutta 1 cabling Les this it is clear 

that the local authorities have taken a vow to stop all lawful endeavours. . . 

In throwing such obstacles, the authorities are exercising their powers unjustly 

and arbitrarily. This is most un-British, . . The leaders of the country 
should betake themselves to proper work with a firm mind. 


66. Adverting to the letter written by the Government to remove the Home 

Tho Home Rule flag Rule flag hoisted over the residence of Mrs. Besant 

N and her colleagues, who are interned at Ootacamund, 

the Lokopakari, of the 30th July, observes:— The hoisting of a Home Rule flag is 

indeed an act of childishness and nothing can be gained thereby. Such trifling 

acts might appear to the authorities to be acts done in defiance of their authority. 

This is but natural. It is indeed strange that some should say that the measures 
adopted in Ireland and England might be adopted here as well. 


67. Adverting to the rowdyism recently displayed by certain sepoys in a 

8 drama-shed in Pyichtnopoly, the Draridan, of the 
madrama-shed. 30th July, observes that this shows that even the 
Indian sepoys. conduct themselves in an unsatisfactory manner, and trusts that the 
authorities will bestow proper attention on such matters, protect the people by 
preventing orimes'and cause satisfaction to all. 


Referring to the riot at Trichino oly: the Andhrapairika, 4 the * 5 uy 

sab: < says :— Tbe are very much enr at the 

The Triehinapoly riot. 4 I been doing of late. 

Mr. Ramanuja vangar and other police officers deserve the gratitude of the 
people for suppressing the riot in time. 

88. Adverting to the opposition by the Government of the United Provinces 

The authorities ee of ka resolution moved in the Legislative Council 

enen sod thecpeagle: there by the Hon’ble Mr. Lala Madhusudhan Dyal, 

lo thé effect that that Government should convey to Mr. Stubbs, the Collector of 

Minor their dtkapproval' of the objectionable language used by him in his letter 


Rowdyiem 


with reference to the adoption of représssive 


measures by the Government, the Lofopakari, of 
the 30th July, writes :—The Government are bound to adopt stringent repressive 
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to some Vaisya’ gentlemen of that. place in connection with, the war loan, and to the 
reply of the Government that the Lieutenant-Governor was not prepared to 
condemn the action of the Collector inasmuch as several persons had already 
spoken harshly of it, the Stwadesamitran, ot the 3 ist. ‘J uly, writes: —Instead of 

attempting to dispel the bad feeling caused in the minds of. the people by the 
letter of Mr. Stubbs, the Government oppose the resolution. It the bureaucracy 
always speak in support of an officer who has committed a blunder, we are indeed 
at a loss to know how the confidence which the people have in the authorities and 
the regard they have for them will increase. Set 


69. The Hindu Nesan, of the 3ist July, writes Alt appears that time has 
3 come for the adoption by the Indians even in India 
, e eee of the policy of passive resistance, which was the 
means adopted by the Indians in South Africa for the redress of their grievances. 
But it may be questioned whether the condition of the Indians in India is indeed 
such as to have recourse to that policy for the attainment of their object. There 
is indeed much difference between the condition of the Indians in South Africa 
and that of the Indians in India. There is no doubt that the Indians here are 
highly educated and are conscious of the rights they should have, besides being 
capable of making a constitutional agitation for anything. There is, therefore, 
nothing wrong if such persons should raise their heads and ask the Government 
to grant them the particular things they require. But, instead of going against 
the current of the present policy of Government, it is desirable that we should, 
with a submissive attitude, 6° with the current and firmly catching hold of a twig 
that comes to our hand safely reach the shore. That is to say, it is but desirable 
that we should adopt the policy of passive resistance and gain our object. Though 


from the standpoint of the condition of the Indians the adoption of this policy 


may not be desirable, yet when we deeply consider the present situation, the 
attitude of the authorities that now conduct the administration, and the repressive 
measures adopted, this policy seems to be a wise one for adoption. 


70. Referring to the oon of an Army Corps Signaller Company, the 
; Andhraprakasika, of the 25th July, says :—We hear 
r that many do not join this cet oo because the 
remuneration is small and the educated do not get good appointments. The 
Government have published an order in which they say that it is under contem- 
plation to confer the office of jamadar on those who show skill while being 
trained in the Army Corps Signaller Company. We remember there is a rule 
that the office of jamadar may be conferred at the very beginning on the sons of 
native commissioned officers who have passed the Middle School and Matriculation 
Examination, if such men join the army. If that rule is not in force, it must be 
revived. If educated men are not given at least the office of jamadar to start 
with, it is difficult that competént men will join the army. 


17 71. The Andhraprakasika, of the 23rd July, 
A Tuberculosis hospital at contains a Telugu version of the letter of Mr. 


Madras Nanjunda Rao criticising the establishment of 4 
Tuberculosis hospital at Madras. 
72. A correspondent to the Andhraprakasika, of the 19th July, describes the 


Obendslore, Ongole taluk. damage done to crops and pro 


in the village 
of Chendalore, Ongole taluk, 


untur district, by a 


hill stream and prays that the Government may prevent the recurrence of this 


evil. He says that the evil can be remedied at an outlay of Re: 600. } 
73. The Andhrapatrika, of the 26th July, publishes in Telugu what Mr. 
. 1 ‘ 28 „G. Welsh has written in the Dai Chronicle on 
eiltive pe- Empire adminis- this subj 10 Nag contains ee tie is bt 
: comi the two ies Egypt and ia 
will ask: Will our fortune be * hi wo; countries Egypt 1 


1 


our fortune be like this for ever? Will we ever get the 
EEA fears nd toe Avotralig arg enjoying?” ft will be wel 
: tf e sna Ds an ne | ns to mine N e Are nraged. 


ay fm : oF", em . | if ; er, | nal : 68] ‘ Germuns in 
Belgium or be honourable frustees. We have en, a 1 me — 
| : "5 i Pf BRS “ht ¢ Ws * 


trusteee. It will be well to act as w 


: >? * 


t0 publish their administrative. 


weir liberal ideas now and then. 


Ar 


poliby. 


e say. The English have logg delayed 
: Statesmen have been publishing 
But the English have to publish a liberal 


' 


* * 


administrative policy which can take its place along with Mr. Wilson's publication. 
74. The Andhrapainko, of the 26th July, reports Mr. C. Vijayaraghava 


The views of Mr. 0. Vij aya- 
raghava Acbariyar. 
League. But their scheme d 


Achariyar to have said in an interview :—I approve 
of agitation being carried on in accordance with the 
scheme laid down hy the Congress and Moslem 
oes not appear to be so very advantageous. 


I have 


carefully noted the helplessness of the non-official members of the Legislative 
Councils. All the members of the Legislative Councils should be elected members. 
The Legislative Councils should be vested with complete authority over finances. 


Their resolutions should be followed by the Executive Councils. 


The 


privileges which the authorities are going to grant after the war should be 
published now. The Indian leaders should be enabled to discuss them. Without 
a so, there is no use saying “we have sympathy”. The repressive laws 
should 


first be repealed. 


recognise our rights, the people will take to passive resistance. 


If at the present juncture the British do not 


75. The Andhrapatrika, of the 26th July, says in its leader :—The Colonies 


India’s help in the war. 


they may obtain 


stated at the very commencement of the war that 
they were rendering help in the war in order that 
ual rights with the mother country in deciding imperial 


questions. But no Indian leader has ever connected the help rendered by India 


in the war with the attainment of any privileges after the war. 


There is 


nothing surprixing in that the people in England are enthusiastic about their war 
loan, for they are sure that the amount of the loan will be spent in their own 


country. 


ere is some self-interest in this. 


As for India’s war loan, every 


Indian knows that the amount of the loan will not be spent in India, but will go 


to the English exchequer and be used for the war. 


unequalled. 


The war gift of Rs. 300 crores which India is going to pay 


Thus this disinterestedness is 


Jt may be estimated that the amount that India paid for the 
war is Rs. 300 crores. It is impossible to guoss what troubles, on account of this, 
India, which, in all the world, is the abode of poverty, has to undergo. In Great 
Britain, the average annual. income of a man is £45, while in India, according 
to the admission of the British officers themselves, it is only £2. At this rate the 
annual income of Great Britain is £210 crores while that of India is £60 crores. 


to * England 


under such circumstance may be deemed to be as valuable as if England should 
contribute 1,125 crores. 

Mr. Bonar Law has said that the Colonies have up to now paid 14 crores and 
unds to the mother country. Our object is not to treat lightly of 
the help rendered by the Colonies, but by way of reply to those who write lightly 


60 lakhs of 


of the help that India rendered in the war. As for the man power s 
India to the war Sir Francis Younghusband said in May 1415 :—“ 


upplied by 
When the 


Germans were marching at full speed against Calais, and the British line became 
thin and was about to be broken, Indian soldiers 70,000 strong, wrenched New- 
chapalle out of the bands of Germans. If we had failed to take Indian soldiers, 
our army could not have arrested the progress of the Germans and would have 


n dest 


advance and thus hel 
grateful to the Indians for this for ever.” 


the French, the Bel 


royed. The Indians are naturally proud of having arrested the German 
gians and ourselves. We have to be 


76. The Aadhrapatrika, of the 27th July, has in Telugu the second lecture 


The Congress scheme—A lecture. 


and Lord Minto have not been carried out. 


orms were introduced, Lord Morley 


of Mr. A: Rangaswami Ay 
scheme, which contains :— 


angar on the Congress 
he aims of Lord Morley 

. . When the Legislative Council 
and Sir Edward Baker directed the 


* of the Indian Civil Service to adjust themselves to the times and make 


e work of reform 


Service may 
Souneil bear tesumony to this. 


give up some of th 


But now | 
1s of opinion that the time has not come when the members of the n Ci 
His utterances in the Legislative 


eir authority. 


Pentland is going the opposite way. 


dian Civil 


The control of the Législative Councils over the 
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reforms is now an pe cap in the opinion of Lord Pen 


2112 
executive which was deemed possible sight years ago by the Minto-Morley 
| ord Pentland. The root cause 
therefbre of the troubles of the bureaucracy at present is their perverse attitude 
and not its criticism of the reforms desired by the people. While the 
Executive Councils are under the control of the Legislative Councils in England, 
is it unjust that such a thing should be arranged for in India? 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 26th July, publishes in Telugu the first of a 
series of four lectures proposed to be delivered by 
the Hon’ble Mr. A. Rangaswami Ayyangar on the 
scheme of the National Con and the completing of Minto-Morley reforms, 
which contains:—The number of elected members should be increased. In 
financial administration, control over the Executive Couhcils should be given to 
the Legislative Councils. 


77. A correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 27th July, writes in an article 
3 on nationalism :—The westerners deprive foreigners 
5 of freedom and follow the Greek policy that the 
foreigners are incompetent men and deserve to be ruled as slaves. It is this 
principle that has led to the evil result, namely the present political revolutions 
of the world. Just in the same way as a slave in the ancient Rome and in 
Colonies like South Africa, had no rights of citizenship to vote on political matters, 
so also in international parlance, countries which have no freedom cannot have 
representation, however civilised they may be, because they have no separate 
individuality. The only way to attain political brotherhood is to obtain a status 
among nations, through national liberty. It is, therefore, that Mill stated that he 
could not understand what the Government of one nation by another means. 


78. The Andhrapatrika, of the 27th July, says in its leader :—It is impossible 
India and libert that when every nation in the British Empire is 

| 12 1. attaining political salvation, the Indian nation 
alone should be in their present condition. In an atmosphere of liberty, arbitrari- 
ness will not grow but will die for want of nourishmeat. Women are naturally 
tender-hearted. They will sympathise with the helpless state of the Indians. 
The advocates of the freedom of women, on the one hand, and the Irish 
people who are going to taste liberty, on the other, will doubtless use their 
influence, experience and rights im securing self-government for India. ‘Ihe 
words of the authorities that confidential correspondence is going on between the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State regarding war reforms, 
testify to the fact that Indian public opinion is disregarded. y should not the 
Government publish their scheme of reform, call for the opinion of the public, 
and adopt à policy that is acceptable to all? What is the necessity for secret 
eorrespondence? Public opinion is neglected in such important matters, and yet 
in the matter of women’s liberty, which has nothing to do with Indian opinion, 
it is said that a great man feared that the.Indians may grow angry. Sir 
Frederic Branbury asked his co-members in Parliament whether they understood 
how indignant the 30 crores of Indians in India would if women were given 
the power to vote. . 38 members voted for and 55 against the Women's 
Suffrage Bill. The contention of Sir Krederic Branbury proved to be a farce. 
From this it is plain that there are none who will give credit to the words of those 


who make use of India for their.own urposes and say that India does not love 
liberty but loves only arbitrariness. K 18 y : 


- 19. The Andſrapa trita, of the 27th July, says under this heading :—1t has 


The Congress and Reforms. 


kde educated classes and the become a custom with the Anglo-Indians to sa) 


. that the interests of these two ‘sections differ. The 

f 5 Madras Mail bas begun such work again. It 13 
plain that the object of this paper is to ereate differences among the people by 
any means. It says:—Our chief duty is to ameliorate the condition of the 
masses. ‘lhe Government should not make mem look to the educated 
dlasses for help in getting their griewances redreased. . W'e ask if the Mail 
can show in the present political agitation, oneresobation which is advantageous 
to the edueated classes and disadventageons toe masses. Cam education. quench 
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the love-for the masses? Though it be admitted that the ag nt 
per does not foster national spirit, rae: Fe the fascination of the Engli 
language has iutroduced foreign ideas into the educated, yet there is eu, 
more absurd than to say that the British, who are foreigners, are better qualifie 
to know the vances of the masses than the Indians. It is the educated that 
are props to loyalty, and it is through them that people are conciliated. The 

tation of the educated will always be impregnated with loyalty. They 
Heye want a reform of the methods of administration and never wish: the ruin 
of the Government. They are able to prevent the prevalence of anarehy on the 
one hand and that of arbitrariness on the other. The Anglo-Indian papers that 
decry the educated do not foresee the evil that may flow from lowering their 
influence. Ihe people should not allow themselves to be imposed upon by 
this attempt to create differences between the masses and the educated classes, 
but should in union work constitutionally for the fulfilment of their desires. 


80. The Andhrapatrika, of the 25th July, says: Within five years of the 


' starting of the Andhra movement, the Andhra 
The Andive movement. country has some colleges already opened. The 
Government are contemplating to establish some more to impart education in 


Medicine, Engineering, etc. hen these were possible in five years, the establish- 


ment of a University also will become a fact. When all these secondary items of 
the Andhra movement are becoming established facts, the principal item, namely, 
an Andhra provinee will, we believe, become a possibility. 


81. The Andkrapatrika, of the 25th July, represents to the Leader to have 
said :—T'he disorderly acts of the Madras Govern- 
ment have given a new impetus to the Home Rule 
movement. This movement which had hitherto 
the support of a few Indians here and there is attracting, to its ranks, volunteers 
from all races and all provinces. When we consider the number of Parsis that 
have joined the movement during the last few daye, it will be plain that the 
members of this race have given up their ideas and have fallen under the influence 
of the movement. 


82. The Andhrapairika, of the 27th July, reports Mr. Polak to have said :— 
Indians in South Afri The settlement come to in 1914 in the matter of the 
n 825 South African Indians gave them only temporary 
relief; and did not altogether remove their disabilities. . . Having old grudges 
in their minds, the Europeans show an attitude of hostility towards the Indians. 
As in Transvaal, so also in Natal and Cape Colony, the situation of the Indians is 
not satisfactory. Wndeavours are everywhere made to suppress the trade of the 
Indians. There ears to be no difference between the conduct of the 
Germans, actiag in violation of the treaty that they entered into with Belgium, 
and the conduct.of the South African whitemen in this matter. From the incident 
in which en Indian youngman was shoved out from the tramcar and left to die, 
it was made plain that the whitemen try to treat the Indians as uncivilised. The 
people i represent these things to the Government, or the settlement come to 
m 1914 is sure to be vielated. 


83. A correspondent contributes to the Asdhrapairika of the 27th July a 
a flowery and eloquent article to the following effect: 

# henner of Heme Bale. —The 16th is an auspicious date. The Home 
Rule Leagues celebrated Home Rule festivals with great enthusiasm. That day on 
which the patriotic, ‘loyal, just, divinely, wise and innocent persons, Mrs. Besant 
and her co-workers, were restrained ‘by the mandate of authority and subjected to 
internment ; that day marks the commencement of the triumph of Home Rule. 
The dark cloud that appeared on the summit of the Nilgiris in the shape of Lord 
Pentland’s conchiding speech in the > Pi Council, menaced to be the bad 
Weather day of India, but it is natural that even dark.clouds shower mioe life-giving 
herd and are — ve by te dazzling forked lightning fed by electric power. 

a elo 


The Parsis and self-govern- 
ment. 


“iter the rain ‘at perse (?), and ‘tltunderbolts are discharged, the sky 
i illumined with ttre ‘hes of the rain-bow formed by the beams.of the sun emerg- 
Mg ‘afresh. ven''so does the ‘Indian ‘'fwmament now glow with: the dazzling 
plendour of the devine ‘and frech Home Rule. . May the atmosphere of the 
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Nilgiris be sanctified, purified and illumined with the splendour of the Home Rule 
banner. . . The results of the internments prove only to be the reverse of 
what the rulers have aimed at. Doubts have cleared up, Truth stands revealed. 
Home Rule and self-government have been recognised to be one and the same in 
principle. The cloud of fear that enveloped the hearts has been dispelled. All 
classes have discarded their fears, merged their differences, and N forth 
cheerfully and heroically to muster under the shade of the Home Rule banner. 
Leaders of the people} instead of quaking with fear, equip themselves in mutual 
love and stand in an array ready for uplifting their country. Popular opinion 
has declared itself in an irresistible manner. Do not think of the class of landlords 
to whom the mercy of the hereditary estates of mother India. is a refuge and 
sustenance. Why feel sorry for lack of sympathy on the part of those who are 
naturally hostile to popular liberty? Zamindars think that their duty is only to 
follow their rulers even as the shadow, its object. The prosperity of tributary 
Chiefs cannot show itself to advantage except in the gloom of popular ignorance. 
Instances of this abound in Rome and Europe. If it should prove to be otherwise 
history would be belied. But the peculiar flight of some liberal-hearted land- 
lords is a matter for sorrow and surprise. The class of zamindars with their 
brain-palaces devoid of treasure-rooms publish their names following the lead of 
those who go before them. It is a matter for regret that some of those who pride 
themselves on their education should take to crooked ways. While the newspapers 
proclaim public opinion in a loud and unfaltering voice from Cape Comorin to the 
Himalayas, it cannot but appear ridiculous that the Justice which advances unjust 
arguments under the name of Justice, and the poem ae em which is a reflection 
of papers of its shade should indulge in self-praise. Tle Justice is to be shunned. 
The national unity of India may dazzle their eyes and be unendurable for them. 
The enemies of Home Rule accept self-government as an ideal to be kept in 
view, but say that some of the means adopted for the attainment of it are to be 
condemned; this point is not, however, made clear either by the shadows or by 
their reflections. The Viceroy maintains silence. Provincial Governments 
adopt the principle of espousing the cause of the opponents. The Secretary of 
State for India who accepts and endorses the principle has left his office for 
another reason. Lord Hardinge who has accepted, welcomed and nourished the 
ideals of India is caught in tne Mesopotamian whirlwind, and his fault is only 


his love for us and nothing else. May this whirlwind have no power to 
raise the dust of his feet! . . . Indian hearts have been inspired with high 


hopes, in recollection of the Imperial pledges, at the bright prospect of a victory 
in the war, and by the restoration to freedom of all civilised races. Can the pilots 
of the British Empire, who are constant lovers of liberty and who have raised the 
banner of war for the establishment of freedom, fail to fulfil our desires ? Should 
not free institutions follow in the wake of British triumphal flag? It is the 
Sovereign's duty to rule so that the country may be full of peace and prosperity. 

How happy would it be if Government is carried on in accordance with the 
proclamation of the kind-hearted Queen Victoria who said, In their contentment, 
etc.”? The time has come when the most liberal and sympathetic statements 
made by Emperors, Ministers, Lords and Commons have to be given effect to. 
‘Unless at this important juncture, British statesmanship rises to the occasion in 
pursuance of its excellent traditions, and regulates its administrative policy, India, 
which is ii the nature of a sacred trust committed to its care, cannot shine in her 
own splendour. Her name of ‘ the brightest jewel in the imperial diadem ” cannot 
be realised. By the erroneous acts done by the bureaucracy in the height of their 
power, a country, in which peace and loyalty had prevailed, came. to be agitated 
by the waves of unrest, and proves the truth of the English proverb ‘‘ Sow the 


2 2 reap the e Popular power is not such as can be bound 
own by repressive acts. Nor is it policy to think of so binding it down. 
Dadabhai Naoroji, the grand old man of India, saw. with a divine insight into the 
future prosperity of India, taught us the mantra ‘she will obtain Home Rule” of 
the Taittiriyopanishad, and departed to heaven. Mrs. Besant, who repvatedly 
revolved that mantra „and taught that by methods characterised b 

self-control and other virtues the fruition oi that mantra can be easily attained, 
was sent into internment... But what is the result of this internment on the national 
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soul which is abo all dat 
or dried”? "The Biya (seed) of that mani 
freedom of the Britis pire, its kilaka (sup 

It will shine all the more by the dispelling of adverse causes. 


84. The Andhraprakasika, of the Aist Jul y, writing in its leader, under this ANDURAPRAKASIEA, 


pee heading, remarks that the Indians before attempt- 
Convention. a ing to be on a level with the Europeans should 
try to merge all their differences and says: — Indians will do well to. accept the 
proposal of the Poineer to create a convention of a representative character which 


it recommends, for considering the political reforms to be granted to India after 


the war. 


85. A correspondent to the Andhraprakasika, of the 21st July, writes under 

’ this heading that he has learnt that the Tahsildars 
assistant have been required to submit proposals with regard 
karnams. — to the abolition of the monigars and assistant 
karnams, and says that these two officers serve no useful purpose in the village, 
except for throwing obstacles in the way of the village head and karnam. 


Monigare and 


86. The Aadhrapatrika, of the 2ith July, gives in Telugu what a correspondent 
pre _ writes to the Times of India on this subject, which 

Political conditions in India contains: — Lord Pentland's short-sighted policy 
and Ireland. has been the cause of unrest all over the country. 
, Even Lord Curzon, who is an advocate of bureaucracy has said in the 
House of Lords that they must grant Home Rule to Ireland and see that she helps 
in the war.. India though loyal, peaceful and undergoing unbearable hardship 
by sacrificing her sons and money for the British success. is passing through 


er“ and “is ineapable of being cut, or burnt, or wetted. 
of that mantra is the evolution of the Indian nation; 
port) and Home Rule, its fruition.’ 
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innumerable difficulties, having fallen a prey to the cruel Defence of India Act 


which is a war measure. Mr Bonar Law suid, in the House of Commons, 
that as England felt Ireland to be in a state of anarchy and to be a thosn in her 
side, her political prisoners were set free. In India, on the other hand, which is 
loyal and peaceful, Lord Pentland threateried those who were carrying on con- 
stitutional agitation for political reforms and interned Mrs. Besant and her two 
colleagues under the Defence of India Act. If the conditions of these two coun- 
tries are compared,. will not dangerous thoughts be engendered in the Indian 
mind? The rulers of other provinces also have approved of the speech of Lord 
Pentland; but no one has given a thought about the safety of the Government. 
When war is waged for high ideals, is it a gross sin to ask ior a change in the 
Indian administration consistent with the ideale of the Allies? If it is not, why 
should the rulers put into force repressive laws? . . Whatever may be her 
(Mrs. Besant’s) disabilities; whatever may Lord Pentland and the Anglo-Indian 
papers accuse her of, it cannot but be admitted by one and all, that Mrs. Besant 
ls ever Opposed to unconstitutional agitation. 


87. A correspondent writing to the Andhrapatrika, of the 24th July, upon 
Bifurcation of Kistna district, tbis subject, says that if the new district is called 
abs: | : ‘ Gédavari it will become larger than the other 
districts and the administration of it will not be what it should be, and that there- 
fore it will. be good to name the new district Godavari West. ° 


The Hitakarini, of the 22nd July, observes as follows upon this subject :— 
Bifurcation’ of: the. Wiese, In the matter of selecting the head-Huarters of the 
district. on ef the: Kistna new district, the District Collector will do well to 
* 3 consult the Tahsildars, Revenue Inspectors and 


ripe rience of the conditions of districts, as also the big ryots 


others who have 
“and to Getide the question with an impartial eye. 
i 


299 OG * . * * om e ° 
. Varadarajula. Neyudu Geru, has delivered lectures in Tamil in Walajahnagar on 


pus ieggery and brass and carthonware. 
peRparc Prior to the wär, 150 0 ores of, ru rth of Lf 
into our country. If we boycott them, our poverty will, 
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„ 1 irika, of the 24th July, writes in its News”? columns :—He_ 


worth of foreign 
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to a great extent, be mitigated. By this, the profits, of 
merchants will be affected, and they will, in consequence, br 
upon the members of the Parliament, who will then grant.us pal 
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the great English 
pressure.to bear 

! cal privileges. 
ne Andhrapatrika, of the 24th July, reproduces from the Lis inapatrita, of 
5 N the 2ist July,, the article abstracted under this 

Condolence. heading on page 2068 of the weekly report. 

90. A correspondent to the ‘Andhrapatrika, of the 31st July, says:—The 
ig cause of the back ward condition of: . 
Social reform. in India is that we have not much to do with the 
administration of our country. If unlike at present, we impose our own taxes and 
expend them ourselves under the British suzerainty, female education will not be 
in this miserable condition. If we haye to put an end to the practice of varasulka, 
we have to make education an easy thing to be obtained. Technical schools and 
colleges should be opened. For all this to be possible, we have to get financial 


5 . 


independence. The uplift of the depréssed classes also hangs upon the 


attainment of swaraj. . . Our inability to effect social reforms is due to the 


‘absence of much association on our part with the Government. Those who 


contended that social reform should precede political reform have now given up 
such a contention. Mr. Paul who is a friend of the country has declared that 
political reform will be followed by economical and social reform, and is devoting 
all his energy to political reform. It is mad to contend that one should not work 
for political reform before social reform is effected. This contention was rejected 
as useless, and there can be no justification for its revival. | 


91. The Andhrapatrika, of the 31st July, publishes in English and Telugu the 
resolution passed at the joint conference of the All- 
India Congress Committee and the Council of the 


Protest against internments. 


Moslem League, containing the representation to be submitted to the Secretary of 


State and to His Excellency the Viceroy. . 


92. The Axdhrapairika, of the 24th July, publishes its London letter which has 

5 ; the following upon this subject:— -- . The 
38 8 editors of papers in England will not deal with 
such questions. What can they do? If you see side by side that Irish prisoners 


-should be pardoned and Indian Governments should be passing repressive laws, 


the distinction will be made manifest. 


The Andhrapatrika, of one, Oa July, publishes in’ English and in Telugu 
the proceedings of the meeting held at China Bag, 

— Bombay, — a ie gists 22 delivered * 

Mr. Jinnah and others. 

93. The Andhrapatrika, of the 3lst July, says in its leader:—In the 
representation pre by the joint conference held 
2 ao ; representation of the at Bombay, the 8 oxpluined the wishes of 

get the people firmly and unequivocally. For this, it 
deserves the gratitude of the Indians. . It is believed that Mr. Montagu who 
is always prepared to change his old opinions, will readily do so even now. 
It is requested that the Government will grant the necessary reforms after the 
war, which will lay the foundation to Home Rule. But itis Excellency the 
Viceroy pronounced these reforms to be revolutionary and Lord Sydenham 
pronounced them to be dangerous to the country. ‘I'he Provincial‘Governments 
also expressed the same views. . . From the: representation it will be plain 
that there is nothing improper in the present agitation. — 

Mr. Montagu should know that it is necessary to comply with the representa- 
tion submitted by a conference of all the: Indian. lea ers. Otherwise, it is 
difficult that the unrest will be allayed. We pray that Mr, Montagu will 
note the strong views prevailing in the country and adopt a new policy. 

94. In commenting on the proceedings of the Behar Provinbial Conference, 

The Behon Confenmen. the Andh airika, oi the, let July, says: — The 

abe ee: desire, for ome. Rule is agitating, met only India 
but the whole world. With the defeat of f A belief about 
thgiineapacity of che East hap seen its end. 


1 


he pate thateelésgovernment 
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ö by presefving silence. 
The opinion of the President is that the authorities should give up the practice of 
giving these meaningless titles. He said that the service rendered by three 
representatives in the Imperial Legislative Council also is of this nature. From 
the speech of Mr. Hussain Khan, the tenor of the people’s. aims is plain. We 
request the Government to note this natural course and satisfy their aims. 


95. Referring to the sinking of the mail steamer Mangolia by striking a mine 

off Bombay, the Hitavadi, for July, remarks that 

The Mangolia. the Germans must have bribed some one and had 
the mine placed in the sea. 


96. The Andhrapatrika, of the 30th July, gives in Telugu the proceedings of Mr. 
Mr. Tilak. Tilak’s birthday anniversary meeting at Bombay, 


and the epeeches delivered thereat in which the 
speakers praised Mr, Tilak and declared him to be an all-India leader. 


97. Writing on this subject, a correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of tlie 30th 

py pee Be ea July, asks if it is sedition to be patriotic, to encourge 

: indigenous industries, and preach such things to 

others. He says: . The time has come when thirty-one crores of Indians 
should recite in their minds the nan tra of Home Rule. The Government have 
decided that this is not seditious. . . The first step to swadeshi is to use 
swadeshi articles and to avoid foreign methods in dress and food. Above all one’s 
own country must be loved. The mind must be absorbed in the swudesi. Then 
only can man become really patriotic. Certain selfish traitors to the mother 
country deceiye their brethren, violate their holy practice, and incur sin by 


passing foreign cloths as swadeshi goods. 


98. Referring to the order prohibiting the protest meeting at Calcutta, the 


Andhrapatrika, of the 30th July, says: — What is the 
The Caloutte pone W. anni ct this order ? The — 4 dade who were 
patient till now, haye been greatly incensed. The Bengalee which was earning the 
thanks of the Anglo-Indian papers by retracing its steps in politics, and creating a 
difference between Home Rule and self-government, has changed its opinion on 
account of this. It remarked that the decision is not only unwise, but is also un- 
fortunate, that the prohibition is an undeserved insult offered to the organisers of the 


and that it should not be put up with. As a result of this order, the same. 


wnciliation that took place in other provinces between the advocates of Home 
meee the 1 of self-government, will surely take place in Bengal also. 


. 


10. of these rights means that constitutional agitation has come to an 
‘couraging to constitutional agitators.to treat them and the revolu- 


e way. ‘l'here.is leas, room for constitutional agitation when a 
it oe ot ladle Act is used.to.suppress lawful unrest. . . 
eldshay is not, to. blame for the applicatinn of the Defence of India Act. 
be others whose lead all provincial rulers follow: These seem to be 
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the press and of speech are the primary rights of civilised men. 
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all bound by a certain policy. Will Mr. Montagu bring about a change in this 
poliey and ford 895 for cunstitutivtial agitation, or will ‘he drive the people 
into despair? We cannot say what the future result of this may be, but at 
present tho scope for constitutional agitation has been narrowed. . . It is said 
that passive resistance is the only resort to the people. The history of Mr. 
Gandhi is being remembered. It is the duty of Mr. Montagu not to constrain the 
people to adopt such methods but to change the present policy of the Govrerument, 
and establish contentment in the people. All hopes are centred in Mr. Montagu, 
who will not care for prestige. He once wished that the time-honoured word 
prestige were removed from the dictionary. . . Inthe Bombay meeting, the 
provincial congress committees and the council of the Moslem League have been 
requested to communicate to the Congress Secretaries their opinion as to whether 
it isſproper to resort to passive resistance. The meeting expressed its stro 
disapproval of the prohibition of the Calcutta meeting. It will now be well for 
Mr. Montagu to show his ability in allaying the present. unrest. 


99 The Andhrapatrika, of the 30th July, refers to the order directing 
Ord ree ag pete Mr. Karandikar to leave the Madras Presidency, 
er against ara’ and remarks:—Such orders do not take us by 


surprise because they have now become common. We do not know what more is 


to come. — 


100. Referring to the order of the Madras Government which was recently 
served on Mr. R. V. Karandikar, the Manorama, of 

Tho Madras Government and the 3ist July, says: — This news will cause immense 
A. een. pain or surprise to the people. It would have given 
some satisfaction to the public, if the Government had stated how Mr. Karandikar 
had acted prejudicially to the public safety. We are not aware that he has 
delivered any speeches or that he has written and published anything. All that 
we know is that he is one who works with Mrs. Besant for the advancement of his 
own country. We are at a loss to understand why the Government entertain so 
bad an opinion about such a person. We are surprised that the Madras Govern- 


ment who have had ample opportunities of gauging public opinion on administrative 
affairs, should have issued such an order. : 


101. Under this heading, the Kistnapatrika, of the 28th July, gives in Telugu 
Our duty what the Hon’ble Mr. B. Narasimha Ayyar said in 


his speech on the 16th instant at Salem which 
contains—Lord Pentland said that repressive measures would have to be resorted 


to, to suppress the agitation. The whole country has been in a commotion and 
expressed its disapproval of this policy that indicated repression. The Govern- 
ment were alarmed to see the great work done by Mrs. Besant. I hey could not 
bear and keep aloof when they beheld her attracting the people to herself, and 
training them for the task of carrying on a democratic government. She 
exposed to criticism a system of administration which has deprived us of rights 
and powers which, in all-civilised countries, are enjoyed and exercised by the 
people and made them over to foreigners. She agitated both here and England 
that such a rule is unlawful and unjust. It is but natural that the bureaucracy 
should resent this.. Should we not do our duty? Ts it proper on our part 
to retrace our steps, in fear of strong repressive ‘acts? Such evil acts, far from 
discouraging us, are only giving us fresh vigour, awakening the masses, and 
strengthening our cause. Our first duty is to carry on this’ agitation, and 
establish Home Rule Leagues all over the country... Take the swadeshi vow. 
When the trade of those at home declines, they turn their attention to the cause 
of such a change. The acts of the rulers will then be revealed and our desires 
fulfilled. This is the only way. Give no room to rioting or anarchical acts. 
We must be prepared to defend our libert // Een if we must adopt 

Uu. I we draw 


a passive resistance; such as was carried on in South Afr 
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102. The Kisénapatrika, of the Noth July, gives a gist of lecture delivered 

ba theadehte. by Sayyid Hussain in a meeting of the Home Rule 

nr * League held at Bombay already abstracted from the 
Andirapatrika of the 19th July, on page 2072 of the weekly report. 


103. The Desamata, of 1 WO} mgs under this heading :— The act 

. i „ok the ras Government, directing the intern- 
The Lahore declaration. ment of Mrs. Besant, Mr. Arundale and Mr. Wadia, 
in pursuance of a predetermined policy calculated to suppress the Home Rule 
movement, has roused a deep discontent and indignation. Like those in the 
other parts of the country we also share in that feeling. We show them 
(the interned) our heartfelt sympathy in their distress. It is our firm belief that 
their political discussions are perfectly within the limits of the birth-right of an 
Indian and are not such as are calculated to incite tu mischief or lawless riots. 
.. This exercise of arbitrary power under the Defence of India Act to suppress 
lawful politieal endeavour, may create a situation traught with much evil both to 
the rulers and the ruled. We, therefore, believe it is our duty to warn the rulers 
against acting indiscreetly in such a matter. 


104. The Desamata, oi the 25th July, repro- 

Sir N. Chandravarkar’s second duces the Telugu version of the second letter of Sir 

letter. N. Chandravarkar to the Times of India, relating 
to the Madras internments. . 


105. The Desamala, of the 25th July, writes, under this heading :—Sometime 
after this meeting, it is said the European Traders’ 
3 Harvey and the Home Assoeiation at Ootacamund wrote to Messrs. Wrenn, 
E iy Bennet & Co. at Madras, asking them to forthwith 
call Mr. Harvey to Madras, or to remove him from his office if he does not 
consent to go to Madras. We do not know whether the Company wrote to that 
effect or not, but there are strong rumours that they did so. To confirm this, 
Mr. Harvey was superseded by another. That, as soon as he set to work 
for our liberty in a way that would add to the honour of the British Empire, not 
abandoning the traditions of his rave, nor forgetting his love of liberty, some of his 
own race should intend evil to him, is very regrettable. If this report can be 
credited, we have to hold that it is highly disgraceful on the part of Europeans, 
- who have been from the beginning accustomed to work with freedom in social 
and political matters, to obstruct freedom of thought on the part of a = of 
their own race and contemplate evil to him. It is not known what Mr. Harvey is 
going to do now; but if he had met with an adverse fate solely for having 
worked for us, we mast eount him as one among ourselves and show him every 
sympathy, : 
106. The Desamaia, of the 25th July, 1 1 of the 
telegrams sent by the Madras Home Rule League 
; Mrs. Besant. to Mr. P. 8 and to Commander Wedgewood, 
regarding the work of Mrs. Besant. 


107. The Hitakarini, of the 22nd July, writes in a leader under, this heading — 
In the columns of the last issue we referred to some 
The present atmosphere. of the attempts of the hostile camp to obstruct the 
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‘wara) agitation. The Non-Brahman movement which was started to improve the 


dition of the Non-Brahmans has taken the opposite side in the field of politics 

h is making a stir in the country, and begun to fight unceasingly. It is 
sudacions to say that some points in their argument are not reasonable. Forty of 
the vamindars 15 the Madras Presidency have, we cannot say whether at the 
instigation of the Non-Brahman movement, or with a view to please the bureau- 
“tacy or thitking that under Home Rule they cannot’as usual exercise their 


‘ aver. their ‘tenants, 
dicot that the adtivithes of the Hon’ble Mr. K. V. Rangaswami Ayyangar, their 
Weuantetve in the Inperial Legislative Council, in connection with the agita- 
Wan for Home Ru! — ant be eonstened as representing their views and that, 
Weiler the resent circumstances, there is not mach desire among the people for 
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or for some other reason, issued a manifesto to the 
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Rule. . . The skill df the bureaucracy as well as of the Anglo-Indian 
— has ‘ities manifest by linking the Theosophical Society with politics. 
= + 323 3 * * 


We do not understand the meaning of the order that gold and silver coins 
should not he melted for the purpose of jewellery. Considering the present circum- 
stances, the Empire may think it necessary, but it is certain that there will be 
discontent among the people. Very soon the sixteenth day, the day of Mrs. Besant 
and her co-workers’ internment has come. This has become a sacred day. There 
is not a village which does not observe this day. ‘This sixteenth day is reckoned 
as a memorable day for announcing the national glory, to proclaim the arbitrari- 
ness of the bureaucracy and to show our loyalty to the Crown. At some places, 
meetings and processions arranged to be held on this harmless day, which gave an 
impetus to our nationalism, were prevented by the police. The friends of the 
country are complaining that even under the British Empire, which is fighting 
for establishing freedom, the. arbitrary power of the bureaucracy is on the 


increase. 
Hiraxsarmn, The Hitakarini, of the 22nd July, gives under this heading a Telugu 
— ne version of an open letter published in the columns 
eee e of the Swadesamitran by an aged Indian, which 
contains :— Ido not agree with some of the educated people who 


say thut the villagers do not know anything of Home Rule. I am a villager. 
However, I can stand as the first witness to speak to the fact that the Indians 
have been fit for Home Rule for some time past and that Home Rule is needed for 
the development of their nature. I wish that my opinion based upon experience 
and farsightedness may be acceptable for all men’s consideration. The intense 
agitation for Home Rule conducted at present is satisfactory und there are indica- 
tions that Home Rule will be granted soon. To this some unavoidable obstacles 
have been created. But let us not mind them much. These obstacles are nothing 
before that mighty force. It is on account of the Brahman predominence that 


we have come to ask for swaraj. This agitation has been set afoot by the jealousy 
of some zamindars. 


* * . * * * 
The Home Rulers are treating, like garlands of flowers, severe inflictions. 
_ aes * * 2 * * 


The interned are not ordinary people like us. It is not right to punish 


the leaders Who ask the rulers in a constitutional way to grant more privileges 
and rights to the country. 


— 108. A certain semanas sg woe as follows to the Hitakarini, of the 

July 23nd, 1917. ta ; znd, on this subject:—The Non-Brahman move- 
* n 8 Nen ment is like a canker worm to the Home Rule 
sapling, which is growing day by day. Like the ordinary canker worms, this 
does not go away by mere shaking. Gradually, some zamindars also have joined 
this. It is rumoured that one or two zamindars are at the bottom of this. This 
movement at first starting with a view to condemn castee has ultimately set itself 
to attack Home Rule which is the all important aim of India. The aim of the 
zamindars is different from that of the people. The aims of the people and those 

of the zamindars cannot coincide. is is true not only in this country and at 
this time but also in any other country and at any other time. . Our zamin- 
dars may be actuated by the same motive as that which prompts the bureaucracy 
to disapprove of the agitation for swaraj. How can this agitation be acceptable 
to some of the zamindars who even in this twentieth century torture their poor 
tenants who cannot pay rents by reason of the failure of crops. 


—— 109. A correspondent writes as follows to the Hitakarine of the 22nd July:— 
July 23nd,’ 1917: What is wanted ? The inner forces must develope if nationalism 
c 9 „hold be strengthened. Only when these forces 

are brought to a focus, nationalism can have a new soul: A force that 
cannot be commanded by a passive di — <i s. I am 
of opinion that, at this time of nationaf conflict, the attitude of rishi Gandhi 
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js quite commendable. His voice is not to be heard. His figure is not to be seen 
on the platforms. He is one who has taken to the service of mankind which is 
cherished by: his soul, his country and God. . It is no exaggeration to say 
that Mr. Gandhi can be an ideal person for man to follow now: Why does not 
any one come forward to serve mankind by starting branches of Mr. Gandhi's 
Satyagriha Ashramom? Has not the country yet- realized its importance? 
110. The Hitakarin:, of we oe July, publishes in Telugu the article from the 
n. ahratia proposing Mrs. Besant for the president- 
The Congress Presidentship. ship of the l ational Congress. : 
111. The Anhraprokastka * the Hitakarini have been for some time past 
| 1 indulging in vituperative articles against each 
mme other. The Hilalabini, of the 22nd July, publishes 
an article of this character from the pen of a correspondent which contains: —A 
husband must forsake a wife who is quarrelsome . . . who is inclined in 
favour of others In spite of this, your husband, desirous of somehow 
eking out his livelihood in his old age, or with the object of adapting you to 
those who have newly won you, is not able to forsake you. This puts one in 
mind of the fact that poverty makes one descend (or stoop) to arbitrariness (or 
despotism ). 
112. The Andhrapairika, of the 25th July, writes :—‘‘ The National Congress, 
The duty of the Indi the Moslem League and the Home Rule Leagues 
an all preach the dharma of liberty. During the cur- 
rent year these societies have made great attempts to spread the dharma of liberty 
in the country. ‘These attempts have terrified the authorities. As the Home 
Rule Movement continued to spread, the opposition of the Government also began 
toincrease. The rulers began to create obstacles in the way of the natural rights 
of man. The authorities are imposing restraints on liberty of speech, liberty of 
convening meetings and liberty of publication. The rulers are employing the 
weapons of repression and suppression. The Indians are afraid that the authori- 
ties will use these weapons to destroy the constitutional agitation that has been 
carried on by the National Congress for the last thirty years. And this fear has 
grown stronger by the internment of Mrs. Annie Besant. It is incumbent upon 
the Indians to find a remedy for this. It is only when the Indians have dis- 
charged this duty properly, that it will be known to the world that they are fit to 
obtain self-government. The Home Rule agitation is now spreading through the 
agency of meetings and publications. But practical men see that these agencies 
are not capable of creating a change in the angle of vision of the authorities aud 
the British people. | 
In the, present complicated condition of affairs unless the people adopt a 
measure which will attract the attention of the rulers, the Goddess of liberty 
which is now, bound in chains cannot obtain freedom. It is 9 that the 
measure so adopted must be constitutional. Ihe past political history has made 
it clear that nothing can be achieved by mere words. Thie results obtained by 
political agitation carried on by the National Congress for the last thirty years 
are insiguificant. Some benefit has been derived from the swaraj agitation of last 
year, But even that agitation has not the strength necessary to change the 
attitude of the authorities. The treatment accorded by the Europeans to 
Mr. Harvey, who is the Secretary, of the Home Rule League at Ootacamund, 
can be taken as an example to be followed by the Hindus. . It is but natural 
that it should strike patriots that they should follow the same path that the 
Furopean society has followed. It is but natural that wise people should 
think that the wrong done to Mr. Harvey, by the English people, who have 
1 Fr. the fame of being the pioneers of liberty of thought, is blameable. 
but there is none to find fault with what the Europeans, who have the support 
of the authorities, do. Unless the Hindus, like the Europeans, employ sharp but 
lawful we ‘oy 16 attitude of the cha Th 
rr is’ not possible for the attitude of the rulers to change. ere 
for the aspirations of the people to attract the attention 
wople’ take the vow of Swadeskt and the vow of passive 
culated to show t. the world the practical ability of the 
nt Ares. E „n * We Faris, 
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113. In an article under 1 the Sampad Abayudaga, of the 2 th July, 
. writes: — There are tens of millions of able-bodied 

The Indian Defence Fore. men in ‘India who, if they are given military 
training, can enable the British to vanquish the enemy in a single week. Whether 
in strength or heroism or in sincere loyalty, the Indian stands erence 1 
true to your salt” is a proverb among the Indians, including the Muhammadans 
who regard it as a great motto. If the British would only trust these loyal races 
and treat them on terms of equality with the white races, the glory of the British 
can never wane. , But the British owing to some inexplicable distrust have failed 
to give the Indians the requisite opportunities to come to the fore and are thereby 
suffering untold distress. The Government of India as well as the Home Gov- 
ernment should bestow due thought on this subject. Even thieves prove honour- 
able when they are trusted. It is deplorable that the British public should seem 
to ignore this fact. It is very wrong on the part of the British to make an 
distinction between those who wear hat and boots and those who do not. It is 
unfair to make any difference in pay, etc., between the white and the black races. 
It is to be hoped that the Government will realise the necessity of placing the 
Indians on a footing of perfect equality with the ruling race. 


The Kerala Patrika, of the 28th July, exhorts the people to join the 

: * army before the expiry of the period for enlistment 
be Indian Defence Force. in the Defence of India Force, and observes that 
Indian youths would do well to remember that, if they fail to avail themselves of 
the opportunity now given them for military training, for which Indians have 


been clamouring for long, the bona fides of the prayers of Indians will certainly be 
questionable. 


114. In the course of a lengthy leading article dwelling on the history of the 
Id. 8 2 voliti National Congress, the Swadeshabhimani, of the 
ndian Christians and politics. 97+} July, says:— Despite the viciesitudes which 
the Congress has gone through, owing to the disfavour with which it was regarded 
by the Government as a result of Anglo-Indian influence, and owing to the aloof- 
ness of the Moslems, who for a time themselves as more loyal than the 
Hindus, and owing to the factions within the Congress itself which gave the 
Anglo-Indians, who have always been hostile to it, cause for exultation, tlie 
Congress was beginning to think that it was now one solid national body at last, 
when the Brahman-non-Brahman controversy arose; and although granting that 
this controversy which is only a revival of an old one, will disappear in course of 
time, it behoves us to consider the aloofness of the Indian Christian community in 
regard to politics. Why are the Christians aloof? Does Christianity forbid 
service of the motherland? That cannot be; for, it is doubtfal whether any 
other religion teaches patriotism so well as Christianity and the unswerving 
patriotism of the western people from whom we got our Christianity stands 
unsurpassed. Do our Indian Christian brethren forget that their alien faith cannot 
make them aliens by nationality too? Is it possible that this aloofness of the 
Christians is due to the influence of the European clergy? Does it not behove our 
Indian Christians to love their mother country just as their religious heads love 
theirown? Although Indian polities, — enough, do not concern the white 
clergy —beeause they are aliens —ean we say the same of the Indians who are their 
fotlowers in religion? Are we to suppose from their aloofness that they 
do not want a share in the administration, if our rulers should grant us Home 
Rule after a time? Our Christian brethren surely ought to eonsider these pointe 
althoagh their religious heads have no need to do so. 


The paper next observes that the Indian Christians are alread beginning to 
realise that their political interests are not identical with those of their preceptors, 
and quotes extracts from the Christian Patriot to the effect that the authority of the 
clergy is confined to. BEN spiritual matters and that it behoves the Indian 
Christians to consider how far they shall abey their mandates in other matters. 
I'he paper finally . exhorts the members ers of the Indian Christian community not to 
allow their religion to blind them to the duty of serving the motherland. 


, 
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l the recent internments, the Kerala Sanchari, of the 
u Lp ii senpers 1 25th July, observes. that 1 delivered at 
with the Madras internments. some of che meetings cannot be said to be quite 

worthy of acceptance. : : 


116. The Kerala Sanchari, of the 25th July, points out that the withdrawal, or 
Peek es ‘proposed withdrawal, by some people, of their 
Indians and the Defence of applications for enlistment in the Defence of India 
India Foros. Force, in consequence of the present unrest, is 
undoubtedly a foolish one, and observes that it will be unfortunate, if the. Indians 
will not understand yet that this urrangement has been made, not with the idea 
that the e thousan/ Indians who form the force, will be able to defend India, 
but because it was desired that they should be given some military training and 
that this privilege should be granted to them in due course. 


117. The Manorama, of the 27th July, deplores the refusal of the Colonies to 
3 enlist Indians in the army, points out that the 
Enlistment of Indians in the Australian Government was, however, constrained 
Colonies. to admit Mr. Guru Pujam Singh into it and send 
him to the front, because lie contended that he had thrice fought for the British 
Government, and observes that it is very unwise of the Colonies not to respect the 
right of loyal Indians to join the army and fight for His Majesty the King- 
Emperor, simply because they are {ndians. 
118. After dwelling upon the fact that a large majority of the fat appoint- 
aed. WmaRboeay «: ments in India are held by Europeans and 
Agitation for the distribution Eurasians, the Yogak-hemam, of the 27th July, 
Or are according to aks: —“ Inasmuch as even the British Government 
0 are not prepared to distribute appointments accord- 
ing to race and creed, what is the difference between the agitation now going on 
in countries like 'Travancore and Cochin and that of the Indian Home Rulers ? ” 


119. The Qaumi Report, of the 19th July, writes:—Some people are now 
a, See ee ye trying to prove that Mrs Besant is a true believer 
in Islam and a genuine sympathiser with the 

Muhammadans. In proof of these assertions certain historical facts are being put 
forward. a 

The editor, referring to Mrs. Besant's writings and speeches on Islam, says 
that they are mere extracts from the writings of Godfrey, Higginson, Devonport, 
Washington Irving, Carlyle, and other eulogists of Islam. In referring to the 
Prophet she has been careful to avoid using language, which, from the point of 
1 of the historian, might be considered objectionable in order to appeal to the 
gallery. >) 
From such speeches we cannot form any clear idea as to the extent of 
. Besant’s knowledge of Islam. On a former occasion we showed that she was 
nothing more than a fanatical missionary (lit. padri) and an ordinary European. 
It is, however, evident from her writings, that she has not formed a correct 
conception of Islam and all that emerges is that it appears to have appealed to 
ber as something of legendary interest | n ee 

The problem of her friendship with Muhammadans is at once intricate and 
forbidding and we have no desire to deal with it here. We will, however, go so 
far as to say that, in spite of all her mistakes and associations, we sympathise 
with her from the bottom of our heart. We express „ ad at her internment, 
sympathise with her in her simple-minded enthusiasm taking up such a laudable 
task in her old age and in a foreign land. We, Muhammadans, are by nature 
the lovers of freedom, supporters of independence, fellow-sufferers in gnef and 
Pain, and triode of the distressed and the desfitute . 
I nr 
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115, Referring to the various meetings on thé 16th of July in connection with Can. Nane. x: 


July 26¢h, 1929, 


Kar Sanna, 
Oaliout, 
July 26th, 1917. 


Manopama, 
Callout 


July 37th, 1917. 


Y o¢axsneMam, 
Trichur, 
July 27tb, 1917. 


Au Raporr, 
Madras, 
July 19th, 1917. 


Kräara Sanouakt, 


July ‘36th 1017: 
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in fhe interior, the decrease in police oppression in 
| others, and re that, as the 2 of 
peoples’ confidence therein in depend wholly on the selection 
thereof, it is to be hoped that the authorities 
will pay particular attention to it. 7 
121. The Aadhrapratanke, of the 2ist July, has the following in an article 
} under this heading: Since this Act vas put into 
The Madras Estates Land Act. fores civil suite and criminal eases have oonsider- 
ably increased. The rights which have been enjoyed for many years in the 
matter of every inam agraharam and estate have come to be disputed in the 
court. We think it is due to the dubious meaning 1 by the sections of 
the Act and to the vague construction of the words. Neither the. zamindars nor 
the ryots nor the lawyers are responsible for the daily increase of these suite. By | 
this Act zamindars who have been leading peaceful lives have been subjected to 
unnecessary anxiety and confusion. The zamindars, while thanking the Govern- 
ment for having introduced an Amendment Bill into the Imperial Legislative 
Council, regret that though it is now three years since, nothing really useful. has 
been done. They are complaining that as long as it is delayed their valuable 
property will pass into others’ hands. 


IV.—Native States. 


122. In commenting upon the Travancore budget for the year 1098 M. E., the 

„ : Malayala Manorama, of the ist August, draws 

The Travancore budget for sttention to the very sound condition of the finances 
1003 of the State, for which it thinks the Diwan cannot 
be too highly praised, and observes that whatever disappointed people may say, 
all will admit that he has administered the country in these critical times with such 


foresight and devotion to duty that the people can never be too grateful to him. 


V.-—-Prosprects or THE Crops AND IHR ConpitTios or Tae Psgor ie. 


123. With reference to theyspeech delivered by the Hon’ble Sir Alexander 
S Cardew on the occasien of the celebration of the 
— provement. ~~ Agricultural College day at Coimbatore, the follow- 
ing observations oocur in the course of a letter from u correspondent published in the 
Dravidan of the 26th July :—All that Sir Alexander Cardew has said (except in one 
respect is wholly true, and we heartily approve of it. But we ¢annot accept his 
statement that agricultural progress is impossible unless the Hindu Law is amended. 
It cannot be said that the income from land will decrease becduse the lands get 
subdivided, when each member of a family gets his share of the ancestral property. 
Let us suppose a man has 100 acres of land either in several plots or in one block 
at the same place and that, after his demise, the land is partitioned among his five 
sons, who get 20 acres each. No experienced agriculturist can gainsay that we 
actually see with our eyes that the present outturn from these lands is much more 
than what it was before. This increased outturn is indéed due to increased 
a bia 1 14 division of nek age therefore, be an meee 
agricuitural progress. Even this small diffic of the lands being subdivi 
has now been realised by many, and these — i their lands with those of the 
n 80 tat hey may N have all their lands. . the 
same locality. It is, therefore, clear that there is indeed no necessity for an 
ee 2 . 59 * pap this 4 flimey gro and. indeed N ty 
. As it will take a long time to dispel the ignorance of the agricultarists by the 
arte teen eo pl ie nage of haart 
now be removed by improving their knowledge fhroagh' magic lantern lectures 
given by agricultural experts. This, indeed, is the present need. Further, if 
reforms such ‘as those required in the matter of the deeblopaient af co-operative 
societies and banks are introduced, the name of the Hon ble Mr. Cardew will last 
for ever with anundying fame in dhe 8 
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Vashkudai-Mukkur tank published in this paper, it does not appear that the past 


and the present condition of the tanks have been properly examined. We are not 


able to find out the propriety of placing a tank in a higher class, which has 
wn shallow with silt-deposits. If the same attention is paid to the petitions of 
ryots as to the reports of officers, and the classification is settled, the ryots will 


not grow dissa isfied. As the class of the aforesaid 70 tanks has been raised, the - 


assessment on those ayakat lands has increased by Rs. 10,478 besides the general 
enhancement of 25 per cent. Though on an average the assessment for the whole 
district has increased at the rate of 25 per cent, the assessment of the ayakat ryots 
appears to have been raised by 50 per cent. The Government should not think 
that the re-settlement is over. The petitions of the ryots on this subject have not 
yet been disposed of. It is necessary that the Government should pay attention 
to another matter as well, There are three rivers in this district—the Ponnaiyar, 
the Palar and the Cheyyar. Of these the first two were considered superior and. 
the last a little inferior at the time of the last settlement. But as certain officers 
are of opinion that the Cheyyar is not in any way inferior to the other two, that 
river also has been raised to the class of the other rivers in this re-settlement. 
The assessment on that ayakat has consequently been enhancéd by 33 per cent. 
The people in that ayakat have, therefore, to live on a lower scale than that on 
hich they have till now been living. The reason for the classification in the old 
settlement, of the Che irrigation source, as inferior, it is said, is not known. 
Where, indeed, have those documents gone? What certainty is there that the 
officers, who come 30 years hence, would approve of the opinions of the present 
officers ? While their r of the Privy Council have held in the appeal of 
the Urlam Zamindar that, for the increase of produce and population an — the 
improvement of the economical condition of a place, the assessment on the land 
should not be frequently changed, how can the people live with strength of mind 
and. strength of body, | this assessment is enhanced on uncertain grounds by 50 


per cent? How can they educate their children? How can they improve their 
economical condition? The people have but to pay the land-tax as fixed by the 
Government. The assessment is beyond the jurisdiction of the Legislative 


Councils. The people can save some only if the Government would be 
pleased to help them. We, therefore, request the Government to consider all 
these circumstances and show some concession to that poor district, and to deal, 
with sympathy, with the districts which are yet to be resettled. 


ERRATA. 


Report No. 29: 


Page 1991, paragraph 41, line 5, or admit read admitted“. 
„ 1994 49, „ 6, for sent read “ spent ”. 
» 2004 65, last line, insert of after practice. 
69, first line in the marginal heading, for “ Austin ”’ 
read Austen. 
69, line 6, inseri a comma after ineffective ”. 


Report No. 30. 


Page 2047, paragraph 599 line 13, for wounded. When” read “ wounded 
when.” 
„ 2053, line 26, for trust read trusts.” 
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REPORT 


ON 
“oo sn 
ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY INDIANS EXAMINED BY THE . 
CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION DEPARTMENT, MADRAS, 


1 


AND ON 


VERNACULAR PAPERS EXAMINED BY THE TRANSLATORS 
TO THE GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS 


for the Week ending 11th August 1917. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
to the Chief Secretary to Government, Judicial Department, a brief 
report of any local complaint which appears to them to call for notice, 
explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, if any, is 
being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed 
to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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II.— Hon MINISTRATION. 


> 


(d) Education. 


1. In a leader on this su 3 Hindu, of oe th * says: —“ The 
ay ehh iets yal Commission en the Public Services in India 
The Educational Services. = have surrounded their precious gem of a propos 
to perpetuate the present number of Buropeans in the Public Services a 
_ bewildering mase of high reasoning, the ultimate object of which is to show that 
a preponderating number of officers should be Europeans, whatever the inen · 
tions of Indians may be. An example of the remarkably narrow and 
unjust views taken by the Commission of the problems placed before them is 
afforded by their proposals in regard to the Educational Services. There 
has been no department in India in which the presence of an overwhelming 
namber of Europeans has been objected to by observers in England or in India 
than that of education. There has been an undeniable consensus of opimion 
regarding the injustice done to the sons of the soil and a Member of the Commis- 
sion, wiio appears to have changed his opinion afterwards, had poured ridicule on 
the present system of the rial and Provineial Services. Of the disastrous 
of sueh a flagrantly h policy, there have been responsible pronounce- 
ments. The previous Education Commission had definitely urged the fitness 
of Indians to hold I orships of Schools, a recommendation which has violently 
been departed from by the ation . « The considerations which the 
Commissioners suggest as qualifying the principle are revolting in character. 
A franker and fuller explanation of what policy and efficiency consist in was due 
from a responsible Commission, and in its absence, and from the trend of the 
actually made, the indian public will have no difficulty in arriving at 
the conclusion that the policy is one dictated by a desire partly to see Ku 
domination predominant and partly to hold students in check, and that efficiency 
consists in keeping out all but a few, comparatively speaking, out of the gates of 
the Universities. It is monstrous that any such irresponsible and disastrous notions 
should be allowed to dictate State-craft; and it is to be hoped, as much in the 
interests of Government as in those of justice and equality, that the 
authorities will, in any decision that may ultimately be taken, show that they have 
been Lr by po such short-sighted considerations. The Commission have 
opined that the present number of Europeans in the service is not excessive. This 
8 4 3 — utterly opposed to the views to which we have already 
referred. I education has bon te and is suffering under the tyranny of the 
experts and the sooner the tension of the situation is relieved the better. That is 
why evidently the Commission have suggested, in flagrant defiance of principles of 
_ Cimonsense and equity, that where a European and an Indian of the same abilities 
are available, preference should be given to the former. After such a barefaced 
recommendation, the Commission proceed to state that the propartion they have 
fixed ‘ will suffice to secure for Indians a fair start in the department, and we 
would go further in the direction of stereotyping racial proportion. These are 
always best avoĩded and particularly in a body of officers entrusted with the work of 
education’. This is clearly adding inault to injury. Of the so-called fairness of 
their scheme, the authors are not proper i and it is mischievous to say 
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menace which is 
Indians, a special ap i 
peed . by Mr. Abdur Rahim, for recruitment from 
among the best persons available, either in India or in England.” 


(BY General. 


2. In commenting on the speech delivered by Sir Alexander Cardew at tie 
) stone-laying ceremony of the Sowrashtra High 
The Government and the non- School, Madura, the South Indian Maui, for the week 
Brahman ending 30th July, observes:— Sir Alexander 
Cardew is reported to have said, ‘It was l testify to all of them and 
to the world generally the sympathy with which the Government regarded that 
section ot the non-Brahman jcommunity that he was glad to be there. 
If that is so, tne statement contains an important pronouncement as to the line of 
which the Government are resolved to carry out with regard to a question 
whose introduction into the current day politics of this Presidency has been largely 
if not solely instrumental in bringing about a cleavage which, if allowed to 
continue, is sure to affect the healthy growth of the publie life in this Presidency 
if not in India. The word ‘non-Brahman’ has now been officially used and that, 
too at a public function such as the laying of the foundation-stone of an i rtant 
educational institution. I isnot within our purview to know exactly what 
Sir Alexander.Cardew wanted to convey by that expression, which is of late used 
with such frequency and which is the source of much irritation and bitterness among 
the people im this Presidency. It has now become the fashion with the 
Governors of Provinces and responsible officials of Government to make pro- 
nouncements on the burning topics of the hour. In a way they are welcome as 
they enable the people to understand the line which the official policy is taking 
with regard to questions which are viewed in a different light by a majority of the 
non-officials or for the matter of that, by even a minority. What should be 
strongly condemned in such pronouncements is the use of certain sentiments or 
certain expressions which to create ill-feeling between the several classes of 
His Majesty’s subjects. ‘The expressions ‘ Brahman’ and ‘non-Brahman’ come 
under that category at any rate at present, and we press on the attention of the 
authorities the desirability of expunging such objectionable expressions from the 
political vocabulary of the country. And the person, whoever he may be, must be 
held responsible not only morally but legally for the use of such expressions 
We feel the country has a right to ask the distinguished knight for an explanation 


as to why he found it necessary | to use that expression the evil consequences of 
which he could not be unaware.” 


3. The following appears in the West Coasi Spectator of the 2nd August :— 
1 7 „A certain branch of the Home Rule 4 has 
en Home Kale League resolu- passed a resolution calling upon the Madras Govern- 
ment to direct ‘the 2 release of the 

three interned. The resolution, we may assure our readers, is peremptorily 
worded, and passed, we have no doubt, in all seriousness. We sympathise with 
the feeling of our friends, but cannot help recalling to our mind the famous 
ultimatum sent up to the Eagle by the Jays— 

Now yield up thine e 

Unto the *. 2 Ens 

Or else come valiantly and face 

The Jays in deadly fight.” 


4. The Non-Brakman, for the week ending 2nd A writes We get 


Mrs Bernt. some idea of the madness f t bas taken possession 


of the country e Gee are written on 
the prohibitioll of . waving Sh een in Ootacamund: 3 
— and even when she is int ne . : 


; Ke 


© Reokived on the 6th August 1917. 
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lag and centres agitation round it. She writes a letter to the Govern- 
a aud wunts to create an agitation round it. The pi 2 8 
round her alleged remarks about theosophy and politics and howl like 
jackals. This is public life and this is our 3 Home Rule. One gets 
disguited. Let it be plainly understood that the Government is not at all willing 
to give Mrs. Besant any free advertisement. She is interned, and interne 
shall be unless, of course, * agitation in India has any effect and she is let 
free. The latest howl is that her health is giving way because of the climate. 
Well, she. chose Ootacamund. She could have chosen another climate. We are 
manufacturing sensatiòns on a larger scale than munitions.” | 
5. In a leader on this subject, Justice, of the 4th August, says :—‘ These 
| i sat „  fire-caters (i.e.; ‘The Besantine Home Rulers’) 
‘The Congress - and passive themselves are. apparently climbing down, fur we 
Winans. ce that the proposal to start passive resistance, 
‘both as ds its principle and the method of its working, has been referred by 
the All-India Congress Committee to the various Provincial Congress Committees 


for opinion before coming to a final decision. This is one method of climbing | 


down, but the fire-eaters are using plenty of bluff to cover their retreat. 


The significance of the fact that passive resistance was discussed by the Co ia: 


and Moslem League Committees is that these bodies are trying to bluff the 
Government. Our contemporary the Hindu is becoming an _ unconscious 
humourist, for it seriously points out in its leading article yesterday that the 
* of passive resistance has been engaging the attention of some Indians 
and, in support of this, quotes from its London eorrespondent the statement that 
a resolution was to be moved and discussed in London by Mr. R. K. Mallik on 
behalf of the Oxford Society that in the opinion of this House passive resistance 
is the only Ir and efficient weapon that should be used in the struggle for the 
liberation of India.“ If resolutions discussed at the London Indian Society or 
other Indian societies in England such as that of Edinburgh, Oxford or Cambridge 
are to be taken as evidence of the trend of Indian opinion we are afraid that 
Indians will be committed to many unpleasant opinions. Passive resistance 
embrace 1 many things. Any oppositign to Government short of an armed 
rebellion will come under passive resistance. In its mildest form we have seen it 
already adopted by some gentlemen in this Presidency. The writer once met an 
advanced politician in Southern India who was growing a beard, and asked him 
why he had taken to growing a beard. He replied that he had taken a vow 
never to shave or to get himself shaved till his country had attained swaray. 
That is a kind of passive resistance which nobody will object to except perhaps 
the barbers. . . The more intense varieties of passive resistance may not meet 
with such unanimous approval. But, as we observed the other day, if passive 


resistance is to be adopted as a weapon in the fight of the Home Rulers against 


Government, Natesan—Ramaswami & Co. ought to begin. We hope they will 
not say like the Spanish Duke— : : 

I Jed my army from the rear 

I found it lesg exciting.“ ; 

6. In concluding a leader on this subject, the Cochin Argus, for the week 
ending 4th August, observes:— Already, as one 
result of the present agitation, the Government and 

its officials are being exposed to contempt and gross 
misunderstanding, and; with passive resistance, thie very unsatisfactory state of 
Affairs may become very much more unpleasant and dangerous. Altogether, the 
situation is one which demands thé very serious attention of the Government. 
Ttis not at all good for the country that a really small political party, pledged to 
| what is politically impossible, should be allowed to carry on in the manner it is 
doing. “Possibly, the action of the Madras Government in interning Mrs. Besant and 
her co 17 * der u war measure was not perfectly legal and possibly too, learned 
1 Wers will be able to provo that the Home Rule agifation has nothing unlawful 
mstitutional in it, even when it muggeste, as one of its exponents suggested 

‘other day, that the prayers of England for victory in the. world-wer are: not 

| cause they go up from unclean hearts and hands-—unclean: because 

ne Rule is being denied to India. It is, however, not merely a question of 


Jusnice, 
Madras, 
Aug. 4th, 1917. 


Cocum Anse, 
British Cochin, 
Aug. 4th, 1917. 
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— order on: V. R. Hs is one Vishnu 
Madras, under the — the Belenes of India Act, to leave the Madras 
within 2 In pursuance of this order he has left for Bombay. 


The process of elimination is, of course, very desirable at a time when every 


precaution should be taken to check any aggressive propaganda.” 


8. The 2 for the week ending 5th August, has the following: — 
pete eee ‘ees was new * 3 — 
the walls of the office. The new captain is, of course, 

has gone Mr. Karandikar who who is described af India 05 0 | 
with the mother’s . ee Res fame 
who went ra her gre 2 rae for agita 


So New India is By 2 
we do not realise that theosop r kon acthtiay to te <8 lities. ‘ Mr. Chamber- 
En Rae told» laben! tis very brave — Salaam to our new 
captain. 
— 9. Justice, of the 7th August, remarks:—“ On Friday last a meeting was 
Aug. 7th, 1917. po statt of New India. held in Bombay im honour of the two gentlemen 


who are to be in Madras te serve on the staff of 
Jem India in the place of the gentleman who lad to leave Madras. It is clear 
from the speeches made at the that it was a of passive resisters. 
‘The two gentlemen who are to Messrs. and Shivarao, 
have declared their intention that if they are dealt with by the Madras Govern- 
ment in the same way as Mr. Karandikar was treated, they would disobey the 
orders of the Madras Government and face the consequences. The editor of the 
Bombay Chronicle, who presided on the decasion, spoke in the same strain and 
wanted the Government in Madras to understand that for every 
» they. would send 


10. The West Nang a VG of the 7th some 
The Indian Defence Force. 3 arte 
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4 His, and for the matter of that the Indian’s, besetting sin is the ‘shameless - 


nendicancy ’ with, which. he asks the Government. for help without making an 
ert at gal hel He expects the State 127 aking 1 
his own faults. Were we men of action, a Malayalee regin da! * 
formed long ago. Tha worst sinner in this respect is the aristocrat. He flouris 
his ‘stake in the country . tory ta season and out of season, but expécts others 
the Defence Force, although many of them are keen upon getting fat berthé for 
their sons and relations in the Public Service. en pS 
11. The following appears in New Indie of the 9th August:— _ 

New India’e call to passive | re 'RakkhiBafd „ 

resistanes. In the old heroic days, when Rajput and 


* 


* 
. * 


Muslim battled together to the death, like gentlemen ; when the Rajput pat on 


the saffron robe and died, fighting to the last; when the Raj putni flung herself 
on the flaming pyre, that she might meet her husband stainless on the other side 
of death; in those days, when a woman was in sore need, it was the chival- 
rous custom that she- should send to some hero a rakkhi, and on the receipt he 
became her Rakkhj-band brother, her knight, as he was called in the west, her 
chivalrous defender, and rushed to her rescue. ä e eee 

„Nom it is no one woman, however dear, wlio calls for help. It is India, our 
mother to whom we have so often sung, our mother, at whose sacred feet we 
have bowed, crying ‘Vande Mataram,’ our mother, whom we profess to love. 
It is she, — under repression, her mouth gagged „her lovers interned, her 
servants menaced, her Rulers threatening her, England either deceived or 


indifferent. And so our mother calls, as Kurnavati called to Humayun, 
calls to Hindu and to Muslim, to Parsi and to Christian, to Buddhist, Jain and Sikh : 
‘Come, children of my womb, and sacrifice yourselves for my freedom, not in the 
old way of bodily combat, but in the even more heroic way of sacrifice ; put forth 
your soul-force, as my son Madan Mohan bade you, as my son Gandhi will guide 
you; use your spiritual weapons of steadfastness, of endurance, of passive resist- 


ance, and show the western world how an eastern nation can break her chains, 


freeing het oppressors as well as herself, and delivering the empire from the 


strain of autocracy. 
180 speaks our mother, and from her prison house she stretches out her hand, 
and in it is her old symbol of her Rakkhi, the chivalrous symbol of her elder days, 
— alike by u and by Muslim, the pledge of perfect devotion and of 

ce. 

12. In a leader on this subject, New India, of the 9th August, observes :— 
Respect f le „Many of us think that Mrs. Annie Besant is some- 
ib wae what fanatical in her respect for law; yet we have 


heard her say with regard to the Defence of India Act that she believes it to be 


illegal—as being beyond the powers of a dependent legislature—and knows it to 
be immoral, so that she only obeys it as a matter of expediency and force majeure. 
. Under the conditions which prevail in India, the respect for law felt by 
Mrs. Besant is impossible. Even in the ordinary criminal law, racial distinctions 
are made; a magistrate sentences an Indian to flogging for petty offences punished 
by brief imprisonment for a white man. Privileges of trial may be claimed by 
an Englishman which are not available for an Indian. But apart from these 
distinctions, the whole bulk of coercive legislation fails to fulfil the primary con- 
ditions of law in a civilised community, and has undermined that respect for law 
which is essential for the welfare of the State. 3 
„Most of this legislation has been passed without the consent of even a 
fraction of the people. The Indian Press Act and the Defence of India Act were 
passed after a powerless minority of representatives was elected, in the face of 
protests and rejected amendments, and with the help of Government assurances 
dale kledger which have since proved to be absolutely worthless. Both are 
the ved to be unconstitutional as beyond the power of a dependent legislature, and 
* 1 from its — ded 2 as a war sang oe: a 
ical. 1 ion, and applied to such innocent persons as Messrs. 
Marathi 2 7 228 1 


ply everything And blames it for 
ayalee regiment, would have been 


Naw Innza, 


Aug. 9th, 1917. 


New Invu, 
Madras, 
Aug. 9th, 1917. 


ae — ia vague, indeterminate, snd ncerts  lewvingthe excet 
ee eae oles Fis cis Gotan es Chanel, somes, utive 


and attacks on 
: Hits ese mands ty 
7 age ts are prohibited while i in Bombay Presi. 
— they are —— n Dells meeting is ‘prohibited; in the Punjab a 
similar meeting is allowed, but any reference to it is prohibited in the press; in 
ngal a meeting to be called by .the Sheriff of on the requisition of 
lending citizens, to be presided 4 * of the most eminent lawyers, is pro- 
ibited. Mr. Karandikar is banished m Madras Presidency, but can carry on 
redoubled activity in Bombay. In Madras a swadesht meeting is prohibited, in 
Bombay an educational. In this welter of contradictions, where is law? The 
‘discretion of the Executive replaces the fiat of law; the administration of law 
varies wits local boundaries. All legal safeguards are swept away, and liberty 
and property are at the mercy of the Executive. Mrs. Besant is deprived of liberty 
and ruined financially without charge made, evidence produced, or defence allowed 
a campaign of calumny and vilification is carried on against her, and a Minister 
of the Crown uses the platform of the House of Commons to misrepresent her, in 
the face of the world, without any investigation, while she is by the man 
on the spot’. * can we respect law when the example of disregard of law 
and justice is set by those who should be its upholders? . . . Will not the 
English people map the English Parliament interfere, and sweep away all this 


‘unconstitational, discretionary, coercive legislation, and restore to the Indian 


‘nation the possibility of rebuilding respect for law?” 
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ie |. VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


I.—Forsian Po.rtics. 


18. In commenting in almost the same strain as the Swudesamitran of the 


e 16th June — abstracted in paragraph 19 of Report 
The passport rule in Ceylon. = No. 26 of 1917—on the . — caused 1 


Indians 1 between India and Ceylon by the new p rt rule, the 
Vaisyamitran, of the 16th J uly, details the inconveniences e , to the 
Nattukkottai Chetti community by this rule, and prays that the Government will 
take an interest in this matter and secure the necessary facilities for travelling 
between India and Ceylon, by cancelling certain undesirable features of this rule. 
The Swadesamitran, of * 8th — 1 rag — 2 to the Ceylon 
overnment for having abolished the passport rule 
The passport rule in Ceylon. hich was causing great hardship to — 
between India and Ceylon and remarks :—The people are bound to feel grateful 
to the Government of Ceylon for the trouble which they took in this matter 
realising the feelings of the people. The abolition of the rule now shows 
that there was no necessity for it at all even before. Thus a hasty decision of 
the Government of India has been the cause of annoyance and 
expenditure to a ) 
condition of the people, they would have never introduced such a rule. We 
appreciate the sympathy evinced by the Government of Ceylon in this matter, as 
soon as they heard of the hardships suffered by the people, and the efforts made 
by the Indians in Ceylon to secure the sympathy of that Government. Though 
the agitation of the people for getting their grievances redressed causes the dis- 
pleasure of the authorities here, it is a fact to be noted that such agitation evokes 
sympathy in Ceylon. | | 
14. The Swadesamitran, of the 2nd August, reproduces in Tamil a communica- 
Th of tion appearing in the Commonweal on the problems 
erer tg cece connected with the conclusion of peace. 


15. The Andhraprakasika, of the 30th July, says in its leader :—We regret 
W to say that the course of war last week was not 


lessneas of the Russian forces in Galicia, who have turned their backs. If the 
present unfavourable situation in Galicia should continue for some days more, the 
rosecution of war by the Allies would to some extent suffer. The world never 
ed that the Russian revolution would be so very disastrous, and that the 
cunning Germans would be so very vigilant in their efforts to influence them. 
It must be said that Russia is now in a perilous’ condition. Every one wants to 
rule, Noone appears to have come forward to bring all the Russians to adopt 
one course. The Russians think that if they make a separate peace with Germany 
they can happily enjoy self-government at home. It is this idea that has spoiled 
the situation in Galacia and is bringing dishonour. . It is this idea that 
necessitates the Allies to change their war plans, and make them surrender the 
Galacian territory to the enemy. It is this idea that made the Russians 
flee into their boundaries, surrendering all the advantageous positions to the 


It is this that will keep up the war even to the end of 1919. But 


enemy, . , | 
there is no need to fear. As the people have begun to approve of the new 
Russian Government’s actions, military experts state that the Russians will give 


up their internal quarrels, tneir cowardice and their desire to enter into a separate 


treaty with the Germans, and will help the Allies as hitherto. 


The Andhreprakasika, of the 8 let July, reports Mr. Ashmead Bartlet to Aa, 
| bayve written :—If the help of the American forces 
S be secured in time, the enemy can be easily driven 
n France and. Belgium. If that cannot be secured, the terrible war that has 
N — 


17 . 
Tee 91 


large number of people. If the authorities had understood the 


favourable to the Allies. This is due to the faith-: 


— 
Devakota, 
July 16th, 1917. 
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July 30th, 1917. 
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„„ AwpmeararTeixa, 
Madras, 
‘Aug. Mth, 1917. 


_ANDERAPATRIEA, 
Madras 
July 28th, 1917. 


be concluded 
before 1918. ea 
The Andhrapatrika, of the Ist August, says:— Perhaps on account of the 
The influence of the Rassians, certain Russian troops and 
nee Associations in Russia are sguitist the prosecution 
of the war Certain batallions kept idle, unwilling to fight with the enemy. It was 
at one time decided to vest all authority in Kerenski and maintain the discipine 
of the troops. Bat no came out of this. The Russians having deliberately 
withdrawn from the Galician theatre, the enemy made some advance, and 
ccupied some important positions. If the Russians had, at least at one place, 
steadily fought with the enemy, such reverses might have been averted. _ . 
The strange situation in Galicia has been a source of anxiety to the Allies. 
Turkey which is known as the invalid of Europe has lost much of its territory; 
and lies prostrate. . . Last week the loss from the submarines appears to have 
been somewhat great. : 


The Azdhrapatrika, of the 7th August, says:—The events in the Russian 


theatre are not encouraging. It is plain that the 

| . reason for this is the treacherous conduct of the 
troops. . . The future of Russia is in the hands of Kerenski. It is to be 
regretted that Brusiloff has resigned his commandership. Recently, he wrenched 
some portion of Galicia from the enemy. He is a gabel Russian Com- 


mander. On account of the withdrawal of the Russian army, his victories have 
proved to be of no use. The enemy is every day losing in material and the 
Allies are gaining in it day by day. Though on account of the change in the 
Russian theatre, the war may prolong for some time more, there are plain indica- 
tions that the Allies will gain the victory. 


The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 8th August, writes: — The Austrian Emperor 
* demanded that the culprits in the Serujevo murder 
should be tried and punisbed. Russia promised 
help to Servia and obviated the opportunity of pw, hing the offenders. Servia 
was laid waste. Russia, which forms nearly a half of Europe, is also approaching 
similar destruction. A writer asks whether this is not due to the hand of Fate. 
It is thought in some quarters that the Russian revolution is due to Russia’s 
having proved false to the Allies and secretly gone over to the side of Germany, 
and that the whole country is about to be destroyed in consequence. Let that 
pass. No one can prevent his misdeeds from recoiling om his own head. The 
present condition of Europe makes this clearer than ever. ; 
16. The Axdhrapatrika, of the 28th July, in its leader on the Irish 2 
; observes:—. . . The Ulster leaders do not 
d trish denen. ke ‘that the powers of the Irish people should 
inerease. Their selfishness is the only canse. They are afraid that they will 
lose their exalted position if Ireland gets Home Rule. They, therefore, frastrate 
all attempts for granting Home Rule to Ireland. Their position in Ireland may be 
compared to that of the Anglo-Indians in India. When the agitation in 
Ireland became intense the Government tried the nationalists on ‘a charge of 
sedition. Mr. Parnel was sent to prison several times. In order to suppress agi- 
tation it became necessary to check liberty of speech and of the press. raints 
are usually imposed during the time of 
Minister as Mr. 


The war. 
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od Mr. Bonar, Law and Mr. Garson, zue Ulster leaders, determinéd to irditrate tb 


mpts of Mr. Asquith. They were ready to rebel, and, to openly attack the 
— i the Government, they trained the Ulster armies. eH bbs 
to them the nationalists: trained their volunteers. While both parties were 
thas training their eoldiers in Open defiance of law, Mr. Asquith wis calmly 
waiting for an opportune ume. (/beerving these internal dissensions the 
Germans waged wer with England believing that that was the opportune moment 
tor tham to bring about the dismemberment of the English Empire. The 
nationalists immediately manifested their loyalt y by giving up agitation. The 


Ulster party alex undertook to render help in the prosecution of the war. Factions 
then disappeared. The nationalists were waiting with great hopes that 


Home Rule will be granted to them soon. They were again disappointed. . . 

In Ireland the power of the Sin-feiners increased and an attempt was made for 
establishing a democratic form of Government. The movement was for the time 
being put down, but the influence of responsible leaders, like Redmond, was at an 
end. The indignation of the Irish ei in America and in colonies increased.. 
Ever since the Americans joined the Allies they have been sending messages to 
England stating that unless the Irish problem is satisfactorily solved it would not 
be possible to manage the affairs of the war conveniently. The English statesmen 
also recognised the importance of the Irish problem and established’ the Irish 
Convention. The Obrien party and the Sin-feiners refused to take part in this 
convention. To pacify them Irish rebels were released from the prisons, but they 
did not to an amicable settlement, of the affairs. They declared that. 

the intention of the Government in convening the convention was only to show 
to the world that there were disputes prevailing amongst the Irish. Mr. Obrien 
says that the opinions of all must be obtained and a form of Government decided 
according to the opinion of the majority; while the Sin-feiners say that all the 
Irish electorate should be asked to meet and consider the question, and that, if a 
majority are agreed, the assembly should have power to grant complete autonomy. 
These are not satisfied with Home Rule; they want complete autonomy. 


Though the Government has made such convenient arrangements, why is it that. 


the extremists * the Irish are not satisfied? The Government did not art 
in time. The popular despondency increased and the time when people can be 
satisfied with mere Home Rule passed away. It was only then that attempts were 


made to solve the Home Rule problem. Just as it is conducive to health to take 


medicine immediately after the disease has made its appearance, it is highly 
incumbent on the Government to apply the vier pe before discontent spreads. 
Seon after the Boer War in South Africa the right of self-government was granted to 


the Boers who were bitter enemies. It was this far-sighted policy that induced the 


Boer Generals “Botha and ‘Smuts, who sided with the enemy and fought against 
the English, to help the British Government at this critical juncture. . . As 
attempts have not been made till now to manage the Irish problem with similar 
magnanimity it has become complicated. We, however, wish that English states- 
manship will rise to the occasion, satisfy the Irish people, put down internal 
dissensions, and establish the banner of victory. 


17. The Ravi, of the 2nd August, says.—The new Russian Republic is 


The Russians. doing so, the Russians will lose everything they 
gained by establishing the Republic. But that same Republic thinks that 
is the time to flee before their enemy and allow him to enter the country 


not to oppose the enemy. 
turned a victory into a defeat. ren 
While giving a summary of war in connection with Russia, very much 

| to the same effect as the article abstracted supra 

from the Andhrapeirika, weekly of the Ist August, 


Some traitors in the Russian army have thus 
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withs Though the Russian rebellion has been a 
age to the Allies in some measure, the British and the French 
ret it, because the Americans have joined them. They think 
victory without the hhetp of the Russians. f 


disgracing itself before the world. If it goes on 2 1817. 


mopposed. The Russian soldiers ha ve deliberately disobeyed orders and decided 


ust, says :—In the Russian theatre, the enemy cannot 
withstoad. 
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- a similar optimistic review says that despite the Kaiser's sw 


War Minister’s office the news of Lord Kitehener’s — — Russia, and com- 
municated it to the Germans, who waylaid and dro his ship. 
Tsar, he is said to have been secretly negotiating with the Germans for a peace, 
Had it not been for the murder of the false Saint Rasafuttin and the revolution, it 
is supposed that he would have nably made a separate peace with the 
Kaiser and seriously compromised the safety of the Allies. After the war, 
the Tear and his queen, it is believed, will be tried for treason. If they are found 
guilty, they undoubtedly deserve any punishment. 
19. The Vrittanta Patrite, of the ¥th August, in an optimistic survey of the 
Se past three years of war, says that it is generally 
The third anniversary of the believed that the war will end in a revolution in 
be cial ae Germany similar to the one which took place in 
Russia, leading to the triumph of the Allies. The paper concludes with an 
exhortation to the people to continue to help the Allies’ cause by enlisting in 
larger numbers and providing funds for a more vigorous prosecution of the war. 


Writing on the same subject, the Vokkaligara Patrike, of the 8th August, in 


1 


g: there are 


- abundant signs everywhere that the enemy finds himself totally exhausted in 


every quarter, that neither his air-raids nor his submarine campaign has had the 
results he expected, and that there can be no doubt that the recent prophecy of a 


Japanese astrologer icting the close of the war by the end of this year and 
the triumph of the Allies will come true. 


20. The Qaumi Report, of the 26th July, writes:—It was generally hoped 

= that after the exit of the Tsar the deplorable condi- 

* condition of Russia after tion of Russia would all be changed, but, after the 
e revolution rebellion broke out and put an end to all 
hope of security and lity. Unrest, recklessness and impotence have taken 
possession of ia and she has deliberately severed the bonds of unity and 


The condition of Russia is like that of a sickman whose case is not hopeless, 
but whose existence makes the living despair of him. In France the heroic 
British and French, inspired by mutual affection, are freely sacrificing their lives, 
while Russia is dancing at the behest of the wily war fiend ! 

This dance, however, is but the convulsive movements of a slaughtered beast, 


or the hopping and flopping of a fowl with its throat cut, and not something which 
it enjoys itself or affords pleasure to the spectators. ™ 


21. The Jaridah-i-Rozgar, of ap 2nd August, writes:—Up to the 0 the 

4 „ many diviners and astrologers have foreto 
mungen duration of the war. but — — 2 —— have 
not come true. Many experts in the art of war have expressed opinions on the 
subjeet, but with similar. unsatisfactory results. If the late Lord Kitchener, who 
said at the beginning of the war that it would last three years, kad lived, he would 
have endeavoured to terminate the war. The result of this worldwide war is 


that thousands of women have been made widows, countless children made orphans 
hundreds of thousands of people rendered homeless, and many have been reduced 
to a state of starvation. In a word, every one is complaining about the war, 
cursing the Kaiser and his heir. All eyes are gazing at the firmament of peace 
and watching for the ap ce of the créscent moon of reconciliation. Our 
— eee R Som i ready 2 to conclude peace, if German 
nen — r — 
At any rate, we can this : : 
1 cohen Sra e end, because the 


22. The Jaridah-i-Roegar, of the let July, in a leader on the marginally- 
“ The new king of Arabia.” noted subject, writes: — One of the greatest and 
most memorable events of the present war occurred 
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II.— Hon ADMINISTRATION. 4 
(a) Police. | 


23. Referring to the Trichinopoly riot, the Andhraprakasika, of the Ist Anpmesrasxanm, 
1 ’ A 2 Me s that if the pétios had shown some jug tet 16117. 
The Trichinopoly riot. and daring before the sepoys broke into the 
theatrical hall, — 4 could not have had access to it. It regrets that the police 
had not shown sufficient firmness and courage. 


Adverting to the transfer of the case against some sepoys, who created Hun Nxiar, 
The riot in Trichinopol a disturbance in a theatre at Trichinopoly recently Aug. stb. 111. 
in Trichimopo'y- ti the file of the Sub-Collector of Karr from that 0 
of the Head - quarters Deputy Collector at Trichinopoly, the Hindu Nesan, of the 8th 
August, remarks :—I1t looks as if an Indian will not do to try even Indian sepoys. 
These sepoys do not seem to have calmed down yet. It appears three sepoys 
were handed over to the Military authorities for having gone to — without 
| on the 4th instant. If sepoys are let loose like this even after the recent 
isturbance, we do not know how the panic of the people can be allayed. 
igh The Desamata, of the Ist August, contains _Dzsamm, 
The Trichinopoly riot.  etails about the Trichinopoly riot. Ag. tet 1917. 
24. Referring to the decision of the nag a to r egy to the Mes 
g sub-inspectors, the Manorama, of the 7th August, Aug. 7th, 1917. 
unn Gut that thé buildings proposed to be — 
structed in Malabar should be such as will suit the convenience of the Malayali 
sub-inspectors, most of whom belong to respectable - families, but thinks that this 
scheme should be put off till the end of tlie war on account of the present financial 
difficulties and of the fact that it can be carried out at considerably less expend- 
Hure after peace ‘is concluded, and observes that an amount, equal to half the 


interest on the proposed| outlay, may be devoted to the granting of a house 
owance”’ to the sub-inspectors. 


(6) Courts. 


W. The Kerala Patrika, of the 4th Anger, I Rss: Cat 7 there is none Runans Paras, 
| * — at present on the High Court Bench, who is w “4th, 1517. 
* Madras High Court. Eee with Malabar affairs, the appointment hap Sarr 
of Mr. O. Krishnan’ as u porary Judge of the High Court will be particularly 
Paring to nd hopes that he will be given an extension at the end 


His 


57 


5 joy at the ppoint- Mes. 
ur C K sai W 


5 rishnan Avargal as ane 7 1919. 
| Wine. 5 ug. 7th, 1912. 

den. 7 9 Judge of the Madras High Court, in 

he will soon be confirmed. ANH TAPE a 
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Whit: it bas come to. (The 
fate of the Muhammadane of 
Madras.) 


from 1898 to 1917. 
It there are at present 
barristers is employed 


worthy or, at any rate, i 
— — 


Judges of 


The fate of Muhammadan vakils, however, seems to limit their exaltation to 


the lowest heaven of a 2 In “x no Muhammadan vakil has found a 
place in ti — . present there is.a vacancy of an 
Loti a, non- mans and Indian Christians — 


| (a) Education: 
1 27. Referring to the comments of the Madras Times that a “ Rajkumar 


July 30th, 1917. 


5 Co ” should be established im Madras but that 
The Rajkumar College, the Government should not render any financial 
. aid to it, the Dravidan. of the 30th July, writes: — 
It is doubtful whether a college established exclusively for the sons and relations of 
the rich people can thrive. Again, the present system of education is productive 
of great evil, as ite object is indeed to enable students to pass examinations and 
enter Government service. This system greatly tells upon the health of the 
students and many of them do not acquire sound education in the eud. However, 
this system of education, in spite of all its defects, has mecessarily to be followed 
by those who expect to find a livelihood thereby, and they are obliged to pass the 
school final, intermediate and B.A. examinations in order. But there is no such 
ity m the case of zamindars and other rich men. These may study 
soley for the sake of education. It is, therefore, highly that a few at 
least, who can afford to be exempted, may be exempted from the present unsatis- 
factory courses of study. There is no doubt that the proposed Rajkumar College 
will be highly useful if it is conducted on the right lines. We wish that this 
college should not blindly be worked on the lines of other Raj 
in India, and we trust 


4 
also, they would help it 
college will have to be 


E. 
„ The Dravida Patrika, of the Ist August, echoes the sentiments of the Hindu 
Madras, 2 be | : 

_ dog. Int, 1917. of the 24th July on the question of the establi of for the sons 
© 0 125 and relations of the samindars of — a college e 

— ö 28. Adverting to the order of the — ae i Presidency, 

° Co pulso 2 ye . 11 ti 2 7 

n 8 primary education in the State with effect from the 
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smitran, of the ‘Ist’ August, observes that even 
States such as Baroda and Mysore wherein free 


September 1917, the Swe 
2 leaving out of dohsideration 


‘compulsory primary education bas already been introduced, if such minor 
2 as Kolhapur @leo leave British India behind in this matter, it cannot be a ' 
matter of pride for any one. 8 


The Andhraprakanka, of the 6th August, says: — Baroda takes the fore- Amara, 

aS thi most place in the territories in India which have 4. fh. dor 
Compulsory 1 introduced the system of compulsory education. 5 
In Mysore also, the Maharaja is evincing keen interest in spreading elementary 


education. Such arrangements have not yet been made in the Madras and the he | 
Bombay Presidencies. a G 


99, Referring to the punishment inflicted by the authorities on certain Lororaxanr, A ok 
‘tical 8 students in Amroati in the Central Provinces. for Aug. 60h, 1011. eb | abe 
Students and political meetings. having attended a public meeting held at that place ie mee 
on the 10th ultimo for celebrating the birthday of Mr. Bal Gangadar Tilak, the 
Lokopakari, of the 6th August, remarks :—The unruly conduct of the present-day 
students will not be conducive to the welfare ot the country. No moral instruction 
is given in our colleges, and the education imparted therein is a lifeless one. 
That is why students disobey their parents and elders, and becoming spoilt in 
various ways come to be seditionists. It is the present-day education that is 
nsible for all this. If the condition of education improves in our country, 

the condition of the country will also improve. | 


The Andhkrapairika, of the Ist August, reports the Indian Patriot to have ANDERAPATRIKA, 
ana politi written as follows on this subject :—It is impossible aug 1s, 1917. 
Stadents' or to remove the Indian students who are immersed in 
political literature, from the political affairs of their motherland. In the societies 
attached to colleges in England, students are trained to take part in the political 
life.of their country. But when Anglo-Indians, especially A sees who form the 
bureaucracy, come to India, they bruſh aside the noble Anglo-Saxon traditions and 
become a separate Brahman caste. The difference between the Brahmans in India 
and these bureaucrat Brahmans lies only in colour. A former Secretary of State 
for India stated when he was a Rector that students should take an intelligent 
part in politics. 
80. Referring to the members invited to attend a conference to be held at Home Neus, 
Gti are: Simla at the end of this month for the purpose of 1 
„Teaching of English in determining the best method of teaching English 
nder schools, in Secondary schools, the Hindu Nesan, of the 8th 
August, observes :—While the Directors of Public Instruction in Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal, United Provinces and the Punjab have been invited to this conference, 
is no reason why the Directors of Public Instruction in Behar, Central 
Provinces and Assam should not attend the conference. Our opinion is that the 
Director of Public Instruction of Baluchistan also.should have been invited to 
this conference. Instead of inviting the Director of Public Instruction of every 
Province to this conference, it should have been better if the Principals or Vice- 
Principals of the Training Colleges in each Province had been invited. 


31. Referring to the educational 1 roposed by 2 Fisher in England — 9 a 
Pen requiring that the type of education which should N ae | 
Educational reform. he given to a child should depend on the kind of ve. 10m, ici: he 
atmosphere to which it belongs, and that the rural folk should have a kind of hoe 
practical education which is different from that which urban residents would 1 
require, the Samepa a, of the 10th August, remarks that it behoves the 4 
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authorities in India, too, to consider that the kind of education which is imparted i aT 
m village schools’ should not have a tendency to create a love of luxury among . 
the simple rastic ct and that steps should be taken to ensure that the spread ia. 
ofeducation among rural folk does not mar their present rustic simplicity and 


that the 7 y get should only bring them 5 0 
me education they get 8 iem practical knowledge without 


8. 144, 1917. 
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Daavma Parma, 
adras 


4. 1%, 1917. 


Dnavmanx, 
Madras, 
Aug. ist, 1917. 


SwaDesaMiTRaN, 


Madras, 
Aug. ist, 1917. 


The sidtional devotion of a with th 


Mahammadun lady. viz, that j , 

The Government have, however, raised the —— to he gr 

School and sanctioned the appointment of a Mubammadan lady, as 
— bas Bene Boel ee the pensions of pn.od 

A it n im possi services of an educated 
Mabensmadan Jay in Southern India, and we expected that some one from 
Northern India would be selected. It is a matter of* great pleasure to find that 
our respected and learned sister, Mrs. Masharuddin, the wife ef Mr. Mazharuddin. 
Personal Assistant to the Postmaster-General of Madras, has atcepted the post 
undertaken the task of educating and our girls. This is the first example 
of national devotion in Southern India on the part rt of respectable and a highly 
cultured Muhammadan lady. 

The Hobart School has really now become a Muhammadan institution, and 
Mrs. Mazharuddin will, by virtue of her ability and spiritual influence, infuse the 
religious spirit into the school. On behalf of the commanity, we congratulate and 
felicitate our talented sister on her a Lr yma In rendering Muslim girls this 
service she has done what no man in Southern India could possibly do. 

We shall return to this subject on some future occasion. 


(e) Local and Municipal. 


33. Anent the attitude of Mr. Molony, the President of the Madras Corpora- 


tion, in the matter of conve a special meeting 

Corporation of Madras. to reconsider the question ‘ol the removal of the 
office of the Corporation Special Engineer to the Ripon Buildings, the Dravida 
Patreka, of the dst * quotes the comments of the Madras criticising 
the action of the President, and observes that his conduct in slighting the 


Commissioners is a great blunder, and that the Commissioners should not hesitate 
to make him realise the blunders he has committed. 


The Dravidan, of the Ist August, reproduces in Tamil the substance 


of the comments of Justice in its leader of the 31st 
ape tion of e. ultimo on the observations made by the Madras Mail 
on the present state of affairs in the Corporation of Madras. 


The Andhraprakasika, of the 30th July, says: In regard to the matter 


The Madras Corporation. referred to Mr. Molony by the Commissioners on 


the 20th June, it is published in the papers that 
the meeting will be held on the 30th October. It is regrettable that the 


President not only failed up to now to convene the 3 that the 
Commissioners requested him to convene to consider the question of the location 
of the Engineer's office, but, after a delay of one month, has an order 


directing the Engineer to enter into a rental agreement with the owner of his 
ren , bailing and has intimated that the meeting will be held on the 30th 


34. Adverting to the proceedings of the Local and Municipal Conference which 
Reform in the system of local s recently held at Bombay under the presidency 


eelf-government. on Hon’ble|Mr. Patel, the Swadesamitran, of the 
August, writes - On a perusal of the resolutions 
at this conference, it is apparent that the defects in the local self-governing 
institutions i in all Nel in India are of the same nature. These institutions 
rere onginally established to train the people in the administration of the country. 
t was because of a doubt on the part of 3 that the people might 
— not understand the roper procedure ndueting administration, they 
the lew ane Ha N in these institutions and framed 
i l de thw ofl bean sonnet all ahi some 
on tions. 
Lord Ripon realised that this — — — age the 
of tlie Officials. In parsnance of open, 4 Municipal Act was 
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famed in each Provinee in 1884. However, local and municipal: administration 


continue. Tbe resolution. of the ‘Bombay Co rence strong! urging t } 
* members in the local ‘self-governing institutions should 5 5 
indeed a sign of the times. Will it suffice, if all these | 
representative in their character? It is only when they have adequate funds that 
they can satisfactorily conduct all the duties entrusted to them The conference, 
therefore, urged that these institutions should be allowed to share. the income 


/ 


derived from a tax which yields an increasing revenue every year. The Govern, 
ment have realised that the income of these institutions is insufficient and are 
helping them with grants year after year. But the amount given by the Govern- 
ment is not always a fixed one. Therefore, these institutions can undertake any 
work only in proportion to the grant they receive every year, and cannot take 
my work of à long duration, relying on these grants. Some say that munici- 
tie and local boards may levy new taxes sufficient to meet their expenditure. 
ugh it is necessary that the representatives of the people should have power to 
levy small taxes, the existing taxes are by themselves more than what the people 
can bear and a new tax will be felt irksome indeed. As these institutions have 
to look after part of the duties of the Government such as education, improvement, 
of sanitation, etc., the Government should either allow these institutions to have a 
share of the revenue derived from a tax or contribute towards a portion of their 
nditure. In an order on the subject of local self-government, issued during 
the time of Lord Hardinge by the Government of India, it was stated that their 
object was to impove local self-government, that their ideal was indeed to keep 
aloof from interfering with tbe work of such institutions, relying greatly on the 
non-official nembers thereof and that there should be no fear of mistakes occurring. 
Now that the laws connected with the local self-government are about to be 
amended in every Province, no mistakes whatever could occur, if the Govern- 
ments would only follow the above principles in making the amendments, so as 
to rely upon the popular representatives and entrust them boldly with powers. 
If the suggestions made by the Bombay Conference, that there should be a Central 
to supervise the work of the local self-governing institutions, that the 
Government member should be the President thereof and that representatives from 
these institutions should have seats on it, are incorporated by the Government in 
the draft Bill under contemplation, the objects of the Government of India noted 
above will be fulfilled. 


35. The Swadesamtiiran, of the 8th August, * its me at the 
5 appointment of Mr. T. Vijayaragava Achariyar as 
r Wes t of the Corpora- the President of the Corporation, and adds :—Till 
* now it is only Civilians, and that only European 
Civilians, that used to be appointed to this post. So it is a matter of gratifica- 
hon that the Govermment — appointed au Indian now, judging him on his 
merits alone without caring for the excessive cry raised by some and without 
deeming his bging a Brahman and a Deputy Collector to be disqualifications for 
bis occupying this position. We anxiously wait to see whether our Governor 
act upon the same principle in making other executive appointments. 


36. A correspondentito the Andhrapatrika, of the Ist August, says with 
Plagne at Beswada. ’ reference to plague breaking out at Bezwada :—If 
2 ue takes a firm root at Bezwada, the whole 
Presideney will be ruined. The Government should appoint some more Sani 
lospectors and take due precaution. I hope the people also will co-operate wi 


„ the 


* 


‘he same paper says in a leaderette: The Government and the Municipality 
| @ préésation that the plague at Bezwada does not spread. If the 


ae BOG © Will be difficult to stamp it out. Unless doctors examine those 
ae on irabad, they should not be allowed to enter the town. We hope 
® disease will ‘soon be stamped out. 201 


N. Ae ‘the Kistnapairita, of the 4th Amguat,comically writing 


* 


9 Kaen b ia it chat all bg. bie be ingoh oh long 


institutions become entirely 


u to this day been bendueted only according to the opinion of the Governme 
oftcials. Opinion: tins for some time been g strong that this 2 | 


W 
Aug. 8th, 1917. 


ANDHRAPATRIEA, 
Aug. lst, 1917. 
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orship “, as follows:—Beeause their names the 
time the Governor visits the place they i meet 
„ y most of the councillors own 
nin the municipal limits and they have taxes, etc., to 
pay. Understand what I mean. Licenses for mee mills may be granted to 
our people. . If appeals e the levy of professional. tax is received we 
may have it cancelled: . . Ifa culvert is required we may get it sanctioned, 
We may get lamp-posts fixed close to our houses. We may get our 
relatives appointed to posts. These are some of the numerous advantages one 
may gain by being appointed as a Municipal Councillor. 


38. In continuation of an article in a previous issue complaining of the action 

of the President of the Madras Corporation regard- 

Local self-government. ing — 123 of r office of the 
Corporation Engineer to the municipal buildings, t mami, of the 4th 
— nr9 dwelling on the subject at greater length, proceeds to observe that almost 
everywhere in the administration of the municipalities and local boards, the 
non-official members, both elected and nominated, are no better than either 
puppets or figure heads, and urges that the Municipal and Local Boards Acts 
should be revised so as to make the privilege of self-government more real than it 


is at present. , 
(J) Salt and Abkari. 


39. The Desabhimani, of the 28th July, reproduces the comments of 
the Swadesamitran, of the 26th idem on the rise 
in the price of salt, abstracted on page 2098 of 
Report No. 31 of 1917. 


Adverting to the recent rise in the price of salt and the interview which 
| the South Indian Chamber of Commerce had with 


The rise in the price of salt. 


The rise in the price of salt. the Hon’ble Mr. Todhunter, the Swadesamitran, of T 
the 3lst July, writes:—It is the duty of the Government to see that salt is salt 
available at a low price. As it can be manufactured only by them or by others Wh 
with their permission, they are in a position to make it sell at a fixed rate. It is, on t 
therefore, strange that the price should have risen t> As. 4 per measure. As 
stated by the Hon’ble Mr. Todhunter, this increase in price was due to a compact pa 
among the merchants. It is said that. as the outturn of salt was low during the 
last few years, it was not possible to sell the salt manufactured in the Govern- 
ment salt-pans at a fixed rate. The Government thought that the merchants 8 


would stock both the salt manufactured by them and that manufactured by the 
licensed manufacturers and raise its price, and began therefore to sell it in 
auction instead of selling it at a fixed rate. Excluding the tax, it will indeed 
suffice, if it were sold at 3 annas per maund. But on the first day of auction 
the price per maund rose to Re. I- I. and on the second day to Rs. 2-8-0. 
On the third day a large quantity was therefore offered for sale, but there was a 
fall in the price. Those who had bought the salt on the firs two days by 
raising its price had consequently to sell it in retail at a lower rate. When they 
found out that they could not realise even half the cost price paid by them, they 
submitted a petition to the Board of Revenue requesting to be exempted from the 
conditions of sale. The Hon’ble Mr. Todhunter says that he is not going to 
grant their prayer, as they have by a compact raised the price in auction with the 
intention of causing hardship to the ple by enhancing the price. It is true 
that the merchants have caused hardehip to the people. But as salt was not 
available for them for about two months prior to the date of auction, it might 
have been their intention to stuck the quantity adequate to meet the demands of 
the retail dealers, who used to purchase from them. We expect that the Hon’ble 
Mr. Todhunter would consider this and also the difficulty in securing the required 
eee of railway waggons, and see that the merchants are not put to great 
It appears from what the Hon’ble Mr. Todhunter has said that this condition 7 
has arisen merely because the Government had not sufficient stock of salt on hand. dar 
But why had they not a sufficient stock? The Hon’ble Mr. Todhunter says that 


inen 
We 
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the outturn was low. This is wrong. : Sufficient salt is manufactured here. to 
meet the demands of this Presidency. But it was only when the Madras salt 
began to be sold in other provinces such as Bengal and Burma, the outturn 
became insufficient for the demands of this Presidency. idiot ate 4 

It is indeed wrong that the Board of Revenue made a contract to supply 
12 lakhs of maunds to Mr. Somesundaram Chettiyar without considering as to 
what should be done, if the balanee left was found to be insufficient to meet the 
demands of this Presidency. ‘The Government are now considering about the 
means of increasing the yield of salt. It would have been wise, if they had 
entered into the contract after increasing the yield. Let bygones be bygones. 
But what is to be done hereafter? There should be no auctioning, as it will 
cause the price to rise by itself. It is understood that a larger number of persons 
have now taken to salt trade thanjbefore. Salt should, therefore, be sold to them 
ata fixed rate only. A compact will not be possible among many merchants as me) bate 
it will be among afew. If it is said that the merchants might raise the price by | a 
purchasing the salt of the licensees also, they should be made to realise that, on PRES LY 
such a contingency, the Government would surely open retail shops themselves. coe 
Another point to be noted is that the price of salt is raised also by the delay caused * 
in its transmission to other places on account of the inadequacy of the railway 

ns for transport purposes. The Government have made a rule that the 

transport of food-stuffs should be treated by the railway authorities as being 
more urgent than that of other articles. They should be compelled to observe 
this rule and see that salt is transported then and there. 


The Andhraprakasika, of the 28th July, says that if the price of salt Ara, 
The price of salt. should go on increasing as it does, the whole jay S. 1917. 
country would clamour against it, and remarks that i Ba 

it is not proper on the part of the Government to be indifferent in this matter. eee 1 a | 
The Andhraprakasika, of the Ist August, writes with reference to the A*™punarasxanna, | 1 14 
The rise in the price of salt. N high price of salt: — Do the Government ang. it, 117. ‘ . | q | 


erive any great profit by the contract system in 

salt? Cannot they derive such profit by disposing of salt departmentally ? 

When in the opinion of the people, even the imposition of tax on salt is unjust 

on the part of the Government, it is not right that that article of food should be me ay 

— in the hands of contractors and its price raised. We pray that the mi) Aly 
vernment will see that the price of salt is not raised. 1 


40. The Andhrapatrika, of the 7th August, ore fr e the batta that inspect- — — 
| ing officers are paid when going out on inspection, Aug. Ich, 1917. 
Supplice to inspecting officers. chee meet all their . „. and their 1 are 
saved by them. The Board has passed a confidential order that these officers 1 
should get what they want through the village munsifs or karnams and that they e 
should not ask their subordinates to provide them with supplies. In spite of this : 
order, the inspecting officer sends beforehand a peon to the Sub-Inspector of the „ tay 
range that is to be inspected, to keep ready the required supplies. God only . 0 ae ht 
4 


knows what troubles the ‘Sub-Inspector has to undergo in this connection. There 
are many ranges where milk cannot be had. Insuch cases, the inspecting officers 
beara grudge against the Sub-Inspectors, make too much of small faults and 
punish the Sub- nspectors. If the subordinate officers provide the inspecting 
officers with supplies, and send bills for the full value, the latter get angry, so 
much so that some avoid sending bills in order to avoid the trouble. What power Be 
have the inspecting officers to get supplies from their subordinate officers in He: 
Violation of the Board’s order referred to above? Should not the Government Vas: 
see how far their orders are being obeyed ? 7 ; 


(c) General. 


41. Dwelling at length on the ibility of a non-Brahman Conference being = Dzavmay, 
Brshmane and 8 pte held ag sear Pat and suggesting certain subjects aly 98th, 1917. 
. e e- for consideration at that Conference, the Dravidan, 
of the 28th J uly, writes:—The words of the non-Brahman merchants and mirasi- 
ts of Coimbatore are more worthy of the consideration of the Government than 


* * 1 0 ; 5 1 2 . * a 1 —_ * e 
4 12 5 9 2 4 z * Tt — * N * * . eS “as 1 


If these gentlemen begin to talte an active 1 vain 
boast’ of the — the petry tricks of the latter would then be ineffective like 
In an article contributed to the same paper by u correspondent on “avocation 
read the vedus, we will find it'stated therein that those who study and recite the 
those who take to agriculture are Vaisyas and that those who perform other services 
are Sudtas. Vyasa, the compiler of the vedas, who was born of a woman belong- 
ing to the fisherman class ; Sage Vasishta who married Arundathi, a itute; 
Visvamitra born of # woman of low and ed caste, ahi 
became Bralimans only by their avocation. Should not. then, the Brahmans who 
now serve as cooks for Sudras and the Bralimans, who sell toddy, become Sudra: ? 
The Dravidan,. of the * July, ue son . LE on the 
| subject: —Why should wo as the public 
ee 8. protest E coy they are very much 
dissatisfied” and they condemn” be published in the newspapers in bold type 
and the ordinary people terrified thereby? The internment orders have not 
caused any dissatisfaction among the people. But it is only after hearing the loud 
cry raised by tliese Brahman vakils and on reading the matter printed in bold 
type in newspapers under the headings protest meeting ”, ‘“ internment order ”, 
8 Rome Rule celebration ”, that the other people have begun to ire what the 
matter is. Thus the expression the publie as used by the Rulers 
represents only Brahman vakils and Brahman pensioners. Of the total population 
of the Madras Presidency, ‘the public” as spoken of by the Home Rulers may 
consist of 100 persons at the rate of four persons for each district. To the Home 
Rulers only do these: appear to be the public” of this Presidency. 4 
The ee oe occur —— — the same subject in the course of 
a communication @ correspondent published in the same ‘Many go 
out for wool and come home shorn. — some persons 22 
appoint. as managers thereof many Brahmans, who have blooming faces like the 
lotus and cruel hearts like a pair of scissors. do not give even a morsel of 
food to others who are not of their community. Is this in charity! Is this 
indeed virtue | 
Would you go to heaven soon after yon die, by offering food daily to these 
Brahmans considering them to be very great men? Or, have you been allured 
by the wretched words of the Brahmans to the effect, If you give us food so that 
our stomachs may be full and we roll like the mountain snake unable to move, 
the celestial car will come to take you after your death? 
The Dravidan, of the * July, has the following eo from pee 
b a correspondent, under the ing the wo 
ee ee of Ammai is full of peril while the word. of Avvai is 
full of wisdom”, and these couplets are stated to refer only to the Brahmans who 
throw obstacles in the way of the progress of the Dravi and whose habits are 
questionable :— | ; 
The word of mai is perilousx—O! Brahmans ! ' 
= * * * * * 
Ambition has no limit—O! Brahmans | 
Let the English alone rule over us—O! Brahmans! 
Your profession is only begging —O! Brahmans ! “ay 
You, who obstruct the giving of alms—Q! Brahmans! 
Yeu, who honour not your parents—O! Beahmans! 
You, who never speak the trath—O ! Brahmang! 
one the little you have will be lost—O'! Ba 
Disgrace unto you—O! Brahmans! 1 sats 


A 


Lou, who Aakié all that we have -O] Brahmans nen ne! 


You, ho vnd not give even a little to us! Brahmana! 
1 * „1 bee | 


— 
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Sog! ei 4 W 
You, who eat without giving alms— O Brahmans ! 
Indeed suspicion is on 50u— 01 Brahmans! =, 
, Whe not on Co net y ourselves consistently —O ! Brahmans! 
o will not join the enemy—QO! Brahmans! 5 
You, who speak with partiality—O Brahmans ! : 


5 


Why have you given up reciting the Vedas 0] Brahmans! 
You, who speak enviously—0! Brahmans! ti 
The word of Avvai is full of wisdom—O ! Brahmans! 
To explain the words Ammai and Avvai used in these verses, the corre- 
spondent gives certain foot-notes which contain the following: 8 . 
Ammai.— Not Mari Ammai (small - pox) or plague Ammai (plague), but Malai 
Anni, the woman on the mount (Mrs. Resant). Let our readers understand this. 
Avoai.— Apvai, though a woman, has clearly said, Hear not the words 
ofa woman. Ponder over this and understand that Home Rule is a downright lie 
and that it is a matter of self-interest. The greater the ambition the heavier th 
loss! The British Government that has granted us peace to live in freedom is 
indeed powerful. Will not the waving of a Home Rule flag on the mountain, 
vithout being content with what we have, result in endless affliction? — 


42. Adverting to the order of the Government of Madras directing Mr. V. R. Duo Params, 

Mr. V. B. Karandil Karandikar to quit the Madras Presidency within 4g. 10 1911, 
179 43 48 Hours from the date of its receipt, the Dravida sig 

Pairika, of the let August, observes that it is strange that the authorities should 

say that he has acted and is likely to act in a manner prejudicial to the public 

safety, when it is not known that he has committed any offence, and adds that 

God alone knows ‘what offence he has committed. 


Adverting to a public meeting held in Bombay last N to give a nme, 
Mr. V. R. Karandikar send-off to Messrs. Deobhunker and Shiva Rao who aug Sh DM. 
NJ. , Rerendiong, are coming over to Madras to accept service as sub- . 

editors of New india, and to Miss Sivakamu Ammal who is coming here to 

work in the cause of Home Rule, the Swadesamitran, of the 6th August, observes :— 

We do not know what for Mr. Karindikar was sent away from this Province. 

However this may be, we will not be wrong in saying that the work he was doing 

here will not stop on account of his having gone. If one goes, there are three 

coming. Will the Government note the lesson that follows from this ? 


The Hilekarini, of the 29th July, regrets the action of the Government of a 
Mr. Kerandiker Madras in ordering that Mr. Karandikar should guy a9th, 1917. 
8 a leave the Madras Presidency in 48 hours. 
The Desamata, of the lst August, refers to the order passed by the „Dre. 
* ö 3 Government against Mr. Karandikar and Aug. t 1977, 
| r. Karandikar. remarks :—The Government enforced the Defence 
ol India Act against him too. This Act is a great weapon in the hands of the 
rulers and does not mise its mark. . . As the Government have not specified 
the reasons for their order, the people are not in a position to say how far he 
aadangered public safety. So far as the knowledge of the people goes, he was 
ag the country, and so they will doubt if he has deserved such punish- 
ment. Without ta the people into their confidence, the Rulers are still Passing 
vere orders. We think it is not right on the part of the Government to believe 
in the efficacy of such a policy, and discourage the people during these war times. 
Referring to ‘the notice of externment served on Mr. Karandikar, the 9 
eee * Swadeshabhimani, of the 4th August, says: — The ng. 4th, 1917. 
Karendikar ore against Mr. Madras Government does not seem to have aban- 
W ci doned its policy of needlessly stifling public opinion. 
e Fea#on assigned in thé notice on Mr. Karandikar is that conduct is 
o public safety. This is indeed surprising. Nobody has ever known 
to have been engaged in such activities. It is a wonder how the 
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The Defenes of India Act is an excellent 
They enn issue almost any order in its 

le should ask, 

the Government are und ‘to answer Hem their action is in 


aceordance with the law. 


provincial heads have carried 
repressio hd : lar leaders had to organise a joint 
conference of the All-India Congress Committee and the Moslem League. ‘The 
paper then gives a summary of the proceedings of. this: Conference and alludes to 
the acceptance at the conference, of what it calls Mr. Gandhi’s doctrine of passive 
resistance, and concludes as follows ;—It has been arranged to submit a memorial 
to Parliament on the lines of the scheme of reform approved at the last session of 
the Congress. Pandit Malaviya, Sir Chandavarkar and Mr. Samarth have been 
asked to draft the memorial. As these persons are not only great political leaders 


4 * 


but are also looked upon with great regard by the Government, there can be no 
doubt that the 2 submitted by them 52 excellent results. The 


ddress which is proposed to be presente I to the Viceroy makes responsible public 
pre nion on the present methods of the authorities abundantly clear. 


43. The Hindu Nesan, of the Ist August, also publishes.in Tamil the proceed- 

| 5 ot Min ings of the public meeting held in Bombay on the 
: 30th und presidenc ’ 

and her two colleagues. mh July, er the mcy of the Hon’ble 


) Mr. Jinnah, to protest against these internment 
orders. * 


The Swadesamitran, of the 7th August, reproduces in Tamil the substance 

i of a letter written by Mr. D. N. Bannerjea to the 
10 Tube internment of Mrs. Besant Cristian Commonwealth condemning the action of 
and her colleagues. the Madras Government in interning Mrs. Besant 

and her colleagues, which he is reported to have characterised as being both 

illegal and inexpedient, with the remark that an . to suppress lawful 


efforts will be an insult to the heroes, who have sacrificed their lives in view of 
the liberation of the world. 


44, Anent the order of the Government to amalgamate the District Presses 


, Ry with the Government Press, Madras, and, in parti- 
Closure of the District Presses. cular, to the hardship caused by this order to the 
compositors of the District Presses, who have been directed to join the Government 
Press here, a correspondent to the Hindu Nesan, of the let August, suggests that 
before enforcing the order, it would be desirable for the Government to find out 
the number of compositors coming from the districts to take up work in the 
Madras Press, and ascertain the cause for the other compositors not going over to 


Madras as directed, and also adds that the Members of the Legislative Council 
will do well to take interest in this matter. 


45. Adverting to the terms of the memorandum decided to be presented to 


| the Secretary of State for India the All- India 

N n Congress Committee and the Mester League con- 
demning the attempt made to belittle the reform proposals submitted by them 
and the adoption of repressive measures, the Hindu Nesan, of the Ist August, 


observes :— We fieed not say that there is anything novel about the desire for 
0 


Home Rule on the part of the Indians and the reforms which they demand. 
Those who criticise these pro 


* ls of ref f ; 
suddenly making a demand ee et orm seem to think that the Indians are 


: oe At the introduction of certai i 
when the whole attention of the British Govern 0 ig in reforms at a junc 


. woos 
that they have never made any demand like this age wee 
regrettable that those, who den : 

wrong view. It onl 


Anme Nusaz, 
Madras, 
Aug. ist, 1917. 
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hemorandum’ proposing réforths in the Indian administration 
only on this! Even this memorandum does not demand complete Home 
Rule for India of the wat, It prays ‘only for the introduction of 
tai sin the presen’ system of adininistration, which will serve to be a 
stepping for che acquisition of Home Rule for India. Statesmen like Lord 
Sydenham were terrified by even this demand and found fault with the sugges- 
tions made in the memorandum. The Secretary of State allowed the matter to 
lie over pending the receipt of the gre from the:Government of India, and 
the Government of India again failed to submit their own proposals to the 
Secretary of State, when ‘forwarding the memorandum of the Members of the 
Imperial Council. If, instead of having remained silent over the matter, the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State had published the aims and 
policy of the Government 9 Indian reforms, the very discussion of these 
reforms would have taken a different turn. Apart from the Government of India 
having kept quiet over the matter, the Provincial Governments began to dis- 
courage the aspirations of the Indians for reforms, saying that it would take a 
long time for them to have Home Rule, that there was no use in their indulging 
in unnecessary agitation. in the interim and that the activities of such agitators 
will be put an end to by repressive measures, and had recourse to such measures 
in the case of certain persons. This has given rise to a great deal of agitation in 
the country. The more the Government try persistently to suppress this agita- 
tion, the greater will be the determination of the Indian public to persist in this 


agitation subject to laws and regulations. We, therefore, wish sincerely that, 


* 


before the present political condition becomes more complicated, the suggestions, 


made in 


e memorandum drafted at the joint session of the Muslim League 


and the Congress Committee, are given effect to. It may take some time for- 


ing out suggestions. But as a declaration that India will be granted 
Home Rule soon can well be made at any time, it will be very hecessary 
to make such a declaration immediately in the present political condition of this 
country. a such a declaration is made, the present agitation will cease of its 
own accord. 


The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 10th August, writes:—At present the 

eat os | administration of India is under the control of the 

gp dministeative reforms after India Office of which the Secretary of State is the 
yk : President. It is under his guidance that the British 
Government is governing this country. But if Home Rule is granted, the 
administration will be wholly in the hands of the prospective Indian Parliament. 
This country, which has a population of thirty crores of people, will have to be 
divided into at least thirty divisions, each with a local parliament, subordinate to 
' # central Imperial Parliament consisting of representatives from each of those 
smaller parliaments. The Viceroy will have to represent the Imperial Parliament 
The rulers of the Native States will constitute the House of Lords. All civil 
matters will be subject. to the control of this parliament. All military matters 
will be controlled by the Viceroy. Some years ago some British statesmen, such 
u Lethbridge, had written that this kind of arrangement would be equally 
advantageous to England and India. This view had been supported by a large 
section of the British: It seems to us that this reform will have to be introduced 


immediately on the close of the war. 


Referring to à recent speech by Sir Ponnambalam of Ceylon, urging the 
i. 40 . of Indians in larger numbers in the 


Administrative reform. ublic services, the Swadeshabhimani, of the 4th 
August, says: Sir Ponnambalam rightly urged that Mr. Montagu must begin 
where Lord Morley left. The latter’s reforms are the a, b, c, as it were, of 


democratic rule and all that Sir Ponnambalam urges is that Mr. Montagu must 


be inclined differently, All their actiona go to show that, 
rf on, the ns have already too many privileges The recent pro- 
hibition the meeting of the Calcutta Town Hall to protest against the famous 

ments at Madras 


‘bet and teach the Indians the whole of it. But the 


is an instance in point. The well-known leader of the 


Sanran 


Amronara, 
* 
Aug. 10th, 1917. 


Swim, 


M 
Aug. 48. 1917, 
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sense, 
sed, how 


single officer has stated expressly what movement of the Indians it is that is 
considered unconstitutional. God knows what they mean by the term “ consti- 
tutional methods | | 


46. The Swadesamitran, of the 2nd August, writes:—Lord Morley 
reconstituted the Legislative Councils to enable the 

The elected Members in the Government to “tale the people with them in the 
Legistative Councils. daily duties of administration.” The reformed 
councils: have been in existence now for eight years, and we have had sufficient 
experience to judge whether Lord Morley’s object is being falfilled. The right 
of putting questions to Government was not enjoyed the members of the 
Legislative Councils before the time of Lord Morley, it was given by him 
with a purpose. If, in exercise of this right, a member seeks information from 


‘the Government on any subject, very often the reply of the Government is that 


they have no information upon the point. Cannot they get the information and 
place it Before the council, or, if there is no time for it, cannot they say that they 
would get the information and present it at the next meeting? If such replies 
are given, what is the use then of the privilege of interpellation? So this 
privilege does not help the Government to “take the people with them in the 
daily duties of administration.” That the right of moving resolutions in these 
councils has become an equally useless one been proved by the fate of the 
resolutions brought forward in the United Provinces Legislative Council last 
month. A doubt arises in our mind, at this juncture, as to whether, in the face 
of the statement ef Lord Ronaldshay that an order of the Madras Government 
should not be discussed in Bengal, we can write about an action of the Govern- 
ment of the United Provinces. But precedent and right are on our side, and 80 
* ig Gaus a it. — re ying to a resolution about the lecture 8 

y Mr. t rincipal of the Engineering College at Roorki, in which he 
was reported to have made certain disparaging remarks about the Indians, Sir 
James Meston observed that Mr. Wood was a very man. But the 
question was not about his respectability, but whether acted in a particular 
manner on a particular occasion. As the member whe was to move this resolu- 
tion was absent from that meeting, Mr. Chintamani began to on it. But 
Sir James Meston objected to his doing so, on the ground that he had not given 
notice of this resolution. Would net the Government have ealled for an expla- 
nation from My Wood on the resolution of whieh notice was given by another 
member? What if they communicated to the Council the 1 of 
Mr. Wood? With regard to another resolution e action of 


Mr. Stubbs, the Collector of Bijmor, in having written a. letter to some Vaisya 


gentlemen, which tended to wound their feelings, the Government member replied 
that his feelings would have been sufficiently me by * criticism of the 
press and that therefore the Government need not condemm his action. This is 
a novel opinion. This seems to be a period of novel opinions. If the Govern- 
ment goon giving such replies, how ean the object of Lord Morley, which was 
that the Government should “take the people with in the daily duties of 
administration,” be fulfilled ? His object has not Dae ate, The ex 


perience : 


of eight years is sufficient to prove this. - Therefore the: time, has came for the 
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ower of the e «being: increased in such a manner as to subject the offici 
pen a 1070 i poor ah ibject the officials, 
object of Lord Morley.’ ) alt | 
By Referring to the Py oe —— by Sir Alexander Cardew when he laid 
tuin. e foundation stone of the Sourashtra High School 
The Madras Governsieat end at Madura, that in going to Madura —— 
the non-Brhn as. vodring to show to the Sourashtras the sympathy of 
the Government of Madras for that community, the Dravidun, of the 2nd August, 
observes :-—The one thing that every non-Brahman community now requires is 
education. Some of these communities have slightly progressed in it, while others 
are still very backward. None of those have yet received the full support of the 
Government. No one can improve without the help of the Government. It is a 
known fact that it is only the non-Brahmans that have been producing everything 
in this Presidency till now. -It has now attained its present position only as a 
result of their agriculture and other industries. It isa little hard indeed for these, 
who have for many centuries been following particular avocations, to compete 
successfully with communities, which have always been devoting their attention 
to education. The time has, therefore, come for us to believe that the Govern- 
ment will realise their responsibility and the benefit of the public, and enable our 
country to advance by giving sufficient help to the non-Brahmans in this.Presi- 
dency. It would not do for the Government any longer to have only a step- 
motherly affection for the non-Brahmans. If the Government want to improve 
the condition of lakhs of truly loyal Dravidans, it is necessary that they doula 
slightly change their existing system of administration. So, we hope that Lord 
Pentland — 3 his colleagues will evince their sympathy for non-Brahmans 
impartially and boldly. 
48. Ad verting to Sir Dinshaw Wacha’s resfgnation of the offices held by him 
ni 8 in the All-India Congress Committee, the Bombay 
8 Sir Dinshaw Waoha’s reaigna- Provincial Congress Committee and the Bombay 
ne Presidency Association, the Hindu Nesan, of the 2nd 
August, writes:—We said yesterday that Mr. D. Wacha might have dissociated 
himself from the Congrees Committees on account of his disapproval of the 
resolution brought forward suggesting the adoption of the method of passive 
resistance. We now learn that left the meeting of the joint session of the 
Congress Committee and the Muslim League as soon as this resolution was moved. 
As already observed by us, the method of passive resistance was the means 
adopted by the Indians in South Africa for the redress of their grievances. It is 
now clear, without any doubt, that the above method is, in the opinion of 
Mr. D. Wacha, not a constitutional method of agitation. The movement for 
boycotting foreign goods was adopted in Bengal in view to get the partition of 
that Province annu ed, and yet the annulment of the partition was not brought 
about by this movement. It only widened the gulf between the people and the 
vernment. Sir D. Wacha, who has always been a moderate in his views, 
seems to have left the Congress Committee now with the conviction that the 
adoption of the method of passive resistance would be productive of more harm 
than that of boycotting foreign goods. Those interested in the Congress s hould, 
without ignoring his resignation, bestow some thought on his a to the 
uethod of —4 resistance and do the needful. The separation of Sir D. Wacha 
cannot in the least be ignored. 


49. The Swadesamitran, of the 4th August, echoes the opinions said to have 

| been expressed by Commander Wedgwood in the 

The . 32 and the separate minute appended by him to the Mesopo- 
people in India. | tamia Commission — that the Indians should 


20 longer be denied the full liberties enjoyed by the British subjects and that 
e 


they should be allowed to have a good share in the work of administering their 
own country and controlling the bureaucracy, and observes:—This is what we 
ask for. We want that the number of popular representatives in the Legislative 
Councils should be increased, and that the executive Government should be subject 
o the control of these 4 ative Councils. It is this that Lord Pentland declared 
to be impossible in May last. But we believe that this is possible and we will 
Pontitine.our efforts im this directioun n. 


rity, to the control of the people, so as to fulfil the 


site 


J 
oF. 


Dnavman, 
Aug. 2nd, 1917. 


He Nesan, 
Madras, 
Aug. Ind, 1917. 


SwaDRsAMITRAN, 
Madras, 
Aug. 4th, 1917. 


Swasmucrmas Mining wit wo = letter weitten by Mr. Jinerajedees te the editor uf 
unn Tus health of Mrs. Besant. hoalth of Hrs. Besant, the — 
for a lang tie, in her nin c health, 
iming thet the tien by them iw this matter 
they would cancel the order by against ber. a 
51. A correspondent of the Draviden, of the Tad A adduces argumen 


Wo Home Rule necessary for 8 
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52. Referring to a statement said to have been made m the Mesopotamia 
Commiscion Report that = refusal on tire part of 
officials in High position to accept defects in their 
administration, when such sre pointed out, is a grave 

mistake which may have a mischievous effect, the Swadesemiiran, of the 0th August, 
says: — This statement shows that the Commissioness are well aware of the nature 
of the officials in India. They will never tolerate their action being found fault 
with. They have secured their position by means of several laws such as the 
Press Act and the Seditious Meetings Act. If their administration is criticised, 
he who eriti cines be attempting to create hatred agaist the legal! 
— sretem ic The public are not able to control the action of the 
officials in India. In England, if the Sccretary of State for India happens to be 
one of Mr. Chamberlain’s type, he supports the action of these offivials saying 
that he has full confidence im their discretion. At times, be makes it impossible 
even for the Parlzament to go into the matter. The Parliament too does not 
always evince an interest in Indian affairs. So this of the Mesopotamia 
Commission has proved the necessity of the Government of India being responsible 
to the local people. : 

* 53. The Swadesamitran, of the 6th August, refers to the report of the swadeshi 

Aug. 6th, 1917. 2 N industries committee in 

A method of improving the iliti starting the 

swadest industries in India, and suggests the desirability of the officials 

of the Department of Industries in this provinee,.capitalists and others interested 

oo ae eye 2 1 dA subject, tally at this juncture 

w is a , r the industrial improvement of India, and coming 

e 


54. The Lotopakars, ofthe 6th August, writes:—The adoption 


* 
1 


In condemiting the ussthod of jpasive reisende ud Focsted how by all dhe 
sethod of passive resistance.» Home Balers, the Orewa, of tho Oth “August, 


* eme: Passive resistance” indioates every 
other thing than: adtually waging war with the Government. The meaning df 
this oxpreasion ie nothing less than that Indians should render no help whatever 
in ; ‘matters. It will be clear to all thoughtful people how far. this 
principle can be worked effectively. Swadéehism, arch, „ Home Rule,” “ passive 
reaistance „all these expressions indicate only movements which cannot succeed 
* 8 6 a b 1 f 


55. The Swadesami trau, of the 6th August, writes: —Every one knows that in 
India executive and judicial functions are in the 


The judicial end exeoutive hands of the same individual. There is also the 


Dravipay, 
Aug. 6th, 1917. 


Swan, 
Aug. 6th, 1927. 


fanctions. _ complaint that some officials interfere with the 
administration of justice. Our readers ate aware also of some executive officials 


nd bounds in criticising the action of Judges. But in England, it Was 
ely dated during a recent discussion in the Parliament that the Government 
2 no right to exercise * authority over Judges. This is a special feature of 
the British constitution. How is it in India? 
56. A correspondent to ed re ese: 8 the 7th August, writes as 
ollows :—It wo ave surprised all the readers of 
Manufectare of buttons. our Mitran to know that a 3 matstri of 
the Karachi Municipality was compelled by his superior officer to resign his 
appointment for unwittingly wearing a button with a likeness of Mr. Tilak 
embossed on it, It appears, therefore, to be necessary that, hereafter, the button 
manufacturers in this country should, as far as possible, produce and offer for 
mle only buttons stamped with the likeness of Indian patriots and that our 
brethren should buy and use only such buttons. 


57. Adverting to the strike of the workmen on the G.I.P. Railway and their 
8 obstinate refusal to resume work, unless their pay 

| Workmen's strikes and the js increased by 10 per cent and certain other minor 
. grievances are redressed, the Swadesamitran, of the 
Tth ay ee observes :—Neither the Railway authorities nor the Government 
deem to have made any proper effort to put an end to this strike. Information 
was received yésterday that a railway official promised to make an enquiry and 
give increase of pay to those who deserved it, if all the workmen would return 
o duty. Neither this official nor the Agent of the company seems to have 
tealised the real situation. It is a general complaint on the part of all workmen 
that the old rates of pay are insufficient now. If it is reasonable that the pay 
thould be in proportion to the scale of price in the market, no one, including the 
way Company, can deny that, considering the present rise in prices, the 
salaries of all workmen should be increased. Under these circumstances, they 
should either increase the salaries of all or say tliat the existing scale is an 
tdequate one. It is pitiable that the Railway authorities have not realised that 
there is ho connection whatever between the strike and the increase of pay of 
dme employees on account of their special qualifications or Ar grievances. 
The object of the strike was the redress of the general grievances of all 
workmen, and the temedy applied should be beneficial to all. If special 
treatment is given to some workmen, the union among them will disappear and 
will be ¢reated. The tefusal of the workmen, with or without realising 
them. Under the circumstances, it 


occurred even in 
tween 


1 
2 


Swan, 
Aug. 7th, 1917. 


Swans, 


Madras, 
Aug. 7th, 1917. 


t have been 


that the Government of Bombay, the Railway Board or the Government of India 


„Dean, 
Madras, 
Aug. 8th, 1917. 


would take such steps as would be taken in England at a similar juncture. 
58. The Swudesamitran, of the 8th August, writes:—A resolution moved by 


a member of the Legislative Council in Bengal that 

I to the bills the exodus to the hillg should be stopped, as, while 

on the hills, the authorities are not able to ascertain public opinion, elicited the 
curious reply that, as there were the post and the telegraph, there could be no 
trouble in the matter and that public opinion could be ascertained by means of 


newspapers and public meetings. ere is no doubt that the post and the 


telegraph help 13 even in London or America to ascertain the opinion of the 
t 


people here. is really strange. that the authorities here should deem the same 
facility to be sufficient for them too. What for do the local officials exist in this 
country? Is it not for their having a personal knowledge of what is taking place 
in their stations? Is not personal knowledge better than heresay information? 
The authorities in Bengal say that the expenditure on the exodus to the hills is 
becoming reduced every year. It should be noted that, apart from the expendi- 
ture directly incurred for the exodus, many items of expenditure have to be 
incurred indirec tly by the Government and the people. According to the opinion 


of the officials gomg to the hills, the exodus is necessary! But how stands the 
opinion of the people ? 


59. A correspondent to the Swadesamitran, of the 8th August, invites the 


ie: i attention of the Government to the starting of 4 
nation — Stein,’ ber el lottery chit offices in Kumbakénani, each 
chit consisting of 500 members, running for 50 months and each member having 
a prize each month, and referring to the danger of the chitholder not being able 
to distribute tens of thousan 


ds of rupees to 450 Sist month and 
the fact that the members may not 1 ca 10 members on the mon 


possible to colleet th t in 3 
court of law after the 36th month on accoun 8 


| ; t of the bar of limitation, suggests 
that the Government should insist, in the interests of the poor people that subscribe 


for these chits, upon their bei ist : ; he chit- 
re By cap wags * 

60. The Andhrapairika, of the Ist * reports the editor of the Bharais 

Sevak of Nasik to have written:—-When the 

and acts of Local Governments are 

ernment of India have made up their minds 


The los 
arsig 


0 long as the power of administration is in the hands of the exeeutive. The 
executive should gradually become responsible to the islative Councils. In the 


refashioning of the Empire after the war, India should be placed on the same 


Mrs. Besant and fothers ; (4) * should not mind the enforcement of repressive 
lars by the Government, but s 


ment and the people's representatives 1 (6) if the Government do not 


em League, the people should let the Government know that they would grow 
discontended and start a constitutional agitation. 


61. The Calcutta correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the lst August, says: 

3 Mr. Surendranath Banerji said to the Secretary, 

" Gaya Home Rule League, that the aims of the Home 

Rule Leagues are the same as those of the Congress. This news fell on the Pioneer 

like a thunderbolt. It is an untruth that the Bengal leaders are opposed to 

the Home Rulé movement. I dare say that the heart of Bengal is with the Home 
Rule movement. 


The Hitekarini, of the 29th July, says:—All Congress leaders should 
Home Rul join the os Rule Leagues by way. of protest 
beer om ainst the actions of the executive. That will 
testify to the aims of the Congress and the Home Rule Leagues being identical. 
. . We regret that Mr. Surendranath Banerji does not take part in the work 
that the Congress leaders in the other provinces are courageously engaged in. 


We do not blame him. Our friends Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and 


Mr. Srinivasa Sastri have not joined the Home Rule movement. ‘Though some 
of the Bombay leaders have not joined the movement, they are not silent and 
indifferent. The Bombay Presidency Association has stated that the Madras 
internments are an attack not only on the Home Rule movement but also on the 
Congress which has asked for responsible self-government. 


In continuation of an article in a previous issue remarking that the 
U aloofness of Indian Christians from politics is due 
ome Rule for India. to the pressure exerted on them by the clergy, the 
‘Swadeshabhimani, of the 4th August, proceeds to criticise a recent article by the 
Bishop of Bombay on the present situation in India, and thereupon remarks :— 
To meet the arguments which harp on fitness and capacity as the pre-requisites to 
self-government is to reiterate the remarks that we have often made in these 
lready. We wonder why the Bishop of Bombay should feel anxious 
‘the present: political demands of India might embarrass the statesmen at 
home. The Bishop’s criticisms are nothing but indiscreet meddlesomenéss. It is 
ludicrous to speak of the inefficient condition of local self-government and caste 
differences as circumstances disproving the fitness of Indians for self-government. 
ing the same line of argument, we might ask whether, in the face of 
‘Titanic struggle in Europe, the European States can be said to have 
ative capacity. Let that pass. The scheme of reforms which the 
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Committee and Mt 
the other day. They are all agreed in 
. bat they have asked for it in instalments. 
, The Bishop, however, thinks that the Indians say 


wrong ; for, when the Government urge one extreme, the people would naturally 
urge the other. | 
62. The Desabhimani, of the 22nd July, contains in Telugu the New India’s 
article on this subject, already abstracted from the 
The Home Rule propaganda, Dsamaia, of the I Ith July, on page 2017 of the 
a separate association. weekly report. 
63. The Andhrapatrika, of the 2nd August, says:—To a question in the 
iit 3 Legislative Council of the United Provinces, whether 
Home Bale and the Govern- any instructions regarding Home Rale had been 
mee | received by the Local Government, the Government 
replied saying that such a question should not be put. If no istructions had 
been received, would it not have been easier to say so? Why should the 
Government loathe any mention of Home Rule? Do they think that it is not 
desirable or do they consider it an impossibility? The chief reason why the 
Indians ask for Home Rule is that the people should have authority in their 
hands if India should take its rank with civilised countries. Under the rule of 
the bureaucracy, India cannot soon make any progress. Ten rs ago while 
Japan expended £50 lakhs on education, India, which is six times as large as 
Japan, spent only half that sum five years ago. The sige. ke gee ge per 
head of population in 1910-11 in Europe, the Philippine I aud India is 
1235, 475 and 02 dollars, respectively. From this it is clear what a small 
amount is expended on education in India. ‘The people require that the right to 
expend the taxes which they pay should be vested in their. hands so that the 


country may soon advance. This is the chief factor of Home Rule, and we do 
not see anything absurd in the request. 


64. The Andhrapatirika, of the 4th August, refers to the fact that Scotland 
e wants separate Home Rule and a separate Parlia- 
* en. ment, and remarks: Scotland which has no 
8 and which has been united for many centuries with England clamours 
or Home Rule. The desire on the part of India, which is backward in education 
and modern civilisation and which lies thousands of miles away from the country 
of the rulers, appears absurd to some. What could be the reason for it:? 


65. The Andhrepairika, of the 4th August, says :—When the Indians are 
a yearning for Home Rule, it appears that the Portu- 
Moss Government have given Home Rule to Goa 
and other Portuguese territories. It is said that the people of Goa are now freed 
from many hardships, and that the Christians and the Hindus enjoy equal 
privileges. | | : 
Referring to * ne that the e eee 
N ia ia have been granted complete powers of self- 
d Tae Indians in the government, the Sweadesemitran, of the 8th August, 
id by any ono tobe supra to the Tanne in Bee Td iter in Rae 
said 7 nn Indians in British India a in 
or in education? We do not know what our bureaucrats will say when 
that the Indians in Portuguese India have been granted Home Rale. 


66. The Andhrapairika, of the lst August, says :—The Vynia loaders of — 
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The Indian Defence Force. 


) ) example of the Bengalees and join the force. We 
submit that the Government should put a stop to repression and encourage the 


people to join the force, without susp them. They should allay unrest in the 
country and promote friendly relations between the rulers and the ruled. We 
exhort the educated classes to serve the country by readily joining the force, no 


matter what the restrictions may be. | : 
In an article under * heading, the Comite Kunene, of the 9th 
A : ugust, writes :—''he Indians are enlisting them- 
Tne Indian Defence Force. zelves in the Defence Force and are trying their 
utmost to ensure the success of the Empie. Though the Indians are thus showing 
their great love and loyalty towards the British, some of the British merchant 
class and others have failed to reciprocate these feelings. They do not seem 
inclined to the grant of Home Rule to India even under the British suzerainty. 
Many of them hold that the students ought not even to attend political meetings. 
This is scarcely fair. India cannot be expected to be loving and loyal to her 
rulers unless the latter reciprocate the love and show an equal measure of confi- 
dence in her. It is scarcely consistent with British traditions to say that India 
should love E but remain in her servitude for all time; nor is it ever 
possible. An Indian Commissioned officer was talking to a British official, when, 
the latter said that the British do not like to work under Indians, to which the 
Indian et that those who do not like to do so need not, in that case, come to 


India. re should be no room for notions of this kind either among Indians or 
Englishmen. Englishmen should remain true to their traditions. If any of them 


should see to be democratic in their own country and autocratic in India, they 
no longer deserve to be called Englishmen. To ensure thejstability of the Empire, 
it is imperative that Indians and Englishmen should be on most cordial terms 
towards each other. Lords Ripon, Hardinge and Carmichael had done much to 
promote this mutual cordiality. It is desirable that those who have the reins of 
the administration in their hands in the present criticial times ought to follow 
their example. Happily, we have now Mr. Montagu as our Secretary of State. 
He is a staunch advocate of democratic methods. We trust that his influence will 
serve to promote cordiality between Indians and Englishmen. 


68. The Andhrapairika, of the 1& August, reports a correspondent to New 
In India to have stated that prayers have been made at 

net gud preyere. several temples for the release of Mrs. Besant and 
others and to have exhorted men of all creeds to pray to God for the same end. 


69. The Andhraprakasika, of the 28th July, says:—New India is exhorting 
the people to start a commotion in the matter of 
arts swadeshi, boycott and politics. As German con- 
wacies exist, the Government are looking upon this commotion with suspicion. 
is not the time for such commotion, and it . not tend to Ne pari of the 
country. to exeite the le unnecessarily. We suggest that the advocates of 
Home Rule will. eomeider these things and not spoil matters. 
70. The Andhrapairika, of 28 28th 4 eee this heading: — The 
The tecule ccd Hi ee world is undergoing a change, and so must India. 
The People e eee, Nero 
with time: and the rulers are favourably idea it here in India, they are 
: to it, and employ repressive measures to tap it. This has created 
2 Me of 28 9 1 with the aud it , T — 
There is now a change of ideas going on 


Commotion. 
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im social matters appeared also in the field of politics. . 
exertions of patriots were unwel 
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only serves to shake the trust which the people reposed in the zamindars. 

The fault will be theirs and not of the people. . . Though the zamindars have 
forsaken the people, God’s plans will not suffer thereby. ‘The opposition of the 
zamindars to the people only enables the repressive policy of the Government to 


gather strength. Sympathetic feelings amongst the people may decline and 
discontent may grow. 


71. The Andhrapatrika, of the 28th July, gives under this heading a Telugu 

version of the letter of Mr. Trilokaker, which 

Letter 4 = : aa 3 contains the following :—“ . I am sorry to 

Principal e palle hear that several petty inconveniences are caused 
College. : ; 

: to the interned. It is more r ble that obstacles 
should be wilfully thrown in the way of they refuting the eharges brought against 
them. It is surprising that Mrs. Besant should be prevented from communicating 
the irregularities of the subordinate officers to the Prime Minister. A friend of 
mine who has been living in Ootacamund {for sometime past told me about this. 
. . Mrs. Besant, Mr. Arundale and Mr. Wadia are in a helpless condition. 
Their condition is becoming unbearable day by day.’ 


72. The Andhrapatrika, of the 28th J uly, refers a note in the Chronicle about 

A helpless woman and War the helpless condition of a woman whose three sons 
Fund. went to the war. Ihe paper says: —“ A year ago 
. she applied to the Distriet Collector for help, but he 

wrote back to say that he cannot help her. The Chronicle asks if the Government 


cannot help her with money from the Government treas hy should she not 
be helped with money from the War Funds?“ —«" ~~ 


73. A letter from a correspondent to the Aadhrapatrika of the 28th July on 


Bifurcation of the Kistna the bifurcation of the Kistna district, contains the 
district. g ; following remark :—We hear that the Government 

id are prepared to divide the district intotwo. . - 
Was the partition of Bengal given up, however much the people cried against 
it? When the constitution of Behar into a te Provinee was desired, what 
huge attempts were made by the people! When the people wanted the Madras 
Presidency to be divided into two. did the Goverament consent to the proposal 
No. If the rulers acted in accordance with the opinion of the ruled they would 
lose their prestige. Their statesmanship would, be ataine thereby. The qualities 
of the Civil Service would lose their — d become earthly. There. 
fore O] Andbras! These indications show thatthe Madras Presidency cannot 
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How were you duped dy the English ? 
hat you ,possdss.e soft heart, they ‘conquered your kingdom and left aa 
is position. Do not you know chat they came to your country as tr gg 
aally occupied towns? Have you forgotten that in order to ruin out 
trade, they broke the fingers of weavers and subjected them to great 


followin 
Knowing that. 
ou in 


y 
and grad 


cruel les? Do not you know that when some Rajas in your country had no issue, 
their territories were unjustly annexed? Are these people the followers of 


righteousness and truth, andjthey deserving of help? Take my advice and stop 
sending the army you have determined to send. Maintain your country’s fame. 
laid. (In anger). I bed enough of Your lecture. What more can you, 
who, as the enemy of the English, came to deceive me, say? . . 
2 | * ot + + * = 


The Kaiser —The historians wrote that Aurangazeb destroyed your 


That is false. But see what disgrace you are going to meet with at the hands of = 
Turkey ere long ! | Font Viewed 
India.—(Smiling) Fool! I am not afraid of your threats. Do not I know 
* of Turkey which is weak and sick. Have you not heard of your own 
decline? . 4 
75. The Andhraprakasika, of the 3rd August, writes that the Kaiser despatched awomnsrnaxasrma, 
a message, through some Indian anarchists, to the r 


The Kaiser's plot. Amir of Kabul, asking him to participate in the 1 


German plot set up in India, to upset the British rule, but that the farsighted 
Amir stoutly refused to comply with his message. 
76. The Desabhimani, of the 22nd J uly, refers to the present dullness in 2 —— 
Pte on account of a scarcity of ships at ports, especially nd. 1917. 
: Bhipe. ) now when train . 2 reduced an 9 
remarks :—Agitation cannot but be set on foot unless this grievance is redressed 
by the Government. The Government are indifferent and disregard their duty. 
It is the people that should wake them up from this lethargy. The Naval Insur- 
ance Companies do not insure ordinary vessels. Under such circumstances, there 
should. be National Insurance Companies or some company started by the 
Government. 


77. The Andhraprakasika, of the 2nd August, says in its leader: Many 
The Th Wal * Government officials are members of the Theos- 

ei . ophical Societies in our country. It has now been 
decided that thie Society concerns itself with politics. It remains to be seen 
whether the Government will direct those officials who are members of the society 
to sever their connection with it or whether those officials themselves will do so. 


78. A correspondent to the Andhrapatrita, of the 2nd August, says: — When, in An, 

60 3 1700, Indian piecegoods were imported into England ang. ana, 1917. 

England. of Indian goods in to the detriment of their trade in woollen goods, u ee 
mae ee law was passed in England prohibiting the import of 
Indian cotton goods and providing for the imposition of a fine of £5 on anyone 
wearing Indian cloth and a fine of £20 on anyone selling such cloth. . . In 
wa. such a law in England, the English people continued the use of Indian 
doth, and the authorities then imposed a tax of 10 per cent on cotton goods and 


1 
5. 


* 


twenty per cent on silk goods imported from India. , 
79. The Dharmasadhani, of the lst August, says:—Sir Rabindranath hag Drang, 
K * Ais in person what shape nationalism has taken in i 188% 


5 2 m has take 
: bj 5 the western countties: Everyone in these coun 
exclusively loves. hia own nation ordinarily and wishes to raise his nation by all 


Means. t love for one’s own nation leads to a desire to devour weak nations 
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80. The Hitakerini, of the: 26th Jul 


a | the titles that were offered to them, it 
would have lowered them im the estimation of the - . Gratitude 
the titles to you will trouble you. e 

n 


to those who: | 
your independence to some extent. There ave a few exceptions no doubt. 
India Sir d es A, 7 tel omg ter = The plain “ Rabi babu” 
(Rabindranath) was more independent than Sir Rabindranath. _Thongh in his 
heart: of hearts he is an advocate of Home Rule, he has not yet joined any Home 
E 

$1. The Desahbimani, of . the Sth nob Deby reproduces from the * 
8 of the 3 let July, the proceedings of Jomt Con- 
n ference of the All-India Congress Committee and 
the Coumell of the Moslem League already noticed in article 91 on page 2116 of 


contains in Telugu a gist of the 
ms passed at the Joint Conference of the 
All-India Committee and the Council of 


82. A correspondent to the Andhraprakasika, of the 31st July, makes theifollow- 
The Elcune Bale enitation. pa be r gtr ences yor e 
se ae sed for by the advocates of swaraj:— We cannot 
place confidence in the words of the jay Brahmans who want to promote the 
sanatene creed which made the lower classes slaves under the self-seeking and corpse- 
like Brahmans, who cut the tougues of those who do not ay The Brahman is my 
God and The Brahman is the god of the earth.” Why should they crowd, 
like crows upon the refuse of food, to receive quarter anna doles? . Ho 
ean the reforms which the Home Rulers ask for be ble to all? They are 
to Brahmans only and not to non-Brahmans. The number of non- 
Brahmans in the country is a hundred times that of Brahmans and the Government 
will not unjustly place the former under the control of the latter and allow the 
Brahmans to cut the throats of the non-Brahmans. This is thriee certain. 
83. The Andhrapatrika, of 1 id — its r vey 
reason which plunged herself in the 
1 war, instigated the Indians to wish for self govern- 


ment. - India is asking England if it is not just on the part of which is 
sacsificing lyfe and wealth im the fight — of che to grant 


99 to India. We hope England will soon give a satisiactory answer 


84. Writing on this subject, the Asdirapatrika, of the 4th August, says :— 
| It is an illusion to sup} 8 
ol Indian Couneil has been 
rr b 
1 that, u will give any to Indians. ‘The time is gone when the peo 
could rest satisfied with petty reforms. Nothing short of real authority in t 
hands of the people will satisfy Indis. 1 41 r 8 


that their object in life has been ° 


rer 


| or „ bette 
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575 people acoumulate wealth as lawyers) and deliver lectures 

on the Congre atform and at other meetings. It does not a pear that they 
have done any good to the public. The village people know nothing about the | 
Home Rule 9 There is none to free the villagers from the troubles they 

suffer at the hands of the Police, the Revenue and the Forest officers. When the 

educated get Government A BA erty they trouble the ey in various ways. 

It is more the Indian than the European officials in the Police, the Revenue and 

the Forest Departments that trouble the people. . 


86. The And hrapatri ta, of the 4th August, reports the Times of India to have Awvmasrarama, 
1 said: —It should be our first duty to make an 28 tat} 
The goal of British Rule in authoritative declaration to the Indians that the — g 
India. grant of self-government to India within the Empire 
is our goal. To draw up a graduated scheme for the attainment of that goal, a 
committee should be formed containing some talented men in India and some 
members of the Parliament. If the present Indian problem is left to itself, 
the authorities will be exasperating the extremists and soon make the problem a 
difficult one, although it may not become impossible of solution. 


87. The Andhraprakasika, of the 6th August, refers to an incident in which a Anz Lum, 
European in the Transvaal made two Indian 
labourers work continuously for twenty-four hours 
in the mines without letting them to go and eat their food, and was fined for it 

the Magistrate, and remarks:—We have of course been hearing that this 
disease of authority affects the Europeans in that country whenever they see an 
Asiatic . . . To treat labourers worse than slaves is very much to be 
deprecated. 


avcaled loaders of 
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_ Madras, 
A very cruel act. Aug. 6th, 1917. 


88. The Andhraprakasika, of — 6th A * says ae relation between Auna, 
* 8 the Indians and the merciless Boers is very reg Madras, 

_, The condition of the Indians table., The pains taken by Mr. Gandhi here n. 
TAY te eS been all in vain. The troubles to whichthe Boers 

put our countrymen are not a few. The loers treat the Indians with utter 

contempt, as if they are unfit for anything, but servitude. It is said that they 

cannot possess lands unless they are servants and that the Asiatics are liable to be 

driven away. . It is a matter for regret that the Boers shoul! manifest such 

cruelty during these war times. We pray that the authorities will kindly put an 

end to such treatment and give the Indians equal treatment with the others. 


89. The Andhrapairika, of the 7th August, contains in English and Telugu a Ania, 
48 telegram containing the gist of the proceedings of 

ewell meeting in Bombay. the Home Rule meeting in Bombay in which the 
Bombay public bade farewell to certain persons who were leaving Bombay to 
join the staff of the New India in Madras. 


90. Referring to the lecture of the Lord Bishop of Madras delivered at Axvmnsrarams,. 
Coonoor, regarding the future of the Empire, the Aug. Th 1017, 
wine of Lord Bishop of Andhrapatrika, of the 7th August, remarks :—The 
speech of the Lord Bishop is pregnant with mean- 
ing on manifests his broadmindedness. May all follow the line indicated by 
m 


Madras, 
Aug. 7th, 1917. 


91. A correspondent to the Aadhrapairtka, of ie 6th August, peforring to oe ANDERAPATRIKA, 

| 3 he rohibition of a public meeting proposed to be ,. 
| m pubs menting ppebibited. held in Calcutta for condémning the 3 . 
Mrs. Annie Besant, Mr. Arundale and Mr. Wadia, observes: . his f 
order, which was unnecessarily issued, has provoked all our readers. Mr. Pridhvis 

andra Roy has also written strongly in the Bengali on the subject insistin 

upon the meeting being held at all risks resorting to pussive resistance 
‘was surprised at heaiiie the news of the prohibition order and asked myself 
“What are the Government doing? Do they know the consequences of their 
acts?” Having eyes the Government officers are not able to see the strength of 
the swaray movement and having ears they are not able to hear. | 
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H — al to the he mio the people. This 


93. The ae of the 6th r version of the 


The politinal i ‘speech recently delivered by Mr. Sayyed Vazir 


Hussain, the honorary pe ao 9 the All India 
Moslem League, which coutaims:—Mrs. Besant may be as the foremost 


the martyrs thet have devoted themselves to the u g of our uation. 
gt mois tat hare devoted th 6 
claimed that freedom is the birthright of every man and ph a new ideal 
before our eyes. | 
The methods also, by which we seek to realise our ideals, must therefore 
undergo a change. We must cease to beg and behave im a way befitting our self- 
respect. There is no use in the Government showing sympathy with our 
It is necessary that they sheuld first grant the reforms demanded 
rr e The greater the 
eyed to suppress these aspirations of the soul, the stronger will 
be the. fees which they will manafest themselves; and the nation will be 
to put down a faree whieh has filled the 
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The Audivépetvita, of the 4th gut, — the Qolonies have 


made up their to have a share in the govern- 
„ —7dͤ A Empire and the mother coustry is 
nodding assent, can India, which is the crest jewel of the Empire, be silent without 
pre hs self-government ? bed esa such just 
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granted to India un toon as he is found fit for it, and observes that the subjects of 
a Native State lihe Travancore have no business to carry on unnecessary and 
meaningless discussions on the subject. Ren aT | phase Sts 

94. The Andhrapetrika, of the 6th August, in its leader under this heading Amara, 

n > brotherhood can be attained, is to avail ourself of 
our national feeling. . Every nation contributes to the prosperity of the 
world by its individual intellectual powers. Thus does every nation 
develop its individual traits of character, a jblending of which udds lustre to 
universal brotherhood. The combination of different nations, like the combination 
of difierent colours in a rainbow, produces a beautiful effect. . . Every nation 
has its 8 genius. We sum up the genius of the Americans in the expres- 
sion Uncle Sam and that of the English in the expression John Bull.“ 

The war has arisen to develop such national characteristics and not to destroy 
them. It bas made it clear that it is desirable that a nation should work out its 
own salvation. For, otherwise, the extinotion of small States would be a matter 
for gratification. . . Thus does it become also manifest that nations bound by 
linguistic ties should be constituted separate States It has become an object of 
the war to bring together under one State the Poles distributed among tbree 
different States. England has accepted the principle that national independence is 
the very root of the brotherhood of man. The English cannot act against it. The 
salvation of the Indians is a sequel to this favourable disposition of things. It was 
because the Enylish accepted the principle of the freedom of nations that it became 
necessary to grant freedom to the Irish nation immediately. And it was for that 
very reason that India has directed all her attention to the grant of self-govern- 
ment and is asking the rulers to vouchsafe freedom to the Indian Nation also; 
there is nD room now for the dogmas of such Imperialists as Messrs. Joseph 
Chamberlain, Balfour and Lord Curzon, which are opposed to the development 
of national feeling. The words of Emile Botru, occurring in her The 
war and truth“, are pregnant with meaning :—‘‘ All nations, that have a separate 
individuality, have a right to freedom. | 


95. The Andhrapatrika, of the 6th August, writes ander this heading : There Aspaasrarams, 


Sohal are no signs of colour distinction’ decreasing in Aug. 6th 1917. 
Colour distinetion. South Africa. No practical change in the angle of 
vision appears to have taken place. it was reported in the Indian Opinion how 
an Indian died when he was pushed out of a tram-car on attempting to get into it. 
The issue of the Watzl Mercury of the 2nd July contains the following: 
A tram-car stopped to take in two lame seapoys of the Indian Army. 
. . . But they were refused admittance. . . These seapoys were considered 
competent to fight for the cause of liberty. When they lost their limbs in so 
fighting, it is but right that we should allow them such privileges as Yie in our 
power to give them. In such matters the corporation must exercise some care but 
should not act in such a way as to bring disgrace on us.“ No comment of ours is 
necessary. on this. ie | 
9. The Andhraprakasika, of the 7th August, says that the European passenger * — 
e ; in a tramcar in South Africa, who thrust down an Aug. 7th, 1917. 
An inadequate panishment. Indian passenger and caused his death was fined 
£50. It remarks— If instead of a fine, the offender were sentenced to a short 
term of rigorous imprisonment, that would have a deterrent effect on others, and 
allay the indignation of the Indians. : 2 
97. The Desamata, of the Ist August, publishes the proceedings of a meeting Desamara, 


held to celebrate the 62nd birthday anniversary of Pr ag 075 1917. 


ak’s  birthda „ Mr Tilak, containing summaries of the speeches 
E oo : ey a delivered bf Mrs. Sarojini Nayudu, Mr. — 
n Hussain and others. 
98. The Desamata, of the Ist August, says in its leader: Ever since the —.— 
AY ta). authorities began to:enferce repressive laws against Aug. ist, 1917. 
N of the leaders in those in the service of the country, the 
pombay. PY eer people have been paisied in mind and exasperated. 


: | ieoroy: will’ enquire ints te — 
Nene tation, allay the: agitation, and enable the people to devote their 
hole Heart: to a vietorious prosecution of the present: war: 


99. er e 
. conference in Bombay on th of July 


important place in the 
— — . —.— The 
diseontent' of the: and the intolerance of the: rulers-are: beeoming: more and 
more intense. security — of papers; 422 — withont trial, 
— — threats of the authorities other repressive acts are 
minds of the leaders: have been —— — 
tionally. hey sent in a memorial tu the Ministers in England — ra 
their grieveness:. Hut the authorities have not given = remy 
the: leaders; —— 2 — Yeon apnea 
differences growing lamentubly between the people of India and: the bureaucracy. 
They are not adopting: mild methods. On the other hand. thevare-only resorting 
to-repressive: measures: that: cause dishonour to such enlightened: gentlemen as Sir 
Rash: Behari: Ghose. ‘he people are questiomng if this is all the return for the 


implicit chedience, self-sacrifice and courage shown 2 to the 
Britisti 


The British: Empire is now passing through a great crisis: At such an 
unfortunate: time the Indians have manifested their ‘to the empire. 
This-loyalty has its foundations in the confidence of the Indians in the love of liberty 
oi the British people, in the promises made by the British stutesmen and in the 
sy AR 2 of.the British Sovereigns. It wae this confidence that 

tue declaration of the ideal of swaraj by such. popular leaders as 
— — — It was this confidence that inspired the 
ideals of: the Congress and. the — = Though many events 
happened to shake this confidence, such Vicsroys: as Ripom and. — and 
such friend of India as Sir: — andi Bk. Wedderburn. fostered. this con- 
fidence by their liberal-heartedness. . .. Mrs. Besant and Mr. Arundale have been 


strengthening this-very confidence. Blessed are they: who. nourish: this confidence. 
It this — inaielan > will load: te endless misfortune, not only to India 
but also to the whole British Kmpire wherein the sum newer sete. It is this fear 


that has recon of dere, b. minds of all pop 
3 N 
met recently in | Bombay 


tat ball and clearly, the critical. situation: tlius created in this 
a essed in unmistakable terme tlie that is facing 
today. The condition is Remedy must be 
— unending misfortune: will be tle result. 
ey empliatir ly assert: Hint tiere ars four tings to ho dune - - Unless they 

as een, to allay: the: unrest ee eee 
dione to: the- contrary will only fan the flame of ndence 
the results Pg ay 


.. tae sethcoaaebemaee aim. poly 
ends. 3 tine should: their 8 

— — the ln AL sent that has 
—— People has never hun ue ‘one who has 
knowledges of history can: undinajend —ů— n 
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the policy in 
ro — kriend ot the Government, pointed out that it is desirable that the 
Government should admit the popular leaders into their confidence and sympathise 
with their ‘endeavours and that it is not safe to adopt repressive measures hich 
create fear and discouragement in them. Ewen Anglo-Indian papers such as the 
Times of Bombay, the Pioneer of Allahabad and the Madras | Mail ha ve observed 
that the country is in a eritical condition and that the rulers must change their 
The disease must be correctly diagnosed and the remedy applied. It is not 
merely useless to suppress the symptoms or apply superficial palliatives, but also 
dangerous as the disease will turn out serious and prove fatal. Repression 


cannot remove discontent. History tells us that it will get beneath the surface and 


prove dangerous. When the Rulers ignore this truth and infringe the birthrights of 
men by denying them freedom of speech, frecdom of writing and freedom to live 
where they choose, what are the people to do? If, in spite of the cry of 
the * against these repressive measures raised in hundreds of meetings and 
papers, Rulers do not change their policy, are the leaders to sit quietly drafting 
their resolutions? Is it not that they should have recourse to passive 
resistance carried on constitutionally, to show that their disapproval of thé policy 
of Government does issue from their hearts and not merely from their lips. 
Passive |resistance is not an ordi weapon. It isa weapon that can be used 
only on rare Occasions. As itis based on soul-power it cannot be easily carried 
on by all. The question of passive resistance will be taken up for consider- 
ation in the first week of October. Meanwhile it is necessary to create a concensus 
of opinion about it amongst the peopley . . The comparative strength of the 
Rulers and the ruled can be determined only after the form is settled which such 
resistance is to assume in future. | 


100. The Tie tnapat/ ika, of the 4th August, writes under this heading: 
4th | When the English Ambassador communicated to 
Cugust. the German Prime Minister that the English were 
determined to enter on a war with Germany the feelings of surprise, indignation, 
disappointment and grief which the latter expressed were indescribable. The 
moment 


not an ordinary affair. . . It was hoped that this fearful war will come to an 
end within six months, but we are forced to think that even Lord Kitchener's 
estimate of three years is not correct. The conflagration of war is 
enveloping all countries. The wider its extent the greater is the difficulty of 
bringing about peace. How are the conflicting interests of so many countries to 
be reconciled ? 


The Jaridah-t-Rosgar, of the 4th mon. at bers PR ped is the re Aegon 
: 1917. The reason for the importance of this date 
Nen 1017. is that it marks the anniversary of Great Britain’s 
declaration of war on savage, barbaric, tyrannical, cruel and bloodthirsty Germany, 
which had already begun ‘this worldwide sanguinary conflict. - 
The editor, in mentioning the dates on which the several belligerent 
kingdoms declared ‘war on one another and on neutrals, observes :—‘‘ Today is the 
third anniversary of the war. We ardently hope that our gallant forces engaged 
against the enemy on different battlefields will achieve full and complete victory 
for our arms and that our King will be victorious over his enemies.” 
101. A correspondent to the Kistnapairska, of the 4th August, proposes certain 
ON POSES on: questions relating to the status, rights and duties 


een, ok zamindars, which include:—‘‘, . . When we 

get swaray we can * the taxes that we pay to Government, according to the 

Wishes of the peo Is there any possi of the people gaining such rights 
A 


at any time in regard to the taxes paid 


England offered her hand of protection to Belgium, Germany gave up 
all hopes of her militarism. But the destruction of German military greatness is 


em to the zamindars p Mow long 


* 


KwsTNAPATRIKA, 
Masulipatam, 
Aug. 4th, 1917. 


Janipan-1-Rozea, 
Madras, 
Aug. 4th, 1917. 
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zur 20th, 1917. 


are the people to cohtihue to be in this unfortunate conditi: 
oftheir money and paying it all into the hands: of these 
themselves up to indolence and self-indulgence, and nonths toget 
at their gate, when they seek an interview? . . When it ‘is possible to 
confiscate the present zamindari estates, how much subsistence allowance have 
they to be paid, at what rates, and how long? 

for 


6 I there any necessity 
to bo slavishly paying homage to these zamindars not in return for 
any benefit derived from them, not in consideration of any personal worth but of 
some traditionary rights by them? What are the. acts done by the 
zamindars for the good of the country, as a matter of duty? 0 

Which are the zamins in our Andhra country? What are the amounts of the 
revenue received and spent by them? Are they published at any time? Have 
the people any right to interfere in these matters? Are there no great men who 
can prevent lacs and crores of people’s money being drained into the stream of 


arbitrary expenditure in the name of zamindars ? 


Wher sach an absolute autocrat as the Tsar of Russia who has been exercising 
his sway ever since the beginning of this world had to yield to the will of the 
people and lose his crown, why is it not casy that these zamins (estates) which 
came into being only yesterday should be wiped out of existence?“ 


102. The Kisinapairika, of the 4th August, gives a Telugu version of the letter 


3 addressed by the Congress Committee, which met in 
3 of the Congress Bombay on the 28th and 29th of July, to the 
mmittee. Viceroy and the Secretary: of Stete. 


103. The Swadeshabhimani, of the 4th * „ is now 8 
8 a recognised that the different nations which are 
India and the Colonie. = held together by the ties of British citizenship 
should cultivate the most cordial feelings towards one another. (General Smuts 
of South Africa has dwelt on this subject most eloquently at the recent Imperial 
Conference. But however broad General Smuts’ views may be, our readers are 
not unaware of the fact that the attitude of the people of South Africa is neither 
liberal nor sympathetic, but is, on the other hand, one which is most provoking 
to the Indians. We have already stated the news that an Indian in Johannesburg 
met with his death because a European fellow nger in & tram car pushed him 
out while the car was moving. Our readers will ve eager to know what happened 
next. We therefore proudly announce that it led to a prosecution in which the 
European accused was found guilty. The judge did not know what to do. Still, 


be sentenced tke offender to pay a fine of £50 or to suffer imprisonment for nine 


months in default. What supreme love of justice in the Judge! General Smuts 

would do well to carry his message of mutual cordiality to his own countrymen, 

rticularly to authorities of the type of this judge instead of giving it at the 
mperial Conference. 


104. In a leading article under this heading, the Sampad Abhyudaya, a * 
4th August, after quoting a passage from the late 
N Dadabhai’s — at the Caloutts session of the 
Congress in 1906, to the effect that the one remedy for the removal of the 
economic distress in the country and the political disabilities of the le is the 
attainment of swaraj, and proceeds as follows :—The British. people have suffered 
enormously in order to obtain this great boon. Hundreds of thousands sacrificed 
their lives and all for establishing their constitutional rights. Thanks to the 
same British, we have now an opportunity of obtaining swaraj without any 
of those trials which they had to face on this account. We should not fail to 
seize: this opportunity. We should put our faith in God and in our rulers, be 
swadeshis and work fearlessly for our advancement ; and there is little doubt that 
‘God as well as our rulers will promote our cause. 


105. The Qaums Report, of the 26th July, writes :—At present silence reigns 
supreme over. Islamic Madras. Disappointment, 


Silence in Madras. : ; 3 
adi cote | d and faint-heartedness have taken possession 
of the workers. It is time N A 


a not open their eyes. There 1 
a joorneꝶ abead, but: the earn van is not li 
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Tua college question has absolutely resolved itself into apathy, ip 
We were under the ĩm ression that the change would create great enthusiasm 
amo Muhammadans and inspire the workers: with renewed zeal, but las! this 
expectation is being disappointed and the notion is spreading that there jp no need 
of a dollege. at all, -and that primary and secondary: education should take pre- 
cedence. The recent,results of the School Final Examination have converted many 
aspiring, Mubhammadaus to this view; for, after the expenditure of much material 
and mental — <a a whole year, only twenty-one boys have been declared 
ible. for admigsion to a college! ‘his has considerably cooled educational 
en Uslasm. 1 * : a 7 
No one tells us who is responsible for this material and moral damage, or how 
long Muhammadans are likely to remain in this desolate, hopeless and difficult 
osition. The failure of the Muhammadans at the Entrance Examination has 
inflicted a wound that will take long to heal. This means a stigma which our 
educational leaders cannot readily remove. | , , 
_ Students are getting discouraged and the dread of failure prevents them 
attempting to re-enter the arena of endeavour, but still neither guide nor sym- 
thiser comes forward to condole with them. No politician interrogates the 
83 in the matter, nor does any community appear to desire to enquite 
why this defeat should be the fate of Mussalman students. The position of the 
Muham , with reference to Government employ, is becoming increasingly 
precarious. No one understands what we should get or what we are getting. 
People are celebrating the appointment of a Muhammadan as Collector and 
the elevation of another to the Board of Kevenue. 
They are elated and think that the demands of the community have now been 
met. But do such sops and casual measures merit our thanks ? 


Only the other day a report was spread that Khan Bahadur Muhammad 
Buzlullah Sahib Bahadur had been appointed Revenue officer to the Corporation. 

At this people are expressing their grateful appreciation of the magnificent 
success the ——— are achieving. Possibly many friends have con- 
gratulated him on his appointment, but we understand exactly the meaning of this 
office and the extent of its suitability. a 

It was not the demand of our community that some one should be appointed 
a permanent Revenue officer or made an acting Member. We did not clamour for 
any special consideration or favour. We consider it a disgrace to demand office 


notwithstanding our unfitness and then, in grateful acknowledgment, recite praise- 


We demand our dues. We ask for the riglits pertaining to our great national 
and historic importance. We request the Government to appreciate the merits 
and recognise the claims of those against whose fitness and ability the community 
have nothing to say. es : 

Even our - the Madras Mail felt impelled to write half a 
dozen appreciative lines regarding the appointment of Khan Bahadur Muhammad 
Baslullah Sahib, and the journal Justice, which was founded for the sole purpose 
of advocating the cause of its party. eulogises him. 


In the light of such clear evidence we may suppose that the Government 
conferred these appointments out of consideration of, and regard for, the Muham- 
madans. If it is so, it is a manifest error. His ability and capability were the 
means of his getting the post for which, perhaps, the Government considered him 
fit and anitetle, 5 , 

Although it is certainly a good thing for the Corporation, but in the opinion 
of the community it is not worth rejoicing over! for the community consider it 
* in, as his nobility of character, ability and capacity qualify him for a 
far more exalted position. The community is somewhat disappointed to find that 
for the present, the Government is unable to go any further to meet our demands. 
It is sortie that it could not help itself, and for this reason we do not wish 
to further discuss the suitability or otherwise of this appointment. Possibly the 
r0vettiment’ may soon be able to grant the requests of the community. Some- 
times the Government, in making new appointments, is confronted with untold 
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. om making! none ike seit sa 
content to rely on chance happenings ? — day 
106. . e ofthe 202 Aug; ‘writes :— dedipester 
day the Bombay Congress and league held » 
The : of the Con- umited conference and drafted u letter which 
goon tnd the Monti League n oonsideration. 
In that interesting but delicate decument the question of self-government has 
been very seriousiy taken up, and the Government is advised to announce its 
policy at a very early date. 
The of leeal internments is “ legally and constitutionally 
discussed and light thrown on the defence of Mrs. Besant and others. 
Boefore expressing our views on this momentous document, we desire to 
ascertain how far the Muslim League represented the cause of the Muham- 
madans of India, whether this union and co-ordination had been approved by the 
community and whether or no the branches had been previously consulted. As 
far as our Presidency is concerned, acquaintanee with the commanity apart, they 
knew nothing about the Muslim papers of Madras! Presumably they know as 
much about the views of the Muslim League of this Presidency as Mr. Chamber- 
lain, in their belief, knew about India! 
We do not know how they can represent the Ajl- India Muslim League 
when, in the matter of information they are on a par with Mr. Chamberlain or 
| how they happened to know that in addition to the Mubammadans whose voices 
11 are united with theirs, all the others concur in their views. 
/ ; The proof of the com prehensiveness of their information und the state of their 
1 real feelings is — by the fact that in diseussing the internment of Muham- 
Pi madans they nae 1 the names of Mr. Muhammad Ali and 
Mr. Shoukat lee Ali bt these two brethren are the real sympathisers with 
the community and, 1 the community is most anxious for their release. 
mn Cam any one say that the condition of Hasrat Mohani is not deplorable : ? Does 
a the Muslim League or the National Congress eonsider their internment and the 
4 difficulties experienced by them as usual and lawiul? If not, and surely not, then 
why has 4 nume of poor 1 Mohani been forgotten, and why was no reference 
* to Moulavi Abul Kalam and Mr. Zafat Ali and others? We are of opinion 
that such an indifference outrages the feelings of the community. Those who have 
forgotten the names of those two helpless and innocent men either erroneously or 
expediently while discussing the question of internment of Muhammadana, hurt the 
wa 8 of the community and take away from the importance of such feelings. 
hen our compatriots do not fail to remember the names of Mra. Besant and 
her two associates, there is no reason why we should not recall the names of 
Mr. Muhemmad Ali and Mr. Shoukat Ali who think and believe as we do. The 
Government has neither mentioned nor proved any offence against either of them 
. and, unless a court holds that they are legally guilty of the offences, the comme- 
ai 2 r io right to sympathise with them and to devise means to secure their 
4 aw re 
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107. The Swadesamitran, of the 3tst July, reproduces in Tamil the substance of 
nnn. communication from Rao Bahadur K. 8. Venkata- 
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of the Government and of the Members of the Legialati Council, which rs 
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Divorce among Christians. written :— ough among the Christian converts 


The reasons are that they are ashamed to make the matter public, are unable to 

to court, and are not able to bear the expenses. Until the law relating to 
83 among them is modified, the right to obtain it will remain a dead letter 
and greater evil may follow. If the Government amend the law making it 


easier to obtain divorce, I am sure open life of sin will disappear and Christian 
purity will be established. ms 


IV.—Native SraTzs. 


109. The Aadhrapatrika, of the Ist August, refers to an order of the Mysore 
Government in which they expressed the opinion 
that the best means to spread a knowledge of natural 
sciences among the people in the State.of Mysore is for those who are experts in 
them to give lectures to the 1 in Canarese so as as to be easily understood by 
them. It then remarks that Mysore is developing in every way by leaps and 
bounds. : 


110. The Andhrapairika, of the 2nd August, writes under this heading :—It is 
The Native States the native states that have heroically protected and 
3 developed the literature of the Hindus. Had it 
not been for the greatness and expansion of the Kingdom of Vijianagram, it is 
doubtful if Telugu literature could have been adorned by such classical works as 
Manucharitra and Vasuchuriira. Even to-day, the native states area prop to 
Indian civilisation. If one wishes to see ancient institutions, he has to go to native 


Mysore. 


states. The troops of native states have saved the Suez Canal, protected traffic 


between England and India, and arrested German advance in the French theatre. 
„. . In many States the Arms Act, which is a canker of valours and enterprise, 
does not exist. Again, native states afford scope for the exercise of the talents of 
the Indians, for in filling up high appointments they encourage Indians only. 
_ SirT. Madhava Rao and such other personages, who could only have been Deputy 
Collectors under the British Government, were ministers in native states and 
administered the country with success and distinction The native chiefs who 
maintained the traditions of the Indians and saved the ancient civilisation of 
India from decay, undoubtedly deserve the everlasting gratitude of the Indians. 
The native chiefs ure introducing modern reforms into their territories. 
Free elementary edudation has been introduced into many States. The Maharaja 
of Mysore and the Nizam have undertaken to encourage the vernaculars. In 
certain States the executive and judicial functions have been separated. Only the 
native chiefs are working for social advancement. It may be guessed that 
when the time comes for the grant of self-government to India, the native chiefs 
also will change their administration accordingly and help to advance mankind. 


111. In commenting favourably on the Travancore Budget for the year 1093 
. M. E., the Malaya, of the 1th August, also congra- 
The Travancore Budget. tulates the Diwan on the sound condition of the 
finances of the State, and draws attention to the necessity of reorganising the 
Forest Department, the policy in respect of the sale of timber being taken special 
€xception to. 

The Dharma Poshini, of the 5th August, also comments favourably on the 
‘Travancore Budget for 1093 M.E. | 


ERRATA. 
Report No. 30. | 
Page 2046, paragraph 56, line 3, read traffic” for “ traffice.“ 
2049 63 (2), line 5, read ‘ know nothing for no nothing.” 


10 20, line 4, insert the“ before credulous.“ 
5 50, „ 6, aube hiute Shia for “ Shiah.” 


99 9 
77 2039 
2044 


Aeucd, 14th August 1917.) 
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108, The.Ussted Church Herali for a Pek reports Mr. W. T. Scudder to have 


2 from the low classes, the husband or wife lives a 
Jife of open prostitution, I have not come across any wishing to obtain a divorce. 


ANDHRAPATRIKA, 
August ist, 1917. 


ANDERAPATRIEA, 


Madras, 
Aug. 2nd, 1917. 


Ma.Laraly, 


Quilon, 
Aug. 4th, 1917. 
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District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
to the Chief Secretary to Government, Judicial Department, a brief 
report of any local complaint which appears to them to call for notice, 
explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, if any, is 
being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed 


to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY INDIANS. 


II.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(a) Police. 


1. New India, of the löth August, writes :—“‘ We publish elsewhere the 


ee important and illuminating communication which 
The Tanjore police and Home the Hon'ble Mr. V. K. 1 Achariyar has 


Rule processions. 
speaks for itself as to the relentless policy of repression which the agents of the 
administration are determined to pursue against all those who are identified with 
the perfectly 282 propaganda of Home Rule. We cannot believe that 
the District 


agistrate of Tanjore, whose approval has been obtained or the 
District Superintendent of Police, Tanjore, who has illegally refused a license, can 
ever believe that their friend and fellow-citizen, the Hon’ble Mr. Ramanuja 
Achariyar, could ever head a procession which is likely to cause or lead to a breach 
of the peace and the circumstances leave the public no possible alternative but 
to conclude that the authorities are determined to sweep out of sight anything 
that savours of Home Rule, Mrs. Besant, swadeshi and mirabile dicta of the 
Theosophical Society. Government have thus left Kumbakinam Home Rulers no 
other alternative but to treat the order as absolutely illegal and to adopt all 
constitutional means they possess to render it absolutely nugatory.“ 


Writing on this subject [in a leader on Passive Resistance, published under 
(k) General), the Hindu, of the 15th August, observes: The communication from 
the Hon’ble Rao Bahadur V. K. Ramanuja Achariyar, which we publish elsewhere, 
is a clear instance of Folice high-handedness and obstruction. The Police Superin- 
tendent has exceeded, it seems to us, the limits of his duty and authority, and has 
by his arbitrary action furnished a case in which passive resistance would be 
perfectly justifiable. . . It appears to us a wanton official misdemeanor that 
in the case of a person of the position and antecedents of the Hon’ble Rao Bahadur 
V. K. Ramanuja Achariyar, who is a retired Government servant after holding high 
office, is a Member of the Legislative Council, and is Chairman of the Municipality 
of Kumbakonam, one of the largest towns.in Southern India, a police officer 
should forbid him to conduct a procession in respect of the varied purposes 
mentioned in his notice all of which are of an entirely innocuous character.“ 


(e) Local and Municipal. 


2. In a leader under the heading, ety A day . of 

8 a Habit,” Justice, of the 13th August, observes :— 

. Frosident, Madras 44 Rao Bahadur T. Vijayaraghava Achariyar, ex- 
a Revenue Officer of the Madras Corporation, has 

been appointed to act as President of that body during the time that the perma- 
nent President Mr. J. C. Molony is on leave. Before the acting appointment was 
made, we pointed out in these columns the extreme inad visability of appointing a 
Deputy Collector to act as President of the Corporation. . . In spite of 
the objection we raised, the Madras Government have thought fit to appoint 
Mr, Vijayaraghava Achariyar as acting President. Governments in India think 
that they would lose prestige if they listen to outside criticism however just and 
modify their action in deference to such criticism. On the present occasion the 
22 of the Madras Government has been maintained. That supreme object 
ving been attained, we now want to appeal to their sweet reasonableness and 
point out to them that the step they have now taken is detrimental to the best 
interests of the Madras Corporation and the rate-payers of the city; and, in 
oing so, we will not take them very far back but will only take them as far as 
a7 last. The Government Order No. 767 M., referred to above is dated 
an May 1917, that is full one month after the close of the official year and the 


Naw Ita, 


—, 
Aug. 1 5th, 917. 


addressed to the press and the public and which 


Hm, 


Madras, 
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Jusrics, 
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Executive of the Corporation was not able even with a month at their disposal to. 


correct the wrong figures supplied to Government. We can understand a 


Nor- Buam, 
Aug. 123th, 1917. 


difference of 40 or 50 thousand rupees between the ‘Revised Estimate and the 
actuals, but a difference of six lakhs and odd shows either unpardonable careless- 
ness or hopeless ignorance in the officer who prepared the revised estimate. 
And the officer who prepared this revised estimate was Mr. Vijayaraghava 
Achariyar, the present acting President. The Madras Government have made 
themselves ridiculous by acting on that revised estimate, and after that 
experience to place that very same officer as President of the Corporation is 
extremely thoughtless. . . In the present: case can the Government con- 
scientiously say that the author of the revised estimates for 1916-17 is really the 
best fitted man to occupy the position of President of the Madras Corporation? 
If they cannot conscientiously say that he is the best man that they can supply, 
then we venture to think that the Government are not discharging their duties 
to the Madras Corporation to the best of their powers. The * adminis- 
tration of the Madras Government has been consistently bad. We did not 
expect much from the civilian administrators as, y speaking, they are 
out of sympathy with the development of local self-government. The Indian 
members of the Executive Council to whose immediate charge local self-govern- 
ment in the Madras Presidency is entrusted have one and all been men without 
practical experience of local ee ce and so nothing very much was to 
be expected from them either. We must confess that we did expect a good deal 
from Lord Pentland who as Secretary of State for Scotland—the most progressive 
of the four countries constituting the United Kingdom—was expected to be con- 
versant with all that is progressive and good in local self-government. We are 
very much disappointed with Lord Pentland’s direction of local and municipal 
bodies in this Presidency. The present appointment of an acting President of 
the Madras Corporation 1s the last straw that breaks the camel’s back. If Lord 
Pentland considers that the author of the revised estimate for 1916-17 which sent 
the Madras Government on a wild goose chase is fit to be President of the 
Corporation of Madras, it is quite evident that either he has forgotten all that he 
has learned in Great Britain about municipal bodies, or that he does not take 
sufficient interest in the welfare of the MadrasCorporation. . . We thoroughly 
disapprove of the appointment of a financial bungler as President of the Madras 


Corporation and must hold His Excellency Lord Pentland responsible for a good 
deal of the financial muddles of the Madras Corporation.“ 


(4) General. 


3. Inconcluding a te this subject, the West Coast Specta or, of the 
August, says: — There is nothing wrong, 
An Indian Commonwealth. indeed it is patriotic, in looking — 4K day 
when an Indian Commonwealth would stand with England four-square against 
the world, proof against traitor within and foe without. In fact, it is to this end 
we must work, but without the will to do this work obviously it is foolish to hug 
the ideal. It is for this reason we have no sympathy for the Home Rule clique 
who while creating the loudest ‘noise do absolutely nothing to prepare the ground, 
perhaps leaving it to the Government. Our friends would put the cart before the 
horse ; they would first get Home Rule and then work up. There is no wonder 
then the propaganda has not made any material , though its protagonists 
might say to the contrary. We are fearfully tired of the gibberish and vapid 
nonsense constantly ejected, and unless the task of national uplift is commenced 
in right earnest, giving berth to all wild, or empty talk, we are afraid the goal 
before us would recede farther the greater we pursue it. ‘This simple truth seems 
not yet to have been realised and unless it is realised the outlook must for ever 
remain gloomy. If the conditions are fulfilled, self-government will come to us 
without anybody making themselves martyrs of the cause.” 
4. The Non-Brahman, for the week ending 12th August, has the following :— 


„One fails to understand a Judge of the High 
Gorernment servants and the Court presiding ald a Didrict Mons woleoming 


the delegates to the Theosophical Federation hel 


, e y ẽ y eee 


— 
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at Chingleput last week, and lustily cheering references made to Mrs. Besant when 
she is under internment as per orders of His Excellency the Governor in Council. 
Is not this conduct belittling the doings of the Government, if not defying it, 
though the conduct of those was as mad as the conduct of the Madras Provincial 
Congress Committee that elected the interned trio as Vice-Presidents of the 
Committee, Madras, or for the matter of that India is being converted into a 
Bedlam, but the consolation is that a microscopic section cannot succeed in 
making India or any portion a mad house and their efforts will only melt like salt 
in the ocean.” | | 


5 New Initia, of the 13th August. remarks :—‘ It is essential that we should 
begin to clarify and define our ideas on the subject 
of passive resistance. We have tried for more than 
half a century to turn the attention of our rulers to the deplorable conditions in 
our cuuutry and to make them understand the necessity for certain radical changes 
in our political constitution as offering the sole remedies for their removal. Our 
appeals and petitions have been contemptuously ignored. After the beginning of 
the present: great war, our demands became more pressing and incessant, first 
through the awakening of our national consciousness and, secondly, because the 
seriousness Of our situation necessitated an immediate choice between freedom 
and bondage. ‘This seriousness has apparently been recognised by the authorities 
in that they have felt called upon to deliberately and consciously embark upon a 
campaign of repression intended to stifle our cries and thus keep secure for them- 
selves the comfortable position of masters of our land. We then felt it necessary 
to protest against this policy and show them its utter incompatibility with the 
principles for which Great Britain has been professedly and reputedly-stand- 
ing. Anything which tends to shake the belief of the people in the 
superhuman 4 bre of our rulers is a dangerous and improper method of 
carrying on the agitation and can be described, in the words of our late Secretary 
of State, as a persistent attempt at bringing the Government into discredit. 

The time has — more than ripe in our opinion for resort to a more tangible 
and concrete form of resistance to unwarranted encroachments on our liberty. 
After mature deliberation, the foremost leaders of our country have arrived at the 
decision that the hour has struck when the country should enter into this phase of 
the struggle. We consider it, therefore, the duty of every patriotic citizen to 
come forward to take his share in this fight for the liberty of our motherland. 
.. We believe that in fighting against injustice, it is the God in us who 
really fights and nothing can stand against His might. Appealing to His justice 
and |secure in His strength, let us wager our all for the sake of our country’s 
Freedom, with undaunted confidence and undisturbed serenity ; for, to the 
righteous, ‘ succour is at hand and victory is nigh’.” 


The West Coast Spectator, of the 14th August, writes :—‘‘ The Madras Home 
Rule League has decided to inaugurate the passive resistance movement, after a 
plethora of perfervid eloquence and ‘ braggart utterances’. Verily they are going 
forward with a vengeance. We hope the passive resisters will resign all honorary 
offices in a body. Sir S. Subrahmanya Ayyar, we hope, will set the example 
resigning his knighthood and pension. We will then say that the movement 1s 
not a pretentious sham. Mere tom-foolery will not bake the pie.” ; | 

Writing on this subject, the Hindu, of the löth August, says:—‘ Notwith- 
standing the gibes which the movement for passive resistance has elicited from 
Anglo-Indian quarters and from even some Indian sources which ought to know 
better, we have good grounds to believe that it is spreading far and wide in the 
country. We do not. see any signs of the Government taking a calm and sober 
view of the situation, and withdrawing the sternly repressive policy which is 

t throughout the country, to repress constitutional political agitation. . . 

the Government would turn a deaf ear to well-founded representations of the 
people, they must carry on the administration of the country without the willing 
co-operation of the bulk of the community. It is not good for either the Govern- 


Passive resistance. 


ment or the people that the feeling of estrangement which has been c@ated by 


the reptessive policy should be allowed to grow and develop.” 
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The Indian Patriot, of the 15th August, states It is thought that to 


Avg. 1sth, 1917. prosecute passive resistance is an easy aligir, because passive resistance has 


succeeded in South Africa; but passive resistance in India will be a far different 


mattér from what it was in South Africa where the Indians were a comparatively 
small and cohesive body, united by a sense their com mon grievance which consisted 
in the denial of the 8 rights of citizenship. - Among the South 


African Indians there was no division and there was no conflict of interests in 


order to keep them disunited. But the position in India is quite different. 
The first question that will put us to the test is how many of the Indian mem bers 


. of the Legislative Council will be prepared to resign ord if passive resistance is 


J usTicz, 
Madras, 
Aug. 16th, 1917. 


adopted as a practical policy, and if some of them resign their seats, will there not 
be a large number of others to take their places ? The same question may be 
asked in regard to other public bodies in which Indians are permitted to participate, 
and how many of our countrymen will be prepared to give up Government service 
with their emoluments and privileges? In our opinion, it 1s useless to talk of 
passive resistance as a practical measure unless we are perfectly united in our aims. 
. .. If themembers of the Madras Legislative Council resolve in a body to resign, 
which we consider to be an impossibility, does anybody imagine that the Council 
will be left empty? . . Viewed in that light, passive resistance has not 
much scope in India. The non-Brahman movement in Madras, which is emphasis- 
ing a disagreeable division among our ears is the most convincing proof of the 
impossibility of passive resistance. Will all classes of Hindus and all classes of 
Muhammadans and Christians combine against Government with a common 
determination? What motive is there for them to so combine? If any section 
of Hindus as a body withdraw from all association with Government, will Muham- 
madans and Christians follow the same policy? If not, it is like the man who 
cuts his nose that will spite his face. | | 

„Besides, passive resistance will tend to demonstrate the hopeless disunion 
among the people and the Congress, which has been striving forso many years to 
unite the people, ought to be the last to be responsible for a policy of demonstrating 
disunion. . . It is impossible for us to achieve union in India as Mr. Gandhi 
did in South Africa. He was able to lead a united body of men suffering from a 
common grievance, the most intolerable that any civilised community can be 
subjected to.” 


Jus ice, of the 16th August, observes :—‘‘ It is some time since we heard of 
the impending advent of passive resistance in India. It has not yet arrived. 
But, according to our Home Rule friends, things are tending towards that All- 
India movement. Apparently the three stages of post internment procedure are 
protests, processions and passive resistance. We have had quite enough of the 
first two. The third stage is a pleasure deferred). One must know what 
passive resistance is before one decides to become a passive resister. But the 
Madras Committee has decided to adopt passive resistance of a certain form, and 
after arriving at this decision, have appointed a sub-committee to formulate and 
report on the practical steps by which effect may be given to the resolution. 
This reminds us of the story of what the comrade of a sentry who had challenged 
a passer by and who was explaining matters to him said ‘shoot him first Jim 
and then talk to him. Apparently the individual who is asked to obey an 
order is to be the authority to judge what is unconstitutional and what is not. 
The idea is distinctly good, that in a free State every individual should have 
absolute discretion to decide as to what orders passed by the executive authority 
in the State he or she will obey. If a citizen finds it rather inconvenient to obey 
an order he may forthwith declare that order unconstitutional and decline to obey 
the order. . . This discretionary power of the citizen we may say is more 
urgéntly called for with regard to the payment of taxes, and if Mr. Kasturiranga 
Ayyangar can manage to secure for the citizens of Madras this highest privilege 
of a free citizen he will undoubtedly deserve a statue on the Marina for which we 
shall gladly contribute our mite. . We venture to predict that if passive 
resistance is ever carried out in Madras to the extent of bringing the passive 
resisters @ithin the pale of the law, none with the possible exception of the 
solitary Bombay importation included in the committee of nine will be found 
\ . 
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it will be quite 
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within the ranks of the passive resisters. That is our main objection to the 

gsive resistance obs. mga in Madras. The so-called leaders will sit in a 
committee room and recommend the adoption of a policy of passive resistance, and 
some young fools, who have more enthusiasm than discretion, will carry out the 
recommendations of this grand committee and go to jail. The members of the 
committee will write leading articles in newspapers and make speeches at public 
meetings, but the people who will have to go to jail will be a few misguided 

oung enthusiasts. . . When the leaders who advocate passive resistance in 
Madras have first taken the consequences of that policy before anybody else suffers 
from it, we shall begin to believe in the sincerity of the professions of the Home 
Rulers. We hope that the Government will not be bluffed by the brag and 
bounce of the Madras Home Rulers.” 


6. New India, of\the 13th August, writes: — We understand that having come 
1 tana Waal, to know of the serious breakdown of her health at 

85 N Ootacamund, the Government have enquired of 
Mrs. Besant if she would choose another place of residence for herself. We also 
understand that Mrs. Besant has, in consequence, expressed her willingness to 
change her place to Coimbatore as soon as she was able to travel and she could 
get a house there. Those who have seen Mrs. Besant in Ootacamund and 
noted her condition, feel however, that a mere change of residence will not make 
any real difference to her health. What she is suffering from is the mental agony 
of injustice and the forcible 1 of her own personal participation in the 
work that to her is as dear as life. . . The physical surrounding may make a 
temporary difference, but that cannot be lasting. If the period of internment is 
protracted for any length of time we feel sure that there will be serious conse- 
quences. We call upon the Goverument seriously to give consideration to these 
facts and take steps immediately for the cancellation of the orders of internment.“ 


7. Justice, of the 14th August, states: — Lord Islington’s speech at Oxford 

: on the Indian Reforms has, as was to be expected, 

5 Islington on Indian been sharply criticised. Of course our Erah- 
1 man friends will consider that the extension of the 
electoral franchise on a communal basis will spell disaster and should be stoutly 
resisted’. It certainly will spell disaster to their cherished hopes of re-establish- 
ing Brahmanical supremacy on the Varnashrama Dharma basis. We have no 
doubt that they will stoutly resist these proposals. But the other 3 in 
India whom the British Government have emancipated from Brahmanical rule 
must be very big fools indeed if they again consent to put their necks under the 
yoke. We guess that they can offer a little bit of stout resistance too. We will have 
to wait and see as to which will be the stouter. . . The people of. India have 
been under British Government, for a hundred and fifty years; but most of that 
time they were not learning any system of self-government but were trying to 
settle down into a ful 1 2 from a chaotic mess in which the British 
found them. They have had local self-government only since 1884, and they 
have had the system of Legislative Councils worth the name only from 1893, and 
with this short experience when they make a bold proposal that the whole 
administration of India should be handed over to them it is only political wisdom 
to suggest that they should first take over a part of the vast machinery and try 
their hands at working that part. When details of this proposal are worked out, 
possible to 25 out certain services which may safely be entrusted 


to the management of the islative Councila, of course out of assigned revenues, 
otherwise our enthusiastic Home Rulers would swallow up all the available 
revenue for the services under their management and leave the others to starve. 
That is the only ible way in which the reforms can be conceded. So far as 
the Presidency of Madras is concerned, we should say that a good beginning can 
be made by handing’over to popular control such departments as for instance, 
education, local: self-government, sanitation, co-operative credit and soon. We 
do not for one moment say that these wise reforms will satisfy the howling Home 


Rulers ; bat then does any practical politician dream of satisfying the aspirations ° 


of Home Rulers? They want Home Rule immediately after the war is over, and 
if that demand is 1 it will only be inviting a fresh outbreak of hostilities, 


* 
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for we are sure that the men who have fought for the British Empire and shed 


their blood in the battlefields of three continents are not going tamely to submit 
themselves to be put under the heels of SS epee politicians in India who 
worship Mrs. Besant and dream of the re- ishinent of the old post-Vedic 
days. We are glad to see the statement of the Amrita Bazaar Paitrika that the 
ieee as outlined by Lord Islington will excite no enthusiasm in India. That 
is a blessing. For, if our contemporary the Amrita Bazaar Patrika gets 
enthusiastic over anything, we may be pretty sure that that way madness lies . 


8. The Hindu, of the 16th August, states:—‘‘The Madras Government 

a a have added another to the list of repressive measures 

Wew India security forfeited. in the order of forfeiture of the security amount of 
Rs. 2,000 which has been served against Mr. P. K. Telang, the keeper of the New 
India Press, for having published the articles in New India which are specified in 
the order. As we remarked yesterday there is no whatever of the 
Madras Government endeavouring to take a calm and sober situation of the 
present political condition in India. On the other hand, coercive measures 
tending to curtail the liberties of the people and showing want of confidence 
in their accredited leaders are of frequent occurrence. The internments of 
Mrs. Besant and her co-workers have already caused deep resentment and indig- 
nation in the public mind, and it is two months today since the ill-advised and 
unjust measure was taken, and it is singularly ino expe that this dav, when 
public meetings of protest in respect of it are held in all of this city and 
the presidency, the feelings of the people should be further inflamed by the 
announcement of the forfeiture of the security of New India. While we 
must greatly deplore the lack of wisdom which characterises the action of the 
authorities in such matters, we perceive gratifying signs that the leaders of the 


people are everywhere proving themselves to the situation, afd the national 
cause will not be allowed to languish and suffer.“ 


9. The Indian Patriot, of the 16th August, remarks:—‘ While Indian 
1 soldiers wounded in the war are not allowed the 

a European portion of tram · cars in South Africa —a sad 

but sure ign that there is no change in the angle of vision yet—the .same old 
hatred of the Indian trader continues. The talk of high ideals and disgust at 
Prussian aggrandisement evidently are no characteristics of the Boer who is going 


on merrily with his domestic campaign aguinst the Indian trader. The story isa 
sickening demonstration of human selfishness.” 


10. Writing under the heading The Ceylon Scandal,” the Indian Patriot, of 
the 16th August, observes :—‘‘ To ask poor people 


The Ceylon passport and 


- quarantine system. to fill up forms, to provide themselves with photo- 


graphs and wait at the door of high officials before 
they can get a passport to cross the channel was certainly harsh ; it was, we do not 


hesitate to describe it, meaningless oppression. We are glad that it has been 


. abolished ; we look forward with hope to hear that the quarantine restrictions are 


abolished too. Mr. Theagaraja has pointed out how the Government of Ceylon 


„ has been systematically ignoring serious complaints against its officers of 


corruption ; and yet because a doctor in Madras ted a questionable certificate 
the Ceylon Government was overpowered with righteous moral indignation which 
resulted in a concession—medical certificate—being withdrawn. What about 
these exposures of the Ceylon Government? What about this doctor refusing to 
grant medical certificates to second-class passengers unless they purchased first-class 
tickets? What about the compulsion about servants being forced to travel second 
class? Does travelling first and second class act against contagious diseases? 
The revelations about corruption must make even a Turkish official blush. And 
yet the Government of Ceylon could pass for a sage, shocked because a doctor 
gave a worthless certificate and, therefore, insisting that the very systems of 
granting medical certificates shall] cease. We wish the Government would do 


something to protect its : . , 0 
ot Ceylon.“ : prestige against such queer handling by the Governme 
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VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


I.—Foxgien Por rrics. 


11. In summarising the events of the war during the year 1916-17 and in Danna Panna, 
The war briefly describing the present situation, the Dravida Aug. oth 1917. 
* Patrika, of the 8th August, observes: When we 

consider these events, none of our expectations at the beginning of the last year : 
have been realised. There have of course been several successes and reverses in 

the course of the year, but The strength of the army, the financial condition and 

the a of provisions, which are the essentials for a war, continue to be the 

same. Though we may not be justified in saying that we fought for a year in 

vain, yet there is not sufficient reason for us to state that the war has resulted in 

any appreciable gain either to the Allies or to the enemies last year. 

The Mahavikatadutan, of the 11th August, writes:—It is now three Mansvmsrovms, 
whe ese years since the war began and yet there is no way 
to see its end. Even if Germany should come 

forward with proposals of peace, there is no use in concluding the peace hastily. 
She may, in consideration of her present difficulties and loss, now offer peace, but 
retrieving her position after some time begin the war again. 

The Hindu Nesan, of the 11th August, makes the following observations on this Hume Nur, 
subject :—When we consider the course of events and the mighty efforts put forth Aug. 11th, 1917. 
by the countries concerned in the war and the peculiar troubles that occur at the 
several fronts, we are lead to think that this war will not come to an end unless 

one of the parties take a decisive action. The telegrams received every day give 
us only an idea of the situation at the various fronts, but give us no insight into 
the real course of the war. : 

Mr. Churchil has often said that the English Navy should not only be on the 
defensive, but also take the offensive, and that only then the war would come to 
a decisive end. There is considerable difference between taking the offensive by 
land and taking the offensive by sea. It is easy to transport huge guns by land 
and it is also possible to mount them on strong masonry platforms thereon, while 
it 18 difficult to take them to the ships and construct strong platforms therein for 
mounting these guns. And even if we should mount them with great difficulty 
and proceed against the enemies, it will not be possible for us to know the nature 
of the guns used by them in defence. Further, it will be necessary also to observe 
that the season is the proper one and is free from mist or rain. If the enemies are 
to be routed in the naval warfare, their battleships have to be dragged partly from 
their hiding places, and partly from the naval base where they are properly 
guarded, and it is not an easy thing to do so. lt is, therefore, essential that the 
ministers should dee ly consider this matter before they adopt the suggestion of 
Mr. Churchil. The British Admiralty estimate that the German navy will come 
out after she has met with defeat on the land. Therefore, if the army is 

E strengthened and the enemies are routed, their navy will be forced to come out 
and it will not then be possible for it to be in concealment. = =_— 

The Desabhimani, of the 12th August, says:—Austria is fighting for Dssusmum, 

prestige. Without being involved in internal Aug. isth, isi. 
a ot | — if Russia should fight as hitherto, Austria | 
would have been by this time reduced to a misetable condition. Our Allies are 
recovering their lost positions, but the German submarine outrage passes all 

ds. The Allies are of course endeavouring to put an end to it, and they 
may soon suceeed. ) 

The | ka, of the 13th August, says:—We regret to say that the A»»usmisssans, 
War situation still gives anxiety, which is dus to Russian revolution. . In ng. 13th, 117. 

western theatre, the Allies, and in the eastern, the 8 are gaining 
successes. Ihe situation in Russia is a source of trouble to the Allies, while that 


Madras, 
Ang. 11th, 1917. 
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in Germany is a source of trouble to the enemy. The Russian retreat in th 

eastern seis is a source of fear, while the endeavours of the people of Germany 
Ms wn Prince of 
Russian Government 
nsky, to quell anarchy, dispel cowardice, 


n of the 


to put an end to the rule of the Kaiser, at the 


Germany, are a source of encouragement. . 
are trying under the able guidance of Kere 
rout the enemy and maintain the honour of the Allies. 


ANDERAPATESEZEA, 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 14th August, eays in its leader on the subject of 
—It is the object of the enemy to march forth from Czarnowitz and separate 
ropriate for them- 
ough the situation 
ing, the force of the enemy’s offensive 
t the Russian armies are in a proper condition, 


Aug. lath, 1917. W&aF-—+ 
the armies ; 
selves the grain lying between the Sireth and Odyssa. 


of Russia and Roumania. The Germans wish to a 


in the eastern theatre is not ve 
has reduced, owing to the fact 
and to the fact that the Germans are 


being killed in large numbers 


In the 


western theatre the English and the French armies®are meeting with successes 
In that (western) theatre, the prowess of the Germans has 3 In 
er. From all this, 


‘ n the whole world 
has plunged into war against Germany, there is no doubt about the defeat of the 


the eastern theatre the Kussian armies can again show their 
signs of the victory of the Allies are evident. . 


While giving a passing review of the course of the 


past three years’ war, 
the Desamaia, of the 8th August, observes :—The 
operations of the third year of the war bave been 
so far favourable to the Allies only. But we have to turn our attention first to 
the great confusion in Russia. If the endeavours of the Russian minister prove 


— sth. 1917. 


successful, Russia will manifest her prowess ere long. If not, the treachery 
Russians will not only be a source of 


of the 


t anxiety to the Allies, but will also 
tle Russians had behaved treacherously 
of the Allies. 
rosperous in every way, has now joined the Allies, there 
Victory may be slow but it will 
certainly come. At present, the prowess of the Germans has not yet been curbed. 
The new German minister says that if peace cannot be concluded on the terms he 
proposes, war must be continued. The Germans are still hanging about France. 
... They did some ham to the Allies by their submarines and were the cause 
of the rise in the prices of foodstuffs in England. When the Germans found that 
that was of little consequence, they began to raid England with their æroplanes 
with a view.to threaten them and cause confusion. But these acts, instead of 
threatening England, have helped to move the English to greater indignation and 
On the whole, there are indications 
that if the Allies go on fighting with zeal, they will gain the victory in a year. 
The Kisinapatrika, of the 11th August, writes:—The Russian revolution is 
more and more assuming the form of a tumult. 
chosen ministers who are 
favourable to him. The unrest in the country may hereafter subside. But the 
r to stop. On account of the pressure of the 
to evacuate Bukovina and Galicia. It may be 
trying to break the Russian line and proceed to 
port on the Black Sea. Unless new army } 
she cannot be of help to the Allies. A Russian warrior 
. officers should go to 
Russia from France and England for giving the recruits the necessary training. 


tparts of the empire for the success of the 
llies in connection with the third anniversary of the 
Ith August, gives 
this occasion and 

all mili experts agreed * * — 
; i " w Tt are that the ermal 
9 of the war are becoming more and 
Kaiser's hopes of success are, therefore, bound to be 


postpone victory for some time longer. 
at a previous stage of the war, we must have doubted the victo 
As America, which is 


is no fear even if the Russiuns prove unfaithful. 


created greater warmth about the war. 


KisruaPaTRixs, 


Avg. 11K. 1917. 


Mr. Kerensky 


advance of the enemy does not ap 
Germans, the Russians are oblig 
surmised that the Germans are 
Odessa which is an important 
in Russia, 


prt ward 
' declared that if the new Russian army had to be trained, 


SwavesnsBatwant, — 


As- Na, 1917. 


Referring to the n all 


war, the Swades 
of His Majesty the 


„ot the 1 
at though the Kaiser’s address to his subjects 


a summary of the 
thereupon remarks th 
occasion is full of « 
socialists who are against 


more powerful and that: the 
shattered. | 
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12: The Andhraprakasika, of the 10th August, writes as follows :—Most people A™>unsrnaxssrea, 


png te he may not know that four German submarines. had 
The bn ORAS. entered the Atlantic Ocean and one the Indian Ocean 
and caused disturbance. As it was the order of the Government that no one 
should speak about them, only news about their mischief was pow and then 
heard of. Even this mischief was not known to have been caused by them. We 
may judge, from Dr. Macnamara's speech made in the House of Commons, that 
these submarines were completely — We are glad to announce that our 
shipping merchants who were anxious, day and night, on account of the enémy’s 
submarines may in future curry on their trade without any anxiety. rat 


13. The Axdhraprukasika, of the 10th August, writes:—The Food Control 
Committee in England have ruled that in future 
bread should be sold at 9 d. a loaf. Merchants 
who infringe this order and sell bread at a higher rate are punished. The 
price of bread has doubled. People cannot but put up with some such disadvan- 
tages during war time. : : 
14. In an article — * a N Doctor Shrein (?) on Christianity, 
1 the Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 13th August, remarks: 
Christianity and the war. . —We were all under the delusion hitherto that the 
civilization of Europe was an ideal type of civilization. The astounding iniquities 
which we see committed in the course of the present war have served to destroy 
the belief that the western nations were superior to us in point of morality. 


15. The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 13th August, writes :—Russia forms more 
| than half of Europe. Its population is nearly a 
or of the population of Europe. It is sad to see 
that, despite these advantages, the Russians are retreating from the eastern theatre 
in panic. We are told that they have retreated'to the extent of 60 miles in the 
course of ten days, that the Germans are forcing them back and that everywhere 
they dread the approach of the Germans. In point of strength and build the 
Russian soldiers are in no way inferior to the German. It is regrettable that they 
should nevertheless find themselves panic striken and weak. We trust that the 
efforts of the British and the French to instil fresh strength and energy into them 
will prove successful. / | 


16. The Mukhbir-i-Dakhan, of the 8th August, referring in a lengthy leader to 
the completion of the third year of the war writes :— 
The fourth anniversary of the «When we look back over the past three years, 
8 we see clearly that Britain has not failed in her 
object, but is gradually succeeding in those aims for the attainment of which she 
undertook to expend her blood and treasure. We hope before the end of this year 
she will compel Germany to make peace. Great Britain's persistence in the 
pursuit of her lofty aims and her fortitude and the countless losses and hardships, 
she has suffered during these three years, have added to her greatness and 
power.“ 


Bread famiue at aa end. 


The condition of Russia. 


[I.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(a) Police. 


17. The Andhraprakasika, of the N. Ne that ** 22 

8 i Sergeant of the Calicut police, was fin 8. 

4 Police Sergeant punished. — assaulting a clerk of Messrs. Best & Co. of that 

place and remarks that, since a police officer should not behave so, a severe 
punishment would have been better to serve as a deterrant. 


(5) Courts. N 


18. Referring to question raised by a vakil of the Madras High Court on the 
e e ger de sd 8th 2 r yin Ma ak bets their 
a ips the Chief Justice and Mr. ice Kumara- 
bon. rary Judges: sha Sastrivar, about the power of the Governor- 
t a temporary Judge of the Madras High Court for a period 
years and the discussion that then ensued, the Hindu Nesan, of the 
ider, observes that it is clear from this that there are some defects even in 

the regulations relating to the appointment of temporary additional Judges. 


Madras, 
Aug. 10th, 1917. 


ANDHRAPRAKASIEA, 


Aug. 10th, 1917. 


SampaD 
ABHYUDAYA, 
Mysore, 
Aug. 18th, 1917. 


SampPaD 
8 
ysore, 
Aug. 18th, 1917. 


Mvxustie-i-Daxnay, 


Aug. 8th, 1917. 


ANDHRAPRAKAGIKA, 
Madras, 
Aug. 10th, 1917. 


Hupe Nusa, 
Aug. Loch, 1917. 


ARDURAPATRIKA, 
Madras, 
Aug. 1c th, 1917. 


Ka Pn, 
Caheut, 
Aug. 11th, 1917. 


K @A- 
VARTAEANI, 


Madras, 
Jaly 14th, 1917. 
Varun, 
Devakotai, 
July 30th, 1917. 


Dame, 


Madras, 
Aug. 8th, 1917. 


Dawa Paraixa, 
Madras, 
Aug. 8th, 1917. 


Duavipar, 


Ang: 9, 1917. The Educational Conference at 
Simla. 
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taking any further action in the matter. 


23. The Dravidaz, of the 8th August, publishes in Tamil an abstract of the 
views e 


xpress 
A special meeting of the Senate. 6th idem on ‘Indian Universities under Home 


24. The Dravida Patrika, of the 8th August, writes :—Indeed 99 per cent of 
our people do not know the history of our country. 
Even the few that have learnt English are reading 
the histories of this country written by foreigners, which contain many mistakes. 
This study too has now gone down. The authorities of the Educational Depart- 
ment consider that a knowledge of the history of our country is not very essential 
to our 8 Many of our students have studied well the histories of England, 
me, and they know much about Napolean, Wellington and Alexander 

but very little of the heroes of our country like Arjuna, a and Ranjit Singh. 


Many of our people are of opinion that our ancestors were 
intellect and that they were timid 


The study of history. 


Greece and 


é persons. All this is due to their ignorance of 
the history of our country and the absence of interest in this matter on the part of 
the Government. We have several grievances in connection with this subject. 
Firstly, we have no proper history at present. Those written by foreigners 
contain several additions and omissions, and this is indeed natural when the 
history of. the country is written by a foreigner. Therefore, professors amongst 
us who have attainments in history should, on the basis of the ancient histories, 
write auew the history of our country. Further, we must urge the Government 


to introduce the study of history as a compul bject i colleges and 
schools. The patriots of our set Rate Be fap Ar leon t 


in our people a great desire for the stud 


uld, in several ways, endeavour to create 
y of history. The more our people take 


19. The Andhrapairika, of the 10th August, has a Telugu version of the letter Rac 

se. Gf a ‘Trichinopol ndent, published in Nev [i Ma 

The Tnichinopoly riot. India, of the 7th A =o the transfer of ver! 

the sepoy riot case to the file of the Sub-Collector of Karur. The paper is at a the 

loss to know the grounds on which the transfer was made from the court of an to 

Indian Magistrate to- that of a European Magistrate. - 2 

20. Referring to the difference of opinion in Malabar as to the location of the 

1 21 the Additional Sub-Court of Calicut, the Keralg 135 

The Additional Sub-Court of Patrita, of the 11th August, points out that to suit Sin 

Calicut. the convenience of the litigant public it would be cr 

better, if the court in question be located at Tirur, and hopes that this matter will wh 

receive the attention of the authorities concerned. n * 

(d) Educa lion. int 

21. The Tali ar tamani, of the 14th July, re uces the comments of 1 

1 the Swadesamitraa, ot bp idem on this subject r 

Free and compulsory primary which are abstracted in paragraph 31 of Report 8 
2 No. 31 of 1917. 

22. Referring to the proposal to establish a College for the sons and relations fic 

2 College. Mad : of the zamindars in this Presiden „the Vaisya- Pr 

3 mitran, of the 30th July, makes ost the same an 

observations as the Hindu Nesan and the Swadesamiiran of Madras of the 25th idem sa 

on this subject abstracted in ph 26 of report No. 31 of 1917, and concludes re 

with the remark that the Government and the zamindars will consider well before a 


ed by the Jus ice in its leader of the 


ar inferior to us in 


to this study, the more patriotic will they grow and the greater will be the 


progress of our country. 


The same paper publishes, from the 


atriotism, in Which the writer remarks in 
ustories of this country, which are written 
necessity for a correct histo 
introduction of the study of this 


n ofa ndent an article on 
almont the, seve strain about the 


by foreigners, and insists upon the 


being written anew by true Indians and for the 
history as a compulsory subject in schools. 


25. Adverting to the nomination of four persons to represent this Presidency 


in the Edu 


pas Rada Son. to be held at Simla 
to the statement said to. have been made by 


' 
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Rao Bahadur K. Seshu:Ayyar at a public meeting held two years ago in the 
Mayavaram High School, that great harm would ' result by makin ike shade of 
vernaculars compulsory in this Presidency, the Dravidan, of the 9th idem, makes 
the following observations :—The four delegates that proceed from this Presidency 
to Simla represent all the courses of instruction that have been prescribed in the 
various schools here. Two of these are Brahmans. Perhaps, in the opinion of 
the Government it is not possible to find evan one from among the non-Brahmans. 
. . . Such a lover of the vernaculars as Mr. K. Seshu Ayyar is proceeding to 
Simla as the representative of the Educational authorities! If the. Brahmans 
can have relations and others who can plead in their behalf in different places, 
what is it that is not possible for them ? 


Considering the present position of the non-Brahmans, we have often, through, — 


the medium of this paper, requested the Madras Government to further their 
interests, whenever the opportunity occurred. as these are the only persons that 
can truly serve the Government. The action of the Government in still having 
confidence in the Brahmans, who are indeed working with the idea that the 
English rulers should quit India, and thus subjecting themselves to various 
troubles, is like setting the fox to keep the geese. 

Could not the Government find out any persons possessing the required quali- 
fications to go to Simla among the Christians, Muhammadans and others in this 
Presidency ? Why not they select one from among the Brahmans, if necessary, 
and nominate the other from among the other classes? We are not in the least 
satisfied with the Brahman delegates who are to proceed to Simla to discuss matters 
relating to education. The action of the Government in selecting them is indeed 
a foolish one. 


26. The Swadesamitran, of the 9th August, reproduces in Tamil the gist of 
a lecture delivered by Lord ' Stafford Northcote, an 
ex-Secretary of State for India, before the students 
of the St. Andrew’s University as its Rector, and referring to certain observations 
then made by him, that it was not his intention to abate the true interest that 
students have in political matters but that he should commend such a spirit in 


Students and politics. 


them, that this spirit, even wore liable to errors, would maintain the true 


aspect of a free Government and that, if the youths of the ones did not take 
an active part in political life, it was like the séasons of the year divested of the 


spring, writes as follows:—All are aware of the orders issued by the several. 


Provincial Governments of this country that students should not breathe in the 
political atmosphere. It is but necessary to refer at this juncture to the above 
statement made by an ex-Secretary of State for India. In the light of this state- 
ment, we are ata loss to know what the reply would be of those who contend 
that students should not take part in politics. 


27. The Dravidan, of the 10th August, reproduces in Tamil an abstract of 


} . 1 
English in Secondary echools. pod 1 1 = same subject appearing in Justice 


28. The Calcutta correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 10th August, 

Th ae hears that the B.Sc. students under the Calcutta 

e Caloutta University. University will be compelled to study English 
literature, which they had not to study hitherto. He compares this subject to a 
demon thrust upon the students and remarks that tlie Calcutta University appears 


do de taking a retrograde step. 
(e) Local and Municipal. 


29. A correspondent of the 1 1 the Ath 5 dwells at length 
: . upon the hardships caused to the people, especiall 

The Corporation of Medres. the poorer — on account of ‘the — 4 of a 
number-of public taps and the admixture of filtered and unfiltered water now 
eine the city and prays that the Sorporation should take steps to supply 
y filtered water to the people as before and to re-open the public taps and 
allow a free flow of water in those that are now closed. He invites thé special 
attention of the Corporation to the fact that there are no house-connections 


+ f ft 
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Dravipar, | 
Madras, 
Aug. 10th, 1917. 
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whatever i Nagamani Sarang street, Komaliswaranpet, and oven the one ublie 

recently opened in that street has been closed for the last three or four month, 
which has resulted in no little inconvensence to the people in that street and 
suggests that the Corporation should see that the public tap is kept open always 


30. The Hindu Wan, of the 9th August, writes :—The Presidents of all the 
Distriet Boards in the Madras Presidency are indeed 

Elected Presidents of District officials It is the Collector of the et con- 
Bond- cerned that holds this office. It has throughout been 
the opinion of the Government that non-officials would not be fit for it. We are 
at a a tu know as to how the duties of the President of a IIistriet Board could 
not be managed by a non-official. No other special qualifications are necessary 
for this office than. aad ge capacity to tour round the district and the desire 
to learn things pe y. The Government, however, are obstinate in thinking 
that these qualifications could be by District Collectors alone and not 
by others. While this is the state of affairs in this Presidency, it is quite different 
in Bengal. We do not understand how a system that suits Bengal cannot suit 
this Presidency. Why not the experiment tried in Bengal of placing the District 
Boards under the management of elected Presidents, be tried here also? Have 
the non-officials who have been tried in this Presidency as Vice-Presidents of 
District Boards, proved themselves to be incomepetent to hold that office? No. 
They have, on the other hand, established beyond doubt their capacity to dis- 
charge the duties of that office creditably While this is the case, we do not see 
why the Government should be afraid to try non-officials'as Presidents of District 
Boards. We cannot attribute the tardiness of the Government in this matter to 
any other reason than their fear that the influence of the District Collectors, who 
are Civilians, would thereby be affected to a small extent. It is, indeed, strange 


to think that when persons, who have had no touch whatever with official matters, 


can hold the office of a Member of the Executive Council satisfactorily with the 

Civilian members thereof, they cannot conduct themselves successfully as Presidents 
of District Boards. 

31. Referring to the election of Rao Bahadur P. Thi ya erg 1 

f Municipal Commissioner after a long interval, the 

n Bahadur P. Thiaygeray® Andhraprakasika, of the 1 Ith August, says :—The 

very mention of the name of Mr. Chetti is annoy- 

ing to some people. There is room to suspect that this may be the reason for 

the delay in the publication of his election. We pray that the Hon’ble the 


Diwan Bahadur P. Rajagopala Achariyar will not give room for any such 
misapprehension. 


32. The Manorama, of the 10th August, rejoices at the decision of the Bengal 
Presidents of local boards. ppointment by election 


Government to permit the a 
of a non-official as President of a District Board, as 
an experimental measure, which the Madras Government will do well to follow, 
though, according to a previous, statement of the Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur 
Rajagopala Achariyar’s, it would seem that the Madras Government considered it 
derogatory to copy the Acts of other Provinaial Governments, points out that 
there can be no loss of prestige in doing so, when the Acts to be followed are 
good in themselves, and tha 
this respect, there can be no objection to their taking action under the Local 
Boards Act of 1881, which all local governments should have done long ago, and 
observes that it is to be hoped that the Government will even now realise the 
necessity of introducing this small reform, which is the first step in self-government 
in all parts of the country. 
33. Qaumi Report, of the 9th August, writes:—The 

3 Bahadur Muhammad Bazlulla Sahib Bahadur, B. A.; 
officer, Khan Bahadur Mubam. °° Revenue officer to the Corporation was publish 
mad HBazlulla Sahib Bahadur, in yesterday’s Gazette. is is really a very 

happy choice 


B.A. ' 2 
' , We have often drawn attention to his ability, 
efficiency, and influence. The community thinks so much of his position among 


intment of Khan 


t, if they cannot intimate the Bengal Government in 


E „0 @o,82. _ B 
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his co-religionists that only recently there was a demonstration which had for its 
object the obtaining of a permanent place for him in view of the great advantage 
the community and the Government would derive from his retention in Madras. 
It affords us much pleasure to find that the desire expressed by public demonstra- 
tion and through the medium of these columns has been fulfilled. 


We consider the appointment an absolutely ordinary one in view of his 
ability and fitness and at the same time we deplore the fact that revenue figures 
will compel him to reject the learned writing and forensic logic of which he is so 
skilful an exponent. Nevertheless it is regarded asa stepping stone to future 
advancement and we are sure he will soon be placed where he can find a suitable 
scope for his great intellectual gifts. | ao 


In conclusion the Editor hopes that after Mr. Bazlullah has rendered the 
services immediately required of him by the Corporation or when the first 
opportunity occurs, the Government will give him an appointment consistent with 
his claims and the demands of the community. 


34. The Jaridah-1-Rozgar, =; 9 10th a writes :—At present the health 1 — 
i N of the city o ras seems to be anything but good. Aug. 10th, 1917. 
Public health in Madras It, therefore, behoves the public 15 — = 
utmost care and caution in order to safeguard their health. Cholera is prevalent 
in certain quarters of the city, and from the Corporation report it appears that 
fifteen persons died of this disease last week. 

On referring to the mortality report we find the death-rate for the last two 

months exceeded that for the corresponding period for the last twelve years! 
The only reason, that can be assigned for this, is that the public do not pay the 
slightest attention to the laws of health; while their indifference to the need for 
domestic cleanliness is phenomental! The amazing part of it is, if a case of 
cholera occur, no one is informed of the fact with the inevitable result that the 
whole family it. There is, however, something still more amazing. Should 
the officers of the Health Department obtain information on the subject and proceed 
to the house to destroy the cholera germs and to disinfect the place they are hood- 
winked and told that death was due to other causes. 

We consider that this rise in death-rate is due to the very injurious effect of 
filtered mixed with unfiltered water. It is true that warning was given by the 
Health De ent that water should be boiled before being used, but what can 
be expected from a public that care little about their health ? 

Now that certain new appointments and transfers have been made in te 
Corporation, it is hoped that new measures, having for their object the improve- — 
ment of public health, will be taken up, and that steps will be taken to ameliorate 
the distressing condition of the people. 8 


(J) Salt and Abkari. 


35. The Liva - u- Islam, of the 2nd August, echoes the sentiments of the lava-vr-Isux, 
Swadesamitran, of the 26th ultimo on this subject, Aug. 22. 1917. 
Rise in the price of salt. which are abstracted in paragraph 43 of Report 
No. 31 of 1917. 
The Vanmkulamitran, for August, reproduces the comments of the Lokopakari, — 
of the 30th ultimo, on the same subject abstracted in the same paragraph of the u in. 
above report. | 


(k) General. 


36. The Vannikulamitran, for August, reproduces an article on this subject —ů—ů 
published by the Swadesamitran of the 28th ultimo august 1917. 
The Johannesburg tram-car and abstracted in paragraph 61 of Report No. 31 | 


y of 1917. 


37, The Dravidabhimani, of the 3rd August, reproduces an article on this Dszavivasancenz, 
subject from the Lokopakari of Madras, of the 30th ae ded, lud. 
The Home Rule flag. ultimo, whieh is abstracted in paragraph 66 of 
Report No. 31 of 1917. : 3 


Varant, 


Devakottai, 
duly 28rd, 1917. 


VaisTAMITRAR, 
Devakotiai, 
July 23rd, 1917. 


Dravipa Parma, 
Madras, 
Aug. 8th, 1917. 


>’ §8.. In reproducing some of the 
Nesen, of the 19th July 
The new Secretary of State for 65 of 


India. 
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comments of the Swadesam#trax and the Hiady 


accepted this office in the best interests of this country. 
39. The Vaisyamitran, of the 23rd July, writes :—The Government of India 


Reforms in the Indian consti- 


tution. the 


: act at 


, abstracted in 
Ne. 30 of 1917, the Viisy 
of the 23rd July, 
Mr. Montagu as the Secretary of State for 


paragraph 


welcomes the appointment of 
India, observing that he has indeed 


are saying that they are going to introduce certain 
reforms. When we — the manner in which 
t and their want of 


confidence in the people, it cannot be said that the object of the people would be 
realised. At the present juncture when the whole world is striving hard for 
liberty, it does not appear why the authorities have not 


the case of India alone. 


fault with them. It is stated that the Indi 
Indian leaders are indeed conducting themselves with 


their views in 


The bureaucracy are fully aware of the help rendered 
by our brethren and sisters, in co-operation with the westerns, in this 


at war 
and yet they do not show even the least sympathy towards them, but are finding 


should not grow excited. The 
patience. When we 


consider the statement made in the House of Commons by Mr. Montagu from his 


experience of the Indians which he has gained during 
try, that the Government of India should conduct themselves in such a way 


coun 


his short tour round this 


that they will be responsible to the Indians, his liberal views about Indian reforms 
and other matters relating to India become clear. It is also stated that certain 


schemes of reforms are being 


India and that they would be published shortiy. 


prepared in the office of the Secretary of State for 
We should with perseverance 


endeavour, by peaceful means, to obtain the necessary privileges from the 


Government themselves. 


40. The United Church Herald, for August, writes on this subject as 


The internment of Mrs. Besdat 
and her two colleagues. 


adoption of any policy whatever 


this 


acquisition of 


follows :—Mrs. Besant was causing 


country, 


in this matter. 


an agitation in 


ilally among the students for the 
3 


was advocating the 
There is no doubt that the 


Indians will be granted Home Rule when they become fit for it. Mrs. Besant has 
by the eloquence of her speeches drawn the college students to her side and made 
them even neglect their stndies. So, her internment, which precludes her from 


continuing her mischievous acts, has given satisfaction to all disinterested patriots 
who have always the interest of India at heart. 


41. The Dravida Patrika, of the 5th August, writes :—This 
coun ini 


Indian aspirations. 


great Indian 


try is gaining novel features and there are 


many reasons for the same. The Minto-Morley 


reforms of 1909 were the first to 


administration of the coun 


give the Indians some responsibility in the 


try, and this was considered by them as the first step 


for the attainment of self-government. The war having then broken out, the 


loyalty and the administrative responsibility of the Indians and their co-operation 
with the Government became apparent, and these manifested the progress and 


patriotism of the Indians and their 


feeling, and it betokens sound 
people are fulfilled. Some may 
adoption of repressive measures, s 


yet heard of anything being achie 


held in ry with the object of acquiri 
indicative of this feeling. It is 8 4 


ion to see that the 


thie br feats 
in the histery of the world, as the result of 


British Govern- 


rest a to try to supp 


We 


This 


ress this 


of the 
by the 


have not 4s 
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repressive measures. Hence the people of this country grew excited, and the 
— caused in the Presidencies of Bengal and Bombay and in tbe Punjab 
illustrates the truth of this statement. It is indeed necessary that the authorities 
should realise this truth. The prestige of the English in this country is greatly 
valued and the people here will not see to its being affected in the least. Those 
who, by their acts or by persuasion attempt to do anything to the contrary, be 
they Indians ur Englishmen, should indeed be deemed to be seditionists. 


It will not be in keeping with the facts recorded in the history of the world 
to say that Indians should be given administrative rights only after all of them 
have been reformed. Have countries which are now in an eminent position 
advanced only after the people therein were reformed ? What was the condition 
of the Russians some time back? Have they become fit for freedom only after all 
of them were reformed? Has not Japan, which was in a very low condition 40 
years ago, become within a short time one of the great powers of the world ? 
One important lesson has to be learnt from this. That is, the grant of self- 
government subject to the British supremacy as, in Canada, Australia, etc., is the 
best means for training countries like India in the methods of Home Rule. Such 
a grant would increase the administrative responsibility of the Indians and make 
them more united and energetic than before. 


42. The Liva - ul- Islam, of the 9th August, reproduces an article on caste 
differences contributed by a correspondent to the 
The Brahmans and Non- Dravidan, of the 30th ultimo, which is abstracted in 


Brahmans. 
of 1917. 


The Dravidan, of the 9th August, says:—Even now the officials say that 
nothing can be done without the help of Brahmans. 
* Brahmans aad Non- They appoint only Brahmans to responsible offices. 
rabmene. ö The administrators of this country have thus failed 
to maintain impartiality in distributing offices among Brahmans and non- 
Brahmans in proportion to their respective population. The condition of our 
people in offices continue without any improvement. The Government, subject 
to the influence of Brahmans, treat our people with a stepmotherly affection. 
We must invite their attention to this. hen the English came here and 
established their rule in this country, it was indeed our people that joined them 
and rendered them the necessary help. Even now it will be clear that it is our 
people that rally to the support of the Government and oppose the Home Rule 
propagandists who are reviling the Government and are trying to shake its 
foundation and wrest it from the rulers. If the Government would only consider 
these things well and come forward to treat our people with kindness, some of the 
differences between the Brahmans and ourselves will cease to be in the course of 
a few days. 


A correspondent of the Tamilian, of the 8th August dwells at length upon 
Brab the way in which the Tamilian has been week after 
mans and Non-Brahmans. veek taking the cudgels against the Aryans 
(Brahmans) for their having trodden down and teased, in very many ways, the 
Dravidians (Non-Brahmans) and hailing the starting of the Dravidan as another 
advocate of the Non-Brahman cause, describes it as searching for the Brahmans 
wherever they are and delivering severe attacks on them in the following strain: 
Where are the Aryans who cheated the Dravidians and made them their slaves ? 
Where are the lazy people who claimed everything for themselves and quietly 
consumed it? Where are the. Af/échds who fraudulently deceived the Dravidians 
into believing that they (the Brahmans) were of a higher caste having emanated 
from the face of Brahma? Where are the low caste people who, under the guise of 
sacrifices, roasted and ate cattle, horses and snakes ? Where are those people who 
declared that the sin of cohabiting with the wife of a preceptor could be ex piated 
presenting cows to the Brahmans? Where are the different classes of people 
who have written many unnatural stories called Puranas ? Where are the Brah- 
mans who have deceived the Dravidians and, converting temples into choultries, 
dave been quietly eating of them? Where are the base ones who presented hot 


the fifth paragraph on page 2102 of Report No. 31 
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League in Madras. 
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Wan ing them by a wet cloth, as oblations to the diety? Where are the 
bricks, covering ane falently sold a very small quantity of saffron and sacred 
ashes for a rupee ? | 


43. The Swadesanitran and the Hindu Nesan, of the 10th, August, publish in 
Tamil the proceedings of a public meeting held in 
ing of the Home Rule the Gobble Mall water the ansstees of the Madras 
Home Rule League on the 9th idem to welcome 
Mrs. Sivakamu Ammal and Messrs. Deobhanker and Shiva Rao who have come 
to Madras to work for Home Rule. The proceedings appear in extenso in the 
Hindu of the same date. | 
Adverting to the proceedings of the public meeting held on the 9h 
4 eas eee ; August under the auspices of the Home Rule League, 
Sie tiie Madras, to welcome Mrs. Sivakamu Ammal and 
Messrs. Deobhanker and Shiva Rao, who have come 
from Bombay to work for Home Rule, the Swadesami tran, of the 10th idem, writes 
as follows:—All should ponder ‘over the views given out by Dr. S. Subrah- 
manya Ayyar in his introductory speech. The time has come nigh for the 
authorities to realise how the feelings of the people change with the times, to 
consider their responsibility deeply and to act with great foresight. As the two 
great organisations, viz., the and the Muslim League, are going to meet 
at Allahabad in October next to decide the expediency of adopting the method of 
passive resistance, the authorities will do well to*tealise the trend of the times and 
rectify in the meanwhile the blunder they have committed. If really they have 
a mind to do so, Sir Subrahmanya Ayyat has suggested the procedure to be 
adopted by them. It is not possible to describe the excitement caused in the minds 
of those present at the meeting when they heard Sir Subrahmanya Ayyar read 
the letter written to him by the mother of Muhammad Ali and Shaukat Ali who 
have been under internment for the last 27 months. That letter is indeed a 
sufficient proof of the new feeling that has arisen in India. We firmly believe 
that the bureaucracy too will be profited by a perusal of the letter. The British 
were at no time of pressure found wanting in statesmanship. Will it therefore 
be wrong on the part of those who have known the excellence of the British rule 
to expect that such policy as is compatible with the present condition of India 
will be adopted at this juncture ? 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 1 August, while 8 the proceedings 

a of the meeting, reports Sir S. Subrahmanya Ayyar 
* of the Madras Home to have a Slices We must — passi ve 
* resistance to show that the people will not be terri- 

fied merely because the authorities resort to greater an er repressive 
measures. What is the use of such unwise orders as the one ibiting students 
attending political meetings, when there was no objection to publish in this country 
papers like the judgment of Lord Shaw? There is no other means of allaying the 
present indignation of the people than to cancel the annulments. If Mrs. Besant 
is not releaged, it is doubtful if she will regain her health. So if we are negligent 
in any the slightest degree in getting her released, we will be committing 4 
great sin. The paper reports Khan Bahadur Safdar Hussain Sahib to bave 


said that if the actions of Besant were unlawful, the internments were 
non-religious. 


44. The Vaisyamitran, of the 30th July, writes :—The word swadcshism had 


Swadeeh its origin irom the Indian National Congres. 
1 itself on the minds 


This elegant word first im 
of the true sons of mother Bharata and began to spread the country at 
the time of the partition of Bengal during the Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon. This 
doctrine of swadeshism was approved even by the Indian National Congress during 
its session of 1906 under the presidency of the late Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. From 
that day it is clear that the swadeshi spirit has found favour with the people of 
Indis. . The agitation was indeed somewhat strong in the inning. An Indian 


Industrial Exhibition was * in conjunction with Indian — 
he uerats, who wanted to this obstructed | 
growth by stating that sedition was to . Judges 
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were of opinion that the propagation of swadeshi feeling could not be considered 
to be seditious. Yet, as there are neither industrial colleges nor facilities for the 
improvement of mechanical industries, the Indian industries have not progressed. 
Though the bureaucrats are fully aware that the spread of the swadeshi feeling is 
no sedition, yet, on account of the love of their country, they make themselves 
bold to characterise it as seditious. Since the internment of Mrs. Besant and her 
colleagues, the swadesht spirit has grown somewhat strong in Southern India; and 
in the protest meetings held in different 7 in connection with these internments 
lectures are delivered on swadeshism, and swadeshi stores are opened. The bureav- 
crats are prohibiting lectures on swadeshism at certain places considering them to 
be seditious. This is not in the least desirable. How can it be seditious to say, 
or to take a vow, that the articles produced by Indian industries should be 
purchased ? In olden days all the necessaries of life could be had without goin 
in for foreign articles, while at present machine-made yarns, dyes and lace 
required for weaving fine cloths should be had only from foreign countries. It 
cannot be said that there is no admixture of foreign articles in those that are now 
said to be swadeshi ones. Pure swadeshism will be possible only when we attain 
swaraj. It is indeed a noble thing to expect that even the Indians, who are under 
the same ruler. should advance and acquire equal rights like the colonists without 
thinking that there isan admixture of sedition in the words Vande Mataram— which 
means I bow to mother Bharata—swadeshism and Home Rule Leagues, in the 
demand for Home Rule and in the lectures which are delivered to the people in 
connection with these. 


45. Adverting to the assurance said to have been given by Messrs. Deo- 
“The Bombay Trio.” bhanker and Shiva Rao at the meeting held in 
5 Bombay before they left for Madras to serve on the 

staff of New India, that they would conduct that paper more vigorously and adopt 
the method of passive resistance and thereby resist the orders of the Madras Gov- 
ernment in case the latter should come forward to punish them for their fortitude 
in the conduct of that paper, and to the statement made by Mr. Horniman on the 
same occasion thut, if the Madras Government should punish the Indians from 
Bombay working in Madras, two men or even a hundred, if necessary, for every 
such individual would be sent to Madras and made to adopt the method of passive 
resistance, the Dravidan, of the 8th August, writes:—The method of passive 
resistance is least suited to this country. It has just now raised itshead. It may 
be compared to a dire contagious disease and, unless rooted out in the very 
beginning, it will spread rapidly and is certain to create great trouble. The adop- 
hon of this policy was found to be indispensable in the days of Mr. Gandhi in 
South Africa. We are not indentured coolies like the Indians therein Who has 
prevented us from travelling freely in tram-cars, railway carriages and steamers ? 
Has any poll-tax been levied on the Indians under the British rule? Are we 
living outside the city with our wives and children ? The Home Rulers first 


spoke of Home Rule. A few days hence they raised a cry for swadeshism and 


gathered together in different places and spoke of it. Some of them then hid 
emselves in a corner, some were turned out of this Presidency and the others 
are now trying to introduce the adoption of passive resistance in this province 
and threatening us and the Government thereby. The vain boast of those Home 
Rulers should therefore be immediately J. by the Government. We do not 
ow what action Lord Pentland proposes to take in this matter from Ootacamund. 
o consider that it would be highly desirable to prevent the Bombay Trio“ 
and others of their stamp from entering this Presidency. 
Adverting to the proceedings of the public meeting held in Madras to 
“The Bombay Trio.” weleome Mrs. Sivakamu Ammal and Messrs. 
n Deobanker and Shiva Rao who have come from 
Bombay to work for Homé Rule, and describing the same as a new scene of the 
Home ule Drama, the Dravidan, of the 11th August, makes the following obser- 
vations:— These three were accorded welcome, and many made eloquent speeches 
on the occasion. The cymbal was sounded so that the Drama might begin! The 
is Brahnians will be behind the scenes and push only others to risk the 
cag er! If these lose, they will run! If these succeed, the profit is only 


urs! ( Be first at the feast and last at the fight is indeed true of these 
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him, he was not prepared to obey the same, there is not the slightest doubt that 
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„ 46. Referring to the statement made by Lord Selborne in the House of Lords 
to the effect. that titles are sometimes an)ustifiably 
Grant of titles. conferred and that the reasons for the grant of these 
titles should be made known, the Swadesamitran, of the 9th August, observes :_ 
We trust that the authorities and the 1 would ponder over the suggestion 
made by Lord Selborne that the Prime Minister should assure the King- Emperor 
that the recommendations for the grant of titles are not made in consideration of 
any financial help rendered by or expected from any person. Noone will take 
exception to the grant of titles to the persons who deserve them. But it is only 
when something transpires contrary to expectations, that the people begin to 
entertain suspicions. 


47. The Swadesamitran, of the 4 A Nee N. a I source be income 

has been in the Harbour authorities in 

. Madras, and this has ‘sins’ the approval of the 
Government in April last. That source will indeed cause hardship and disgust to 
the ordinary people. The friends or others who desire to receive or send off 
third-class passengers alighting from or embarking on the steamers in the port 
have to pay a fee of 4 annas per head to secure admission into the harbour. 
Some aspects of this new tax have to be noticed. Though this tax has been levied 
on the score of inadequacy of revenue, why should it be impused only in the case 
of those who desire to receive or send off third-class passengers? Why has it not 
been imposed in the case of the first- and second-class passengers also? Proper 
reasons should be adduced for this. Many are aware that the third-class passen- 
gers are treated differently whether in the railway or steamer journey. It should 
he noted in this connection that mostly the third-class ers are poor Indians 
and that the first- and second- class passengers are non-Indians. It is essential to 


see that, before introducing a new source of income, unnecessary complaints and 
troubles are not caused thereby. 


48. In the course of an article on this subject contributed by a en 

le aa to the Hindu Nesan of the 9th A t, the following 

11 politienl siteation. observations occur: We pce. gr hero under: 
stand with what intention and for what reasons the Government have interned 
Mrs. Besant. There are grounds for believing that the of State for out 
India would have now at least realised whether it was ible to suppress the 
Home Rule agitation although it was possible to Nes. Besant. I firmly 
believe that at least Mr. Montagu will carefully consider the present agitation in 
India, and the unanimous complaint of the great Indian leaders, and do the 
needful in the matter so as not to allow any further development of the present 
unrest. If the Government will only consider a little as to the reason why, when 
condemning the externment order issued against Mr. K. k. Karandikar, Mr. 
Horniman stated that, in case an internment order was unjustifiably issued against 


they would cancel the orders issued and the proceedings taken by them. The 
absence in England of proper means to truly represent the events that take place 
here, is not in keeping with the present time. Therefore, if, as proposed by the 
Congress, several representatives are elected and sent to England as quickly as 
ble, they will be able to impress the real state of affairs on the minds of the 
nglish statesmen who are known for their democratic views. Such an action 
would induce them to have these orders cancelled at once. There is no use in 
vainly representing our grievances through the press and in holding protest 
meetings for the purpose in various places. We trust, therefore, that the Congress 


leaders will meet together and decide the course of action to be adopted at the 
present juncture. 


Again as regards the selection of the President of the 2 for this yest, 

Sir 8. Subrahmanya Ayyar has, in every letter written by him, stated that no 

useful p would be gained by electing any other than Mrs. Besant. Tüe 

more the overnment dislike her acts, the greater is our duty to praise the same. 
The Andhrapatrika, of the 11th August, contains in English under . 
e heading a te ic summary of a ‘spec 

Political 1 
is 2 1 pape reviewed : delivered in by Sir Rabindranath Tagore, 
| in which occurs the following :—The people of this 
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country must comprehend: before they could be free that they were absolutely 
their own masters and as such they would attain the desired end The Govern- 
ment officials in India could never succeed in stifling a just cause by the weapon of 
internment and repression. It was absurd for them to say after 150 years’ rule in 
this country that Bengal would not feel for Madras just when British people were 
laying down their lives for Belgium and France. There was no truth in the 

ment advanced on behalf of the Government that the people of this country 
must go through ull stages of political education in order to be a self-governing 
nation. The Parliament of Britain at the present day was the revolution of a 
system which had run its course throygh numberless blunders. The procedure 


for preserving prestige at the cost of sense of justice inherent in British people 
would be fatal to the British administration in India. 


The Desamata, of the 8th August, says in its leader: — Ever since Lord 
| Sydenham wrote his article under the heading 


The present political situation. 4e Danger in India,” the rulers have been following 


a repressive policy. They obstructed all constitutional agitation of the Indians 


40 obtain their birthright of sélf-government. Considering the struggle for 
independence * on in other countries, Mrs. Besant availed herself of the 
opportunity started an agitation for Home Rule for India. Her speeches and 
her writings inspired in the minds of the Indians a profound desire for Home 
Rule. The Indians had already been aware of the way in which the Government 
regarded the desires of the people. They also knew that Lord Morley’s adminis- 
trative reforms were not of any advantage td India. The seed of the desire for 
self-government had thus already sprouted in the Indian heart, and an ivdividual 
was wanted who could help its growth, and make that desire known to the outside 
world. Such an individual was found in Mrs. Besant, who read the Indian heart 
and accordingly started the Home Rule movement. This movement is not for 
complete Home Rule. Everi moderates have expressed their approval of, and 
. with, the movement and have set about to work in connection with it. 
But the Government have not only expressed themselves against the movement, 
but also put repressive measures into force by interning Mrs. Besant, Mr. Wadia 
and Mr. Arundale. . . The Madras Government have driven Mr. Karandikar 
out of the Madras Presidency. . . The authorities have stopped the proposed 
Calcutta protest meeting. These are examples of the repressive policy 
pursued by the Government. We consider it unjust that the Government should 
violate the natural rights of man and show a hostile attitude to the Home Rule 
movement, and pray that they will reconsider the matter and do justice. 


A correspondent to the Tisinapatrita, of the 11th August, making obser- 
Political agitati vations on the past work of the Congress, writes :— 
wien aguation. . . . The congressmen, instead of attempting 
to do anything practical for the benefit of the people with self-help, have been 
satisfied with adopting resolutions containing prayers and returning to their own 
duties. For doing this work they sent lacks of rupees to England. They 
laboured under the misapprehension that merely with this, England would give 
up her own gain and give us rights and liberties. 

For the reason that the Government did not grant their prayers in the matter 
annulling the partition of Bengal, the Beugalis led political agitation into new 
paths, and commenced the four movements: the swaraj movement, the swadexhi 
movement, the boycotting of foreign goods, and national education. Since 
1905, they began to make earnest attempts for achieving their end. In 
order to lamp the’ enthusiasm of our youths the Government then secured the 
co-operation of some of the Congress leaders and deported some others. The 
people of Bengal and their leaders were gratified with the annulment of the parti- 
hon of Bengal and they grew indifferent to the said movements. From the year 
1908'to 1915 the Congress was managed by those who were called moderates and 
Prolonged a lifeless existence. . . The prospect of post-war reforms in the 


: 


has 
tity for practical work and her unparallelled powers of speech and, in 1916, 
the All-India National Congress convened at Lucknow, by bringing together 
all the Hindu and the Muhammadan leaders, In that meeting all our leaders 


empire awakened us also, and Mrs. Annie Besant-employed her wonderful 
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proposed such reforms in the present system of: 
conducive to the securing of popular liberties. Mrs. Besant strongly urged 


202 


5 New India that the same reforms must be introduced soon into the system 
of relitical administration and for doing 80 the Government subjected her and 
her coworkers to the punishment of internment. But this agitation has spread 
throughout the country and is growing amongst the people by the agency of 
Home Rule Leagues and newspapers. And our Government not being able to- 
stop this by means of trials in courts and punishments under the existing laws are 
interning our leaders one after another on the plea of the safety of the country. 
Though our agitation is constitutional, the bureaucracy in India condemn it for 
fear that it may succeed and convince the people of England, and that thereby 
the power of the Indian bureaucracy may go down. According to laws, there ig 
nothing wrong in the agitation. The executive departments in all the provinces 
are making these efforts in order to induce us to receive whatever the Government 
gives after the war and keep quiet. From these facts it is clear that the 
resolutions made in the form of prayers all these thirty years were useless and that 
unless we employ a weapon which is not opposed to law, our complaints cannot 
be heard by the British democracy. ‘This weapon is called ive resistance. 
There are nlany ways by which we may resist the Government. How it should 
begin and how it should be adapted to changing conditions will be considered by 
our leaders who will all meet in September. If we all unanimously act up to 
their advice, there is no doubt that we wil! get real rights in the administration of 
the country. Until then, we cannot help adopting passive resistance. Methods 
of passive resistance must change gradually. They must begin with preventin 

the buying of foreign goods, particularly articles manufactured in England, an 

refraining from going to English shops; then must follow the resigning of 
honorary offices, and boycotting persons wh» seek them, i. e., dissuading people 
from seeking membership in Legislative Councils, Municipal Councils and Local 
Boards, and 2 of Honorary Magistrates, Deputy Collectors and Bench 


Magistrates. Such means we may adopt only for expréssing our disapproval of 
the action of Government. 


If passive resistance is to work successfully, we must make a political institu- 
tion, complete in itself, spread throughout the country. Our leaders must tour 
through the whole country, collect money and establish a permanent fund, appoint 
agents for each taluk un a salary of Rs. 50 per mensem, and send them to every 
village not onl J to form political leagues there but also to watch how the 
discharge their duties. Members of such leagues must explain to the villagers all 
the causes of their troubles. ‘They must enlighten them on such matters as the 
large salaries paid to foreigners in offices, our industrial, financial, political, and 
social condition compared with that of the people in other countries, and the 
results of the movement carried on till now. By doing so we will be able to 
make it known to the Government, without breaking the law, that political affairs 
cannot be managed without tlie co-operation of the people. If the said 
leaders are able to collect a thousandth part of the amount contributed by people 
to the war in the shape of gifts or loans why would not the Parliament, which 
may be said to be the mother of all democratic institutions, treat us as her equais. 


So long as our leaders do not gird up their loins and go to work, our wishes cannot 
be realised. 


49. Anent the statement mete by the Amrita Bazan Patrika, while writing on 

1 the present political situation and the repressive 

bi B 3 made measures * by the bureaucrats, that the 
N assurances given by the British Government to the 

people of India in the Charter Act of 1833, the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 and 
the Minto-Morley reforms, have indeed all ended in a disappointment, the 
Swadesamitran, of the 10th August, writes :—We have h ‘number of promises 
and declarations from responsible statesmen from the very beginning regarding 
the progress of India. The Indians, too, have given expression to their aspirations 
many atime. But when we consider whether these ises and declarations 


“have been given effect to, or whether our aspirations ha vo been fulfilled, we would 


only grow dispirited without having any, cause for satisfaction. It will not suffice 
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* Rule to India. It may take several centuries nay = even several gugas-—to. 
carry out that object. The British people should declare that they a gai 
Home Rule to the Indians within a specified time, that, as a first step in this 
direction, they would introduce extensive reforms in the administration of the 


country, and that they would thereby accept the responsibility of training the 
Indians in self-government, and act hee: blo As far as we see, this is: the 


only course whereby satisfaction can be gi ven to the Indians. 


50. Adverting to the statement made by the Lord Bishop of Calcutta. that 
a the aim of the British rule in India should be such 
* 27 7 1 fhe as to give the Indians opportunities of self-develop- 
3 i ment according to their natural bent that with this 
object in view the aim of the rulers must bo to train the Indians in self-govern- 
ment, and that to turn away from this and pray for the success of liberty would be 
hypocrisy: before God, the. Hinuu Nesan, of the Toth August, writes. —While 
80 king recently on the subject of the acquisition of Home Rule by the Indians, 
5 Lord Bishop of Bombay expressed his opinion that the Indians were making 
an unnecessary agitation inthe matter. But the views given out by the Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta on the same subject are higlily encouraging to these that desire 
to have Home Rule. Indeed there are a few here and there who speak in support 
of the Home Rule ideal of the Indians. 


The Aadhrapatrika, of mr * Ne. oe with disappointment in a 

eaderette that the Anglo-Indian papers are reprov- 
‘The Lord Bishop of Caloutta. ing the Lord Bishop of Calcutta for saying that it 
would be well to grant self-government to India. 


51. Adverting to the report — yo working — the Registration department 
n in this Presidency for the three years ending with 
The Registration copartment. 1916, the 8 of the 10th August, A as 
Every one knows that the documents presented for registration, if registered, 
are mostly returned only a week after the date of presentation. We need not say, 
however, that several documents are returned even on the very day of registration. 
We have to notice here that the number of documents so returned are found to be 
on the increase during the period. It would give relief to the people to hear that 
proper attention is paid in the matter of prompt delivery of documents after 

Our readers are aware that there is a loud cry that the pay of the clerks in 
the Registration department is very low and that the Secretary of State for India 
has issued orders for increasing the scale of pay of these clerks Full effect has 
not, however, been given to the proposals for increasing this scale of pay. The 
minimum pay of the clerks was raised from Rs. 14 to Rs. 20, but much improve- 
ment has not been made in the scale of salaries over Rs. 20. This is due to the 
financial pressure caused. by the war. Need we, therefore, say that there will be 
several clerks who, will be grievously feeling the disappointment caused by the 
delay in introducing the revised scale of pay ? 

In commenting upon the recent triennial report on the administration of 

The ae the Registration department, the Kerala Sanchari, 
Wry y. 1 on es 4 of the 15th August, remarks :—As. it is ſound from 
went. Begistret the report that there is a large saving for Govern- 

2185 ment from this department, it would be inadvisable 

on their part to cause any delay in opening new Sub- Registry offices in such 

numbers as are nec to meet the convenience of the people. It would also 

be a great relief to the hard-worked clerks of this department, if in these days 

* * of foodstuffs have gone up, their salary is enhanced as speedily 
possible. 


52. The Hindu Nesan, of the 10th August, has the following :—It may be in the 
The German trade after the war, memory of our readers that the Allied Powers met 
the : together and passed certain revolutions to curtail 
‘Qe trade of Germany after the war. Perhaps these have failed to think that the 
‘nemies also will consider similar measures. It is understood that a big bank has 


péoplé bo merely proclaim that: their. object is indebd. to, grant! 
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been opened in Germany in order to afford additional facilities for her commerce, 
America has declined to be a party to the trade agreement entered into by the 
allies, as in her opinion all the countries have to depend upon Germany for certain 
important articles. Further, the Germans have even during the period of the war, 
manufactured and stored many articles of commercial value and are also construct. 
ing steamers to enable them to send their goods to foreign countries for sale. It 
is indeed a doubt whether England and other countries can carry on their trade 
similarly. England has, besides, many responsibilities to discharge. On the 
cessation of war, she has to see to the return of the armies to their respective 
countries. She cannot, therefore, be in a tion to send her articles to India 
immediately after the war. But the condition of Germany is different. There 
is no necessity for her to send the troops to other countries. 

What arrangements have the Government made in India for the improvement 
of industries after the war? None. There is no doubt that, immediately after 
the close of.the war, England, Germany, Anierica, Japan and other countries 
would flood our country with their goods and spoil even the present industries 
of this country. The Government of India should make the necessary arrange- 
ments to avert such a disaster. 


agp Benen, 53. The Hindu Neean, of the 10th August, 2 on — f ae head 
10th, 1917, si | appearing in.the Sw aripalini o ngoon 
„ — —— — * on the appointment of Mr. Chadwick 
as the Indian Trade Commissioner, and in the course of this article the following 
observations occur:—A Commissioner like the one appointed in London for 
providing facilities for commerce between India and other countries sucli as 
France, Russia and Italy, and to look after matters relating to Indian industries 
and trade, can do good work. But it is essential that the whole attention of this 
Commissioner should be devoted to devise means for the improvement of the 
Indian trade. We firmly believe that arrangements will not be made to curtail 
the trade of India so that the other parts of the Empire may profit thereby, as 
such a procedure would only end in a loss to the Empire itself. We, therefore, 

hope that, as a result of this appointment, the trade of India would flourish. 


SwapEsaMiTRAN, 54. The Swadesamitran, of the 10th August, publishes from the pen of a 


Aug. loch, 1917. ö correspondent the proceedings of a public meetin 
* d& pais 8th idem in ide, en the — 
of the Local Home Rule League, the District Peoples’ Association and the District 
Congress Committeee, in which resolutions were passed expressing satisfaction at 
the appointment of Mr. Montagu as the Secretary of State for India and the hope 
of acquiring Home Rule during his administration, and condemning the action of 
the Government in directing Mr. K. R. Karandikar to quit this Presidency. 


| oan — 55. The Swadesamitran, of the 11th August, publishes in Tamil a telegraphic 


dng Tm, te summary of the lecture on Home Rule delivered in 
n 4 ranatn Tagore on Bengali by Sir Rabindranath Tagore at a public 
g meeting held in Calcutta on the 10th idem, which 
he appears in the Hindu of the 11th idem. 
In publishing an abstract of the above lecture, the Hindu Nesan, of the 13th 


‘ August, observes that it is essential that the Government should pay some attention 
to the views expressed by Sir Rabindranath. 


6 The Axdhrapatrika, of the ey August, contains a Telugu version of an 
Aug. 11th, 1917. : article in the Amrita Bazaar Patrika criticising the 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore. remarks of the Statesman on an article contributed 


by Sir Rabindranath Tagore on the subject of ‘‘ Nationalism in the west,” which 
appears in the Hindu of the 10th August. : 


56. Adverting to the communiqué issued by the Government pene 
1 Ren en therein the letters received from Mrs. Besant an 

* n ber two colleagues declining the offer of the Govern- 

ment permitting the publication and sale of their religious works under certain 

conditions, the Swadesamitran, of the 11th August, observes :—Mrs. Besant does 


not accept that liberty is one thing in the case of religion and another in the case 
of other matters. Liberty of speech is an indispensable factor for every propa- 


gandist work. Who can distinguish between the liberty exercised in a religious 
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ABDHERAPATRIKA, 


SwapesaMiTRan, 


Madras, 
Aug. 11th, 1917. 


novetient ad’ that erertised in political movements. The contention of Mrs 
Besant, therefore; is that, 60 far wy the endbavours’ for the maintenance of thé 

überty Of apesen are soneerned; thé Thsesophienl Sosiety and the political 
offanizati — ‘agitating for the sate purposs, and it is not therefore possible 
fot one only of these to ag duirs freedom separately. Hud Mr. Chamberinin begun 
4p bondemũ others aftet ISarning the true state of things, he could have avoided 
causing unnccessa distress and disgust to the thousands of members of the 
Theosophical Society, 


57. In the course of u long artiele on the ery for Home Rule contributed by 
& eorrespondent to the Dravidan, of the 11th August, 


@ 


Brahmans and Home Rule. 


ple are a hundred times larger in number than the Brahmans, and yet why 
should they not work hard to put an end to the arrogance of these Brahmans $0 
that these may not utter the expression Home Rule? Indeed, how great must 
be the fortitude of these Brahmans that, with the mad idea of getting His 
Rtcellency Lord Petitland removed from his office, they should go on delivering 
speeches irected against His Exeelleney, merely because he spoke against their 

irations for Home Rule. What accounts for this courage in them? It is 
indeed due to want of union, education and civilization amongst us. The uncivi- 


the following observations occur :—Our Dravidian 


Aug. 11th, 1917. 


lied Dravadians around us, on account of ignorance and want of union on their 


part, make a mountain of a mole hill, create quarrels among themselves, give 
thousands of — to these wretched Brahman vakils, and thus help them, who 
are in a very low state, to come to an eminent position in life. Are not these 
Brahmans to earn a living by begging, by conducting funeral rites and wanderin 
in search of marriage houses? Such are the qualifications of these Brahmans; . 
instead of realising the present condition of our country and the difficulties and 
sufferings experienced by our Emperor and by the people, and instead of daily 
praying to God that our Emperor may be blessed with E of mind and com- 
plete victory in the present war, these Brahmans are, like the frogs croaking in 
winter, raising, in every corner of the country, a loud cry for Home Rule. Can 
there be such seditionists as these Brahmans? Indeed they seem to have raised 
the cry without the discrimination as to how they would administer the country 
if they are granted Home Rule. Have they any knowledge at all of politics ? 
They think that political tenets are as easy to learn as the mantras they chant 
while performing funeral ceremonies. Even during the present time when the 
British Government have established law and order and have done every good 
essential for the convenience of the public, these Brahmans are playing such devil 
dance, and God alone knows what sufferings we will have to undergo if unfortu- 
nately the administration of this country should vest in them. Eventually they will 
grow jealous of each other, and causing great commotion in the country, spoil the 
prestige of India. It is their habit to kick when you kiss them and to kiss when 
youkick them. These are bringing disgrace to the very Government who have 
conferred on them high appointments, and placed them in a good position and are 
ustly ruling over the — 2 Are there any others who are as ungrateful as these 
rahmans? It is indeed our Dravidian people and the officers of the Government 
that are responsible for this attitude of the Brahmans. 


58. The Swadésamitran, of the 13th August, refers to the intense excitement 
caused at the public meeting held recently in the 
8 appeal to the Muhammad- Gokhale Hall, when Sir Subrahmanya Ayyar read 
out to those assembled the letter written to him by 
the mother of the two brothers, Muhammad Ali and Shaukat Ali, and observes :— 
There is no doubt that, after reading the message of this patriotic lady, our 


come forward, without the least hesitation, to serve their country. Need we say 
that, if there aire at least a few more mothers like this in our land to infuse a spirit 
of enthusiasm and determination in our people, our country will come up very 
on? Though the leaders in this province have evinced their sympathy suffi- 
“ently with the two Muhammadan patriots in their distress, they should now at 
least evise means to remedy the defect of their not havin followed the excellent 
Vork done by these two brothers. It was the efforts of Muhammad Ali that 


Hindu, Muhammadan and Christian brethren will all of them take courage and 


SwWanzsaurraan, 
M 


Aug. 13th, 1917. 
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te with all for the 
even greater strength and zeal than the Hindus to serve the country. 
59. Adverting to the permission accorded by the Government to Mrs. Besant 
to have a change of residence, if she desires, on 
_ Mrs. Besant’s health. account of her present health, and to her willingness 
to reside in Coimbatore as soon as a convenient accommodation is secured there, 
the Swadesamitran, of the 13th A observes :— We 4 hope that Mrs. 
Besant’s health will improve by a change from Ootacamund. But the sudden 
stoppage of her intense activity in various matters of public interest and the 
feeling in her that she has been unjustly interned are telling upon her health. 
We trust, therefore, that the Government will realise that the annulment of the 
order of internment is the only proper remedy for it now. 
The Andkrapatrika, of the 10th August, reports the Hon’ble Mr. Mazharul 
3 Haque to have said in an interview with the repre- 
Mrs. Besant’s health. sentative of New India:—The state of Mrs. Besant 
is very pitiable. The change is very striking. . . She was in a weak state, 
and was very emaciated. I wish to inform the Government of India of this as 
early as possible. 
60. The Swadesamitran, of the 13th August, reproduces in Tamil the 
2 comments of the Enghshman and the Amrita 
Lord Islington on Indian Bazaar Patrita on the pronouncements made by 
reforms. Lord Islington about the Indian reforms in a lecture 
delivered by him before the students of Oxford, which appears, in the Hindu of 
the same date, and makes the following observations on this subject :—It appears 
as if the bureaucracy are trying to ascertain the depth of the Indian feeling 
about certain proposals by letting out some of them through Lord Islington. 
Though he has given out in the beginning of his lecture that he is not speaking 
in his official capacity, he has, indeed, the opinion of the bureaucrats that india is 
not fit for Home Rule. It is also apparent that he has the inward fear that the 
Indians would surely acquire Home Rule in the end. From the comparison he 
has made of India to countries like Australia which have acquired self-govern- 
ment, we can say whose opinions he has come to give out. It is not strange that 
the officials in the office of the Secretary of State for India and elsewhere should 
have taken hold of Lord Islington to make the British public believe that, even at 
a time when stringent repressive measures are adopted in India, they are 
considering measures for reforms. The London Times writes that, if a committee 
is organised to consider the reforms to be introduced in the administration of 
India, Mr. Montagu should not be its President. This, indeed, causes displeasure 
to us. It may justify its statement by saying that, as he is one of the final 
authorities on matters relating to India, he should not be a member of such a 
committee. From the way it writes, it appears that there is a conspiracy even 
now to find fault with the acts of Mr. aes in case he should endeavour to 
fulfil the as pirations of the Indians. When we observe a sentence or two 
occurring in the speech of Lord Islington, we find it ne that our people 
should take steps to impress on the authorities and the British public that the 
Indians cannot be ‘duped by meaningless words and the artifices which may 
be adopted by administrative officers. They must be made to understand that the 
Indians persist in thinking that they should be given Home Rule and that, as a 
first step in this direction, nothing less than the introduction of the reforms 
eng by the 19 representative members of the Imperial islative Council and 
y the Congress and the Muslim League will satisfy 


f a us ‘them. It seems that Lord 
Islington has said that the giving effect to these reforms would only increase the 
number of those who condemn the action of the Government of India, but that 


the true responsibility of the popular representatives could not be secured thereby. 


This is a very old contention. It is usual for the bureaucracy to raise this ples 
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whenever the Indians ask for a share in the responsibility in the administration 
ot their country, Let us take the case of any advanced State, "The Legislative 
Council, which is the representative institution of the people, cannot but criticise 
the action of the | Government, and in so criticising can only offer suggestions. 
Which N Council has taken the responsibility of administration on its 
shoulders? 80 long as the British public are not aware of the views of the 
Indians, it . Lord Islington has thought it fit to raise tho same plea 
before them also. It is, indeed, the proper function of any Legislative Council 
made up of the representatives of the people to control the executive without 
taking the administrative responsibility on its shoulders, and the duty of the 
Executive Council is to carry on the administration subject to the control of the 
Legislative Council. ‘The nineteen representative members ask that the Legislative 
Councils should have a non-official majority and that these councils should ha ve 
wers of control over tne Executive Councils. It is true that the present 
representatives do not truly ‘represent the people. The rules framed by the 
Government of India in pursuance of Lord Morley’s reform scheme have made 
then so. If they truly represent the people, it would be unnatural to say that 
their criticisms and suggestions should not bind the administrative authorities. 
Even the congress has proposed that, in case the representatives pass à resolution 
by a majority of votes, and the Government Ae that it will be prejudicial 
to the interests of the Empire or the country to carry it out, the Governor- 
General should have powers to suspend giving effect ito it; and the nineteen 
representative members too have said the same thing The Government should, 
however, use this power only sparingly. It is apparent from the fact that Lord 
Islingion has stated this as one of the reasons for not giving the people thé power. 
of control over the administration, that he too has no confidence in the representa- 
tives of the people as the bureaucrats. It was also stated by him that the 
Legislative Councils should consist of members elected on the basis of class 
representation. With a Legislative Council thus constituted, he says that the 
responsibilities for the administration of certain departments may be transferred 
toit. This sppears to be a very mischievous suggestion. It is apparent from 
this that the main intention of the bureaucracy is to see to the continuance of 
powers in their handg for all time. It is our belief that Mr. Lloyd George is 
indeed for the grant of Home Rule to India. We hope that he and Mr. Montagu 
would reject the old pleas referred to above, and see that the recommendations 
made by the Congress and the Muslim League after great deliberation are carried 
out. They should understand that nothing else can be done in the matter of the 
grant of Home Rule to India. : 


The Hindu Nesan, of the 13th August, has the following observations on this 
subject :—Lord Islington has a knowledge of Indian affairs. Yet from the retro- 
2 recommendations made by him as the President of the Public Services 

ission we can boldly say that he has only wrong impressions of these affairs. 
The meaning of his statement, that the British statesmen alone have the 
experience to guide India in her weary journey, is apparent. ‘Thereby he seems 
to point out that the present juncture is not the fit occasion for the Indians to 
2 agitation for Home Rule and that till that opportune moment arrives, 
e British statesmen should guide the Indians by means of a long rope along the 
road for such a realisation and that any swerving from this road would only cause 
the Indians to fall into the pitfalls on either side. We are not much disheartened 
at this, as he has prefaced his speech with the statement that he does not speak in 
his official capacity. Had he only spoken in his official capacity, we would be led 
to think that we could not have much confidence in the pronouncement on Indian 
reforms to be made by the Secretary of State for India. We trust that Mr. 
Montagu will ponder over this matter seriously, and see that his peraneneement 
will be such as to allay the fears at present entertained by the Indians in the 
matter. 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 14th August, reports the Amrita Bazaar Pairika 
Lord Ie | to have written:—The views of Lord Islington 
ungen. cannot be a source of encouragement at oll to the 
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e They may really form part of the views of the Indian Burbauersey, 


1. In en tele on this subject from u ge 

eek at 1 Nees of the 13th. Aug 

lin and nad. relation Whatever between legislation and the p — 
ende of India Act are a devised by the Government not in the interest of 


thé public but with the object of controlling them. Further, the idea that some 
of these Acts have been passed on account of the present wat has a : 
changed. These Ages ate capable of Seing applied in any way. _ have the 
power to inflict at without any ttial. They also admit of different inter- 
pretations in different Provinces. In Madtas, for instance, their aid is sought to 
rohibit inestings, While in Bombay such meetings are permitted. In Calcutta, 
e Government of Bengal prohibited the holding of a uieéting convened by the 
Sheriff at thé request of the chief leaders of the place. These differences indeed 
snify the defects in the constitution of the Acts. Lat us now turn our attention 
to the nature of punishment inflicted under this Act. Although the Indians and 
the Englishmen cotfmit the same offence, the latter are dealt with leniently. 
When we consider the nature of the Judges, we find that several of them are apt 
to act ‘according to the views of the Government. and if in theit midst there is 
one person entitled to be rightly called a Judge, the Government take steps to 
make his judgments inopetative. It is the duty of our Government to note the 
differences pointed out above and to carry out the necessary improvements and it 
is our duty to bring these facts to their notice. 
62. The Andhrapatrika, of the 10th August, gives in Telugu a character sketch 
r of American women from the pen of Dr. Sudhindra 
qos glean Bose, which contains :—In dia, especially in 
ancient times, people married, loved one another and were happy until death. 
In America, on the other hand many people separate from one another after 
marriage, by divorce. In this matter, the United States of America occupies the 
foremost place. The dress of American ladies, instead of being comfortable, 
is calculated to attract others. . . Half the number of those who go to Women’s 
College are unmarried. Only a few of the rest wish to have issue. This isa 
great problem. The churches are the chief places for promoting friendship 
among young men and young women. . . Like other women in the world, the 
American women also are not free fron, defects, but they have many good 
qualities also. 
63. Tlie Andi sapairika, of the 10th August, publishes a letter from the pen of 
prof. K. R * Prof. K. Ramamurti, in which he says:“ I thought 
Sei I would be afforded an opportunity te serve my 
sovereign as best I could, but a discouraging answer was given to me as will be 
ssen from the correspondence between the Adjutant-General of the Indian army 
and myself. This has been a great surprise to me. It has been a sotirce of tet 


7 — 1 — that certain papers doubted the loyalty and the enthusiasm of the Indians 
an 


and heaped undeserved insults on their heads. Impartial people will do well to 
consider the matters published on page 10 of the Istra ted Times of India, Weekly, 
dated the 20th Juné 1917, in the light of what I have written above. . Asa 
result of the correspondence referred to above, I have made up my mind not 
to connect myself with the work of recruitment to the Indian Defence Force. 
The reason is that it is plain that the Government do not agres to use my services 
in this work. While this is the ease, Indians are aceused of want of enthusiasm 
in tue service of the Empire. Papers do not besitzte to ‘tamish thy good 
character of the Indians. To collect More teerdite than the required number 
is the only suitable reply to the malicious writings of the paper referred to above. 
ene QO! Sons of India! Join the army in large numbers in order to maintain 
the reputation of our mother country. Enlist vourtel ves in the army in order to 
put to shame those who insult us. Join it in order that you may be enabled to 
defend your houses and your Jands. : 
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The paper remarks that the fifth enclosure sent to it with the above letter 
gays that Prof. K, Ramgmurti cannot be engaged ‘in-this work“ “ ) 
„ 64. 


2 14 d 4 eien, en 
Referring: to the mne of ye mney Bante meeting, * ane Awpunarararea, 
seta! ag) eee ibeehn ng. vw (patriga, of the IIth, August, says; — The Calcutta aug. 11th, 1017. 
oe Cae wine teri? Sheriff called for the meeting and Dr. Rash Bihari ee 
Ghose was to 2 e over it, the organisers of the meeting are distinguished 
Bengalis. Under such circumstances, there was no reason to suppose that anything 
improper would take ace in the meeting. Many protest meetings took place in 
India before this. After the order prohibiting the Calcutta meeting was passed, 
a protest meeting was held at Bombey, in which people of different provinces took 
No greater harm would have ensued from the Calcutta meeting. . . In 
answer to a deputation that waited on His Excellency the Governor of Bengal, 
His Excellency said that he would cancel the prohibition order, and soon publish 
the reasons for passing such an order The Government issued a press communiqué 
cancelling the order. They base their orders on the reports they receive. 
When responsible leaders of the people represent that those * are unnecessar- 
and only tend to promote commotion, it is the duty of the authorities to place 
confidence in their words. Lord Ronaldshay placed such confidence in the leaders, 
and without undertaking to maintain prestige, has pursued a peaceful policy, and 
thereby shown his farsightedness. It is now necessary that the rulers and the ruled 
should place confidence.in each other und promote mutual love. The leaders of 
the people are prompted by loyalty, and patriotism. It is therefore necessary that 
the Government follow a peaceful policy and promote contentment in the people. 
Mr. Montagu, the present Secretary of State, is not very particular about 
maintaining prestige. Whatever reforms may be introduced after the war, 
they will be of no use until the repressive laws are cancelled. Indians should 
therefore request the Government to repeal these laws and promote love between 
the rulers and the ruled. There are signs that changes will take place in tbe 
present methods of administration. It is believed that repressive measures will be 
repealed and a liberal policy will be pursued. . . We pray that the Government 
satisfy the wishes of the people, pursue a liberal ꝓoliey and earn the gratitude 
olf the people. 


65. The Andhkraprakasika, of the 11th August, says:—On a perusal of the Aspunsrasxsnxa, 

of the Hon’ble Mr. Ramanuja Acharyulu, 4, tii 1017 

Pi 3 Mr. Ramanujs which he delivered as president at the anniversary * 
N 8 of the Home Rule League, Negapatam, it may be 
said that he growing younger. He said: I will not keep quiet even if the 
Government should stop my pension. Come what may, I am prepared to sacrifice 
everything. It is such spirited language that upsets young brains. The Hon’ble 
Mr, Acharyulu is by suggestion requesting the Government hereby to stop his 
pene and secure for him the reputation of a martyr. It will be well for him to 
w that such * 7 gage will create unnecessary commotion in the country. He 

says he will work of Home Rule, through a series of births. 


66. In an article describing the undue influence of the Brahmans in the nee, 
Vizianagram Estate, the Andhraprakasika, of the ave. to inn 7. 
loth August, writes that a dishonest overseer who 

: collected bribes in the name of an amin was retained 
in service while the amin, a Christian, was unjustly dismissed from service, although 
witnesses deposed in favour of the latter. The paper adds, expressing astonish» 
ment at the said injustice, that the overseer who was removed as unfit for service 
once or twice before has been entertained again in the service by the Brahman 
Personal Assistant in the Revenue department of the estate. | 
67. The Desabhimani, of the 12th August, says :—The three things that are Dssapumast, 
Daal sain itating the whole country at present are the aug. 12, i917. 
pra Ses nana holding of processions, the holding of meetings and 
the giving of lectures. ‘The fourth is the expression of opinions in papers. As 
rds the last, there is not much for the branch committees to cansider. It 
depend: on the capacity and resources, and the courage and firmness of the 
dividual editors of newspapers. The order prohibiting the holding of 
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Gunter, 
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Desamara, 
Rajahmundry, 
Aug. 8th, 1917. 


DusaMaTa, 


| ave. $th, 1917. 


to hold processions resisting any order 
the consequences. é and their le 
or deliver them in plain and simple language: When that is prohibited, it need 
not be stated that it is the characteristic feature of a heroic nature to resort to 
a 6 passive resistance and await the consequences. 

eee Madras, 

et : Aug. 14th, 1917. 


sessions is unlawful, It is one kindof passiveresistance to make up one’s mind 
cessions is unlawfu ibiting them, and. su bmit oneself to 
Lecturers would do well to write and read their lectures, 


. Andhrapatrika, of the 14th August, publishes in Telugu the letter of 
* : 880 oe correspondent to New India in which he refers 
Death from vaccination. to a case of death of a young man soon after 

the cause of his death. 


The High Conrt of public delivered in an imaginary suit in the ‘ High Court 
opinion. 2 of public opinion ”, instituted by Dr. T. M. Nayar, 
plaintiff, against Diwan Bahadur P. Kesava Pillai. Among the issues framed 
oecur :— 

Y Did Dr. Nayar get any high office for decrying the Brahmans and political 

associations through the columns of newspapers for about six months past 
70. Referring to the proceedings of a special session of the Provinciat 
Conference of the United Provinces, the Andira- 

Meeting of the United Pro- gatrika, of the 14th August, remarks :—Such special 
3 sessions of conferences are to be held in Bombay. 
Madras and the Central Provinces. Diseussions are carried on in provincial 
conferences regarding passive resistance. We pray that the Government may soon 
give up repressive methods, restore peace, and earn the gratitude of the people. 
Ali trust that Mr. Montagu will soon fulfil the aspirations of the Indians. 


71. The Desabhimani, of the 12th August, reproduces from the Tisiaapatrita, 

Zaminda: | of the 4th August, the article under the heading 

ee 4 zamindari ryots and some questions relating to 
them“ abstracted on page 2165 of the weekly report. 

72 The Desabhimani, of the !<th August, publishes in Telugu the resolutions 

| passed by the Joint Conference of the All-India 


* — Congress Committee and the Council of the Muslim 
— League. 

73. The Desama ta, of the 8th August, says: — As formerly, the members of 

The India Council. the India Couneil were not able to place the views 


of the Indians before the Secretary of State, the 
views of the authorities and those of the people differed, and the people had grown 
discontented. At the time of the parti: ion of Bengal there was none in the 
Council to represent the views of the people. This was why Lord Morley arranged 
for two Indian Councillors in the Council. Mr. Chamberlain deserved the gratitude 
of the Indians by appointing another Indian in the Council. Indians cannot 
agree with the London Times in its views about the India Council. The Indians 
have found by experience that the India Office is a source of harm and not good 
to them, and request that it may be abolished and that India may be administered 
by the Secretary of State assisted by two Under Secretaries. Indians also request 
that their sularies may be paid from the British treasury, so that the British may 
evince greater interest in the administration of this country. 


74. The Desamata, of the 8th August, says:—Captain Wedgewood has not 
Captain Wedgewood’s opinion. only recommended ———— commissioned 

142 offices on the Indians but also wrote as follows :— 
This is the last recommendation that I intend to make. Not only should the 
Indians be given full rights of citizenship without any delay, bus they should also 
be allowed a greater share in the administration of theircountry. As it happened 
that the Indians could not acquit themselves equally with the British in the 
present war inasmuch as the bureaucracy in India are not bound by public 
opinion in administering the country, it will be well to give the Indians some 
control over the bureaucracy. Lord Kitchener said that loss of India is prefer- 
able to defeat in this war. The paper remarks—When under the Moghul 
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rulers the Indians held ‘high military offices and offices of Ministers and Viceroys, 
it is improper to say that they are incompetent to hold high military offices oven 
after they have been under the British rule for 150 years. We pray that the 
bureaucracy here and the people in England will consider the views of Captain 
Wedge wood and do justiee to India.. 

4 75. The Desamata, of the 8th August, reproduces from the Kistnapatrika of 


DEsamatA, 
l | the 4th August the Telugu version of the letter of Au. l. 115, 
The letter of the Congress the Congress Ootiiniiteee Ddr esl to the Viceroy — 
Committees. ‘and the Secretary of State, already noticed on 
page 2166 of the weekly report. %%,“ ad Petro, 
„ 76. The Kistnapatrika, of the 11th August, writes: From the writings in some Kusrsararamm, 
: ae papers it may be surmised that some persons are Aug. it, 191 
rene vena afraid of the attempts made to 3 a non- 
Brahman Conference at Coimbatore. This fear is not, however, without grounds. 
It is true that some of our antagonists are scheming to create dissensions amongst 
the Indians to show that there is no agreement among them regarding political 
matters. And it is also true that some of the non-Brahmans are yielding to such 
machinations. It is also a fact that some of them are giving expression. to perverse 
opinions on political matters . All in the country, Brahmans and non- 
Brahmans, must be interested in the well-being of the country. Who else than 
the Non-Brahmans are bearing most the burden of taxation? . Who else are 
suffering most from the oppression of the zamindars and from the heavy encum- 
brance of the capitalists? Who else are becoming dependent upon others on 
account of administration not being carried on and education not being given 
through the medium of vernaculars? There are many ryots who can argue their 
independently and efficiently if prominence is given to the vernaculars in the 
courts of law and in Legislative Councils. . If the Coimbatore Non-Brahman 
Conference is to be of use, it should attract ryots, merchants and all deliberations 
therein should be conducted inthe vernacular. . . The goal of political reforms 
is not appointments under the Government. L& Non-Brahmans agitate to obtain 
more of them. It makes no difference whoever gets the higher appointments under 
the Lena” e administration. The country does not gain an iota of benefit 
thereby. e question that should be determined with great concern is whether 
administration should be in the hands of the bureaucracy, or of the representatives 
of the people. If it is the representatives that should wield the authority of the 
State are thev to be elected in accordance with considerations of caste and creed ? 
: It is desirable that the Non-Brahman should, instead of opposing the Home 
Rule movement, help on the gradual amelioration of all castes and the creation 
of electorates having equal opportunitiesl. 


77. The Andhrapatrika, of the * August, publishes e eg i of the Axnomnararerma, 
2 article written by a correspondent to the Young Men 4 — 1917. 
Ie future of agrionitare. of India. It rahe 9 the following — id -_ a 
whatever way we view the question it cannot but strike us that India is in a very 

r condition. ‘The Congress leaders and such great men as Dutt, Digby, 

ade aud Lord Cromer expressed the same opinion. 

Comparing India with civilized countries we find that she is in a much back- 
ward condition in the matter of education. The consequent economical losses are 
numerous. The facts can be ascertained from the census accounts 


78. The Andhrapatrika, of the lan Sagas, ware a ae rung . . 
* The ular leaders believing that the scheme of ug. i3th, 1917. 
oi bn, 3 reforms despatched by the India Govern- . 
ment will not satisfy the aspirations of the people, prepared a scheme themselves 
and submitted it to the authorities in England. ‘The rumour is current that even 
Mr. Chamberlain thought that the reforms proposed by the Indian Government 
would not satisfy India. Lord Islington observed that reforms in the Indian 
administration are hecessary and that it is harmful to delay tlieir introduction. 
It may therefore be supposed that some reforms will be made immediately. But 
the scheme pro by Lord Islington does not satisfy the Indiana. We do not 
see therein the is of self-government. The resolutions of the Congress express 
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The chief characteristic of democracy is that the Government should be 


responsi ible to the pe» This is the principle of self-government, In order to 
reach this goal 89 9 — that the representatives of the in India 


should be given greater rights. The popular representatives should haue the 
powers to aks the.Government spend the revenues erived from the people for 
their, benefit. It is, therefore, necessary that the powers of the Legislative Councils 
should be extended. Unless the powers of the popular representatives are inc 
provincial autonomy cannot be very beneficial to the people. No mention is made 
of the extension of popular rights in Lord Islington’s scheme. The root principle 
of séH-govetiiment’ consists in giving power to the Legislative Council over the“ 
Executive Council. No reference is made of this in the said scheme. The 
root principles necessary for making the Government responsible to the people are 
wanting in that scheme. These reforms may be agreeable to the /ondon 17 imes, 
but they cannot give satisfaction to the Indians. . . We give the principle 
points in the reform scheme submitted by the popular representatives. In 
this scheme full powers are provided for the Government to eheck the people when 
they abuse their powers. If we represent rationally and constitutionally that 
this scheme contains what the Indians wish to obtain, the liberty-loving English 
Government will not fail to fulfil our desires. It is this belief that is giving life 
to the hopes of the Indians. Further, the existing repressive laws must be repealed 
in order that the expected reforms may be fully enjoyed. We muet be represent- 
ing that the liberty of speech, liberty of the press and liberty of person which are 
the birth-rights of man should be re-established. | 3 


In commenting adversely on the speech of Lord Islington on “ Indian 
wir Reforms”, the Manvrama, of the 14th August, 
sation 1ierme. questions the propriety of His Lordship’s delivering 
a speech on the d to an audience consisting of Oxford students, regrets that 
His Lordship should have disapproved of the memorandum submitted by the 
nineteen members of the Imperial Legislative Council, who, it thinks, are better 
judges of the needs of India than Lord Islington, who is far away, and observes 
that it goes without saying that there is vast difference between the reforms out- 
lined by His Lordship and those demanded by Indian leaders. 


79. The Andhrapatrika, of the 13th August, writes under this heading: — The 


os words nation, race and country are freely used 

Nen in English. . . The critics thot say that —— 

ality has not been awakened in India are ignorant of the ancient history of India. 
. The Vedas, the Puranas, and the Itihasas teach the people of India from 
Cape Comorin to the Himalayas. . . The Muhammadan rulers wielded sway 
over the Indian Empire from their throne at Delhi, and Indian nationality has 
gathered strength under the British Empire. The National Congress has spread 
the notion of an Indian nation among the educated men. To say that national 
feeling has not been awakened among the Indians is, under these circumstances, 
opposed to truth. It is opposed to Indian traditions to declare that nationality 
can have no room in India, unless and until differences of easte, creed and langu- 


age are obliterated. It is only a united Indian nation that is possible, but not a 
homogeneous Indian nation. No revolution can sw away the said differences. 


Even in Western countries where it is sup that hom eous nations 
exist, the exact meaning of the words (nation, race and country ” not yet been 
fixed. The speech recently delivered by Principal Fraser in Bombay, may dispel 
some of the misapprehensions of the critics. In an Empire subject to the 
same Government, there exist several races. The Chinese, the British and the 

Russian Empires are instances of this. Take Switzerland for instance. 
The doctrine that a common language, common institutions and a common religion 
enter into the definition of nationality, would not ap ly even to Europe. 
whey 2 the 2 poopie 828 waver about the exact definition of nationa- 
lity, it is audacious to a terms in use among Europeans to India, and to 
declare that India is devoid f national feeling. n bi ie 
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80. The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 14th August, writes :—The Home Rule 


eague is steadily gaining in strength. The 
ral „ number of branch leagues also is increasing. Since 
the externment of Karandikar many have come from Bombay to work for Home 
Rule. At a large public meeting held on the ¥th August, Sir Subrahmanya Ayyar 
as president made an Na sober | speech. An aged Muslim lady had written 
a most wonderful letter. She anc her two sons Shoukat Ali and Muhammad Ali 
have joined the Home Rule League. Though she is poor, she is rendering con- 
siderable help to the Home Rule cause. She has great regard for Mrs. Besant. 
The latter has innumerable sympathisers in this country. They urge that she 
should be released in view of .her failing health consequent on the internment. 
The Home Rule cause seems to have only gained fresh strength by the internment. 
Two ladies, namely Sivakamu Ammal and Abdul Begum, are rendering great 


Home Rule. 


service. Sivakamu was a medical student who left college and became a Home 
Rule worker as a protest against the order forbidding students to take part in 


politics. Mr. Gandhi’s doctrine of passive resistance is now being adopted in the 
furtherance of the Home Rule cause. The masses have resolved to defy all orders 
against Home Rule methods and to suffer the punishment that such defiance 
‘might entail. If this doctrine should be universally adopted by all the Home 
Rule s, Home Rule will perforce have to be granted in a few years. 
A section of the British public is already willing to grant Home Rule. If God 
and the British public should both favour the cause, there would be little difficulty 
in obtaining Home Rule. 


81. The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 15th August, writes: —There are over ten 
Indians in South Afri thousand Indians in South Africa. They are all 
| r sama mew sie labourers. The Boer Government there has passed 
a law to the effect that neither these labourers nor their successors shall purchase 
land in that country, that they shall not possess any property, and that they may 
be employed only as labourers. The British people there are also responsible for 
this law. It is most rable that such a law has been suffered to exist. We 
cannot help regretting that the British in South Africa had not the goodness to 
consider what they would have felt if a similar law were to be enacted in India 
in regard to foreigners. 


82. The Swadeshabhimam, of the 11th i ym 1 1. 9 a 3 . 
* of the Bombay Legislative Council, His Excellence 

ne ee and Home Lord Willingdon — ing on the resolution — 
* ing the loss sustained by the death of Maharshi (the 
great sage) Dadabhai Naoroji, praised the work done by this leader and thereupon 
hoped that the Indians would work towards the ideal of self-government within 
the empire. Our contemporary the Subhodaya of Dharwar thinks that these words 
from the mouth of His Excejlency the Governor indicate the triumph of the Home 
Rule cause. Only some four or five months ago His Excellency had warned that 
it was futile to agitate for Home Rule and that the agitation might affect even 
those privi which were proposed to be given; and now His Excellency has set 
his seal to the Home Rule cause. In u sense, this is a triumph of the advocates 
of Home Rule. How did this change of opinion come about in four months? As 
the Subhodaya conjectures, the influence of Mr. Montagu’s State Sec@taryship 
might be one of the causes. Or it might be due to the change in the attitude 
of the Bomay Times, consequent on thé adverse public criticism which resulted 
from the famous internments in Madras. For, the host of Anglo-Indian journals 
exist to defend the methods of the bureaucracy, and the bureaucratic machinery 
exists to out the views of the Anglo-Indian journals. This mutual support 
18 something akin to the mutual admiration between the asses and monkeys in the 
fable. However that may be. we welcome this change in the attitude of Lord 
Willi on. But, as tlie Bishop of Bombay told us. it appears that though the 
authorities in India may have the wish to grant auyt they have not the 
power. From this we must infer that the change in His Excellency's views is 
Rot of any practical benefit to Indians. Still it is in the power of administrators, 
like Lord Pentland, to repress the legitimate aspirations of the people. The fact, 
‘therefore, that His Excellency the Governor of Bombay has not done so must be 
deemed a laudable service, and in this sense it is a triumph of the Allies. 
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93. sshabhimani, of the ‘11th August, writes The Board of Revenue 
— ae b e i ‘opinion of the District Collectors on 
* *in. Grasing on poramboke lands. the sabject of al grazing grounds, including 
poramboke lands, to continue to be used for Phe Board has 


Senn mam, 


1 red to the ra of epidemics among en on. these common 
6 * grounds the — done to the cattle on 
7 such gr We shall dwell at greater length = - ingue. 
i In the meantime we must observe that the 22 J grasing grounds, 
a whether in towns or in villages, for fear of epidemics would. be akin to the idea 


of closing all markets for the same reason or that of prohibiting the use of water 
altogether to avoid the spread of enteric fever and other diseases arising from 
contaminated wells. We would therefore suggest that the District Association and 
all cattle owners in villages should take prompt steps to address His Excellency 
is . the Governor on the occasion of His Excellency’s forthcoming visit to this district 
1% in October that the porambokes may be kept as they are. 


Vorne 84. Referring to the news that it is proposed to issue rupee and two-and-a-half 
— | „ rupee currency notes, the Vokkakgara. Puirike, of 
_ Ang. 155, 1917. Rapee and two-and-a-half the 15th August, explains that the Government are 
. constrained to have larger recourse to this paper 
currency on account of the dearth of gold and silver caused by the war, and that, 
since it is the duty of all Indians to render every possible service to the Govern- 
ment who are carrying on this great war for the welfare of the people alone, the 
latter ought to do their best tg popularise these new currency notes and thus 
demonstrate their loyalty to their benign rulers. : : 


 Sawrap 85. The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 11th August, writes:—Seeing that the 
: ie. . agitation in regard to Home Rule was fast increasing 
: Aug: Tish, len. Adusinisteative retonme im tn despite the internments, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the United Provinces made a speech to conciliate the Home Rule politipians. 

Recently the Pioneer, which is supposed to represent the views of the Government 

of India; has been repeatedly urging the holding of a popular conference to discuss 

and ascertain the reforms demanded by the people. It is conjectured that this 

suggestion has its origin in the views of the Government of India. However that 

may: be, it will be admitted that it ie the duty of the Government to carry out the 

wishes of the people. It will not be difficult to determine the mode of organising 

this conference. There are the provincial congress comiaittees which represent 

the people in every province. There are again the District Congress Committees. 

These bodies, it is urged, may meet in conference. under the presidency of some 

responsible non-official gentleman. It will thus be possible to ascertain the views 

of every taluk, district and province. Each of these previncial conferences may 

. send four representatives to the Imperial Conferenge, of which the. Viceroy may 

5 be the President. Let the reforms be carried out in aecordance with the views of 

the people as ascertained at such a conference. It is feared in some quarters that 

some of the members in their solicitude to please the Government mar the 

benefit of the conference. Such fears are groundless. Let us hope that the 

| members will be candid and straightforw in expressing their views at the 
__ eonferegce.. If any of them should behave in a manner detrimental to the interests 

of the country, the popular leaders will be sure to punish such, not only through 
their contempt for them but also by ostracizing them. The defects, if any, in the 
result of the conference will of course be duly criticised. Thore. is thus no need 
to fear that the conference may not lead to any benefit. Even an officially 
organised conference must lead to some good. For, even those members who take 
the side of the Government cannot wholly ignore the demands of the people. 
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366. The Swadeshabhimap:,: of the 11th August, writes: — The peo le of India ] ene. 
n 


owe ee ent have long been complaining that the Indian Finance 
The Indian Finance deperen rment. department is not sufficiently careful in regard to 
its accounts; and it is well known that the Government have not paid closer 
attention to this matter; nor has the department improved. There have been 
many instances in the past to justify this accusation; and it is again borne out by 


the Auditor’s Report ou the Government of India Home Accounts. The Auditor 


has given an instance to show that the responsible authorities in India were unable 
to make a correct estimate of the value of Indiu’s supplies to England and the 
Colonies. In 1915-16 the Indian Exchequer was about to lose £13,000. But the 
Auditor brought this to the notice of the authorities. The Auditor pointed out 
that the hire claimed by the Government in respect of two transports was inade- 
quate, with the result that the Government later claimed another £13,000. There 
is no need to comment on the words of the Auditor in this connection to show 
what little care is taken by the Indian Finance department in regard to its figures. 
The Hindu rightly observes that under the present economic distress in India 
a rupee saved aps es a life saved. A new era will have dawned for India when 
the truth of the above goes home to the minds of those who hold the keys of the 
Indian treasury. 


87. The Manorama, of the 10th August,: points out that, while the Government 
Want of fonds. of India plead want of funds for educational and 
20 other reforins, in England the Government have, in 
spite of the war, set apart forty million pounds sterling for education, and that, 
while the reply of the Government to India's demand for self-government which 
would — her large financial and administrative powers, is let the war be over”, 
in d the question of granting Home Rule to Ireland is being carefully and 
seriously considered, and calls upon the readers to note the difference in the 
treatment of the two countries. 


88. The Caumi Report, of the 6th August, writes:—The Queen of Hindustan 
hn Gunite mma has felt it incumbent upon her to condole with the 
* y: widows, mothers and daughters of Indian soldiers 
killed in action, or dead from the censequences of active service. Her Majest 
has accordingly sent to each one a special likeness of herself with an autograp 


a? sympathy. 
is gives further proof of Their Imperial Majesties’ sincere affection towards 
the Indian subjects. 


The Editor regrets he cannot reproduce this interesting portrait, but is 


sure that Queen Mary’s countenance is pourtrayed to the imagination in the fine 


* she has sent. 

ere is no doubt that the berea ved relatives of the dead heroes of India will 

~~ the kind words of womanly sympathy even more than the picture 

itself. | 
_ _The Editor refers to Her Majesty's frequent visits to hospitals and to the 

wey Ir she always shows to all sufferers and concludes with: It has been 
ely said : 


To own His sway no lack of cherab in the skies. 
‘But man was born on earth with man to sympathise.” 
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The Mukhbir-i-Dakhan, of, the 8th August, also refers to the Queen's Moxmem+Daxuas, 


a „ sympathy with the widows, mothers and daughters 
add Imperial Majesty's of Indian soldiers killed in action and publishes a 
. translation of Her Majesty's autograph letter. 


89. The Editor of the Qaumi Report, of the 8th August, learning from other 
Mr. Zafar Ali Se pers the news of the release of Mr. Zafar Ah 
Al Khon’ desire. Khan from internment, expresses his great joy and 
hopes that he may now be able to serve his community. ; 
. But, the Editor observes ;—‘‘It is reported that, on arriving at Simla, he 
induced some of his friends to make a great demonstration. 8 3 
lt is very difficult to understand why Mr. Zafar Ali has given up his old ideal 
and now desires to meddle with political matters. If he has raised the standard 
of Home Rule instead of pr to Simla, he should have gone to Lucknow 
and convinced the Muslim League authorities there.” ue ef it 


Aug. 8th, 1917. 


om Rerort, 
Madras, 
Aug. 8th, 1917. 
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90. The Qaumi N. of the 7th August, refers to a note published in i 

grat loeal conte New India to the effect thes 

Interned Mubammadans and 4 Mr. Muhammad Ali and Mr. Shoukat Ali (two 

— interned leaders) have joined the Home Rule 

e established in this country ; and it is hoped that the believers in Home 

Rule all over the country, welcome this decision with great enthusiasm” and 

writes :—We do not know how the Government will welcome this decision and 

what the Muhammadans of the country say and think about it. We will not, 

however, express any wonder at the action, if true, of Mr. Muhammad Ali and 

Mr. Shoukat Ali: Gn the other hand, what astonishes us is why they had not 
joined the League before. 3 i 

Mr. Muhammad Ali was not interned, because of his views with reference to 
Home Rule. The Government have not yet told us what offence he was interned 
kor. 

When it is obvious that they have not been charged with an offence against 
the Defence of India Act, we cannot understand the logic of bringing them under 
the operation of this self-same Act. The difficulty is that the Government do not 
appear to settle the question. 

If the intelligence that Mr. Muhammad Ali and Mr. Shoukat Ali have joined 
the Home Rule League turns out to be true, it is a matter for congratulation. 
In reality thoze persons are fo be felicitated who moved or supported the intern- 
ment of these two gentlemen, and who, in their foolish friendship, acted inimically 
to the interests of the Government and the country. 

Possibly certain other interned Mubammadans may yey the procedure 
of those two brethren and join Home Rule League. If it should happen so, the 
Government will have to explain what advantage it is deriving from its policy. 

Should the Government consider the Home Rule movement unlawful and 
repugnant, it will lay itself open to the charge of misleading and involving 
serious minded persons in an illegal and objectionable movement! 

We are sure, if justice had been done to these two gentlemen, they would 
have become the greatest supporters of Home Rule, and through their energetic 
endeavours there would have been less of the two extremes in the Home Rule 
question. The Government, have, however, made the community despair b 
depriving it of its leaders and now they (the Government) whether they like it or 
not, will be obliged to feel the consequences. ! 

The Muhammadans have been so much disappointed over the release of their 
leaders that they have now begun to take their cue from the Hindus and be one 
with them in heart and voice. For instance, it can easily be gathered from the 
meetings held regarding Mrs. Besant that they have really been convened in 
support of the case of their own leaders. Possibly the Government appreciate 
this secret, but ‘we consider it our duty to invite their attention to it all the same. 

It is astounding to find that the Government, instead of taking the cases of the 
interned Muhammadans into careful consideration, are openly disappointing their 
aspirations. 

Such incidents are very injurious to the country, but we hope that the British 
people, with their love of freedom and sense of justice, will understand the secret 


of the foresight of the authorities, and not prove to be the movers or supporters of 
disappointment. 


III.—LIZOISLATTO&. 


91. Referring to this Bill which the Hon’ble Mr. A. S. Krishna Rao pooper 


i to introduce in the Madras Legislative Council and 

PP a Elementary Edu- to the statement made by Sir Alexander Cardew on 
the celebration of the Agricultural College day at 
Coimbatore, that there are seven millions of children in this Presidency and that 


their education will be impossible unless an additional tax is levied for the pu 

the Vaisgamitrun, of the 3rd J uly, writes: Mr. Krishna Rao pro in his Bill 
that the supervision of elementary education should vest with municipalities. 
The revenues of these municipalities are indeed insufficient to meet the essential 
expenditure they have to incur in the interests of the public, and it is therefore 
impossible for them to incur any expenditure on elementary education. Funds 


required for this purpose should, however, be provided for from the allotments 
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sanctioned by the Government of India for the Educational Department and these 
funds should be placed under the control of the district s. If the aid from 
the Government is found to be insufficient, provision should be made for meeting 
the deficit from the revenues of the district boards and for the imposition of a 
separate tax for education to meet further deficit if any. From the statement 
made by Sir Alexander Cardew, that the total revenue of this Presidency is only 
50 lakhs a year and that it would not suffice to meet even a day’s expenditure in 
the present war, it appears that there is not the least gam for the progress 
of domentary education in this Presidency. We should, therefore, consider well 
as to what should be done in the matter and adopt measures for advancement in 
this direction. 

The Draridan, of the 7th August, dwells at length on the benefits of com- 


pulsory elementary education in this Presidency, and expresses its satisfaction 


at the proposal ‘of the Hon’ble Mr. A. S. Krishna Rao to introduce this Bill in the 


Legislative Council. 
1V.—Native Sratzs. 


92. In commenting upon the Travancore budget for the year 1093, the 


papers noted in the margin also congratulate the 

1 1 budget for Diwan on the sound condition of the finances of 
1008 2.5. the State. The Yogakshemam, of the 10th August, 
thinks that Forest and Railway matters do not receive proper attention at the 
hands of the Darbar, questions the necessity for a costly Survey department and 
for the posts of Deputy Director of Education and istrar of Joint Stock 
Companies, and observes that the funds set apart for sanitation and Panchayat 
Courts are not adequate enough. 


ERRATA. 


Report No. 31. 


Page 2092, line 13, delete to before “such”. 

„ 2099 „ 15, delete the comma after“ necessity ”’. 
„ 2099, paragraph 45, line 18, delete the” before Providence“. 
„ 2109 i 65 „ 10, insert“ the” defore * Indians“. 


„5 2123 = 119, line 10, omit , after view. 
„ 2123 5 119 „ 21, insert “and” after “ internment . 
„ 2123 1 119 „ 24, omit “ the ” before lovers“. 


Report No. 32. 


Page 2140, paragraph 27, line 14, for “soley” read solely ”. 
„ 2141 0 30 „ 11, for “should” read would“. 
„ 2143, line 25, for “ impove read improve 


2152, paragra 
: *. the fall stop at the end of the line by I“. 


Tesned, 23nd August 1017.) 


a 


h 51, last line, imseré a comma after “ granted”, and 
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REPORT 


ON 


ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY INDIANS EXAMINED BY THR 
CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION DEPARTMENT, MADRAS 


AND ON 


—" 
— 


VRRNACULAR PAPERS EXAMINED BY THE TRANSLATORS 
TO THE GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS 


for the Week ending 25th August 1917. 


No. 34 of 1917. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
to the Chief Secretary to Government, Judicial Department, a brief 
report of any local complaint which appears to them to call for notice, 
explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, if any, is 


to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY INDIANS. 


UI. Ion ADMINISTRATION. 


(d) Education. 
1. Justice, of the 18th A , writes :—‘‘ What are Research Professors? 
Research professote. e could not exactly make out what some of the 


gentlemen of the Senate exactly meant by the term 


Jusriog, 
Madras, 
Aug. 18th, 1917. 


Research Professors. . . Almost all professors carry on research work when 


they are not actually occupied with teaching the students. At least that is our 
experience of professors. . . Weare told that it is quite different in India. 
Professors in this country deliver lectures to students during specified hours, and 
outside those lecture hours they usually play tennis or drink iced beverages or sit 
in their pyjamas and read French novels or generally try to feel cool . . We 
can quite understand what will happen when a ‘ Research Professor’ is actuall 

appointed in Madras. Under the terms of his appointment he will be expected to 
do some research work, and every year probably he would be expected to submit 
a report to the University “authorities describing thé research work done by him 


during that period. . . Ina large number of cases the Buckingham Canal 
would be a more suitable receptacle for the Professor’s annual report than the 
University library. . . If Professor Sir Thomas Fraser were to be appointed 


to that chair of experimental pharmacology we can very well imagine the sarcastic 
smile far more eloquent than any words he may utter when he is asked to submit 
his annual report of the work done by him to the Senate of the Madras University 
there to be made a subject of criticism by innumerable vakils. No. We do not 
think that research work will ever thrive in the Madras University under existing 
conditions. The atmosphere of Madras is anything but academic, and the Senate 
of the Madras University may, with ordinary luck, develop into a fourth-rate 
debating society ; but it will never be able to develop into a body which can foster 
original research.” ‘ 


(e) Local and Municipal. 


2. The Hindu, of the 20th 2 remarks:—“ r reports 
8 and other publications issue the Government 
2. of Sateen. usually * a good deal of facts and figures, but 
hardly any sentence or statement which would force on us a smile. But the 
Report on the Administration of the Corporation of Madras for the year 1916-17 
drawn up by Mr. J. C. Molony, I. O S., presents some curious features of which 
abundance of misplaced humour is one. . His references to the debates of 
the Commissioners and to the share of the responsibility of administrative work 
between the Commissioners and Executive are hardly complimentary to those 
ntlemen who have the fortune or misfortune to sit with him in his Council. 
fn fact, his humour appears to border on the ridiculous, and is little consistent 
with such a serious document as the report professes to be.“ 


Writing under the heading Molonyese,” the Indian Patriot, of the 22nd 
August, says:—Ever since Mr. J. C. Molony took charge of the management of 
the Madras Corporation, the most interesting Btn of his report is not what he 
has to say, but in his manner of saying it. He has been in our midst sufficiently 
long, however, to have exhausted the fountains of Irish wit and humour. We are 
fantiliar with his sackful of expressions, and we are sure he himself must be feeling 
the strain of bringing forth fresh hrases and jokes, with the result that his report 
falls flat. . Describing the hand-carts which ply in the Madras roads, he 
makes the quite enjoyable observation that from the road-maker’s point of view 
‘he : is an invention of the devil.’ Where, however, we have the bes 
pecimen of Molonyese is where he describes the relation between himself and his 


Hm, 


Madras, 
Aug. 20th, 1917. 


Ini Parmor, 


Madras, 
Aug. Land, 1917. 
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fellow Commissioners? whom he thanks ‘for the co-operation that they have 


afforded’ him. And then comes the moonsoonic outburst of humour. In 
debate we have not stagnated; indeed at the moment we are in the midst of 
what old Sir Nigel would have termed ‘a very pleasant bickering.’ But rare and 
refreshing though oratorical Donnybrooks may be to an Irish exile, I venture to 
close my song of gratitude on a note of advice. Commissioners and executive are 
equally responsible for what is well done and for what is ill done. Denial that 
any improvement is attempted or affected, if sufficiently reiterated, finds in time 


acceptance in the general mind ; deprecatory criticism without end leads at least 
to the general belief that the critic is as futile as those whom he criticises.” 


(V General. 


3. The West Coast Spectator, of the 18th August, observes :-—“ As we 

anticipated, the Madras Provincial operons Com- 
mittee has accepted passive resistance. Those who 
run this show, that is the committee, are almost all members of the Home Rule 
League and dance to the tunes of Adyar and Mylapore. It is not surprising 
therefore that the committee has played second fiddle to the League and accepted 
a cult which stands absolutely no chance of securing any support worth mention- 


Passive resistance. 


ing in the country, except from faddists and cranks labouring under that peculiar 


malady called softening of the brain. . . Are the passive resisters prepared to 
resign all honorary offices, membership of the Legislative, Municipal and District 
Councils and to disobey the laws of the realm? If they are sincere they must, 
and we can then 1 them. Our own opinion is that the talk about 
passive resistance is all bunkum which will fizzle out in the course of three 
revolving moons. A few may make ‘martyrs’ of themselves, applauded by the 
Extremist press, but the result will be dismal failure and general laughter.” 


Writing on this subject, New India, of the 22nd August, remarks :—‘ Our 
amiable contemporary the Madras Mail has, as may have been expected, burst 
into fury over the resolution passed by the Madras Congress Committee on passive 
resistance: But what is of importance to Home Rulers is the proof this article 
furnishes of the efficacy of the weapon they have chosen for securing their object. 
Here are the Mail's precious words: They (public meetings) are the principal 
recregtion of the educated Indian, who feels that any day got through without 
attendance at one is a day lost. Our intellectuals lisp resolutions in their cradles, 
and their last word when death closures the debate isa firm but constitutional 
protest against the autocratic interference with freedom of speech. . let us not 
needlessly irritate people who live from public meeting to public meeting.’ There 
is a lesson here for us all. We see in what contempt the bureaucrats, of whom 
the Mail and other papers of that class are mouthpieces, hold our literary protests 
and petitions and of what insignificant value they are, if we are not able to back 
them up with effective action. For, to Englishmen mere talk is comic; resolute 
action is the one thing that appeals to them. And what line of action is open to 
a party of loyalists fighting a determined band of obstructionists to get behind 
them to our real rulers except resolute passive resistance to all such obstruction in 
the way of our onward march? . . The aie ig movement for passive 
resistance is not intended to win self-government. It is directed entirely against 
the repression now going on. It is the only weapon, free from violence, which 
is available against the executive orders which are invading the liberties of Indian 
British subjects in this country. The extreme form of total abstinence from 


association with Government has not been advocated yet, though it may be 
necessary later.” . 


4. The following appears in the Non-Brahman for the week ending 19th 


5 August: — Where is the Hon’ble Mr. K. Ranga- 

The M . . 
Home B mae Zamindars and swami Ayyangar? He was busy saying that the 
15 8 indars were in a body eager for Home Rule, 
but the lie was pricked and then he made some desperate efforts in the columns of 
the papers abusing those who signed the anti-Home Rule manifesto, but finding 
the exposure rather cruel he has at present disappeared from the political arena. 
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flaunted by New India as organising secretary of the Home Rule: 

ppeared from there also. Where is he? The answer is 
e has reappeared as the President of Varnashrama Dharma Confer- 
he is satisfied with the praise he has had from Mrs. Besant. and 


‘Charming’ as the tribute which Mrs. Besant paid to 


8 4 ) 0 
—B . ˖ 


- Ramanuja Achariyar. Achariyar, the good old gentleman who once 


f played the buffoon in the Council Chamber by 
moving a resolution under a misapprehension and ir e! it, has now been 


limping into Home Rule conferences and behaving as much as he can manage like 


_ Mrs. Besant. Of course Sir 8. Subrahamanya Ayyar must get the first prize for 
uttering undiluted nonsense, but Mr. Ramanuja Achariyar has almost come to the 

front by abusing those who would not follow him.” 
6. The Non-Brahman, for the week ending 19th August, writes :—‘ The 


Theosophy and politics. Government of Madras have published the full text 


of the letter from the interned, and lo and behold ' 


the Home Rule ‘Theosophical combination is silent. The other day we heard 
that the Government had placed the interned in à safe position; Mr. Chamberlain 
was described as having told a lie when he said that Mrs. Besant had said that 
Home Rule and theosophy was one. And now when the letters are published, 
there is silence. Sir 8. Subrahmanya Ayyar is also silent. It is, we think, the 
duty of the Government now to enquire about the Theosophists whether the 
are Home Rulers, and if they are, and happen to be Government servants, ie 
them out at once, whether they be High Court Judges or petty clerks. We have 
played long enough with gunpower. This dangling with edgetools must cease.” 
7. The Non-Brahman, for the week ons 19th August, got ye Signs 
: ; are that Mrs. Annie Besant will be elected the 
The Congress Presidentship. President of the Indian National Congress, and the 
spirit of passive resistance is behind it. Why is the Congress respected ? 
Because it has behind it, or rather had, for the time has come to speak of the 
Congress in the past sense, the mature wisdom of sober statesmen, who did not 
consider it patriotism to persecute the Government. The day Mrs. Besant is 
elected President, the Congress will be dead ; to the Government it would not be 
an association of the great men who, though they differ in views between them- 
selves, they respect and honour: it would be an organisation of undesirables, of 
whom they will take care. It would be an association of passive resisters and 
nothing more. With one passing of the hand, the great record written by men 
like Sir Pherozesha Mehta, Mr. Ghokale, Sir Dinsha Edulji Wacha will be washed 
away, and the Congress shall be dead once and for all.“ 


8. In an article on this subject, the Von-Brahmun, for the week ending 19th 
August, says:—‘‘ The craze for Home Rule has 
3 taken firm hold of certain old theosophic noodles, 
and they, waking or asleep, dream dreams and see visions of untrammelled self- 
government granted to them. Poor Sir S. Subrahmanya Ayyäar sheds tears of 
blood over the deteriorating health of his Guru shut up at Ootacamund, and he is 
perturbed with thick rumours probably of his own internment. . . The hollow- 
ness of the part standing for the whole has been mercilessly exposed, and the 
iypnotised monomaniacs have their brains notched so that the 1 
and the rank blood are let out. Nevertheless the old farce of Brahmans as 
Tones of the whole Indian population has not ceased to be enacted. 
roughly reassured by the success of their tactics in times past in beguiling the 
bureaucracy and bamboozling the Executive Government, the Brahmans still hold 
to their faith and try to create splits where none exist and profess compromise 
when they seriously mean destruction.” 


9. The Hindu, of the 2lst August, states : The Government of India 
' lodge published last evening, in a Guse tie of India Extra- 
ndlasl reforms. ordinary, the text of a statement made in the House 


The Home Rule mania. 


the week ending 19th August, has the following :— 
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of Commons by Mr. 
of Indian reforms. 


which will cause keen dissatisfaction 5 Tus language 


employed is extremely vague. Every hat statesmen have 
oo n for * a century and a half that it is the policy of the Gov- 
ernment to associate Indians more and more with the administration, in eve 
branch of it, and the further statement that it is their desire to develop gradually 
self-governing institutions in the country with a view to the progressive reulisa- 
tion of responsible Government as an integral part of the British Empire’, does not 
take the problem very far. . . To be frank, this long-waited-for pronounce- 
ment smacks very much of gubernatorial utterances with which the Indian public 
have become only too familiar during the last few months and it will fall flat on 
the country. . . One silver lining in the cloud, however, is the announcement 
that it has been decided to give con:missions in the Indian Army to Indians. 
This is a measure of bare justice to Indians which has been in ted nune too 
early, and we trust that this act of tardy recognition will not be so diluted by 
restrictions and conditions as to rob it of all value.” 

Writing on this subject, the Indian Patriot, of the 21st August, says :—‘ We 
publish today the text of two Gazettes Extraordinary, issued in Simla almost 
simultaneously, one announcing that the bar has been removed which precluded 
the admission of Indians to commissioned ranks in the army and the other that 
the Secretary of State will be visiting India to settle the scheme of self-govern- 
ment ior India. This is the direct result of India’s contribution to the war. We 
have been expecting this concession long since, and urging it with intense 
perseverance. We are sure that this generous resolution of the Government will 
be hailed with delight throughout the country. We congratulate the Gov- 
ernment on choosing the right moment to announce the concession, and read along 
with the announcement that the Secretary of State is to visit India on a political 
mission, we are, we think, justified in believing that Mr. Montagu has lost no time 
in asserting himself in his position.. Such a step has never been taken before, 
such a step, we might add, had never been contemplated in India by any of us. 


There is the impatient idealist who might read into this the excuse for delay; he 


might be honestly afraid that the Secretary of State will live, move and have his 
being in the bureaucratic atmosphere; that the Secretary of State may be 
hypnotised by officials, that he may be prejudiced. But Mr. Montagu comes here 
not for the first time, and India already knows him enough and will not entertain 
any-such fears. Nothing is calculated to throw the Secretary of State more 
completely into the hands of the bureaucrats than rash and ill-digested ideas such 
as passive resistance. Let us realise that we are on the eve of great changes. 
There cannot be a more handsome acknowledgment of the force of popular 
agitation than that the Secretary of State himself should make up his mind to 
study the question on the spot. The Moderates, of course, will find in the 
announcement the echo of their views on the present situation—the Gazetle of 
India uses almost the identical language used by our leaders. In the face of this 
announcement the virulence of the present agitation must disappear, and those 
engaged in the propaganda might well formulate their views ciel and with a 
due sense of responsibility.” ) 


Juslice, of the 22nd August, observes :—“ His Majesty's Government have 


. devided that the Secretary of State should pay a visit to India to discuss the 


question of Indian reforms with the Viceroy and the Government of India, to 
consider with the Viceroy the views of Local Governments and to receive with 
him the suggestions of representative bodies and others. We welcome this deci- 
sion and consider it a wise one under the circumstances. . . The form of the 
announcement made by the Secretary of State is noteworthy. It has already 
provoked hostile criticism in the Home Rule press. Evidently, the new reformers 
expected and certainly wanted Mr. Montagu to ignore the Government of India 
and the Local Governments at their bidding. But Mr. Montagu, who is a 
responsible statesman and not a political charlatan, cannot afford to commit such 


an outrage on the existing constitution. His statement suggests more than it . 


expresses. He means to consult the Viceroy, the Government of India, the Local 
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Governments and to receive suggestions from representative bodies and others’. 
In other words, the men on the spot who know every part of the complicated 
machinery so thoroughly are not to be disparded and slighted. Their opinions 
will carry the greatest weight with him and the Government of which he is 
a member. . One other aspect of Mr. Montagu’s statement remains to 
be noticed. He is not in favour of gigantic innovations. . . No declaration 
could be more straightforward, more unambiguous and more statesmanlike. The 
advocates of revolutionary changes, those men and women in their frenzy, who 
imagined that because England was engaged in a terrible war, she would hand 
over the Government of this country into their keeping, may now, if they have 
any spark of sanity left, turn their attention to schemes of constructive politics 
guited to the requirements of the country. . . We may depend upon it that 
with the sources of information now open to him Mr. Montagu will be able to get 
at the best mind of India and to set his face against the rhodomontade of the 
noisy agitators who pose as the representatives of the people of India. ” , 
10. The following appears in New India of the 23rd August: —“ A long 
communique appeared in our Saturday's issue on the 
The adulteration of food-staffs, reprehensible . which has of late become so 
common in this country, of adulteration of food and other articles of commerce. 
This and other dishonest practices were unknown in the trade of this country 
when it was self-governed, as is testified to by almost all historians of ancient 
and medieval India. For this new vice, we have to thank the western spirit of 
competition and the undermining of our faith in our traditions wrought by 
the denationalising educational system and the mischievous activities of the 
Missionary.” 

11. New India, of the 24th August, states :—‘“* The decision of the Government 
to grant commissions in the army to Indians has not 
evoked any marked enthusiasm in the country. 
The reform is, of course, welcomed everywhege ; but it is regarded more or less 
in the light of a minor change. The absence of enthusiasm is, however, quite 
understandable. The repressive policy has created so profound a feeling of 
resentment and sullenness that any decision short of its reversal is not likely to 
create popular enthusiasm. . . The demand of the people of India is simple 
and clear. The colour of the skin shall be no bar to promotion in the army. 
The military training colleges shall be as freely open to Indians as they are to 
non-Indians ; and the officers, after training, shall be placed on the same footing. 
Is it the desire of the Government to concede: that demand, or do they merely 
propose to promote a few select Indians as the necessities of the time require?“ 


Commissions for Indians. 


Naw Inka, 4 
Madras, 
Aug. 23rd, 1917. 


New 


Madras, 
Aug. 24th, 1917. 
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VERNACULAR PAPERS. 
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„  Mamavenarapvtss, 12. The Mahavikaiadutan, of the 18th August, reproduces from the Swadesa- 

Pg mitran of the 2nd idem a Tamil version of a 

The prospect of peace. communication appearing in the Commonweal on the 

problems connected with the conclusion of peace referred to in paragraph 14 of 
Report No. 32 of 1917. 
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Samra, The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 21st August, writes:—‘‘ When will the 
ee § war end?” This is a question which is being asked 
Ang. Net, 1917. The prospect of peace. in all quarters of the globe. Under the present 


circumstances there is no near — of peace. Both parties are as irate as ever. 
The Kaiser is expressing the deepest contempt for America and even boasts that 
he will punish her for her intervention. The Allies are urging that he should be ; 
kept under due restraint. The Kaiser is using every possible artifice for bringing 
| about peace. He is organising peace conferences and is trying to bring — . 
11 differences between the Government and the people in various countries, so that 
the allies may ask for peace of their own accord. The Germans are at the root 
of the Stockholm Conference. That is why the allies have refused to issue pass- 
ports to those who wish to attend this conference. It is, therefore, likely that 


Germany is fearing defeat. The fact that so many neutrals are one after another Mes 
| joining the Allies makes it evident that the German enormities are coming home one 
: to their minds. America joined the Allies after remaining neutral for two years this 
and a half. Brazil, too, joined lately. Portugal has joined them and begun to ocet 


fight. Even China who cannot control her own people has declared war against 
! Germany. Japan is helping with her transport of troops, All this goes to show 
1 that the Kaiser and his military officers are not equal to the occasion. Swagger- Ae 
if . ing can never achieve what tact can. From the provokirg manner in which the 
N Kaiser derides America, it is easy to see that whatever other powers and resources 
Germany may have, they are 3 lacking in statesmanship and diplomacy. ask: 


It is generally believed, and we think rightly enough, that the trend of all these 
events forbodes evil to the enemy. 


1 The Andhrapatrika, of the 17th d 2 with reference to Pope's 
Aug. 17th, 1917. peace proposais:—it is not proper to agree toa 
: Pence proposals, peace when there are 3 2 That 
ot has to be considered when the Germans publish their terms. It is to be believed 
‘i that the Allies will in the meanwhile do their duty and will not leave off fighting 
: till the independence of small States is re · established. 
The Andhrapatrika, of the 2lst August, says: The tricks 

a Aug. 2ist,1917. Germans to enter into peace have not succeeded. The Russians dia not accept 

the peace proposals of the Pope. . It is not honourable to enter into peace 
with the dishonest Germans. The war must be prosecuted till the militarism of 
| the Germans is put down and they are completely conquered. Only when the 
: independence of small States is plainly re-established. the nglish will have fulfilled 

8 their vow. The war situation shows that such an event is fast approaching. 


2 — eas, 13. The Andhraprakasika, of the 18th August, says:—From the utterances of 


Aug. 18th, 1917. . Mr. Lloyd George, it will a r that this terrible 
The end of war. war will ead by this ear. Will the prophecy that 


the terrible European war will draw to a close with the great battle at Flunders 
prove to be true? 
2 || KistmaPaTnixa, 


f 14. The Kisinapatrika, of the 18th August, writes: A London correspond- 

Ang. 168. i917. The mischief plaped by eub. ent to the New York Times has written a isos’ 
i marines. 9 article on the subject. This article caused extraordi- 
nary agitation in America. The New York Times 


Annan, 


layed by the 


+4917 
qrites that the correspondent’s statement that ships belonging to the Allies of a 


total tonnage of 1,600,000 are sinking every month may be wrong, and that the 
re may be 660,000 In his second letter, the emphatically 


pint that ships of a total tonnage of 600,000 are being lost by the British them- 
gelves and that the total tonnage of all the 1 lost by the Allies comes to 750,000 
per month. It is certain that the mischief done by submarines is causing con- 
siderable loss in this war. The Allies can do nothing more than to build ships 

ter in number than those lost by them. It cannot be said that the submarines 
can cause 8 loss in future. The means for destroying submarines has 
been invented. The Allies have invented a machine which can make the sound, 
made in water at a distance of 3 or 4 miles, audible. With its help the existence 
of a submarine can be found out even when it is at a distance and there are 
contrivances to destroy it. 


II.— Hou ADMINISTRATION. 


(5) Courts. 


15. Referring to the 3 a the Nee of permanent Judges in this 
1 igh Court from eight to ten, the Hindu Nesan, of 
* Medras High Court, the 15th August, remarks that though this increase 
may apparently look an 22 to the Indians, it is practically a disadvantage 
ially to the vakils, inasmuch as, according to the rule that a third of the 
Judges should be barristers and a third again civilians, only two seats will be 
available to the vakils. Adverting to the existing personne! of the High Court, it 
observes that, excluding the barrister and the Civilian Judges, there remain only 
Messrs. Sadasiva Ayyar and Seshagiri Ayyar and that, as the former of these is 
one who has come up from the regular line, the latter is the only vakil Judge on 
this bench, and expresses its surprise at the anomaly of only one seat being 
occupied by a vakil in a bench of ten Judges. 
16. Adverting to the resolution passed by 2 Guntir Vakils’ 238 
5 ae rotesting against the conduct of Mr. K. Srinivasa 
- A cooler by a D Judge. Rao, the District Judge of Guntur, in issuing a 
circular to the Sub-Judges and District Munsifs to report the names of the vakils 
who are members of Home Rule Leagues, the Swadesanitran, of the 18th August, 
asks whether Sub-Judges and District Munsifs are officers of the secret police, 
and is at a loss to understand how the District Judge too came to have this 
function. 


Referring to the circular of the District Judge of 22 oles for . — 

1 of pleaders taking part in the Home Rule and the 

The District Judge of Guntar. Sadaahi movement, the Andhrapatrika, of the 17th 

August, says There is a different department altogether to find out the political 
P 


views of pleaders. That the District Judge should try to discharge the duties of 
that de t will give room for unnecessary agitation, and will also affect the 


independence of the pleaders. We therefore hope that the District Judge 
2 not give room for such agitation, but will attend to the discharge of his own 
uties. 
| Desabhimani, of the 19th August, writes that in a meeting of the Guntir 
Distri Bar Association as well as in that of the Home 
in Judge of Ganter. Rule League, resolutions were passed condemning 
the instructions said to have been issued by Mr C. K. Srinivasa Rao, District 
J udge of Guntiir, to the Sub- q udges and the District Munsifs in the district to report 
to him the names of. those pleaders that take part in the Home Rule and swadesi 
agitation and remarks as follows:—We are surprised at the change that has come 
over Mr. Srinivasa Rao, who, before entering into Government service, was 
working on the side of the peo le. We know of people who while in service are 
quiet and, on retirement, join the people and work for them, but this is a rare case 
N „ Prior to his becoming a sub-judge he was working for the people 
d through their support he became a Legislative Council Member and was 
therefore able to enter the Government service. This is just like a person kicking 
away, with his left leg, the ladder by which he has risen. 


Ho NAA, 


Madras, 
Aug. 16th, 1917. 


SwApDEsaMITRAN, 


Aug. 18th, 1917. 


AMDHRAPATRIKA, 


Madras, 
Aug. 17th, 1917. 


Aug. 19th, 1917. 
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ARDHRAPATRIEA, 


Ang. 16th, 1917. 


Qaumr Report, 
Madras, 3 
Aug. 16th, 1917. 


Damm, 


Cuddalore, 
Aug. 1ith, 1917. 
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SwaDEsHABEIMARI, 


Aug. 17th, 1917. 
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(d) Educaton. 


17. The Andhrapatrika, of the 16th eee Lepore Mr. Ernest Wood to have 

| ae said :—Aristotle said that love of learning is natural 
, The methods of education. to every man, and that there is no use oppressing his 
mind. But at present, it is plain that the minds of pape are so oppressed by 
giving them e ucation that is unnecessary for life. he result is that their 
enthusiasm and originality are lost. They pass examinations and entertain great 
expectations, but the methods of education are an obstruction to their progrem, 
They have no individuality and are unfit for anything but serving asclerks. For 
this evil, the methods of education adopted in schools are responsible. 


18. Referring to a circular issued by the Director of Public Instruction; 
Mr. C F. DeLaFosse, asking the Inspectors of 
Schools to explain to the teachers that in view of 
the enormous increase in the price of paper, they should take care not to make 
heavy or unreasonable demands on school children in regard to their exercise 
books and that they should aim at every possible economy in this direction, the 
Swadesahbhimam, of the 17th August, says that this very complaint from a corre- 
spondent had been published in its columns sometime ago, and urges that in the 
Madras Presidency, too, the Director of Public Instruction should issue similar 
instructions to the Inspectors of Schools 


19. The Qaumi Report, of the 16th August, writes :—A glance at the balance 
sheet of our commercial education reveals the fact 
that, although national importance is not entirely 
bankrupt, it is in a parlous condition. Facts show 
that the loss is great and involved, and it is feared that this will be very detri- 
mental to future progress and success. 

The Government is spending large sums of money on the Madrasab-i-Azam. 
It is generally believed that the Madrasah is a magnificent Muslim educational 
centre: Results, however, prove that it has not yet been able to attain even the 
standard of certain Hindu schools. 

The Hindu High School is a living memorial of the wisdom of self-respect 
and spirit of the Hindus, and simply with the help of the ordinary Grant-in-aid, 
given by the Government, it is becoming renowned for its education. 

Although the Madrasah is purely a Government institution, its students have 
not, generally speaking, been able to excel the pupils of the Hindu High School. 
What is the explanation? ‘There is no committee here to be blamed nor is there 
any native official responsible. The Madrasah is supervised by a capable European 
officer. Whatever defect there be in the system may be attributed to the fate of 
the Muslims their real enemy. 

The fate of the Muslims is their enemy not only in the Madrasah-i-Azam 
and the Madrasah-i-Islamia, but also in the Alighar College where the colour of 
the sky is changing. 

Many people blame the Madrasah-i-Islamia, for the result that only one of its 
students was successful at the last final examination. In the history of the Harris 
High School and the Madrasah-i-Azam there are, however, many such examples, 
and every one enquires whether the community derives any practical benefit from 


the money spent on these institutions, but the rough note on our commercial 
education proves we are suffering losses everywhere. 


Use of exercise books in schools. 


A rough note on commercial 
education. 


(e) Local and Municipal. 


20. Referring to the pet on Pa: 55 of the Chidambaram 
Chidambaram Municipality. unicipality for the year 1916-17, the Desabhimam, 
a” ae the fith August, has the follo ing in English :— 
Adverting to the side of expenditure incurred by the municipality, the amount 
nt by the municipality during the year under review was Rs. 61,104-12-1, 
which is less than the revised budget estimate of Rs. 70,970. That the munici- 
pality was found unable to utilize in full the amount allotted in its revised budget 
cannot at all events be considered as a sign of efficien , and it is all the more 
painful to see that the Provincial grants made by the el. with the best 
of intentions are allowed to remain unspent during the year. It does not certainly 


6 6 
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mean that the objects for which the Provincial grants were made are not of urgent 
need to the municipality ; but, on the other hand, these grants are scarcely enough 
to bring the condition of the municipality to its proper level. It is the sluggish- 
ness of the executive that may be said to be responsible for this state of things. 
We wish greater activity be shown in this direction during the current official 
year. Certain new w started in the previous years are reported to have been 
completed during the year. Leaving the other minor works, the construction of 
the model elementary school, mutton stalls, etc., need mention here. The money 

t by the municipality on education was Rs. 3,516-1-10 which is below the 


budget estimate of Rs. 3,600. The Hindu Model Elementary School under the 
municipal su sion is, though increasing in strength, struggling for want of 


adequate staff of teachers. The opening of a fourth standard is felt to be of dire 
necessity, to maintain which the municipality eagerly expects from the Govern- 
ment a recurring grant of Rs. 900, besides the sum of Rs. 320 already granted. 
We trust the Government will not hesitate to come to its rescue. Coming to the 
health of the town, the prevalence of small-pox in a virulent form all over the 
town specially — the latter part of the year was, no doubt, a sad commentary 
on the general health of the people, and it is a pity that in spite of the measures 
said to have been taken by the municipality to combat the disease, the epidemic 
raged virulently during almost all over the year. The private scavenging service 
as usual worked at a profit during the year, though the number of houses served 
is less than half the number assessed to the house-tax. It is highly desirable that 
the municipality follows in this matter the sympathetic spirit of the Government 
which have on several occasions distinctly expressed the desirability of making 
the private scavenging service ulways self-supporting and not profitting by it. 
If this is done it will not only give relief to the poor house-owners, but will be a 
further incentive to a greater expansion of the service in the town.” 


(H General. 


21. Adverting to the report on the working 2 — 8 Department 
Sorte in this Presidency for the three years ending with 
„ 1916, the Hindu Nesan, of the 11th 13 
writes :—It is but natural that a report written once in three years slightly exceeds 
the prescribed number of pages. The Government, however, seem to be very 
— about the page limit of the reports submitted to them, and the 
nspector-General of Registration, therefore, regrets that his report has exceeded 
the usual number of pages. It is highly undesirable that the heads of depart- 
ments should be placed in a position to ask for pardon when their reports have to 
exceed the usual page limit use of the inclusion therein of matters which, in 
their opinion, have necessarily to be noticed. 

Again, although the Registration Department is an important department of 
the Government, and the Government derive very large income therefrom, we 
cannot understand their wisdom in considering that it is enough if the administra- 
tion report of this department is written once in three years. Surely this cannot 

accepted, especially when reports of the other departments are submitted 
annually. We will, therefore, urge that at least in consideration of the large 
revenue derived from this department, its administration report should be written 
every year. ä 

The Government observe with satisfaction that in the years under report not 
only the number but also the pay of the Probationary Sub-Registrars have been 
increased, and that the low pay of the clerks has been raised. The revenues of 
this department are, indeed, greater than its expenditure, and yet the Government 
have not the mind to raise the scale of pay of the staff. They say that, on account 
of the financial pressure caused by the war, it is not possible to raise the pay of 
the staff. There will, indeed, always be obstacles in the way of improving the 
pay of the subordinate staff, and the present financial stringency now forms one 
at auch obstacles. For whatever reasons the pay of the subordinate staff of the 
other departments may not be raised, it is essential that the pay of the subordinate 
staff of the Registration Department should be raised without any reasons being 
assigned to the contrary. 


Hupe Naas, 
Madras, 
Aug. 11th, 1917. 
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Himeu Numa, 
Madras, 
Aug. 15th, 1917. 


Daavman, 


Madras, 
Aug. 16th, 1917. 
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22. The Hindu Neson, of the lith August, publishes, from the pen of a 
pute REE AE CGE correspondent, a long article on the present political 
The present political situation, situation, in which references ate made to the con- 
dition of Russia before and after the revolution and to the endeavours made by 


Ireland for the acquisition of Home Rule. In the course of this article, the 


following observations occur :— It is certain that the present internment of Mrs. 
Besant cannot continue for ever. All those who are endowed with divine powers 
have to suffer in the beginning for the fulfilment of their objects. Therefore, our 
chief duty is to do what we are bound to do. The Hon’ble Mr. B. V. Narasimha 
Ayyar has already given notice of the several questions he proposes to ask at the 
next meeting of the Legislative Council regarding the internment of Mrs. Besant. 
We can only learn by and by whether the Government would give appropriate 
answers to these questions or give their usual reply that they are not prepared to 
answer them. } si) 


When we ask forthe grant of Home Rule, we only ask for a thing to which 
we are entitled, and we should not be considered as longing for a thing which is 
not ours. What is it that the people of every civilised country have said and are 
saying? What is it that has driven us to the necessity of taking od in this 
great war and thereby incurring heavy loss of lite and property? Why should 
the*British people come forward to help Belgium when they heard that the 
Germans hed ‘eaptezed that country? Is not, indeed, the one great principle 
that democratic views should be established throughout the world and that all 
people should be granted liberty thereby, the cause of all this? We must 
remember the statement made by Mr. Lloyd George, when he spoke of the ser- 
vices rendered by India for the war. Who else can have better title to, or bestow 
greater attention upon, the consideration of measures for the safety of our secs 
and its progress than ourselves? But some fuss is now being made by a small 
section of the people of this Presidency alone that it is necessary that the Indians 
should have Home Rule but that they are not yet fit for it. hen and in what 
manuer can it be found out whether the Indians have the required capacity or not? 
Are they not conducting themselves properly as members of Legislative Councils ? 
Are there not Indians who have creditably discharged their duties as High Court 


Judges? It is a fact admitted by the Government themselves that the capacity, 


intellectual power and industry of the Indians are highly praiseworthy. At this 
moment when endeavours are made throughout the world for the preservation 
of liberty and the establishment of democratic principles, the statement that India 
alone should not have Home Rule and that time has not yet come for the grant of 
such a rule to thiscountry cannot, under any circumstances, be accepted. It will, 
therefore, add to the prestige of the British people, who are known for their demo- 
cratic views, to help India in her efforts to acquire liberty and Home Rule. It 
will, indeed, be directly against their avowed principles if they should hesitate to 
do the needful in the case of India, which is under their own rule, and to adopt in 


her case the policy which they have adopted in relieving foreign countries from 
the atrocities of Germany. 


The Hindu Nesan, of the 15th August, reports from the pen of a cor- 


Th t political outlook, respondent the proceedings of a public meeting 
1 held on the 12th idem at i vichinapoly, under the 
auspices of the locel Home Rule League, whén Mr. M. K. Achariyar is reported 
to have delivered a lecture on the present political outlook“, under the presi- 


dency of the Hon’ble Mr. R. V. Rangaswami A ich i to in the 
Hindu of the 14th idem. The N 4 — of the rd at . 


icy of passive resistance is stated 
to have been advocated at this meeting. N 


The Dravidan, of the 15th August, also reproduces the proceedings of the 
same meeting from the pen of its own correspondent, who reports the lecturer to 
have stated before an assembly consisting of a number of ents, among others, 
that the people should fight with the Government with the aid of the method of 


passive resistance and that thei f 
adopted this course. men an me be and unless they 


— oer — 


Hoy. article on this subject wherein he inakes references Aug. 13th. 1917, 

Tube peonsntjeitgetion, |. tothe loyalty of the Indians and the help rendered nee 
vy them for the war, to the poverty of India, to the hardship caused by the Arme 
Act, to the enormous expenditure incurred on account of the exodus of the Gov- 
ernment to the hills and to the protest made by the zamindars against the grant 
of Home Rule for India. In this article the following observations occur :—At 
this anxious juncture, we are even threatened. Can the Government think of 
easing the people who conduct lawful discussions, or can the Police come forward 
to suppress the excitement caused in the minds of the people? How are the 
Police justified in prohibiting the public meeting which was proposed to be held 
at Arni? Had sufficient reason been found by the Government for directing the 
Police to interfere with this meeting? It will, indeed, be good if the authorities 
exercise their powers without causing provocation to the people. It is the duty 
of the authorities to lend their ears to the reasonable arguments adduced by the 
pablic and to do justice. The Police are really intended to be an agency for 
preventing crimes like murder and theft and helping towards the administration 
of justice in the country. How can such an agency be directed against law- 
abiding and‘peaceful people? It is the duty of the Government, therefore, to 
protect the freedom of the people from any interference on the part of the Police 
and this will indicate the greatness of the British rule. The people of this 
Presidency are known for their peaceful nature and their moderate views. It 
will be wise on the part of statesmen to pay proper attention to the objects and 
ideals of such people. If the Government begin to wound the feelings of innocent 
people, it will only affect the confidence they have in the Government. | 


In a leader under this heading, the Lokopakeri, of the 20th August, refers La“, 
to the present ruffled state of the political atmos- Aug. 20ch, 1917. 
phere of India caused by the repressive policy 

adopted by the Government and while expressing the hope on one hand that the 

authorities will realise the seriousness of the situation, as it looks as if the feeling 

of discontent now prevalent among the people will lead to their adoption of 

passive resistance, advises the people also not to worry the rulers duriug this 

stressful period of war for the fulfilment of their (people's) aspirations. 


Under this headiag the Desabhimani, of the 19th August, reproduces from Dame, 
tie ae the Andhrapatrika the speech delivered by Syed Ang 19th, i917. ; 
The present political situation. Vazir Hussain in the meeting held at Chinabagh, 
Bombay, in which he praised Mrs. Besant and her work, and declared that 
the repressive mesures adopted by the Government would throw the 330 millions 
of India into despair. | 
28. In criticising in detail a communication addressed to the press by Tanz 
Pitt in Mr. C. V. Venkataramana Ayyangar, the Secretary Aug. 13th, 1917. 
warning to the Dravidiens 0 the Reception Committee of the Fourth Coimba- 
tore District Conference, condemning the action of the organizers of the Non- 
Brahman Conference and their attitude towards Home Rule, the Dravidan, of the 
13th A , Observes :—None of us (non-Brahmans) should attend the conference 
convened by the Brahmans, who defraud us under the guise of friendship and, 
with sweet words but a wicked heart and with a smiling face, serve their own 
interests. They may merely make a promise to help us. When reforms are 
sanctioned, their words will become useless as far as the progress of our people is 
oncerned. and we will have to repent then. We have known their conduct well 
for several centuries, and so we are not satisfied with them. They will allure us 
in many ways. They will cry aloud that they will give us every advantage. 
They will entreat us by a winning smile and kind words to attend their conference. 
They will fall at our feet till their business is finished. As soon as that is done, 
they will begin to ride over us. All these Brahman Conferences are only got up 
by some vakils. The Government never care for the cry of these people; for they 
know the real secret. But they are ready to redress our grievances. There is 
not an iota of truth in the words of these Brahmans. If we believe in them, we 
will be cot letely ruined. Let us swear that we will attend only that conference 
which is held for our own benefit. O Dravidians! Do not yield to the deceptive 
éfforts of the Brahmans. 


A co ondent writes to the Hindu. Nesan. of. the 18th August along e Neus,. 


The present sitaation. 
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Madras, 
Aug. 14th, 1917. 


é Madras, 
Aug: 15th, 1917. 


SwaDssaMITRAR, 


Madras, 
Aug. 16th, 1917. 


H mou Nun, 


Madras, 
Aug. 16tb, 1917. 


Duavma Parma, 
Madras 


Aug. 15th, 1917. 


AMNDHRAPATEIXS, 
Madras 
Aug. 16th, 1917. 
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wadesamitran, of the 14th August, publishes in Tamil the speech 
haps ene delivered by the Hon ble Mr. V. K. Ramanuja 


Home Rule League, Negapatam. * on the occasion of the celebration of the 
e 


first anniversary of this League on t 
the Hindu of the 9th August 1917. 


Sth idem. The speech appears in full in 


Jwadesamitran, of the 14th August, publishes in Tamil the substance 

* ‘The Suadseame¥ en: | the Home fale Masibesto ee, 

The Allahabad Home Rule which appears in extenso in New India of the same 
League. date. 


26. The Swadesamilran, of the 15th August, reproduces in Tamil a letter 

RE | from the Secretaries of the Madras Provincial 
as Co Committee communicating the resolutions 
passed by the committee at their meeting held on the 13th and 14th idem to 
consider the advisability of adopting the method of passive resistance as a protest 
against the present repressive measures of Government. This letter appears in 


the Hindu of the 15th August 1917. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 16th 7S a also reproduces the substance of a 

speech delivered by Mr. a ibhai under the 
— 8 auspices of the Bombay Home Rule League on this 
subject, in which he is re d to have stated as follows:—The time has come 
for the Indians to adopt the method of passive resistance in India alone. India 
is now fighting on the side of the empire for the sake of liberty and independence. 
Such being the case, it is incongruous that there should be no liberty or indepen- 
dence in India. We ask for Home Rule. If the bureaucrats silence us by means 
of repressive measures, we will adopt the method of passive resistance. Our 


aspiration for Home Rule is a legitimate one, and no contrivance can draw the 
Indians away from this. 


5 — to the unwillingness of the Bombay Co Committee to commit 
itself to any definite opinion regarding the feasibility of adopting the method of 
_ resistance and the readiness with which the Madras Cd Committee 
as advocated its adoption, the Hindu esam, of the 16th August, says :—Ponder- 
ing over the affair deeply, India cannot be compared to South Africa in all 
In South Africa all the Indians stood as one against the whites. But 

in India, all the people cannot follow a certain method together, as there is not 
that national tie and a feeling of brotherhood among them, which existed among 
the Indians of South Africa. Excesses under the pretext of ve resistance 
may not be wise in the present condition of the country. It is not that we do not 


approve of the method as such, but we deprecate the commission of excesses in 
the name of passive resistance. 


The Dravida Patrika, of the 15th August, explains passive resistance to be 


a salutary principle of not submitting to anything 
Passive, resistance. which appears to be untrue or unjust and quoting 


eminent names in foreign history and ancient Indian lore, such as Leo Tolstoy in 
Russia and Prahiada in India, as ha vi i 


ia al la la, as having acted on this principle successfully for 
obtaining a recognition of just rights and the preservation of truth, and dwelling 
at length upon how this method helped the — in South Africa to achieve 
their object, says: — As this method was till now followed outside India, our 
officials never expressed themselves against it. If, however, it is adopted in the 


very country, where they exercise sway, we cannot say now how they will view 


it. There is reason to believe that they will probably be only against it. Still . 


we do not think that the benign Government will keep quiet, without evincing 
med anxiety, until matters reach this pass. As the mischief that may result by 


0 this for some time longer will be i be! 
will satiety the aspiration of th py he de — we hope the Governm 


The Andhrapatrika, of the ars August, gives a Telugu version of the 

23 resolution passed by the Madras Congress (Dom- 

ine. mittee regarding the adoption of the policy of 
passive resistance. 
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Referring to à resolution passed at a recent meeti 
sii, Fovincial Congress Committee that the views of 

. the various Congress Committees should be ascer- 
tion of the 3 of passive resistance as a protest 


ng of the Bombay 
Passive et ce 

tained in to me a 

ainst the internment of Mrs. Besant, ete., the Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 20th 
* writes Instead of inviting the views of the rates eye this manner 
it seems to us that a better plan would be to defer the question till December, so 
that it may be widely discussed by the public both in the press and at the annual 
meeting of the National Congress. We have now a new 8 of State who 
is by no means an autocrat. Besides the various Congress Committees and other 
public bodies have sent cablegrams to the Ministers in England protesti against 
the internments. The British Government and the Government of India have 
been fully afforded opportunities of mending their policy. It is never good to be 
impulsive. We should always bear in mind that nothing succeeds like patience. 
The British Government is the home, as it were, of democracy. The present 
autocratic methods will soon see their end. We must, therefore, caution all 
Indians against hasty and impulsive action. 


27. Quoting the substance of a letter said to have been written by Mr. Gandhi 
is a to the Indian Opinion of South Africa, in which he 
Our political condition and dwells upon the advantages of passive resistance 
passive resistance, as a means of bringing home to the authorities the 
injustice of their ways, the Stoadesamitran, of the 15th August, writes: — Though the 
news received by us every day makes it apparent that the political atmosphere of the 
country is being in many ways, the movement that is now on foot demon- 
strates definiteness of purpose on the part of the people; for our leaders and the 
ublic have not wavered in the least in condemning the repressive policy of the 
Bremen incessantly. Not only this. The increase of repression on the part 
of the authorites has led to the proposal of the adoption of passive resistance as a 
means of altering the policy of repression. The definite opinion already expressed 
by a number of Provincial Congress Committees supporting the adoption of the 
method of passive resistance and suggesting that it may be done immediately, 
shows the change that is taking place in the attitude of tee people on account of 
repressive measures, and it is necessary that the authorities should note this. If 
they do not do so, they will have to take the whole responsibility for the results 
that may follow. Our people and the leaders have been well known for the two 
qualities of patience and peacefulness. As these two qualities are essential in 
adopting the method of passive resistance, we do not think that the people need 
have any anxieties about adopting this method, and we hope that the people of 
this Presidency especially, whose determination as passive resisters in South 
Africa has been well described by Mr. Polak, will not hestitate in the least to take 
to it, if necessity arises. In this connection we would like to invite the attention 
of the bureaucrats to one point. The duty of preventing the spreading of an 
impression in the minds of the people that redress of grievances cannot be obtained 
by the usual means rests solely on them. How can their having recourse to 
ere measures one after another be compatible with this duty of theirs ? 
at is the use of merely repeating the statement often that there should be no 
agitation during this stressful period of the war? If the bureaucrats hastily and 
impatiently impose restrictions and resort to serve measures which may lead 
to agitation and say that agitation should not be indulged in, how can this be 
possible? Will they not realise the true condition of the country at least now and 
without attempting vainly to delay or obstruet the fulfilment of the ideas of Home 
Rule, which stand a sure chance of being accomplished, come forward to satisfy 
2 the aspirations of the Indians in a spirit of sympathy, which alone can 
secure the permanent welfare of the Empire ? | 
| | The Dravidan, of ‘the 17th August, repro- 
duces in Tamil the gist of the comments made on 
thjs subject by Justice in its leader of the 16th idem. 
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28. In reproducing the substance of the communication addressed by the ah — 


| | Hon’ble Rao Bahadur V. K. Ramanuja Achariyar 
The power of preventing to the Hindu of the 15th August, regarding the 
ren and ‘meetings notice served upon him by the District Superin- 
tendent of Police, Tanjore, forbidding any public assembly or procession in the 
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streets of Kumbakénam on the 16th idem except under a special license, the 
Swadesamitran, of the 15th August, observes :—L.ver since repressive administra- 
tion came into vogue here, we have often been bearing of the Police prohibiting 
3 ions and meetings, and as the Police are using their powers in this matter 
rather freely, it has become necessary to discuss whether they are acting within 
their powers in doing so. Section 31 of the Police Act, read with the two previous 
sections, makes it clear that the Superintendent of Police can insist upon an indi- 
vidual, who is to convene a meeting or is about to conduct a pro on, taking 
out a license for the same, if he is satisfied that -the said meeting or procession 
will disturb the public peace and the District Magistrate also agrees in his view. 
This is one fact to be noted. The Act goes on to say that the Superintendent 
may grant a license subject to certain conditions which are fied. Read with 
the context, the word ‘may’ has to be construed as ‘ ’. Therefore, the 
Superintendent has no power to refuse a license, but has power only to specify 
the conditions subject to which a meeting or a procession shall be, conducted. 
Even this power rests only with the District or Assistant Superintendent of Police 
and the Police officials below them in rank have it not. Then, again, the Act 
seems to have contemplated only the taking of precautions against the disturbance 
of public peace or obstruction to traffic, but not an interference with the liberty of 
the public. Therefore, the orders issued by the authorities should be only such 
as help the accomplishment of the above subject. The authorities may im 
conditions such as that a procession should go on a particular side of the road or 
that it should not stop in any place; but they have no power to say that there 
should be no procession connected with Home Rule, theosophy or Annie Besant. 
The power of the Police has reference only to the manner in which a procession 
is conducted, but not to the attitude of the people taking part in it. Mrs. Besant, 
theosophy and Home Rule may be unpalatable subjects to some officials, but this 
will not justify their interfering with the liberty of the people. For the followers 


of a certain ideal to conduct a procession with their own flag is a western habit, 


and it is deemed to be a right of the people. It is not British policy to try to 
prevent our following a British practice. Considering the position of the Hon’ble 
Mr. V. K. Ramanuja Aghariyar and the fact that the procession conducted by 
him last month went off very smoothly, an impression is bound to be created in 
the minds of the people that the real motive of the authorities in prohibiting a 
procession is not a suspicion that it would lead to a disturbance of the public 
peace, but the idea of suppressing the Home Rule movement. Mr. Chamberlain 
observed in Parliament that there was no objection whatever to constitutional 
agitation, and that objection was taken by the Government. only to dangerous 
methods. What was the danger that was apprehended at Kumbakinam ? 


29. The Desabhimani, of the 11th August, reproduces in its Tamil columns 
The health ü the letter written by Mr. Jinarajadasa to the editor 
eee ee of the Hindu about the health of Mrs. Besant and the 


comments thereon of the Swadesumitran of the 4th idem, abstracted in paragraph 
50 of Report No. 32 of 1917. aie 


The Mahavikata Dutan, of the 18th August, reproduces a portion of the 
Mis. Besent’s health comments of the \wadesamitran of the 18th idem 

on this subject which are abstracted in paragraph 59 
of report No. 33 of 1917. 


The Desamata, of the 15th August, publishes in Telugu the words of the 
Hon’ble Mr. Mazharul Haque, regarding the health 
of Mrs. Besant, already noted on page 2196 of the 
weekly report. 


30. In the course of a communication appearing in the Dravidan of the 15th 
Brahmans and non-Brahmans, August from the pen of a correspondent, in which 
be condemns the habit of the non-Brahmans of 
pinsonling money and articles to Brahmans on festive and funeral occasions, the 
ollowing observations about the Brahmans occur: — The Dravidians in this country 
have for long been conducting their festive and funeral occasions only with the 
aid of the Aryan caste Brahmans. The reason for this is nothing but the tricks 
played by the latter. The Dravidians are innocent people, believing every one, 
while the caste Brahmans are adepts in the art of deception. Having written the 


Mrs. Besant’s health. 


necessary works in Sanskrit to help them in extorting an enormous amount of 


Ya 


money from the Dravidians, they have been cheating the latter, who have become 
a victim to their deception. e caste Brahmans do not know anything of the 
truths in the ancient Tamil works. They conduct the festive and funeral occa- 
gions of the Dravidians only with the aid of their own emiritis These smiritis 

ly advocate the.distinctions of caste and speak highly of the Brahmans and 
lowly of the Dravidians. They prescribe one mantra for each caste and smell 
wholly of flesh. The Dravidians should not be allured by their tactics. It is 
very hard to find out the ee gars practised by the caste Brahmans under the 
guide of friendship. They will take up any work provided it yields them a profit 
without caring whether it is high or low. | | 


A correspondent of the 8 2 * 17th August, characterising the Dame, 
: activity of the Home Rulers of Mayavaram as a f 17 th, 1917 

Br ahmans and non- Brahmans. work of interested Brahmans and — paring their N 
ery for Home Rule to the howling of jackals, questions their motive in getting two 
non-Bralmans to sign a notice of the local Home Rule League, and makes the 
following appeal to the Dravidians:— O! Dravidian brethren! Ponder well over 
the nature of the present-day Brahmans. Who can deny that they have for 
centuries been ekeing out a livelihood by cheating the non-Brahmans and that 
they have been doing this even under the British rule? They pretend to help us 
in obtaining the grace of the Almighty and in expiating our sins and attaining 
salvation, and have on this pretext made an abode of our temples. They cleverly 
wrest our property from us, saying that it is for the benefit of our ancestors in the 
other world and live upon it. Not content with playing these tactics with us, they 
ate now convening public meetings to threaten even the benign English Govern- 
ment. I warn my Dravidian brethren from having anything todo with these 
meetings. 

Another correspondent of the same paper appeals to the Dravidians to give up 
the habit of getting their festive and funeral occasions conducted only by Brahmans 
and, realising that befriending a Brahman means a danger to life, to avoid them 
altogether. Making special reference to the non-Brahman Conference held at 
Coimbatore, he asks all non-Brahmans to strive for the cause of this conference 

without becoming a victim to the allurement of the Brahmans. 
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31. The Dravidan, of the 15th August, reproduces the substance of the Daavias, 


. : comments of Justice of the 14th August on the 
Late eon on veeorens. scheme, foreshadowed in a speech recently delivered 
by Lord Islington, of reforms to be introduced in India. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 16th August, reproduces in Tamil the com- Sin-, 


: ments of the Times of India on these proposals , oo 1917. 
Islington proposals. appearing in the Aiadu of the 15th idem. 7 


In its leader on the reforms proposed by Lord Islington, the Andhra- Arai, 
atrika, of the !7th August, remarks:—Lord 4 ** 

Lord Isl ref *. * Lord As. 17th, 
e re Islington has not distinetly stated the relationship 6 

that ought to subsist between the Government of India and the Parliament. While 

the Indians have been urging that the India Council is unnecessary, Lord 

Islington has not expressed his view about it. Provincial autonomy can 

have no meaning if Provincial Governments do not enjoy independent powers in 

regard to their income and expenditure. The Times of India remarks that Lord 

Islington has not given any decisive opinion on this point. . . In proportion 

as the Government changes into a government by the people, the administrative 

powers of the people should go on increasing. ‘This has not been plainly stated 

in Lord Islington’s proposed scheme of reforms. : 


In a le leading article commenting upon Lord Islington's recent Sw4vssmasmnux, 
ngthy ™ speech on the . of reforms in the Indian ug. 17th, 1917. 
2 Islington on Indian administration, the Swadeshabhimani, of the 17th 
err August, writes :—Just at a time when the people 
of India were most keenly watching the political firmament, all their hopes of 
profuse showers in jthe shape of administrative reform have been aay swept 
away by the recent speech of Lord Islington. Lord Islington kept harping 
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32. The Swadesamitran, of the 16th August, Now Pa tha 
editor ot New 
Forfeiture of the security of by him and the 
Neu India. ° found have been forfeited to His Majesty, on 
account of certain articles which a in that paper and which are of the 
nature described in section 4 (1) of the Indian Press Act, 1910, and observes :— 
Though there is nothing strange about the Government of Madras having begun 
to exercise the inordinate powers conferred upon them under the Indien Press 
Act, once again in the case of New India, some expected that at least, in view 
of the attitude of the at present, the Government would devise the 
means of al u panic. So the t action of the Government 
has caused them great disappointment. No one can say that this will lead to any 
good either to the country or to the Government. The fact that the very first 
article published in New India after it was purchased by Mr. Telang is one 
of those condemned by the Government shows that the Government have had an 
eye upon this paper ever since Mrs. Besant handed it over to the t editor. 
his is really The aforesaid article was contributed by Mr. Horniman, 
the editor of the Bombay Chronicle, whose capacity and experience in ‘the field of 
editing is well known. He has been incessantl the measures of the 
Government in his own rand no official in bay has had occasion to find 
fault with his articles. But an article contributed by him to Mew India has 
been 8 this Government to be jobjectionable. As all the articles now 
eondemned b the Madras Government will soon come up before the High Court 
and de 1 ed upon their merits, we do not now propose to dilate upon this 
now 


pro 
Our readers can — understand what the condition of the 
itors is at present. 


33. The Swadesamitran, of the 16th August, appreciates the spirit in which 
8 "the authorities at 112 cancelled their 


Male day order prohibitin nd 
- g ions and m on the 
Rumbebtoen. 16th instant, the moment found t their 


action was not legal and adds that, if the hi 


officials of the Government, who 


are above these district officials, are as cool-headed in these matters as the latter, 


balf of the unrest now existing i in the country will surely disappear. 


34. Anent a speech said to have been delivered by Sir B. Robertson, the 
Ps Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces, at 
ir B. Robertson on the 


2 Amraoti, condemning the political agitation carried 
n on in India now, ‘the Hindu . b. the 16th 
* takes special exception to his statement that the Indian are unneces- 


rily rege. sperms Stee in this Feu. od of war, without devoting all their attention to the 

sufficient cannot be adduced to prove the 
. * says: — H is regrettable indeed that it has not struck the bure- 
aucrats, who accuse the Indians of 


of not nase oe A their whole attention in the 
matter of helping the British to win a victory in this war, that they should, for 


this very ery purpose, put the Indians on their back and keep them in cheerful spirits. 


r the Indians 


8 — by the Government now will be to give up the 
of re : t certain 
and thereby 
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35. The Swadesamstran, of rd 9 — 5 5 authorities often 
ge tae BUST OL oo ~ eriticisy: t uct of the Indians in carrying on 
Wbt * the * of thie an agitation, when a serious war is C waeot. 
en ee lee, without attending to the requirements of the war. 
‘As the Provincial heads here seem to be forgetful of the help renderbd by India 
in this war, it is necessary that they should read the details given by Lord 
Hardinge in this matter, in speaking on ſthe report of the Mesopotamia Gom- 
mission. As for the cause of the present agitation, it will become clear, if 
the speech’ of Pandit Mothi Lal Nehru, as the President of the United Pro- 
yinces Co held recently at Lucknow. There cannot be any one now 
who thinks that a Government ean become an efficient Government, if it has 
secured the protection of the life and property of its subjects. The present-day 


opinion is that the rule of the people is the best rule. It is in pursuance of this 


opinion that the Government arranged for the people to have a voice in the 
administration of this country. When the people, finding that their voice was not 
heard, began to complain about it, there came the war and the Government wanted 
to bestow all attention upon the war and to avoid all controversies. The people 
consented to this. We immediately sent our men and materials to Europe and 
they rendered timely assistance to the allied armies in France. The result was 
that the British statesmen and Generals applauded our loyalty and valour and 
claimed us as equal sharersin the Empire. We were greatly gratified. At this 
juncture was introduced the United Provinces Municipal Bill, which tended to 
create a split between the Hindus and the Muhanimadans. The Government were 
advised by popular leaders that the consideration of the Bill should be postponed, 
but they would not yield and what happened subsequently is known to all of us. 
On whom did the blame lie? Almost, at the same time, the Government of India 
wanted to introduce the Defence of India Act. In spite of the fact that it tended 
to take away the liberty of the people, the popular leaders gave their consent to 
it, in view of the emergency caused by the war. Immediately began the intern- 
ments under the Act in the different provinces, the demanding of security from 
New India and the subsequent forfeiture thereof and various other repressive 


measures. When the authorities were doing all this, what did the people do? 
Nineteen representatives in the Imperial Legislative Council drafted a memo- 
randum of the reforms to be introduced. for extending our privileges, and 
prayed that they might be given effect to. This provoked the officials and further 
repressive measures followed. We are at a loss to understand the necessity 
for this repressive policy. For aught we know, the poeple are agitating by 


constitutional means for the grant of certain privileges. We believe that, if our 
voice prevails in the Government, it will be conducted better. We do not deny 
the benefits conferred by the British Government. We say that they are not 
enough. Our contention is that because we have progressed, we have become 
fit for greater privileges. Efforts are being made in England and the Colonies to 
introduce reforms in various directions. Even while the war is going on, the 


Government in England are considering about various reforms. Can she, on that 


account, be said to be indifferent to the war? The Government of India, too, 

have been considering about reforms and have sent up a communication on this 

subject to the Secretary of State for India and the latter is considering about it. 

t if we are told what his views are? Are we not the people to be affected 

by these views? If these things are pondered over, the cause of the agitation 

having gained strength will become clear. 

36. Adverting to the communication addressed to the press by Professor 

Indi Ramamurti about his efforts for obtaining per- 

ndian volunteers. mission to enlist volunteers have ended in nothing, 

the Dravida Patrika, of the 15th August, says that the men chosen by Ramamurti 

are hound to be far superior to many soldiers in the matter of height, education 

and wealth, and that it cannot, therefore, understand the reason why the Govern- 

ment failed to give a proper reply to his letters, if they really wanted that Indians 
thould be enlisted as volunteers. : 

37. In the course of a leader under this heading, the Dravida Pairika, of the 

| 15th August, describes self-government to be a 

Sage. : natural feature of modern civilisation and the 

efforts to obtain it a characteristic trait of every wise man and, tracing the 
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development of the idea of acquiring swaraj for India from the time it was avowel 
ER ideal of the Indians in the Congress of 1906 until it became 


implanted firmly in the Indian mind owing to the efforts of Mrs. Besant, to whose 


love for India the r pays a glowing tribute, observes:—This idea has now 
spread from Cape 8 the Himalayas. The number of Indians, who 
have now come forward to work for improving the condition of this count 
is growing immensely. The cry of Home Rule rends the air-and even women 
have begun to chant it as a mantra. The Indians, who have now become united 


-in their ideal, do not in the least mind. the impediments and difficulties in their 


way. Wholehearted service for the country is deemed to be an excellent object 
of life. Going to jail is considered to be an invaluable service rendered to the 
country. The desire is growing that one’s life should be purified by one serving 


the country, even at the risk of ee to suffer severe punishments. Union 


among Indians has become an accomplished fact. Under these circumstances 
the goal of the Indians is sure to be reached. Mrs. Besant has conferred several 
mighty benefits on India. But the spectacle of her striving for Indian swaray is 
the best of these and is a heart-rending one. It has resulted in this excellent 
English lady losing her wealth and liberty and suffering in her old age. She 


has by this service laid the thirty crores of Indians under a deep debt of 
gratitude. There is only one way in which we can repay that debt to some 
extent at least, and that is to follow her example. May all the Aryan patriots 
take this to heart and act up to it! Service of the erg is an excellent 
object of human life and the names of those who render it will become famous 
in the history of the world. Such a name cannot be easily acquired by every 
one. It is only very rarely that opportunities for acquiring it occur in the histo 
of the world, and those who let lose such opportunities should be deemed to be 
really unfortunate men. 


The same paper refers to the grant of Home Rule tothe Indians in the 
Portugese India, and observes that the authorities here are saying that the people 
in British India are unfit for Home Rule and that they should give up their 
aspiring for it. : 


38. The Dravidan, of the 16th August, writes :—Batches of Poona Brahmans 

33 are coming here from Bombay to teach political 
r matters to the people of this Presidency. Are not 
the people here ashamed of themselves on seeing this? Just like the adage that 
cattle which do not sell where they are, have a high value set on them in another 
place, these Brahmans, who are non-entities in Bombay go here and brag that 
they are goiug to instruct the people of this Presidency in political matters and 
give an impetus to the development of swadeshism. What to say of the Brahmans 
of Madras, who hail. young men from Poona, who, being incapable of completing 
their collegiate course and graduating have come here under the false guise of 
patriotism, as their leaders without bestowing any thought on their capacity, 
antecedents, age and worldly experience. It is really regrettable that our country- 
men should he allured by three or four non-entities, who have no idea of this 
Province, when elderly people here are sacrificing their all for the advancement 
of this Province. The childish pranks of these persons cannot but be harmful to 
us in the future. These wiseacres who could not improve their own Provinces 
have come here to improve others and they pretend that they are the only patriots. 


What doubt is there that all this pretence is but one of the mischievous traits of 
the 20th century. 


The same paper refers to a speech delivered by Eardley Norton at Coimbatore 
in which he is reported to have condemned the present agitation for Home Rule 
on the ground that the very term Home Rule is so very unpalatable to the 
Englishmen that they would not be inclined to look behind it and attend to any 
request that may be made and, remarking that Mr. Norton has a far keener 
intellect and greater experience of and love for Indians than Mr. Arundale and 
others, appeals to the Dravidians to act upon the advice of Mr. Norton and refrain 
from pressing the British Government for Home Rule at this particular juncture. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 17th August, reproduces in Tamil extracts 


; from a lecture said to have been delivered by Sir 
India and : . 6 ＋ 
— Rabindranath Tagore at Calcutta, a running 
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gunmary of which is quoted in the Hindu of the same date from the Bengalee and 
in which he. plea for the speedy, grant of Home Rule to India, refuting the 
argunents of th who are against it. eri 
Referring to Nr of en All-India = + Committee and the 
i PERE IG PF oslem League recently held at Bombay to protest 
The Home Bale propagands. against the internment of Mrs. Besant, x te ind the 
prohibition of the meeting py to be‘held in the Calcutta Town Hall and to 
the memorial submitted to Excellency the Viceroy by certain popular leaders 
in Bengal urging the release of Mrs. Besant, eto., the Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 
18th August, writes :—It. was resolved to put off the question of passive resistance 
until the result of the memorial was ascertained. All this goes to show that a 
crisis is likely to arise here too as in Europe. A large number of people seem to 
think it better not to live at all than live without liberty. The British are 
pre- eminently a democratic race. Their main glory consists in warding off 
autocracy wherever it may be found. The Indians are loyal to England in 
mind, word and deed, They are sacrificing their life and all in the service of the 
empire. Although the autocratic officials might be opposed to Home Rule, the 
British people, the British aristocracy and the British Parliament would never 
hesitate to reward our loyalty in an adequate manner. Some people, therefore, 
argue whether it would not be expedient to defer all agitation in regard to Home 
Rule, until the present European crisis is past. Others say that 1 even at that 
time the autocratic officials prove all-powerful and defeat our aim, we may appeal 
to the British public, and if that appeal too fails, we may resort to passive resist- 
ance. Others, still, affirm that if the present opportunity is lost, Home Rule 
might never come. The Government of India would, therefore, do well to set 
these speculations at rest by giving expression to their views in regard to these 
popular demands. 


39. The Swadseamitran, of the 17th August, publishes the proceedings of the 

4 meetings held in different places in the city and in 

1 3 of Mrs. Besant Ohingleput. Madanapalle, Kumbakonam, Masuli- 

Ta Oe ee patam and Tanjore to celebrate the day on which 

Mrs. Besant and her colleagues were interned, at which resolutions were passed 

condemning the action of the Government in this case and praying for the release 
of the interned. 


Referring to these meetings again in a leaderette, the same paper observes :— 
Public feeling has not only become strong in this matter but is also spreading, 
notin the city alone but even in the rural parts. If, in accordance with the. 
British system of Government, the Government here attach an importance to 
2 feeling, they are bound to release all the interned, without the least delay. 
The authorities often say that some people misrepresent the objects and action of 
the Government to the people. It is quite clear that the repressive policy of the 
Government is proving more harmful to them tban even the misrepresentation 
of some, if true. The people naturally ask why, if any one has committed an 
offence, it should not be proved and the offender punished. As the Government 
intern people, without doing this, an impression is created that innocent people 
are made to suffer. It is not wise statesmanship to allow such an impression to 
be created in the minds of the people. The idea that there is no use in complain- 
ing is also growing strong. In every meeting held by the people, several 
arguments are adduced and some resolutions passed. Every one of these resolu- 
tions should be ed by the Government as a petition submitted to them. As 
they receive all these * hp and keep quiet, the people come to the con- 
dlusion that nothing can be done hereafter by words and that they can convince the 


vernment of their condition only by means of deeds and are ready to adopt the 


method of passive resistance. Once this is begun, it may spread like wild fire. A 
people, who are accustomed to treat happiness and misery alike, will not hesitate 


to undergo some bodily suffering for the sake of a principle. The Commissioner 
of Police, who was present at the meeting in the Gokhale Hall. yesterday, will 


have formed an idea of the strength of mind of those assembled there. We hope 


that he would at least intimate to the Government what he saw in person and 


<onvince them that this flood cannot be checked by a dam. | 


SampPap 
Auurupara, 


yeore 
Aug. 18th, 1917. 


SwaDEsaMIrRanN, 
Madras, 
Aug. 17th, 1917. 


SwapksaMITRAN, 


Aug. 18th, 1917. 


SwaDsgsaMITRAP 


~~ —— reported by correspondents, the proceedings of a 


The 


Besant and her colleagues. 


the internment orders. The 
in the Hindu of the 18th idem and those of the rest in the Hindu of the 20th idem. 


ion of the policy of passive registance was advocated im the meetings 


The ad 


— 
= 


* 
. 1 ö és 


internment of 


held ut Ootacamund and Coimbatore. | 
The Swadesamitran, and the Hindu Nesan, of the 18th August, publish, as 


in Tamil the proceed- 
and Coimbato 


Ppears 


ublic —— held at Kumba- 
Aug. 18th, 1017. könam on the 16th idem for the same purpose, w is re to in the Hindu 
of the 17th idem. | 


In an article under the heading“ the three interned”, * the Kerala Sanchari, 


Aug. Sch, 1917. 


SwapesaMiTRan, 


Aug.*17th, 1917. 


The three interned. 


of the Sth August, writes:—The 
held in various 


test meeti 
of the Ar show “ay 
internment has created great unrest in India: Mrs. Besant is now seven 
of age, and her actions show that she is intensely loyal to the crown. 
some of her speeches and her writi 


years 
ough 


in Mew India were at times intemperate 


in tone, the opinion that neither Mrs. Besant nor her associates have committed 
any such offence as deserves internment is gaining ground day by day. Her 


speeches and publications have caused no disturbance in any part of India, and 
there is no reason to think that any disturbance will take place. It is, therefore, a 


great hardship that the Defence of India Act should have been put in motion 


against 


her. Itisr 


ble that the internment has seriously affected her health. 


It should be considered that the power of the Government is a divine power, and 


that there is no other 
abuse that power. 
on the contrary, increased the 


wer to match it. 
ile the internment has been productive of no 


agitation and unrest in the country. 


The Government should not therefore 


„it has, 


he British 


Government have set at liberty even the Irish rebels. It is, therefore, high time 
that the Government should lend a sympathetic ear to the opinion and the prayers 
of the people of India, and should at once liberate Mrs. Besant, who was carrying 
on a constitutional agitation for the grant of self-government to India under the 


British 


Rule. 


40. The Swadesamiiran, of the 17th August, reproducesin Tamil the substance 


Mr. Gokhale’s scheme of reforms. 


of a scheme prepared 


the late Mr. Gokhale for 
the ré@forms to be i uced in India and left in 


charge of His Highness the Aga Khan, who has published it now deeming this to 
be the most suitable juncture for such publication and a telegraphic summary of 


which appears in the Hiada of the same date, and observes :—Com 
scheme of Mr. Gokhale with that prepared 
Legislative Couneils, it will be seen that they 
is a difference in one or two 


at agree in substance. 
points, this will not affect the main 


paring this 
by our political bodies and members of 
i Though there 


t in any 


material respect. In England our British brethren who living beside the war- 


fronts 


suffer much on account of the stress of the war and are 


engrossed upon 


gaining the victory therein, statesmen, who have no time to look to the affairs of 
in the Empire itself, and tit Sg students, who are not fit by nature to 


others 


take an interest in the welfare of I 


should 


a time when all of them are seriously di 
fulfilled, those who are mainly affected 
refrain from all discussion, give up the 
— what is meunt by 
wit 


the petty refoms which the all-powerful 
their own accord, * this, 


admonish us and have recourse to repressive 
people and the popular leaders deem this to be fair and keep 


ns, are now anxious that 
be introduced in our country soon and the people given 


litical work of explaining 


orms and 


To make us 
measures against 


litical reforms 
ome Rule. At 
as to how this object can be 
by this are asked by several officials to 
to the ordinary 
necessity for the same and to be 2 
officials are pleased to t to us 
the authorities advise * us, 
us. How can the 
quiet? 80, we 


should, by all constitutional means, make the British Government, who have the 


ultimate authority over us, 


* Reosived this week. 


understand our grievances and wants and the aspirations 


. en tet ae oo ot r 


2231 


ih which our hearts are throbbing. When His Excellency Lord Pentland 
ai criticised the Home Rule movement in May last, he said that, if Home 
Rule meant that the Legislative Council having a majority of elected members 
should have a control over the Executive Government, those who thought that the 
Indians would be granted such Home Rule were really dreaming. Three years 
before now, when on account of the war there have been great changes charac- 
terised K breadth of view and the predominance of the voice of the people, 
Mr. Gokhale wrote it down definitely that this was no dream. and arra 2 fon its 
being intimated to the British public. Who is the dreamer—Lord Pentland, who 
has @ meagre experience, or Mr. Gokhale, who, having served this country 
throughout his life successfully, attained a worldwide fame ? 


The Swadesamitran, of the 18th August, reproduces in Tamil the scheme 


2 5 of reforms for India said to have been formulated 
4 yr 15 $e eme ot by the late Mr. Gokhale and the statement made b 


are published in the Hindu of the same date. 


The Hindu Nesan, of the 18th August, quotes in a leaderette some of the views 
expressed by the Hon’ble Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastriyar in connection with the late 
Mr. Gokhale’s scheme of reforms, as published in the Hindu of the 18th August 
1917. 


The Andhrapatrita, of the 18th August, in its leader writes:—The 
Aga Khan now says that Mr. Gokhale before his 
death prepared a scheme of reforms which he 
intended to propose. Some critics venture to say that Mr. Gokhale would 
not have accepted the reforms pro by the National Congress. If we look 
into the scheme of reforms now published, it becomes clear that Mr. Gokhale would 
have concurred with the Indian representatives. There is not much difference 
between the scheme of reforms proposed by the National Congress and that 
proposed by him. We shall however give below the two schemes. As 
regards provincial autonomy Mr. Gokhale does in no way differ from the National 

. « In Mr. Gokhale’s scheme the constitution of the Indian Govern- 
ment was not satisfactorily defined. 


Gokhale’s scheme of reforms. 


The National Congress agrees with him in his recommendation to abolish the 


Council of the Secretary of State for India. 
That Mr. Gokhale’s scheme should be now published is of great advantage. 


A way would be open to make it clear that the reforms required by the National 


Congress are not revolutionary. We believe that these reforms would attract the 
attention of Mr. Lloyd George, the Prime Minister. In a meeting convened in 
honour of the ministers of colonial Governments who had come for the Imperial 
Conference Mr. Lloyd George made the following statement. The truths 
which he expressed seven years ago hold good even today. The future of the 
British Empire depends upon the genius of Mr. Lloyd George. Will he extend his 
magnanimity to the Indian aspirations and make the Indians contented ? 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 18th August, publishes in Telugu a letter 
16 written by Hon'ble Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri 
Sorbale e soheme or reforms. while forwarding a copy of Mr. Gokhale’s scheme 
of reforms. It contains the following:—. . . Mr. Gokhale wanted to prepare 
a draft of the scheme of reforms in consultation with Mr. Mehta and the Aga 
Khan. But as the health of Mr. Gokhale and Mr. Mehta failed even then the 
could not at all meet. . It is, therefore, a rough draft and not a 
representation of his settled opinion. Nor was it his o inion that the 
Indians are fit only for such reforms. Mr. Gokhale thought that if such a scheme 
of reforms was published in time by Government, keen agitation might be avoided 
during the time of war. He prepared the draft of reforms only six months after 
commencement of war. By that time the endeavours of the people did not 
become extensive or perfect. . the idea of democracy did not gain auch 
support in the western countries as now. I believe firmly that if Mr. Gokhale 
wanted to make proposals of reforms on behalf of the people, he would have 
Written them in a broader spirit and in a manner conducive to the progress of 


the Hon’ble Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastriyar, which 
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Katrrues 
VakTamantl, 


@ July 28th, 1917. 


* Katrrves 
Vara, 


Madras, 
July 28th, 1917. 


Sw aDEsaMITRaN, 


Madras, 
Aug. 14th, 1917. 


Swapsesamireas, 


abet Madras, 
) Aug. 14th, 1917. 


for the last five months. We need not point out what important prob 
eropped up in the interim and how far the attitude of the people has undergone » 


ls it that, by the internment of Mrs. Besant, who plays a very prominent part in the 


ugust, observes :— 


mentis that there has been 
no occasion for the Government and the popular 


en ives ex ; Views 
s have 


* 


change on account of their not having been able to obtain an explanation for what 
have occurred. It is only on such occasions that every one understands the 
difference between a responsible and an 1 ible Government. If the Govern- 
ment were a responsible one, would it have made sucha delay in allaying the 
excitement of the people? Even though the Government is an irres le one, 
if the Legislative Council meets often, there will be room for it to understand the 
trend of popular opinion directly from the popular representatives. It is in view 
of this that the Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malavya moved a resolution in 
March last that the Legislative Council should meet often. However this may 
be, though permission is not usually given for a large number of resolutions being 
moved in the Simla session of the Council, we hope that the Government will, in 
view of the excitement that now exists all over India, give a patient hearing to 
the suggestions of the popular representatives and behave as they ought to at 
such a juncture. 


42. The Kakyuga Variamani, of the 28th July, reproduces the comments 

e ici of the Swadesamitraa, of the 28th July, on this 

De. a eee subject which are abstracted in paragraph 60 of 
ne Report No. 31 of 1917. 


43. The Kaliyuga Vartamani, of the 28th July, also reproduces an article appear- 


ing in the Swadesamitran of the 28th July, relating 
The Johannesburg tram-car to this matter, which is abstracted in paragraph 61 
tragedy. of the above report. 


44, Referring to the speech made by Mr. Eardly Norton on fhe 10th August 
1917 at Coimbatore on the reforms to be introduced 
Mr. Eardly Norton on Indian in the administration of India, the Swadesamitran, 
* of the 14th August, says: — From what Mr. Norton 
has said, it is apparent that he too urges only on the introduction of the reforms 
demanded by us. But from his statement that we should wait till the end of the 
war, we are led to believe that he has not realised the t situation. The Gov- 
ernment of India have already proposed certain reforms without either informing 
us or consulting us, and the office of the Secretary of State for India is considering 
these Pome weg We have to apprehend from the words of Lord Islington, that 
the British statesmen might determine the nature of the reforms without 
consulting us at all. If under such circumstances, we are to wait patiently till 
the end of the war, what can we do, if afterwards they should say that the 
matter has: been finally decided“? The Indians cannot, theretore, commend 
the advice given by Mr. Norton in the conclading part of the speech. 


45. Adverting to a statement said to have been made by a correspondent 

8 in the Bombay Cbronicle’ that the Collector of 
. 2 Hyderabad, the capital of the Province of Sindh, 
issued an order prohibiting the conduct of any processions or the holding of any 
meetings in connection with the internment of Mrs. Besant, the Swadesamiiran, 
of the 14th August, _observes :—It is clear from the action of the Collector of 
Hyderabad that it will be wrong for any one to think that there would be a cessa- 
tion of the policy of repression ted by the authorities without realising the 
condition of the people and sympathising with their aspirations. These repressive 
medsures are spreading Uke a contagious disease and a large number of 
the people. But there is a limit for everything, and should there not be a limit to 
these repressive measures as well ? What is the object of adopting these measures 


ward 

completely obli 
others, met together 
accom ng we 
in the minds of ma 


A correspondent to the Andhrapairika, of the 16th August, says:—In his 
8 report on the Old Records of the India Office, Sir 
George Birdwood made the following remarks, which 
were dictated by his conscience and which were based on history :—The trade 
between India and England ap to have been most thriving in the last quar- 
ter of the 17th century and in the first half of the 18th century. But after 1721, 
7 — duties were resolutely and mercilessly imposed on that trade and penal 
ws put into force, with the result that the trade was ruined. . . A law was 
N in 1700 to the effect that silk goods made by hand in Persia, China and 
t India and calico should not be worn or used after the 20th September 1701, 
and that all such goods imported into Great ‘Britain after that date should be 
exported to various countries. A law was passed in 1721 that anybody wearing 
co was liable to a fine of £5 and anybody selling it to a fine of £20. 
The correspondent remarks :—We have to note that the patriotism of the 
English people together with the help of suitable laws passed by their Govern- 
ment, helped to develop the commerce of that country in a short time, and that 
for want of such patriotism and such State help, our handicrafts and our trade were 
ruined in a short-time. ; 
47. The Dravidan, of the I7th August, . er the 3 of * Lee 

of Lord Islington said to have been delivere 
N recently, in wich he ia reported to have dealt with 
| the reforms that may be likely to be introduced in 

India after the end of the war and expressing its surprise at the London Times, 
which supports the views of Lord e being against the appointment of 
Mr. Montagu as the Chairman of a Committee to enquire about these reforms, 
observes that the enquiry of such a committee is sure to bring out the real wants 
ol the people. 

The Andhrapatrika, of the 15th August, refers to the telegram of the 
Bengal Provincial ‘Conference addressed to Mr. 


Political reforms. Montagu, expressing their disappointment at the 
suggested reforms of Lord Idingian and says:—The Madras Provincial Com- 
mittee ex the same disappointment last night. It can be supposed 
that the N ; also will follow the example of Bengal and Madras. It 
is plain that the s of Lord Islington are not in accordance with the wishes 
of the people. people should now demonstrate that the scheme prepared by 


‘the cougress is the onl foundation to Home Rule. ‘ 
The r the Times of India on the speech of Lord Islington are 
opportune. That paper wonders that while the Provincial Governors and the 


SwADESaMITRAN, 
Madras, 
Aug. 17th, 1917. 


Awpmearatnixa, 
. Madras, 
Aug. 16th, 1917. 


Daran, 
Madras, 
Aug. 17th, 1917. 


ANDHRAPATRIKA, 
Madras, 
Aug. 16th, 1917. 


Under Secretary of State spoke about reforms, His Excellency the Viceroy and 
the Seeretary of State, who are responsible officers, have not given their views 
Many wonder similarly at their silence. ; 
Tie Andhrapatrika, of the 15th August, contains im English and in 
POS" Telugu the comments of the Times of India on 
Political reforms. — speech of Lord Islington regarding Indian 
orms. 
Referring to the speech of Lord Islington, the Deschbimam, of the (Sth 
August, observes that the Indian papers of advanced 
n — views contend that the reforms outlined in His 
Lordship’s speech fall short of the ions of the Indian National 
and the All-India Muslim League, that therefore they will not satisfy the 
Indian public. | | 
48. The Swadesamitran, of the 18th Amat, reproduces in Tamil the gist of 
- “Whe Chittoor District Conference, the presidential dress of the Hon ble Mr. B. V. 0 
: * Narasimha Ayyar delivered at the Chittoor District 
Conference, which appears in extenso in the Hindu of the same date. 
The Aadhrapatrika, of the 18th August, publishes in Telugu an abstract 
ö of the President of the Chittoor [im 
| District erence, which contains the following :— 
464. As the Indian armies are fighting in the battlefierd the attitude of the 
Government towards India has changed. e Chief Ministers have decided that 
our country should hereafter be a partner of the British Empire and not a ) 
dependency. - The Indians have given up all idea of wishing for a return ; 
for the service they have rendered to their Sovereign. We only ask for our } 
birthright and the equality promised in the Queen's proclamation. . . As on 
account of war the British have no leisure, it is said, they could not take up the 
Indian problems for consideration immediately. There are no ds for this 
statement. : The — Government and the * 1 * are 
ing on their correspondence regarding war reforms in their usual 
confidential way. . is L on between Governments 
themselves, it is anomalous to discountenance the discussion regarding post-war 
reforms on the ground that the Government has not leisure on account of war ”. 
. (The lecturer next proceeded to examine the Government order prohibiting 
students from attending political meetings, and said that it was unjust and 
prejudicial to the progress of knowledge.) 


The woul wry in one of its leaderettes on the same subject writes: The 
speaker pointed out the necessity of asking the Government to give up the policy 
of repression. . . He expressed his disappointment regarding Lord Islington’s 
scheme of reforms, and recommended that constitutional — should be 

e 


— = ew & cy’ oh Gg a 


carried on until the reforms proposed by the and the Moslem League are 
effected. 


Swapesamrreay, 


r 49. The Swadesamitran, of the 20th August, 


Madras, — „ — — 
Aug. 20th, 1917. publishes in Tamil the anges of this con- 
2 Conference. ference heid at Arni, whichi pu 3 
in the Hindu of the same date. 


— 50. The Swadesamitran, of the 20th August, also reproduces in Tamil the 
Aug. 20th, 1917. _.__ substance of the presidential address delivered 
Pi Coimbatore District Mr. P. K. Raman Menon at this conference. Full 


text of his address appears in the Hinds of the 20th 
August 1917. 


S 2 In a leading article giving a summary of Mr. K. P. Raman Menon's 
Ang. Lad, 1917. The Coimbatore District Speech as President of the Coimbatore . District 
Conference. nference, the Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 23rd 

8 f August, writes: —It will be remembered that the 

President who made this speech is a non-Brahman. It behoves all Brahman haters 


to read the speech carefully. The Brahmans do not hate the non-Brahmans nor do 


the non-Brahmans hate the Brahmans. Only a few are trying to see if there is 


anything in such hatred to promote their self-gain.. There is nothing to gain from 


\ 


* 


auch hatred.’ The Brahmans are mostly a class of ascetics. They would only try 
to doa good turn to the non-Brahmans who might do them harm. It is part of 
their duty to do 80; and in it lies their safety. There is. absolutely no connection 
between the Home Rule question and the Brahman hatred. There can be no doubt 
that the rey ee differences between the Brahmans and non-Brahmans 
vill be foiled before long. Man proposes but Gud disposes. We have no doubt 
that the time is not distant when the Brahmans and the non-Brahmans will forget 


their differences and again work hand in hand in the cause of truth and righteous- 


ness. May God grant our wish! 
51. The Swadesamitran, of the 20th August, publishes an abstract of a meeting 
2 of the Congress committee held in Kumbakönam on 
A mosting. if tee Onegreee the 17th idem, under the presidency of Rao Bahadar 
Committee — N. Krishnaswami Ayyangar, when a resolution is 
said to have been passed recommending the adoption of the policy of passive 
resistance. 


52. The Swadesamitran, of the 20th August, publishes in Tamil, from the 


pen of a correspondent, the proceedings of this 


The Non-Brahmana Con- conference, which a in datail i ; 
! , ppear in datail in the Hindu of 
ference, Coimbatore. the same date. 


In its leader on the Non-Brahman Conference, the Andhrapatrika, of the 
Zlst August, says:—The President said: ‘We 
are also anxious about reforms. Home Rule is our 
ideal also. But we are of opinion that it can be got only through social and 
political reforms”. ‘The Home Rulers also do not say that Home Rule should 

granted all at once. They also say that training in self-government is 
necessary before attaining the goal. They request the Government to promise 
that they will, after the war, begin to take the people to that goal. Mr. Rama- 


The Non-Beahusan Conference. 


rayanim expressed the view that the scheme of reforms prepared by 
Mr. Gokhale is not revolutionary. We already pointed out thatithere is not much 


material difference between these reforms and those suggested by the representa- 
‘tives of the people. . It is our opinion that it is not possible to spread 
education soon without the help of the Government. Mr. Ramarayanimgar 
who is a member of the Imperial Legislative Council knows that it is difficult 
to 8 education without introducing compulsory elementary education. If 
all the Indians should receive education, the people should have the power to 
make the Government spend money for such purposes. This is indeed the key- 
note of swarajy. We request Mr. Ramarayanimgar to show if there is anything 
absurd in this. His opinion that education includes industrial, commercial and 
agricultural education is in agreement with the principles of national education. 
We are at a loss to know why under such circumstances the President said that 
national education is ruinous and is a means for the 1 of the authority of 
Brahmans. . . In the third Andhra Conference, at which Mr. Ramarayanimgar 
presided, a resolution was adopted unanimously that it is the duty of every 

to encourage national education, etc. Wedo not know what made Mr. 


Ramarayanimgar. to change his angle of vision. 


53. The Swadesamitran, of the 20th August, reproduces in Tamil Commander 

A Wedgewood’s message to Sir Subrahmanya Ayyar 

weer from Commander and two others in reply to their cable regard ing the 

5 * Madras internments and Home Rule. The message 
4s published in the Hindu of the 20th August 1917. 

The Andhrapatrika, oi the 20th August, publishes in Telugu the letter 


Th written by Commander Wedgewood to Sir 8. 
e of Commander Subrahmanya Ayyar and Mr. K. V. Rangaswami 


Ayyangar regarding Home Rule in India. | 


54. The Andhrapatrika, of the 13th August, gives in Telugu a gist of the 

roceedings of the special meeting held in the 
United Provinces, expressing disapproval of the 
internment of Mrs. Besant and others. 


* — 
Aug. 29th, 1917. 
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Whatever may 
„ the 


discharging t , 
— of the people. Even if 
well to strictly ent the officers 
When it has often : 
is not unconstituti 

It cannot be believed t 


law evurts, for they 
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58. The Andhrapairika, of the 15th August, publishes in Telugu the letter of 
A ledy a lady passive resister which in New 
passive resister. 

Indio of the 14th August, with its remark thereon 
that the letter gave great encouragement to those who heard it read out and 
prompted them to move a resolution on passive resistance in the conference to be 
held at Arni. 


ANvmRaPaTRIxs, 59. The Ad lrapairita, of the — August, says: — Mr. 
— 10H. has that India should and tiently 
ug. Mr. Bhupendranath Ba. represent its aspiration to eich & 
prepared and willing to hear them. Law-abiding Indians do not wish to betake 

pi le to anything other than constitutional agitation. But do the authorities 

allow them to conduct such agitation? Mr. Basu has to answer this question. 

Indians are becoming more and more di in this matter. Grant us 

reforms today or years hence. What the want is an o unity to 

express their wishes to the Government The essential factors of the 

agitation suggested by Mr. Basu are freedom of freedom of the press 

and freedom of the individual. The Press Act does not allow the papers to 

express public opinion plainly. The Defence of India Aet, which is a war 

N measure, is an 4 to constitutional agitation. Meetings are prohibited. 
Notices are served on speakers. Mr. Basu has to say how we are to represent 

public opinion to the Government under such cirommetances It is, therefore, 

necessary that before the grant of a reforms the repressive measures should be 

repealed. If Mr. Basu exerts his influence in his new Office, gets the repressive 


measures r , and succeeds aie: Indis 
he will 1 mr age eet ee political — introduced into India, 


AwDNRAPaTEIKs, The Andhrapatrika, of the 20th aia ater ‘gives a version of the 
Ang. 20th, 1917. Hon'ble Mr. Basu’s appointment. observations made in the = issue of the /tenew 


of Reviews regarding the appointment 1— 
Members to the Secretary of Stat, Council. Is contains eo 2— 


Thus the proportion of the Indian Mombers in —— be ome to three. 
„ In order to secure an efficient representation in the India Couneil the Indians have 


; 


th Basu 
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still to travel dg - Amonget litical. reformers Mr. Basu is one of those 
‘who take a grward step. Even if such a strange phenomenon as that of 
Mr. Patan and Mr. Khan r him occurs and even if he employs all his 
powers of speech,.there would be only a few to join his side“ The paper 


observes — Even the . Review of Reviews 


8" 1 which always sympathises with’ th 
aspirations Of the Indians has not asserted that much sted would come of the 


appointment | of Mr. Basu.“ 


60. The Andbrapa irika, of the 16th August, says Though in the regimé of 

| fa ae Lord Pentland, there has been an increase of unrest 

Lord Pentland in the country some of the aims of the Andhra 

Andhra movement. — movement have been satisfied by him. The Train- 

ing College has been revived at Rajahmundry. A Government College bas been 

opened in the Ceded Districts a 

Lord Pentland, the aims of the Andhras will be fulfilled. As his term of office 

also has been extended, it will be advantageous if the Axdhras, without hesitating, 

uaint the Government of their wishes. It is the duty of the Andhra leaders to 
work incessantly now in connection with the Andhra movement. : 


61. A correspondent to * 1 - the 16th August, contributes a 
etter under this heading regarding a performance 
The Berhampur Swaraj sane". by the London a Fh, ge Gy at 
Berhampur on behalf of the Home Rule League of that place. The paper makes 
the following remarks thereon in one of its leaderettes:—There was a rumour 
that some members of the Home Rule League dishonestly represented to some 
Anglo-Indians that the money collected at the performance would be sent to the 
sick soldiers. On the strength of this rumour, the Police Inspector sent for the 
Secre of the Home Rule League and told him that the members of the league 
pase English officers including Mr. Greg, the Engineer. The Secretary 
wrote to Mr. Greg about this and received a reply that he knew nothing about it. 
The Secretary sent Mr. Greg’s letter to the Police Inspector, pointing out that the 
charge of which the members of the league were accused was groundless. No 
reply was received. The Secretary of the League is a highly educated man. 
. . We pray that thg Government will see that such unnecessary confusion 
does not crop up. 
62. The Axdhrapatrika, of the 17th August, reproduces from the Hindu in 
é Telugu an article which refers to various opinions 
The samindars. given in 1908 about granting separate representa- 
tion to landholders and says:—Those who examine the latter part of — 
history will laugh at the praises bestowed on the importance of landholders in 
political matters and their leadership in the country and the scant courtesy with 
which the leaders who have become so by their knowledge. The two 
senior members of the Madras Executive Council who are now doing their best to 
help the zamindars and the non-Brahmans, did not show such anxiety in their 
behalf in 1908. The Hon’ble Sir Alexancer Cardew did notin his proposals 
even allow separate representation tothe zamindars. . . ‘I'he Hon’ble Mr. Gillman 
remarked: If the Councils be full of big landlords and zamindars, all the 
ple will be dissatisfied. . .” When the Government consulted the zamindars 
in 1908 ing the political situation, the zamindars manifested greater wisdom 
about their state and influence. 
63. The Andhrapalrita, of the 17th August, gives in Telugu the proceedings 
of the meeting held at Madras on the internment 
Internment day meeting ®t day and the speech of Mr. Kasturiranga Ayyangar 
va regretti: g the repressive policy of the Government 
and also the speech of Mr. Seshagiri Rao advocating passive resistance. 
The Desebhimani, of the 19th August, writes that, in a public meeting 
i . held at Guntiir on the 16th instant to commemorate 
Internment day celebrations. the day of Mrs. Besant’s internment, lectures were 
delivered verses in Telugu read upon passive resistance 
oe paper ablishes the ole above referred to, praising Mrs. Besant 
and pointing out national education, swadeshi and passive resistance as the means 


to be resorted to for gaining rights and privileges. 
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The Andhrapatrika, of the 20th August, a ose brief reports of public 

th meetings held at Narayanavaram, iin 
ing the internments. In the meetings held at Dondapada and Tenali the — 4 
were asked to take the swadeshi vow and in the meetings held at Guntur and 


Beswada passive resistance was preached. The president of the meeting held 


at Rajahmundry spoke advocating passive resistance and the swadeshi vow. 
The Andkrapairika, of the 18th August, publishes the proceedings of the 
Madras meeting on the internment day, in which 

Internment day celebration. ome persons spoke advocating passive resistance. 
64. The Andhrapairike, — the 21st bn says he 1 of Mr. 
on on esopotamian question has justi- 
* . his appointment will tend 
to the advancement of India. His announcement found in today’s telegrams will 
remove all the doubts of doubting minds. To show that his angle of vision has 
changed, he removed the obstacles to the Indians getting commissions in the army. 
We pray that he will also cancel the mternments. 

Mr. Montagu’s liberal-heartedness became manifest in the discussion on the 
Mesopotamian question. His speech sounds like that of a Congress leader. 
He said that while the Governments of England and dhe Colonies are under- 
going changes according to times, the Government of India only is remaining 
unchanged. He said emphatically that, if the Parliament should pay the salary 
of the Secre of State, the Parliament would not be indifferent to Indian ques- 
tions. He said that the Government should be made responsible to the people. 
The establishment of a responsible Government is the aim of Mr. 


Monagu. .. 
The establishment of a federation of Governments is his ideal. . . "Phe ideal 


of the advocates of an Andhra Province and the opinion of Mr. Montagu agree 
with each other. . . We cordially welcome Mr. Montagu to India. 


Next commenting hopefully upon the appointment of Mr. Montagu, the 


Appointment of Mr. Montagu. Andhrapatrika, of the 20thAugust, gives in T elugu 


the opinion of the Review of Reviews on the subject 
as follows :—“ The Indians ask us to declare without delay that our desire is also 


to grant self-government to India and to give practical demonstration of our 
intentions. At the present juncture the Parliament has granted franchise to 
English women. The Irish revolutionists have been pardoned. The Irish are to 


meet to discuss the scheme of Home Rule. How, then, can the aspirations of the 
Indians be considered dangerous? 


65. The Desamata, of the 15th August, gives a gist of the ings of a 


meeting of the Bombay Home League, held 
The Bombay Home Rule on the occasion of — some workers to Madras 
in place Mr. Karandikar, in which some of the 


speakers said, that, if necessary, they would betake themselves to passive 
resistance. | 


66. The Desamata, of the 15th August, says in its leader under this heading :— 
„ Oor agitation While our rulers, the British, whose example we 


fe follow in political matters, are ess in 
politics by means of constitutional agitation, how can we keep quiet? . . . We 


are not to blame for our agitation. If the agitation is wrong, the fault lies with 
the East India Company. his is the result of the mistake if that is a mistake 
that the company made in the case of the education of the Indians. The 


Rev. Dr John Wilson expressed the fear that to give education in the vernaculars 
might do harm to the Government, and stated, while speaking about Sivaji, as 
follows :--‘‘ The vernacular literature that developed in the province of Bombay 
during the two centuries before the birth of Sivaji, fed, in Sivaji and his followers, 
their fervour about the Hindu faith. This is the chief reason why they hated 
the Muhammadan authority and successfully revolted against it.” 

Lord Macaulay wrote as follows in 1836 in his letter to his father :—“‘ Great 
is the result of the education given to the Hindus. It is my firm belief that 
if our methods are followed 


15005 he ) : 
even one idolator in Bengal amouig pass albu classes thirty habia” bones.” 
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Relieving that all the Indians would become converts to Christianity, Lord 


Macaulay contended that only English education should be given to the Indians. 
Whether the authorities agreed with him or not on this point, they introduced 


English education in schools with the object that the English-educated Indians 
icht serve the Government as clerks. As this was the object of the authorities, 
po as the educational methods of those days do not suit the present times, we 
request that those methods may be reformed and that education may be given on 
tional lines. Though by the introduction, by the authorities, of English educa- 
tion, vernacular education has suffered toa large extent, the English education 
has not been without its benefits. It is that English education that is the cause 
of the agitation of the Indians. It is because the Indians have received good 
English education, studied the history of western countries, examined the political 
institutions existing there, and digested works on liberty and self-government 
written by J. S. Mill and others, that the Indians are contending that self-govern- 
ment is their birthright. . . This is the result of English education and there 
cannot but be agitation now. This cannot be st6pped by any attempt to oppose 
or repress it. This is not opposed to nature. We pray that the bureaucracy 
will not misunderstand it, but will reap some good out of it and conduct them- 
selves in a way that will tend to the welfare of India and the British Empire. 


67. The Desamata, of the 15th August, says: — Not only the Native States, 

1 but also the English Government are evincing some 

f l interest in the matter of industries. The Govern- 

ment of the United Proviaces have already been taking some interest and how 

the Government of Bombay also are taking interest. If the other Provinces also 

follow the example of the Bombay Government, our country will rise to eminence 
ere long. 


68. In giving a gist of the 2 of a meeting held in the Gokhale 
| hall under the auspices of the Madras Home Rule 
A Mebemmeten lady. League, the aces of the 15th August, says :— 
In that meeting, Sir S. Subrahmanya Ayyar, read out a letter addressed to him by 
. the mother of Mr. Muhammad Ali and Mr. Shoukat Ali, who are now under 
internment. That letter was a very pathetic one. The patriotism, the courage 
and the firmness shown by that mother of heroes are praiseworthy. Those who 
read that letter cannot but shed tear s. . It is auspicious for the Home Rulers 
that even conservative Muhammadan ladies give up their ancient traditions, adapt 
themselves to the times with courage and firmness, and rally round the Home Rule 
banner. May the Indian ladies follow the example of the Muhammadan lady 
referred to Ka and Mrs. Sivakamu, who is working for Home Rule, and be a 
source of encouragement to Indian womenhood by their firm attitude towards the 
question of Home Rule for India. 


69. The Desamata, of the 15th August, reports Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
Sir Rabj to have said:—The Government officers cannot 
Fame Tagore. suppress a just movement by internment and 
er measures. At a time when the British are sacrificing their lives for the 
e of Belgium, it is an anomaly that they should say that the Bengalis should 
not feel for the people of Madras. There is no force in the contention that before 
the Indians can be a self-governing nation, they should pass through many 
political stages. The Parliament in England reached its present stage atter 
' Committing many blunders. It is in the nature of the people of England to see 
to the prestige of England whatever justice may be; but, if this policy is adhered 
to, it will, in my opinion, prove injurious to the British rule. 
The Andhrapatrika, of the 18th August, gives in Telugu an abstract of 
the speech cee Se by Sir Rabindranath 
with gems of Sir Rabindra- Tagore in the Alfred’s Theatre in Calcutta. The 
. 851 paper represents the abstract to have been taken 
from the Indian Patriot, and it contains the following :—Of all the rights which 
man regards as his invaluable treasure the right of being his own lord and of 
governing himself is a very great one. Our present rulers give us the same 
vise, namely, ‘you are not fit for self-government. You will commit many 
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agitating fail te su 
. endeavours we shall be tausing disgrace to our motherland. It it 
preached, as the Brahman did to the Sudra, that British ideas, in these matters, do 
not apply to India. Without forgetting that the Indians are longing for 
arm we must always be telling the Government about 1. The English 
expressing their sympathy for the sufferings of Belgium and other countries, are 
waging war for helping them. Under such circumstanees how is it justifiable that 
we should est bi Allowed tooxpunis dur Sedlang cimecrnlaly the Madras Presidency?“ 
Te. The Desamata, of the 15th August, gives in Telugu, the article which 
1 the Chromcle has written about the swadeshi 
2 Sestsval. festival in Hyderabad (Bind), which concludes 
with :—It appears that om account of the present attitude of the Government 
towards the Home Rule propagands, the members of the Home Rule League have 
made up their minds to work for Home Rale and swadeshi with redoubled 
perseverence. 

71. The Andhraprakasika, of the 18th August, remarks under this heading: 
The C The absence of a definite notification in the District 
8 85 Gazetie over the si re of the Collector or the 
Government Secretary is an obstacle in the way of those who evince an interest 
in the work of recruitment to the Indian Defence Force. 
72. The Lismapatrita, of the 13th August, in its leader under this heading, 
age writes -—“In every civilized country it is the 
Legislative Councils. council of the 1 ives of the people that 
enactslaws. - Our Legislative Councils are neither Legislative Councils 1 or are 
representative Councils. Of the reforms the Congress held at 
238 the reform of the Legislative was the most important. For 
the measure in which a system of administration is to the people is 
determined by the constitution of the Legislative and their power. The 
ultimate goal of all political reformers is that the Legislative Councils should be 
completely representative bodies. But the instead of asking for 
the ultimate goal are demanding that four-fifths of the namber of members of the 
r oles rhe: Tee This fact makes it clear 
that Congressmen are advoeates not of an immediate and e swaraj. but of 
a ually evolved swavaj . . If our Legislative are to be made 
— „u 1s desirable change to conſer vn all persons, who possess certain 
preseribed qualifications, the right to directly elect members to the said Councils, 
instead of confining that right to a few who are members of municipalities 
or district boards. The leader concludes with authoritetive opinions against 
representation on caste basis. 
73. The Kistnapetrika, of the 18th August, writes under this heading :— 
students—Iedian Lord Islimgton delivered a lecture to the students 
1 E r 

great crime to lecture to the 
students about these reforms their on country. When Indian history 
cannot be a subject of study for the School Final candidates how can they hear oi 


* 
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arent affairs?’ India is in every way unique. That is why in no other civilised 
country do we find such a course of education as is adopted. ool Who can imagine 
what the future condition of our students will be who are not in touch with the 
or present, but are trained in a Thrisankuswarga (an imaginary region in the 
whieh is neither heaven nor earth, but something existing e between 
the two). eee eee „ | | 
74. A lady correspondent to the Kistnapatrika of the 18th August in her 
Be ity. 4 exhortation to her sex to adhere to their national 
Nationali By ideals, obeerves:—“ . . . The education given 
in High schools today is not national education. That is why nationality suffers 
from its impact with the western civilization. . . Nationality is life itself to a 
wciety. Hf nationality perishes society becomes lifeless. . . The present 
ag Act has obliged the Indians, who had led heroic lives, to renounce warriors 
15. The Kistnapatrika, of 1 1 ag . gives in Telugu the letter addressed 
ir 8. Subramanya Ayyar by the mother of 
The letter of the — _ Soukhat Ali and . Ali who have been 
undergoing the punishment of internment for the last two years. 


76. The Andhraprakasika, . ne 3 a, writes under this heading that 

; though large profits are accruing to the Madras 
2 and Southern Mahratta Raliway Company, the 
roads within the limits of the Salt Cotaurs are in a state of disrepair, that, for want 
of proper accommodation, goods are left exposed to sun and rain, that, while goods 
are unloaded from the waggons, they are carelessly thrown down upon the 
platforms with the result that damage is caused to the articles and loss to the 
parties, and that the Railway authorities would therefore do well to attend to 
these drawbacks. The paper further adds that the merchants will be much 
benefitted if contractors are appointed to undertake the delivery of the goods at 
the parties’ business places as in the case of Railway parcels, and hopes that the 
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Government also will pay some attention to this matter and look to the conveni- 


ence of the merchants. 


7. Referring to the incident of 8 2 official, forcing 

f a a respectable pathan to quit a Railway compartment 

1 — Railways aud the at Rawalpindi, the ph. sneer hema of the 14th 

August, remarks:—How much must tlie old man’s 

feelings have been wounded thereby! If the Government do not take due action 
in the matter, Indians will often be subjected to such troubles. ; 

78. Referring to the play named Arishaavijayamu put on boards on the 19th in 

the Victoria Public Hall by the Deena Poshaka 

An obscene play. Samajam, the Andhraprakasika, of the 20th August, 

remarks :—This play is no other than the Prasarra Yadava Natakamu of M. R. Ry. 

Chilakamarti Lakshmi Narasimham. Mr. Narasimham will do well to consider 

how obscene the verse addressed by Naraka to Urvasi is. If in a new edition of 

the work, it is not set right, we hope the authorities will take steps to remove the 

objectionable passages. ) , 

79. The Andhrapatrika, of the 18th August, referring to the speech of the 

Prime Minister regarding the present state of war 

“ee speech of the Prime observes:— The Prime Minister's speech gives a 

ter. good reply to the advocates of peace. It is clear 

from the speech that gaining victory over the enemy in the war is the means of 


obtaining peace. 
80. The Andhrapairika, of the 18th August, 
5 * „Coromandel destroyed publishes in Telugu and English the news of the 
8 destruction of the hospital ship ‘‘ Coromandel ”, by 
fire and expresses its regret. 
81. Referring to the fact that a Police officer took his stand behind the curtain 
in the meeting, the Axdhrapairika, of the 18th 
Egmore ladies’ meeting. August, remarks that, if a Police officer be required 
to wateh the proceedings of a ladies’ meeting held in a private building a lady 
must be appointed for the work. | i 
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writes: — The Governor of 


r to recruit- 
response on the part of 
troops. If we are 
obloguy, for it will 
land. It 


‘then be recognised J 
behoves the authorities to consider this point. 2. 
Gen 83. The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 2lst August, writes: —It is urged in some 
Aen. ef ~~ quan that there should be 323 unanimity in 
„A bn. Home Bale and passive resist- regard to passive resistance. It is wrong to expect 
ance. that any principle should be adopted universally. 
No nation has perfect unity among its people. Even the most civilised nations of 
the west have no agreement among them. The present war proves this. There 
is full agreement among the people of India in regard to political matters. Those 
who are under the influence of anti-Home Rulers might be op to Home Rule 
to all appearance. We trust however that there is not a single person who is 
opposed to Home Rule at heart. 


* 


84. Referring to the prohibition of the public meeting at the Calcutta Town 
Hall to protest against the internment of Mrs. 
5 The Bengal Government and Besant, etc., the Swadeoslahlimani, of the 17th 
ranean an August, writes:—Thinking that if they took up 

the bludgeon of the Defence of India Act for every little thing, the people might 
resort to passive resistance and convene the meeting, the Bengal Government 
withdrew their weapon and permitted the holding of the meeting. We rejoice 
to hear this news. Whatever be the motives which prom the Government to 
rohibit the meeting at first and to permit it afterwards, as the Sanskrit proverb 
it that it is better not to dirty your feet at all than to put them into mud and 
clean them afterwards, though the Bengal Government betrayed its want of 


a in issuing the order, its present conciliatory attitude is indeed 
ble. 


85. The Swadeshabhimani, of the 17th August, in an 1 remarking that 

6 the Mesopotamia Commission’s Report is a curious 
5 Commission e of matters partly yon rehensible 
and partly incomprehensible, quotes mander 

Wedgewood's observations therein, and remarks that while the statement that Lord 
Hardinge is responsible for the Mesopotamia disaster is wholly untenable, his 
suggestions in regard to some other matters, such as the desirability of appointing 
Indians to higher posts in the army and of giving the Indian public a larger share 
in the administration as in the Colonies and of admitting them to the full rights 


of British citizenship are well worth the earnest consideration of responsible 
authorities both here and in England. 


86. The Swadeshabhimani, of the i7th August, after stating that it is the 


N n. | avowed policy of that paper to avoid, as far as 
Pe Bho op and her Theoso- possible, certain topics, such as the internments, the 
Congress and swaraj, knowing how distasteful these 
subjects are to some, refers to Mrs. Besant’s reply in r to the relaxation 
(in the case of theosophical books) of the order of Government prohibiting the 
publication of books written by her and her associates, and calls it a mark of 
righteous indignation on her part in refusing to treat her theosophical works as 
distinct and separate from her political and other works. 
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ug 17th, 1917. Bebindransth Tagore and 2 of Bengal towards Madras in regard to 


swaray. © 


the Swadeshabhimani, of the 17th August, remarks :—Sir Rabindranath Tagore is 4 
alike by his countrymen, its adminis 

Al Boats countries, such as 4 * and — There 2 
universally Laer Ax. f 

? aud this is what he spoke recently on othe cabin either in mind, word or dood 
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88. In an article referring to the proceedings of the Municipal Conference 

1 held at Poona, the Swadeshabhimani, of the 17th 
Lopal bel 80 aa August, after complaining about the inappreciable 
measure of progress in the direction of local self-government in India, says that 
the most effective remedy for ensuring better progress consists in increasing the 
non-official element and replacing the present property qualifications of voters for 
the most part by educational qualifications irrespective of other considerations of 
class or caste. . | 

The Jaridah-i-Roegar, of the 14th August, says:—‘ We have frequently 


discussed in these columns our compatriots’ 
Home Rule or self-government. untimely efforts and patriotic vapourings on the 
Home Rule question.” 


With this refatory remark the paper reproduces an article against the Home 
Rule propaganda from the Agra. 


89. Referring to the proposed introduction of 
Currency notes of the value of Currency notes of the value ot one rupee and of two 
one rapee and of two and a half and a half rupees, the Yogakshemam, of the I7th 


rupees. August, doubts whether people will accept these 
notes all at once. | 


90. Referring to the order 1 8 r Government forfeiting the security 

of Rs. 2,000 deposited by Mr. P. K. Telang, editor 

—— Governmént and of New India, the — of the 17th y ony 

I India. writes :—The result of this new order will be to 

shake the 41 raced belief that the present unrest in India will abate in course of 

time. We think that it will not be sound policy on the part of the Government 
to try to silence public opinion by repressive measures. 

Referring to the same subject, the Yogakshemam, of the 17th August, writes :— 

We do not consider that the attitude of the Government towards the Home Rulers 

will have the desired effect. It cannot be conjectured what evil consequences 

will follow, if this matter does not receive serious consideration at the hands of 

the Madras Government. God alone knows what calamity will befall the people. 


Writing on the same subject, the Lokaprakasam, of the 20th August, says :— 
It is not to be apprehended that the paper will stop publication as a result of this 
order. We sre not at all prepared to admit that their present repressive measures 
will bring credit to the Government. People fear that it might be otherwise. 


91. The Jaridah-i-Rozgar, of the 13th August, in giving a translation of Her 

; Imperial Majesty's message of sympathy to the 

Her Imperial Majesty's widows of Indian soldiers killed in action, says :— 
cympathy. This is intended to comfort the hearts of the rela- 
tives of the brave and faithful men who gave their lives for king and country in 


this great war. 


92. The Jaridal- : Rosgar, of the 16th August, referring to the lecture recently 
A delivered by Lieut.-Col. Stewart Commanding the 

leoture on the war. East York Regiment at Lucknow, observes :—The 
power of Britain is so great that Russia apart, even if two or three powers were 
to conclude a separate peace with Germany, nothing could check Great Britain’s 
successes ; she is quite capable of driving the Germans out of Belgium. The facts 
Great Britain does not a success at the cost of enormous bloodshed. It is 
solely on this account that our gallant General, Sir Douglas Haig, is advancing 
by degrees. 

93. The Mukhbir-i-Dakhan, of the 15th August, referring to the petition 

Petits repared by the Congress Committee and League 
* from the Congress and Douaeil at Bombay to be submitted to the Secreta 
of State for India and the Viceroy, writes :—We 
wonder how the committee and the council, during the absence of some of their 
important: members, approved the draft of such a momentous petition, which has 
not yet received the unanimous consent of the community, and of which, asa 
matter of fact, it has no knowledge whatever of what is being done in its behalf. 
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Aug. 16th, 1917. 


Mcxuere-t-Daxuas, 


Aug. 15th, 1917. 
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1 
Madras, 
Aug. 17th, 1917. 


Swami, 


Madras, 
Aug. 18th, 1917. 


We often said that whatever W ＋ the = consent of the 
community, cannot rightly be called the w e community. e 

The — — 2 the Home Rule question forming one of the twenty 
demands made in the petition, makes the following observation: — The question 


‘of eelf-government has now practically disappeared, and its place has been taken 


by Home Rule for which a scheme is in course of preparation. In these cireum- 
stances. Muhammadans will not occupy a safe place, when the administration of 
Government will pass entirely into the hands of the Hindus. Their condition 
will be worse than it is at present, their historical importance will be lost, and 
strangers will supersede them by virtue of their education and learning. Hence 
it is necessary that the scheme should be resubmitted to the community, and that, 
on the basis of the different opinions and views expressed on the subject, a plan 
should be formed, which will preserve unchanged the tical im nee of the 
Muhammadans, and provide against a recurrence of present drawbacks and 
difficulties. N 

Secondly, from the speeches of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab and 
the Governor of Madras it appears that they regret that demands are being made 
by Indians, and they advise them not to make any request before the end of the 
war, otherwise they will be severely dealt with. They have further announced 
that very slight changes will be effected in the condition of India, and that even 
these will fall short of public expectations. 


94. The Jaridah-i-Rozgar, of the 17th A , has a letter from a Mussalman 


| of which the following is an excerpt :—It appears 
What a free Mussalman ] f 
n to me, the correspondent states, that all the subjects 


of a King have a right to equality. We rejoice to 
see we are ruled by a generous nation, that acknowledges not only this principle 
but also educates us to make us fit to be regarded as men. 


From the “sence pee of view Mussalmans are wanting in education, 
wealth and numbers. e first two defects can be rectified sometime or other in 
the future, but the third will probably be constant. 


The present philosophy of administration needs ‘a majority of opinions’ 
and a non-Muslim community is endeavouring its utmost to see that this principle 
is not done away with. This being the case every man. with commonsense, will 


conclude that Home Rule, or self-government, will not prove beneficial to the 
Mussalmans in India. 


III.—LIZOIxLATIOx. 


95. In an article under this heading a correspondent of the Swadesamiiraa, of 


The Village Panchayat Bill. the 18th August, criticises, as follows, the provisions 


; of the Bill to amend the Madras Village Courts 
Act:—The Bill empowers Collectors to nominate members of a panchayat. 


Though it is stated in the statement of object and reasons that, in the selection of 
such members, the Collector will be guided as far as possible by the wishes of the 
. of the locality, he may find it impracticable to find out the proper persons 

om the scattered villages, and he will have therefore to depend upon his subordi- 
nate officials like the Revenue Inspectors to make his choice. The result will be 
that these officials will recommend only such men as are in their good graces. 
I do not see why the Government want this power to be in their hands. If, 
perhaps, they think that the people in villages are not sufficiently qualified to 
make a choice, it isa mistake. Though there is some truth in the fact that the 
villagers have not yet realised their responsibility in the matter of electing members 
to the Taluk Board, it can be definitely stated that so many irregularities as occur 
in an election in a western country by a le of mature experience do not occur 
here. Sufficient arguments can be 3 the correspondent quotes the 
opinions of Sir Harvey Adamson and the late Diwan C. Ranga Acharlu in support 
of his view—to prove that the people are very well fitted to elect members of 
panchayats. And again it is but fair that a bench which decides disputes regard- 


ing the person and property of the public should . 
of those concerned in sa alt ’ be compoeed of the representativ 


: 80 


This Bill provides that a member of a panchayat continues as such during his 
life. This is entirely wrong. This rule may lead to the members graduall 
seeking the favour of the officials, ignoring the public opinion or justice. It 
should, therefore, be changed, and a panchayatdar should be appointed as such 
for not less than a year and not more than three years. 

The power given to the District Collector of suspending or removing from 
office any member of panchayat for incapacity, misconduct or other just and 
sufficient cause and of appointing another member in place of the one so removed 
is a very hard provision. This will lead to the members to curry the favour of the 


subordinate officials still more. We sre afraid that as this renders the panchayat- 


dars the subordinates of salaried officials, respectable persons may not be willing 
to de. forward for taking this appointment. So this provision should be 
removed. 

As regards the constitution of the bench, the only difference between the 
existing bench courts and the new panchayat courts is that, instead of each party 
choosing one member as was the case before, each party can choose more than one 
member. If the official arranging the bench happens to be the village munsif, he 
can so choose the members that only such men as agree with him may sit on the 
bench. So, the rules should be such as to make it possible for the members con- 
— the bench in each month to be ascertained beforehand. In certain 
specified cases, it should be declared that only three or five panchayatdars should 
form the bench. It will be desirable to follow the system of choosing by lots in 
fixing the bench. If any individual member cannot attend, the remaining 
members can choose one in his place. 

The Bill gives the President a casting vote when the opinion is divided 
equally. Such a power is not enjoyed even by the High Court Judges. If, as 
suggested before, it is ruled that the bench should consist of three or five 
panchayatdars, there will be no necessity whatever for the casting vote. 

As regards punishment though the provision conferring the power on the 
village munsifs to put an offender in stocks has been annulled, the provision 
giving them power to confine a person for two hours has been retained. ,This 


should also be cancelled. ° 


ERRATA. 


Report No. 32. 
Page 2138, paragraph 21, line 7, substitute “‘ world-wide” for“ worldwide“. 


»» 2139 1 22 „ 4, insert, after ** Hijaz.” 
„ 2139 5 22 „ 12, substitute ‘‘rapt” for wrapt.“ 


„ 2168 1 105 „, 3, substitute fellow) for “ brother.” 
„ 2168 1 106 „ 31, substitute Zafar” for “ Zafat.” 


Pages 2167 and 2168, paragraphs 105 and 106, lines 13, 29, 43, 53, 33 and 
34, insert , after “hopeless,” ‘ Sahib,” ‘‘ Bahadur,” “ability,” “men” and 
“ expediently.“ 

Page 2168, paragraph 106, line 25, omit ‘‘ the” before “ real.” 


Issued, 29th August 1917.] 
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REPORT 


ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY INDIANS EXAMINED BY THE 
CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION DEPARTMENT, MADRAS, 


AND ON 


VERNACULAR PAPERS EXAMINED BY THE TRANSLATORS 
TO THE GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS 


for the Week ending 1st September 1917. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
to the Chief Secretary to Government, Judicial Department, a brief 
report of any local complaint which appears to them to call for notice, 
explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, if any, is 
being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed 
to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY INDIANS. 


II.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 


) (4) General. 


1. The West Coast Spectator, of the 23rd August, writes:—‘‘If the leaders 
would only explain the meaning of passive resist- 
ance, we are sure there would be very few people 
to understand it. But all have fought shy. We mention it deliberately that 

ive resistance would create a division in the political ranks most undesirable at 
this stage of our evolution: The difference between moderates and nationalists 
would become more accentuated even leading to the destruction of that unity the 
National Congress has created after years of hard toil. The boycott movement 
was a miserable failure and succeeded only in creating a most fearful situation. 
Passive resistance, which is cousin germain to boycott, must necessarily re-enact 
those scenes which darkened Bengal and brought disgrace on her. We are 
convinced that the extremists have taken a false step, but hope that they would 
retrace before it is too late.” 


In a leader under the heading “ the manifesto against passive resistance’, Vew 
India, of the 25th August, says:—‘ The statement which certain Madras publicists 
have thought fit to publish, considering it their duty to point out the ‘ grave 
inexpediency ’ of passive resistance in the present circumstances, is one which 
under other circumstances we would have allowed to speak for itself. But at this 
juncture and on the eve of the Special Conference to discuss the political situation 
olf the country to give adequate expression to the feeling of the public in regard 
to the repressive policy of the Government, we cannot but lodge a protest of 
surprise and pain at the way in which a jumble of sentiments and thoughts, 
arguments and representations, have been put before the public with a view 
apparently to influence them on what is certainly the most burning topic of the 
hour. That gentlemen like Messrs. Subba Rao, Sarma and Ramachandra Rao, 
who attended the last meeting of the Provincial Congress Committee at which the 
resolution in regard to passive resistance was adopted, and on which, though no 
doubt dissenting, they did not deem it their duty at the time to make any 
emphatic declaration such as has now been made—is a course of proceeding the 
propriety of which we shall deal with later on. But that Diwan Bahadur 
Govindaraghava Ayyar, the President of the Congress Committee, who allowed 
himself to be elected to the sub-committee, which has been appointed to make 
practical suggestions on the questions raised by the adoption of the resolution 
and to submit a report to be forwarded to the All-India Congress Committee, 
should have signed this manifesto—is certainly a matter which obviously requires 
an explanation. If our friends who have signed the manifesto are sincere in 
their belief that it is only by making further sacrifices and taking further risks 
that the country can advance along the difficult path of attaining self-government, 
the ordinary man in the street would have expected them not to discourage those 
who are willing to bear such sacrifices und sufferings, but rather tell them in what 
manner and by what most efficacious means such a spirit of sacrifice and suffering 
and such desire to work for the country could be used so as to produce the maxi- 
mum of benefit to the country. To come to the main point at issue, what 
is it in the resolution of the All-India Congress Committee that has scared these 
people and impelled them to come out at this moment to point out the ‘ grave 
mexpedieney of passive resistance? It must be obvious to even the most 
casual reader that the passive resistance here contemplated is not any general 
Passive resistance, aimed at compelling the Government to grant self-government as 
a consequence thereof, but it is passive resistance of the kind to which an approval 
is definitely given by the signatories to the manifesto themselves when they say 


Passive resistance. 


Aug. 23rd, 1917. 


New Inn, 
Madras, 
Aug. 26th, 1917. 


Srzcraror, 
Calicut, 
Aug. 25th, 1917. 


Jverron, 
Madras, 
Aug. 27th, 1917. 
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that an exception should be made in cases where the executive arbitraril 
prohibits peaceful and constitutional meetings in circumstances in which passive. 
resistance will become not only legitimate but unavoidable for citizenship ’. 
In so far as repression and internments go, the resolution has confined it to orders 
relating to public meetings. It is impossible to see where then these friends have 
found the mare’s nest which has so obsessed their minds. It is only where 
the prudence of the leaders borders on timidity or where leaders are unable to 
know their own minds or to make up their minds st any important and critical 
juncture of public agitation, that the followere find it difficult to proceed with 
their work. . . We do trust that the painful impression which their communi- 
eation has conveyed to the public will be removed by a satisfactory explanatory 
statement that could easily be made in the course of the proceedings of this 
evening’s conference.“ 


The West Coast Spectator, of the 25th August, remarks: — The Madras 
moderates have at last come out of their seclusion to counteract the mischief and 
emotional politics a certain type of Home Ruler is engineering. Elsewhere we 

ublish a manifesto issued by Messrs. N. Subba Rao, V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, 

N. K. Ramachandra Rao, B. N. Sarma, P. Siva Rao and Venkataputi Raju exposing 
the shallowness and undesirability of the passive resistance movement the extrem- 
ists want to commit the country to. We would earnestly commend their 
admirably reasoned and timely manifesto to the thoughtful attention of our 
countrymen. We hope the warning issued now will cure the political insanity 
that is extant in certain quarters.” 


Justice, of the 27th August, observes:— The Special Madras Provincial 
Conference is, we believe, the name given to the Brahman confabulation at the 
Gokhale Hall on Saturday and Sunday last. . . The main subject discussed at 
the confabulation was whether tod resist passively or not. Some of the Home Rule 
leaders such as the Hon’ble Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, the Hon’ble Mr. Sarma, 
Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao and Mr. N. Subba Rao had issued a manifesto against 
the adoption of passive resistance at this time, but the Hon’ble Mr. V. K. Ramanuja 
Achari, Dr: Nanjunda Rao and Mr. C. P. Ramaswami Ayyar were able to carry 
the audience with them in their advocacy of passive resistance. The Home Rule 
leaders who issued the manifesto against passive resistance ought to be convinced, 
at least now, that the so-called Home Rulers in this Presidency are an unruly mob 
not amenable to discipline or to the leadership of their — leaders. 
They would follow their leaders as long as their leaders led them where they 
wanted to go, but would turn round and abuse them the moment the decision of 
the leaders differed from their own unruly will. . . Some of the resolutions 


are in the nature of an ultimatum, others are threats, while yet others r 
Mr. V. K. 


amount to an open declaration of war against the Government. 


Ramanuja Achari may continue to grow his beard and Dr. Nanjunda Rao may go 
on hunger strike between meals. Beyond that whether any one except the Poona 
importations will really run the risk of going to jail is a question the development 
of which we shall watch with the utmost interest. Perhaps, the best part 
of the conference was the ultimatum addressed to Mr. Montagu to the effect that 
before he could get the willing and whole-hearted co-operation of the people of 
the country the internment of Mrs. Besant. should be cancelled, failing which 
Dr Nanjunda Rao, Mr. Kamanuja Acheri and Mr. C. P. Ramaswami Ayyar would 
boycott Mr. Montagu. Mr. Montagu has our sincere sympathies. To be boycot- 

by the Ghokale hall politicians is a serious calamity to an ordinary citizen, 
but to a Secretary of State it is: absolutely disastrous. . . The Home Rule 
leaders are now emphatic in their demand for the release of Mrs. Besant, because 
they want to remain secure in their homes while Mrs. Besant ran all the risks of 
earrying on a violent agitation. . . All the bluff and bounce of. the Gokhale 
hall: politicians, we hope, will not frighten the Government into relaxing their 
determination to preserve law and order in this. Presidency. Mrs. Besant was 
the one dangerous element that seriously threatened to disturb. and order. 
She is Irish and is made of sterner stuff. The Madragsi part of the Home Rulers, 


the Government will find if they have not already done 80, is all froth.” 


~ 10 ~ 
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The Indien Patriot, of the 27th August, writes: —“ The special session Intzn Paratos, 

of the Provincial Conference, which came to a close yesterday evening, was not of July 27th, 1917. 
the usual kind that used to assemble within the limits of this Presidency. It was 
excited, far from harmonious. Delegates, as some of them said, had come to have 
the resolution on passive resistance passed. They were not, therefore, prepared 
to listen to the wise counsels which had been given in the manifesto ; issued the 
previous evening, and they were in a majority. The passive resistance resolu- 
tion having been passed, many of them had apparently accomplished the purpose 
for which they came; for yesterday’s attendance at the conference was much 
less than it had been the previous day. . It is hardly to be expected that the 
passing of the resolution by the conference would compel the adherence of people 
to it. On the other hand, those who are of the lionest opinion that a declaration of 
passive resistance, particularly at this time, would do harm to the country would 
remain firm in their conviction that they are in the right. ‘Phey are not likely to 
change their opinion because the younger section of the conference, led, though 
it was, by the Hon’ble Mr. V. K. Ramanuja Achari, would never find a sufficient 
number of followers among the people to make the resolution passed by it 
effective. . . What we actually find is that the most thoughtful opinion in 
Madras, and the most thoughtful opinion in Bombay, in the United Provinces and 
in Bengal, is deeply convinced of the impolicy of venturing on an enterprise which 
is doomed to failure, and in failure, there will be danger. Weare not in 
the first place a community without any rights under the Government. We hold 
high offices under Government, we hold semi-official offices in the Legislative 
Councils, and on local bodies, we serve as honorary magistrates. Not one of these 
offices will be discarded by any one without a sense of serious loss. Even 
Mr. Ramanuja Achari would not resign his chairmanship of the Kumbakönam 
Municipality, or his seat in the Legislative Council as à protest against the intern- 
ment of an individual or against the prohibition of a public meeting. If he does, 
there will be hundreds of others to take his place. The proposal to use passive 
resistance in certain matters alone will be ridiculous, if the passive resisters 
cannot carry their resolution to its legitimate end. Why should passive resist- 
ance be confined to matters which do not involve any personal sacrifice, though 
it may involve personal suffering. If a person is interned, then he alone will 
suffer by reason of his disobedience of the order, and wliat are people to do if a 
* is prohibited under authority? Are all of them to resist the police and 
sufier the penalty for their resistance? How many will be found to scuffle with 
the police? We are not at all clear as to the methods intended to be pursued, and 
we wish passive. resisters to give more thought to the practical side of the ques- 
tion. We see clearly before us the prospect of a division, the same kjnd of 


division which we witnessed once before. We are sincerely afraid of this 
development.“ | 


Writing under the heading ‘‘ Sowing the Wind,” Justice, of the 28th August, {zsites, 
states: From what transpired at the Gokhale hall meeting the more sensible of ng. 28th, i917. 
the Home Rule leaders are to be ignored; and with the determination to disobey 
Government orders and to disregard their leaders mob rule may be considered to 
have set in. The most serious aspect of the-situation is a general tendency on 
the part of Home Rulers to defy the law. Defiance of law is a dangerous game 
at any time. It is particularly so in times of war when the preservation of 
internal peace is the most essential condition for the successful 1 of the 
war. We are afraid that the Madras Government by delaying too long 
those measures necessary to secure peace and quietness within their jurisdiction 
have given a false impression to the Home Rulers at least, that they are weak and 
timid. The unpardonable delay in dealing with the Home Rule leader whose 
methods of criticising tho action of the Government would not have been tolerated , 
for a moment in any of the belligerent countries and the almost half-apologetic 
manner in which that leader was dealt with have strengthened the impression 
that the Madras Government are afraid of the Home Rulers; and the Home Rulers 
have not been slow to spread the rumour broadcast that the Home Government 
were about to overrule the action of the Madras Government. . . ‘The passing 
of the resolution for starting passive resistance by the Brahman confabulation was 
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Im Parmor, 
Madras, | 
Aug. 28th, 1917. 


Wir Coast 
Srzcraror, 


Calicut, 
Aug. 28th, 1917. 


J vericsz, 


Madras, 
Aug. 28th, 1917. * 


not accidental. It is the result, we believe, of the general impression artificially 
created that the Madras Government are afraid to strike. ings have 
come.to such a pass that every school boy thinks that he can openly defy the law 
and the Madras Government put together. No Government can continue with 
undiminished prestige for any of time under such conditions. Ever since 
the Government issued the order preventing school boys and college students from 
attending political meetings college students have been very much in evidence at 
all political meetings, at least in Madras, and now the movement has spread to 
13 . We see no reason why the movement should not spread to 
other centres. With the active Bombay men and the too passive Madras Govern- 
ment the wonder would be if the movement did not spread. And if the Madras 
Government are not able to stop the demoralisation that is spreading and the 
defiance of authority that is developing, the Secretary of State will have seriously 
to consider a reform of the Madras Government itself.” 


The Indian Patriot, of the 28th August, observes :—“ The significance of the 
vote in favour of passive resistance adopted notwithstanding the protest of the 
President of the Conference and other * leaders cannot be regarded with 
indifference. It shows undoubtedly a cer Hin lack of discipline in our public life 
but it also shows that the development of public life must in the end lead to the 
overthrow of leaders who would be followed only if they walk before their 
followers. If they want to be in public life, they must be able to put up 
with a position of subordination to their erstwhile followers or must retire 
altogether.” 


The West Coast Spectator, of the 28th August, remarks:—‘‘ Diwan Bahadur 
P. Kesava Pillai’s address at the Special Provincial Conference will be read with 
interest as the utterance of a sensible Moderate whose vision is not blurred by the 
gas that is let off by the other party. It is interesting that Mr. Pillai condemns 

ive resistance although he admits that our countrymen have sufficient provoca- 
tion. All those who have kept their heads cool and restrained the ion from 
subduing sense have pointed out the danger that lies in arming ourselves with the 
boome-rang. We trust our countrymen are mot so misguided as to be led away 
by emotional talk into putting their neck into the halter. 


* * * e ’ * * 


We are not in the least surprised that the ‘packed’ Provincial Conference 
has passed the passive resistance resolution, in spite of the earnest appeal of that 
distinguished statesman Mr. V. P. Madhava Rau, which was joined in by 
Mr. Srinivasa Sastri. It would be interesting to learn how the conference would 
give effect to the resolution. The utter lack of the sense of responsibility, modera- 
tion and constructive political wisdom displayed by the conference is truly to be 
regretted. We find consolation, however, in the fact that the public, apart from 


a few visionaries and irreconcilables, is not likely to be misled by the heroics of an 
handful of amateur politicians and statesmen.” 


2. Justice, of the 28th August, has the following :—-~‘ It would be interesting 

to know the opinion of the Madras Government on 
their pensioners taking an active part in the passive 
N _, resistance movement. The Theosophical Society 
itself is not a purely religious organisation. It is now an active political associa- 
tion though Government servants are still members of it and have also subscribed 
for the Besant Fund. But the case of the Government pensioners who lead the 
panne resistance propaganda is entirely different. Mr. Samarth of Bombay in 


is arguments against the Congress adopting passive resistan in if 
passive resistance formed — gt its Pte the — —— — he 
unlawfal assembly. We do not propose to discuss the leg aspect of the question. 
But common sense ought to tell us that those who im in pablic their deter- 


mination to defy the law and the authority of the — must consistently 


with their position be prepared to give up their vr it 
interesting to know the Modine Gove gt Pgh bo st vegan „However, it 18 


Government pensioners and 
passive resistance. 
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3. The following appears in Justice of the 27th August :—‘‘ Not long ‘ago 


| „Ve had to refer to Mr. Horniman, the editor of the 

Pid me of the Bombay Bombay Chronicle, as a hireling. ‘A perusal of some 

of his later effusions convinces us that he is also a 
hooligan.” . 


4, The Hindu, of the 28th August, states: From a communication published 


elsewflere, it would be seen that the District 
The Home Rule flag at Magistrate of Coimbatore passed an order yesterday 
_ Coimbatore. | under section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code 
against Mrs. Besant, Mr. Arundale and Mr. Wadia, directing them to pull down 
the Home Rule flag flying in their residence, and on their refusal to do so, got 
the same removed by the Police. The order was made ex parte and has thus 
already been carried out by force. It seems to us, if the facts are substantially 
correct as stated, an extraordinary act of high-handedness on the part of a respon- 
sible officer of Government. The Home Rule flag was flying during the 
time of Mrs. Besant’s stay at Ootacamund and whatever opinions may be held as 
to the necessity of flying a flag, we can only regard it as a gross misuse of the 
power given under section 144 to apply it to remove the flag inthe manner in 
which it is said to have been done at Coimbatore. The Indian public have. 
been expecting for sometime past the release of the interned persons, and to them 
the news of the action of the District Magistrate of Coimbatore, aggravating the 
situation further will come with a painful shock of surprise“. | 


Writing on this subject, Justice, of the 29th August, remarks:— The Home 
Rule flag floating on the flagstaff in front of Mrs. Besant’s residence at Coimbatore 
was hauled down by the police under orders from the District Magistrate at 
12 p.m. on Monday last. Fortunately the hour at which this insult to the Home 
Rule flag was offered was not Ran kalam. All the same the flag and flagstaff 
have been carried away by the police. We are sure that Home 2 all over 
the country will resent this insult to their flag and may convert passive resistance 
into active hostilities until a Home Rule flag is set up once again in front of 
Jail View Bungalow, Coimbatore, and Mr. Macmichael, the District Magistrate, 
. Coimbatore, salutes it. Mrs. Besant’s dreams of becoming an uncrowned 

ueen of India were certainly shattered by the unsentimental action of the Madras 

vernment. To intern an intending queen is an unsympathetic action, but to 

deprive her of the last tinsel and trappings of sovereignty is the refinement of 
cruelty worthy of German Kultur.” 


New India, of the 31st August, observes :—‘‘ What is the significance of the 
Home Rule flag? We answer with a question, what is the significance of the 
Union Jack to the citizens of the British Empire, of the tri-colour to the citizens 
of the Republic of France? Our flag is to us exactly like the other flags in the 


world, a symbol, the Symbol of our National Ideal of Freedom and Self-Rule. 


It is to us the outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace“. 

Our flag is to us, who believe in it, a fountain of power unfailing, flowing from 
the ideal it stands for. It is the power which enables us to re-create the mother- 
land, as we want her to be. We derive from it the inspiration for the work that is 
necessary to shape the future as we see it. The flag of our interned leaders 
has been cut down and taken away; and today we hear that the same order has 
been served on Home Rulers in Coimbatore and Erode. Such action has come as 
an on-slaught upon the Nation’s deepest and most sacred feelings, the culmination 
to a dramatic development of events in swift and regular succession, each event a 
cruel assault upon a nation condemned for venturing to desire her liberty. Such 
a striking down only exalts the flag in our eyes and such profanation has only 
sanctified our flag. It sets the seal of approval by the Gods of its worthiness to 
be a sacrifice unto Them. The flag has now been rendered holy and planted 
deeper into our hearts. What is the Home Ruler's duty? His duty is to 
1 a Home Rule flag over his home and keep it flying till the Great Day arrives. 
e must declare to all the world what he stands for. This is his only possible 
response. He has also the right to fly the flag. How can any one deny his right 
to stand in the open light * day and make his declaration of faith? If he shirks 
this right, he shirks his duty to the Mother. If he would rather not have his flag 
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not hi 
: . flag let it be ° he fi of 
ur il been cut down. a thousand — in — stead. Lie 
ight to fly it has been challenged in one quarter. Exercise the right in all 
: 8 flag is the flag of our Mother; it is the duty of her children to 
uphold it.” | 
5. The following appears in Justice of be 30th A In the course 
. of his at the Victoria Hall meeting on Monday 
oman d tT to do honnor to the late Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, 
Sir S. Subrahmanya Ayyar said that reference ought not to be made to Mr: Dhadabhai 
Naoroji as the Grand Old Man of as the phrase and the 3 are alien. 
It will be time enough for Sir 8. anya Ayyar to preach abrogation 
of foreign phrases of honour after he has returned the insignia of the foreign 
honours with which his breast is decorated. Before he does that he will not 
taken seriously. peh | 
6. Justice, of the 31st August, writes: An associated press message 
TheC Pare published elsewhere gives an account of what took 
e Congress presidentship. piace yesterday in Caleutta at the meeting of the 
Reception Committee of the Congress held to elect the president of the forth- 
coming session of it. . It has come to this, that the Congress is no longer, 
even in name, an organisation of the educated people of India, but a purely 
Besantine caucus which. represents none but Mrs. t and the irreconcilables 
and the irrespousibles who have gathered round her. We cannot help 
remarking in this connection that leaders like Mr. Surendranath Banerji are not 
altogether free from blame. The moment they consented knowingly or, assented 
2 to be led by a foreign adventuress whose antecedents were all against 
er, they ought to have known that they were committing a grave blunder the 
consequences of which would recoil on themselves. If this was all, we would not 
have minded it much. But we are afraid that the country will suffer for it. 
We care not for the Congress. No self-respecting Indian who has any spark of 
188 in him would allow himself to be a member of an organisation which is 
ed by the nose by an irresponsible foreign lady who has been everything in turn 
but nothing long. But we must see that the interests of the country do not suffer 
and that the progress it has been making receives no set back.“ 
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VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


I.—Forrten Por rrics. 


7. The Swadesamttran, of the 2 ber reproduces in Tamil a communi- 

i P ressed to the London Times by its 
The eres . correspondent, who, referring to the facts that the 
loss to the British on account of submarines up to date comes to 2,000, 000 tons 
and that efforts have been made to recoup this loss as much as possible, observes: 
—Though the efforts made by the British till now to combat the submarine 
activity of the enemy appear to be satisfactory enough, they should take even 
more active steps in this matter. There . no relaxation hereafter as there 
has been for the last two weeks. The best course is to take the offensive in 
attacking submarines. It should not be judged from the very fact that there has 
not been much loss in April last, that the efforts made in connection with the 
submarine warfare are satisfactory. : 


8. The Dravidan, of the 23rd August, reproduces in Tamil the comments of 
the Madras Times on the Pope’s note to the belli- 
gerent powers on the question of peace. 


The Caumi Report, of the 20th August, refers to the Pope’s peace note 
and says:—There is no doubt that the sympathy 

and the humanity of the Pope deserve all praise, 
and his admonition and advice, given the members of his church in his capacity 
of Vicar of Christ and Mary on Earth, command attention. We consider his note, 
however, to be very defective, inasmuch as he has not anywhere revealed the 
secret as to how spiritual power is going to overcome physical force, or how 
peace and tranquility can be guaranteed in future. : 

Every man, who has in the past devastated the world with fire and sword, 
has claimed that he was pacifically inclined ! 

No tyrant has ever admitted himself to be an oppressor. 

It is regrettable that the Pope has not considered what the wisdom of the 
Koran has to say. With reference to persons who, in the sacred name of peace, 
use the sword oppressively, Islam says— 


When they are asked not to do mischief in the world they reply verily 
we are reformers.’ The fact is they themselves are evil doers.” | 


In reality the sword alone that can eradicate them (evil doers). The sword 
alone furnishes the answer to their sword. 
The Koran has laid down the principle“ An eye for an eye.“ 
Had His Holiness known anything about Koranic philosophy he would never 


have such terms of peace. God has power both over the oppressor and 
h 


Pope's note on the peace question. 


The Pope and peace. 


, and when these transgress His law He will surely punish them. 
: of the world shows that the empire or nation that has disobeyed 
God has perished. ; 
It is in ing to note that Europe has not taken the Pope’s appeal seriously. 
Reports on the note from America say that all have stop eir ears. 
has evaded it by saying that it emanated from the enemy. 3 
This may be due to the fact that Britain and Germany are not followers of 
the Pope. Austria and France, however, are his followers, but so long as England 
and Germany do not come to an understanding, overtures for peace are not likely 
to be — The Pope's paper plans will not materialise until he obtains, for 
the world, a sign from the Virgin Mary. 


mn A mendicant and recluse art thou, 
_ | Hafiz, do not crow. | 
Kings know their State secrets best.” 


SwaDEsaMiTRan, 
Madras, 
Aug. 24th, 1917. 


Aug. 28rd, 1917. 


um Report, 
Aug. 20th, 1917. 


For the present the reply to the Pope is best expressed in the words of Khaja | 
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The Mukhbirs-Dakhan, of the 22nd August, referring to the Pope’s peace. 
tgs note in a lengthy leader, makes the following 

The Pope and peace. observations :—Peace is best and no power is more 
anxious for it than Great Britain; for its sole object in taking part in this war was 
the protection of the I which is not based upon the 


os But a p 4 A 
original principle—the protection preservation of small States—would be not 
only — but inj 3 Such a peace could never be a permanent one and 
the danger of another war in the near future would be constant. 
Therefore it is essential to carefully consider the question in all its 


In the nt war there have been such dous sacrifices of men and 


prese stupen 
money that it would be the * of folly to lay the foundation of another war 


for which posterity would not bless us. | 
The Jaridah-i-Roegar, of the 25th anges has a leader on the Pope’s note 
in the course of which it appeals to the 


ok peace, in 
The Vier of Christ His loyal and faithful Ministers of the Crown to strive 
Holiness the Pope’s peace note. 


: to see to it that only such terms of peace are 
accepted as have been put forward by Mr. Lloyd George. 


9. The Andhraprakasika, of the 23rd August, says under this heading :— 

| A German wireless says that the Allies retreated at 

German contradictory state- Oucrourtwood and Marthomi not being able to fight 

ma. : with the Germans, and that the Germans gained 

much. Sometime afterwards another German wireless stated that the French 
took possession of Marthomi and some other positions. 


10. Referring to peace proposals, the Andhraprakasita, of the 24th August, 

13 1 says: — The Kaiser is not earnest in the matter of 

x : peace. He wants thus to im on the Allies, take 

advantage of their inadvertence and do havoc. But the Allies will not be 
imposed upon by these deceitful proposals. 


11. The Andhraprakasika, of the 24th Augast, reports that two-thirds of 
icin Salonika, which is at present the chief seat of the 
par 2e 


12. The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 24th August, writes: Military experts 
8 had expected that the war would end in three years. 
This did not come true. Von Hollweg says that 
neither party has had any material success and that both parties have had an 
equal measure of loss and gain. This might be true. Germany has conquered 
some territories in Europe but lost some territories in Africa. The Germans claim 
that the allies have lost a tonnage of 3,000,000 through their submarine campaign. 
The allies have ‘proved that these claims are false. However that may be, the 
allies are employing crores of men in building new ships which outnumber those 
that are destroyed. America is taking vigorours steps to increase her tonnage. 
The alhesjare building submarines which can destroy enemy submarines. As 
Hollweg observed the German conquests of territories do not amount to much. 
Their suecesses, too, are not many. Their hopes of future successes are rapidly 
declining. Nearly a year has elapsed since the Kaiser boasted that he would 
bring the war to a suceessful end. Some months have gone by since he swaggered 
that he would conquer the British by reducing them to starvation in less than a 
month. He now ‘says that the · war will go on till 1919. All this goes to show 
that, however desirous the Kaiser may be to win the war, he has not the pow 
do so, and that the allies are not weaker than the enemy | 
though a small section of the Germans are for , 
bent on the continuance of the war and that. th 
peace on terms of status quo ante a e number is 
7 pray th Bhd att, therefore, ‘conelude that the war is showing no 
signs of an early termination. It is not peace concluded unless 
either party is totally defeated. Kerl e e | i 
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13. The Jari tah-1-Roegar, of the 24th August, in a leader on the marginally — 


* 


„ eee ame get noted subject, writes: Since Mr. :Asquith’s resig- ) 

7 Of 0 — 5 9 Ut. J Aug. 24th, 1917. | 

Ur. Lloyd. George 8 es en nation, Mr. Lloyd George has been discharging * ad 
UDO WOE e ee the important and responsible duties of the Prime 


inister in a most brilliant manner, He has given all Europe proof of his : 
— and administrative ability. In lofty ideals M* high resolve it i 
would be neither improper; nor out of place to compare him with Mr. Pitt who 1 
frustrated Napoleon’s plans and covered Great Britain with glory. 1 
With these prefatory remarks the editor gives a translation of the statement 1 
made by Mr. Lloyd George on food-stuffs in the House of Commons on the 16 


instant. 


II.—Hous AbuIxIsTRATIoR. ais | | | 
(5) Courts. 


14. The ‘Andhrapairika, 1 3 bn en says: — Some Indian officials Axcuvsrarama, 

1 ouble and annoy their own countrymen in order to 3 am) 

The District Judge of Gunttr. gain the patronage of the Gorernment. The District “"* ™™™ 

Judge of Guntir has sent a circular over his signature calling for a list of the 

names of those pleaders who take part in politics. To assign to his subordinate 

Judges this duty of preparing such a list is high-handedness on the part of the 

District Judge. He has to decide cases according to their merits, and he has 

nothing to do with the political activities of pleaders. It appears tnat instead of 

putting down such irregularity, the Government are encouraging it. The sooner 
the Government put an end to such irregular acts, the better. : 


(d) Education. 


15. The Dravidan, of the 22nd August, reproduces in Tamil a lecture Darms, 
— delivered on this subject by Rao Bahadur P. Aug. 9204, i917. : 

mann Thyagaraya Chettiyar at Coimbatore, which 

appears in Justice of the same date. 


16. Referring to the opening speech of the Viceroy in the Educational e 

Conference held at Simla, the Swadesamitraa, of the Aug. 28rd, 1917. 
English or vernacular to * om 23rd August, says:—In the course of this speech, 
medium of instruction in schools. the Viceroy gave two reasons against the use of the 


vernaculars as the medium of instruction in schools, and these are (1) that it is 


may cause some ä in the beginning, the new 


ntry 
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ment, and the chief means for it is to give education t 


we will be d in every way. 
bring about this-result. 4 f 

In commenting upon the same the Hinds Nesan, of the 23rd August, 
remarks :—Considering this speech carefully, he cannot be said to have evinced 
any interest in the matter of adopting the vernaculars as a medium of instruction 
in schools. We have to regret that he forgot al er that it is not possible to 


impart education to, and improve the knowledge of, the ordinary people in India 
except by means of the vernaculars. 


welcomes the speech of the Viceroy 
a Conference as relieving the anxiety of 
per whether the Educational authorities would 
nee give primary importance to the verna- 
culars relegating English to an inferior position. 
In commenting on the proceedings of the Secondary Education Conference 
The held at Simla, the Andhrapatrika, of the 22nd August, 
25 f says: — The speech of His Excellency Lord Chelms- 
ford has disappointed the advocates of vernaculars. . . That it is unnatural 
that education should be received through the medium of foreign languages is 
borne out by the fact that such a system is not in vogve in the civilised world. 
A wonderful change has now come about in the ideals of the country. 


The Dravidan, of the 23rd — oe 

at the Si 

English or vernacular to be the 

the medium of instruction in 
schools. 


Professor Karvey has established a women’s university and is giving education in 


the vernaculars with success. The Nizam of Hyderabad has decided to establish 
a Urdu university, and Canarese is encouraged in the Mysore university. The 
people are showing more and more love for national education, and it may be 
asserted that there will not now be keen differences of opinion in the matter of 
giving education in the vernaculars. . . It does not appear satisfactory that 
His Excellency the Viceroy should have said that it is not possible to spread 
education through the medium of the vernaculars. . . Again, to carry on tlie 
administration of the country in the vernaculars is the foundation of self-govern- 
hrough the vernaculars. 
Such education will be useful even in the case of ordinary administration. It will 


also help the le to take greater interest in the administration of the country. 
ible that the English language — 


It is impose at ng can ever become the common language 
of the Indians, and it will not tend to the welfare of the country to discourage 
the development of the vernacular s. The Maharaja of Alwar said :—Though 


it may be that to imitate others is to honour them, it forbodes death to imitate 
others without showing one’s individual talent. Vernaculars should be spread in 
all directions in order that our nationality may be preserved, and that our spiritual 
progress may not suffer. 


The Andhrapairika, of the 2ith August, says:—It is not right that the 
representatives of the Gurukula and the Santi Niketane institutions and those of 
the Mahila university and the Andhra National College have not been invited to 
the Secondary Education Conference, and their opinions consulted. It is now 
plain that the advocates of vernaculars have much to do. The question of the 
vernaculars has attracted the attention of the Government. 


In an article referring to the p ings of the recent Directors Con- 
Vernacular education. forence at Simla, th Sengad Abiguioys, of the 24th 


| : A expres hearty agreement with 
the views expressed by His Excellency the Vicero ‘oecasion in regard to 
288 sed by Viceroy on the occasion in rega 


English and the vernaculars in schools, 


to be assigned’ to 
and: remarks: that the question is a vital one and deserves to be settled in the 


manner indicated by His Excellen 
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wand the Hindu Nesan, of the 25th August, reproduce 
in Tamil the special message eat” to — 
‘that 200 college students at Trichinopoly convened 
ting and expressed their determination to attend Home Rule meetings, 
ich appears” in its issue of the 24th idem under the heading“ Students and 

: the Dravidan, of the “7th August, publish, ag urge Saux : 

: re : ; D VIDAN, 1 
Sim pee pech the i , 
idem in Trichine oly, under t 
Many students are reported to have been present at this meeting, and at their 


> 


7 
x 
1 


Students 


* 


ings of a public meeting held on the 23rd Aus. 27th, i917. 
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schools. | ; | | 
19. The Hitalarini, of the 19th August, refers to a case in which the Drill Hrxaam, 
um. Teacher in the Training School at Ellore is alleged ang. 19 1919. 


to have received bribes from students, and prays 
that the Educational authorities will carefully enquire into the case and bring the 
Drill ‘Teacher to book. 


20. Referring to the gern of the mc at Conference recently held %*s«14 Param, 
a at-Simla to consider the question of teaching English ug. 25th, 1017. 
Teaching of English in schools. in secondary schools, the Kerala Patrika, of the 25th : 
LAugust, endorses the view of the Conference that English education should be 
n when children are between nine and eleven years of age. It is of opinion 
that English should be taught as the first language in schools, and that due 
importance be given to the teaching of vernaculars also by doing away 
with the study of unnecessary matters. It then refers to the defects in the present 
system of education, and observes that, unless these defects are removed, no appre- 
eiable benefit will be derived therefrom. 


(e) Local and Municipal. 


- . 21, Adverting to the report of the Health Officer of the Madras Corporation i I, 

Tue sanitation of Mad on the sanitation of the city in 1916, the Swadesa- Ang. 29th, 1017. 
e an mitran, of the 29th August, says :—In the opinion 

of ‘the. Health Officer, the sanitation of the city was much better in 1916 than 

before, and he attributes it to the facts that the streets were cleaner than before, 

that water was available in abundance and that efforts were made to check the 

spread of malarial fever. If these facts had, by themselves, contributed to the 

improvement of the sanitation of the city, a greater attention to these would yield | : 

better results. It will not be sufficient if the streets alone are clean. Everyone 

in the city could have noted scavengers emptying fœcal matter in the side-drains, 

and the bad odour emitted therefrom should lead to disease. If the Health 
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Officer will prevent this, the people in the city will be highly grateful to him. > 
The statement that the streets were cleaner than before cannot apply to all of : : 
them. Many streets become miry after the slightest shower and the bad smell 
therein is unb able. If such streets are metalled, rain water will not stagnate. : 
When this question was discussed at a meeting of thé Corporation several months , | 
back, some Commissionérs stated that it was impossible to metal small lanes and || 
that they could not be repaired often. But they would not have stated 80, if 1 
they hi seen such lanes after a shower of rain. As small lanes are full of ruts 15 
and as there id not much of sunlight therein, water stagnates and a bad odour is 


* 


emitted. Big streets are. disinfected by sunlight. In the: ease of 


; 2 5 | 4 


‘small lanes, it 
tru 


man that should doit. If the authorities want to verify the 


< 
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th of 0 
let them go and see the streets, next to Kotival Banar after a showo, 


ia 
of rain. The Health Officer seems to realise the necessity for a sufficient supply 
of pure water. But the n is not in a position to ensure this supply. 
As the existing filters are not enough to filter the entire quantity of water 
for the city, it is a mixture of filtered and unfiltered water that is now 
being supplied. Perhaps the Health Officer will have to mention in his next 
report that the death-rate of the city has increased on uccount of this. Pure 
water, air and food are essential equally for man and beast. Pure water is not 
available. Pure air also has become rare. The high structures which are 
gradually being raised on the beach are preventing the free ingress of sea-breeze 


into the eity. The Health Offieer would do well to suggest in his next report 


that the open spaces that still remain on the beach should not be built upon. The 


description by the Health Officer of the food-stuffs, especially in coffee hotels, is 
harrowing. It is suggested by the Assistant Health Officer that the people them- 


selves should improve the state of affairs by 


This may bea very good s ion in countries where the understand 

rules. But we are in India, a country where the people ve that death 
and disease are due to fate. Unless law is enforced and the defects removed 
there will be no use here in throwing the responsibility on the people. It appears 
the Public Works Department of the Government would not remove the brick-kilns 
outside the city limits, even after they were requested to do so on the ground 
that their existence inside the city contaminates the air. It is the duty of the 


te to set an example in abiding by the provisions of law. 
son should take action against them. This will be 

. We understand from the report that the number of 
deaths from malaria was less in 1916 than in the previous year. But we doubt 
if from the very reduction in the death-rate, it can be concluded that the people 
are net affected by this fever as much now as they used to be. There are many 
who having become victims to malaria, have been almost crippled. If it is true 
that, thie disease is conv F mosquito, the people should 
be made to understand this and then they will devise means to prevent the breed- 
ing of this mosquito. It will not do fer some offigiala merely to go round. We 
hope the Health Officer will eansider all these things and improve the sanitation 
of the people in this city during his tenure of office. 
22. The Andhrapatrika, of the 23rd August, publishes in Telugu the remark 


Wo of the Madras Mail on the observation made by the 


Hindu that the humour of Mr. Molony has proved 

to be ridiculous, and states that it need add no comments on the matter. 
23. In the course of its review of the Municipal administration of Narasarao- 
„„ pet, the Asdhrapatrika, of the 25th A „says: 
The Nernseraopet Munici- If icipalities should have good inage, the 
Municipal Councils should have plenty of money 
and the freedom to spend it. Without good drainage, it will not be pessible to 
improve sanitation and keep the roads in good condition. It is strange that 
the Collector had not the curiosity to inspect the Narasaraopet Municipality even 
while he passed through it. It will be well for: the Gevernment to grant the 

Municipal Couneil of Narasaraopet the freedom of election. 


24. The Andhraprakasika, of the 23rd A suggests that an overbridge 


ceasing to patronise such hotels, 


An overbridge. —— er over the railway crossing at 
(/) Lond Revenue and Settlement. 


„ Swadesamitran, of the 28th August, its 
e at no mention havin 2 ghey 9 
Skesle ker tine Hadugne ead improving 


expresses its 
haxing been made either in 


a ee ee a oe. a ae ee 
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their condition by: means of education, which it is the duty of the Government to 
attend to, and reiterating’ the arguments adduced by the Government for not 
enhancing the assessment in 35 out of the 42 villages: in the taluks of Coonoor 
and Ootacamund, Observes :—In view of the facts stated in the report relating to 
the special hardships suffered by the Badugas, the order that the assessment need 
not be increased should have had reference only to the lands of these Badugas. 
But the order says that the assessment would not be increased, for another fiftean 
for the lands of others, the majority of whom are planters. It a the 
ts are affected by some disease and that therefore much interest is not 
in this plantation. But the produce from tea plantations is said to be 
increasing. It is not fair to increase the assessment where the produce is on the 
decrease, and it will bs discouraging a new plantation, if the assessment thereon 
is increased.. ‘The Board, therefore, recommended that the assessment need not 
at all be increased. We have no objection to this order, but our prayer is that 
this principle should be applied even in the case of other districts. The fact that 
there has an increase in the value of land and the scale of prices and in the 
population should not, by itself, be deemed to be an argument for an increase of 
assessment. Care should be taken to see that the people have enough left, after 
paying assessment, for their subsistence. 


(h) Ratlways. | 
26. The Kerale Sanchari, of the 22nd August, invites the attention of the 


ears 
babes 


n Railway authorities to the necessity of constructin 
The ee ‘ooo at a platform at the Taliparamba road station and of 
the Tali a gate on the road leading from the backyard of the 
‘station to Taliparamba. 
(H General. 


Kerata Sandman, 
Calicut, 
Aug. 22nd, 1917. 


27. The Swadesamitran, of the 22nd August, reproduces in Tamil the i 


ings of the meeting held in the Madras 
Reform scheme. ahajana Sabha hall on the 20th idem in connection 
with this scheme, which are published in the Hindu of the 21st idem. 


In the course of a 1 om on i 22 — Dravidan, of the 24th 
: ugust, oDserves:— Whatever schemes of reforms 
Indian i may be drafted in England for introduction in the 
administration of this country, we can openly declare that these reforms cannot 
have any rt value unless compulsory primary education is introduced and 
immediate steps are taken to uplift the lower classes and measures devised to 
create a sense of equality in the minds ofall Indians. The reformers should, there- 
fore, immediately bring forward proposals for Indian educational reform, and 
we trust that Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford will bestow their attention on 
this snbject. 
Adverting to the Conferences held in Coimbatore, North Arcot and Chittoor, 
‘the Lokopakari, of the 27th August, observes : — 
Indi veforme. All these conferences have unanimously declared 
that the Indians should acquire greater powers in the administration of this 
that such reforms should be introduced therein as will 
grant of Home Rule to India. 


similar views in the matter. It is, therefore, necessary that the offieers of the 
Government: of India should follow these views. 


Referring to the statement 4 oe, Lr of State * . 
f a ing Indian administrative reforms, the Mano- 
Indian administrative reforms. ph 85 of the 24th August, approves of his decision 
to go over. to India with a view to consult the Viceroy, the Governors and the 
lan leaders, and says :—Bat his visit to India will be ive of no good to the 
country, ithe goes back to England with the idea that he has learned a good deal of 
the state of re bere from the reports of officials at Simla and their supporters. 
He should takeapecial care to make himself acquainted with the views of recognised 
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duce will not come into effect in the near future. But rantin, ‘of ‘Commissions 
in the army to nine Indian officers engaged in the present war maybe considered 
as the first step in the ascent, which no doubt, was long overdue. In any case, it 
is better not to be jubilant over the present statement, so that we may not be 
disappointed when the reforms effected fall short of our expectations. His 
announcement would have given greater satisfaction to the if the Secretary 
of State had decided that till he bolds a consultation with the Government of 
India and the Indian representatives the repressive measures of the local Govern- 
ments, which have caused such agitation in India, soould be deferred, and that 
such of the workers for the advancement of their country as have been interned 
should be liberated. | 1 0 e een 
YoasxsnEmam, Referring to the same subject the Yogakshemam, of the 24th August, writes :— 
Aug. 24th, 1017 It is stated that the Secretary of State comes to Tada with the object of consider- 
ing the question of making the Indian Government more responsible to the people 
and of gradually ” intreducing such changes in the Indian Administration as 
will make Indians fit for self-government. There is a great deal of suspicion 
among Indian leaders as to whether anything is specially meant by the word 
ei gradually”. Some people say that it is now over a century since this word 
„gradually is being beard, and that, judged from the administrative changes 
during that century, it will take several centuries to get self-government by such 
gradual changes. Others wish to know whether he intends to introduce any 
| hich can be carried into effect during the life-time of the existing 
generation. While yet other people contend that before carrying out reforms, the 
first thing that should be done is that those who hate been inte for agitating 


1 


‘Bangalore 6: . 
Aug 20th, 117, Mr. Montagu on Indian reforms. forms in the Indian administration and his 
proposed visit to India, and observes that his words are a'clear indication of his 
earnest. love and regard for India and that his visit will doubtless lead to most 
beneficial changes in the administration and to greater cordiality between the 
rulers and the ruled. | 


. 


Mrsonz Bran, Writing on the same subject, the Mysore Star, of the 26th August, reproduces 
Aug Neck, i917, the substance of the above and adds that India ought to be equally fal to His 
; _ Excellency the Viceroy for recognising the far-reaching im of the Secretary 


of State’s visit to India at this juncture. The paper says that the throwing open 
of the commissioned ranks to Indians is “ another boon” which will be hailed 
with joy in all quarters with feelings of deep gratitude. : 
The Qaumi Report, of the 25th August, referring’ to the pronouncement 
Promised reforms for India, of the Secretary of State for India ot the subject of 
3 the proposed reforms for. Indi kes the followin 
p s for India, makes 
observations :—‘‘ From the Secretary of State’s speeches it appears that he is wel 
ace uainted with the sentiments and aspirations of Indians and admits that the 


| ure in Mesopotamia has opened the eyes of the British nation, and that the 
11 “a 4 . Government is 1 that the present form of administration is not 
ry Nr. 5 


‘Had the Imperial Government in India been established on a firm and 
asst broad basis, the Mesopotamia disaster would never have occurred: It is, however, 

regrettable to find that Mr. Montagu has not considered the position of Muham- 
madans from tlie point of view of their importance and deserts. Pérhaps he has 
not hitherto been afforded the necessary opportunity of understan — position, 


— 


ann 
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put now that he is to visit India in his capacity of Secretary of State, we are sure 
that he will consider the Muhammadan question from their national standpoint. 
He has saved the Muhammadans from the dangers of Home Rule, for, up to very 
recently, they. were not likely to derive any advantage from the measure, and, 
consequently, we had not quite made up our minds to agree or disagree on this 
political question. Possibly the same occurred to Mr. Montagu, for, he too appears 
to have had an open mind like ourselves. | 

The Mubammadans cannot derive any immediate advantage from this 
constitutional freedom. They are backward in education and commerce and 
require a very considerable time to get ready for the responsibility. Should 
Home Rule be granted at once, it would be necessary to safeguard our rights and 
maintain our distinct and unique status. : 


The Andhrapatrika, of Boe — says:—We wrote that Mr. 
1 Gokhale's scheme of reforms only represented the 

F wien waere, i old aims and aspirations of the 1 that they 
were insufficient to satisfy the aims which the people have begun to cherish after 
the commencement of the war. Even the resolutions adopted in the non-Brahman 
conference went beyond Mr. Gokhale’s scheme. If the reforms to be granted are 
to be like those su; ed by Mr. Gokhale, they will surely not meet with the 
approval of the people. It will not be reasonable to publish Mr. Gokhale’s scheme 
now and ask the people to accept old opinions. The people should represent to 
Mr. Montagu that o 
Indians. The Manchester: Guardian has advised Mr. Montagu not to rest 


contented with consulting the officers: but to take into consideration the opinion of 


the people. It may be belioved that Mr. Montagu has made up his mind to 
satisfy the people’s aspirations, and that he will not be influenced by the advice 
of those who are op to reforms. We need not be anxious. We must 
necessarily tell Mr. Montagu that the people can never enjoy the full benefit of 
any reforms unless repressive measures are repealed. 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 22nd August, publishes in Telugu a gist of the 
| speech of the Hon’ble Mr. B. N. Sarma on the 
subject of reform scheme found in the Hindu of 
the 21st August. 


Reform scheme. 


28. The Swadesamitran, of the 22nd August, gives a Tamil version of the 
letter of Sir 8. Snbrahmanya Ayyar, regarding the 
presentation of a petition to the Parliament for the 
release of Mrs. Besant, in case she is elected President of the Congress, and of the 
enclosures thereto. Sir S. Subrahmanya Ayyar’s letter and the enclosures referred 
to above appear in the Hindu of the 22nd and 23rd idem, respectively. 


29. The Dravidan, of the 22nd August, publishes, from the pen of a corre- 
ra a spondent, the proceedings of a public meeting held 
Internment of Mrs. Besant. in Madura on the 16th idem, to protest against the 
internment of Mrs. Besant. In the course of the report, the correspondent makes 
the following observations :—Tiruppur Doctor Varadarajulu Nayudu and another, 
a Deputy Collector, have given up their offices ahd come forward to work for 
Home Rule. Are these Brahmans or non-Brahmans? Whose curse or whose 
sin is it that our people should not realise even now that the Brahmans are making 
a cat’s paw of the Dravidians to gain their own advantage? 


The Swadesamitran, of the 22nd August, publishes the proceedings of the 
1 ee ea en ublic meetings held at 2 * n. 
ternment o esan ollengode, Agaramangudi, Tirumiyachchur, Tuti- 
and her colleagues. corin. ulur ea Gooty on the 16th August 1917 
to protest against the internment orders. All these meetings, except those held 
at R and Sulur, were held under the auspices of the local Home 
Rule Leagues. Resolutions were also dat Tuticorin that the externment 
order issue by the Government against Mr Karandikar was improper and illegal, 


The National Congress. 


that such orders as these are productive of harm to the British Empire, and that 
the above order 


ould, therefore, be immediately cancelled as well as the 


internment. issued against Mrs. Besant and others. 


iy . 


the Congress’s scheme of reforms will be acceptable to the 
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50. Referring to the two communiquès issued by the Government of India 

a. 3 regarding mone! ay See of . to 
e 2 ues 60 visit India and the e sg ferment of commissions in 
Government of In ng the army on nine ndians, the Swadesamitran, of 
the 22nd August, observes:—As these communiqués should be deemed to be 
definite declatations regarding the future condition of India, it becomes necessary 
to understand their real meaning. It cannot be denied that they are somewhat 
disappointing to many who expected the introduction of important reforms; for 
these communiquès have been worded with great caution, nay very unnecessary 
caution. As regards the conferment of commissions on nine Indians, we appre- 
ciate a longstanding prayer of ours having been granted. But the introduction of 
petty and belated reforms will not be valned much now on account of the new 
spirit that is actuating the Indians at present. It is only the grant of reforms 
connected with Home Rule that will be welcomed heartily. It will be a great 
mistake to think that the very fact of Mr. Mon having become the Secretary 
of State will help the grant of Home Rule to India. The great machinery of the 
Government of India is wholly made up of the bureaucrats Whatever change 
there may be in the individual parts of the machinery, the work of the machine 
will follow only in the same groove. We have, on several occasions, seen many 
persons of liberal views forsaking their independence and opinion the moment 
they zare linked to this machinery. So it is not an easy thing to go against 


the principles of these bureaucrats. But our consolation is that Mr. Montagu 


seems to have understood the real state of affairs. His remarks about the 
Indian administration in the course of his speech on the Meso 


potamian debate, 
show clearly that he is fully aware of the grievances of the Indians and that 


he has definite proposals about Indian reforms. But though he had occasion 
to have personal knowledge of India four years back, he does not know how 
far she has advanced subsequently. That is why he has a wrong idea that 
there is no active agitation in India about Home Rule. This will be made 
clear as soon as he comes here and sees the country. Now it is necessary to 
note two points which are made clear by these communiqués. One is that the 
reforms proposed by the Government of India without consulting the Indians 
have not been approved in full and the other is that the final proposals will be 
framed only after consultation with the Indian representatives. At this juncture, 
the Indians should offer proper counsel in one voice in view of the ess of the 
country. There should be complete mutual confidence between the Government 
and the people. The latter should be made to understand that the Government 
will be ready to fulfil their legitimate aspirations. There is only one way of 
doing it and that is the cessation of the repressive policy and the release of the 
interned. Mrs. Besant has not said anything more of the bureaucrats than what 
Mr. Montagu did. Rightly or wrongly the people seem to be under the 
impression that Mrs. Besant has been interned only for her having criticised the 
bureaucrats. So this lady and her colleagues should be released so as to remove 
all displeasure and disgust from the minds of the people. Unless Mr. montage 
t 


attends to this first, his bona fide proposals will not evoke any enthusiasm in the 
present condition of India. 


Referring to this subject, the Hindu Nesan, of the 22nd August, says :—The 
announcement of Mr. Montagu is bound to give some satisfaction to the Indians, 
as it has been long expected by them. 1 the Government bad made this 

announcement a little earlier there would not have ap in India all the 
unrest that exists now. The proposed visit of Mr. Montagu to India may cause 
some apprehension to a few on the ground that after coming here he would be 
sorrounded by the bureaucrats and the Viceroy who listens to their words, and 
would not therefore be accessible to our people. But those who know Mr. Montagu 
well will not entertain any such fear ; fr he is not a man to ns his views 
Now there is one thing which the Indians 
and clearly their 
ranted commis- 


wants 2 id 
sions in the army 18 sufficient pr 

aud the Sectotary of State for India ere willing 
the Indian administration, which will not be diss 
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31. The Swadesamitran, of the 22nd August, pablishes in Tamil the continua- 
The North Arcot District Con- tion of the proceedings of this conference held at 
ference. Pit Rie eae ae ay Arni which appears in the Hindu of the 21st idem. 


A correspondent by name Chinnaswami Ayyar who claims to have a 
ö large extent of land under the Valkadai-Mukkur 
. R. | _ hissa tank in the Cheyyar taluk of the North Arcot 


mitran, of the 28th August, in which he expresses his appreciation of the resolutions 

ed by North Arcot District Conference aud l e the arguments adduced 
against the increase of assesment in the North Arcot district at the resettlement 
and against the raising of the Valkadai-Mukkur hissa tank from the second to the 
first class, as a source of ation, observes :—If our leaders ask for liberty for 
India, the Government say that it cannot be had all at once, but should be 
acquired gradually. If, without applying the same. principle to the resettlement 
of this district, they increase the assessment by almost 50 per cent, how is it 
possible for the ryot to adjust his wants? Asa matter of fact, we, the ryots, here 
cannot pay anything more than the usual rate. But, as the Government are 
maintaining a separate department for this purpose at a great cost, they may 
perhaps raise the assessment by 5 to 10 per cent This will not affect the people 
much. Even now, there is nothing to prevent the Government from reconsidering 
the resettlement of this district, and we are ever praying that the Government 


will adopt this course. 


; 32. The Swadesamitran, of the 22nd August, 
The Chittoor District Con- algo reproduces in Tamil the proceedings of this 


n. conference in full as they appear in the Hindu of 
the 2}st August 1917. 

33. The Swadesamitran, of the 24th August, reproduces in Tamil the speech 

| one delivered by Mr. K. Narayana Sastriyar, as Chair- 

A e District man of the ption Committee of this conference, 


which was held at Coimbatore recently. 


Referring to the N 3 8 * geen the er 
* | 8 ynani, of the 24t ust, observes :— When it 
The dme en. * chat the 8 was held with the 
deliberate intention of spoiling national work, how is it possible to expect from it 
anything but the vilification of the Brahmans, unjust accusations against the 
national movements, and eulogy of the authorities who are carrying on the policy 
of repression ? II, by this type of conduct, the Non-Brahmans are in any way 
likely to elevate their own condition, and render the nation more self-reliant, we 
would earnestly advise all brethren not to hinder their work. 
are prepared to grant self-government, let them grant it to them alone. The 
Brahmans should only rejoice at it. We are eagerly looking forward to the privi- 
leges which will t from this new Conference. Dr. Nayar who is officiating as 
the high priest at the sacrifice avowing anti-Brahmanism for such along time now 
in this presidency and others of his fold must be thinking that they have done a 
meritorious deed in convening this Conference of the Non-Brahmans at Coimbatore. 


34. The /esabhimani, of the 18th August, has the following English leaderette 

Bio ; on this subject :—‘‘ We are deeply sorry to learn 

New India seourity forfeited. that the Madras Government have recently ordered 
for the forfeiture of the security of Rs. 2,000, which Mr. P. K. Telang, the keeper 
of the em India Press, gave to Government for his conducting the New India 
‘Press. The:reason assigned by the Government for having passed this order is 
that certain articles which are objectionable in their view were published in 
New India and they are specified in the order. The internments of Mrs. Besant 
and her co-workers have already caused much resentment and feeling in the public 
mind and it is nearly two months today since this measure was taken by Govern- 
ment. Though we have no mind to comment upon the nature of the articles 
| thé order, with a view to discuss if they are objectionable or not, 
at necessarily be said in this connection. It is desirable that our 
mdeavour to take a calm and sober view of the present political 


district, contributes a long article’ to the Swadesa- 


If the authorities 
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of the same date. 
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condition in India and pursue a polic y 
people but tend to take them into their confidence.” 


> — 
„ — 


35. The Swadesamilran, of the 22nd August, reproduces in Tamil the com- 


23 b ments of the Rangoon Gasetle, the Punjabee, th 
. T 
announcement made by Mr. Montagu to visit India which appear in the Hindu 


The Swadesamitran, of the 23rd August, reproduces in Tamil the opinions 
expressed by the Statesman, the Indian Daily News and the Amrila Bazaar Patrikg 
on this subject, which are published in the Hindu of the same date. 


The Hindu Nesan, of the 24th August, gives a Tamil version of the opinions of 
the Statesman and the Indian Daily News, as they appear in the Hindu of the 23rd 
idem. | 
The Dravidan, of the 23rd August, welcomes the announcement that Mr. 
| ce Montagu will visit India shortly for the purpose 
The proposed visit of Mr. of deciding the reforms to be introduced, and 
Montagu to India. remarks:—The Home Rulers have been severely 
criticising the speech of Mr. Montagu in which he announced his proposed visit. 
They clamour for their opinion being acted upon by him without his consulting 
the Provincial Governments or other English statesmen. We get * Mr. Montagu 
will not yield to this suggestion. The Government of India should be a little 
careful in choosing the Indian experts to be consulted by Mr. Montagu. Instead 
of asking every one to offer his opinion and the Government deciding later 
contrary to such opinion and creating a good deal of confusion thereby, it will be 
better to choose competent experts in the very beginning whose opinion may be 
consulted. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 25th August, reproduces in Tamil the suggestion 
made by the Times of India regarding the postponement of the departure from 
India of the three Indian Members of the India Council until after Mr. Montagu 
has been a few weeks here. 


Referring to the federal- ideal suggested by Mr. Montagu for India, the 
II. ane Tn din Andhrapainka, of the 25th August, identifies that 
a ners ideal with the goal in the view of the advocates of 
the Andhra movement and says :—At this juncture, there is no use if the Andhras 
rest satisfied with resolutions and pious wishes. The members of the Legislative 
Council should point out to the people what they have to do and begin to do it them- 
selves. .. . If the present opportunity is not availed of and the enthusiasm is not 
translated into action, it will not be possible to reach the goal soon. Ata time 
when the English people are sacrificing their life and treasure to put down German 
militarism, the Indian nation has requested the Government to lay the foundation 
of self-government in India. Mr. Montagu is visiting India. The speech of 
Lord Islington bears testimony to the fact that the demand of the Muhammadans 
and the non-Brahmans for separate representation iu the scheme of self-govern- 
ment has attracted the attention of the English people. If the provincial ideal of 
the Audhras had been adopted by all the Indian communities the division of the 
country into different provinces would have been deemed as the first step in a 
scheme of self-government. . . Mr. Montagu is coming out to India to hear 
the wishes of the representative assemblies. In the meantime the Andhras will do 
well to discuss their aims and publish a scheme for themselves, holding a separate 
meeting if necessary. They must by their endeavours set an example to other 
provinces, so that those provinces also may agree to the provincial division of the 
country being included in the scheme of national movement. If by any cause, 
these endeavours do not succeed, at least the Andhras by themselves may wait on 
Mr. Montagu and represent their aims reasonably and satisfactorily. 


The Adhraprakasika, of the 28rd August, says:—The appointment of 


ä Mr. Montagu, who is a Liberal, in the place of 
air. Montage. Mr. Chamberlain, who is a Conservative, as met 


with the approbation of all Indians, and the Home Rulers have praised him to the 


* r n ern W m 


policy that may not embitter the feelings of the 


S. es EB aS 


Dir 22 


, 


potumia Comatission... But now that, 
the local authorities and 


Home Rule at 


“ 


that the Hom 


nd 


The Mushir-i-Dakhan, of * * nn, py voi to he appointment 

| of Mr. tagu as the tary of State for India, 

The new Secretary of State for writes: — The present Secretary of State for India was 
India. — formerly Under Secretary of State for India, and 
so he is not altogether unacquainted with India’s needs and requirements and 
the ideas of its people. It is a good thing for the people of India to have, as 


Secretary of State, a cautious man who understands their country and their sent - 


ments. Perhaps it is not generally, known that. Mr. Montagu is by religion not 
a Christian but a Jew. | | 
God grant that, from the point of view of the Indian people, his tenure of 
office may be successful, fortunate and auspiciaus. | 


The Andhwaprakasize, of the 25th August, says that several people under- 
Mc. Montseu’s visit. tand the words of Mr. Montagu in 2 ways and 
r. Mann vin remarks :—We fear that the mind of Mr. Moningr 

may be confused by the Home Rulers laying stress on passive resistance, t 
on the movement for an Andhra Province, and the Muhammadans and 
~ other classes, on the right of separate representation. But Mr. Montagu is a great 
man and we need not fear. . Mr. Venkatappiah says in an article published 
in New India that no country which is administered in a foreign language 
enjoys perfect self-government in the world. We must first have the coyntry 
divided on a language basis and administered in the languages of the country. 
Then we must endeavour to attain swaraj. . Differences of opinion are on 
the increase and the leaders of the people are unable to reconcile them. — 
The Qawmi Report, of the 22nd August, writes: — Mr. Montagu, the 
| Secretary of State for India, has announced in 


* Secretary of State's visit Parliament that with the approval of His Majesty, 


he is proceeding to India to discuss the question of 
reforms. The Muhemmadans will take advantage of this opportunity to obtain a 
recognition of their special status in the seheme of reform. | 


86. The Dravidapatrika, of the 2 end August, observes :—Some people think 
that the agitation for Home Rule carried on now 
Congress and saligovernment. throughout India has been brought about only by 
Mrs. Besant in the last two or three years., This is a mistake, for there has been 
such an agitation in India on several occasions before this Mrs. Besant came 
forward to conduct this agitation on western hnes, without transgressing the law 
and has increased the thirst of the people for Home Rule. 
The paper then traces how the c has been agitating for the last 
32 yeats to remove the defects in the Indian administration, how, on account of 
the — of several Indians that as much psa nat owe 2 3 r 
t ag was expected, it was expressed by the | r. hoi 
' fa a of the Congress in 1906 that, unless India was granted 
was no possibility of all these defects being removed; how, after 
% in 1007 and the partition of Bengal by Lord Curzon, the 
a preached the cause of Home Rule and ad throughout the country 
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OS 


Morley Reforms in 
been carried out by 
to them, the pre bega gored, 
the congress 0 ; us an n brought 
wage By the skilful efforts of the lady who is now all alone on the Nilgiris to 
spread the idea of Home Rule to the uncultured masses also and how, as nothin 
was done to give effet to this decision for a long time, Mrs. Besant started Home 
Rule Leagues in different centres for this purf and continues — 

Similar efforts were made by those in Northern India to spread the idea of 
Home Rule among the people, and yet the Government are tr to suppress 
these workers believing that they obstruct the progress of India. It is clear from 
the comments of the numerous newspapers in this country and the protest 
meetings held in several places that the policy adopted by the Government is an 
incorrect one. So the Congress committee at its meeting in Borabay decided to 
adopt the method of passive resistance in propagating the idea of Home Rule 
among the masses. If this decision is given effect to, many peop’ will surely 
have to go to jail for disobeying the law. Of course there not be much 
difficulty for the Government, if the number of those imprisoned is only one or 
two. I a large number of Indians are prepared to go to jail, it will cause great 
inconvenience to the authorities. Soitis hoped that the Government will come 


forward to take the necessary steps to quench the thirst of the Indians for 


Home Rule. j 


37. Adverting to a communiqué recently issued by the Madras Government 
: which shows that the loans granted by the Govern- 


Agricultaral loans. ment for making improvements in agriculture have 


not been availed of by the people to a large extent, the Swadesamitran, of the 23rd 


August, invites the attention of the Government to the fact that only very few 
pédple are aware of the particulars connected with the grant of agricultural loans 

y the Government, and observes that if these particulars are published for the 
information of the people, many of them will doubtless come forward to avail 
themselves of the loans granted by the Government. 17 


38. The Swadesamitran, of the 23rd August, gives a Tamil, version of the 
Commissions in the army. comments of the Amrita Basaar Patrika, about the 


recent pronouncement made by the Secretary of 


State for India regarding the conferment of commissions in the army on the 
Indians, as they appear in the Hindu of the same date. 


The Voktaligara Pairike, of the 29th August, referring to the news that 

Indians in the Ar Indians will be admitted to commissioned ranks in 

N att ray the. Arey eulogises.the generosity of the Imperial 
authorities. 


The Gau Report, oi the 22nd August, referring to the grant of commissions 


ve to Indians, writes :—It'is common knowledge that 
Oowsnissions for Indians. hitherto Indians could not rise higher than the rank 


of ‘Subadar-Maj or. They have now been granted commissions, which means that 


they can rise to the ranks of Lieutenant, Captain, Major or Colonel. But nine is 
a very small number. It is hoped, however, that there are, on active service, 
many Indian officers, who are worthy ef the grades of Major and Colonel. 


The Kerala Patrika, of the 25th August, rejoices at the decision of the 

2 to gra N. 190 i a in she Arny ie 

ns, and observes that the people of India ought 

to be grateful to th m for having recognised the 
claims of Indians at least now. 

39. The Swadesamitran, of the 29rd August, cer Tamil the speech 
Air en en n Hn said to have been delivered in vernacular by Mr. 
oe. ns Hassan Imame in moving the Home Rule resolution 
u e ige. in ‘the last Beli Provincial Cie face in which 
he expressed the opinion that the Indians were entirely ft to have Home Rule, 


Indians and commissions in 
the army. 


; 
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that they should go on agitating for it until they get it, that they were till then 
treated as children by the Government, that this would ni longer do and that they 


should be treated as men. 
40. The Swadesamitran, of the 18th August, abstracts in Tamil the further 
b eid 8 of the letter said to have been written b 
gale ge ag N _ Mr. Gandhi to the Indian Opinion of South Africa 
on the advants es of adopting the policy of passive resistance, referred to in 
paragraph 27 of Report No. 34 of 1917. 


The Swadesam iran, of the 24th August, reproduces in Tamil a lecture said to 
have been delivered by Mr. Lakshminarayana, Barrister-at-Law, at Brahma Mandir, 
Georgetown, advocating passive resistance, in which the lecturer, after convincing 


for Home Rule and that the very raising of a doubt regarding their fitness is an 
insult to them considering their past history, and appealing to those assembled to 
2 sive resistance, is reported to have observed :—If you use the weapon of 
, Kiam zealously so as to make the mills in Manchester stop work for at least 
a day in a week, we will surely win. If you take steps here which affect the 
merchants in England, our prayers will be surely granted without any demur. 


_ A correspondent, by name P. S. Ramasubba Ayyar, the editor of the 
Purnachandrodayam of Madura, contributes an article to the above paper on the 
mighty force of passive resistance as a means to gain an end and, intimating his 
decision to tour round the country establishing Home Rule Leagues and swadeahi 
bazaars and preaching to the people the advantages of passive resistance, until 
Mrs, Besant and her colleagues are released, appeals to all Indians to be prepared 
to sacrifice everything for improving the condition of this country. 

The Swadesamitran, of the 25th August, publishes in Tamil the proceedings 
of a public omer Seve in 1 under the joint auspices of the Tanjore 
District ittee and the Negapatam Home Rule League, when a 
resolution was passed approving the proposition of the Madras Provincial Congress 
Committee to adopt the policy of passive resistance. 

The Andhraprakasika, of the 22nd August, reports that at meetings held 

Se at Triplicane, Egmore and Rayapuram, the ques- 
op tion of passive resistance was discussed. It says 
also that the Maharashtra Association dwelt on the advisability of resorting to 
passive resistance. K 
The Aadhrapatrika, of the 25th August, reports that the Kistna District 
Congress Committee has decided that the policy of 
Passive resistance. passive resistance should be necessarily adopted. 


The. Andhraprakasika, of the 25th August, says, with reference to the 
disapproval expressed by Mr. N. Subba Rao Pantulu 

Passive resistance. and six others, of the proposed adoption of 2 
resistance :—It will be well if the Home Rulers heed their words. Passive 
résistance will not be of use in our country. The Ganjim District Associa- 
tion entertdins doubts about the efficacy of passive resistance. The people of 
Chittoor and some otbers want passive resistance. Mr. Montagu is coming 
to India to consider about the political rights to be given to India. The conditions 


rights Gr whether the matters will end in confusion. 
The ‘Desabhimani, of the 26th August, reports Mr. P. Suryanarayana Rao 


Wee nne. represented to the Government among other things 
that they should carry out their pledge to give oyer the administration of India 
to the Indians. For this, she had to suffer internment. We cannot realize her 
ide we all join together and work with courage and firmness of mind. 
out agitation is constitutional, the Government are subjecti 
*pubishinents. “'Phough' we represent to them that this is unjust and that many 
statesifien have ‘pronounced what the agitation for swaroj is not unlawful, the 
Government have turned a deaf ear did have began to enforte repressive lu ws. 
ng as we submit to this, we will be made victitus to such laws. We must not 


, 


the audience that there is no justification for the plea that the Indians are not fit 


‘of India dre in this wise. We cannot say whether India will be granted political 
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to have said at a meeting at Guntũr: — Mrs. Besant Aug. 26tb, 1917. 
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mind the enforcement of the laws by them and submit to it. If we do 80, we 
sabia totais to be called ‘heroic in action. By this do not suppose that I am 


exhorting you to break the peace. (ur duty cannot be accomplished unless we 
refuse gia mit to their orders. This is what our people call passive. resistance, 


_.. Prahlada resorted to passive resistance when he was subjected to severe 
trials by hie father Hi apa. He showed God in a pillar and his father was 
at last immensel; with him. Every individual endeavours to 


ansely pleased wit ve nal naturally enden: 
attain liberty. Oar rulers will surely grant our 3 a ra. Unless we 
adopt pests resistence, that desire of ours will not be . 


The r oe r. ag a Ramanathayya to have said:—Even the 
father wit) not willingly give up the management of house to his son, however 
clever he may be. If he does, he can no more exereise the independence he 
enjoyed before. . In the same manner, the Government do not give us self- 
government, but intern the Homie Rulers, and impose security on their papers 
with a view to suppress the papers. If self-government is granted to us, the 
comforts of the Goverment officials administering our country on behalf of the 
Parliament, will be affected. They are exercising authority over us just as they 
please. If they lose their independence, by giving liberty to us and to our 
country which they have been relic g with unlimited authority, nowhere else can 
they exercise similar authority. In a sprit of self-interest, therefore, they say 
that our agitation is unlawful, and that our papers are beginning to write sedi- 
3 They then - * eres on Our papers, intern leaders, 1 do 
such other thi suc igns, they try to suppress our agitation and kee 
the desires ol ela: of the Indians concealed from the people of England. 
Fearing that the people of England may grant our desire for self-government if 
by a circulation of the papers they should come to know of the ideals of the 
Indians, they place such obstructions in the way of papers circulating largely. 
We must therefore resort to passive resistance. Unless this is adopted, the 
goal cannot be reached. As the rulers enforce such repressive laws against 
constitutional agitation, we must not mind those laws. 

The paper then publishes the speech of Mr. Chatti Narasimha Rao, in which 


he refers to a case of suceessful passive resistance by the washermen of the place 


some years ago and that as an example for the Indians to follow today. 
He remarked :—‘‘ If a Police Inspector is sent here to stop the meeting, you will 
say, ‘No! we will proceed.’ This is passive resistance.” He said in conclusion. 
Pa sive resistance depends upon will force. The correct meaning of this resistance : 
is to do one’s duty with firmness and without fickleness of mind. May the descen- 
dants of the Rise who were noted from time immemorial for the eminence which 
they attained by mere soul-force, call to mind once today the example of 
Prahiada and others and establish righteousness. 

The Axdbraprakanka, of the 24th August, says in its leaderette:— The 


Se Madras Provincial Congress Committee has boldly 
Wimme decided that passive resistance is not unlawful and 


recommended its adoption. It is difficult to know whether it is lawful or unlaw- ~ 


ful until it is adopted. The passive resisters must not approach Mr. Montagu 
and ask bim for anything. PP r. Montag 


Sur. amber“. . Referring to the recent discussion at the Madras Provincial Conference 
Aug. 30th, 1917. Pichivs teblatiinne. the question of ive resistance, the 


r 

ae Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 80th August, says that 

passive resistance implies a degree of harman and mutual cordialit 8 the 

different classes and communities which constitute the nation which is impossible 

a ee is — Ire, which seem to characterise the 2 at present, 
and that Judging from the present state of things would almost 

India ever becoming a united nation. és * 

41. The Swadesamitraa, of the 26th August, re ro 

The er ane passive 


of passive resistance i 


despair of 


K 
y 
u 
t 
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days aud it, came, to the conclusion that it should be adopted. Subsequent to- 


* 


this decision there has been no change in the circumstances under which it was 
arrived at. Mrs. Besant and her colleagues are still in internment. The policy 
of repression cannot be said to have ceased. Under these circumstances, what has 
made a few leaders to issue. this manifesto? Are they not bound by the duty of 
abiding by the decision of the majority? If they differed in opinion, the proper 
course would have been for them to convene a meeting of the Congress Committee 
again and to discuss the question. They have evidently not thought over the 
int whether the issue of a manifesto by them, though it may sevure for them 
cheap popularity, is in consonance with their responsibility as popular leaders. 


42. In the course of a rae under this heading the Hravidan, of the 23rd 
3 ug ust. repeats its argument against the grant of 
The present situation. fome Rule to India at this juncture, that it will 
lead only to the administration being centred in the hands of a few Brahmans and 
makes fun of the clamour of the Home Kulers by describing the proceedings of an 
imaginary parliament in which each Brahman member dwells upon his own hobby. 


43. The Tamilian, of the 15th August, publishes a number of verses from 


; the pen of a correspondent which condemn the 
Brahmans and Non-Brahmans. Brahmans as having written false books styled 
Vedas, Puranas and Manudharma Sastra to support their claim of belonging to 
the 1805 caste and 1 help them in eking out a livelihood and calls them 
mlechas. ; 3 : 


44. A correspondent of the Tamilian, of the (5th August, contributes an 
article to it in which he refers to the internment of. 


The activities of the Home 


Rulers. Act and the fear entertained by men like Sir 
8. Subrahmanya Ayyar and Tilak that they would also be interned and adds: — Lhe 


best policy for the Government will be to put down every one whoever he may. 


be, that causes intense excitement in the country. It is necessary that our Gov- 
ernment of India and the local Government should take prompt steps in the matter. 
It is owing to their delay that even the old men in villages are being taught to 
clam Home Rule. It is only 10 per cent of the people that are educated in 
India, and so the majority have no idea whatever of politics. Some seditionists 
go to these people and spoil their minds by sweet words. These people, instead 
of speaking the truth, find fault with the Government and poison the minds of the 
villagers. I hope the Government will move swiftly in interning all these under. 


the Defence of India Act. 


The Mahavikata Dutan, of the 25th August, also condemns the activities of 
the Home Rulers and makes fun of a few educated Indians clamouring for Home: 
Rule when the majority of the people are not able to make both ends meet and 
when there is enough of internal dissensions in the country on account of caste and 
creed. The paper thinks that there is no use of granting Home Rule to India 
until compulsory education is introduced throughout the country. 


45. The Swadesamitran, of the 24th August, publishes, from the pen ofa 

155 correspondent, the E of a meeting held at 
*. N. ome Rule Jeague, Kumbakönam, on the 21st idem, under the auspices 
* 1 of this League, when Mr. N. nr. 
yangar is reported to have observed that by Home Rule the people were only 
urging for the grant of more powers to their representatives and for the consultation 
by the Government of the opinion of the people prior to the enactment of any 
legislation undertaken by them. 


46. The Dravidan, of the 28rd August, and Swadesamiiran and the Hindu 

: 1 Nesan, of the 24th idem, reproduce in Tamil the 
I aa —— Raule League, proceedings Jof a public meeting held under the 
ae 2's pag eas auspices of this League at Trichinopoly on the 
19th idem, hen Mrs. Sivakamu Ammal, Mr. Sri Ram and Mr. Deobhanker are 
reported here advocated the adoption of the policy of passive resistance. The 
Proceedin are published in the Hindu of the 28rd idem. 3 
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47. The Swadesamitran, of the 28th August, also publishes the proceedings 

of a public meeting held, under the auspices of this 

The Home Rule League, League, at Manntargudi, when Mr. Sri Ram is 

* reported to have addressed the audience and, in the 

course of his observations, to Live stated that Home Rule under the British 

Government was the ideal of the Indian people, to have advocated the adoption 

of the policy of passive resistance to oppose con usly all’ unjust measures of 

the bureaucracy who stand in the way of the grant of that rule and to have 

impressed that the first duty of the Indians was to regain the freedom of speech 
— the liberty of the press. 


* 


| 48. The Swadesamttran, of the 25th August, 
The Madras Special Provincial gives a Tamil version of the first day’s proceedings 


Conference. of this conference, as it appears in the Hindu of 
the same date. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 27th August, reproduces in Tamil the first and 


: n second days’ proceedings of this session as well as 
M bl „ Sling the speech of the Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee and in the course of a leader commenting on 
the proceedings, observes:—We need not dwell upon the main features of this 
conference, as they will be patent to any one who has watched the proceedings. 
The resolutions passed at this session, which express the views of the people and 
their feelings at the present juncture and point out the remedies to be promptly 
applied by the Government and the efforts to be made by the people, deserve 
careful attention by all. The proceedings clearly show that the mufassal delegates 
were more earnest and enthusiastic about the resolution on passive resistance than 
about the others. For all outward p , the reasons for this may be the 
omission of this subject from the agenda of the conference as originally published 
and the manifesto issued by some leaders on the day previous to the date of the 
conference suggesting that the adoption of the method of passive resistance might 
be drupped for the present. But the main cause of their enthusiasm, which was 
patent, was their own earnest opinion on this question. This should be noted by 
the authorities and the moderates among us. Why did the majority of the dele- 
gates in the conference throw away the suggestion of these moderate friends? As 
all of them had an interest in obtaining political reforms and were anxious to 
have them soon, they too knew that they should secure the will of those that 
had to shape such reforms. But is it n or conducive to our benefit that 
we should forsake our natural rights in order to obtain political privileges? 
Should we lose the liberty of our person for the sake of securing rights of self- 


, government? In whatever manner and at whatever time, political privileges 


are secured, when the natural rights of a people, who are not slaves by birth, are 
crippled by means of repressive measures, the first step towards the acquisition of 
Home Rule is to try to get rid of such measures. As the authorities, especially in 
the mufassal, have been given excessive powers to curtail the privileges of the 
people by means of repressive measures, which are both subtle and severe, and 
these powers are being exercised in several ways, we think the popular represen- 
tatives are quite justified in seeking to remedy the state of affairs by any means, nay 
even by adopting the method of passive resistance. But many, who are inimical 
to our countrymen, will try to put a dangerous construction upon the resolution 
on passive resistance and, magnifying its objects, misrepresent facts. It is 
necessary that our people should refute any such attempt. The resolution merely 
declares that passive resistance is a constitütional method and that it will be 
desirable to adopt this method only when peacefully conducted political work and 
ublic meetings are prohibited by the repressive policy of the authorities. We 
o not see any cause herein for danger or ise, nor does there seem to be 
anything in it indicative of impatience or immoderation. Some say that there will 
be no necessity or occasion in the future ing this method in connection with 
public meetings. If that be so, no harm can result from this resolution. Anyway, 
this resolution only conveys the publie opinion those who were present 
at the Conference, and no definite action has been taken on it. Who can deny that 


it is a just opinion? This expression of opinion will only make people view 


e 
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things in the right manner and no one can say that, on account of it, there will be 
any untoward event or anything which may create a disgust in the minds of 
those who have to consider about the reforms. So, if the authorities would only 
act with true statesmanship and, appeasing the people by giving up their repressive 
policy as an indication of the coming reforms fe by releasing Mrs. Besant, who 
can suggest means for securing the permanent welfare of the people and the 
Government at this important juncture, and others, avail themselves of her capa- 
bility and introduce, without delay, reforms conducive to Home Rule, they will 
immediately become entitled to the gratitude of the people. 


The Hindu Nesan, of the 27th August, also publishes in Tamil the proceedings 
of this Conference. 


Anent the proceedings 1 this 33 the Dravidan, of the 27th 
f ugust, says that Mr. L. A. Govindaraghava Ayyar 
The erg NN Ned * the Chairman of the Reéeption —— m4 no 
Madras Pro business to state in his address that the time had 
come for all the people to take to the method of passive resistance including 
herein even the non-Brahmans, and remarking that there were only ten non- 
Brahmans and no Muhammadan among the 580 delegates in this conference, 
repeats its view that the resolutions passed therein will jaffect only the Brahmans 
and will not concern in any way the non-Brahman world. It refers also to the 
disorder that prevailéd.in the conference when the Hon’ble Mr. Sarma and others 
ke, and gr ps Pig nh that it is possible to give medicine for a disease of 
the blood or the skin bué not for one of the nerve. 


In dwelling on the proceedings of this conference, the Dravida Patrika, of 
the 29th August, observes:—Special sessions of conferences are novel ones, the 
like of which have not been held till now, and they indicate the mental excitement 
of the people of this country. They demonstrate the union of the people. It is 
necessary that the Government should note these. It is not advisable to delay 
the fulfilment of the aspirations of the people any longer. It will be in con- 
sonance with the prestige of the English rule to understand them and seek to 
improve the condition of the nation. 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 22nd August, publishes in Telugu the draft 
3 ee resolutions of the special session of the Madras 

The Special Provincial Confer- Provincial Conference. and in the course of its obser- 
as vations thereon, says: — The announcement made in 
yesterday’s papers bears testimony to the fuct that the angle of vision of the 
Government has changed to some extent after Mr. Montagu’s appointment. If 
the Government also éancels the internments, there can be no doubt that they will 
deserve the gratitude of the people in a greater degree. Whatsoever reforms may 
be given to the country, they cannot be enjoyed in full unless the internments are 
cancelled. If this Provincial Conference helps to gain such a result, the usefulness 
of the conference will be plain. We request the 22 to satisfy tlie wishes 
of tne people at this juncture. 


The Asdhrapairika, of the 27th August, refers to the proceedings of the 
ey Madras Special Provincial Conference and says: 

The Madras Provincial Confer- Diwan Bahadur Kesava Pillai, the President of 
n i the Conference, has the confidence of both the 
Government and the people, and it is right that his words should be respected by 
the Government. The members of the Round Table supported the conten- 
tion of the Colonies and wanted to have a share in the work of uplifting India, 
which is back ward in civilisation. The Government have, without consulting the 
E le, prepared a scheme of post war reforms and sent it to the authorities in 
ales They did not publish it and take the opinion of the people. Under 
such circumstances the people had no choice but to represent their aims and aspira- 
tions to the Government. If the Government agrees to the colonies haying 
political control over the Indians and if the Government shape India’s future 
without the knowledge of the Indians, it will be incompatible with the self respect 
of the Indians. So the leaders of the gee could not but represent to the Gov- 
ernment their aims and aspirations. The publication of the report of the Public 
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Soervices Commission during the war has been an additional source of disappoint- 


ment to the people. The report of the, Mesopotamia Commission has shattered the 
opinion that the Indian bureaucracy 1s without defects. It laid stress on the 
necessity of the reforms asked for by the people. It bas been revealed that 


neither the scheme of Mr. Gokhale nor the reforms suggested by Lord Islington ‘ 


will satisty the le. Even the non-Brahnians, who: have deeried the Home 
Rulers, dee ah e with them. The differences of opinion’ now prevailing 
among different classes in India will soon disappear, for they are all agreed as to 
Indian's future, and to the urgency of cancelling the internments. . . The 
Special Provincial Conference has decided that it is not desirable to co-operate 


with Mr. Montagu until the restrictions imposéd on the primary rights of man are 


removed, and that the resolution of the Provincial Committee regarding passive 
resistance should be adopted. The announcement of Mr. Montagu has soft- 
ened the naturally soft minds of the Indians and increased their confidence in 
British justice. It has induced some leaders to state that passive resistance need 
not now be resorted to. If the Government now removes all repression, the 
enthusiasm of the people will pass all bounds. We request.that the Government 
may do so and satisfy the people. The paper then exhorts the Andr to hold 


a special Andhra conference, draw up à scheme for themselves, and arrange to place 


it before Mr. Montagu when he comes to visit India. 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 27th August, publishes in Telugu the proceed- 

* a ae .ings of the Special Provincial Conference held in 
‘ a Madras Provincial Con- Madras and a gist of the speeches of the several 
ere ° 


speakers, some of whonf advocate on passive 
resistance. It reports the President to have said in the course of his speech, “In 
this country and in the colonies all the Indians are treated with contempt. The 
Public Services Commission also approves of such methods.” It reports Doctor 
Nanjunda Rao to have said: The British have’ ruled the country for 150 years. 
Even now they want to have their own way and do not listen to our words. We 
must make them listen to us by passive resistance.” 


49. The Hindu Nesan, of the 24th August, reproduces from the Dravida 
Patrika, of the 15th idem, an article on this subject 
Swaraj. which is abstracted in paragraph 37 of Report 

No. 34 of 1917. 


50. The Swadesamitran, of the 25th . gives a Tamil version of the 
opinion of Lord Sydenham on this scheme, as it 
appears in New India of the 24th idem. 


The Manorama, of the 21st August, gives a summary of the late Mr. 

| Gokhale’s draft memorandum on Indian Adminis- 

The 2 Mr. Gokhale 1 a trative Reforms, recently published by the Aga 
Administrative Reforms.» Than and says:—It need hardly be pointed out that 
ee N these reforms are not suited to the, existing con- 
ditions in India. Before forming any Opinion on the subject it should be considered 
when it was Mr. Gokhale that prepared the draft. There is a vast difference 
between the condition of the Indians in 1915, a few months after the outbreak of 
the war and that in 1917. After Mr. Gokhale’s death many revolutionary changes 
have taken lace all over the world. In 1915 Indians had not the same opportu- 
nity to disp ay their gallantry in the various theatres of war and their willingness 
to sacrifice their all for the success of the British arms as they have at present. 
It cannot, therefore, be said that Mr. Gokhale’s scheme is in entire agreement with 
the present aspirations of the Indians. Hence we are of opinion that it would not 


be proper to prepare a scheme for reforming the administrative machinery in India 
on the lines proposed in this draft memorandum. 


Writing on the same subject, the Uttara Tar | of the 26th August, says :— 
The London Times is of opinion that the eal a attach great — oth to 
Mr. Gokhale’s views, the publication of which would be a good thing indeed, if it. 
would serve to set at rest the present agitation for self-government. 

51, The Swadesamitran, of the 20th August, reproduces in Tamil a portion of 


Mr. Gokhale’s reform scheme. 
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52. The a of — 20th August, ae . in Tamil the gist 
r an article on this ‘subject from the Yadia in 
The broken-down bureaucracy, the course of which the following observations 


4 


occur: —We never, st all dreamt that the bureaucracy at Simla would commit such 
an eggregious blunder in the matter of the Mesopotamian expedition. They have 


em they commanded, and the days of their influence may be said to be 
numbered. They can no longer lay claim to abilities superior to those of the 
ordinary men or say that their rule alone is the really good one. 
53. A correspondent from 3 ree to the Dravidan, of the 24th August, 
A aoe as follows :— The pay of the tempor vaccinators 
Vos Seen who have had only ve days’ . is Rs. 16 per 
mensem, while that of the experienced vaccinators is only Rs. 10. The latter not 
only look after yaccinatiod but also have to maintain the birth and death register. 
Much harm is produced by these temporary vaccinators, as they are not well up 
in their work: .A Brahman youngster recently vaccinated a person whose face is 
full of marks of. small-pox and we are at a loss to know on what principle he did 
so. The Sanitary Officer, however, says that no harm would be caused thereby, 
It was suggested that these temporary vaccinators might be employed in main- 
taining the birth and death register and that the experienced men deputed to 
vaccination work, but the reply was ‘received that such an arrangement would 
only result in registers being spoiled. It is not possible to ascertain whether the 
fatality due to small-pox is among the vaccinated or among the others. I have 
written in vain to newspapers for information on this subject on several occasions. 
But so far as my enquiries go, I understand that the fatality is indeed among 
those who have n vaccinated. There is no column in the death register 
to show whether the deceased had been vaccinated or not. There is none to 
bestow any thought on this matter. According to the figures furnished by the 
Sanitary Officer, there have been 1,000 deaths due to small-pox in five months, of 
which 900 are among children. Alas! How is it that, in our country, there are 
none to look after the health of the children, while in England several measures 
have been zealously adopted for the purpose? We learn that Lord Pentland has 
condemned vaccination and holds views against it. We trust that he would bestow 
a little thought on this subject and appoint a committee to discuss whether vacci- 
nation can prevent small-pox altogetber. 


54. Regretting that Madura, the second important city in this Presidency, 
stands only the fifth in the matter of recruitment 
The Indian Defence Foros. of men for the Indian Defence Force, a corre- 
spondent to the Dravidan, of the 24th August, observes:—Even Deputy Superin- 
tendents of Police are aware that the Home Rulers have acted in such a manner as 
to prevent the youths from enlisting in the Indian Defence Force. Madras, the 
first city in this Presidency, stands only the fourth in the matter of enlistment, 
while Malabar and Trichinopoly have taken the lead. The total number recruited 
for this force is indeed very small. The reason for this should be inferred. The 
effect of the Home Rule movement and the policy of passive resistance is worth 
consideration. Is there no remedy for it? | | 


In an article referring to the 1 may 1 4 the 8 movement 
i under the Indian ence Force, the Sampad 

The Indian Defence Force. Aziyndaya, of the 24th August, makes a lengthy 
exhortation to the public not to let go the splendid opportunity of acquiring some 
degree of military skill, and proceeds as follows:—In European countries and 
elsewhere military service is compulsory. Those who refuse to serve are shot 
dead. That is what compulsory recruitment means. The British are a generous 
race. Military service was purely voluntary among them. Now they have 
introduced conscription. In this country enlistment is so far optional. But if any 
crisis arises it will have to be made compulsory. ‘There is no use practising the 
use of weaponé-in war time. The art of —— learnt 3 It 
is to be hoped that the public will give due thought to the matter. In the west, 
it a A anion — he os thot dead by hisown comrades. There is why 
they prefes o die on the battlefield and don’t turn their back. It must be 
remembered that only a fraction of those that go to war die. There is glory to the 
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fighter Whether he dies or lives. Every one should, 
bene this respect. If some of the Indian Chiefs 
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; the people, it would seem, will be more ready to enlist. 
55. Quoting Mr. Churchill, the present Minister of Manitions, to have stated 


sald in a speech at Dundee that. héreafter, Governments 
The best principle of admiuis- should not treat their subjects as chattels, that the 
tration. subjects should be able themselves to decide what 


is good or bad for them and that the system under which a few persons, with 


egotistic and narrow views, determine the lines and aspirations of crores of people 
should cease to be, the Swadesamitran, of the 27th August, says that our praver is 
only that this principle should be applied also to countries dependent on Britain 


56. In the course of a leader under this heading, ip which the boat-mail that 
arrived in Madras on the morning of the 25th 
The Brahman vakil boat- August 1917 is described as having been full only 
mae. of Brahman vakils who came here to attend the 
special session of the Madras Provincial Conference, the Dravidan, of the same 

ate, says:—As already stated by us, the Brahmans comprise only 30 lakhs 
out of about 4 crores of people in this Presidency. Among these Brahmans, 
leaving alone the puroliis, coffee-hotel keepers, those who recite vedas, the archakas 
in temples and others following similar avocations, the majority of the educated 
men are in Government service, and these cannot openly any active interest 
in political matters. Of the Brahmans that remain, the majority are cither 
teachers or vakils. It is these that consider themselves to be experte in the 
political matters of this country and, vaunting that they are the representatives 
of crores of people, interfere in every useless activity, having no other business 
to do. In whatever towns there is a large number of Brahman vakils, there is 
much agitation about Home Rule and ive resistance and the minds of the 
ordinary non-Drahmans, quietly and loyally eking out their livelihood, are 
spoiled by them resulting m disturbances. Taking our own city, there are two 
important reasons for the unnecessary agitation found here now. The first is the 
advent of agitators from Northern Inia, who to be the leaders of this 
Presidency, and the second is' the noise made by the Brahman vakils here. It is 
really regrettable that the Government have not yet paid any attention to prevent 


the gradual increase of active agitation in the country owing to these two reasons. 


They should spend some thought over this matter and take such steps as will 
prevent the happening of any untoward event here, until the European war comes 
to an end. What these agitators of Northern India and the Brahman vakils and 
teachers in this Presidency chiefly aim at is the adoption by the people of the 
method of passive resistance. Some years back, their cry was about Swadeshum 
and Vande Mataram. The then Brahman leaders spoiled also some non- 
Brahmans and, after causing them to be punished by the Government and 
imcur their displeasure, skulked away. So we would warn the non-Brahman 
vakils not to yield in the least to the evil advice of the Brahman vakils. They 
would betray us at the nick of the moment and laughing over the whole 
matter, escape by dancing to the tune of the officials and pleasing them in every 
gi way. Our Dravidan brethren should not forget this even in their dreams. 
The special session of the Provinrial Conference to meet this evening in the 
G e Hall is only a meeting of the Brahman vakils of Madras, Maya varam, 
Kumbakönam and Tanjore. A large number of Brahman teachers also will take 
part in it. These teachers, whose daty is to guide boys, seem to think that they 
oan act as they like. For aught we know, the Brahman teachers in some towns 
in the south induce boys secretly to use books on Indian politics for extra reading. 
In some schools they make students recite portions from political books on 


Ooeasions such as anniversaries. Once, on an enquiry, it was definitely stated by 


some students in a town in the Tanjore district that Brahman teachers had 
supplied boys of a tender age with a leet of books written by Indian Home Rule 
leaders, that they were creating qn enthusiasm in the boys by means of small 
associations and that they (the students) were alwa nein political. books for 
extra reading. Thus, when the Brahman — thampeloee secretly transgress 
the order of the local Government thet studemts sheuld.net-interievejin politics, 
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ature becomes plain. The main prayer of the conference this evening vill 


the release of Mrs. Besant. This is as it should be. Mrs. Besant came to 
esidency relying on the Brahmans here; her work, writings and speeches . 


| for them, and it is again for their sake that she is now suffering. Bo, it 
fair that the Brahmans should clamour for her release. But the Brahman 
es in the Provincial Conference should realise that what they do is not for 
r crores of people in this Presidency. Mrs. Besant did not work for us, 


ahmans, and so we need not be anxious about her. Let the Government 
Provincial Conference note this. 


. Referring to the unwholesome condition, in the Madras city, of the 


; | sweets offered for sale in sweetmeat bazaars 
Health in Madras. _ generally exposed to dirt and insects and of the 
hich is adulterated with impure water and other substances, the Dravidan, 
25th August, observes that the consumption of these supplemented by the 
‘ed pipe-water and impure soda-water is productive of various diseases and 


hat sufficient precautions will be taken by the Government in this matter. 


. The Swadesamitran, of ra 28th August, publishes in Tamil an abstract 

of the proceedings of a public meeting held in 
Hesse Stale Bag. Erode under the auspices of the local Home Rule 
2 to advocate the hoisting of Home Rule flags in every house as an emblem 
mony between the Hindus and the Muhammadans. Thereupon a good 
of these flugs are stated to have been hoisted by the people of the locality 
r houses. 


. Adverting to the meeting of the local Legislative Council fixed for 

: November next, the Swadesamitran, of the 29th 
news 80 — the August, dwells upon the fact that the Government 
— cannot have a clear idea of the condition of the 
y and the excitement caused by the speech of His Excellency the Governor at 
se of the last meeting and the repressive policy adopted by him subsequently, 
ount of their having been on the hills f and notes with regret that, 
not convening the meeting often, there is an increasing tendency on the 
the Government to circumscribe the subjects about which resolutions can 
ved at a meeting. It refers in particular to the disallowance, without any 
— 1 1 of certain interpellations about the internments of which 
m’bie Mr. B. V. Narasimha Ayyar has given notice and, comparing the 
e of this Government with that of the Secretary of State for India who 
plying, as much as it lay in his power, the questions on this very subject 
iament, remarks that such ‘events only go to confirm the impression that 
ill not happen, if the Government of India is primarily responsible to 
s and net to foreigners. It thinks that, though questions on the same 
t to be asked in the Imperial Legislative Council do not seem to 
een disallowed, there may be room for disappointment, considering the 
ad capacity of the bureaucrats in wording replies in such # manner that 


ave no meaning. 

). The Hindu Wesan, of the 29th August, reproduces in Tamil a portion of 
; ‘.. ,, an article under this head appearing in the Hindu, 
ite-washing commission.” ef the. 25th idem, criticising the work of the 
ssion appointed to enquire into the methods of recruiting and conditions of 
labour on the estates in Ceylon and Malaya. 


|. Referring to the remarks of the Madras Mail on the proposed visit of 
5 Mr. Montagu to India, the Andhrapatrika, of the 
Montegn and the Mudras 9374 August, says:—When great changes are 
iP taking place in the political ideals of the Indians, 
Aras Mail has ventured to say that parliamentary institutions will not serve 
sidaalsto them. It remarks that the desire of the English people to spread 
| „institutions all over the world is not proper. In its opinion, the 
al essential for the establishment of such institutions do not exist 
| n and their establishment will not be possible for even fifty years to 
I eg was possible in the Philippine Islands and in China, Japan 
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also gave expression to the same view. . : | ed 1 Yo 
he and Mr. Montagu may render to India, India’s future hes in the hands of the un 


Indians and that if they make the necessary sacrifices and show their fitness, the an 
will undoubtedly eink the goal. maya also teaches us that a nation — 
attain national prosperity if it begins to shape its own destiny. May the words 


of Mr. Polak breathing experience inspire new spirit in the minds of the Indians. 13 

63. The Andhrapatrika, of the 22nd August, nts the Message to have * 

Aug. $004, 1917 aie 5 written: We are glad to read in the columns of do 
Glad news". the Amrita Bazaar Patrika that the Government of Be 
Bengal are intending to release some of the young men interned under the Defence mi 

of India Act. . The paper observes that the people in Madras also desire II 

the same thing in connection with the Madras internments. It hopes that the an 

desire may be fulfilled, and that the rulers and the ruled may be drawn together n 


in a closer tie. 


ANDmRaPaTarxa, 64. Writing on the subject of swadeshs, a correspondent to the Aadhrapatrika, 


1 of the 22nd August, says: — Till some sixty or 
Lo oa seventy years ago, even England had her 45 
protected. After her industries had well developed, she adopted her present 
policy in a apirit of selfishness. Indian politicians and English economists have 
stated that protective tariff is supremely necessary for the advancement of the 
country. The rulers not having responded to it, our country has been reduced 

to poverty and cannot stand the competition of foreign countries. 
ANDERAPATRIKA, 65. The Anxdhrapatrika, of the 23rd August, refers to the resolutions passed 


Aug. 12, 0. Tue Non-Brahman Conference, at the Non-Hrahman Conference and says :—It is to 
make known the liberal spirit in which the resolu- 
tions were conceived and to show how the desire for self-government has permeated 
all classes, that we have referred to the resolutions in detail. The Hindus and 
the Muhammadans are agreed in the matter of self-government. It has today 
become plain that the surmise that the non-Brahmans in South India are opposed 
to the self-government propaganda, is groundless. Mr. Montagu is to visit India 
soon. The Indians may attain their object by representing to him with one 
voice their national aspirations. 
ANDURAPATRIEA, 66. The Andhrapatrika, of the 27th August, urges the division of the country 
Aug. 27th, i917. Federal rule. into provinces on a basis and finds su rt 
n the fod ed by 
ro- 


S O 


for its contention in eral rule 
Mr. Montagu for India, the observations made in this behalf by the 
micle, and in the ideals of many European countries such as Poland, ItJbays 
that there is nothing absurd in the desire on the part of the Andhras ve a 


separate province for themselves and exhorts the Andras to convince the rulers of 
the truth of their contention and gain their end. 


67. The Andhrapatika, of the 27th August, sudidiens the suge stion of the 


1 ,. Times of India that the Indian Men of the 
mo of the India India. Wü ania wil rn e to 
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68. A Nellore correspondent to the Andhroprakasika, of the 24th August, Auburn, 
Political life in Nellore.  #Y8:——-In the district of Nellore, 80 per cent of the Aug. sh 1017. 
people are ignorant of political matters, though it 
is now eight years since the associations in this district came into existence. . 
The leaders of the people are ignorant of the grievances of the masses. Forty 


per cent of the people in the western villages of our district have a half-meal only 
once in two days. 


69. In the course of an 3 rer 24 correspondent to the Aga, 
12 raprattasika, of the 24th August, says: —Innu- Aug. 24th. 1917. 
What is our duty now ? merable are the wrongs 1 by —— W 
officinls. They claim it as their right to take bribes and misappropriate money. 
, Who knows how many throats are cut in India by reason of this greed for money. 
Should we have swaraj under such circumstances? Can we get it at all? 
Can we derive happiness from it? First of all, remove the cause of our decline. 
You do not in see that. Have you not yet known that India is groaning 
under differences ? Merge all differences at least hereafter, give up all false pride, 
and with a patriotic heart, consider what you ought first to do. 


70. The Andhraprakasiku, of the 23rd August, publishes an imaginary 4™>==srnaxssma, 
ie dialogue in which one character is made to say with se 1917. 

An imaginary dialogue regard- reference to the externment of the sub-editor of 

ing internmente, eto. Ne India: All that His Excellency the Governor 

does is of this nature. . . The Government, have gagged the mouth of Mrs. 

Besant. They can do what they please. What can anybody do?” Another is 

made to say: — Yes, it is their kingdom. Others cannot open their mouths. 

They are putting all to great trouble without discrimination. I cannot bear it 

any longer. I have patriotism. Let me see as far as it lies in my power. I am 

no ass to put up with all that they do. 


71. The Andhraprakasika, of the 24th August, reports Mr. Tyagaraya Chetti * — 
1 to have said: — The Universities turn out graduates ang. 24tb, 1917. 
Industries. and lawyers toa great extent. As the number of 
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lawyers increases, litigation and courts also increase and the people are greatly 


ruined. . . Indigenous industries have all declined on account. of competition. 
While the foreigners profit, we suffer. . .. We are grateful to the British 
Government for many benefits, but it is doubtful if we are advancing from an 
economic point of view. ‘The people are also degenerating physically. 


72. In its leader the Andhraprakasika, of the 24th August, exhorts the non- ae 

| Brahmans to unite together, appoint a represen- Aug. 24th, 1917. 
Mr. Montagu and the non- tative committee, and avail themselves of the 
Brahmins. opportunity afforded by the visit of Mr. Montagu, 


by representing to him their grievances. 


73. The Hitatarini, of the 19th August, says in its leader :—The sword of the 8 
Press Act is becoming sharper and sharper. Every ng. 19th, 1917. 
one knows that many poor papers have fallen a 
prey to it. . It hangs over the heads of those that conduct papers and the 
pen of the editor is beset with risks. The attitude of the authorities is very 
serious, and the Criminal Investigation Department officers have gained the 
capacity to see wrong where it is not. These officers bring into memory the acts 
of the old plague inspectors. They find seditious expressions in innocent 
Writings and acts likely to break the peace in the conduct of innocent men, and 
thus try to win the favour of the bureaucracy and extend their term of office. 
But the enforcement of the Act only tends to stimulate the papers published in 
English to greater national enthusiasm and activity. . . We cannot say how 
many more deposits of security have to be devoured. . . If security is imposed 
on helpless Telugu papers, there will be none to hear their complaints. 
This is not the time for editors to speak out their hearts. They need not fear 
that the time may not ever come to discharge their duty. The rigour of the 
Press Act will not last for ever. The authorities may change their attitude. If 
the Empire opens its eyes, the freedom of the press will be restored. The editor 
must be confident that although the papers may bow down their heads today, 
they may wave the flag of their duty to-morrow. We warn the editors to wield 
their pen in a peaceful manner. | 


A warning to editors. 


Wak dees 
R 


; Hitakariai’, of the 19th August, recommends the mame of M. R. Ry. 
Amis “ry / Mote Gangaraju, whois noted for his liberality, aaa 
A. District.. Beard member, who has now been appointed as a member of the 
Kistna. District Board of Kistna, to a title on the ocension 
of the next birthday of His Majesty. It is at a loss to knew why the authorities 
have not yet honoured him with a title. aN | 
75. Referring to the circular of the Distriet Judge of Guntir calfing for a list 
. of the names of pleaders part: in the Home 
A siroular. Rule propaganda, the Hitakarini, of the 19th 
August, writes:—Did the Government send orders in this connection to all 
District J in the Presidency or to the District Judge of Guntür only? 
When the C. I. D. officers are waiting to do their utmost in the matter, why should 
the District Judge of Guntur bother himself about this? Will he by this rise in 
the estimation of the Government ? | 
76. The Desabhimam, of the 26th August, says in its leader e cannot 
r divine the future. Just when a tree is yielding 
nn fruit, it may be affected by a disease and disappoint 
us. Political circumstances are of this nature. The whole country is in a 
state of confasion. The rulers of provinces are more or less the cause of this 
confusion. Especially, Lord Pentland, the ruler of our province, has made an 
uneslled-for speech against the opinion of the people and created confusion. To 
add insult to injury, His Excellency has issued orders of internment. This gale 
has slowly s over the whole country frustrating the hopes of the * 
The people do not know what to do, and are thinking of different things. The 
leaders of the people go here and there, consult with one another, and are about to 
come to a conclusion. They have made up their minds to some extent. That is 
to resort to passive resistance. Nobody says that improper methods should 
be adopted. That is opposed to the Hindu Sastras.and castoms. Hindus look 
upon the sovereign as God. His Majesty King (jeorge V is good. He looks 
upon the subjects as his children. As soon as he returned to England after 
visiting India, he made suggestions regarding the way in whi ia should be 
governed to the satisfaction of the Indians. Indians can never entertain any 
hostile opinion about him. Our future depends upon his knowing about us. 
py Tbe appointment of Mr. Montagu augurs good for India. There have 
been indications of future good during the last few ＋ But we cannot trust 
till we realise our hopes, because we have experienced disappointments. . . If 
proper enquiries are made on the lines indicated by the utterances of Mr. Montagu, 
Indians may get self-government ere long. We want to have a share in the 
administration of the country, and we are not so very concerned with offices. 
Indians are satisfied with small things. 


2 77. The Sampad ; of the 25th August, writes E latest issue of 
80 the Guzette of India states that the Secretary of 

Ang. len. Mr. Montagu * one Rale. State will pS to India to effeet reforms in the 
Indian administration, that India will be granted self-government (ewaray), that 
arrangements will be made for the establishment of Home Rule, that Indians 

will be admitted to commissioned ranks in the army, and that all these reforms 


will be considered forthwith. If this be true, we must consider our country very 
fortunate. 


78. In a leading article referring to the presidential gre at the two 
Conferences of the Brahmins and the non-Brahmans 

ek and the back- recently held at Coimbatore, the Mysore Star, 
25 of the 26th August, observes: — The root cause 
of these class differences between the Brahmans and the non-Brahmans which 
are so detrimental to the progress of the country, is abundantly clear from 
these speeches. Is it not incumbent on the educatad leaders of the country; who 


££ Beate @ = eat wes ss 4a Ss . 


bear on their shoulders the responsibility of guiding. the rd. classes, to 
prove themselves more broad-minded, unselfish po pt to their brethren 
who are lagging behind, so as to ward off all fears. created in the past that they 


as leaders might utilize their powers to keep the others 
this is done | country cannot pi will 2 de * 
lege of self-government, which 232 10 * hel ial 


ow) 2 >) Bes a lak Ce ee oe ee ee oe ee | 


4 
81 
* 


A agreed that when these show 
a and wish to come forward; it would be very inexpedient to keep 
them in ‘instead of helping them to gain their wishes. In the recently 
published y oye of — drawn up by = ee Mr. Gokhale, he has fully 
emphasized the necessity of gi every class community, such as the 
Moslems and Lingayata, n form an appreciable number, the oppor- 
tunity of electing their own representatives to the Laguletive Council and thus 
indicated the manner in which the backward classes may be helped to: come 
forward. All true and far-seeing statesmen who aim at the advancement of the 
country aa. à whole will doubtless endorse his view. If all popular leaders should 
earnestly. show the same brotherly feelings towards the backward communities, 
who. would regard their leadership with suspicion or fear? It is such leaders that 


can truly help to reform the administration. If, on the other hand, the leaders 
should remain self at heart, but only profess broad principles, they will 


only mar and not make the progress of the country. | 
79. In continuation of an * in a previous issue (vide Report No. 34, article 
a paragraph 4) the Swadeshabhimani, of the 24th 
jas Islington on Indian — commenting on Lord Islington's recent speech 
writ on the subject of reforms in the Indian Administration, 
an: — Even the most casual glance at his suggestions will bring home to the reader's 
mind that they are not likely to satisfy even a hundredth part of [ndian aspirations. 
Before laying bare the true nature of these Islingtonian reforms, it would not be 
ypriate to tell our readers that the Bengal Congress Committee has expres- 
seatisfaction with them and educated Indian opinion in the whole country 
g his extremely disappointing pronouncement. Lord Islington is only 
in & vicious circle in saying that the non-official majority in the — 
y increase the number of critics and serve no purpose in the absence of any 
der scone | resting with them. His statement (endorsing the views of the 

on the 


age man can 
wife achat 


give the pe control over particular departments with the main responsibility 
‘elsewhere is akin to giving them the privilege of carrying an empty 
b not know what he actually meant by the words that India 
Commonwealth of Australia. We can attach no more value to 
to what parents are heard to say to humour their. 
o principle of democracy is to be ignored, it is useless to 
e other reforms. If this is all that is to come to the 
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N ble, we must observe that they will be deeply disappointed. One 
elcome feature of Lord Islington’s pronouncement, however, is that while 


the Bishop of Bombay and other provincial authorities and 
Indians are asking us not to urge this vexed question of reforms 
mt crisis, Lord 1 has shown that he a few others do 
eistre to give thought to Indian problems ani that they do utilise it to 


per next refers to the scheme of reforms drawn up by the late 
fe Wid ‘remarks :—These reforms are are yy the opinion of the 
} a the Moslem League. As the Hon he Mr. Sastri observes, if 
e were alive at present he would have headed the list of a 
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Congrews, ‘the Mili League and the Home Rule Leagues and other educated 


port must admit thie point. This is why all administrators are sdlicitous to 
el 


or che nineteen. Thus, the memorandum of the nmeteen, the, 


SwADEsHABEIMANI, 


ang. 2M, 1211. 


Aug. ~ 1917. 
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| 3 
Indian opinion have made it abundantly clear that Mr. Gakhale's proposals stand 


very low in the scale of demands now made by the people. They establish one 
important point however, namely, that even before the autocratic nature of the 


Mr. Gokhale saw . 
administration. : | 2 
The same rin another article says: — The disappointment caused 
Lord Islington’s | nes has been somewhat allayed by Mr. | Montagu’s 
later utterances on the subject. While we are left to wonder what his ‘crumbs of 
reform will be like, we are told that he will consult responsible authorities such 
as the Viceroy on coming to India. If we ma judge from the present attitude 
of these authorities, we are at a loss to know how this consultation would help 
Mr. Montagu. If however he should frame his reforms in the light of the sugges- 
tions given by the representatives of recognised popular bodies to India, there 
will be some return for. the pains taken in undertsking such a long journey. If, 
on the other hand, he should allow himself to be guided by his officials, it is 
impossible that he can succeed in his mission. We only hope that the sweet 


e need for changes in the prevailing 


authorities was brought to light by events such as the — 2 2 


rose of Mr. Montagu’s reforms will not be befouled by the onion touch of official 


attitude in India. 

80. In an article welcoming the he to afford facilities for the treatment 

Rive treatment of district O eys diseases at district 2 1 at certain centres, 

. the Swadeshabhimant, of the 24th August, says that 
it is to be hoped that the authorities concerned will 

lose no time in giving effect to a proposal of such incalculable good to the public. 


The Manorama, of the 24th August, approves of the decision of the 
e Government to esfablish Ophthalmic Hospitals at 
„Nen, hospitals for the treat. Coimbatore, Tanjore and Visagapatam, and in 
wee a OFS referring to the advantages of treating eye diseases 
according to the Ayurvedic system, dwells upon the necessity of appointing an 
Ayurvedic specialist in eye diseases in each of these hospitals. 

81. The Kerala Sanchari, of the 22nd August, says:—It cannot be denied 
that the internment of Mrs. Besant and her asso- 
ciates has created considerable agitation in various 
parts of India. ‘Though the public may not be aware of the reasons that induced 
the Government to take this step they caunot be said to have, done so without 
sufficient grounds. It was after this internment that the number of Home Rule 
Leagues in India and the members thereof increased, and that. the people began 
to evince more interest in matters relating to self-government and swadesism. The 
aim of these leagues is to liberate Mrs. Besant and her lieutenants from their 
confinement. As a result of the endeavours of the people in this direction the 
Local Governments and administrations were constrained to adopt repressive 
measures for curtailing their liberty. To thwart the measures taken by the Gov- 
ernment the people have decided upon adopting passive resistance, as was done 
by the Indians in South Africa. But as the conditions there are different from 
those prevailing in India, such a step, if taken, would, instead of benefitting the 
people, be prejudicial to their interests. We do not believe that the Government 
are Opposed to the grant of self-government to India. But what they contend is 
that it is not advisable either to demand or to grant complete self-government all 
at once especially in this time of war. We think that a majority of the Indians 
will not agree with Government, if they say that India is not yet ripe for self- 
government. Weeven doubt whether the tone of thes of some of the 


Self-government. — 


ardent Home Rulers has not displeased or irritated the Government. The recent 


repressive measures of the Government should, therefore, be considered as an 


indication of their displeasure. It cannot be denied that the responsibilities of 


Government are great. We are of opinion that to obtain powers and privileges 
from such a Government the people should approach ‘haan respectfully, and 
represeut their wishes in a moderate and loyal tone, but that, instead of doing so, 
it will be ruinous to them if they go beyond their limits. e swadess movement 


1 no doubt, beneficial to the country. But then it is not commendable to take 


the swadess vow in a hostile spirit and with a view to boycott foreign goods. 
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In a leader under the heading Self-government”’ the Uttara Turaka, of Urmins Tansy 
the 25th August, condemns the resolutions relating ug. 2h, 1917. 


W rear to passive resistance passed by the Home Rule 
Leagues in various parts of the coantry and says :—It is improper on the part of 
the Home Rulers to adopt euch r at a time when England is engaged in this 
colossal war. What value can be attached to their contention that they are loyal ? 
As a result of this war the liberties'of the people in England have been curtailed 


tem ie is no nation in the world which has so much love for liberty 
as the Eng 
8 


. Yet, they willingly submit to the stringent laws that had to be 
made owing to this war. This is genuine loyalty. The protagonists of Home 
Rule ought to understand that their efforts would not be conducive to the welfare 
of the country, if they think that the critical position in which England is 
placed at present may be taken advantage of for pressing their claims for self- 
government. | 39 1 8 

82. The Jaridal- i- Rasgar, of the 23rd August, writes: — Last Tuesday 

Good news for India. evening's Gazette of India publishes the good news 

at | which reveals the policy of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the matter of Indian reforms. | 2 

What could afford India greater pleasure than the announcement that 
Mr. Montagu, the Secretary of State for India, is to be the first Secretary of State 
to visit this country ? : 

It is said that he will make the necessary changes in the administration of 
ba country and consult the Viceroy and tie local Governments on the subject of 

orms. 

The editor appeals to his compatriots to unstop their ears, to look with their 
eyes, to set aside all prejudice and bias, and to consider for a moment whether, 
in spite of the existence of a well-ordered Government, all this clamour for Home 
Rule is becoming. 

In accordance with the saying Kings know their own State secrets best,“ 
everything consistent with reason is being done for the administration of this 
country. The Government are not for a moment unmindful of what is required 
for the prosperity and advancement of the country. If agitators refrain from 
expressing their pleasure at the coming visit it will be a manifest mark of their 
ignorance and fol : | 

The editor — in appreciative terms, to the glad tidings that the Gov- 
ernment have decided to grant commissions to Indians, and to the liberal spirit in 
which the Government are approaching the question of reforms, and, in conclusion, 
are out that it is the duty of his co-religionists to lend the Government a 

elping hand and to put a period to extravagant demands. 


V.---PRosPEcTs OF THE CROPs AND IHE CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


88. Referring to the scarcity of rice in Malabar, a correspondent in the 

_ Menorama, of the 24th August, writes:—By the 

N among the poor in time we get Home Rule people would die of starva- 

alabar due to soarcity of rice. tion. They cry aloud “how are we to support our 

children?”. . We shall agitate for Home Rule sometime hence. Let us first 

try to find out a remedy for this. The Government now turns a deaf ear to our 

representations. Their reply is Let the war be over“. 

„ 0 1 * * * 


The present condition of Malabar is deplorable indeed. It is Malabar that 
stands first among the districts of this Presidency that contributed the war loan. 
Yet the Collector is not satisfied. He says that, considering the wealth of the 
district, the contribution is not adequate. We cannot but be sorry for this state- 
ment of the Collector. To speak the truth, the collection of such a large amount 
is due to the extreme loyalty of the people and nothing else. If the Collector 
Visits the houses of some of the rich landlords in Malabar, he cannot form an idea 
of the miserable condition of the people in general. Let him go round the count 
in cognito. Then he will r that many people are | starving. It is 
4 pity that such opinions are expressed without understanding all this. 

69 * * * A 
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Aug. 24th, 1917. 
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EanarA. 
Report No. 38. 
Page 2179, paragraph 11, line 20, for . lead” read * led”. 
7 2179 1 tl; , for ** ‘ ” vead “ takes”. . 
„ 2183, line 22, for “the other from ” read “ the others fom ”. 


sa} 
Report Ne. 34. 
Page 2221, line 29, insert the between on and one. 
„ 2228, paragraph 27, line 31, for “serve” read “severe ”. 
„ 2224, line 21, for “ subject” read object 
2225, line 9, for guide read “ guise ”. 
2226, paragraph 32, line 24, delete now after “ not”. 
2227, paragtaph 35, line 8, for ‘‘clear, if” read “ clear from 
2229, line 4, from the bottom, for will” read would 
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No. 36 of 1917. 


REPORT 


ON 


ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY INDIANS EXAMINED BY THE 
CRIMINAL IN VESTIGATION N DEPARTMENT, MADRAS, 


8 AND ON 


VERNACULAR PAPERS EXAMINED BY THE TRANSLATORS 
TO TRE GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS 


for the Week ending 8th September 1917. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
to the Chief Secretary to Government, Judicial Department, a brief 
report of any local complaint which appears to them to call for notice, 
explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, if any, is 
being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed 
to be the origin of the report ‘and what the correct facts are. 
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ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY INDIANS. 


I1.—Home Apumusraarton. 
(e) Local and Municipal. 


1. Justice, of the 5th r 7 . O ur present water -· supply 
* was the subject of a lecture delivered by Mr. 

The = of Madeley, the Special Engineer of the Madras 
Corporation, at Kellet Hall, T'rtplicane. . . We are told that he entered into 
an account of the system of the Madras water works. That account, however, is 
not reported. But what is reported of Mr. Madeley’s lecture is far more loose 
talk than any we have so far had on the subject of the Madras water supply. . . 
We challenge Mr. Madeley’s statement that the analysis.of water from November 
1915 to October 1916 showed there was an average purification of some 90 per 
cent except for short periods. We not only challenge the accuracy of that state- 
ment, but we venture to assert that Mr. Madeley knows nothing whatever about the 
interpretation of the results of bacteriological analysis of water, and the only way 
to settle a dispute like this is to publish the actual results of the analysis over the 
signature of the Director of the King Institute. We challenged the Madras 

ration to do this once before. We do it again. 

„Mr. Madeley made this statement yesterday, ‘I cannot conceive how any 
reasonable person can argue that the filtered water is not better than the unfiltered 
water’. Well, we do hereby assert that the filtered water coming out of the 

ration filter beds at the present time is many thousand times worse than the 

red water. Every medical man who has seen the result of the analysis 
of the Madras filtered water, excepting, perhaps, the Acting Health officer of the 
Corporation, is of opinion that the filtered water is thousand times worse than the 
unfiltered. . . The blic have a right’ to know before the question is referred 
to anybody else what the opinion of the Government experts are · on the subject. 
Have the — Commissioner, the Surgeon- General and the Sanitary Engineer 
to the Government been consulted on the matter? . If the opinions of 
these three officers have already been obtained they ought to be published, and 
if they can give an assurance to the public that the filtered water is of reasonable 
purity that will satisfy the public. In the absence of which assurances from Gov- 
ernment experts no amount of rigmarole from Mr. ma will be of any use. 
The Government have a nsibility in this matter. Evidently they have been 
sleeping over it. We hope that at a very early date they wili stop the distribution 
of Molony’s mixture to the citizens of Madras. 

IH Mr. Madeley, instead of delivering such lectures, will go through a course 
of drinking the Corporation filtered water every day lie would convince the public 
better of his own faith in the purity of the filtered water than any amount of 
lectures like the one he delivered last night.” 

2. Writing on this subject, Justice, of the 7th September, says: — The last 
3 * meeting of the Madras ration, specially 


The Corporation of Madras. togards its latter part, resembled more a bear 
garden than a dignified civic institution. With a Deputy Collector as President 


and Molony’s mixture as the subject of discussion it was not surprising that the 

roceedings were of an excited nature. It is evident that Mr. Madeley 

imself knows very little about the scientific data on which the working of sand 
filters and when the ignorant Special Engineer instructed the still more 
ignorant Deputy Collector-President and he began to give out his rambling 
justification of the municipal executive, it was no wonder that the commissioners 
their pati Added to all this came the ruling from the chair that after 
the debate was closed. In to close the debate after 
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N é 

h irv when an excited President jumps up like a jack in the 

7 [ * — A debate, he cannot reasonably say that the debate is at an 

his speech is finished. ö é was to 

nacre the commissioners who wanted to speak to have their say and then 

insist on having the last word and make another speech if he wanted to do so. 

But it is no good blaming the Acting President, for he knows ne better. The 

real blame ought to rest with the Madras Government who have placed him in 

such a position. Probably he was rewarded for his special smartness in preparing 

a revised estimate which sent the Madras Government on a wild goose chase, and 

now that the Madras Government as well as the public have 3 De puty 

‘ollector’s capacityjto preside at Corporation meetings as well as to frame revised 

— we hope that he will be sent about his proper duties which is that of a 
tax-collector.” 


3 c) General a 


. In commenting on the cablegrams sent to the Secretary of State for India 
: in connection with the article headed A word to 
The Secretary of State for India’ Mr. Montagu v in the Madras Mail, Justice, of the 
ist September, observes :—‘! So far it has been the special privilege of the Home 
Rulers not only to flout the Government, but tu defy them and lower their 
prestige in the eyes of the people. What right has the Madras Mail even to 
throw out a suggestion, about a distant possibility? Is not the conduct of that 
paper in publishing the paragraph in question atrocious ? None but the members 
of the privileged caste are licensed to speak and write in threatening tones about 
the authorities. If this sacred right which has been handed down to them from 
the time of Mann is violated and their functions usurped by others, these latter 
must not be spared. . . A few politicians among us most of whom are 
Brahmans have arrogated to themselves the right to speak on behalf of the forty 
millions of this Presidency compared with whom they are but as a drop. It is 
time that the pretensions of this ic sect were abated. - In these days 
of violent political agitation deliberate misrepresentation the silent millions 
and their recognised leaders with large stakes in the country have no alternative 
left but to have recourse to the familiar methods of political controversy. . . 
We must im this connection impress upon the enlightened and public spiri 
Non-Brahmans in every part of this Presidency to be up and doing. This is the 
time for them to take concerted action and ensure their future political advance. 
Wea to them all to form associations and to hold conferences almost in 
every distriet, so that they may place their own case before the Secretary of State 
in the name and on behalf of the millions of the Non-Brahman communities in this 
Presidency.” g 
4. The Non-Bralman, for the week ending 2nd September, observes:— 
8 „How public life has become a field for display of 
, — the brutal nature of man was well illustrated by 
the special session of the Madras Provincial Conference. Excited politicians came 
from north and east and west to pour out their vehement nonsense. It was 
discovered that Rao Bahadur Ramanuja Achari had grown his beard—long may 
it grow '!—as a protest against the Besant internments. He is sure to end a very 
striking figure im the Legislative Council. Diwan Bahadur P. Kesava Pillai 
＋ to the tune of the Brahmans—else it would have gone very with 
im, for should he not be grateful to his masters? And then for his ruling in 
the Madura Provincial Conference Mrs. Besant had abused him, and so he 
resolved to make it up by destroying the Congress constitution ial Confer- 
ence, special constitution.’ Even a hired chairman could not have better ! 
2 0 * * 0 0 
_ “We deal in our leading article with the situation that has been created by 
this incessant rowdyism. With the aid of a servile press and the thoughtless 


following of immature youths we think that a t deal of demoralisation is 
vernment and going to jail. 


going on. err 
le to speak of Government as a worm. It is easy for young 


r elves up to such f and let us remember that a few 
resolute men can give any amount of trouble to the Government by disobedience 
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and passive resistance. And as for any disobedience in the public ranks, the 
ease with which the leaders were flouted showed that public life is at present in 
the hands of te Madras Somaris.” 


5. In a leader under the heading Government of Mrs. Besant * the Non- Now-Baamuz, 


Brahman, for the week ending 2nd September, sep. and, 1517. 


The Government and the remarks:—‘ Defiance of authority is in the air. 
political situation. We hope that the Government will not sleep over 
it in superior unconcern. 

„Those who have the reins of popular agitation in their hands are well 
organised, they have perfected an excellent system. They always managed to 
give the public shock after shock. ‘That is one reason why public excitement is 
high. . . ‘The question is, how does the Government propese to handle the 
situation. Handle it it must. This kind of Government by Mrs. Besant must 

ive way. What is it that the people say at present, ‘ Look how one woman is 
Lene the entire Government of India engaged and anxious. And where are 
Indians who will follow her and imitate her? Let one dozen come forth and 
Home Rule will be an accomplished fact’. They are all worshipping her. 
They have honestlygome to believe that more things can be done by Mrs. Besant 
than by the Gove t. . The latest sensation is that Mrs. Besant herself 
has turned out a ve resister she has refused to haul down the Home Rule 
| That is a call to.the r to desobey the Police on the 16th day celebra- 

tion of the internment. ‘ You shall not go out on a procession’. The public 
are to refuse and defy the law. They are out to do it. Let there be no mistake. 
And the effect of such disobedience on the public mind would be simply 
cata: Soe ee epee 

® . 


„We quite realise the difficulties of the Government, but we must know, 
betimes, which is the Government we should obey—the Government of Madras 
or the government of Mrs. Besant. This dual authority is most inconvenient. 
If as it seems, Mrs. Besant is more powerful than the Government of Madras, 
there are many who, as shrewd men of the world, would become Home Rulers, 

w their beards and take their chance. The Government of Madras can no 
te rest on half-hearted measures. They must take full measures and stamp 
out this epidemic of lawlessness.” 


6. Justice, of the 4th September, writes :— We have already pointed out 
Th . * in these columns that the Theosophical Society in 
ecsophy end politice. India is no longer a purely religious institution, but 

a political body ing on political propagandist work, the original religious 
character of it now affording shelter to officials actively to participate in politics. 
In the meantime Government who are responsible for law and orden will 
be well advised if they take the matter in hand, hold a thorough investigation, 
prohibit public servants and Governmeut pensioners to continue in the society, 
and if the 1 disclose that the society is a danger to good government, 
y should not hesitate to aim a death blow at it. There is 


law and order 
prima facie evidence that the Theosophical Society has become a political institu- 
tion. The 1 of the society and its secretary have avowed it to be such. 
Messrs, Wadia and Arundale have corroborated them. Mr. Van Manen offers 
further testimony in proof of it. The frantic efforts of Sir 8. Subrahmanya Ayyar 
to disprove it has come to naught. Under the circumstances it is incomprehensible 
that the Government blink these revelations and allow its servants to transgress 
a wholesome and well-established rule by joining or continuing as members of the 
society under the guise of being members of a religious body. . . The policy 
of drift especi y in the matter of discipline is fraught with real danger. Govern- 
ment „ apparently feel that they are above discipline. As soon as some 
of the officials are retired they think it their duty to stump the country to preach 
a crusade against constituted authority. We cannot understand what justification 
there is for paying them out of the public revenues to go about creating strife in 


them out of the revenues contributed by the people for 
y in a manner detrimental to the people's interests and to 
e trust the Government will be warned in time.” 


* 


the country. . We do not object to freedom of action for 9 but we 
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_.. that the Russians have now opened their eyes and are d 
“the enemy. We cannot say how far it is true that the Japanese armies will 


VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


— — 


I. —Fosmex Por rrics. 


7. The Swadesa Bandhu, of the Ist August, reproduces the comments of the 

Swadesamitran of the 26th July about the affairs 

The war. in the Russian front abstracted in paragraph 17 of 
Report No. 31 of 1937. 


The Andhraprakasika, of the 3lst August, says:—The news comi 
from the Russian theatre are heart-rending 
* Russia is not yet able to escape from the disasters 


of the revolution. <A perusal of the message of eral Corniloff to the 
ale of Russia causes regret. But it is a matter for satisfaction to hear 


to vanquish 


to the Russian theatre to give help. Big men say that as soon as the 
American armies enter the western, and the Japanese armies, the eastern, theatre, 
the allies will win the victory. 
8. The Swadesamitran, of the Ist September, writes:—Reuter’s telegrams 
3 for the last one week say that more serious fighting 


ever the case till now. But those of our readers who have been watching events 
will not have forgotten that Reuter has been making the same statement at the 
beginning of operations on every occasion. If the severity of a battle which is 
described on a particular day as being waged with an unparalleled vigour and 
stock of ammunitions is judged by the telegrams about it received the next day, 
it leads to grave disappointment. So it very often becomes necessary to ga 

the real situation correctly. It is, no doubt, true that the operations in the 
western front were begun with very strong equipments. But it should be 
remembered that the magnitude of these operations was based on the expectation 
that the Russians would also deliver a simultaneous attack on the Germans. Our 
readers are already aware that the Russian front has been weakened on account 
of internal political dissensions. So we need not say that results, which were 
expected from an attack being delivered on two sides, cannot be achieved, 
however herculean may be the efforts on one side. Therefore, in ing the 
effect of the operations in the western theatre now, there is no smilies Gving 
to ascertain to what extent the Allies have advanced or how much the Germans 
have been pushed back. We have understood the enormous loss ineurred by the 
Germans from their own communiqués. The fact that, in spite of the deplorable 
condition of the Russians in the eastern theatre, the Germans have not been able 
to take advantage of it apd advance is another indication of their exhaustion. 
They have not been able to gain much by their submarine warfare. In the 
Itahan front the Austrians, unable to stand the repeated attacks of General 
Cardono, have begun to blame the Germans. In Germany itself the people who 
were entbusiastically making innumerable sacrifices have now woke up and, 


n real situation, demand political reforms with unexpected 
boldness. ore, if the Allies deliver constant attacks in the western theatre, 
the effect of these will, doubtless, tell first upon the internal condition of Germany. 
hohe te intone 2 of Germany that will lead to a permanent peace, our 
readers can erstand the importance of ations carried in the 
western theatre. e pte “a 

9. The Lsva-ul-Islam, of the 30th August, reproduces in Tamil an article of 


; the Mew York Times on the American view of censor- 
Censorship. ship published in New India of the 25th idem. 


a 


is taking place in the western front now than was 
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10. The Liva-ul-Ialam, of the 80th August, reproduces in Tamil a free trans- ‘Tsva-c1-Istam, 
lation of an article on this subject contributed by hug. 30h, 1917. 
Wor aims and peace prospects. — Snowden to New India of the 23rd August 


* ¢ 


11. The Liva-ul-[siam, of bed 3 May 9 K the Swadesa- gn. 
| + ran of the ugust a Tamil version of an Aug. 30th, 1917. 
110 * ee : article on this subj * to the London n 
ad OT one of ite correspondents, abstracted in paragraph 7 of Report No. 35 
of 1917. 9 
12. Referring to the * of the i e a on the report of the W 
: 1 conference recently held in London to discuss the Sept. 3rd, 1917. 
Indian coolies in the — question of the emigration of Indian coolies to the 
colonies, the Swadesamitran, of the 3rd September, writes :--Though the Govern- 
ment have not expressed any opinion about the recummendations of the conference, 
they have declared definitely that the system of indentured emigration will cease 
to be. For this we convey our thanks to the British Government and Lord 
Hardinge and to Indian public opinion. This system will be replaced by a system 
improvised by the Government and supported by them. The object of extending 
this support is to enable the Indians to stay in the colonies after undergoing a 
bationary course, to train them to live and work in the colonies and to secure 
or the colonies a sufficient number of labourers. So the motive of the Government 
seems to be more to send Indian labourers to countries which require them and to 
make them remain there than to find an outlet for the extra population of India. 
We do not see the necessity for the rules suggested by the conference, merely to 
make the Indians live and work in the colonies. The system proposed does not 
seem to be in consonance with the natural rights of the Indians. The question is 
whether an Indian has the right of remaining in the colonied, without working 
there for three years or not. The present report does not make this clear. 
According to the new system, an Indian labourer will be made to work under a 
master for the first six months after his arrival in a colony, after which period he 
may 2 to another master, by giving a month's notice From the very 
beginning he will be given 10 cents of land to be cultivated for his own purposes. 
After six months he will be given about 33 cents of land and after 3 years he will 
not be obliged to work under any one. He will then be given 5 acres of land. 
In the absence of information about other conditions, these rules are very palatable. 
Will he have time to cultivate the land that is given to him, when he is serving 
under a master? If, as is the case in Ceylon, his work will keep him on from 
suprise to sunset, when can he cultivate his own land? If the recommendations 
about the nursing of children and pregnant women are adopted fh practice, the 
hardships now suffered by poor men will abate a little. But as the rules now in 
force in Ceylon do not seem to obtain in all plantations, there is room to doubt 
whether they will be given effect to in other colonies. There is no doubt that 
certain recommendations of the conference aim at improving the existing situation 
greatly. But some palatable regulations may end in disappointment. On the 
whole, the advantages offered to the Indian labourers in the new system seem to 
have been introduced more as a reward for the Indians working for the improve- 
ment of the colonies than in recognition of their rights. We hope that associations 
like the Colonial Society will point out to the Government, before they issue 
final orders on these recommendations, that they do not recognise our natural 


The Hindu Nesan, of the rd September, also expresses its satisfaction at the Hun Nasr, 
declaration by the Government that the indentured system of emigration will not Sept. srd, 1917. 
be revived again, and referring to the recommendations made by the conference 
to enable Indian labourers to proceed to the colonies, remarks that the Indians 
will appreciate these only if the conditions of labour in the colonies are such that 
‘RO didscance is made between a European subject and an Indian subject. 


18. The Andbraprakasika, of the 27th August, has the following in an article nenen. 
aad under this heading — 0 0 . The Allies feign- avg. e Int. 


‘War news. ing retreat allow the enemies to advance and 
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the Germans and having come under their influence, only the 


nening thei itions secretly, attack the enemies all. of a sudden as they 
3 ack Joss of life to them. This stratagem was first employed 


by General Paten, the French n, eure 8 1 8 
‘tommdi for August says: — The Russian arm ve out of treacher 
1 1 vag | ne oased fighting and the 8 retaking 
The Russians. the positions taken by the Russians. Though the 
Russian armies are once again beginning to do their duty, it is feared that the war 
may continue for a year or two more, The Russian army having been bribed by 
lish are fighting 
in Mesopotamia and Egypt without any help from Russia. Bu the allies will 
undoubtedly win in the war though it may take some time. : 


The Andhraprakasika, of the 30th August, says:—A Russian wireless 
announces that the enemy are encountering the 
The Russians. Russians . and that the Austrians have 

occupied all Russian positions. 


15. The Jaridah-i-Rosgar, of the 30th August, 
Our new war weapon. has a leader on the excellent work done by the 
Tanks. 
’ | I1.—Homs ADMINISTRATION. 
(6) Courts. 


16. Adverting to the reports submitted by District Collectors.on the work 
done by these courts last year, the Swadesamitran, 

Village courte. of the 3lst August, writes:—We learn from these 
reports that the number of cases filed before village munsifs is on the decrease, 


‘ while that of cases filed before bench courts in villages is on the increase. We 


are, therefore, led to think that the people have greater confidence in the bench 
courts than in the village munsifs’ courts, and some Collectors, too, have expressed 
the same opinion. Mr. Paddison, the Collector of Madura, writes that the people 
have no confidence in village munsifs. This shows that they have ter faith 
in several persons constituting such bench courts than in a single individual doing 
duty as village munsif, and if these several persons happen to be the panchayat 


desired by the people, indeed the district munsifs will cease to have any work in 


the matter of disposal of minor suits. We trust that this fact would be considered 
at this juncture when it is proposed to amend the Act relating to village courts. 


Referring to the annual capers on 7 8 of village courts in 

. a the Madras Presidency, the Cam nad Abhyudaya, of 
Village oourté in the Madras the Gth September, e is rted that as 
Presidency. : many as 2,894 cases from 600 vi 
irs e district alone have gone to the District Court. One cause of this is 
the dearth of qualified village munsifs. Another is the presence of pleaders and 
touts who induce the parties to litigation. A third cause is the power given to 


(both) the Village District Munsifs’ courte to hear these cases. A fourth is 


that the village munsifs have not the power to execute decrees by distraining 
immovable property. If the village courts (alone) should have power to hear 
these cases, if there should be no right of appeal in disputes settled with the aid 
of panchayats, and if village munsifs should be appointed from among those who 
have passed a prescribed examination, the people will naturally go to these courts. 
It is urged in some quarters that pleaders and touts guilty of inducing the parties 

me 3 be radical 


to litigation should be punished with transportation. ch 
and should be taken only in the last resort. F ee 


In reviewing the report on the working of the village courts in the 

8 Presidency for the year 1916, the Manorama, of the 
| _ 4th September, rejoices at the increase in the number 
of village courts and the cases tried by them, and observes that, inasmuch as 
several cases triable by these courts are now taken to District Munsite’ Courts, it 
is doutful whether the object with which they have been established is fully 
gained at present. It then refers to the . | causes which induce people to 


in the 
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tako petty cases to District Munsifs’ Courts, and dwells upon the“ necessity of 
i. ponting educated and respectable men of good character as village miinsife 
Finally the _paper suggests that, with a view to give the village munsifs a train- 
ing in the disposal of small cause suits, they should be required to attend Munsifs’ 
Courts once a week when such suits are tried by the latter. 


(d) Education. / 


17. The Madar Manoranjani, for July and August, makes almost the same 


a College, Madras. observations as the Hindu Nesan and the Swadesa- 
Te RL oe mitran, of the 25th July, on this subject, which are 
abstracted in paragraph 26 of Report No. 31 of 1917. ‘ 


18. In the course of an rhe — * this heading, a correspondént to the 
woe , raprakaska, of the 27th August, observes :— 
Education for our whee We hear and read in books and . that 
many educated women in the west dislike marriage and even when married are 
anwilling to give up their life of freedom. The system of female education 
reyailing there, is responsible for these social evils. We must take a lesson from 
em and formulate a r method | 


19. The Andkraprakasika, of the 3lst August, publishes an article contri- 
Abe ee buted which contains: — There should be an 
gro Agricultural College in every district with provision 
to give practical lessons with implements. The Government will be failing 
in their duty if they do not arrange for it. . It is inexcusable that the 
Government are indifferent and do not provide such facilities in India. 


20. Referring to the recent ming yg ey . at Simla, the Swades hab hi- 

mani, of the 3 Ist August, writes: — Conferences are 
Vernacular education. a conspicious feature of the advanced methods of 
administration of the present day. The appointment of Commissions is another 
mode of discussing a problem. Neither these Conferences nor the Commissions 
take us far. More often than not, these Conferences and Commissions raise only 
fresh difficulties. The Educational Conference recently held at Simla is by no 
means an exception to this. The points that were to be discussed at the Con- 
ference were worded like the leading questions of a lawyer to a witness. Although 
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a few of those present were for adopting the vernacular as the medium of 


instruction, the majority did not endorse this view. Only some of the members 
were of opinion that at the school final examination all the papers except that in 


English language may be answered in the vernacular. Others held that the 


language in which the papers were to be answered may be left to the option of 
the candidates. These are the main resolutions passed, and they are just what 
one would expect from the wording of the questions presented for discussion. The 
object of the Government in giving education to the people might be no more 
than creating a certain measure of. proficiency in English; and we must say that 
it is in accordance with this view that they outlined the questions before the Con- 
ference. But what are Indians to do with mere proficiency in English? If the 
object of education be to gain knowledge, and if the Conference has agreed on the 
whole that this object may be achieved through the medium of the vernaculars, is 
it not surprising that the Conference should have come to the decision it did ? 
Educated Indian opinion at present is unanimous on the point that the vernacular 
should be the medium of instruction in all subjects and that English should be 
only a compulsory second language. There might be some few who dissent from 
this view among those who have neglected their vernacular altogether. Their 
number, however, can be counted on the fingers. The educated Fe therefore 
are bent upon assigning a pre-eminent lace to the vernaculars.. The result of the 
Tecent Coaléeente, however, makes it highly doubtful whether they would gain 
their wish in the near future. The truth is that what the public wants the Gov- 
ernment do not want. This has been established once again by the result of this 
Conference. Alas! How unfortunate that the vernaculars should be treated thus! 


21. Referring under this heading to the opinion of the Hon’ble Mr. Stone 
that science, history and geograph „ which are 

Mr. Stone's superior intelli- foreign to the Indians, should be taught in English, 
— the Andhrapatrika, of the 29th August, says It is 
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naturally difficult to learn branches of knowledge which are foreign through a. 
foreign tongue. While this is so, it is strange that this appears easy to Mr. Stone. 
It is like advising when a house is on fire, that we should pour kerosine oil over it 
and thereby increase the mischief instead of asking us to quench the fire with 


water. : | 
(e) Local and Municipal. 


22. In the course of a communication, from the pen of a correspondent, 
published in the Dravidan of the 30th August in 

Losal self-governing bodies. which he dwells: upon the procedure adopted in 
electing non-official members to local self-governing institutions, the following 
observations occar:—All of us are aware that the public have no experience 
whatever of the deliberations and responsibilities of these local self-governing 
institutions. For example, two or three persons stand as cagdidates for every 
ward of a municipality. The right of voting is conferred upon individuals who 
have certain prescribed qualifications, and this right is exercised even by keepers 
of coffee hotels. What interest can an individual of this profession have in the 
management of municipal affairs? What does it matter to him whoever becomes 
a councillor? What knowledge has he to guide him in voting for the suitable 
candidate ? Mostly the Brahmans who manage these coffee botels vote in favour 
of the Brahman vakils who belong to their caste, and the local self-governing 
bodies conducted by the Brahman vakils and other prominent Brahmans do not 
y proper attention to the welfare of the non-Brahmans. The European 
CHE ome of these institutions, who do not even in their dreams think of caste 
distinctions, cannot understand clearly the caste prejudices and the narrow views 
of the Brahmans and their zeal to promote the interests of their own community. 


_ Unless seats are specially set apart for non-Brahmans in these bodies, it is certain 
that, in our present condition, it will not be possible for us to send our 
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23. The Andhrapairika, of the 5 September, says a — 4 as the Govern- 
8 ment do not agree to give financial independence 
‘The Corporstion of Madras. 0 the Municipal Corporation, the 2 works 
in Madras will not be finshed. The Government should at least give some 
financial wy! to the Corporation. If they do, the rest of the required mone 
will be met from the Corporation funds and the drainage works will be finished. 
We hope the Government will do so soon, or the health of the city will be endan- 
gered. . . If unnecessary establishment is reduced and those who really serve 
the people are more amply paid, we hope that the administration of the Corpora- 
tion will be successful. ‘l‘here are some more streets in Madras which are 
full of stink and they require to be set right. . . We are happy to hear that 
it is due to Doctor Raghavendra Rao that the city is in a sanitary condition. 
We see that in the Presidency towns only foreigners are deemed fit for places 
like that of the Health Officer and that Indians, however talented they may be, are 
not appointed. Will not Mr. Vijayaraghava Achariyar, the present President, and 
Doctor Raghavendra Rao, the present Health Officer, do to prove to the Anglo- 
Indian papers and to the Government, that the Indians can manage their own 
affairs under a system of self-government? . . . It is not Mr. Molony alone 
that is responsible for the administration of the Corporation. The Commissioners 
also are responsible. . It is not right on the part of Mr. Molony that he 
should assert his individuality in a public report and decry the Commissioners 
who criticised the opinions of the Commissioners. . . The removal of the 
tram line from Chintadripet should first be attended to by the Government, to 
whom the matter was recommended by the Corporation. . Unfiltered water 


may affect the health of the le, and 
n people, and we therefore hope that only filtered 


24. The Manorama, of the 4th September, expresses joy at the decision of 
The nk boards ‘ena th the Government to haw the Nellore Taluk Board 
election of presidents. e to elect a non-official president and hopes that the 
Government will be pleased to grant similar 


privileges to the other taluk boards as well as to the district boards. 
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(h) Railways. 


25. A correspondent of the Prapanchamitran, of the Ist September, signing PRaPasOuAMITRAN, 
| himself as Doraiswami Mudaliyar of Conjeeveram, Sept. 1st, 1917. 


The Maleate am mail and narrates how, in a carriage in which he travelled 
the public. by the Méttupalaiyam mail from Conjeeveram to 
Coimbatore on the 15th August 3917, and which could aecommodate only 25 

ns, there were 34 passengers when the train reached Jalarpet and 30 more got 
jn at that station and how 5 more passengers were shoved into the same carriage 
by a ticket collector in spite of protest by this correspondent and says:—These 
ticket collectors seem to think that they are District Collectors. When I pointed 
out the injustice of his action to the ticket collector at Jalarpet, he quietly asked 
me to get down, if I liked. Will the authorities pay some attention to the 
vagaries of these ticket collectors at least hereafter? They huddle passengers in 
trains like cattle and there is no one to ager into this. The Railway Companies 
in India are treating the Indians very badly, while they set apart a separate 
compartment for the Anglo-Indians and afford them every convenience. If the 
Government will consider this well and redress this serious grievance, they will be 
securing the convenience of the people. 


The Lokopakuri, of the 3rd September, publishes a letter on this subject, 


The Méttappalaiyam mail and 


3 published in the Prapanchamitran of the Ist idem, 


and abstracted in this report. 


(k) General. 


26. Referring to the numerous meetings held in different places to protest 
The Wan against the repressive policy of the Local Govern- 
© present politica! situation. ‘ment and the letter said to have been addressed to 
Sir 8. Subrahmanya Ayyar by the mother of the two Muhammadan brothers who 
have been interned in the United Provinces, the Vaisyamitran, of the 13th August, 
says :— What do this letter and these meetings indicate but the new spirit that is 
actuating the minds of the people? If this spirit is exhibited in reasonable ways, 
no one van call it sedition or transgression of the law. ‘This well-considered 
activity cannot be suppressed by means of internment orders. The Government 
are bound to remove the hardships of the people. It is not fair on their part to 
brush aside intelligent opinion. Sufficient reasons have not yet been adduced for 
justifying the internment orders. The people fully believe that Mrs. Besant and 
others could not have had recourse to unjust methods. We hope the Government 
will cancel these orders without delay. It is unjust orders lke these that have 
led to the agitation about the adoption of passive resistance in India. Indian 
youths seem to be decided upon taking to it, and they expect elders of mature 
experience to lead them. Asa national spirit is spread throughout India, the 
efforts of the Government to suppress it by means of repression will only resemble 
adding fuel to the fire. Considering about it deeply, this method of passive 
resistance does not require either physical strength or pecuniary help. It is a 
soul force and every man and every race can adopt it. The effect of this force 
upon brutality pd despotism is the same as that of light upon darkness. 
Applying it to politics, it will demonstrate that a Government may be conducted 
only with the consent of the people,” so says Mr. Gandhi. Therefore the people 
should understand this. and take steps to improve their country. Some persons 
seem to make a distinction between castes, but it is not wise to do so. All of us 
are brethren born in the same motherland. This should bring us all together and 
induce us to work in union for the advancement of the country. . 
The Liva-ul-Islam, of the 30th August, reproduces an article on this 


3 subject from the Pravidan of the 23rd idem, 
The present citnation. abstracted in paragraph 42 of the above report. 


In a leader under the same heading the. Swadesamiiran, of the 4th September, 
refers to the advice given by Mr. W and the Raja of Muhammadabad that no 
room should be given for mischievous attempt of some people, who are inimical to 
the progress of the Indians and who try to create a split in the camp of the Home 


from the pen of a correspondent, which is also 
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Rulers, to succeed and that the Indians should stand united in working out the 
reforms demanded by the Congress and the Muslim League, which are the same 
as those demanded by the. Home Rule Leagues, and observes :—T here seems to 
be an impression among highly placed Government officials that the Home Rale 


movement is, except in one or two provinces, everywhere conducted by a few 
popular leaders without any support from the masses. After the Government 


interned Mrs. Besant on this wrong impression, there has been intense agitation 


throughout India and the Home Rule. propaganda based on the very reforms 
suggested by the Congress and the Muslim sue has been carried on widely. 
When the Government officials have thought it necessary to have recourse to 
several repressive measures in order to put a stop to the very s condemnation 
by the public of the internment order of the Government, it 1s really strange that 
they should try to ignore the Home Rule „ which has not gone down on 
account of these repressive measures, as not being supported by the masses. It is 
a wrong opinion on the part of some that certain communities, which are against 
the immediate grant of complete Home Rule, are antagonistic to the Home Rule 
agitation carried on at present. We should note that these communities accept 
the Home Rule ideal, and want this ideal to be reached by means of important 
political reforms. It is these very reforms that have been detailed by the 
Congress and the Muslim League and the Home Rule agitation again is based on 
thesé:‘referms. Therefore all the Indians should try, without being led away by 
misrepresentations, to understand the real objects of the Home Rule movement and 
render the necessary help in their fulfilment. We should give no room to those 
who attempt to create a wrong impression in the mind of the Secretary of State 
for India when he goes here that there is a difference of opinion among us and 
that the Home Rule movement has no support. whatever. 


The. Vaisyamitran, of the 20th August, publishes in Tamil an abstract of 
Th ‘tinal outlook the proceedings of a public meeting held at Trichi- 
__ The present political outlook. nopoly under the auspices of the local Home Rule 
League, referred to in the third paragraph on page 2220 of Report No. 54 of 1917. 
Referring tothe active efforts made by the Indians to acquire Home 
Th t condition of India. Rule for their country and the opposition of the 
bee e a ee Anglo-Indians to this, led by their organs, the chief 
among them being the Madras Mail, the Lokopakari, of the 3rd September, 
remarks :—It is really strange that the very Anglo-Indian papers, which preach to 
Indians that they should obey Government orders, should | begin to threaten the 
Secretary of State for India, who is above the Government of India. It is the 
Anglo-Indians that create a disgust in the minds of the Indians, on account of 
their improper acts and provoke them. The Government should curb them. The 
3 always enjoy privileges and the aim of the Indians is only to 
acquire the same privileges. The Anglo-Indians feel that, if the Indians acquire 
their privileges, their influence will go down. If they realise that this is a 
mistaken idea, the misunderstanding between the Indians and the Anglo-Indians 
will disappear in a way. The Government themselves have often pointed out 
that the Indians and the Anglo-Indians should have a mutual sympathy. Even 
this has not made the Anglo-Indians treat the Indians with sympathy. 


27. Referring to an article in the Madras Mail headed A word to 


| Mr Montagu,” the Swadesamitran, of the 30th 

13 oe Mail and August, observes :—Our readers are aware that 
. several Anglo-Indians, who are not at all for our 
country acquiring Home Rule now and advancing, and scme of our own people, 
who have not the courage to go against the wishes of these Anglo-Indians, are 
trying tv counteract the Home Rule activity carried on now. Though the Govern- 
ment take no direct interest in this matter, it has often. been rumoured that 
several of the bureaucrats carrying on the administration sympathise with these 
Anglo-Indians and others and evince an interest in their work. We have noted 
this often with regret. Nevertheless, it is expected throughout the country that 
the new Secretary of State will bring’ about an abatement of the repressive policy 
adopted by the officials, and instruct the Government of India to follow only 
methods approved by the people. He has been informed both by the public and 
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Members of Parliament that the first thing he will have to do before he makes 
move as aforesaid is to bring about the release of Mrs. Besant and other — 
rsons. This has exasperated the Anglo-Indian papers already and they have 
begun to come down upon him. Though no importance need be attached to this, 
all the Indians suspected that several bureaucrats and the Anglo-Indian public 
supported these papers. The note headed A word to Mr. Montagu” in the 
Madras Mail of yesterday has confirmed this suspicion. Though this note is 
worded ambiguously, one or two points are patent therefrom. Firstl y, it presumes 
that the Secretary of State intends to do something which is against the opiniow 
of the myn on the spot and threatens him that, if he should do any such thing, 
acting on the clamour of a few, and bring about the resignation of high officials, 
the Anglo-Indians and the retrograde Indians here are sure to bring about his own 
resignation. Though Mr. Montagu may take this threatening quite coolly, Sir 
8. Subrahmania Ayyar, our leader, has today sent a cable to the Prime Minister 
and the Secretary of State, so as to acquaint them with the unanimous opinion of 
the Indians. If it is a fact, as is stated by the Madras Mail, that the bureaucrats 
will, as a body, stand against the Secretary of state, when he visits this country 
in person, it is tantamount to permitting Indians to have recourse to active instead 
of passive resistance. What are we to say of the strange attitude of this paper, 
which preached a solemn sermon to our 1 that they should not indulge in 
agitation in the time of war and that, if passive resistance is begun, it would 
isplease the Secretary of State and the British public and no good would come of 
it, inculcating to its own party active resistance and agitation, even to the extent 
of making the Secretary of State resign and openly vaunting that it has a strong 
apport! For the last few days, this paper advocated severe. punishments for all 
those who talked of ve resistance. We do not know when one will come, 
who, taking it at its own word, will punish it for advocating active resistance. 
Though the Secretary of Stete may not care to suppress this paper, Mr. Morley, 
whose disciple he is, has given him a lesson, as far as the official, whos9 resignation 
is referred to by this paper, is concerned. Mr. Morley has stated: ‘‘ So long as 
I am concerned with the Indian Government, if anybody tenders his resignation 


decause he cannot have his own way against the deliberately formed views of his 


superior authorities, that resignation will be promptly and peremptorily accepted.? 


We anxiously await further developments. 


Adverting to the same subject, the Hindu Mean, of the 3lst August, 
remarks: - The threat offered by the Madras Mail to Mr. Montagu is evidentl 
the outcome of an exhuberance of loyalty. We do not think Mr. Montagu will 
finch in the least and obange his policy on account of it. Certain innuendos in the 
article of the Madras Mail show that there may be some truth in the rumour, 
which has been current in the city, that Mr. Montagu had suggested the release 
of Mrs. Besant and others and that Lord Pentland offered to resign, if such a thing 
should be done. We hope Lord Pentland will not do any such thing. When 
Sir Arthur Lawley was the Governor of Madras, he offered to resign when Sir 
Sankaran Nayar was appointed the permanent Advocate-General of Madras. But 
Lord Morley, the then Secretary of State for India, boldly stated that he was 
ready to accept his resignation. Immediately Sir Arthur Lawley toned down. 
The same story may repeat itself even now. 


Referring to the explanation offered by the Madras Mail in regard to 
Mail à its article headed A word to Mr. Montagu“, 
aud that it applied not to the political reforms to be 
introduced by him but to certain individual acts 
contemplated by him, which tend to curtail the authority of not a provincial 
Government alone, but of the Government of this country itself, the Swadesa- 
mitran, of the lst September, observes :—This makes it clear that the article in 
question referred to the internment of Mrs. Besant and her two colleagues. If the 
statements therein are correct, it shows that the Secretary of State for India has 
decided to cancel the internment orders: So it is quite natural for the Anglo- 
Indian to cry out that the prestige of the officials on the spot would 
diminish. These Anglo-Indian paper have, on numerous ocvasions, stated that 
the prestige of the officials should 


be saved ftom being tarnished. It is the 
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opinion of the Anglo-Indians and the bureaucrats that the latter can never commit 
a mistake, It is really strange that these should ignore justice and clamour for 
the prestige of the officials age supported. However this may be, we learn 
from the Madras Mail that Mr. Montagu intends to walk in a path which will 
secure for him the love of the Indians. We trust that he will not give up his 
intention, afraid of the vain threatening of the Anglo-Indians, 


The Andhraprakasika, of the 30th August, says that the Madras Mail 
; holds out a threat that if Mr. Montagu should 
recommend self-government to India all at once, 
the Europeans and the Moderates would see to his removal from his effice. It 
remarks that it is childish to tremble at the shadow and hold out such a threat. 
Mr. Montagu has the wisdom which the Mail has and isnot so blind as to put 
self-government all at once into the hands of its advocates. 


The Andhrapairika, of the 30th August, says:—When a great man 

expresses his sympathy for the Indians, it has 

1 Montagu and the Madras become a common thing with the Anglo-Indian 
at. 


papers to grow indignant at him. Mr.. 
Montagu has become the Secretary of State at a critical juncture in the affairs of 


India. Before he has become such, he expressed his firm opinion about the Govern- 
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ment of India. He has stated that he has not changed that opinion. Purity of 
administration is his ideal, and it is not in his nature to trouble himself about 
prestige. There is nothing strange in that the appointment of such officers is an 
eyesore to the Anglo-Indians. At present the political situation in this country 
is critical. The bureaucracy do not like the new aspirations of the people. The 
enforcement of repressive Jaws only increases the commotion instead of promoting 

ace. Excepting the Bengal Provincial Committee, the other seven Committees 
— resolved that Mrs. Besant should be elected as President of the next Congress. 
This shows the decided opinion of the country. Who is there now better qualified 
than Mr. Montagu to establish peace in the country? Mr. Montagu announced 
that he would come to India. This has removed the disappointment of the Indians 
and generated new hopes in them. Reuter says that Mr. Montagu has wired to 
the Government of India to inform him of all the circumstances connected with 
the internment of Mrs. Besant. From this it is plain that he is deeply thinking 
of allaying the present unrest. It remains to he seen if Mr. Montagu will hesitate 
on account of the ultimatum sent to him by the Mail yesterday. It may be firmly 
believed that the opinion of the whole country excepting a few Anglo-Indians 
supports the right endeavours of Mr. Montagu. Will no law apply to the Mail 
which has undertaken to treat the Government with contempt? As it is natural 
with the Mail to grow Angry with anyone who may endeavour to ameliorate the 


condition of the Indians, we pray that Mr. Montagu will show his wisdom by not 
hesitating to restore peace in India. 


Referring to certain statements of the Madras Mail in connection with the 
visit of Mr. Montagu to India, the Andhrapatrika, 
of the 3lst August, observes:—The Madras Mail 
threatens that if by the above words the repressive 
methods are removed all the Europeans will join in raising an uproar. Is it not 
ridiculous that the Madras Mail which has been preaching peace to the Indians all 
the while should grow so emotional and cast peace to fh winds. As it writes 
about the opinions of the authorities it would seem that it is enjoying their 
patronage. . . India should see that she helps the realisation of the good aims 
of Mr. Montagu. From all quarters of India thousands of messages should be 
sent to Mr. Montagu asking him not to draw back on account of the threats of the 
Madras Mail. 

The Provincial Congress Committee has sent today a message on this subject 
to the Prime Minister and Sir William Wedderburn pa Sa Fa i „ at ig the 
duty of the Indians to send similar messages to Mr. Montagu from all parts of 
India and help him in his good endeavours. The opinion of the Indians is made 
clear by the election of Mrs. Annie Besant to the Presidentship of the National 
Congress by the reception committee. May Mr. Montagu note all these facts.“ 


The last message of the 
Madras Mail to Mr. Montagu. 


* 
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28. Adverting to the proposal to grant self-government to the German 
, colonists in Africa at the close of the war, the 
Self-government N the = Vatsyamitran, of the 20th August, writes :—Is there 
German colonists in any doubt that we Indians are superior to these 
colonists in civilization and in every other respect? However the same right has not 
yet been conferred on us. Perhaps the Government have no mind even to consult 
us upon that matter. No question of fitness for self-government seems to arise in 
the case of these Africans, while it often arises only in the case of Indians. 


29. The Swadesamitran, of the 30th August, also gives a Tamil version of 

a portion of an article under this head appearing in 

„A whitewashing commission.” the Hindu of the 25th idem, criticising the work of 
the Commission appointed to enquire into the 

methods of recruiting and conditions of Indian labour on the estates in Ceylon 


and Malays. 
The Hindu Nesan and the a ag ee of the 4rd September, reproduce 
oo Poot an in Tamil a further portion of an article under this 
ee hee appearing in the Hindu of the 25th ultimo 
referred to in paragraph 60 of Report No. 35 of 1917. | 


30. The Hindu Nesan and the Dravidan, of the 30th and 31st August, respect- 
ively publish an abstract.of the proceedings of a 
The Home Rule League, meeting held in the Trichinopoly Town Hall on 
Trichinopoly. the 28th idem, under the auspices of the local 
Home Rule League, when Mesers. Chandrasekhara Sarma and Mantreswara Sarma’ 
are stated to have delivered lectures on Students and politics” and National 
service to the motherland during the present crisis“. A large number of students 
are reported to have been present at the meeting. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 3rd September, reproduces in Tamil the pro- 

ceedings of the, first anniversary of this league 

The Home Rule League, celebrated on the Ist idem, which appear in the 
Trichinopol} . Hindu of the 8rd September 1917. 


31. The Vaisyanttran, of the 13th August, publishes in Tamil the proceedings 

| of a meeting held in Bombay under the auspices 

The Home Rule League, of this League on the 6th idem to bid farewell to 

Bombay. Messrs. Shiva Rao and Deobhankar when they left 

for Madras to join the staff of New Indic, which appear in the Hindu of the 7th 
idem. 


32. The Vaisyamitran, of the 20th August, reproduces from the Swadesamitran 

of the 14th idem the speech delivered by the 

The Home Rule League, Hon'ble Mr. V. K. Ramanuja Achariyar on the 

Negapatam. occasion of the celebration of the first anniversary 
of this League, referred to in paragraph 24 of Report No. 34 of 1917. 


83. The Vaisyamitran, of the 20th August, publishes in Tamil a telegraphic 
3 summary of the lecture on Home Rule delivered in 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore on Bengali by Sir Rabindranath Tagore at a public 
‘Home Bele. meeting held in Calcutta on the 10th idem, which 
appears in the Hindu of the 11th idem. 


34. The Vaisyamitran, of the 20th August, reproduces the comments of the 
Swadesamitran, of the 8th August, on this subject, 


Home Rule for Indians in the hich are abstracted in paragraph 65 of Report 
Portuguese India. No. 32 of 1917. 


85..The Swadesamitran, of the 3lst August, gives a Tamil version of the 

? , reply of Sir S. Subrahmanya Ayyar to the manifesto 

Passive resistance issued by the Hon’ble Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri 

and others against the adoption of the policy of passive resistance. This reply 
4s published in the Hindu of the 30th idem. 


The Andhraprakasika, of the 28th August, says :— New India that — — 


2 ublished the article written by the Hon’ble Mr. 
Passive resistance. enkatapathy Raju and six others condemning 
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passive resistance, says that at the special meeting held last Saturday, Mr. Raju 
fought for passive pentane with zeal. Thus are the rulers and the ruled 
decei ved. Oh, advocates of passive resistance! Can you swear that all the 
people of the Madras Presidency advocate passive resistance which has been 
advocated by the self-appointed representatives of the people at the Gokhale Hall 
last Saturday? If you cannot, mend your mistake, call for another provincial 
conference, pass a resolution to the effect that the Madras Presidency does not 
advocate passive resistance, and avert all commotion by the help of truth. 


ANDERAPATRIEA, The Andhrupairika, of the Zlst August, publishes in Telugu the 


oie ta teas rejoinder of Sir 8. Subrahmanya Ayyar to the 
“su Notice against passive resist- representation published by the seven anti-passive 
a resisters. | 7 
— The Andhrapatrika, of the 31lSst August, reports that a resolution was 
ave. len 1017. ai aa assed by the Committee of Mahajana Sabha, 
Pon 4 Passive ene. — advocating passive resistance. 
— The Desamata, of the 22nd August, reports that a meeting was held at 
Aug. 22nd, 1917. oe Rajahmundry on the 16th August, in which a reso- 


lution was moved urging the necessity of passive 
resistance and the use of swadeshi articles. 


— — The Andhraprakasika, of the 29th August, says: — It is to be deemed that the 
Ang. 29th, 1917. f un necessary drama of passive resistance is due to 
i PROCS eee the fact that the people do not know the mind of 
the Government. The decrying of the authorities is reaching the skies. The 
Government are reticent. The acts, writings and utterances of the passive resisters 
suggest that the Government are afraid. What more is needed for the false words 
of the advocates of passive resistance to be believed in. Those who wish to live 
peacefully ask whether their statement that they would disobey the orders of the 
authorities and their acts, speeches and writings persuading Others to do so, are 
not unlawful. To resist without weapons is a step preliminary to resistance with 
weapons. If passive resistance is not resiste’, it may lead to resistance with 
weapons and break the peace of the country. Unless the Government put a stop 
to this passive resistance, riots, commotions, agitations and inconsiderate acts will 
not cease. The idea of passive resistance has entered the minds of students also 
and is doing away with the difference between the young and the old. It is 
setting at naught the order of the Government regarding students and pulitics. It 
is separating students from their parents and guardians. Students attend meetings 
in crowds. New India says that passive resisters at Erode liave resolved to 
hoist the Home Rule flag in their houses and exhorts the passive resisters in 
Madras also to follow their example. The authorities try to suppress passive 
resistance by peaceful methods. We cannot say how far they will succeed in 
this matter. e cannot say what aspect this scene in the drama may take at any 
moment. The elders and the Government will do well now at least to put a stop 
to the commotion. . 


AAR — The Andhraprakastka, of the 29th August, represents a certain patriot to have 
Ang. 20th, 1917. written :—It is a fact that passive resisters number only a few. It is untrue that 
all Home Rulers have agreed to the adoption of passive resistance. There is no 
truth in the writings and speeches which state that all educated men are in agree- 
ment with the Home Rulers and passive resisters. It is also not a fact that ordinary 
people know anything about Home Rule and passive resistance. It is a mistake to 
suppose that all passive resisters are great men and men who think deeply. 
Mr. Subba be and others should 7 rest satisfied with writing something in the 
pers against passive resistance. They should arrange for a meeting in Madras 
and publish to the rulers and to the world that the people of Madras are opposed 
to passive resistance. We suggest that it is their duty to see that there is no 
commotion in the country when Mr. Montagu arrives. 
eee, In a lengthy article, dwelling on the passive resistance movement, the 
ane: Siet, 1917. Tho passive resistance movement. Swadeshabhimani, of the 31st August, observes :-— 


: . (ris At present there are two opinions among the public 
regarding the advisability of adopting the principle of — ae There 
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is truth in the contention of both the parties. In the term passive resistance 
is not the slightest idea or suggestion as to any kind of oltities. It is the ‘aly 
device left to the people when all other constitutional methods have failed. It 10 
true that the movement might create some displeasure in the minds of the respon- 
sible authorities But it would be wrong to suppose that the principle will be in 
operation from the moment it ia agreed to by provincial assemblies. For, it has to 
be approved by the All India Congress Committee. How far have the resolutions 
by the Congress year after year been carried into effect? We must therefore 
expect that this resolution will share the same fate as the rest. From this point 
of view, the opposition expressed in the manifesto issued by some of the leaders 
was hardly necessary or expedient. We wonder why any manifesto should have 
been issued at all, when these leaders were at liberty to bring forward their views 
at the meeting itself. One fact, however, is evident from this conflict of views, 
namely the consensus of opinion among the district delegates and a more accurate 


measure of its strength. 


Referring to the news of Mr. Montagu’s proposed visit to India, the 8 Aurronara, 


a Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 4th September, writes :— 
Passive ae Some Anglo-Indian papers, pers as the Madras 
Mail, have began to indulge in unrestrained criticism, and talk as though they 
have the power to dictate even to the Viceroy, the Secretary of State and the 
British public, and could even get Mr. Montagu to be dismissed in case he should 
use the popalar cause. They area united body. Their strong anity has 
brought them the power to control even their rulers. These personages suy that 
if the Indians should resort to passive resistance, they have the means of putting 
down the movement, that is, they affirm that if the people should disobey any 
autocratic laws which are detrimental to their progress, they know the means of 
ending the disobedience with a high hand by sending the people to jail, etc. It 
is after this policy was adopted and hundreds of —— were punished that 
the British constitution came to be established. The writings of the Anglo- 
Indian Press go to show that a similar state of things might arise in India. 
Ur. Montagu wants both the authorities and the people to adhere to constitutional 
methods. The Parliament too desires the same. The British people follow these 
national traditions. If the Anglo-Indians should presume to know better than all 
these, and would undermine these traditions, let them. They will reap the fruit 
of their deeds. All Indians would remain on the side of the Government. 
Already Home Rule Leagues are being formed in every town and village. 
Passive resistance is being resorted to. British methods are being followed and 
laws forbidding the pursuance of those methods are being disobeyed. If those 
that disobey are sent to jail, they suffer the punishment with a spirit of resigna- 
tion. They try to feel that it is godliness and conquest of the self to suffer 
unjustly. This feeling is spreading like wild fire. It is never possible to put 
30 crores of people into jail. Nor is it possible to undermine British traditions. 
If it be ate be it so. The Indians have been a race of ascetics from time 
immemorial. It is our spirit of resignation that has protected us always. We 
should never give it up. Let us not take revenge against those that do us harm. 
If possible, let us do them a good turn. Let us pray for the reclamation of those 
that punish us. If they make unjust laws, let us defy them fearlessly. This is 
the great principle of passive resistance. Let us face all the consequences of 
adopting it. Let us pray for the Anglo-Indians too. Let us do our duty 
2 


The Mukhbir-i-Dakhan, of the <9th August, referring to the resolution 


2 regarding passive resistance put forward at the 
Passive resistance. special conference held at the Gokhale Hall the day 
before ay, makes the following observations :—A section of the Hindus 


passionately devoted to ive resistance has apparently no desire to act with 
Prudence oF fairies. ‘Their object, in moving this resolution, is to oppose every 


ent order, whether dealing with crime or prompted by expediency, and 
suffer the: e uences which means that, without having recourse to force of 


arms, the law should be broken or hampered. Fbey must be willing to go to jail 
and suffer the severest punishment rather than obéy the laws of the Government. 


Sep. 4th, 1917. 
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In our opinion. if this is not a case of downright madness and lunacy, it is certainly 
inimical to the interests of the country. 24 | 


We cannot believe that the passive resistance movement will be successful in, 
Madras. Granted for the moment that our Hindu friends possess all the necessary 
qualifications, such as spirit, courage, sincerity and determination, can they assure 
us that they are likely to obtain Home Rule or self-government by such means ? 

If not, and most emphatically not, how can this policy of spreading disorder 
and discontent in the ‘country be considered a wise one? 

We express our unqualified disapproval and utter abhorrence of this move- 
ment. It should be the first duty of every peace-loving citizen of India to support 
and respect the law. If these people desire to secure the release of Mrs. Besant 

and her associates, they should adopt legal and constitutional means. It is 
ssible that more dignified and sober arguments might induce the Government 
to relent and liberate them. 3 
We appeal to the Muhammadans to have nothing whatever to do with this 


_ unlawful procedure. 


ANDNRAFRAKASIEA, 36. The Andhraprakasika, of the 27th August, reproduces from the Andhra- 
1 17 1917. patrika a letter addressed by a non-Brahman lady 
f A passive resister. to the President, Home Rule League, Vellore, 
| which: contains: ‘I wish that without discussion passive resistance may be 


’ approved, of by all unanimously. ” 

The same paper publishes a letter from a correspondent in reply to the 
aforesaid letter which contains the following: Without union, India cannot 
obtain swaraj. Even if she gets it, it will only be the rule of Yama (the god of 


death), and not one of happiness. . The present agitation is misdirected.” 
ung. 37. The Prapanchamitran, of the lst September, also publishes in Tamil an 


— r 
— 


Bep. let, 1917. abstract of the proceedings of a public meeting 
Blame, Haale Sagp. held in Erode * the auspices of the local Home 
Rule League to advocate the hoisting of Home Rule flags, referred to in paragraph 


58 of Report No. 35 of 1917. 


es” — The Andhrapatrika, of the 3 Ist August, 1 about the case regarding 
Aug. 31st, 1917. Tice Means Dike bie aie the hoisting of Home Rule flag at Coimbatore, 
states:—. . . The Hon’ble Narasimha Ayyar 
asked the Magistrate permission to look into the records but it was refused. On 
the 28th instant the pillarand the flag were brought to Mrs. Besant, but she sent 
them back. Itis not known who sent them toher. Many hoisted Home Rule 
flags over their houses at Coimbatore. 
In the high school attached to the Coimbatore College, there is employed one 
Paramjyoti Sreshti, a non-Brahman Christian, who is a Theosophist. He is 
said to have been dismissed from service. A correspondent from Coimbatore 
writes that the reason for the dismissal is the instigation of the anti-Home 


Ralers. | 
R The Lokopakari, of the 8 ee E in Tamil an abstract of 
Sep. 8rd, 1917. | e proceedings of a public meeting held in Erode 
l. * advocating the hoisting of — flags in every 
house, referred to in paragraph 58 of Report No. 35 of 1917. 
— 38. The Hindu Nesan, © S reproduces the comments of 
Sep. 1st, 1917. 3 . € Dravida Pairika, of the 29th August, on this 
Nenn rr n the above 
* Madras, The Andirapatrika, of the 28th August, publishes in Tel the speeches 
Ang. 20th, 1917. ae ae a Poavinsias delivered at the Madras Special’ Provineial Con- 


8 ference on passive resistance, etc. It reports Mr. 

Joseph to have said:— . . The Government 
are the cause of our taking to the policy of passive resistance. Their repressive 
administration should not be allowed to go on. We must create disturb- 
ance. It is for that that we intend to use the weapon of passive resistance. 


O, young men! It is your duty to show t , 3 
action that our words A. no — 4 threats. : * 


See eee - rr ee . 


al 
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The paper reports Mr. Gopalaswami Mudaliyar to have said: If the Govern- 
ment do not enforce repressive laws, there will be no passive resistance. II they 
do enforce, we cannot but aqppt it to protect our rights of citizenship. Those 
who advise us not to take that step, should first advise the Government and’ not 
the people. 2 

It reports-Mr. G. Harisarvottama Rao to have said :—When the Government 
have made a mistake, we shall necessarily apply this weapon of passive 


resistance. 


39. Adverting to the Government order declaring that the security deposited 

by New India has been forfeited to His Majesty, 
the Vaisyamitran, of the 20th August, expresses 
its regret at this action of the Government and 


The Were India swecurit y for- 
feited. 


remarking that everything done by the Government to curtail the liberty of the 


ople will- reduce the love of the people for and their confidence in the Govern- 
ment, says :—All the editors who express themselves boldly are often being 
warned and threatened by the Government. The prestige of the editors as a 
class has gone down. The I’ress Act, as it is, does not enable one to understand 
what is an offence and what is not an offence under it. If the authorities like 
they can declare anything in a paper having reference to swaraj or liberty to 
be an offence. Liberty is a thing which we have acquired from western civili- 
sation. It is a right bestowed on us by God. If newspapers are not to have this 
divine right and speak out boldly, how can the people and the Government under- 
stand each other. It is realiy strange that when the people are crying for Home 
Rule and justice; the Government shold, without fulfilling their aspirations, 
increase their repressive measures. 


The Desamata, of the 22nd August, refers to the forfeiture by the 

; Government of the security paid by New India 
The en e. and remarks:—The Press Act is giving arbitrary 
authority to the-Government. No High Court can interfere. We hope that the 
Government who are noting the trend of public opinion will not grow more and 
more irascible, but will assume a sympathetic attitude towards the people and the 


papers. 


40. In the course of a — under the * “With the olive branch,” 
3 : the Dravidun, of the 30th August, observes :— 

Mr, Mentage'’s visit to Indie. Though the statement made by Tr: Montagu some 
days back in the Parliament raised high hopes in the minds of the Home Rulers, 
the announcement that he will go here and consult the officials and non-officials 
about the reforms to be introduced, was received by them with regret. As a 
matter of fact, Mr. Montagu will feel, after going here, that he is placed between 
two fires, as opinion regarding the future type of Indian administration is divided 
here. The Brahmans, who forma minority, clamour for wholesale reforms, while 
the non-Brahmans, who form the majority, justly claim that the reforms should 
be introduced ually. The progressive party will not be satisfied unless the 
reforms granted are at least to the extent to which they have been demanded in 
the memorandum of the nineteen non-official members of the Imperial Legislative 
Council. On the other hand, if definite reforms are now introduced in response 
to the clamour of these people, it will provoke those who believe in the wisdom 
and justice of the British rule. The introduction of such reforms will, as is 
doubted now, increase the influence and status of the class which is already 
enjoying every privilege and lead to the degradation of the majority of the 
* e, who are still trying to improve their education and lead a happy life under 
o British rule, So Mr. Montagu has a serious 8 on him in skilfully 
steering the ship of Indian administration clear of the Scylla of the impatience 
of the Brahmans and the Charybdis of the views of the non-Brahmans, who 
have already been victimised by the Brahmans. If he succeeds, by means of 
his rare fact, in bringing both the parties together in spite of their conflicting 
_ Views about the Indian administration, his work will become indelibly impressed 
on the history of this country and will doubtless be remembered by every one. 


ValsYaMITRAN, 
Devakottai, 
Aug. 20th, 1917. 
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AWDHRAPATRIKEA, 
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l. Rosdar, of the 3lst August, writes: — The glad tidings of 
Ibn Saen ae . the 1 visit of the Secretary of State has 
Mr. Montagu in India. caused no little stir jm 127 oA 22 political 
journal, in view of the present complications, puts forward its recognized opinions 
ts a a that, if it is . for Mr. Montagu to acquaint himself with India’s 
real political secrets, he should endeavour to get into personal touch with the 
leaders of the various schools of thought. Another thinks that Mr. Montagu should 
privately consult the Government officials in order to obtain information 
regarding the origin of those questionable movements that have aroused the 
suspicion of the Government. ae 
The editor of the -Jaridah-i-Rozgar disagrees with both opinions and 
observes :—From our point of view we consider tie best plan would be for 
Mr. Montagu to make an attempt to settle, in the presence of their accredited 


representatives, those differences which exist between Government officials and 


Indian leaders. There would then be no cause for complaint. : 
The Andhrapatrika, of the 28th August, refers to the remarks of the Anglo- 
3 Indian papers on tne proposed visit of 17 
Mr. Montagu’s visit. 


Montagu to India and says: — In his speech in the 
House of Commons Mr. Montagu pointed out the defects of the Government. 
No advocate of the National Congress expressed firmer opinions than those of 
Mr. Montagu . Even the former history of Mr. me, is an eyesore to 
the Anglo-Indians. . . The Indian Daily News says that Mr. Montagu’s visit 
will only augment the discontent in the country and not reduce it, that all the 
means required to encourage disloyalty oye animosities will always exist in this 
country, and that whatever boons may be conferred on the Indians, will then be 
of no use. The gist of its contention is that no privileges should be granted to 
the Indians. To substantiate this contention, it charges the Indians with dis- 
loyalty. It can easily be inferred how hostile such papers are to the Indians. 
The paper says that the extremists will never be satisfied as they will have no 
work to do if any reforms are granted to gratify the people. We want to know 
from this paper what personal advantages those who conduct political agitation 
gain. When there are many repressive laws in force, and when there 1 
on every side, only those who are self-sacrificing and who wish the welfare of the 
people will agree to suffer and not others. Only when the people are contented 
and happy, will the Government be able to govern the country efficiently. 
The object of the agitators is to promote the welfare of the people and bring the 
rulers and the ruled closer together. All the people welcome Mr. Montagu in the 
hope that his visit will promote the happiness of the people. The endeavours 


of the Anglo-Indian papers to prejudice the mind of Mr. Montagu do not show 
broadmindedness. i 


41. The Swadesamitran, of the Ist September, says: —It is a fact known to 
Students and the Government. all that it is the students of today that will occupy 


N gp erage positions in the future, and, therefore, 
unless they understand wordly affairs from now, they cannot acquire this know- 
ledge suddenly later on. It is on account of this that, in western countries, 


students are allowed to take part in controversial political discussions, and the 
lecture delivered by Lord Islington recently in the Oxford University can itself 
be quoted as an instance in point. Even in India, etudents were allowed, till a 
few months back, to take part in political meetings. It is they that have served 
as volunteers jin the Congress from the time of its inception. No serious harm 
has resulted from this. Experience being this way, there is no justification 
whatever for the order passed by the Madras and other Provincial Govern- 
ments 1 students from taking part in politics. By not attending a 
political meeting they are not rendered incapable of knowing the political 
discussion therein, for they learn it from the papers the next day. But they lose 
altogether the 5 of listening to the words of eloquent speakers. Thus 


they are deprived of one of the advantages which a student should derive in his 
educational career. This much for the students. Even on the side of the Gov- 
ernment, their object is not fulfilled. The memorial from the students of the 
Law College in Bombay and the behaviour of the students in Trichinopoly and 
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t 
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to their getting discontented with the Government ? Perhaps the Govern- 
ment, whose object 1s tan the students getting discontented on account of 
their listening to politi lectures, have failed to note that their order by itself 
tends to make the students discontented. We hear that the Madras Government 
have been er N the Principals of Colleges themselves, of the unwisdom of 
this order and yet the Government have not cancelled it. We do not think these 
restrictions will confer any real benefit either on the students or on the Govern- 
ment, which 1s evincing a r interest in the students than even their parents. 


We will point out again that there is time yet for the Government to reconsider 
the matter in a sympathetic spirit. 


Nagpore show that they resent this curtailment of their privileges. Will this not 
lea 


42. The Variakamitran, of the 2nd September, publishes the very same article 


on this subject as that published in the Hindu Nesan 
The German trade after the war. of the 10th August, which has been abstracted in 
paragraph 52 of Report No. 33 of 1917. 


43. A correspondent by ge | 7 er contributes an article 
to the Vravidan, of the 31st August, in which he 
The demand for Home Raule. dwells upon the injustice of a 8 Indians 
claiming to be the representatives of the masses, who have not yet had the benefit 
of education, and the justice of the refusal on the part of the British Government 
to grant Home Rule acting upon the opinion of the few self-interested persons, 
who demand it, observes:— Some of them, who clamour for Home Rule, are 
enjoying fire works here in place of the sound of the explosion of bombs, listening 
to the sweet voice of male and female musiciuns in the Gokhale Hall in place of 
the harrowing cry of the heroes dying in the war, seeking the company of 
prostitutes in place of the misery of the bold and valiant men who proceed to the 
front leaving their loving wives behind, driving in motor vehicles and side-cars 
and dozing in beautiful bungalows in place of the fighting of military men in 
mountain and plain, and having their fill, both at home and in hotels like 
D Angelis, and their time in idle talk in place of the fighting of the 
heroes in the front, unable to have even their rations in time. These think that 
the English Government will grant them Home Rule if they claim for it. This is 
a vain attempt. 


A correspondent of the Swadesamitran, of the Ist September, refers to the 
t services rendered to India by Mrs. Besant and the meaning of the word 
ome Rule, after the introduction of which expression by this lady every Indian 
is said to love life under it, and appeals to all Indians to work for the cause of 
Home Rule and, bearing in their minds the learned lecture delivered on this 
subject by the Hon’ble Mr. V. K. Ramanuja Achariyar at Negapatam, take a vow 
to observe the suggestions contained therein. The communication ends with a 
verse in Sanskrit, printed in Tamil characters, in praise of Mrs. Besant. 


44. A non-Brahman correspondent of the Swadesamitran, of the 3 Ist August, 
dwells upon the circumstances which necessitated 

„A timely advice at the present the holding of a special session of the Provincial 
juncture. Conference at Madras, and the expressive, though 
short, speech of the President of the conference, and remarks:—If Lord Pentland, 
who is spending his time pleasantly on the hills, had been in Gokhale Hall in 
rit on the days of the conference and noted the mental excitement and enthusiasm 
the delegates and the failure of the herculean efforts made by certain members 
of the Legislative Council to control this excitement and enthusiasm, he would, 
doubtless, have understood clearly the serious situation in which the country has 
been landed on account of his repressive measures. As we are interested in the 
welfare of the English Government, we are bound to point out that the Govern- 
ment of India should no longer blindly ignore public opinion as they have been 
, till now. When, in the face the pronouncements of Viceroys and High 
Court Judges that there is nothing unlawful in demanding swaraj under the 
British rule, we see the present Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, and the Provincial 
Governors ry inst our Home Rule movement and gagging patriots and 
patriotic newspapers 


means of strong measures, which are against the British 


VaRTAKAMITRAN, 


Tanjore, 
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Dravivay, 
Madras, 
Aug. 31st, 1917. 
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Madras, 
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SwaDRsaMITRAN, 
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rinciple of political liberty, and the serious unrest. created throughout the 
Santry on 3 of this, our heart quivers. We are terrified to see even old 
and far-sighted gentlemen, with enough of worldly experience, having found it 
difficult to curb their enthusiasm in speaking at, this conference. We do not 
know what mistakes the young men engaged in political work may commit. 
The timely advice we now offer to the Government is that they should forthwith 
release Mrs. Besant and other interned patriots and gain the love of the people by 
kindness and sympathy. To the patriots of the country we will say that they 
should control their enthusiasm and, in pointing out facts both to the Govern- 
ment and the people, use language which is moderate and within lawful bounds, 
while being at the same time dignified and definite. Our ideas, words and acts 
should be such as will infuse a sense of admiration and moral fear in the British 
public and the great Powers of the world. 


45. The Hindu Nesan, of the 3rd September, approves of the action taken 

by the Secretary of State for India in asking 

Mr. Bhupendranath Basu to Mr. Bhupendranath Basu to remain here alone, till 

remain in India. he arrives here, and thinks that Mr. Basu will be 

of much use in introducing Mr. Montagu to the Indian leaders and acquainting 

bim with the political privileges necessary for the people. 

The Aadhrapatrita, of the 28th August, refers with satisfaction to the 

news that Mr. Bhupendranath Basu will now go to 

Mr. Boapengransth Seen. England and come back with Mr. Montagu to India, 
and hopes that Mr. Basu will justify his appointment and do good to the people. 


46. The Dravidan, of the 3rd September, refers to the speech delivered by 

, Mr. Bhupendranath Basu at the Bombay Presidency 

Mr. Bhupendranath Basu’s Association, in which he is reported to have stated 
3 that the memorandum of the nineteen was drawn 
up in haste, and says:—Among the political leaders in India, Mr. Basu has an 
established reputation of being moderate and keen sighted in his views. If he 
does not act on the words of Mrs. Besant and make.the congress a tool in her 
hands, he will have to be regarded as an important leader in India. The very 
fact that he has not done so leads one to doubt whether he and other congress 
leaders like him can be regarded as the real leaders of the people. Mr. Basu 
also stated in his speech in Bombay that he would make all possible endeavours 
to get the principles laid down in the memorandum of the nineteen carried out. 
It is known to many that this memorandum is full of flaws. Then again it is 
doubtless a harmful act of his to try to stick to the principles in this memorandum 
after stating that it was drawn up in haste. It a to us thut, at the present 
juncture, it will be better to leave the administration of the Government in the 
hands of the English officials than in those of the congress officials. Any way Mr. 
Basu admits that the memorandum of the nineteen was drawn up in haste. We 
hope he will understand the truth in course of time. 


The Kistnapatrika, of the Ist September, referring to the remarks of the 


Apes Anglo-Indian pa rding the visit of Mr. 

Montague visit to ae Montagu te e — Hearing of the visit 

of Mr. Montagu to India the Anglo-Indian papers are agitated. It is said that 
the visit of a Secretary of State is opposed to custom. What? Did not Lord Crew 
come to. India and personally help in the annulment of the partition of Bengal ? 
Another obj ectioniis that it would somewhat compromise the dignity of the Viceroy. 
Why has the Viceroy been secretly trying for political reforms without consulting 
the representatives of the people? What was the ity for discouraging 
words, awe-inspiring punishments and other un pular and ous acts? II 


the Viceroy had not taken up this course of action, and if he had commanded the 
confidence of the peo le, there would have been no need for the visit of the 
Secretary of State to India nor any cause for the dignity of the Viceroy being 
compromised. . . The failure of the Mesopotamian campaign opened the eyes 
of the Parliament. The old game cannot ed hereafter. The time for 
— e 2 2 5 11 passed 2 be system of political adminis- 
| un o a radi chang Superficial colourin 
varnishing will no longer do” : ate ° p bye we ad . 
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47. In the course of a long article under this heading, a correspondent of the 
Dravidan, of the ith September, refers to the various 

| Tamil equivalents for the word Brahman“ and, 
describing how each name was given to the Brahman on account of certain good 
dose him and how the Brahmans of the present day are 

lacking in these qualities, concludes by saying that calling them 
ames, when they have not even one of these good qualities, which will entitle 
ppellations, resembles a blind man being called a man with the 

lotus eye and a most ugly follow being called Marmada, who is the personification 


Who are the Brahmans f 


qualities to 


them to such a 


of beauty. 


48, Referring to the Special Madras Provincial Conference, the Andhra- 


prakasika, of the 27th August, observes :—All the 


A split among Home Rulers. resolutions that were 


be possessed by 
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by these different 


assed in the conference must 


be said to have been approved of by these four hundred delegates but cannot be 


said to have received the approval (of all the people of this presidency. 


It is regrettable that the advice of Mr. N. Subba Rao Pantulu, etc., not to have 


recourse to passive resistance should have been discarded. 


The Hon’ble Mr. 


V. K. Ramanuja Achariyar’s fiery speech reminds us of the speeches of the Irish 
leaders, who would only push on without caring for the consequences. Need it 
be expressly stated what our young leaders, who have paid so little regard to the 
advice of elderly gentlemen, will do when they actually get Home Rule. The 
moderates will do well now at least to open their eyés to the enormities of the 
self-constituted young leaders and stop them by clearly proclaiming that it is 
unwise to take to passive resistance. 


49. The Andhrapatrita, of the 28th August, reports a correspondent to the 


The Servants of India Society. 


Bombay Chronicle to have advised the Servants of 
India Society not to stand in the way of its members 


joining the Home Rule League, which is working for India’s political liberty. 
50. The Andhrapatrika, of the 28th August, publishes in English end in 
The Behar Provincial C | — a gist of the proceedings of the Behar 


vincial Congress. 


51. The Aura patrita, of the 28th August, also publishes in Telugu a gist of 
The Central Provinces Provin- 


cial Oon ference. 


the proceedings of the Central Provinces Provincial 
Conference under the heading Passive Resistance 
and Internments ”’. 


52. The Aadlrapatrita, of the 25th August, reports that a meeting was held 
A Home Rule meeting. 
Rule banner”, and a resolution was passed protesting against the internment of 


Mrs. Besant, etc. 


at Narasayapalem village, Bapatla taluk, in which 
the President spoke on the subject of The Home 


53. A correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 28th August, says that 

The authorities and the ryots. 
they should be taught how to respect our rights and our honour. 

54. The Andhra Basaar refers to the report of the Trade Commission sent to 

The Russian trade. 


from our country and to establish industries, it is a pity that India which has the 


help of Britian and which 


and is 


many instances may be cited in which the autho- 
rities treat the ryots with contempt. He states that 


Russia, and says: —While Russia which is backward 
in every direction is trying to take raw products 


produces so many things, is unable to establish indus- 
poverty-stricken. 


Though the cost of the commission has been 


met from the Indian Treasury, the report of the commission will not be of much 
help to our merchants, for all our foreign trade is in the hands of foreigners. We 


have no trade facilities, and 


no merchants with zeal. 


| 55. In the course of an article on the protection of cows, the Andhra Bazaar 
Cows. 


appears as g 


are the subjects’? .. . 
af opinion between the people of foreign countries and ourselves. Nowhere is man 


truth. Thie 


remarks: — Whatever the Hindus say appear crazy 
to our people, and whatever the whitemen say 
also is just, for, the saying goes :—‘ As is the King 

In the matter of cows, there is a great difference 


Daa wax, 


Tas, 
Sept. 4th, 1917. 


ANDHRAPRARASIKA, 
f Madras, 
Aug. 27th, 1917. 


ANDHRAPATRIEA, 
Aug, 28th, 1917. 


A >DHRAPATRIKA, 


Madras, 
Aug. 28th, 1917. 


ANDHRAPATEIEA, 
Madras, 
Aug. 28th, 1917. 


ANDBRAPATRIKA, 
Madras, 
Aug. 28th, 1917. 


ANDHBRAPATRIKA, 


Ang. 28th, 1917. 


Anpura Bazaar, 
Cocanada 


1917. 


i not merit. India was once enjoying a good 
Seay che has been reduced to 2 condition in which she is 


for the grazing of cows, and as far as 
for food, and | 


and that foreigners do not carry ior breeds of cows. 


of its prayer to God, says: 
—— —— ato anche 


to the Divyaguanadcepita, for 
of the characters say :— Mrs. 


— 


one 

parable to the goddess of learning 
In successfully ac ishing what 
en, she has equalled Aue who did even impossible things. 


ugust, says in its leader:—lIf we 
ion of the Indian revenue is 
ucation, the difference between India 


eo rae © a 
very encouraging ucation is given free. 
U —— Teal do to alow ecendieny cdueiiien dee tren . When even in 


the midst of war, England has taken into consideration the questions of educa- 
tion and industry, how is it possible that India will keep quiet without asking for 
reforms? The Lesder has remarked that in this country only is the war said to 
stand im the way of reforms and that the Government of India have no reason to 
disregard the endeavours made by Indians to uplift the 

The same pa By whatever name Indian 


per says itical reforms are 
christened, it is admitted by all politicians that reforms in the administration of 
the country are a matter of necessity. There is difference of opinion as to what 
reforms are needed, but there is none as regards their necessity. . It is 
difficult for those that have been enjoying authority to forego it. People look 
at the world according to their own lights end not with the eyes of the world 
This is the reason for difference of opinion as regards reforms. . . Despite 
the recent reforms, there are no indications that the original principles on which 
the British administration is based have undergone any material change. The 
be people doo wh the moray ˙ tall Go'eés tapecdl tn tu oon 
t le are mercy of t an not on their na 
2 Unless these things are changed, there can be no real reforms. . . 
rulers do not agree to grant any of the reforms asked for by the National 
Congress. They have been satisfying the leaders with sweet words. 
eee 
merease, and the people ask for reforms more more. The war has wrought a 
change in the ideas of the people. The starting of New India has marked a new 
era in political agitation. Mrs. Besant has devoted her intellect and her money 
to the advancement of the new era and enlisted the 
Indians but of the whole world, towards the reform. 
ha 


The reforms 
Agitation has been on the 


the agitation as if it were a yreat offence, and have begun to shake the authors of 
it by means of threats and uasions. The rulers of the Madras Presidency 
have taken the lead in it. he utterances and decisions of Lord Pentland have 
spread the Ihe internment of Mrs. Besant has increased it. The 


number of Home Bulers has risen. The moderates have joined the extremists. 
Protest meetings have been largely held. Home Rule Leagues have been formed. 


5 el i . ih CUCU Oe Olle 
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Provincial Conferences have, met. The decisions of the rulers have been strongly | 
Mrs. Besant has been prayed for 


criticised. In all the meetings, the release of 
ananimousty 5 a. 

The as Provincial Conference met last week. The name of Mrs. Besant 
has charmed the people like magic. The adoption of passive resistance tor the 
release of Mrs, Besant has been considered a duty. The power of the old leaders 
has declined and that of the younger generation has gathered strength. The 
resolution that the adoption of passive resistance for protecting the primary rights 
of man is a duty has met with the approbation of the meeting, as also the resolution 


* 


that the release of Mrs. Besant is necessary if the people should co-operate with 
the rulers in political reforms. These resolutions are enough to let the Govern- 


ment know the ideas of the people. Mrs. Besant has long been working in the 
Madras . Under such circumstances, there is nothing strange in the 
Madras Provin Conference praying for her release. In other rovinces, also, 
the same thing has been prayed for unanimously. ‘I'he proposal to elect Mrs. 
Besant as President of the next Congress shows the trend of publicopinion. The 
rulers will do well to note this and adopt a conciliatory policy. It is an illusion 
to suppose that such a policy will affect the prestige of the rulers. Should Lord 
Pentland release Mrs. Besant and establish peace, his reputation would increase, 
the people would be well disposed towards the rulers, and the rulers and the ruled 
would be knit together in closer bonds of friendship. 


The Ravi, of the Oth August, comments as follows on the declaration of 
the 20th August:—The number of the Indians in 
every department will be increased and the power 
of self-government will be increased till full self-government is granted. This is 
what we have been long asking for. ‘This will not satisfy all, but will satisfy 
many reformers. . . Unlike formerly the reforms will be discussed beforehand 
by the public before they take the shape of a law. ‘I'he reforms may be amended 
asa result of our discussion. The extremists also may approve of the reforms, 
because of its many advantages. There is also a precaution that we should not 
ask for complete self-government all at once. We have to be grateful for 
this declaration. 


59. The Andhrapairika, of the 29th August, reports from the Leader the 

„ following remarks of the Hon’ble Pandit Malavya : — 
* M. fhe nal as opinion I do not think that Mr. Montagu will fall under the 
on Se political situation. influence of our hostile critics here, for he said after 
his appointment as the Secretary of State for India that he has not changed his 
opinions about India. The agitation will not cease until Mrs. Besant, Mr. 
Arundale and Mr. Wadia are released. Harsh language regarding the reforms 


Indian reforms. 


will cease. The establishment of responsible Government was announced as a 
So far as the Provincial Governments are. 


result of keen agitation. . 
concerned, the scheme of Mr. Gokhale does not differ much from that of the 
Congress. The Congress considered deeply about the Government of India and 
then decided. So its suggestions will not be rejected. The reforms it has asked 
for, were considered necessary for the welfare of the people. 


60. The Asdhrapatrika, of the 30th August, publishes in Telugu the cable 

sent to the Premier and the Secretary of State by 

oe sent to the Premier Sir S. Subrahmanya Ayyar on the remarks of the 
ee ny en Madrus Mail referred to in the above article. 


61. The Andhrapairika, of the g e 8 In 2 N on Reon 

| Conference, the non-Brahmans also approved of the 

The Andhras and Mr. Montagu. ideal of self-government. They Ee cared a scheme 
of self-government which almost agreed with’ the scheme of the National Congress. 
e message of the Non-Brahman movement was also heard in England, and 
Lord Islington ‘suggested separate representation in his scheme. If the 
Rue of self-government are accepted, the details may be settled afterwards. 
re is no room now for disputes. . . The Andhras believe that the Andhra 
movement is the foundation of the edifice of an Indian nation. It has often been 
made plain that the division of the country on a language basis will certainly 
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secure provincial independence. The Secretary of State is coming to India. 


The Andhras should keep ready a satisfactory scheme including division of the 
country into provinces on a language basis. The Amvhras should, with the 
co-operation of the others, see Mr. Montagu. 


62. A correspondent to the mas opty Sp of the let September, says under 
The Swadeshi movement this heading “Sir George irdwood stated: — 

Be inte wil In response to an agitation in England 
against competition from the Dacca weavers, the authorities imposed a tax of 75 
percent on all imports of yarn and cotton piece-goods. The export of Dacca 
muslins, therefore, declined gradually, and the office of resident of the East India 
Company at Dacca was removed. It is sad and reflects discredit upon the people 
of England to contrast the prosperity which Dacca enjoyed under the East India 
Company with the extreme poverty which that city suffered at the beginning of 
this century when the Imperial Parliament interfered largely with the adminis- 
tration of India by the company. When the East India Company was free from 
interference by the Parliament, the company was not only encouraging India’s 
indigenous industries, but they did other useful things also in different paris of 
the country. 1 


The paper then remarks :—Sir George Bird wood, who expressed his sympathy 
with us and showed how our weaving industry declined, ever deserves our praise. 
No comment is needed on his opinion. He discussed the grounds on which the 
charge that his countrymen caused the decline of the Indian weaving indus try 
are based. . . Cotton goods are imported into India from England and thus 
our money goes to England, and we are reduced to poverty. The people of our 
country are not able to notice this. 


63. The Andhrapatrika, of the 31st August, publishes in Telugu an article 
The Indian Christi from the Christian Patriot, which contains the 

9 following: —It is our duty to declare that we 
agree with the congress as regards the scheme of reforms proposed by it. We 
must co-operate with the Indians in trying to realise the political ideal which is 
giving new life to the people in the country. 


64. The Andhrapatrika, ot 2 31st sr ust, 8 leader wanes this heading, 
1 a observes:— The article written by the Nation under 
India and the British Empire. this heading, only reflects the. opinion of the 
Indians. ‘The Mesopotamia Commission’s report has revealed that the 
dogma that the bureaucracy is faultless is groundless. - . The Nation writes that 
those who have read the said report see clearly what a good unity has been 
lost. The Nation opines that as India did not hold a position in the British 
Empire equal to that of the Colonies, Lord Hardinge could not demand of the Indians 
the self-sacrifice which was asked of the people of the colonies. ‘The Empire 
is not theirs. To speak the truth they are dependent. When they leave 
India and go to the Colonies, instead of being regarded as citizens of the Empire, 
they are treated very meanly. When some pressure is employed from London 
or from the Colonies as regards its rights the bureaucracy tries its best to prevent 
them from being reduced. . . Simla (Government) cannot rise beyond this.” 
The Nation states that Lord Hardinge did not make India, which has not received 
the benefit of freedom, to bear the burden of War as he was afraid of frontier as 
well as internal disturbances. We do not take these words to be true. Despite 
the public statement of Lord Hardinge in the Parliament that the whole Indian 
army was despatched to the various scenes of war and the peace of India was 
maintained with an army of only 15,000, we cannot understand why the Nation 
holds such a wrong view. . . When war was begun Indians from all quarters 
sent the message that they were quite prepared to make any sacrifices for gaini 
victory in the war. Even Mr. Tilak , the leader of the nationalist party, expre 
the same idea. But the difficulty of Lord Hardinge to accept these offers was 
clear. It is said that Simla Government was afraid that when India is prepared 
to protect the liberties of foreign countries, she may demand her own liberty. 
Can it be possible for even Lord Hardinge to be able to discard the opinion of 


. Simla all at once? The Nation says that if the rulers had promised to try to lay 
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the foundations of Indian self-government, it would have been possible for Lord 
Hardinge to create any number of battalions of the Indian army. . . It 
writes: ‘‘ When a dependent nation does not share with us our rights, it cannot 
bear our responsibilities.” ES tas 3 

A member of the Viceregal Council is said to have observed that India did 
not render such help as the colonies did. In reply, the Nation says that India is 
not governed as the colonies are. 1. 1 


65. With reference to the r of Mrs. Annie Besant to the presidentship gener. 
! the. National Congress, the Aadhrapatrita, of the aug. sist, 1917. 
Eisstion of Mss. Ganic Bernt ' 94. August, reports the Indian Patriot to have 
to the Presidentehip of ithe ; : | 
National Congress. said :—‘* Mrs. Annie Besant now represents the very 
cause of the Indian self-government. When she 
was interned, that cause was treated with contempt. Her election does not only 
strengthen the cause of self-government, but it also serves as a reply to the 
Madras Government for thé grave injustice done to her by them. 


The Andhraprakasika, of the 30th August, says:—The regard that the 

: Government have for societies such as that of the 

en Besant and the National Servants of India disappears day by day on acoount 

Ge as of their connection with the National Congress. 

We are seeing how the Indians are regarded by the Government by auch connection. 

The Hon’ble Mr. K. V. Rangaswami Ayyangar went to Calcutta and is persuading 

the people there to elect Mrs. Besant for the office of President of the next 

Congress and to incite the people of Bengal to passive resistance. Bengal is 

not like Madras. The fire there kindled will not be easily extinguished as the fire 
in Madras. So the leaders will do well to nip this endeavour in the bud. 


66. A correspondent to the Andhrapatrika. of the 3lst August, refers to the 
Water decision of the Privy Council in the Urlam Zamir- Ang. sist, i917 
ace aap dari water-cess case, and observes:—. . . The 
Government believing that the powers already possessd by them are insufficient 
have been trying to enact a complete law regarding water sources. Owing to 
war it was postponed. May no danger be caused by new enactments in future to 
the permanent rights for water established by the decision of the Privy Council. 
When the decisions of the courts do not appear to be in agreement with the opinion 
of the Government it is usual to cancel them through the Legislative Councils. 
It cannot be said what the zamindars, who follow the opinion of the Government, 
would say then. Ihe Urlam Zamindar, who could afford to do so, fought for 
getting the water-cess levied by the Government, arbitrarily without an eye to 
justice, cancelled, spending a large sum of money and believing that justice could 
not be obtained — by an appeal to the Privy Council. But what about the 
fate of the poor people? Attempts were made even to deprive the Indians of the 
right of condemning the acts of Government by filing suits in law courts. But 
the attempts did not succeed. In India the English Government has its unshak- 
able. foundation in judicial institutions. In so administering justice, if the authori- 
ties behave autocratica lly, it is clear to all how difficult and expensive a task it 
would prove to be for the people to obtain justice in law courts. In contending 
for a claim in the law courts, it is often seen that the Government works like an 
ordinary y, making efforts solely to win the case. We know by experience 
how the Government make use of the laws that are in their own hand. May the 
Government rule the country so as to be conducive to its prosperity, without 
ing heavy taxes as regards water-supply, which are proving very burdensome 
to the people. 


67. The Kisixapatrika, of the 1st September, writes under this heading as “srararama, 
28 —It is omnes that the coming session of Sept. ist, 1917. 
the Congress wi ove v important. 

The relations that subsist between the British Em — and the different members — 
of it are going to be readjusted. . . How can India escape the effects of this 
movement? The repressive measures of the rulers and the strong opposition 

of the ruled are indications of this great commotion. Do not sup that the 

national movement that is agitating India today is confined only tothis | part of the 

country alone. . | : 
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A new incarnation. 
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Though by birth Mrs. Besant is an English lady, she is a reformer belonging 
to the whole world. The love of social freedom of the westerners is incarnate in 
her. The benevolence of the Indians has taken hold of her. Equality of all men 
is her aim. The echo of her voice has been heard in all lands. Her message ig 
the regeneration of mankind. . . The several national movements are not 80 
many devil‘dances. They all tend to the same goal, and the same end, and to the 
realisation of the same ideal. Call this new idea that manifests itself by whatever 
name you like. Call it Avatar in the language of the Vishnavites, or“ Christ” 
of the Logos, or the Superman” of the German philosopher. Whatever name 
we give, the knowledge of the man who has no faith in that idea is useless. 
Leaders that have no vision of this universal idea are unfit to lead. Unlesg 
all countries become free, unless all nations gain their liberty, unless all societies 
become enlightened, that idea will not be realised. To proclaim this message 
there is no holier place than the banks of the Ganges and the city of Calcutta. 
That message has to be voiced forth by a woman in thg form of a mother. Who 
else can that woman be than Mrs. Besant? 


68. The Kisinapatrika, of the Ist September, referring to the repulse met 
Seis Vith by the Andhra leaders in the recent Madras 
Madras Provincial Conference Provincial Conference, observes:— The repulse 
and the Andhra leaders. met with by the Andhra leaders in the Madras 
Provincial Conference on last Saturday is regrettable but it is natural. It is not 
surprising that persons, who do not understand the signs of the times, and who, 
clinging to old ways even during critical times, try to oppose the new spirit, should 
meet with a repulse. . . All that Hon’ble Mr. Narasimha Sarma, the Hon’ble 
Mr. Ramachandra Rao and Mr. Subba Rao Pantulu, etc., can do is to put small 
questions in the Legislative Councjls and to get laws of little importance enacted, 
for bettering the administration. It is such great men as Sir S. Subrahmanya 
Ayyar and Mr. Gandhi alone that are fit to be nation builders. 


69. The Desamata, of the 22nd August, gives in Telugu a gist of the corre- 

The Al Hilal spondence that passed between the editor of the 

3 Al Hilal and the Government about his allowance 

and about permission requested for going to the mosque for praying. The paper 

says that he resolved to go to the musque even if the Governinent should withhold 
their consent to*his request. . 


70. Under this heading the Desamata, of the 22nd August, says: Though the 
8 n Indians have even now the same respect for Mr. 
‘Mr. Gokhale’s scheme of re- Gokhale as while he was alive, they cannot now 
forme. ee to his scheme of reforms. Since that scheme 
was drafted, the world has developed considerably. The ideal of every count 
and every nation now is a democratic form of Government. Mr. Gokhale 
stated that the Government themselves may appoint members to the Executive 
Council. The Indians do not now agree to “this, but want that half the number 
of members of the Executive Councils should be elected by the members of the 
Legislative Councils and that the Executive Councils should be responsible to the 
Legislative Councils. This is the key to the Government of India. Unless this 
key is in our custod y, we will not profit. The reforms that India now 
wants sre those proposed by the Congress and the Moslem League. India will 
not accept anything short of these reforms. Until those reforms are carried out, 
India cannot but go on agitating in a constitutional way. 


71. The Desamata, of the 22nd August, says:—All countries are trying to 
11 stand the great future commercial competition. 


While even America with its industries and indus- 


trial knowledge greatly developed, is making great efforts to withstand the future 
competition, it needs no saying what great e 


a , Rorte we who are very backward in 
technical education have to make. In order to spread industrial education in 


their country, the United States of America have enacted separate laws. 
The Government of India should note what a. great’ amount. America spends 
annually on industrial education, and make the necessary efforts in this matter in 
ee 14 not make such efforts soon, we not only cannot stand the com- 
tion | come into existence as a result of the of i i 
owledge, but will be blotted out of existence. * 1 2 
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72. The Desama ia, of the 22nd August, gives in ‘Telugu the N of the . 
3 Bengalee on the circular of the District Judge of Aug. 22nd, 1817. 

The District Judge rire se Guntir calling for a list of the names of pleaders * 
on behalf of the Home Rule and the swadesni movements, and hopes that 


a“ Court and the Government will interfere in the matter and see that no 
ge in future does such things. 


73. The Desamata, of the 22nd August, publishes in Telugu the letter _D™s«mat, 


Rajahmundry 
The letter of Commander addressed by Commander Wedgewood to Sir Subrah- ug. 22nd, 1917. 


manya Ayyar, Mr. Rangaswami Ayyangar and 
Wedgewood. Mr. Ramaswami Ayyar. 


74. The Andhraprakasika, of the 30th August, publishes a letter from the pen rn, 
ae ere eee of a correspondent urging the undésirability of ng. s0th, 117. 
Rice mills at Kajabmundry. = sanctioning the keeping of rice mills at Rajah- 
mundry on the ground that they make the surroundings insanitary, and remarks :— - 
Our industries are in an infant stage, and we do not like that they should be 
discouraged. These mills turn out raw rice und so they cannot be a nuisance. 
It is therefore not right to put an end to this industry. If those who object to 
the keeping of these mills are not satisfied with this, they will be satisfied, if they 
see the nuisance caused by mills in Madras, and by the tramways in the narrow 
streets of Chintadripet, which sometimes cause danger to life. 


75. The Andhrapatrika, of the 3rd September, says:—Under the system of Amn, 

indentured labour, the chastity of woman has Rept. ard, 1517. 

Indentured labour. suffered, and murders have prevailed. The inden- : 
ture system has eclipsed slavery. The Government of India themselves have 
noted that that system has no place in the civilised world. They have earned 
the gratitude of the Indians by directing the stoppage of that system under the 
Defence of India Act. This step has allayed the resentment of the people. But 
the people are not sure that the system will not be revived after the war, and so 
the cause of agitation has not yet fully left their minds. The Government 
: of India deserve the thanks of the people for publishing the report of the London 
Committee, for giving the people an opportunity to review it, and for promising 
that the old indenture system will not N re-established . . India should have 
the power to retaliate the wrongs to which the Indians are subjected in the 
colonies. If there were such power, no one in the Empire would venture to 
subject the Indians to disabilities. Is not self-government necessary if India 
should have such a power? It is plain that self-government is the chief means by 
which the Indian ‘problem in the colonies can be solved. We therefore pray that 
at this juncture the question of self-government also may be satisfactorily solved. 


76. Referring to an article contributed to * Coepenenes entitled National Auna, 
reconstruction”, the Andhrapatrika, of the 3rd ard, 1917, 
Federal Government. September, says :—Under EN system, all 9 
parts of the Empire should have equal privileges. If India secures a suitable 
place in the Empire, it will not only help to widen the Empire, but will bring 
about a confluence of the east and the west. The writer of the article states that 
the high ideal which will help to uplift India has begun to bear fruit. He says :— 
„India now entertains a new desire to be constituted into a federation of 
_. -Provinces. Under that system every province should be constituted on the basis 
of language. It should have the power of self-government and should be under 
the control of a powerful Government only in matters relating to the Empire.” 
This article shows that the principle of constituting provinces on a language basis 

is gaining ground. , 


77. A correspondent to = Andhraprakasika, of the 31st August, says with An, 
eS eference to the disproportion of Non-Brahmans to 2 Siet, 1917. 
? Brahmans in public serviee :—The remedy for this 
evil is this. The higher Revenue and Criminal Tests should be open to under- 
graduates and to those who hold school final certificates. A certain fixed number 
A appointments should be allotted to each class. Till that proportion is reached, 
Bd l.clerks of Divisional offices and the Husur Sarishtadars should be Non- 
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78. The Andhraprakasika, of the 1st September, says :—It is plain from 

; Standing Order No. 128 of 1854 issued by the 

Allotment of appointments. Revenue Board that the Government intend that 

the officers in the Revenue Department should be members of different castes. 

If the Collectors strictly follow this order, they will be doing great good to the 

Non-Brahmans. There is ge scope in the Registration Department to 

encourage Non-Brahmans. In the Judicial Department also Non-Brahmans 
should be encouraged. 


79. A correspondent to the - ring ee of the 3rd September, — The 
a 1 Madras Mail states that the proposed establishment 
Industrial research institutes. of an industrial research institute in Japan will cost 
Rs. 75 lakhs, and this ccst will be met by the Tokio Trades Association and the 
Royal family. This not only serves as an example to our rulers, but also helps 
the Zamindars and big merchants to request the Government to establish a similar 
institute on the lines of the Japanese, at their own cost with the help of the 


lovers of the country. It is strange that our rulers have been indifferent in this. 


matter. Foreigners are adopting new methods according as they find them 
necessary. Our rulers also should give up their indifference and help to improve 
our industries. The selfish Europeans who suppressed our trade in the 
time of the East India Company and gave importance to their machine-made 
goods are the cause of the ruin of our industries. They did not help our indus- 
tries and our labourers but worked incessantly for their own selfish ends. The 
Lancashire merchants who brought pressure to bear on the Parliament and made 
our rulers indifferent, are the cause of the decline of our industries. 


80. The Andhraprakasika, of the 3rd September, says under this heading :— 
3 The Brahman Home Rulers go to every district 
The swaraj agitation at Gopi- and make speeches on Home Rule. What do the 
settipaliem, illiterate masses know about Home Rule? They 
may, perhaps, think that it is a movement against the Government. It will there- 
fore be well to pass laws to suppress these disturbances. 


81. The Andhrapatrika, of the 4th September, reports the Secretary of the 

: Masulipatam Home Rule League to have wired the 

1 The Masulipatam Home Rule following resolution of a meeting: — This meeting 

— is of opinion that if the Government do not take the 

necessary steps to release Mrs. Besant, etc., who have been interned without trial, 

by the time fixed by our elders, the people should be exhorted to agitate consti- 

tutionally and to resort to the adoption of passive resistance, if necessary, in 

ore to repressive measures which curb the freedom of the individual and of 
speech. 

82. Under tais heading, the Hiiakarini, of the 26th August, reports John 

3 Stuart Mill to have said: — There is meaning and 

m truth in being ruled by indigenous kingly power, 

but there can be no meaning in one nation being governed by — * One 

nation keeps another under its control to gain its own ends. It turns the other 

nation into a machine for making money, and converts that other nation into a 
cow-fold for its own advantage. 

The paper reports Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji to have said :—The English who 
are God likeand are of good nature have thought it best to keep the Indians under 
the rule of a lower class of 1 2 of their country. 

The paper reports Mr. J. M. Maclene to have said: —A large portion of India’s 
money goes to England in the shape of home charges. A third part of the rest is 
used for the maintenance of the army. In truth, only a small portion of India’s 
mone An = * 1 as 

e paper has also the followi uotation* 
ets Rs. 55 thousands annually 8 the ‘British 
India, a poor member of the Empire. is paid an annual 


The British Prime Minister 
, but the Viceroy of 
salary of Rs. 24 lakhs. 


83. A correspondent to the Kistnapairika, of the let September; to 
Andbre leaders and passive the notice given by some Home Rulers were 


resistance. opposed to passive resistance just before the holding 


the Madras Provincial Conference «recently, 
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«bserves:—‘*. . Had Messrs. Subba Rao Pantulu, Ramachandra Rao, Sarma ee 
and Venkatapathi Raju who signed the notice ascertained popular opinion regard. ee 
ing the internments, self-government, etc., they would have been able to find out 
that it was the opinion of the majority of the educated people that the weapon of 
ive resistance must necessarily beemployed. Why did they not make it clear 

whether the views expressed by them were their own and whether they were or 
were not the views of the people also. As the said gentlemen did not 
observe the popular opinion they lagged behind now as in the case of the. Andhra 

rovince movement. It would appear that the people have to push them forward 
and that they are not able to lead the people boldly. I very much regret that 
they have brought on the Andhras the disrepute of their being greater cowards 
than the Tamils. : 


a 


84. The Kistnapsirika, of the Ist September, publishes in Telugu the letter Ern, 
of Miss Doratha giving a brief sketch of the history Sep. 10 1917, 
of woman suffrage in England, which contains the . 
following:“. . ‘Thus were spent fifty years. 

Thousands of memorials were submitted to the Parliament. Meetings were held 

incessantly. The whole country praised our movement. The leaders in the 

country ever spoke sweetly on the subject, but they did not appear to take any 

steps about it. ‘They did not appear to mind us unless they were pricked 

to the quick. That is why we gave up the softness natural to women and assumed 

an attitude of roughness. . . When a protest meeting was held by women 

suffragists they were arrested and sent to the jail. . . We, then, began to 

employ passive resistance. . . When we forced our way into the Parliament 

in bete of seven each, one batch after another was arrested and sent to the 

jaill. . As hundreds of us were thus arrested the jails could not ‘old us and 

we were therefore let off. 


“ We worried the Government in all ible ways. In 1911 Census 
could not be taken. The Government could not do anything and they kept 
quiet. Thus have we gained our end.” ä 


85. The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 4th September, writes: — We know that Se Asarvpaya, 
Postal facilities. village schoolmasters in India are already doing Sep Id, 1017. 
the work of postmasters as well. In England, shop- 
keepers too are entrusted with postal work, such as vending stamps, receiving 
parcels and letters, etc., in addition to their own regular calling. The postal 
authorities have proposed to introduce this system in Kandy, e In the 
larger towns in India, the public are put to great inconvenience in consequence of 
the enormous distance between the post office and their place of business. We 
* think it highly necessary that there should be similar post offices in shops 
in India. | 
Referring to the news regarding the Labour Conference in London on the Su- Azurunaya, 
28th August, under the presidency of Mr. Henderson, the Sampad Abhyudaya, of * mt. 1517. 
the 3rd September, writes: The labourers are the men who provide all the 
necessary equipment for the continuance of the war. In every country the 
welfare of the people rests in their hands. If they should strike what can the 
soldiers or the military authorities or even the administrators do? One has there - 
fore to think twice before overriding their wishes. It is well that this fact has 
been realised. Mr. Henderson though a Cabinet Minister, resigned his office and 
dared to differ from the authorities regardless of their displeasure, and by joining 
the labour party and attempting to bring about peace proved his highly conscien- 
tious nature. It is underst that he is organising an international labour 
conference so 4s to bring the war to an end through the influence of a united body. 
It is not easy for these men to control the military authorities and the military 
autocrats who are blinded by passion and r But it is also true that great 
men have untiring energy in surmounting difficulties. If they succeed in their 
attempt, they will have saved the whole world. ‘These activities of the Labour 
party are highly laudable. God will be on their side, We hope that they will 
Proceed with their work heedless of obstacles and bring success to the noble cause 
ey | 


y have in view. 


8 of women in England 
and passive resistance. 
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86. In a leading article, the Shimoga Vritlanta, of the 29th August, referring 

a 1 55 to Mr. Montagu's proposed visit to India, 7 

Reforms and olass represen- that there can be no doubt that the British who are 
tation in the public service. fighting this great war for the vindication of justice, 


will, at the close of the war, give the Indians full powers regarding the internal 


administration of their country in recognition of the heroic’ sacrifices made b 

them in the service of the empire. The paper proceeds to remark that it is 
deplorable that, at such a supreme moment of expectations as this, there should 
be any signs of class differences, such as between the Brahmans and the non- 


’ Brahmans and that it is to be hoped that the authorities will not deviate from the 


‘Qaumi Reporr, 
Madras, 
Aug. 27th, 1917. 


Qaum: Rwonr, 
Madras, 
Aug. 27th, 1917. 


established practice of entertaining men in the public service on considerations of 
merit alone, inasmuch as the principle of proportional representation of particular 
classes and communities will have the effect of creating disunion and mutual ill-will. 
87. The Qaumi Report, of the 27th August, writes:—Progress has been, is 
a 1 1 5 oe and will e. to be, made. Rights have been, 
Our condition in India — No. 1. are being, and will continue to be, granted. The 
question, however, is how far have we advanced and how much success can we 
lay claim to? India is like a white elephant and we are like unto its tail, or take 
it, we resemble its tusks which are not used for mastication but for show. Our 
name is mentioned in meetings, petitions and debates, and we are made to ap 
to be in an exalted position, but when favours are granted we are relegated to the 
limbo of forgetfulness. Are we to be content with our present position? Are we 
born in India simply to live and die? Have we no distinct share in the prestige 
and honour of the country and, the empire? We, Muslims, handed over our 
Empire to the English on the understanding that they would safeguard and 
preserve us, but they have left us out in the cold on the plea that we have 
neglected to safeguard and preserve ourselves. It is true that we have been 
guilty of this crime, and it would be idle to attempt to refute or contradict the 
charge. Had we entered into the secrets of the State immediately after the 
kingdom had departed from us and accepted the responsibility of Government in 
whatever way was possible, there would have been no occasion for us to complain. 
Perhaps some will say that the mistake lies with the Muslims, as they are 
fifty years behind in educational progress. If this argument is sound, how is it 
that we are being assured of obtaining equal rights under Home Rule. All our 
votes taken together will not equal even a third of those of the Hindus and we, 
who are fifty years behind in education, will be fifty years behind in the field of 
political preferment. Although this will be a dignified retreat and a tactical defeat, 
yet why should our nationality suffer this blow ? 


_ The condition of the Madras Presidency, especially, gives us concern with 
reference to the higher official posts in the Government. In our Presidency it 
has come to this that as many as 478 appointments are held by Hindus while only 
49 have fallen to the lot of the Muhammadans! Can any one show any compari- 
son between the figures 47S and 49 ? 

The fact is we are either being drawn into the vertex of indifference or being 
drowned in the depths of the ocean of flattery, but we are not given to realise the 
situation. On the one hand, a few flatterers have made the Government neglect 
us, and on the other, some foolish friends, being deceived by false praise, are 
puffed up with pride. The result is that the Government consider we are happ 
and, our compatriots tp we are well off. How long are we to put up wit 
idle show ? Offend or please we cannot but complain thus— ’ 

12 long 22 to n silence f 
ow refrain from speaking of the world i 

I burn, I burn, how long is 2 be . e 
88. The Caumi Report, of the 27th August, has an item which runs thus:— 
The cinesstograph. It affords us some ure to learn that, on the 
tik cue Sth September, the Hon’ble sir William Vincent 
will introduce a Bill in the Imperial Legislative Council to reform N 
f the 


exhibitions. These moving pictures have begun to drain the pockets o 


4 


people of the country, and it is apprehended, should this kind of silent teaching 


and education go on, the unfortunate Indians will be infected with the virus of 
occidental fraud and chicanery. 
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89. The Jaridah-i-Rosgar, of the 29th August, referring to the absurd views 

seal? expressed at the special meeting of the Madras 

The Raue * Confer- Provincial Conference recently held at the Gokhale 

Ane Hall, makes the following observations: —In fact, 

our compatriots did not act with foresight, gave prudence to the winds, and in 

their precipitancy did not reflect with Whom they are contending. The ultimate 
result will, in the words of Saadi, be— 


Whoever a. with an iron fist 
Only injures bis delicate wrist. 


These miserable people gratuitously defamed other Hindus also who were 
opposed to such an unworthy movement. It is true 


When one member of the community commits an act of folly 
Both high and low share in the disgrace. 


Our just, wise and impartial Government has given an opportunity even to 
these foolish persons to turn over a new leaf. They know our sympathetic 
Government have often overlooked their misdeeds? They know on whose account 
and why the Press Act has been passed, and they see on what grounds internments 
are being made. All these calamities have been brought on you by yourselves. 

The editor, addressing his compatriots, says, The stent be of the law is an 
unpardonable crime. The Government frames laws to suit the time and the 
occasion. You have no right to try to nullify them; on the contrary it is your 
duty, as far as possible, to obey them. 

It is through God’s mercy that the English have been made the rulers of 
India; and it is under their protection that every community can live in peace 
and tranquility, none making them afraid. 

Our sacred law lays down that in the case of ruler under whose sway every 
section enjoys peace and security, to take up arms against him is absolutely 
illegal ; in fact rebellion which God Almighty abhors. 


90. The Qaumi Report, of the 29th August, refers to the late Mr. Gokhale’s 

2 „„. proposed scheme of reforms for India published by 
aint 2 His Highness the Agha Khan as advised by the 
— a. „ Ans men’ deceased and says:—The public have neither 

approved his legacy of reforms, nor admitted that 
His Highness has conferred a Genel on the country by publishing it; on the 
contrary they dispose of the question with the observation that it contains nothing 
they did not know already. 

We know this is not the time for submitting schemes, still it is necessary to 
consider how far the reforms, that are being talked about all over the country, 
are advantageous to Muhammadans, and how we can maintain our national 
position. The fact that we have no official relations with a foreign power is an 
open secret. Hindus have nothing to do with the foreign policy of the Empire 
and they can acquire Home Rule within the boundaries of India. But does not 
His Highness consider it necessary that, in order to maintain and strengthen 
Muslim religious obligations and our loyal relations with the British Government, 
we should reconsider our demand and advise the Government in a manner which 
will enable it to appreciate our relations with it and to guard against mistakes in 
future ? 7 

In these circumstances it is our duty to keep ae G-. with the foreign 
policy of our Government and to endeavour to strengthen the bonds of mutual 
relations. ) 


91. The Caumi Report, of the lst September, referring to a lengthy article by 
il te Doctor Sir Subrahmani Ayyar published in the even- 

f ing papers of the day before yesterday in which 

the writer invites the people to embrace the cult of breaking the law, and proves 
to them the legality of such action, writes: — We et very much that, despite 


J ammpam-1-Resaan, 


um Rzporr, 
Madras, 
Aug. 29th, 1917. 


Qaumx Rerort, 
Sept. Ist, 1917. 


his age and experience, he has disregarded the rule of expediency. We were 


under the impression that Sir Subrahmani Ayyar would express an opinion in the 
matter that would have put an end to unlawful agitation. 

But in proving the innocence or obtaining the release of Mrs. Besant and her 
two associates they should never have had recourse to transgression of the law 
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and violation of administrative rules. We are even more responsible for the 
maintenance of peace and tranquility than the authorities themselves. Governors 
or Collectors are required to do their duty in the offices they hold, and for which 
they are paid, but ours is a natural duty and it is here we have to pay our last 
debt to nature. ; 

Our commonsense demands that we should oppose the law by constitutional 
means, expose flaws and drawbacks of the law and meet the law with law. Had 
this been a religious matter we should have had very little regard for occasion and 
expediency, for religion supersedes all. But it is folly to cause a great stir and 
to endanger lives for the sake of a single political or administrative enactment. 
If Mrs. Besant and her associates have suffered the ignominy of internment it is 
nothing for them to be elated or downcast about. ‘This is a sacrifice which every 
patriot or lover of liberty is bound to raake. If, by the force acquired by breakin 
the law, we nullify law, it means that we are refusing to make our sacrifices an 
are afraid of internment and death for patriotism sake. 

Perhaps our compatriots have not yet tasted the delights of such sacrifices, 
but Muhammadans know from the beginning what these signify. 

In spite of all this Muhammadans do not consider the breaking of law 
justifiable. 


92. The Qaumi Report, of the Ist September, writes :—We learn from Reuter 
. that Mr. Montagu has asked the Government of 
Ultimately the same thing has India, for all papers connected with the internment 
rr sad aa of Mrs. Besant. We have been complaining that 
attention has not been drawn to the case of interned Muhammadans but the 
Muhammadans have taken no notice. Inthe end the expectations of the agitators 
have been realised. 
Will the Muhammadans now abandon the refrain of sacrificing rights and the 
submissive—Very good, Sir ?— 
It is true—As long as the baby does not cry, the nurse will not give it milk. 


ERRATA. 


Report No. 34. 


Page 2218, paragraph 19, line 11, substitute, for of after wisdom. 
* ‘a N grant for Grant. 
Pages 2218 and 2243, paragraphs 19 and 92, lines 19; 2, 3 and 4, insert 
„“ after “ Muslims”, Stewart, Regiment and “ that ”. 
Page 2243, paragraph 93, margin, insert the“ before League 
„ 2244 on 93, line 1, insert “have” after We”. 


Report No. 35. 


Page 2261, paragraph 26, 3rd line, for road” read Road “. 
„ 2262, 12th line from the top, for soould” read ** should “. 
„ 2274, paragraph 50, 10th line, for Mr. Gokhale that” read “that 
Mr. Gokhale ”’. , 
„ 2283 


1 83, 9th line, insert the word “ towards“ after the word 
„ contributed ”. 


Issued, 11th September 1917.) 
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District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
to the Chief Secretary to Gevernment, Judicial Department, a brief 
report of any local complaint which appears to them to call for notice, 
explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, if any, is 
being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed 
‘te be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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4 
ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY INDIANS. 


II.—Homer Apwiuterestion. 


(6) Courts. 


1. New India, of the. 13th September, remarks:—‘‘Our readers must have 
perused, with utter amazement, the document which, 

The Coimbatore Home Rule we suppose, must pass for judgment in the Home 
wag cays. Rule — case and which Mr. Mac Michael has 
transmitted to Mrs. Besant and Messrs. Arundale and Wadia through the Censor. 
1 The statement that the state of feeling was such, etc., is obviously, as all 
people acquainted with the English language will unhesitatingly admit, a state- 
ment of opinion, of inference or impression and not one of fact which could be 
testified to by persons who said or heard anything. No witness was produced 
either by the Superintendent or by the District Magistrate to show the souree or 
sources of the information upon which both these extraordinarily imaginative and 
active European officials of the district formed that impression. The worst 
vet of it was that only the Magistrate who tried the matter spoke of his personal 
nowledge ; the l’olice Superintendent who testified on oath would not be tendered 
for cross-examination by the parties whose liberties have been so ruthlessly 
interfered with. Mr. MacMichael may not care what impression this kind of thing 
will make upon even the most casual man in the street as to the manner in which 
justice is rendered in such matter; but surely if he was personally aware and 
satisfied of the imminence of the riot which justified his action under section 144, 
it was pretence of the most preposterous kind and a most unjustifiable waste of 
public time and money to hear evidence on the other side and to listen to od 
ments which ex hypothesi were in direct contravention of his personal knowledge 
‘whatever it may have been. Is the public to hohl then that because 
Brahmanas and non-Brahmanas are on strained relations in Coimbatore, therefore 
. E le belonging to the one or the other of these communities, presumably the non- 
rahmanas, would straight away run mad and commit rioting or affray on seeing 

a red and green flag? -We.have yet to know that the educated people of Coimba- 
tore have imbibed the qualities of the Spanish bull so as to get into the arena of 
the round roads of Coimbatore extension and run amock among the peaceful 
citizens of the locality. . We sincerely hope that before it is too late the 
High Court will be enabled to intervene and remove such mischievous impressions 
as the judgment of Mr. MacMichael will undoubtedly produce, that the law is 
powerless to put down the lawbreaker or to protect the liberties of the peaceful 


citizens.” 
(d) Education. 


2. New India, of the 13th September, states:—‘‘ The considerable amount 
Students and politi of discontent with which Government Order 559 

ae ee Sere was received when it was issued materialised a few 
weeks ago into a concrete protest when 200 of the under-graduates in the Trichi- 
nopoly colleges declared their intention of attending political meetings in spite of 
the prohibition. ‘This action has been followed up at Guntiir, Coimbatore and 
Rajahmundry ; and the depth of feeling may be gauged from the fact that within 
the last three days nearly a thousand under-graduates of the various colleges in 
Madras have signified their willingness to convene a meeting of protest against 
the Government Order. . . So far, we have refrained from expressing any 
= on the action taken by the students in the mufassal, and contemplated in 
Madras. We have, however, no hesitation in saying, though we may be running 
counter to a — body of public opinion, that the attitude of the students, which 
their action bespeaks, must have the heartiest sympathy. While this is 
our considered opinion, we feel justified in making an earnest appeal to the student 
population to desist from an action which may precipitate matters and complicate 
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2322 | 
the general situation. | . In making this a peal to our young men we with to 
point out that the general situation has alter radically since the Trichino poly 
incident took place and the exercise of a little . patience just now may enable all 
concerned to relieve the acute tension that exists now. . . It is far from our 
intention to deny ‘them either the opportunity or the right to act for themselves, 
but we feel that especially at the present moment, public life would be impossible 
without mutual regard aad co-operation between the older and younger genera. 
tions. . . We hope the Government will not be blind to the indomitable 
spirit that is coming over our young men, Repression has not succeeded with 

e elders, and it “will fall even more miserably with tne younger generation 
We think it would be wisdom on the part of the Government to revoke the order 
at once. In the interests uf justice and good feeling, superstituous notions of 


* 


prestige must be sacrificed.” | 
(e) General. 


3. The Cochin Argus, for the week ending 8th September, writes :—‘ It is 
ee ely extremely deplorable that at a critical juncture like 

The political situation in India. the present, in the history, not only of the Empire, 
but of virtually all humanity, political forces should be let loose in India, that are 
clearly calculated to produce no other effect than the retardation of the political, 
moral and material advancgment of the people amidst whom they have been 
promiscuously and, we may even say, angrily introduced. Those who are mainly 
answerable for the introduction and spread of these really baneful forces con- 
fidently assure us that they are the heralds of democracy and freedom, but, like all 
litical visionaries, these new missioners are utterly incapable of correctly 
interpreting whatever signs and portents they discern around them. They 
are deliberately creating mistrust and suspicion between the governing and 
governed classes, and more than this, they are responsible, if only indirectly, for 
the tendency now beginning to show itself in many undiscerning quarters to defy 
the authority of the responsible administrators of the country. They are 
meeting with a large measure of success in their attempts to popularise the remark- 
able principle that democracy can only be correctly understood, expounded and 


practised by very young people, including those very much younger ones who 


are in their second childhood. . , at another aspect of the existing 
political situation, we do not think that, outside the ranks of political fanatics, 
visionaries and windbags, there will be found very many, who will condemn the 


action of leaders, like Babu Surendranath Bannerjee, who courageously decline to 


take any share in the attempts, once insidious, but now open and aggressive, to 
reduce the National Congress to a pliable instrument of the Besant party. . And 
now there would seem to be a somewhat more subtle’movement for associating 
Mr. Montagu’s visit to India with the release of Mrs. Besant from-internment and, 
resumably, with the restoration of her full political freedom. We should be 
—— to see Mrs. Besant released, but if her release is to be immediately 
ignalised by a resumption of those political activities, in consequence whereof she 
had to be deprived of her freedom of political action, we would consider that Mr. 
Montagu’s visit to India would have done this country a vast deal more injury 
than good. The authorities should make no mistakes, in the present circum- 
stances, between genuine concessions to a genuinely aggrieved people, on the one 
hand, and a mere yielding, in a spirit of meretricious opportunism to excited 
2 clamour. . . Mr. Montagu will qui discover that great Indians 
Babu Bupendranath Basu, of whom he himself has the highest opinion, are 


looked upon, in Home Rule circles in India, as uselesss fossils, and that, in such 


circles, genius and statesmanship are conceded only to journalistic prodigies like 
Telang and Karandikar, to — giants like C. P. g wami A — and lots of 
others, whom our readers have doubtless heard of, and to political luminaries like 
Mr. Ramanuja Achariyar. . . If a certain malcontest section of this great 
people should express themselves disappointed, when the scheme. of reforms is 
eventually drawn up and announced, that will really not matter at all ially 


in a country like this, where it is still most unsafe to try to gange real public 
opinion by sounding the artificially excited pulse of a very microscapic minority.” 
: 0 
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4. The West Coast Spectator, of the 11th September, observes :— The 
8 „ report of yesterday’s public meeting we publish 
His Excellency the the Wee l elsewhere will be read with mingled feelings of 
forthcoming tour on surprise and regret. It is deeply to be regretted 
Coast. : that in spite of the conciliatory speech of Mr. Evans 
who presided, and the Viceroy’s appeal for co-operation, the forces of extremism 
exerted themselves. In view of what Mr. Evans said explaining the objects of 
His Excellency’s Visit and his reminder that Lord Pentland visited us as the 
representative of His Majesty, the ‘dissenters’ had absolutely no justification 
whatever for the course they took. The whole business is a sa commentary on 
the frame of mind and mentality of a certain section of the educated classes. 

“Tf opposition of this kind. as unreasonable as it is undesirable, continues, 
we must state with all the force we are able to command that the outlook is rather 
dismal for the future of our land. The old leaders are everywhere sought to be 
repressed and suppressed, and reason is displayed by tomfoolery and attempts at 
conciliation are rejected and treated with contumely. In this state of affairs, a 
satisfactory settlement of the outstanding political problems cannot be within 
sight. And a cleavage in the public life is inevitable. We have no desire to 
write more on unfortunate and organised attempt to convert public meetings 
convened by the moderates into Donnybrook fairs. Before. closing this very 
regrettable episode, it is only fair that we should record our congratulations to 
Mr, Evans on his having kept remarkable control over his temper which many of 


those present on his side of the house found it very difficult to hold within 
bounds.” 


5. In a leader headed New India, of the 14th September, says :— 

: « week has passed away since Sir William 
Men, Ne ee Vincent replied to Mr. Jinnah’s quéstion to the effect 
that the Government of India would recommend to the Local Government that 
Mrs. Besant may be released; and yet no step has been taken to give effect to it. 
The publi¢ are in a state of dreadful suspense, and every one is asking what the 
cause of this delay may be. Has not the Government of India transmitted its 
recommendation? It is impossible to believe that they have not, specially after 
80 explicit a statement in the Council. If they have, why is the a ? What 
is it that stands in the way ? Ihe attitude of the Government of India 
is pertectly clear. Not only did Sir William Vincent promise to recommend the 
release, bat the Viceroy himself did not deal at length with the internment issue 
in view of that statement. What does that show? Is it not clear that in the 
opinion of the Viceroy the interned leaders were to be immediately set free). 
Are we to remain silent, we ask respectfully, when a full week has definitely 
passed away without the open statement made in the Supreme Council being given 
effect to? The country is not kept informed even as to the cause of delay and 
thereby the authorities are needlessly increasing excitement and restlessness 
everywhere. Probably this is the bureaucratic response to the highly conciliatory 
attitude adopted by Indian publicists in view of the Viceregal appeal. If that be 
80, they have deceived themselves into a serious error. The feeling in the 
‘country is too strong and serious to be played with in that fashion; and this 
dilatoriness with to a definite order of the Government of India may create 
a situation which every fair-minded person will regret. ” | 
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VERNACULAR PAPERS. - 


I.—Forniay | Por xrics. 


6. In echoing almost the same sentiments as Swadesamifran, of the 8rd 
September, on the recommendations, of the Con- 
ference recently ‘held in London to discuss the 
question of the emigration of Indian coolies to colonies, which are abstracted in 

graph 12 of Report No. 36 of 1917, the Lokopakari and the Prapanchamitran, 
of the 10th and 11th idem, respectively, trust that the Government will carefully 
consider. these recommendations and pass such orders as would improvo the 
condition of the coolies. | 


7. The Andhrupatrita, of the 5th September, says:—Expert opinion is 
divided as to whether the Germans will endeavour 


Indian coolies in the Colonies. 


The N now to march on Petrograd. . . Kerenski and 
Korniloff are both inspiring military enthusiasm in the armies. . . The tem- 


rary success of the Germans cannot 2 the issue of the war. But it will 
felp to fan the fire of Russian valour and make them manifiest their prowess. 


8. The Ravi, of the 6th September, has the following under this heading :— 
A rumour is current in Britain that Lord Kitchener 
Foreign news. was not drowned but has been made a prisoner by 

| the Germans. 


9. The Kistnapatrika, of the 8th September, writes under this heading :— 


Mr. E. L. Fox belonging to a neutral country 
writes that Germany is, in spite of the terrible war, 
25 _ making secret endeavours to re-establish its com- 
mercial greatness after the war... The Germans are digging the mines contain- 
ing metals and coal in France, Belgium, Servia and Roumania that have fallen 
into their hands and are hoarding the minerals in heaps in Germany, They are 
emptying the kerosine oil tanks in Roumania and are constructing huge iron kerosine 
oil tanks in their country and are filling them all with the kerosine oil. They are 
cutting down all the forests in Servia and carrying the timber to the dock-yards. 


Thus Germany intends to develop her commerce after the war. 


10. The Kistnapatrika, 2 8th September, writes: — The revolution in 

asi 3 ussia has not yet subsided. Riga having fallen 

| SPAT into the enemy's hands, the alarm at Petrograd has 
increased. The Germans are elated with this success. German airships have 
not yet ceased: to throw bombs on London; but there is not much damage. 
2 submarines attacked the harbour at Scarborough and caused some slight 
amage. ' 


1). The Caumi Report, of the 4th September, writes: At present the clamour 


e LS oly for reforms is so loud and persistent that the natural 


cry of the Muhammadans can scarcely be heard at 
all. The unfortunate Muhammadans have neither an elevated . nor a 


minaret from which to proclaim their rights. The Go t ionall 
deigns to look at them 3 its specta ** e Government occasionally 


es, but sometimes it does not even do 
that, the unfortunate part of it is that it gots a blurred impression and fails to 


recognise them. This may be due to the fact that we may or may not have 
ae, N with those of other * and our — * — — and 
Be are now in danger. - Judging from Mr. M ’ h, we 
are afraid that he, too, has not understood the — 1 1 
his memorable speech, that day by day Indians will be given a larger share in 
all administrative departments of the Government. In addition to this local 
Governments will be gradually developed in order that step by step self-govern- 


The secret endeavour of the 
Germans. 


He announced, in 


2325 
In looking for a reference to the Muhammadans in the words and import of 
this communique we have been at once successful and disappointed. By nb 
mental or mathematical process can it be evolved therefrom that any regard will 
be paid to the distinct nationality of Muhammadans. yb 
It is possible that the Secretary of State has given the Muhammadans a 
separate place in his practical abstract. ree Sp hee e 
_ This much may be expected from him inasmuch as he was the adviser of 
Lord Morley who in his famous scheme of reforme assigned Muhammadans a 
distinct position, and on this basis conceded their separate claims. | 
The editor, in contrasting Hindus with Muhammadans, says that the existence 
of both communities is essential to the welfare of India, and, if the former have 
alreudy advanced in education, they should, as a community, enjoy the fruits of 
their endeavours. But we are not going to assume any ill-timed responsibilty on 
their account. Our community has not yet reached that stage of knowledge and 
wealth, and, until such time as it does so, it cannot derive any advantage from 
Home Rule. We quite agree with the principles of Home Rule, for we also 
earnestly look forward to this form of Government. We do not need it today 
or to-morrow and will demand it only when we arrive at the present position of 
our compatriots in knowledge and material importance. That is why we support 
the suggestion on principle, but desire to put off its materialization to a more 
convenient season. We do not say that the country should be deprived of free- 
dom on our account. On the contrary we are ready to join the,Home Rule 
League forthwith if our compatriots are willing to share with us their educational 
and financial advantages in a manner that will safeguard our numerical 
inferiority. | 
{I.—Homs ADMINISTRATION. | 


(d) Education. 


12. The Stadesamitran, of the 5th September, reproduces in Tamil an abstract 
R of the proceedings of a meeting held by the 
ern students of Guntiir, to protest against G. O. No. 559, 
which prohibits students from taking part in politics. The abstract is published 
in New India ‘of the 4th idem. ; 
A. correspondent to the .Ardhrapairika, of the 7th September, says that 
e the students of Guntũr have adopted a resolution 
peers Beste tsi a to disregard G.O. No. 559, inasmuch as it violates 
their liberty, and that Mr. Sriram has explained in plain language the evil 
consequences of the Government order. | 


The Mitakarini, of the 2nd September, says:—The pupils of the Amara- 
vati Government Anglo-Vernacular school attended 
hs | the meeting held in connection with Mr. Tilak’s 
birthdgy. On being asked if they did so, they spoke the truth. The Director 
anished them. From this it is clear that the educational authorities have no 
— for truth. This is teaching them a lesson to speak falsehood. 


The Desamata, of the 29th August, hus another note which says that at 

the instance of 200 students in Trichinopoly Mr. 
Deobbankar delivered a lecture on students and 
politics, which was attended by 2,000 people; and that it remains to be seen what 
action the Government are going to take against the students who acted against 
the Government order on Students and Politics“. 


g. The Swadésamitran, of the 5th September, writes: — If we demand that 
owe ab 4 duication should be imparted through the verna- 
Ie, English, superior to the gylars, some say that lish alone should be the 
verpapalarsP yn, medium of instruction in schools. This view is 


Students and politics. 


Students and politics. 


favourable to the authorities. The reason for the demand by several cultured men 


that vernaculars should be the medium of instruction is their sincere opinion that, 
if English is the medium of instruction, the vernaculars do not improve and that 
the want of touch with the vernaculars leads to the :denationalisation of the 
aducated men. We do not say that English education is unneoessary. For some 
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time yet, it will, of course, be advisable to impart higher education through English.. 
Our contention is only that, in imparting secondary education in schools and 
especially in teaching scientific subjects such as Geography, Arithmetic, Chemistry, 
etc., English should not be the medium of instruction. Instruction through x 4 
vernaculars will not only save them but also help the subject taught being under- 
stood more easily. If the object of instruction is the 1 knowledge, 
the vernaculars as a medium will yield better results. But if the object is the 


improvement of the English language, English should no doubt continue to be the 


medium of instruction. It is, of course. reasonable that many of us should be 
conversant with the English language. But why should all subjects in secondary 
schools be, on that account, taught through this language? It is argued that 
proficiency in it can be attained, only if it is taught from boyhood. That is no 
doubt true. But there is a corresponding deterioration in the knowledge of the 
vernaculars. Our view is that greater weight should be attached to one’s know- 
ledge of subjects than to one’s knowledge of the English language. The fact that 
this great mistake in the method of instruction has been in existence for a long 
time can be no excuse for perpetuating it. That is the ne reason why the 
system should be improved at least hereafter. They are spen ing a good deal of 
time in teaching English even in elementary schools. There will be many who 
stop with primary education, and this will be the case especially when avy yea 
pri yeation is introduced. So the best policy will be to impart to these as 
much nl as is possible within the short time they continue to study, 
through the vernaculars with which they are conversant, and not to stuff them with 
a few hundreds of English words. 


14. In the course of a long article on the present condition of the Maravars 
of South India contributed by a correspondent to 
the Dravidan, of the 4th September, the following 
observations occur: —It is highly regrettable that the benign Government have 
not yet made any arrangements for giving education to such a big community as 
the Maravars, who form an eighth of the Tamil-speaking population of this Presi- 
dency. It is desirable to utilise the revenues of the choultry attached to the 
Tirukkurungudi Devastapam to impart elementary education to the Maravars 
residing in the several villages of the Nanguneri taluk, instead of utilising them 
for establishing a Sanskrit College at Kallidaikurichi, as we understand that all 


the properties of the above Devastanam were endowed mostly by prominent 
members of the Maravar community of that locality. 


15. The Desabhimani, of the Ist September, writes as follows:—“. . . No 
ae ie nation outside re a pe that 8 a of 
— instruction in schools and colleges and the medium 
aa in Indian schools and 6 conversation, discourse eas should be an 
* but the vernacular of the people. No man outside 
India-will call himself educated, if he knows some foreign lan For instance 
no Englishman, Frenchman, Italian, Japanese, etc., will call himself educated, 
because he knows some foreign language tolerably well—after all what we know 
of English is at the best tolerable, and at the worst ridiculous. But with us it 
is so different. It is a great pity that we use the English language to such an 
extent in season and out of season. In every path of lite, we give it preference 
to our mother-tongue. An Indian who knows some English calls himself an 
educated man, and the generality of the people takes him at his word and also 
calls him educated. . . Itis high time to get rid of the idea that English- 
Wowing men are the only educated people in India. The test of scholarship 
gyghit to he how well we know our own vernacular and how well versed we are 
in ou own, culture... The present system of education does not go far enough to 
mako men of us. By our deep study of the English language, we can never 
enrich it, but we simply impoverish our own. Fa 
1 r Mei esceaey 9 


Maravars. 


(ied ceotp Baca © * 1t % Mh gsi 
. 4s a rule, our boys cease to study the vernaculars as soon as the 

enter English schools, about the twelfth year of their age, if not earlier. They 
thus practically lose touch with their people, and by the time they obtain their 
degrees, too many among them find that they are unable either to talk or to write 
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or read their current vernacular language. This want of familiarity 
contempt for their mother-tongue, and people find it difficult to sympathise with 
a system which produces the unnatural results of so-called educated men being 
unable to speak or to write their own mother-tongue fluently and correctly. 

* + + | 

Sixty years of modern college instruction among the Indians— 
instruction which entails hard study from morning till midnight, and from day 
to day for a number of years—has not produced an author whose writings can be 
placed on the same level as those of men of pre-university days. The writings 
of men not knowing English shows a great deal more e in them, than 
thosé of English-knowing Indians. } 

If Indians cannot be good poets or authors it is not so much their fault as the 
fault of the system under which they are brought up. They are incapable of 
adding to the stock of national literature, because they are almost exclusively 
brought up on foreign literature. They have no incentive whatever for going 
deeper into their vernaculars and to write therein. 

By the loss of political power, all encouragement to indigenous literature is 
gone, and with that the people have lost the capacity to be poets or authors. 
The absence of education through the vernacular in secondary schools and colleges 
is the greatest evil from which the people are suffering, and if our people are to 
make any real progress in this line, the vernaculars should be given the same 
place in the curriculum of study as they are in any other country in the world. 

J * * * * * 


No doubt we cannot get on simply with our own mother tongue. We have 
to deal with a larger world than our own, and in that case we ought to cultivate 
another Indian language—Hindi, which is practically the lingua franca of India. 
T need not say anything more on this subject, as I have already said it elsewhere. 
All I wish to say here is, that we can get on quite as well, if not better, with 
Hindi instead of English and sooner the idea that an Indian is educated, if he can 
speak and write in English, be exploded, the better for oar country. 
a * * * : 4 


=. 

16. The Andhrapatrika, of the 7th September, reports Mr. Ernest Wood to 
Civ; | have said in his article under this heading :—The 
— student’s life in India should be fruitful and profit- 
able as in Germany, England, etc. All know that educational methods in this 
country at present have not borne any fruit. These methods are an impediment 
to the student wishing to know how to uplift mother India. They cause the 
deterioration of the intellect of boys and kill originality in them. Under such 

circumstances, however great a nation may be, it will certainly become weak. 


17. Under this heading, 2 7 of the 2nd Se 4 says Ph 

who take the first and second branches in the grou 
The School Vinal text-sooks. a pass the school final examination without ‘ay 
knowledge of Telugu. Those that take the third branch will be able to read 
some Telugu verses. In the B group there is no Government examination. The 
school authorities themselves will examine the boys. It need not separately be 
said what interest the boys will have in this. Indian history is included in this 
B group. It is said that there is no Government examination in this. From this 
it is plain what stepmotherly love the Madras University has for Indian history. 
How can there be a better state of things when this University is managed by 
such servants as Professor Carley who say that there is not a proper Indian 
history even for the B. A. class students to read. As there is no Government 
examination in Indian history, the school authorities teach only the British 
perwen The students know nothing of the Hindu and the Muhammadan periods. 
hese two periods, of which we ought to have a good knowledge, occupy a very 
insignificant. place in the school final curriculum. The curriculum should be 
modified so that the A group may include English, Telugu and Indian history. 
Mr. Stone stated that all subjects should be taught through the medium 
of the English language and thus did injustice to the vernaculars. His partiality 
for his own language is praiseworthy. He has also set an example to us. But 
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why should we regret his action? Mr. Sivakumara Sastri, an Indian, has played 
the second fiddle to him. This is ridiculous. It is to be regretted that even the 
love for his own language manifested by Mr. Stone has not induced Mr. Sastri to 
show similar love for his own language. Until the management of the Univer. 
sity comes under the control of the Indians, we cannot be freed from this mixed 
policy. 

18. The Andhraprakasika, of the 10th September, says that the Government 


W do not evince the same interest in promoting educa- 


tion in arts, etc., as they do in promoting general 
education. This is evidenced by the fact that while there are many schools and 
colleges for the spread of general education, there are very few for arts, ete. 
The paper says that as the public will profit by education in arts and architecture, 
the country will advance if the Government evinces greater interest at least here- 
after in this matter. The paper refers specially to the School of Arts and requests 
the Government to develop the school. 


19. The Kisinapatrika, of the 8th September, under.this heading, observes :— 
Th bi oh’ Dead “ Ever since the publication of G.O. No. 550 
The revolt of the students. prohibiting students from attending political meet- 
ings, feelings of discontent, anger and unrest have been growing in them. The 
students are nowhere paying heed to the said orders. The students publicly 
attended three or four meetings that were recently held in Masulipataw. It 
cannot be said that the heads of educational institutions are ignorant of this. 
They are conniving at the breach probably because they thought either that the 
order was not a proper one or that it is dangerous to cause excitement among the 
students. In some towns the students are not merely attending political meetings, 
but they are also taking a vow that they will attend such meetings. At Tinne- 
velly 200 students took such a vow. And in Guntir 450 students wrote to the 
Director that they would disobey the order. Every student, questioned on the 
point, will express a similar attitude of defiance. Under such circumstances, 
unless the Government cancel the order, their prestige will be at stake.“ 


20. The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 8th September, writes: —At the recent 
1 Educational Conference at Simla, Doctor Chatterjee 

) ü urged that Englishmen should not be employed in 

Indian schools and colleges. He argued that while the people were trying to 
introduce British methods of administration into their country, the presence of 
persons in our schools and colleges who were opposed to these attempts would 
reat them from achieving their p . There may be truth in what he says. 
urther, it is important from the point of view of efficiency, that the teachers 
and professors should know the vernacular well They should have an insight 
into the intellectual habits of our people. Europeans are wanting in both these 
requisites. That is why they are generally considered unfit for the teaching 
profession in this country. This point must be carefully considered. It is 
umperative tbat all those who are opposed to Home Rule should. be dismissed from 
our Universities, colleges and schools. Before any Europeans are thus dismissed, 
however we should first ascertain whether they are opposed to Home Rule. 
There are among the British also great philosophers of un-biassed views like Mrs. 
Besant. If we should get the services of such, we should deem ourselves exceed- 
ingly fortunate. We should retain these. Branches of the Home Rule League 
are being formed in every town and village. As these spread their activity, the 
ad tration will come to be more and more demoeratic. This will serve to 


render the British sovereignty in India to remain for all time. 


21. A correspondent in the Kerala Sanchari, of the 5th oe writes :— 


Sa It is a matter for regret that the Government do 
aa een fe, n., not attach any value to the public opinion that 


countries, be made. free and 3 education should, as in other civilised 
that no fee should be lev; compulsory in India. The local boards have decided 


8 levied up to the third standard in the Elementary schools 
— er them. But their order that, if the fourth standard is introduced in an 
ementary school, fees should be levied from all the classes is really absurd. As 
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it is necessary to educate a boy up to the fourth standard to complete his primary 
education, they should either cancel this order, or issue one to the effect that fees 


~ 


should be ¢ollected only from the boys of the fourth standard. 
nae (e) Local and Municipal. 3 


22. Referring to the order as on the 3lst August by the Government wn, 
1 ; regarding the nomination, as an experimental „let, 1917. 
Di dee eee, measure, of non- officials as Presidents 51 District sas 
Boards in four districts, the Swadesamitran, of the Ist September, writes: We 
hope that this experimental measure will lead to satisfactory results. Our readers 
are aware that the Government of Bengal have notified that the President of a 
District Board would be appointed by election It would have given no greater 
satisfaction, had our Government also, instead of nominating these Presidents, : 
ordered their appointment by election. A 
The Lokopakar:, of the 3rd September, also comments on this subject in the Lr, 


a. Madras, 
same strain. Sept. 3rd, 1917. 
The Hitakarint, of the 2nd September, says with reference to the order H= 


: wae of the Government proposing to appoint non-official Sep. and, 1917. 
1 district board presidents to four district “bons 4 as an experi- 
ne mental measure: —In answer to a resolution on 
this subject in the Legislative Council five months ago, the Government said that 
the time had not come for appointing non-official presidents to district boards. 
It is strange that in the course of five months the time has come to appoint four ? 
such presidents. Well! The Madras Government have maintained their 
restige. ‘I'he resolution of the non-official member was at that time rejected. 
at more do they want? They have not submitted themselves to the agitation 
of the people. They have thereafter deliberately and of their own accord brought 
that system into force with. a view to do good tothe public. The public are 
different from the non-official members of the Legislative Council. These mem- 
bers are not the representatives of the public, and do not take their welfare into 
consideration. They agitate for their own advantage. This is the song of the 
Anglo-Indians. To establish this difference is the goal of the bureaucracy. If 
the Government had accepted the resolution of the Hon’ble Mr. Siva Rao, we 
would be much more glad. We need not, however, be very glad on account of 
this reform. So long as the system of administration is not changed as stated by 
Mr. Montagu, it is ull the same whether the district board president is a European 
or an Indian. 
Referring to the arrangement under which Government, by way of enter, 
experiment, have appointed non-officials as pre- Sept. 7th, 1917. 
Non- official presidents of local sidente of local boards in four districts, the Swadesha- 
boards. bhimani, of the 7th September, remarks that although 
the Government may dispense with this system in case it proves. unsatisfactory, 
it is to be hoped that this welcome piece of reform will effect a distinct improve- 
ment in the administration of local boards. 
In commenting favourably on the decision of the Government to nominate, It, 
as an experimental measure, non-official presidents Sep. Sth 1917. 
Non-official presidents of to jour district boards in the Presidency, the Kerala 
district boards. Sanchari, of the 5th September, says:—It would 
have given greater satisfaction to the people, if the presidents, instead of being 
appointed by the Government, were to be elected. The idea of appointing 
officials as vice-presidents is a good one. But the Government should see that 
the presidents and the vice-presidents do not fall out with each other. If this 
experiment proves successful, we hope that the Government would not only confer 
on the people.the privilege of electing the presidents but also appoint non-officials 
as vice-presidents. | 
The Kerala Pairika, of the 8th September, also comments favourably on Ka Paras, 
the decision of the Government regarding the appointment of non officials as 1 
presidents of district boards which, it thinks, will give greater freedom to the 
members of district boards to give out their opinions freely on matters discussed 
at the meetings of the board without the fear of incurring the displeasure of the 
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23. Anent the meeting of the Corporation of Madras held on the 4th. Septem- 

: ber, the Hiadu Nesan, of the 6th idem, observes :-— 

Corporation of Madras. We condemn the proceedings of this meeting 
wherein the Commissioners and the President indulged in criticisms against each 
other. The President is as much responsible as the Commissioners for the calm 


aud deliberate decision of the affairs relating to the Corporation That the Presi- 


dent should, without realising this, defend the executive officers of the Corporation 
that the Commissioners should contend that nu one has the authority to curtai 
their right to speak at the meetings of the Corporation and that the meeting 
should be adjourned in consequence of the confusion that then prevailed, ap 

to be no healthy signs of the cordial relations which should exist between the 
President and Commissioners. Is it not a lamentable sight to see them thus 
divided in their opinion ? 

Writing on this subject, the Andhraprakasika, of the 6th September, 
says: We thought that with Mr. Molony as Presi- 
dent of the Corporation, all irregularities in the 
Corporation would come to an end but experience has proved that it was a mistake 
to think so. It is regrettable that Rao Bahadur Vijayaraghava Achariyar’s regimé 
also is unsatisfactory. The proceedings of yesterday’s meeting are in point. 
When a certain commissioner a a resolution that the question about the 
impurity of the present water-supply may be referred to experts, the President, at 
a stage when the resolution had to be put to vote, got up and begun to speak in 
support of the Special Engineer and belittling the importance of the roport of the 
Guindy Institute when some commissioner asked for an opportunity to reply, he 
showed scant courtesy to him. While it is a disappointment, on the one hand, 
that, even after an expense of 54 lakhs of rupees, the filtered water supplied should 
be found impure, it is to be regretted, on the other, that the Acting President 
should behave with indifference towards the commissioners. | 


24. Adverting to the aed cs r * taxes by on 45,000 over that 
te inal already levi the Trichino Municipality, a 
ay See: correspondent of the 1 1·˖ of the "hth 
September, writes as follows:—Tax-payers have to pay only increased taxes, 
while no proportionate good is derived by them. it is a matter of common 
knowledge that the roads are full of ruts everywhere in the town. In certain 
parts great inconvenience is felt by the people in consequence of the stoppage of 
water-supply in the daytime and the inadequacy of this supply at other times. 
Unlike at Madura only a few Washington lights are put up in the town and the 
ordinary lights provided by the municipality do not give sufficient light in the 
night. The mosquito-breed in the drains gives much trouble in the town. It is 
understood that the Vice-Chairman has recently been given powers in the matter 
of professional-tax, vehicle tax and land tax and also to enquire into cases of land 
encroachment. As he is a highly capable officer, we trust that he will improve 
the sanitation of the town, if he is asked to attend to it as well. It would be well 
if the Chairman should attend to the office work and look after the collection of 
revenue and public works. 2 


The Corporation of Madras. 


25. The Mahavikatadutan, of the 8th September, reproduces a portion of the 
: comments of the Swadesamitran, of the 29th August, 


The sanitation of Madras. on this subject abstracted in paragraph 21 of Report 
: No. 35 of 1917. 4 


26. Referring to the vacant Chairmanship of this municipality, the Dravidan, 


siti £) Bae of the 8th September, ho t the Government 
Jan uae WN r will be pleased to an non-Brahman as the 
Chairman, in consideration of the fact that the present President of the Taluk 
Board is a Brahman. 


>. 


27. The Dravidan, of the 7th September, reproduces in Tamil under this 

_ heading an abstract of an article published in 
Mr. Madeley’s lecture. Justice of the 5th idem on the present. water-supply 
in the city of Madras. 
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28. The ere ee of the Ist September, says: — . Taking the con- "met, 9 We | 


. stitution of the Council into consideration, we see let, 1917. 
| ee e from the report that the strength of the Council on ” 
tration N the 3lst. March 1917 was 19. On the 18th Novem- 


ber 1916, Mr. A. Subbarayalu Reddiyar, Diwan Bahadur, vacated his seat as 
Oouncillor and Chairman, and he was re-nomjnated as Councillor on 21st Novem- 
ber 1916 and was re-elected as Chairman, at the election specially held for the 
purpose on 22nd December 1916. That the re-nomination of Mr. Reddiyar 
as a Councillor was made just three days after he vacated his office as 
such shows above all how Government was solicitous to continue -to provide him 
with a seat in the Council allowing practically no gap in the long and continuous 1 
chain of his Councillorship. Four elected seats fell vacant during the year; three N 

of which were filled up before the close of the year. The Acting Executive Engin- nt 
cer Mr. P. V. George, a nominated Councillor, had to resign his seat in Mayr 1 
1916 owing to his transfer out of the district and Mr, Rajabadar Mudaliyar, A 
Treasury Deputy Collector, was nominated in his stead. We have to deprecate 1 
the policy of nominating a Revenue officer as Councillor for the seat occupied by iit 
a Public Works Department Engineer, an officer of special professional knowledge Bed 
which will ever serve to be an invaluable guide and help tothe Council in matters ei 

connected with the Public Works Department of the municipality. We wish Pui) 
that similar violation of a principle of the kind do not recur in the matter of 
nomination. 


* * * . * * 


‘Though the collection of taxes was generally fair, the current year’s 11100 
balances under the various heads of taxes were, however, ‘somewhat heavy. It | 
has to be conceded, as the report says, that this was due to the difficulty experi- 4 
enced in the collection consequent upon a continued fall in prosperity among the 
tax-payers as the result of the war. 11 

The amount allotted for expenditure in the revised estimate for 1916-17 was Ae 
Rs. 1, 66,930 and the amount actually spent was Rs. 1, 04, 895 leaving an unspent ina 
‘balance of Rs. 62,035, of which Rs. 52,834 is the Provincial grant made to the 

~« municipality since some years ago for the opening out of congested lanes. We ( 
cannot but condemn the unwise policy of the Cuddalore Municipal Council in 
having continued to keep this large amount unspent year after year. ‘Ihe Council, 
however, as a first step towards the opening of congested lanes, did well in having 

the subject for the consideration and report of a Sub-Committee of Council- 

ors appointed for the purpose and though the Sub-Committee’s reports were 

submitted before the Council in March 1916, and resolutions passed on it by the 

Council four months hence, viz., on 24th July 191d, it is to be regretted that there 
has been still so much delay in the opening of the sanitary lanes along the linesg 
indicated in. the Council’s resolution on the subject. As the Government have a 
given the Council a large grant so long ago as 1914, it is hoped that the Council : 7 | 
will not continue to sleep over the matter but soon take on hand this important he 
sanitary work in right earnest. Among other minor items that contributed to the 11 
— — a balance mentioned above, the delay in the acquisition of. Nei 
sites for the Muhammadan burial-ground at Pudupaliam and for the construction sD 
of municipal latrines for the use of the public, have to be mentioned here. 1005 
„Though we are glad that some of the main roads in the municipality 
as well as a few other roads through which officials and non- officials of higher , 110 

Frank very often have had to pass by, are maintained in good and scrupulously 11 
neat condition, yet we are constrained to observe that the condition of several . Wit 
other roads in the interior of the town which are thickly inhabited by the middle 
and poor class rate-payers sadly require improvement owing to the customary 
indifference of the municipality towards such quarters. 

* eh 0 * * 8 * 

The water-supply in the town was, as usual, unsatisfactory. | Tube 

wells erected by the municipality during the previous year were invariably not 

in working order. It is a pity that there has been no further progress in the 

oondition of water-supply in the municipality. 
node’ Mad en ® 
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There were 2,289 births and 1.618 deaths during the year against 2,202 and 
1,766. of the previous year. There is no purpose gained by appointing indiscrimi- 
nately unqualified men for responsible posts in this branch of municipal 
administration. Unless the Birth and Death Registration staff of the municipality 
is overhauled and replaced by qualified men, it may not be possible to work out 


accurate statistics in the matter.“ 
* * ö R 4 2 * 29 


Anpmmararams, 29. In the course of an article on this subject, a correspondent to the 


: Andhrupatrika, of the 8th September, says :—John 
1 Taluk boards, Gödavari dis- Adam erty remarked in the Cg that the 
* Regulation of 1817 which gives power to punish 

without trial and without framing charges is put in force in Presidency towns 

only where there, are Universities and where the people are educated and civilised. 

: Just so, in the taluk boards of the Godavari district which contains two colleges 

and. many schools, the number of officials is very great. This is strange. 

I suggest that the members of the taluk’ boards of Cocanada, Peddapy, and 
Rajahmundry may move resolutions recommending the reduction of the number 

of officials in the boards to four and the election of non-officials to all the other 


seats. 


San 30. The Swadeshubhimani, of the 7th September, observes :—A correspondent 


16k. 1917. : of the Hindu writes that the resolutions passed b 
— Proceedings of local boards. the Tiruvannamalai Taluk Board in the — — 
January and February have only just been published in the District Gazette. 
This is true not only of this Taluk Board but is the prevailing procedure almost 
everywhere. As such proceedings are published in our district (South Kanara), 
too, very late, they gre rendered e useless. It would therefore be well 
to publish these resolutions in the local journals in future. 


(J) Land Revenue and Settlement. 


San, 31. The Swadesamitran, of the 7th September, publishes one of the series of 
Sep. 7th, 1917. Lr the articles contributed by the Hon'ble Rao 
venue Settlement. Bahadur V. K. Ramanuja Achariyar to the Common- 

weal on this subject and rendered into Tamil by Mr. S. Mahalinga Ayyar, a High 

Court Vakil. . 

| (H General. 


8 32. In reproducing in Tamil an abstract of the views expressed by the 
Aug. 30th, 1917. 3 it Investor's Review; a western paper on this subject, 

nnn \wadesamitran, of the 30th August, says that, 
according to expert opinion, the administrative policy adopted by the bureaucrats 
in India, the absence of influence for the Indians in the matter of administration, 
and the neglect on the part of the authorities to utilise the full strength available 
in India are the chief reasons which led to the mismanagement of affairs in 


Mesopotamia. : 
a 38. The Swadesamitran, of the 30th August, reproduces in Tamil the comments 
Aug. 30th, 1917 Home Rule of the Modern Review on the remark usually made 
by the Anglo-Indians as regards the fitness or 


otherwise of the Indians for Home Rule, in the course of which the writer refers 
to the existence of two political parties in Great Britain, who are always finding 
° fault with each other as being unfit for the administration of the country, and 
observes that, should such people find fault with the Indians, they cannot be 

| ee to be ee or entitled to the confidence of the Indians. 
erring to the several observations made by certain newspapers against the 
Hon'ble Mr. V. K. Ramanuja Achariyar that he * a beard — goes * the 
country taking an active part in the Home Rule agitation, and to the report on 
the administration of the Kumbakönam Municipality, which has been highly 
commended by the Government, the Swadesamitran, of the 30th August, writes :— 
All the credit of the administration of the Kumbakönam Municipality. goes to the 
Hon’ble Mr: V. K. Ramanuja Achariyar, as the municipality has been under his 
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direct supervision. What, then, is the reason for a person with such administrative 
capacity to take an active part in the Home Rule agitation at present and work 
hard for effecting a change in the administrative policy purs aed by the bureau- 
crats? When even a person of his stamp should consider that reforms. are 
necessary and has 2 enthusiastic over it not only the authorities, but also 
others should earefully ponder over the matter. If he should bave thought that 
reforms and Home Rule are necessary for India and taken a vow to work for 
securing the same, can anybody doubt that he regards the welfare of the country 
as more important than anything else. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 30th August, reproduces in Tamil the comments 
of the Catholie Times and Catholic Opinion published in England, regarding the 
the admiuistration of India, in which the following observations oceur :—This is 
the best time for the grant of Home Rule to India. Nobody can now consider 
the Indians to be unfit for managing their own affairs. The loyalty of India and 
her readiness to help England with men and money in the present war are 
unquestionable. But the British authorities had no inclination to utilise the full 
strength available in India and obstructed'her progress. When we consider the 
egregious blunders committed in connection with the Mesopotamia affair and their, 
consequence, we would see how much reliance we can place on the authorities 
that now govern the millions of people in India. The grant of Home Rule to her 
would really indicate the readiness and determination of the British Empire to 


establish liberty and truth all over the world. 


Home 


The Swadesamitran, of the 4th September, reproduces in Tamil the proceed- 
ings of a meeting held at Coimbatore, under the auspices of the local Home Rule 
League, when the Hon’ble Mr. V. K. Ramanuja Achariyar delivered a lecture on 
Rule, a report of which appears in New India of the 3rd idem. 


Referring to, the statement usually made by high officials of the Govern- 
| ment and several Anglo-Indians and a few others, 
7 that the Home Rule agitation is carried on only by 
a few open leaders and that it. does not receive the support of the public, and 
to the list published elsewhere in the same issue to show that there are over 4,000 
members in these leagues throughout the Presidency, the Swadesamitran, of the 
llth September, observes :—The fact, that almost all men of sound education and 
good influence have joined these leagues, shows beyond doubt how reasonable and 
essential the Home Kule movement is and what ideal is impressed upon the minds 
of the public. When Lord Pentland condemned the Home Rule agitation and 
unjustly interned the leaders that carried on this agitation, many influential men 
joined these leagues: in order to defend them. These leagues, which have for 
their object the attainment of Home Rule through the scheme of reforms pro- 
pounded by the Muslim League, have now taken a firm root in the 
country and cannot be shaken. It is quite certain that hereafter these institutions 
will enlist members in large numbers and display great activity in the performance 
of their duty to the public. 


Adverting to the resoluticn passed by the Guzarat Sabha of Bombay to 

Home Rule present a petition to the Secretary of State for 
ndia sizned by the people of Guzarat that it is the 
strong desire of the Indians that they should be granted Home Rule, the Swadesa- 
mitran, of the 2th September, observes that the ra ange of presenting similar 
petitions to the Secretary of State may be considered in other provinces as well, 
and that it is the opinion of many that their efforts will be crowned with success, 
if their aspirations are openly and clearly made known to Secretary of State. 


The Kisizapatrika, of the 25th August, publishes in Telugu the speech of 

The Home Hele ngitatz Hon’ble Mr. Ramanuja Achariyar delivered in a 

7 1 meeting held at Salem, which contains: — . 
The whole power is now held by the I. C S. officers: All of them from the 
youngest member of the body to the oldest hold the same opinion and have the 
same object in view. This is their peculiar characteristic. Before coming to this 
country they believe that they ure greater than the people of this country. When. 
they are en rusted with responsible offices they think that they are omnicient and 
* 


The Home Rule leagues. 
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that others do not know more than what they themselves know. When they 
become Lieutenant-Governors. and Executive Council members they lend 
a deaf ear to our complaints and our cry becomes à cry in the wilderness. For 
example, see what great loss is caused to the landowners under the new settle- 
| ment in the districts of North Arcot, Chittoor, Madura and South Arcot. ‘The 
a Government raised the land tax by 25 per cent. Though pero were raised 
against this on behalf of the people in tlie Provincial Legislative Council, they 
were thrown out. That was why, in that council, I observed that the Govern- 
ment was sowing seeds of discontent amongst the people. Such is the fate 
ae of our resolutions. The Indians cannot therefore derive any benefit from the 
: present bureaucracy. We, therefore, say that in their place the swaraj must be 
established. Some believe that Mrs. Annie Besant has created this idea in us. 
: But since 1885, resolutions have been passed by the National Congress every year 
that responsible self-government be granted to us ? 
| If the I.C.S. officers who have been enjoying power tell us that we 
: should never even dream of asking swaraj, we should not blame them. Because 
: those who are enjoying * cannot willingly give it up. We should, therefore, 
bring home to their minds that we have a fervent desire for swaray. Those who 


| 3 say that we should not be given swaraj fall under three categories :— 


* . (1) The first are Europeans who are carrying on trade here. Their staunch 
| desire is that they should gain though we lose. The English are called a nation 
of traders. 8 

a (2) The Missionaries who spread Christianity. 

_ (3) Judas Iscariots, existing among us, who with the help of the Madras 
: Moil and Times, believe that swaraj should not be granted to us. His 
: Excellency has told us that we should keep quiet and not agitate for swaraj. Do 
you know what Sir Subrahmanya Ayyar said in reply? He said“ I would not 
only not keep quiet, but will still work for agitating for swaraj in the face of all 
difficulties, however numerous they may be.” I also told His Excellency that 
: I would scarifice my all for the sake of swaraj I am now 66 years old, but 
I wish to live long and work for attaining swaraj. Though the Government may 
cancel my pension I will not leave off my work. Whatever may happen I am 
1 prepared to give up all that I have. . Can even the Police take to jail 500 or 
a 600 men all at once? Are there jails which can accommodate so many? Do not 
i be afraid of the threats of the Police. . . You must, therefore, go to the temples 

and mosques and take che swadeshi vow there. 


The Kistnapatrika, of the 8th September, publishes in Telugu the speech 
Heme Bol of Hon’ble Mr. V. K. Ramanuja Achariyar delivered 
S sopeh on the ‘2nd September at Coimbatore, which con- 
tains the following:— . . The Government does not pay heed to the words of 
| the representatives of the people in the council. The Government recently 
| increased the land-tax by 25 per cent in the districts of North and South Arcots, 
Chittoor and Madura. . . But if India is granted self-government only such 
land-taxes, as are necessary for the improvement and the protection of the coun 
will be imposed. It may be said that there was not a single day when the Gov- 
ernment did not reject the resolutions proposed by the representatives of the 
ple. . I have been in the Council for three years. It is from my experi- 
ence thereof that I say that the Indians necessarily require self-government. If 
all the current political affairs are explained to our people they will all surely 
join the Home Rule League. . Some believe. that as the Government will not 
| grant all that we ask them, it is good to make a compromise with them by 
_ requesting them to grant at least the important items in the scheme of the Con- 
gress Committee. If we agree to such a compromise you do not know how the 
British will disregard us. What we asked for are important things. We should 
not ‘reduce them. We must repeatedly ask for them. To obtain them, Mrs. 
Besant has 8 to us and showed us what we have necessarily to do. She 
has showed us the path, and has suffered for us in several ways. . She is 
| _ undergoing the punishment of internment not because of the order of Government 
: but because she worked for the Indians. Had the Indians been unanimous on the 
| | question of passive resistance * very first day of ber internment and been 
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wry’ it out ‘she would not have gone to Ootacamund. . . Some 
‘all maintain silence by the time Mr. Montugu, who exposed 
dary val H the Lela of the administration of the country by our white people, 
arrives in Indis. Ik the people who carry on passive resistance become 
more numerous, 74, wit prow heavene and not hells , 
A co a 3 dp the * Patrika, of the oth September, condemns 
Present agitation for Home Rule and says: | 
Home ‘ale, When the Ki Emperor is engaged in this l . 
war, it is rather rash on the putt of the Indians to press their demand for -self- 1 
government. * A000 now dd is to help the British Government in all a 
ible ways to bring the var ay to a successful conclusion. After the conclusion 7 
ofthe war, fs the — de roach His Majesty the King-Emperor with the prayer a 
that Wee should be bestowed on them, His Majesty would certainly mike 
t. Nah, 
34. Adverting to the statement said to have been made by Lord Beresford u. 
about the nominstion of Mr. Montagu as the ug. 30th, 1012. 
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4 I 8 Secretary of State for India, that it is bei ag objected ä i | } 
( 4) oo 
eas: of. HF. Monts India. to by the Indians on the ground that be; is not of e. 


re British descent, the Swadesami(raz, oi the 30th 14 
August, observes :—Our readers are aware that many in England have objection ee 
te the appointment of Mr. Mor as the Secretary of State for India. But the me a 
objection raised by Lord who is one among them, is a very curious veh 
one. We cant — tho m of the expression pure British descent.” mE ih. 
Besides many of the Indians are not actually aware of what descent Mr. Montagu 17 
in It is indeed their desire that they must have a Secretary of State, who would 
not take the word of the bureaucracy for the gospel truth, but would render 
satisfaction 5 the people by his liberal views and forethought. Need wo, 
2 r, or not, the Indians are satisfied with the nomination of 
Montagu If it is the intention of Lord Beresford to object to his nomination, 
2 should he throw the blame on the Indians? 


35. The Prapaxehtuairon, of the Ist September, writes:—Some Government Pusrsxcuamresx, 
officials in this Presideney perform certain strange 8, itt, ö. 

a. acts, which create disgust in the minds of the people. 
The District Jade of Guntüur has asked for information as to how many of the 
2 in his court have joined the Home Rule League. Some 
officers are making private enquiries to find out the individuals in their 
office who get Jushee. Th — also using their offleial influence to get from 
the Postal authorities secret information about the names of persons in receipt of 


— baid paper. The Government should take notice of their conduct and condemn 
em. 


The Lean, of the 3rd September, reproduces this article. a 
Sep. 3rd, 1917. 


36. Referring to the ly given by the Governor of Bengal to the deputation Swanzsauraax, 

44 mah + that waited on «him, that he has decided to enact a Sep. tet 1517. " 
alteration of gheo. — at a very early date, to prevent the adultera- 

2 of ghee, the Swadsanitran, of the Ist ptember, says that it is imperative on 

the part of the Government of India to enact for the whole of India an Act similar 

I te the one whieh the Government of Bengal propose to enact for the city of 


to the same subject, the Lokopakari, of the 8rd September, observes  Loxoraxaa, 
| non should be made in this Presidency also. ep. Sed don. 


87. The — of the Ist September, publishes in Tamil an abstract Su, 
of the comments of the Englishman condemning ep. id TOI. 
Kids. to the hills. the exodus of the Government to the hills during 
the summer season. 
38. A correspondent of the Gwadesamitran, of the 3rd September, inviting the 8wsommarsas, 
Revolvers f attention ol the authorities to the serious danger Sep. 3rd, 1917. 
: beck: ws ode guard and the brakesman of goods train No. 381 
were exposed to in guarding the train and the passengers therein from the 
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| stones pelted at it on the night of the 30th August 1917, when it had to 
Be 2 ahead 5 the Trichinopoly Railway station. to about 40 minutes for want 
of the line-clear signal, suggests that the Railway authorities will do well to supply 
1 revolvers to Railway guards, and, if this is not possible, to issue instructions to 
oe 8 stationmasters to give thę line- clear signal as sooqas the train leaves a station so 
as to enable it to reach the next station promptly, Agee 1 2 
— June Swadesamitran, of the 4th September, reproduces in Tamil a further 
i og * . a as 505 rtion sd he cule under this heading published 
"© A whitewashing commission.” in the Hiadu of the 28th August, in which the 
writer undertakes to show the mistakes in the report given by Messrs. Ahmad 
Tambi Marakkayar and Marjoribanks. 0 5 
9 40. The Swadesamitran, of the 4th September, also reproduces in Tamil the 
Sep. 4th, 1017. | : proceedings of a special meeting of the members of 
- Hoisting of Home Rule flag the Home Rule League, Ootacamund, held in the 
at Octacemand. League’s premises on the 31st August 1917 for 
the purpose of taking the opinion of the members to hoist the Home Rule flag at the 
premises to fly day and night, which appear in Ae /ndia of the 3rd September 1917. 
8 The Mahavikata Dutzn, of the 8th September, reproduces from the 
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7 | —— wis Swadesamit: an, oi the 4th idem, a Tamil version 
| Sep. Sch, 1617. Hoisting of the Home Rule of the proceedings of a special meeting of the 


enn members of the Home Rule League, Ootacamund, 
held in the League's premises on the 3Ist August 1917 to take the opinion of the 
members to hoist the Home Rule flag at the premises by day and night 


r 41. The Swadesamitran, of the 4th September, publishes an abstract of the 
Sep. 4th, 1917. proceedings of a meeting held under the auspices 

The Home Rule League, of the Swarajya Samajam at Trichinopoly, when 
Trichinopoly - | Mr. Chandrasekhara Ayyar, a member of the Madura 
District Congress Committee, and Mr. M. 8. Manteswara Sarma, a member of the 
| Provincial Congress Committee, Madras, are reported to have addressed the 
audience on Students and Motherland ” and Our Duty to the Motherland at 
the present juncture”, respectively. In the course of his speech, the latter is 
said to have condemned the present policy of the Government, and advocated the 
taking of the swadeshi vow, the boycott of foreign articles and the adoption »f the 
method of passive resistance, as the means for reforming this policy. 
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Daavipes, The Dravidan, of the 5th September, also publishes in Tamil an abstract 
Madras, . . ° 
Bep..5th, 1917. of the proceedings of the first anniversary of this 


The Home Rule League, League celebrated on the Ist idem, referred to in 


Trichinopoly. paragraph 5 on page 2299 of Report No. 36 of 
1917. 
9 — , 42. The Swadesamitran, of the 4th September, publishes, from the pen of its 


Sep. 4th, 1917, : own correspondent, the proceedi of a public 

| Home Rule League, Tiruvarur. meeting held at 2 the 2nd idem — 
the auspices of this League, when Kao Bahadur K. S. Venkatarama Ayyar, the 
president of the meeting, is reported to have, in his introductory remarks, 

4 explained to the audience the objects of Home Rule Leagues, while the other 
speakers are said to. have addressed them on the present political situation, the 
reforms suggested by the Congress and the Muslim League and the necessity for 

i the grant of Home Rule to India. In the course of his concluding speech, the 
‘ president is reported to have stated that the time has come for the grant of more ‘i 

rights to the Indians, that some of the authorities are not willing to part with the 

powers they have been enjoying, that the objects of the Home Rule Leagues are 

not objectionable, that it is not the intention of these Leagues that the British 
Government should quit this country and that by the adoption ‘of the policy of 

ve resistance it is not their intention to do anything prejudicial to the 

interests of the Government. ä | | 

2 The Hindu Nesan, of the 5th September, also publishes from the pen of 
| Sep. 80, 1917. N its own correspondent the i of a public 
: . a 8 E Rule League, meeting held at Tiruvarur 5 
0 1917 under the presidency of Rao Babadur K. S. 
| _ Venkatarama Ayyar. J hasan ve : 
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43. The Swadesamitran, of ne Sth * also reproduces in Tamil an 

155 eR abstract of the proceedings of a public meeting held 

Home Rule League, Masuli- at Masulipatam, under the — of this League, 

petem. Bai when Mr. Deobanker of New India is reported to 

have addressed the meeting on “ Passive Resistance. The abstract is published 
in the Hindu of the 4th September 1917. | ) 

44. The Swadesamitran, of ae oth September, reproduces in Tamil the 

proceedings of a public meeting held under the 

Home Rule League, mame. auspices of this League at Kumbla to thank Mr. 

Montagu for his announced visit, and to pray for the cancellation of internment 


orders in spite of Anglo- Indian threats, as published in New India of the 4th idem. 


45: The Swadesamitran, of — 1 September, also publishes in Tamil tlie 
| ; proceedings of a public ‘meeting’ held at Kulitalai 
Home Rule League, Kulitalai. on the 4th September 1917, under the auspices of 
this League, when the Hon’ble Rao Bahadur V. K. Ramanuja Achariyar is 
reported to have addressed the audience in Tamil on Home Rule. The proceed- 
ings are published in the Hindu of the 6th idem. 


46. The Dravidan, of the 91 Septem ber, . the proceedings of a 

3 ublic meeting held at Coimbatore on the 8th idem 
Home Rule League, Coimbatore. £85 the er of the local Home Rule League, 
when Mr. Dwarakadas, the editor of the Young India of Bombay is reported to 
have addressed the audience on the present situation, in the course of which he is 
said to have spoken of the internments and the adoption of the policy of passive 
resistance if the persons interned are not released soon. Many students are stated 
to have been present at this meeting. 


47. The Swadesamitran, of the 12th September, publishes in Tamil, asreported 
Home Rule League, Calicat. by a correspondent, the proceedings of the first 
‘ts anniversary celebration of this league held at 
Calicut on the 5th idem, under the presidency of Manjeri S. Rama Ayyar, which 
appears in the Hindu of the 10th idem. 6 


- 48. The Varlaka« tiran, of the 2ist June, dwells upon the facilities that exist 

in India for utilising mechanical power in develop- 

of mechanical ing industries and laying special stress on the 

creation. of such power by means of water-falls, 

suggests that, as the people themselves may not find it easy to get the capital 

that is required for such a big undertaking, the Government should take an interest 

in the matter and, though they cannot advance the required amount of capital, 
they should at least guarantee recoupment if a loss should occur. 


49. In offering its opinion on a variety of subjects under the heading News 

16 and Notes”, the Vartakumitran, of the 21st June, 
| ms observes elsewhere :— Whenever there is a misunder- 
standing between the rulers and the ruled on important subjects, the usual 
procedure adopted by our benign Government is to appoint a commission or 
committee to enquire about the matter and tide over the difficulty for the nonce. 
This is a wise policy indeed. ‘The gentlemen, who constitute the committee, 

usually be some Indians, who will always abide by the opinion of the 
Goverument, and some English officials, who have no interest whatever in India. 
This will be clearly seen from tlie constitution of certain commissions recently 
appointed by the Government. ‘Turning to the Industries Commission alone, 
some of us may think that it will do some good to the Indians. But these are 
bound to be disappointed. ‘The evidence of some European witnesses makes it 
Clear 82 if the Government should by mistake think of bénefiting the 
Indians, the Europeans would prevent them irom doing so. But one ‘thing is 
Certain and that is that many European companies will start business in India 
and throw obstacles in the way of the industries carried on by the Indians. 
European companies have sufficient capital and industrial training. They obtain 
also liberal help from the banks. The Government, too, will not refuse to help 
them. If European companies are started like this, it will lead to the Govern- 
Ment putting a stop.to the help they may render to our local industries. We 


Development 
power in India. 
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have to.think that it is the Euro merchants‘ that stand in the way of 
| the development of 2 * the economic advancement of India. 
: Every help rendered to India will nodoubt operate harshly on foreign merchants. 
ö On account of this, the industries-of India should not be destroyed. Our readers 
i are aware of the hue and cry raised in England about the levying of duties on 
twist cloth and other articles imported into India. This hue and cry of the 
English merchants looks justifiable in the eyes of our Government, who put 
forward the plea of war for not granting us the privileges to which we are 
entitled. ee | we 
Look at the differences between the indigo merchants and the cultivators in 
: Behar. These have existed for a long time. It is the Europeans who have taken 
' to indigo cultivation, that seem to conduct the Government of that place and the 
: Government officials are led by them. Bestowing some consideration on this 
matter, the Government appointed an official eight or nine years ago to enquire 
about it. The report of this official has not yet been published, nor has the 
ö condition of the cultivators improved since. When Mr. Gandhi evinced an interest 
in this matter aud started an enquiry about the condition of the cultivators, the 
g European planters grew wild and tried to drive him away by means of official 
pressure. But as he stood undaunted, they climbed down—we do not know if 
their object is to give in for the present and ruin the cultivators ultimately—and 
offered to help him in his investigation. A committee has been appointed and 
Mr. Gandhi also made a member thereof. We do not think that any good will 
come of this. It appears this committee will enquire about the relations that 
exist between the zamindars and the cultivators. o wanted this committee ? 
While an enquiry was demanded about the relations that subsisted between the 
indigo planters and the cultivators, the Government have appointed a committee 
te enquire about the relationship between the zamindars and the cultivators. 
Perhaps this committee has been brought into existence to prove to Mr. Gandhi 
that even Indian zamindars are not treating their cultivators properly. The action 
of the Government in ignoring the hardships suffered by the cultivators under 
the indigo planters and interfering in an unconnected matter is causing both 
regret and surprise. - 
The Government of India have called for information about the quality and 
quantity of dyes which may be required by India, so that they can write to the 
Commercial Department in England and get the same. Why all this difficulty? 
Nothing has been done to improve the dyeing stuffs produced im India. The 
Dyemg Expert for Madras says that dyes cannot be from the stuffs 
available in India. But the expert for the United Provinces says that they can 
be prepared. Who is correct? The Madras is changing his avocation 
like a chameleon. He isa pencil expert today. He isa leather expert tomorrow. 
We do not know which work it is that he knows well. Moreover, any one ma 
be appointed to do the expert work he has been doing. The work done by him 
can be seen only on paper. 


: Vrin, The Vartakamitran, of the 28th June, comments as fellows ander the 
June 280 117. News and Notes:—A conference was held in Simla on the 28th June 1917, 
: with Sir Claade Hill as President to discuss some matters connected with 


: agricultural education. At the Agricultural Conference held some time before 
this at Pusa, it was decided that there was no use im i ing the number of 
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This may he our merchants to know where the goods required by them can be 
purchased. Besides this a foreign merchant can also understand by a visit to 
this exhibition, what articles can find a sale in South India and import the same. 
Unlees this 3 of artieles is stopped in a way, India will not gain any- 
thing from this exhibition. It will benefit only foreigners: | 

Mr. Chadwick, I. C. S., has heen a as a representative in London to 
advance the interests of Indian trade. Here is a new appointment for the members 


of the Indian Civil Service. These I.C.S. men have till now been Judges, 
heads of Agricultural Departments, Industrial Experts and Inspectors of Schools. 
They are now going to become grand trade experts. Everything is curious. 


It is not known whether the committee appointed in Behar to equire into the 
hardships of the cultivators will conduct its enquiry openly or secretly. Anyhow 
the efforts of the indigo planters there to drive away Mr. Gandhi proved in vain. 
We can learn one thing from this and that is that we cannot have any remedy as 
long as we are content with talking. We cannot derive any benefit, unless we 
make the Government understand that we can manage our affairs without their 
aid. The Congfess was crying hoarse over this matter for a number of years and 
yet it was of no ue. The moment Mr. Gandhi started a personal enquiry about 
it, the Government also moved in the matter. Therefore every one should bear 
in mind the fact that action is better than speech. 
Mr. Mareden, the Dycing Expert in Madras, has been sent to Pusa to observe 
the process followed there for preparing indigo blue and improve that industry in 
this province also, As soon as he. returns, he will proceed to the Agricultural 
College at Coimbatore and conduct experiments there. It appears his salary will 
be paid from the Agricultural department. What does it matter which way money 
goes, as long as it is wasted ? 
The Secretary of State for India has asked the Indian committee in the 
London Imperial Institute to examine how the raw products available in India 
can be utilised in England. This is very good dest: They want that Indian 
products should be converted into manufactured articles only in England. Could 
not the Secretary of State have asked for a consideration of the feasibility of 
converting them into articles in India itself? When it comes to self-interest, 
people do act unjustly, however honest they may be. 


The Vartakamitran, of the Sth July, writes under the heading News and 

ee Notes” : — Orders have been issued that gold can 

hereafter be imported into India only under a 

license granted by the Government. There is room to think that this order will 
hamper trade. 5 

A committee has recently been appointed in England with the name of the 
Empire Resources Development Committee, the object of which seems to be to 
make several countries like India, Celyon, etc., bear a good portion of the huge 
expenditure incurred in this war. One proposal of this committee is that the 

lish Government should take over the lands and mines in eastern countries such 
as India and Ceylon and, working them profitably, repay the debt now incurred. 
It ap other colonies also would share the profits derived from this scheme. 
The — and; the Singalese, who have been enjoying the lands from time 
immemorial, have no right of ownership over them hey belong only to those 
who come over from England! ‘This is their principle. Can there be a doctrine 
more ignominious and dangerous to our people than this? The English Govern- 
ment should not blindly fall in with the views of this committee, the members of 
which do not seem to like that others should live and prosper. 

Our péople should join together in curbing the efforts of a few Englishmen 
‘who are actuated with the false view thut they alone should be happy in the world. 
Until this is done, we cannot conceive of what India's future will be. There should 
‘be union: us | 3 f 
Every one knows how our people are getting poorer day by day, and yet no 
one Lars mes forward to improve our r condition: The hyp be 
are always offering the war as a plea for negativing every request of ours, do 
nothing to disapprove of the 1 of associations, which work for keeping India 
always-under the foreign rule, and those which are for European com paniés alone 
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on ? When we think of the 


sary for several industries in other European 
else than in Germany, these countries too will make a show of being hostile only 
as long as the war lasts and they will then surely join together and compete with 


oreign articles cannot be imported into [ndia, 


other countries in matters of trade. 


carry England and converting 
mauufactured articles there, find a sale for them in India again. They 
are giving all sorts of deceptive advice such as that it is only agriculture that 
choald Sourish im Inilin ant thet Yadin «Ol be benciited ‘only 

improvement. We do not say that agriculture should not improve. But if there 


is no industrial advaacement, there is no hope for India. 

We fear if Burma will become another South Africa. It appears Indians in 
Burma have to take out passports for moving one place-to another, and this order 
seems to have been passed under the Defence of India Act. Burma has not been 
sufficiently colonised. There are numerous forests and mines there and a large 
extent of cultivable lands. We do not know if arrangements are being made to 
give these lands to English planters. Burma is a portion of India. We cannot 
see the reason for demanding a passport for one to go from one portion of Indis 
to another. Perhaps they will hereafter demand a passport for one to go from 
one house to another! 


50. In discussing the probable effect of the present war upon the economic 
„ position of India, the Vartatamilras, of the 28th 
9 June, writes :—QOur present position is so bad that 

we cannot even conceive of our past. „ eeiinins of oun Wimeniindiel caliion 
tion is proved beyond doubt by the fuct that they have not been affected much 
on account of the country having been under the rule and control of foreigners 
for years. But of what use can languages and civilisation be without money, 
which we have not. Now arises the question as to what is the cause of our 
having lost our money and the answer is mercantile The extensive 
import of foreign articles after the advent of the English rule the 
internal trade and several industries ceased to exist, the resylt being that we had 
to depend upon foreigners to satisfy our wants. We lost our wealth by 
the goods of i With the loss of our wealth, we lost our brains as well. 
We were to such a pass that the 


began to consider us to be 


seem 
t 
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Before the war began, the Europeans considered India to be a convenient market 
for their and brought about the complete ruin of the Indian industries, by 
flushing the Indian market with the same articles that were manufactured in India. 
at a cheaper price. But as these Europeans also purchased what they required 
from us, there was apparently some advantage. The t war, everyone 
knows, is the outcome of a mercantile competition, and therefore the allies are 
considering about entering into a compact among themselves, with the object of 
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g the trade of the enemy countries. We do not know what will be the 
position of India in this compact. It looks as if she will not be benefited. Our 
readers may be aware of the fact that, some days back, Sir James Meston, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces, who is one of a class conspiring to 
deep India always under the rule of the foreigners, Sir S. P. Sinha, the nominal 
tative of the Indians, and the Maharaja of Bikaneer, the representative 
of the Indian Princes, were seat to England by the Government of India to sit on 
a conference connected with the war. Let us see what benefit these have 
conferred on India. Our benign Government have levied a duty of 33 per cent on 
cotton manufactures in India, in order to help the development of the trade of 
England. See how they protect the development of Indian trade. In response to 
the call that India should bear a portion.of the heavy expenditure incurred in the 
war, the Government of India too borrowed 100 crores of rupees and made a 
gift of it. As the war is being carried on for the purpose of protecting the 
independence of small kingdoms, it is necessary indeed that we, who desire for 
such independence, should also pay a portion of the expenditure. But the doubt is 
whether we will share the benefits arising from thewar. Of the 33 crores of people 
in India, leaving alone the {women and boys under J5 and old men over 70, 
only 12 crores of pie are in a position to earn ‘and it is these that will have to 
work and repay the debt of 150 crores of rupees now incurred and the interest 
thereon. Thus every one will have only to think that his debt has increased by 
Rs. 12-8-0 this year. It has been decided that, after the war, the countries 
subject to the control of England and those allied to her should co-operate with 
each other in developing trade and that India and the countries subject to England 
should levy a smaller duty on articles received from England than on those 
received from other countries and the gentleman who went to England as our 
representatives have also approved of this proposal. This will work only to the 
judice of India, as long as the power of levying duties is not entrusted to the 
e Councils in India. Before the war, several countries traded with 
ia and not only vied with each other in supplying us with articles at cheap 
prices but also purchased from us the articles required by them. Thus there was 
a two-fold ad vantage. But now, as England wants to give special privileges also 
to other countries, these will fix any price they please for the articles sent by 
them and the result will be that we will have to pay more for articles. There 
ill again be no room for the Indian industries to thrive ; for, the articles received 
from the allied countries will, by themselves, be sufficient to ruin our industries. 
Moreover, as all foreign contries cannot trade with India, they cannot be expected 
to buy the articles required by them from India. Thus our exports will be 
reduced while our imports will be increased and therefore India will have to suffer 
a loss on account of reduction in trade. As already stated, the condition of 
India’s trade is bound to become worse, unless the Indians acquire greater 
privileges in administering the country. Any number of Agricultural Depart- 
ments, without such privileges, will be of no use. 


51. The Madesamitran, of 1 Sth appa iat ang * Tamil Se 

Vo . proceedings of a public meeting held to unvei 

— * en the portrait of the late Doctor Dadabhai Naoroji 

. presented to the Gokhale Hall by the students of 

the first Students’ Home attached to the Christian College, Madras, as they appear 
in New India of the same date. : 


1 
52. The Swadesamitran, of the 5th September, see in 2 the 
A publio meeting af Tanjore. proceedings of a public meeting held at Tanjore on 


Madhava Rao, ‘0.1.8., to protest against the attitude of the Madras Mail with 
reference to its leading article headed “ A word to Mr. Montagu”, which appear 
In the Hindu of the same date. 3 


53. The Hinds Nesan, of the 5th.Sbptember, reproduces in Tamil a communi- 
Sti Vasant : tion sent by Mr. M. Ramachandran of Conjeeveram 
% roy.) dk, Joram regarding the celebration of the 70th birthday of 
Mrs. Annie Besant. This appears in New India of the 4th idem. me 


the 4th idem under the pro eey of Mr. V. P. 


SwaDReaMITRAR, 
Madras 


Sep. 6th, 1917. 


SwWADESAMITRAB, 


Madras, 
Sep. 5th, 1917. 


Hixpu Nusan, 


Madras, 
Sep. 5th,1917. ~ 
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54. The Swadesamitran, of the 6th September, es in Tamil a portion 

tke olf tbe telegraphic summary of the comments of the 

Vioeroy’s speech. © Statesman. on the speech delivered by His Excel- 

lency the Viceroy during the recent session of the Imperial -Legislat ve Council, 
which is published in the Hindu of the same: date. ts Zar, 

The Swadesamiran, of the 7th September; pubtishes in Tamil the telegraphic 
summaries of the Bombay Chroniclé, the Times of India and the Rangogn Times on 
this subject, which appear in the Hindu of the same date. 

Anent the speech delivered by the Viceroy in opening the meeting of the 

I Legislative Council at Simla, the Swadesamitran, of 

R the 7th September, says: — Those who go through 
this speech will note that the very attitude of the Viceroy has changed. In his 
speech last December at Calcutta, he warned his hearers n 
revolutionary changes; and this cue was taken by the Provincial heads, who 


since delivered their own speeches in the same strain. They threatened to adopt 
repressive measures and immediately gave effect to it. All these did not terrify 


the people in the country. As the people felt convinced that the work done by 


them was a lawful work and that the measures adopted by the authorities were 


improper ones, they believed that their object would be accomplished and that 
the steps taken by the authorities would not yield the expected results. The 
Vieeroy’s’ speech indicates that the authorities too have come to the same 
conclusion, after such a long time. Instead of telling us, as they did, that we 
cannot have the reforms we wish for, the authorities now seek our u Ey in 
the matter of discussing these reforms. This change augurs well. e need not 
go behind this and seek to know the reason for this change. The change has 
come and that is sufficient for us. The Viceroy pointed out what all has been 
done till now to rajse the status of India and remove the Tongstanding grievances 
of the Indians. Though they have only done their duty here, let us be grateful 
to them for this. But the Government of India should bear in mind that the 


Indians will not be satisfied by the status of India being raised by a degree. 
o ot 


India will not be satisfied, unless she becomes equal to th er British possessions. 
All the grievancee, which affect her self-respect, should be done away with. The 
Viceroy offered an explanation in his s to some who seem to think that the 
Government will be endangering themselves by conferring the higher appoint- 
ments in the army on indians: We will say that these have not understood the 
Indians well, and that they have not the capacity to realise the attitude of the 
present-day Indians. India knows full well that, surrounded as she is on all sides 
by strong kingdoms, she will be devoured by some one, unless she forms part of 
the British Empire. But she knows equally well that, without her sincere 
friendship and entire support, England cannot maintain her position in the 
continent of Asia in the future. It will not be in the interests of England herself 
to think of removing only a few of our grievances being afraid of bome one. We 
have attained manhood, and wish to have the same status in our country that the 
people of other countries have in theirs ‘I'he duty of trying to sure this status 
for us rests upon the Government of India. The Viceroy and the members of his 
Council, who constitute the Government of India, should realise that it is their 
duty to forget, if possible, the country and the race to which they belong and 
strive for the good of the people of this country. In doing this duty, they may 
be confronted by obstacles. But they should proceed undaunted. Lord Chelmsford 
can acquire the full confidence of the Indians only if, ignoring the objections 
raised by some one somewhere, he tries to secure for India the status that she is 
entitled to and all the privileges claimed by her. He seems to have admitted in 
replying to a question that secret instructions were issued to the Provincial Gov- 
ernments about Home Rule and to have added that they, could not be laid on the 
table, as they were confidential. Why should a Government which admits that 
Home Rule is a reasonable ideal, be irritated by this ideal being proj ? 
Why should a secret circular be iesued and why should it not be r 
now? Why cannot an announcement be made that, if the defects in the existing 
administration be pointed out, they will be removed? Let by-gones, be by-gones. 
We hope the attitude of the Government will, hereafter at east, be one of deep 
sympathy with’the aspirations of the people. ark bit" hast stant 


2. A. 
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The Hindu Nesen, of the 7th 
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au ive the % ber, also refers to the difference between 
this speech and those delivered by the Viceroy before this and observes : —The 
present speech will give satisfaction to all Indians. It clearly shows that he does 
not ignore Indian public opinion and indicates his stateemanship and ‘wisdom. 


he Calcutta statesman says that he has climbed down. It is only climbing down 


to suit the oceasion that betokens wise statesmanship. We hope that, as observed 
him in conclusion, suitable reforms will be introduced soon, with an eye upon 
the real interests of India. . | 
The Swadesamiiran and — 8 1 of the 10th September, 
Guy * reproduce in Tamil the comments of the lish- 
The Viceroy e . man, the Tribune and the Punjabee on this 1 
while the Hindu Nesan referred to above also publishes in Tamil the comments 
of the Rangoon Times, the Bombay Chronic’e and the Times of India. 
The <Andhrapatrika, of * 7th N says 3 Spm the 
iceroy has now stat ainly that the ideal of 
His Excelleney the Viceroy. = Home Rule or the ideal. of rr is a 
legitimate one. Suspieion and mistrust have now disappeared. The time has 
come when the friendly relations between the rulers and the ruled will be 
strengthened. The Government have begun to annul internments. His Excellency 
the Viceroy’s mind is, therefore, free from agitation and is full of peace. 
A spirit of criticising and suspecting annoyed the rulers and the ruled. They 
have now disappeared to the satisfaction of all. The bureaucracy and the 
people have t6 carry out His Excellency’s advice that the rulers and the ruled 
should forget the past and promote mutual love. A policy of conciliation will 
achieve thé: desired end and not a policy of repression. If the present discontent 
hed not spread His Excellency’s many acts of kindness would have been made 
a subject of = The abolition of the s of indentured labour, the settle- 


ment of the Indian in the colonies, etc.; would have pleased the people at 
atime of peace. But they have not attracted the attention of the people on 


account of the intensity of the agitation engendered by the enforcement of 


repressive laws. But the people will hereafter understand the benefits of His 


Excellency's rule. | : 

But the Anglo-Indian papers have to turn a deaf ear to the advice of 
His Excellency. Tho Madras Mai! did not give up ita threats. It says that if 
there should “be any sign that the Local Government endeavour to release 
Mrs. Besant under campalsion from the Seer of State, neither the Europeans 
nor the Indians following of the old school will endure it. The Englishman says 
that the action of the Government betrays their weakness. 

We pray that His Excellency the Viceroy will pay no regard to these papers, 
which are always opp to the ideals of the people, but will follow a peaceful 
icy, and, strengthen the bond of friendship between the rulers and the ruled. 

tt are pursued for the future welfare of India, the people are 

ready to forget the past and co-operate with the Government. We only pray 
that the Viceroy will see that the repressive policy does not again appear. 

The Andhrapatrita, of the 7th September, reports the Bo 

3 ‘to have said in the course of its remarks on His 

His Excellency thé Viceroy’s’ Exeslleney the Viceroy’s speech :—There is no need 
2 that we should be very glad that the Government 
of India have recommended to the Madras Government the release of Mrs, Besant 
and her co-workers. The Gavernment of India are trying to mend their own 


In reviewing’ the speech of the Viceroy recently delivered in the Imperial 
e Un eee Legislative Council, the Andhrapatrika, of the 
„ inci * 6th September, observes :—“‘ . Nine Indian 
Military officers have been granted commissions in the army. But the Indians will 
not be satisied unless the distinctions observed between the Indians and the English 
in this matter are completely removed. . . Sir-Robert Bordon accepted it as 
just that the Canadians residing in India should be placed under the same 
restrictions as the Indians in Canada. He was of opinion that the Indians should 
be treated with respent. The Viceroy believes that Sir Robert Bordon’s speech 


Huspv Nesan, 
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Sep. 7th, 1917. 


Madras, 
Sep. 10th, 1917. 


ANDHRAPATRIKA, 


Madras, 
Sep. 7th, 1917. 
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| Manorama, 


Calicut, 
Sep. lith, 1917. 
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Maworama, 


Sep. 12th, 1817. 
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will do good to India.. . It is regrettable that the Viceroy bas omitted to 
state what reforms he intends to make along the lines above indicated. It does 
not seem proper that the Government of India should still keep their despatch to 
the Secretary of State as secret. Whatever the opinion of the Government may 
be it is clear that nothing short of the scheme of reforms proposed by the National 
Congress and the Moslem League will satisfy the people. It is that scheme that 
will form the seed for self-government. It. is necessary that the Indians should 
represent this with a united voice to Mr. Montagu. i 


In commenting upon the recent speech of His Excellency the Viceroy at 
Tie Vb e ech the Imperial Legislative Council, the Manorama, 

n ö of the 11th September, obsevers:— Though there 
may be difference of opinion among the politicians in India on certain matters 
referred to therein, it may be admitted that it is a solemn utterance full of 
sympathy towards Indians, and one that has been made clearly keeping in view 
she relatana between India and the British rule. None who had read His Excel- 
lency’s previous speeches could have, expected that it would be such a sympathetic 
one. On the whole, we are happy to say that this speech would, to a certain 
extent, satisfy the Indians. 

Writing on the same subject, the Malayala Manorama, of the 12th September, 
says:—His Excellency the Viceroy has agreed to release Mrs. Besant and her 
associates, in case they agree that they would, in future, discuss public matters 
in.a moderate tone. They, however, contend that the tone of their speeches and 
writings was not immoderate from the very beginning. It is, therefore, doubtful 
whether they would give such an undertaking. In any case it would be better 
to set them at liberty for some time and see how thgy conduct themselves. 


55. The Swadesamitran, of the 7th September, reproduces in Tamil the letter 

The | : addressed on this subject by Sir S. Subrahmanya 
„ N ccomesa Ayyar and Mr. C. P. Ramaswami Ayyar to Com- 
mander Wedgwood, which is published in the Hindu of the same date. 


The Andhrapatrika, of the Sth September, publishes in Telugu the reply 


of Sir S. Subrahmania Ayyar to Commander Wedg- 
Internments. wond which is to be found in the Hindu of the 7th 
September. 


The Desamata, of the 5th Ny as tumor pi reports the Amrita Bazaar Pu i 

to have said :—Everyone knows that in Englan 
Dm some British frieuds if India have started a Home 
Rule League.. That league has published a leaflet and is distributing copies of 
it in the House of Commons. A London correspondent to a contemporary journal 
gives the following description of the contents of the leaflet :—“ The members of 
the League wish that the British citizens should understand that the reason why 
Mrs. Besant was subjected to repression was that she contended that Home Rule 
should be granted to India. The leaflet says that her position in making constitu- 
tional agitation is the same as that of Mr. Redmond in Ireland. We will 
create another Ireland, vaster and more dangerous than the present Ireland, or 
make a great Empire containing people who enjoy the happiness of Home Rule.” 
Mr. George Lansbury has signed the leaflet. He is the President of the 
Executive Committee of the Home Rule League there. He concluded the. leaflet 
with the request that all lovers of freedom should demand the release of Mrs. 


Besant and her co- workers. 5 | 
The Andhraprakasika, of the 6th September, writes under this heading :— 
Release of the interned. 


Mr. Arundale was in sight. 
had felt was unlimited. 


The And hrapatrita, of the 6th September, in its leader regarding the release 

Release of the interned. of the interned, observes —. . It was that 

| the Indian Government should have stated that 

they would release not only Mrs. Besant and Messrs. Arundale and Wadia but 
also all those that had been interned owing to their: violent political agitation. 


that the release of Mrs. Besant, Mr. Wadia and 
The joy that Mrs. Besant’s dear children“ 


Yesterday, hand bills were circulated to the effect 


8 > -_—_s p= 1 — -_ D | 
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From the words of the Government it may be inferred that the cause of the 
internment of Mrs. viet was that she carried on political agitation violently and 
anconstitutionally. If the Government had explained what those unconstitutional 
methods were, it would have been wi to the people. 4s far as 
the people could understand, no unconstitutional methods were employed by 

Besant and her followers. That is why the minds of the people are 
agitated. . «+ The Defence of India Act is a war measure and was not intended 
to apply to political agitation. . . From the words of the Government of India 
it is clear that the interned will be released immediately. The magnanimity of 
Mr. Montagu is thus revealed. The Government deserves the grateful 
thanks of the people for noting the attitude of the people and for being prepared 
torelease the interned. . . If the interned are released, it remains to be seen 
what the Madras Mail, which threatened to oust him (Mr. Montagu) from his office, 
would say. The Ststesman has already begun to abuse the Government. 


56. The Kaliyugavartamani, of the llth August, reproduces in Tamil an LTT 


. abstract of a speech delivered by the Lord Bisho 
The Lord Bishop of Calcutta of Calcutta referred to in paragraph 50 of Rapork 
on Home Rule. No. 88 of 1917. 


57. The Dravidan, of the 6th September, reproduces in Tamil an abstract of 


Ae an article on this subject published in Justice of 
Theosophy and politics, the 4th idem. 


58. The Lrva-ul- Islam, of the 6th September, reproduces from the Dravidun of 


the 30th August an article on this subject abstracted 


Mr. Montague’s visit to India. in paragraph 40 of Report No. 36 of 1917. 


The Hitekarins, of the 26th August, says in its leader :—From the speech 


ed which Mr. Montagu gave in the House of Commons 
* three days before is appointment as Secretary of 
State, his broad-heartedness has become plain. His appointment has gratified 
the whole of India. Indians are very happy to hear that in response to au invita- 
tion from His Excellency the Viceroy, Mr. Montagu is coming to this country to 
enquire into the political condition of India personally. It is not possible to 
decide what has induced the Viceroy to invite Mr. Montagu at this critical 
juncture. It appears that Sir V. Chiro] and Mr. Curtis are to accompany him. 
w far these gentlemen are the benefactors to India is plain from their past career. 
The public fear that the hopes entertained by the Indians may be blighted by 


Mr. Montagu coming to visit India with these gentlemen accompanying him, and 
that Mr. Montagu’s angle of vision may be influenced by the misrepresentations 


of the authorities. But there is no reason to fear so soon. It is to be believed 
that he is coming not merely in response to an invitation from a Viceroy who 
gives his assent to the polic pursued by the Provincial Governments in suppres 
sing constitutional litical agitation. The scheme sent by the Viceroy without 
consulting the people’s representatives, and the scheme of the Congress and the 
Moslim League reached the Secretary of State. It is to be believed that he saw 
that the two schemes were opposed to each other and intended to go over to 
India to do justice after consulting personally with the Government of India 
and the representatives of the people. There is nothing absurd in saying that 
the present bad time has made the people mistake a rope for a serpent. The 
commotion in the country testifies to the fact that the authorities ‘are paining the 
minds of the people by incessantly enforcing perverse laws in an improper way. 
The actions of the authorities are the cause of the increase day by day of the 
agitation in the country... . The country has understood that at this time 
the Indiaus should follow the advice of Commander Wedgewood. The people 
‘are full of hope that the British Empire which having given the hand of protection 
‘to the Italians against the Austrians and to the people of Poland against Russia, 
18 Waging a great war, will not, as stated by Commander Wedgewood, incur the 
bad reputation of not ting self-government to India which is under its rule. 
The people believe that Mr. Montagu will certainly carry out the traditions of 
the E pire. Only the influence of the authorities should not prevail upon him. 
ri. cordially — Mr. Montagu. We hope he will, before he arrives in 


abode of peace until it attains the reforms suggested by the 533 


ndia pass an order annulling the internments. The 3 cannot become an 


Madras, 
Aug. 11th, 1917. 


Dravinan, 


Tas, 
Sep. ¢th, 1917. 


| Liva-vL-Istam, 


M 8, 
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Ellore, 
Aug. 26th, 1917. 


Dravipa Parnma, 
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Sep. 5th, 1917. 
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Referring to the proposed visit of Mr. Montagu to India, the Dravida 

2 oh Patria, of the 5th September, points to the existence 

Mr. Montagu's visit to India. sided ntiug the views of 
the Congress, the Muslim League and 


of two parties here, one re 

nd the Home Rule League and demanding the 
reforms suggested in, the memorandum of the nineteen_and the other being of 
opinion that this country will not be fit for Home Rule, unless the distinetions of 
caste and creed existing here disappear, Whieh however is reported by the paper 
as being against the history of the world and observes that, as each party will 

its views upon Mr. Montagu when he goes here, he should use extraordinary 
skill in sifting matters for himself and understanding the real needs of the people. 


The Hindu Nesan, of the 7th September, reproduces the above. 


The Desamata, of the 29th August, says —The repressive policy of the 
1 Government, the internments imp and the 
Mr. Montagu’s visit 


indiscriminate application of the Det of India 
Act have greatly incensed India: The people have protested against the policy 


and sent telegrams to the Prime Minister and the Secretary of State. In spite of 
this, the Government have di rded the opinion of the people, and have not 
given up their narrow-minded policy. This has led the people to came to the 
unanimous opinion that passive resistance is the only remedy for this state of 
opted. In such a state of commotion, 
the announcement of Mr. Montagu has given ug new hopes. It is not far from 
the truth to say that the present agitation in India has to a * extent induced 
Mr. Montagu to come to India. But we fear that Mr. Montagu may be 


influenced by Mr. Curtis, who recently tried tg being India under the Government 


of the Colonies also, and by the wise Sir V. Chirol who is showing stepmotherly 
love to the Indians, and by the Indian bureaucracy which may thrust its views 
upon him. 
The Kistaapairika, of the 25th A 
The visit of Mr. Montagu. 


ugust, writes under this heading: — Mr. 
is a Jew, is noble-minded and is a lover 
of liberty and has respect for India. When it was 


known tbat Mr. Chamberlain resigned his office all well-wishers of India naturally 


expressed their wish that Mr. Montagu might succeed him. Their wish has been 
realised. When the appointment of Mr. Montagu as of State was 
announced all the Indian papers shouted applause. . . When the Mesopotamis 
question was discussed in the House of Commons, Mr. Montagu rose and said that 
it was not due to the defect of any one individual, but that the weakness of the 
machinery of the India Government was the main cause of the failure: The India 
Government was neither responsible to the Parliament on one side nor to the 
people of India on the other. The India Council is making the of State 
responsible and keeps him away from the supervision of the Parliament. 
He also said that in the matter of the political administration of India the 
8 of the Parliament must gradually be reduced and the powers of the 
Ivdians increased. Even Mrs. Besant who is undergoing the N of in- 
texnment has never criticised the bureaucracy so severely. If this very Montagu 
bad not delivered his speech in the House of Commons but had come ae the editor 
of New Judio and delivered his speech in Madras he also would have been 
subjected to the punishment of internment. But fortunately Mr. Montagu is 
28 the head of the bureaucracy to uphold the cause of subject nations. . . 

e seid that before determining the reforms he had to come to India to consult 
with the official authorities and the representatives of the people in this country. 


the India Government sending their scheme of reforms secretly to the Secre 

of State without consulting the representatives of the people. 4 and then 
determined to formulate a scheme adopted to the wants of: people after coming 
here personally and consulting the popular leaders and discussing the questions 

with the offieial authorities. All this is, undoubtedly, a matter for tulation. 
59. The Tamilian, of the 29th August, dwells at length upon the hard life of 

The hardships of the Panchamas. the. Pane es, trodden down by the 


. | over 
a member in the Legislative 


—— ym Nee f 
’ | ; | i to the abeence OF 
Corin to vette forth —— 


What good news! He seems to have been taken into bis consideration: the fact of 


„„ 1 


0 
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representative can, well be chosen to safeguard the interests of these Panchamas. 
rei ng, the Indian Buddhists or the Protestant Indian Christians. The 
r also advocates the t of lands on, darkhast to these poor people from the 
extensive poramboke lands available in the country and adds, that, as the village 
Feials are all of them caste people and will therefore stand in the way of such 
lands being given, the Government should hereafter at least evince an interest in 
this matter. 
60. The Hindu Nesan, of the 5th: September, dilates upon the inconvenience 
caused to the public by there being a wide difference 
between the weights and measures in use in different 
places in this country, and suggests that one of the reforms to be introduced after 
the end of the war should be the wiping away of this difference and the introduc- 
ton of a uniform scale of weights and measures throughout the country.. 


61. Quoting the qnestion asked by the Hon’ble Mr. Jinnah on this subject 

| and the reply of Sir. William Vincent thereto, the 

The prospect of the release of Swadesamitran, of the 6th September, observes :— 
the interned. : } is reply gives room for every one to expect that 
the fetters placed on the liberty of Mrs. Besant by the re ressive measures will be 
cut in twain by the Government. As it has been stated that the other patriota, 
who, have subjected to internment orders on the plea that they indulged in 


Weights and measures. 


violent methods of political itation, will also be released, every one will deem 
the policy now enunciated the Government to be a new one and a turn for the 
better. The reason assigned by the Government for this change of policy deserves 
to de noted: It was observed that, in adopting this course, the Government were 
actuate:! oY the confident hope that our peilt would help to preserve a calm 
aud peaceful atmosphere in this country, by abstaining from violent and uncon- 
stitutional political agitation, in order to enable Mr. Montagu during his approaching 
visit to consider abqut important political reforms and problems and come to a 
conclusion. Every one knows that those excellent patriots, who are now in 
internment, 2 did, a do ever intend 1 indulge in such ee methods of 
agitation and therstore the angument can have no meaning except that it comes 
in hand as an official explanation. [he. use of expressions 8 lead also to 
mapy un results,, In the reply. af Sir Willian Vincent, the hope is 
rr that, no revolationary or violent agitation will be resorted to until the 
end of the war. Is it then the opinion of the Government that there will be no 
harm in commit 


7 
7 


of the British Government. The 
Therefore there is no room whatever 


— th, 

speach elivered be the, Viceroy yesterday is an 
ae of 6 Greene toy ards mre, Bocas and 
g. Rule agitgtion conducted by her, he should do two things. Firstly 
hg should curb the it ! iness of the bureaucracy. Secondly, he should put 
ap to the mischief, of several, Anglo- Iuflian papers, which give these bureaucrats 
M. Immense support a: A7 their rancqur. At the conrlusjon of his speech, 
th el 


to ea of paople to co-operate and forget all animosities. 
is unnecessary. to opr peopl 1 will readily act upon it 
Q- 


rg 

ey, | 
lors them. We expect the 
Indiang, and those subject 


* 


Governmen to — all e aA ng 
to their influence he dy £o. | 
— to the same subject, the Hindu Nesan, of the 6th September, 
observes: — We would: welcome this as a ha y news, as it gurely indicates the 
speedy release of Mrs. Besant and her solleag es. We hope this will become a 
fact and thé news of the relesse will be received with gratification throughout 
India. If this takes place and the interned persons in other provinces are also 


pa 
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released, we can surely expect that undesirable methods like paesive resistance 
will be given up. Then we can also expect political discussion to be carried on, 
as it suits the present juncture, on constitutional lines. We do not think the 
Government of India made the announcement regarding Mrs. Besant yesterday 
on their own responsibility. They should have done it only in pursuance of the 
wishes of the Secretary of State for India. It bespeaks the wise statesmanship of 
the Secretary of State that he should have gauged the present situation well and 
asked the Government of India to make this announcement. The Government 
of India should translate their speech of yesterday into action and benefit the 


country thereby. 
Swan, 62. Referring to the hoisting of Home Rule flags at the premises of Home 
Madras, 8 h 8 . 
Sep. 6th, 1917 The Home Rule flag. Rule Leagues in several places, the Swadesamitran, 


of the 5th September, writes :—Hoisting of flags is 
a practice which has been observed in all countries and at all times. A flag is 
hoisted to signify the faith of a particular party. When an idol is taken in 

5 procession with a standard bearing the representation of the figure of Nandi (the 
bull) carried in front of it, that standard signifies only the Saivite faith but does 
not signify any hatred towards the Vaishnavite faith. Similarly the Home Rule 
flag represents only the tenets of the Home Rule Leagues but no hatred towards 
the British Rule. Just as the flag carried by a party going to the battlefield 
reminds every individual therein of the object of his party and inspires in him an 
enthusiasm for work, and just as these men will not allow themselves to be 
dispossessed of it so long as they are alive, the Home Rule flag also reminds the 
members of the Home Rule League of their desire to acquire Home Rule and 
infuses in them an enthusiasm to work for its attainment. In the procession 
conducted on the 16th August 1917 in Kumbakönam, the Home Rule flag was 
carried with the Union Jack just above it, and this shows clearly that the object 
of the Home Rule League is the attainment of Home Rule under the British 
rule. 


Manar The Mahavikata Dutan, of the 8th September, reproduces in Tamil a 
— Rae ye summary of the protest made by the Bar Associa- 
Sep. sch, 1917. N tion, Erode, against the action of the authorities in 


connection with the hoisting of these flags, which appears in New India of the 
5th September 1917. 


‘ Daavivas, Referring to the hoisting of a Home Rule flag by an Honorary Sub-Magistrate 
\ Sep. 8th 1517. of Tiruvannamalai at his residence on the very day a Home Rule League was 
f ‘ started at the place, and to the hoisting of similar flags on the house of every 
| Brahman Home Ruler in the locality, a correspondent writes to the Dravidan, of 
1 the 8th September, as follows: — Why have not these Home Rulers, who are aware 
tt that the Home Rule flags in Coimbatore were hauled down by the District 
Magistrate of Coimbatore, realised, that their flags too will receive a similar 
treatment at the hands of the Government? Our benign Government should 
come forward to put down, at the very beginning, the efforts of the Brahmans, 
who create the Home Rule agitation in this peaceful town. It is indeed a wonder 
that one of the Honorary Sub-Magistrates of this place, who has, for two days, 
, been flying the Home Rule flag alone, now flies over his residence the Union 
Jack along with the Home Rule flag, both these flags being tied to a pole in such 
a way as to occupy an equal position. Would the mere flying of the two flags : 
in the same position cause satisfaction to the Government? The Government 
may not, perhaps, take exception to the flying of the Home Rule flag below the 
Union Jack; but the Home Rulers should hear in mind that the Government 


. : : would deem even this objectionable, as it is likely to create excitement in the 
| | minds of the ordinary people. | 


AnpuRAPaTaixa, A ‘correspondent to the Andhrapairika, of the 7th September, says :—It is 
Sep. Ich, 1017. Home Rule flags. said that the members of the Home Rule League, 


_ Guntir, have met to consider the question of the 
Home Rule flag and that 17 persons have resolved to hoist it. There are accord- 
ingly some flags waving in the air in the town. 
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The Desama ta, of the a | Te seu Rd agg removal of the Home 1 
if 81 ule flag hoist rs. Besant and observes:— Ang. 29th, 1917. 
'he Home 7 2 flag. The order of the District Magistrate of Coimbatore ö 
has roused the feeling of the Home Rulers. Members of Home Rule Leagues in 
Salem and other places are adopting resolutions recommending the hoisting of a 
Home Rule flag on every house. ; 
Referring to the Coimbatore Home Rule flag case the Kerala Patrika, of Kenane Destine, 
A. He Wile f cane. the 8th September, observes :—Such matters should Sep. 8th, 1817. 
be considered only as a sort of amusement, and no 
great harm will result from them. We think that no noise will be made about 
the Home Rule flag and matters connected therewith, if the authorities treat it as 
insignificant. | 
68. The Dravida Pairtka, of the ith September, writes :—Forty-five years a “se 1 
Silk industry ago, silk and silk goods of the value of 155 lakhs of Sep. 5th, 1917. 
N rupees were exported from India. Silk industry was 
then in a flourishing condition in our country. But the industry gradually began at 68 
todecline and silk goods worth only about 15 lakhs of rupees were exported during cra ik 
the last year. Further, forign silk goods have also begun to flood our markets 11 
and in the year 1914 silk goods worth 463 lakhs of rupees were imported from 1 
foreign countries and sold here. It is not so much the want of demand in this 11 
country for these goods that accounts for the decline of this industry here, as its 
inability to compete with tlie silk 3 in pete countries. It is, therefore, 
necessary that the Government of India should conduct proper enquiries into this 
matter, and take the necessary steps to improve this industry. 


64. Adverting to the appointment of a Brahman as a tem clerk on $ Daavivar, 
Rs. 20 in the office of ‘the Collector of Mf adura, the Sep. Oh 1817, 
1 of Non-Brahmans Madura correspondeut of the Dravidan, of the 8th 
in Government service. September, observes:— All the six applicants for 
the post are men who have the School Final Examination, and three of 
these are non-Brahmans. The Collector seems to have forgotten the observations 
made by Sir Alexander Cardew on the 27th July last He has not taken into 
consideration the complaint justly made by the non-Brahmans that they are not 
largely entertained in Government service. Perhaps he is not aware that in 
other places too the Government have paid attention to our complaints and 
complied with our request. While the number of Brahmans in the Madura 
Collectorate is already large, it is not a matter for satisfaction that one more 
Brahman should have been appointed. | 
The Andhrapairika, of the 7th September, 2 in Telugu = ene of Ampmnararaima, 
Mr. A. Sabhapathi Pil al, & aring in ng ish in . 7th, 1917. 
Noa-Brehmane. the Hindu, of the 7th Septem — under the heading * 
„Non-Brahmans and their self-constituted leaders —an appeal for a new organisa- 
tion”. The paper remarks:—Mr. Sabhapathi Pillai contends that the non- 
Brahman movement, conducted by Doctor Nair and Rao Bahadur Thiagaraya 
Chetti,is opposed to the general opinion of the non-Brahmans, and that it is necessary 
to constitute a new non-Brahman Association to make this plain. The Non- 
Brahman Conference held at Coimbatore has decided against the views of , 
Doctor Nair. The proposed new association will make it plain that there is no — 
fference of opinion among the Indians regarding political reforms. The Ix@fians 
Vill unitedly place their views before Mr. Montagu. We hope that the endeavours 
to constitute a new association will be crowned with success. 
The Andhrapatrika, of the 10th September, represents the Modern Review Axounararsim, 
N Brah to have said:—We do not say that all non- sep. 10th 1917. 
meaty. x Brahmans in India are opposed to Home Rule. 
Even in the Madras Presidency where the non-Brahman movement has had its 
Origin, all non-Brahmans are not opposed to Home Rule. Most of those who have 
joined the non-Brahman movement do say that they require Home Rule to some 
extent. The resolutions passed at the Coimbatore Non-Brahman Conference 
testity to this It is very strange that the organisors of the Madras non- 
srahman movement have not tried to put an end to the untouching spirit, the 
Monopolising spirit, and the high-handedness of those who rule the country at 
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present and the Eurasians. Some contend that if Home Rule is granted, 
the depressed classes will be subjected to greater social high-haudedness. But 
we do not think that such a thing will happen. Even those who advocate 
a preferential position for the Anglo-Indians cannot but admit that there is much 
social high- handedness entailed by such preferenoe, for various reasons. 
The Andhrapatrika, of the 10th September, contains in Telugu the letters 
published in the Hindu, criticising the: policy of 
The nop-Brakaans. the non-Brahman movement and the cablegram of 
Rao Bahadur P. Thiagaraya Chetti. 
65. The Dravidan, of the loth September, publishes in Tamil an abstract of 
| the comments on the controversy between the 
The Madras Masi and the Madras Mail und the Aindu appearing in the leader 
Hint, ss of Justice, dated the 8th idem: | 
66: The Swadesamitran and the Hindu Nesan; of the 10th and 11th Septem- 


ber, r trvely, reproduce in Tamil a statement 
ee ee ae this’ subject’ d by several merchants, 


‘ bankers, lawyers and other professional men residing in the city and in the 


mufussal and belonging to the various non-Brahman communities, expressing: 
their opinion that the system of reforms propounded by the Congress and Muslim 
should be pressed on the attention of the authorities for adoption in its 
entiréty subject to the recognition of the principle of adequate representation of 
the various communities of this province in the Legislative and other councils. 
The Kistnapatrika, of the 25th August, referring to the Non-Brahman 
The Non-Bral nn Conference held at. Coimbatore, observes :—It is 
am n nos. very commendable that the conference should with 
a united voice support the resolution that compulsory primary education should 
be given. The Indians cannot forget the attempts made by Gokhale for primary 
education and be ungrateful to him though he is a Brahman. Will the Anglo- 
Indians who denounce the Congress as a congregation of Brahman ilawyers now 
at least lend their ear to the voice of the Non-Brahman Conference, Of all the 
resolutions’ passed by this Conference the most important is that of self-govern- 
ment.. They were one with the Congress in asking for a responsible self- 
government and for offices which train them up for self-government to be given 
to the Indians after the war: . . Some of the reforms proposed by them are 
even more drastic than those pro by the Congress. It is commendable that 
the non- Brahmans should ‘wish or such changes as have not been desired even 
by the Home Rulers who are found fault with as demanding self-government all 
at once. . This conference said that the departments of education, health, 
agriculture, co-operation and „ eee should entirely be under tha control of 
tlre non-official members in the Imperial as well as Provincial Legislative Councils. 
One of them should be elected as president who with a few other members should. 
form a body of ministers and administer the affairs of the said dé ents, the 
Government not having any authority over the said ministry. Thus it would be 
a government of the Indians that manages those departments. Jn this case 


the said conference has undoubtedly outstripped even the co W 
agreed to granting complete liberty to the Municipal and Local bodies. In 
tllis matter also they concurred with the congress. As regards posts under Gov- 


ernment service they unreservedly disapproved of the proposals made by the Public 
Services Commission. It is commendable that resol atSaies should Mave teen 
as regards fulfilling the desires of the people; to reduce the salaries of high 
ap beur- Bs ag transfer * the Indians the offices now exclusively in the 
enjoyment of the Europeans. We are obliged to spend thousands of ro as 
salaries paid to Collectors, Judges and Boai Mzatiers.. If Indians are appointed 
1 bed poe we 34 eg As rian or even a third of the amount now spent. 
these changes are brought into force, the necessity f ion 
will considerably be diminished. L CT tanas eee. 
tions our opponents may learn, now at least, that there is none in co 
who may be said to be really op ed to Home Role. and haa * 


pranks the Anglo-Indians may play relyi t ee “g, : 


* 


On an examination of all these resolu- 


re 
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67. The Swadesamiiran; of the 10th 33 also reproduces in Tamil the 

vs psa added! proceedings of a public meeting held at ‘Tiruppur 
- Political activities at Tiruppur on the 8th idem, 1 tlie e of the local 
Home Rule League, when Mr. A. Ranganatha Mudaliyar, B. A., B. L., late of the 
Provincial Civil Service, who N over the meeting, is reported to have 
opened the Home Rule free reading room and library. The proceedings of the 
* appear in detail in the issue of the Hindu, dated the 10th idem. 


68. The Swadesami iran, of the tee September, reproduces in Tamil the 
comments of the Capital of Calcutta on the speech 
— release of Mrs. of His Excellency the Viceroy regarding this pdb. 


: ed release of Mrs. Besant. These comments 
appear in the Hindu of the 10th idem. 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 7th September, contains the following in 
English :—The Rangoon Times, commenting on the 
Government of India’s offer to release Mrs. Besant 
on certain conditions, says:—If His Excellence 
Lord Pentland be a man of spirit his resignation is inevitable ; for it is clear 
whether Mrs. Besant accepts or rejects the condition, Lord Pentland and his 
advisers have been thrown over by Simla, whose action will deepen the suspicion, 
that whatever Lord Hardinge may have been, Lord Chelmsford is no better. 

Mrs. Besant can now attend the Congress and preside over its deliberations 
with all added glory of a conyueror before whom Simla and Whitehall alike 
tremble. The anmesty while the struggle is still in being is an admission of 
weakness which encourages the disaffected to persist in the hope of granting their 
desire. In no other light than this can the Government’s action be viewed. The 
step is a disastrous one in offering the release on any conditions whatever to 


The proposed release of Mrs. 
Besant. 


Mrs. Besant and her co-workers ;:and the Andhrapa trita, of the 8th September, 


contains a Telugu version of the above. 
The Lokopakari- and the Prapanchamitran, of the 10th and the 11th 
September, respectively, write:—The reply of Sir 
, f — of the release of the William Vincent to the question of the Hon’ble Mr. 
: Jinnah regarding the attitude of the Government 
about the release of Mrs. Besant and others shows that the Government have 
calmed down a bit, and this may be attributed to many causes, such as the 
numerous questions asked in the Parliament about the internment of Mrs. Besant, 
her appeal to the Privy Council, the intense excitement in Iadia on account of 
the internment, the decision of the Home Rulers to resort to passive resistance 
and the prospective visit of Mr. Montagu to India. Anyhow it augurs well for 
our country that the Government did not deem it to be derogatory to their 
ige to change their order. The Viceroy himself has stated that the intern- 
ment orders will be cancelled. What will the Anglo-Indians, the Anglo-Indian 
=r and those of the jshort-sighted non-Brahmans, who joined them, do now? 
e hope the Home Rulers will appreciate the spirit in which the Viceroy has 
taken this step, and seek peaceful ways of getting their grievances redressed, 
avoiding all unnecessary agitation. The release of Mrs. Besant will be received 
with ecstasy throughout India As this is the time for India to acquire several 
Privileges, all the Indians should, of necessity, stand united. Popular leaders are 
| to prejudice public interests by giving vent to private animosities. This 
will only help the bureaucrats and clog the efforts of the people. ‘These will 
4 prove to be the traitors to our country. All such men should be 

ar : | 

Referring to the pronouncement made by the Viceroy on the question of 
| the release of Mrs. Besant, the Dravidapairika, of 
) 1. A of the release of the 12th September, says: — Though this pronounce- 
* ment implies a condition precedent to the release of 
Mrs. Besant and her colleagues, there is no doubt whatever that she will be 
soon. ‘The decision now come to by the Government will really raise 
them in the eyes of the people. It is stated that this is due to the interference of 
Mr. Montagu. Whether this is true or not, the release will be received with 
immense joy by the people and celebrated by them as a festival. This will also 
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increase the love of the people for the Government and make it possible for 


the popular leaders and the Government discussing about the reforms together. 
ught about this result, deserve the 


The Government of India, who have bro 
gratitude of the people in a way. ) 


69. A correspondent of the Dravidan, of the 7th September, says that 
the one thing prejudicial to them which the Varna- 
shramadharma tigers have been screening from the 
Dravidians is the fact that they have given up the sig 37 of the dharma which 
they preach, and that the four stages of life which they follow now are acquiring 
English education, getting into (Government) service, striving for Home Rule 
and acquiring it, and observes:—Are not the study of the vedas and the perform- 
ance of yogas (sacrifices) and other vedic rites the duties of the Brahmans ? Why 
should they then interfere in political matters? Even if they acquire Home Rule, 
as they expect to, are they entitled to be the rulers? When valiant princes like 
the Raja of Kuruppam, who are eminent Kehatriyas by caste and who live 
contentedly under the English rule, say that they are not fit to have swaraj and 
keep quiet, why should these Brahman jackals” alone how] for swaraj? 
O Dravidian brethren! What will happen will. The dog that barks will not 
bite. Do not be afraid in the least. We will have good time soon. Do not 
despair. . 
* correspondent writing to the Dravidan, of the 10th September, criticising 
the policy of this paper regarding Home Rule, 
observes that, with all the efforts made by the 
ople, primary education has not been introduced and indigenous industries 
not been developed and that the Government, who have not helped the 
ple in this direction till now, cannot be expected to render the necessary help 
in this matter hereafter. He concludes with the statement that the acquisition of 
Home Rule would secure these things for the people and that they should, 
therefore, sink their petty differences and work in union in the interests of their 
country. 
The editor of this paper refutes this view of the correspondent in a footnote. 
In the course of a communication, from the pen of a correspondent from the 
Vellore taluk, published in the Swadesamitran, of the 10th September, in which 
he condemns the views held by the Justice and the Dravidan of Madras that the 
Non-Brahmans are not fit for Scans Rule in their present condition and that the 
immediate grant of Home Rule would only be prejudicial to their interests, the 
following observations occur:—Most of the Non-Brahmans are agriculturists. 
God alone knows the hardships to which they are subjected under the present 
administration. The land assessment has been enha without any reason in 
the recent re-settlement. With very great difficulty we have to graze our cattle in 
the adjoining forests. We have to suffer much on account of the ravages caused 
by wild pigs and cheetahs. Our cattle are being carried away by dheetabhs and 
we have to be simply witnessing it. Alas! In which country is such an Act (as 
the Arms Act) in force? Although we are legally entitled to licences under this 
Act, the officers refuse to grant them. Our sufferings in other respects too are 
indescribable. Will things be done in this way, if the Government were responsible 
to the people? Dr. Nayar and Mr. P, Thyagaraya Chettiyar, though aware of 
these circumstances, say that they do not want a Government onsible to the 


ple. They are in fact the enemies of our country. Home Rule is indeed 
the rule which will be responsible to the people. 


70. The Lokopakari, of the 13th August, writes:—India is now in a very 

criticial juncture, with the war on one side and her 
internal troubles on the other. On account of the 
war, the factories throughout the world are manufacturing mostly munitions and 
therefore other necessary articles are not produced in sufficient quantities, the 
result being a general rise in the price of such articles. Some articles are not at 
all available. As India depends only on foreign countries for all her articles, she 
is suffering much on account of the war, and is, therefore, anxiously awaiting its 
termination. Inside the country, the Government here are now between two 
fires. The Indians are on the one side agitating for Home Rule, while on the 
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er side the Anglo-Indians are advocating the suppression of the Home Rule 
2 Bet ween these two, the officials are per Lanes, not knowing what to 
do. If these would adopt a straight course and exercise their powers sympathe- 
tically, there will be no room for their being blamed. It is necessary that the 
authorities in India should note that there is nothing unusual about the Indians 
surturing a desire for liberty—a desire which is apparent now throughout the 
world. But the people also should note that the only thing which the authorities 
object to is their resort to unruly methods. The authorities and the people can 
be mutually satisfied with each other, only if each gives in to a slight extent. 
Our duty is done the moment we represent our grievances to the authorities. 
The duty of redressing the same rests with the authorities and not with us. So 
we should not commit any excesses. 


71. In the course of a long article contributed by a correspondent to the 
* Dravidan, of the 10th September, on the conduct 
the following observations occur :—Our people in their ignorance think that t ey 
acquire great virtue by giving money to these Brahmans. There are now very few 
ious men among Brahmans and im mie men who take pleasure in doing unjust 
0 have increased in numbers. Let, we have been driven by the force of 
habit to recognise these men as our elders, preceptors, leaders and patriots. We 
should soon open our eyes to this state of affairs, and, in future have nothing to 
do with these men, who having eaten our salt all their life, insult us by addressing 
us as Sudras. é 


72. In discussing the seer yy given to * several interpellations asked at 
a? ., the meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council 
abe eee Win last . Swadesamitran, of the 11th September, 
says:—The reply of Sir William Vincent to the 
question of the Hon’ble Mr. K. V. Rungaswami Ayyangar about the number of 
nent appointments in the Government of India Secretariat not reserved for 
the Civilian officials, shows that nominations to the appointments in certain 
departments of the Secretariat are made only from the members of the Civil 
Service. Even in other departments, very few of the appointments carrying 
high salaries are conferred on non-civilians. The reply does not say how many 
of the non-civilians employed like this are Indians. Considering the grade 
of these appointments, we do not think Indians would have been nominated to 
them in large numbers. We hope the Honourable Member will clear this point 
by another question. However this may be, the aforesaid reply shows what 
influence the Civilian officials in the Government of India command. Our friends 
should think over how many obstacles will be thrown in the way, before our 
efforts to curtail their influence and authority succeed. If we think deeply over 
this matter, it may not be difficult to fix upon the root cause of the events that 
have recently occurred in connection with our political agitation. 
In reply to another question by the same Member about the effect of the 
increase in railway fares, it was ascertained that the number of passengers travel- 
ling in railways has gone down from 8 to 25 per cent. Though this will give 
satisfaction in a way, it is hard to describe the hardships suffered still by the 
passengers on these railways. Our friends are aware of the extraordinary crowd in 
every train onthe South Indian Railway. Knowing this, the people abstain from 
complaining in view of the situation caused by the war. But though it may be 
necessary for reducing the number of trains, why cannot the railway companies 
attend. without delay, to the several important reforms which have to he introduced 
i connection with the provision of accommodation for passengers to remain in 
stations and other matters? The statement of the income of these railways, 
= rm every week, shows that tit is only increasing and not going down. 
u the 


are subjected to hardships, it is not fair for the companies 


to collect increased fares from them and attend only to increasing their profits, 
without providing all the conveniences required by the passengers. This point of 
view should ‘be pressed on the Government and proper remedies sought. 

In answer to ‘another interpellation by this member as to whether the Gov- 
ernment were aware of the fact that the cashier of the branch of the Madras 
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the bank, it was stated that, whether it might be true or not, it was a matter 
concerning the Directors of the Bank and that the Government, were not prepared 
to interfere. This reply cannot give us any consolation. When people horrow 
money from the bank, they do so after tendering tangible security and paying a 
sufficiently attractive rate of interest. If in addition to this, they are expected to 
pay a commission to an official of the bank, we should consider well what petty 
mischief it may lead to. The bank is paying an adequate salary to its cashier, for 
the duties discharged by him and the responsibilities undertaken by him. If the 
payment of a commission to him also comes into vogue, will it not tell upon the 
straight nature of the transactions of the bank and the self-respect of its con- 
stituents? Are the Government justified in keeping aloof in this matter, without 
ascertaining the truth? The treasury transactions of the Government are con- 
ducted mostly through the Madras Bank in this. Presidency, and the bank has 
opened numerous: branches only for this purpose. The Government have there- 
fore given many concessions to this bank. Is it wrong, under these circumstances, 
to expect the Government to evince some anxiety in the |affairs of the bank 
being conducted in a straight manner? We will assert that it is the duty of the 
Government to find out the truth, when a strong rumour is current about the 

way in which things are done and maintain the prestige of the bank. 
~ANDERAPRAKASIEA, The Andhraprakastka, of the 7th September, writes under this heading :— 
Sep 7. 1017. In view of the reply of Sir W. Vincent to the 
Hon’bie Mr. Jinnah’s questions regarding Mrs. 
Besant’s internment,* the Madras Times and New India of yesterday have 
hopefully stated that the release of the three interned isin sight. We are not 
able to understand on what grounds these two papers have made this statement. 
Then the Viceroy spoke upon several things. The speech was hopeful at 

some places and at other places disappointing. 


—— 73. In the course of a leader under this heading, the Var iatamitran, of the 
July 6th, 1917. 5th July, dwells upon the principles on which an 
import duty was originally levied on the cotton 
articles manufactured in India and recently on the cotton goods imported into 
India, and observes:— When the levy of protective duties is advocated even in 
England, which stands foremost in industrial advancement, need any thought be 
spent over its necessity in India? The leech af foreign trade has caught hold of 
India, and it looks as if it will not give up its hold until it had completely sucked 
out the blood of wealth from the country. Cannot our Government, who are trying 
to collect in India a big loan for the war, borrow in India the amount required 
for improving the railways and other industries of this country? If this had 
been done, the very amount paid till now as interest to foreignere would have 
accumulated in our own hands as capital. But what is the use of speaking of all 
these things? As long as the power of devising the necessary means of altering 
vur economic condition, as we like and according to our convenience, is not in 
our hands, no benefit will accrue to us. Until our Legislative Councils are granted 
larger privileges and the Government made to act upon their advice, there will 
be many obstacles in the way of our industrial advancement. 


Vasratwares", , 74. The Vartakamitran, of the 12th July, dwells upon the disparity between 


Bank at Colombo was being paid a commission on all transactions conducted by. 


Supreme Legislative Council. 


Cotton import duties. 


July 12. 7917. ei aaa tem in India. the amount spent by the Government on productive 
AA te ee eee oe oe = irrigation works, which yield them tangible profits 
and that spent on protective irrigation works, which are beneficial more to the 
people than to the Government and which are worked at a loss, and says:—The 
loss now sustained by the Government in connection with protective irrigation 
works amounts to Rs, 24,69,483, while the profit derived by them through the 
productive irrigation works is 34 crores of rupees. This latter figure indicates the 
net profit derived after payment of borrowed capital and interest thereon and the 
amount now accumulated under this head is 9 crores of ru 


that the Government should spend this amount only on irrigational and not on 


other purposes. Until the profit derived from productive works and the loss 
sustained.from protective works meet, the above amount can be safely spent by 


So it is necessary 


the Government, without any difficulty whatever. We would suggest the Cauveri 


Se oe eee ae ae ee 
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ir Project and the Tungabadra Reservoir Project being taken in hand 
immediately. Though the Government may not stile an 8 profit from 
these two projects, we need not say that it will benefit the people of our Province 
immensely, as nearly 2,000,000 acres will be irrigated thereby. Our rulers came 
to India m the beginning only as merchants, and they have not yet completely 
their mercantile instincts. Though the percentage of average income 


from irrigational projects is higher in this Province than elsewhere, they are not 
maintained pro and repaired whenever necessary. If the construction of 


bridges over new els is demanded, they either ask the ryots to contribute 
money for the purpose or say that bridges are not necessary. On account of 
want of proper * the bunds of channels often breach and both the channels 
and the crops thereby. In the matter of these repairs, a definite rate has 
been fixed as per acre irrigated for being spent on the repairs to each channel. 
There are channels which irrigate 100 acres and others which irrigate 1,500 acres 
for the length of 1 mile. Therefore, in certain localities, the amount available 
aceording to the above rate is not sufficient even ior necessary repairs, while, in 
certain other localities, there arises, no necessity whatever for the amount set 
apart for repairs being spent. According to system now followed by the Govern- 
ment, there is no means of finding out which work is nece The Government 
should soon come to a conclusion regarding this, after consulting with the people. 
The people have no iden whatever about these matters. They believe that the 
subordinate officials can do anything as they please. So the Government should 
appoint Indians experienced in irrigetional matters to ascertain the works that are 
necessary for the several irrigation sources in the country and also the repairs 
that should be executed every year to the existing irrigation works. Such an 
enquiry should be conducted once every 10 or 15 years. 


75. The Vartakamiiran, of the 12th July, thinks that very soon -_ may be 

. impediments in carrying on sea-borne trade, and says 

Difficulties in:sea-borne trade. that it is not wise on the part of the Goverament to 
keep quiet, without expressing how they mean getting over the diffleulty. 

76. The Vartekamitren, of the 19th July, refers to the report published 

by the Empire Kesources Development Committee, 


; which was constituted in England before the war 
en 5 for considering about the development of trade 


VaRTAKAMITRAN, 
Tanjore, 


in all countries subject to the English rule and which has now suggested the 


formation of a ch company called the Imperial Trade Corporation with 
a capital of fifteen crores of rupees for the purpose of taking over the lands, 
mines, ete., in India, Ceylon and other places and working them, the profits 
being divided by all the countries subject to the English rule and devoted to 
the repayment of the heavy debt incurred on account of the present war, and 
observes :—It appears this company will utilise only the mines in India, Ceylon 
and other places. Should the capital and men required for working the mines in 
India A cultivating coffee and tea on the slopes of the hills in India come 
from England? Cannot the required amount of capital be secured here alone? 
Our Government, who have been collecting an enormous amount of money for war 
fands and war loans, have not thought of making a collection for the starting of such 
industries. The capital of foreigners · in India already amounts to 700 crores of 


rupees. Besides this, the Government of India have, till now, borrowed about 


crores of Thus, India has been paying either interest or profit at the 
rate of 4 per cent on all the 1, 200 crores of rupees mentioned above. See what 
amount of money is going to foreign countries from India. It is on account of 
this that poverty is increasing in India day by day and famine has come to stay 
in this country, thougli the country has been enjoying perfect peace for the last 
160 years. It has been recorded by one that the roe did not know what 
famine was during the time this country was ruled by Hindu kings, and history 
shows that, even when there was a famine, it oecurred only once in 50 or 60 
igh there’ were many famines during the Muhammadan regimé for 


four seem to have been very severe. During the 100 years that 


India was the East India Company there were 12 famines, and during the 


40 years that it has been under the direct government of the Sovereign, there have 
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deen ten famines. What is the cause for this gradual increase in the number of 


famines? The main reason is the fact that all industries and mercantile concerns 
are in the hands of foreigners and that the benefit of the Indian trade goes to them. 
As if this will not do, the Government ‘are arranging for several other big indus- 


tries passing into the hands of foreigners, and this is not fair. When will Indian 


industries be carried on in India for the Indians by means of Indian capital and 
‘with the aid of Indian labour ? | 

The Vaisyamitran, of the 27th August, also refers to the proposal of this 
committee, and dwelling upon the undesirability of a larger amount of foreign 
capital being brought into India than what is already here, expresses the hope 
that the Government would see their way to include Indian capitalists in this 
committee.so that Indians also may derive a portion of the profits earned by the 
industries run by the committee. ; 


77. Adverting to a memorial said to have been fe to the Government 
ae one, . of Bengal by the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce 
Indian firms with English raying for the passing of a law to prevent Indian 

* Rivne trading under English names, as this leads to 
other English companies in India and in foreign countries having transactions 
with these Indian firms and thereby hampers their (European's) trade, the Vartaka- 
mitran, of the 2nd August, remarks :-——See how far men are prepared to go, when 
they are actuated by arrogance and self-interest. What do these English merchants 
care, if Indian capitalists trade with English names? Are they not, for tlie last 
three years, reaping the fruits of their avaricious desire to get into their hands the 
trade of the whole world? Is this not enough? As the English have, within the 
last two centuries, brought under their control the trade of the world, it is quite 
natural for any one to feel that he might, perhaps, be able to do larger business 
by adopting an English name. Are the English justified in being jealous of this ? 
Now they are manufacturing cloths of South Indian patterns in use in India fora 
long time and sending them over here. How far are they justified in doing this? 
English companies are advertising their cheroots, cigarettes, etc., in India by 
printing the figures of Sri Rama and Akbarshaw on them? Is this not done to 
create a desire for these articles in those who purchase them? Fnglish merchants, 
who permit a grotesque representation of Sri Rama on their goods, without 
realising that it will wound the feelings of the Indians, cannot put up with Indians 
trading with English names! Perhaps they can do anything to improve their 
trade, but the Indians should not do so. If the latter do any such thing, there is 
a hue and cry immediately and the Government are approached for introducing 
legislation on the point. Even the Government play to their tune. 

78. The Vartakamitran, of the 2nd Angurt Niese else where: — Even in this 

i country they have established a department called 

enen of nen the A gre of Industries. To preside over 
this department, they have nominated only the members of the I.C.S., who have 
no opportunity even to have a book knowledge of industria! matters. It can be 


definitely stated that, till now the Government have not done anything properly. 
The efforts of the people alone will not do. | 


79. The Swadesamitran, of the 5th September, reproduces in Tamil an article 


in the Modern Review about the views expressed 

. 10g ot mer and the by the Secretary of State for India recently — the 
g administration of India, in which the following 

observations occur :—It will not do if a few more of the higher appointments are 
conferred upon the Indians. We want political powers in connection with the 
management of the affairs of the country and in determining the nature -of the 
administration. We are promised the grant of Home Rule step by step. But no 

time limit is fixed for the interval between one step and another. It seems we 

should, before advancing from one step to another, give evidence of our capacity 

to do so. But who is to be the judge of this capacity? It is the very authorities, 
who feel that if Home Rule is granted to us, their power and influence would 

vanish. Mr. Lloyd George in speeking of the German colonies observed that the 

form of Home Rule to be granted to them should be based upon the desires and 

aspirations of the people there. 80 should the people who desire to have a 


— 
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Government which they like, live in the German colonies? Have we not been 
informed that the people in countries subject to the British enjoy larger privileges 
than those in other countries subject to the westerns ! 


80. The Lokopakari, of the 18th August, has the following: — Trade in girls 
Trode-in girls. is being carried on in the Madras Presidency. As 


the Brahmans there procure girls from the south through brokers and marry them. 
As the people of the north are Telugu-speaking men and are not conversant with 
the manners and customs of the Tamilians, they get themselves duped by these 
brokers who buy low caste girls and pass them on as Brahman girls. Poor and 
low class people sell their girls out of love for money. There are none to see how 
these girls are disposed of by the brokers. Most of these girls, it is understood, 
are made to lead a life of prostitution. It is, therefore, essential that the Police 


should watch the conduct of these brokers, as their action results in nothing but 


glave-trade. | 


81. Adverting to the ravages caused by wild animals on the crops in several 
parts of Malabar and attributing this chiefly to the 
increase in the number of these animals for lack of 
men to destroy them, the Lokopakari, of the 13th August, observes :—On account 
of the restrictions imposed by the Arms Act, it has become difficult for the farmers 
to obtain licenses for keeping arms. The Collector of Malabar realising this 
trouble granted licences to several persons. This is not enough. Their suffering 
will end only if licences are granted to a larger number of men. 

The Vannikulamtiran, for September, reproduces the above. 


Licences under the Arms Act. 


82. Adverting to the adverse comments of the London Times on the opinions 
, expressed by the well-known popular leaders of 
The London Times on Gokhale’s Indie, that the scheme of reforms propounded by 
reform scheme. the late Mr. Gokhale is out of date and cannot, 
therefore, satisfy the present aspirations of the Indians, the Swadesamitran, of the 
7th September, observes :—'T'he London Times now says that India is wanting in 
ent and wise men to lead her, that Indian politicians have lost their balance 
and that the present condition of India is exactly the same as it was before. 
But what has the same paper expressed on a previous occasion? None would 
have forgotten that, while it wrote about India and the Indians, it appreciatingly 
observed that the views about India had, in consequence of the services rendered 
by her in the war, changed in all places and in all respects, that reforms should. 
be introduced in India accordingly, that the co-operation of the Indians was 
essential and that India should be admitted into the imperial conference. Under 
these circumstances the question arises as to which of these two views is correct— 
the one expressed now or the one expressed some time ago. Mr. Montagu knows 
well that the Times is notorious for misconstruing things. As the British public 
and the Secretary of State for India are well aware of the attitude of that paper, it 
is our firm conviction that they would treat the strange views of this paper with 
indifference and do things realising the lawful aspirations of the Indians and the 
true condition of India. 


The Hitakarini, of the 26th August, says:— We are at a loss to know why 

: His Highness the Aga Khan has now disclosed the 

me. Gokhale’s scheme of reforms of Mr. Gokhale which do not suit the 

present ideals . Should he (Mr. Gokhale) be 

living today, he would surely give his approval to the scheme of the Congress. 

Who can understand the minds of such men as Lord Sydenham who wrote 

against this scheme, fearing that if it should be carried out, it would end in a 
revolution in India. 


83. Adverting to the press communiqué issued by His Excellency the 
N ; Governor dispensing with all formal public addresses 
, the ae to His Excel- and receptions to him in his tours during the 
cy the . oensuing cold weather, the Stya ſesamitran, of the 
1lth September, observes :—It is indeed right that the Governor should be of 
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opinion that thé people ‘should not ineur any expenditure on his account at this 
juneture, especially 


(when they have already spent their money on several other 


things. But his statement that addresses too need not be presented to bim is not 
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ight. ‘The le. are entitled to express their grievances and needs through 
2 8 and it is the duty of the Governor to reply to them. It is not 
proper that he should deprive the people of their right or refuse to.do his duty. 


84. The Swradesamiran, of the ore N set g as re 2 by a 
f correspondent, the proceedings of a public meeting 
A publio meeting at Kangayam. held on the 5th idem at Kangayam (Uoimbatore 
district), under the auspices of the local Home Rule League, when Mr. S. R. Jaya 
Rao, the president of the meeting, is reported to have said that it is improper 
the Indians to be quiet when Mrs. Besant, who worked hard in their behalf, is 
under internment and that every one should work for the cause of the country. 
Mr. K. S. Ramasubba Ayyar, who also addressed the audience on the necessity 
for Home Rule, is said to have spoken of the administrative 3 adopted in 
various countries and the establishment of the British rule in India, and to have 
observed, in the course of his speech, that though in the Queen's Proclamation of 
1858 many promises favourable to the Indians have been made, several of them 
yet remain unfulfilled. 


85. In the course of a communication from the pen of a correspondent, 
published in the Dravidablimani, of the 31st August, 

The Moubammeden  barisk the following observations occur: — The existence 
n of a Muhammadan burial-ground in the Varha- 
vandanpuram street of. Aruppukkottai which has a population of 30,000 renders 
unwholesome the water of a public well in its vicinity, which is used by a large 
number of persons for A urposes and is highly prejudicial to public 
health. The President of the Taluk Board not dirccting the removal of the 
cemetery in spite of the report of the Union panchayat of the place and the 
Distriet Medical and Sanitary officer, the publi¢ assembled in e numbers and 
submitted a memorial to the President of the District Board, R&mnéd, but in 
vain. When we observe that, while the dead bodies of Hindus alone are required 
to be carried to a place about two miles away from the town, the Muhammadan 
burial-ground, wluch is in the centre of the town, should be allowed to remain as 
it is to the detriment of the public health, one cannot but think that the law is 
one for the Hindus and another for the Muhammadans. Have the Government 
till now enacted such a law regulating the use of burial-grounds which would 
affect the people differently according to their religions? If such a strange law 
does exist, it would be well to publish it in the Gazette for the information of all. 


86. Anent the letter said to have been addressed by Sir Alexander Cardew 


to the representative of the Sowrashtras tendering 

2 and Sir an apology for his not having been aware of their 
A claim to be Brahmans but at the same time 8 i 
why, being Brahmans, they sought the aid of others for having a separate school, 
a correspondent of the Swadesamitran, of the 11th September, narrates how the 
Sowrashtras, who were once a flourishing class of people, became reduced in 
circumstances on account of the weaving industry e on by them having been 
ruined by the import of foreign articles manufactured by means of machinery 
and how, by establishing a school for themselves, they have been improving their 


condition within the last ten 1 and adds: —If the caste of a class of le 
and not thgir condition should be the criterion for obtaining Government ait, ! 0 


money spent for helping the Sowrashtras will no doubt be in vain; but if their 
condition is to be the criterion, there will be nothing strange in spending a small 
portion of the money of the country for them. | 


87. A correspondent of the Swadesamitran, of the 11th September, reiterates 


| the fact that the Nedars as a class are for the grant 
An Node Ane mene Bale. of Home Rule and referring to the orderl fs in 
which the affairs of his community are managed, wherever they live, means 
of organised bodies, asserts that the members of that community have a natural 
capacity for having Home Rule. 1 N 
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88. The Swadesamitran, of the 2 aa ee from the pen of a 
1 sbichettj. Correspondent, the proceedings of a public meeting 
——＋ u scape held at Gobiehettipalai am, under the auspices of 
’ the local Home Rule Canin, when the How ble 
Mr. B. V. Narasimha Ayyar, the President of the meeting, is stated to have 
observed that the gagging of Mrs. Besant and her internment under the Defence 
of India Act are unjust deeds which would not be done in any civilized country. 
A resolution is reported to have been passed at this meeting protesting against 
the statement made by the Madras Mail of the 8th September 1917 that the 
conservative opinion among Indians is against the unconditional concellation of 
the internment of Mrs. Besant and others. 


89. Adverting to the wae} of an dae Sub-Inspector of Avadi in tearing 
103 off a Home Rule notice pasted on a carriage at 
mhh Tinnanore on the Sth 898 1917, a are 
spondent of the Suadesamiiran, of the 12th September, observes :—TI hear that 
several persons are warned not to take part in the Home Rule agitation. The 
reason for the authorities acting in this manner is not known. If it is said that 
the Home Rule agitation is not opposed to law, why should the Police and other 
Government officials give trouble to the people in this matter? If, on the other 
hand, this is considered to be A. law, it would be proper for the 
Government to openly declare it as such. 


90. The Hindu Nesan, of the 12th September, publishes, from the pen of a 
correspondent, the substance of a lecture said to 
W e e been delivered by the Hon'ble Mr. V. K. 
Ramanuja Achariyar at Trichinopoly on this 
subject, in the course of which he is reported to have stated that the Home Rule 
movement was necessitated, as the voice of the elected members did not prove to 
be of any avail in the Legislative Councils and as the power of veto vested in the 
Governor acted as à clog upon the objects of the popular representatives being 
fulfilled and that, if the swadesi vow was taken by everyone, it would make the 
Englishmen treat us with sympathy, as it would lead to a reduction in the 
quantit = foreign articles imported into the country and thereby put them toa 
material loss. : 


91. Referring to the circular letter addressed by the 22222 of * to 
. 8 the Local Governments and administrations formu- 
W lating a new scheme for enabling students in schools 
and colleges to invest the small savings from their pocket money in the Post office 
five-year cash certificates, the Hindu Nesan, of the 12th September, observes:— 
We heartily approve of this scheme and the students are also bound to show their 
loyalty by A at hh the cash certificates. But it is a point to be considered 
whether the Indian students in schools are all of them in à position to put by 
small amounts like As. 2 or As. 4 and buy these certificates. Many are the 
students who are not able to pay their school fees. How can parents, who cannot 
afford to pay the fees of their children, give them pocket money for expenses? 
The scheme now proposed by the Government of India should not lead to poor 
students being compelled to pay anything towards the purchase of cash certificates 
along with their fees. If any such thing should happen, it will subject the parents 
‘of these students to much hardship. In this connection, we would dwell upon 
another point also. The motive of the Government of India in introducing this 
scheme seems to be that the students should be actuated by a feeling of loyalty to 
render financial assistance towards the conduct of the war and that the idea of India 
being a portion of the British Empire should be brought home to them. If this is a 
fact, it is wrong on the part of the Government to prevent the students from 
taking part in politics. The students will have an attachment to the British 
Empire only if — take part in politics. 
92. The Desama ta, of the 29th August, says: — It must be admitted that His 
The 40 _ ,,* Excellency the Governor of Madras is pern res- 
R Special Provincial ponsible for the present critical political condition 
; in India and for the meeting of the Madras 
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8 5 
1 Provincial Conference. Mr. Govindaraghava Ayyar criticised the speech 


His Excellency in May last, and. said that the present commotion is mostly 
due to it. Mr. Kesava Pillai said that the “ogo on which Mrs. Besant was 
interned are not yet known. The resolution that has roused the emotion of the 
audience and the leaders is the one relating to passive resistance. Everyone 
of the audience insisted upon the adoption of passive resistance as a reply to 
the repressive policy followed by the Government. Being greatly incensed at the 
repressive policy of the Government, Mr. Ramanuja Achari said that we should 
necessarily adopt passive resistance, and that we should not be so ungrateful as to 
look helplessly on without following Mrs. Besant and others who, ure suffering 
internment for the sake of India. The resolution was at last approved by 
the meeting. From this it will be plain how indignant the people are at repres- 
sive measures, and how persistent they are in the matter of the adoption of passive 
resistance. We hope that the Government will at least now understand that not 
only the educated but the whole population unitedly are clamouring for reforms. 

if as desired by some of the leaders, the people refrain from adopting 
passive resistance till the arrival of Mr. Montagu, will the rulers, as asked by one 
of the speakers, give up the enforcement of repressive laws till Mr. Montagu’s 
arrival. 


The Desamata, of the 29th August, publishes in Telugu a gist of the 

proceedings of, and the speeches made at, the 

The Madras Special Provincial Madras Special Provincial Conference, reported in 
Conference. the Hindu of the 25th August 1917. 


The Desamata, of the 5th September, gives 
in Telugu the resolutions moved at the Madras 
Special Provincial Conference. 


The Madras Special Provincial 
Conference. 


98. The Lesamata, of the 29th August, referring to the election of Mrs. Besant 

as President of the Congress, has a note which 

Mrs. Besant. says:—The present commotion has made the Indians 

show unusual affection for Mrs. Besant. Her pure life and her self-sacrifice are the 
chief cause of this unusual affection. 


94. The Andhrapatrika, of the 5th September, says:—It is the opinion of 
the Christian Pairiot that it is not a good policy to 
centre all our hopes in one individual. From our 
past experience, it will be seen that, however liberal hearted and great the person 
might be who controlled the Government of India, he was not able to satisfy the 
wishes of the people. When even such a great man as Lord Morley was not able 
to rise above the circumstances and give the people suitable powers, it is not 
possible to expect others to do greater wonders. e Chrishan Patriot therefore, 
says that the mere announcement of Mr. Montagu’s visit does not warrant the 
Indians to conclude that their wishes have been fulfilled and that they will do 
well to think that the political salvation of the country lies in the hands of the 
Indians themselves. ‘The Patriot says that the Christians will do well to meet 
and point out that self-government is not the ideal of the educated only, but that 


It is now plain that to attain 
self-government is the ideal of all the communities in India. If all the com- 


Mr. Montagu. 


munities 2 a scheme of self-government which will meet with the approval 
of all and place it before Mr. Montagu, he will easily understand the Indian 
problem. 


The Kistnapatrika, of the 25th August, publishes in Telugu the speech of 


; Mr. Montagu regarding the present system of the 
at Montage epeteh. Indian administration. ' 


95. The Andhrapatrika, of the 5th September, reports a correspondent to- 


aps New India to have written to that xhorti 
Mrs. t’s bi a . ä ae’ + a 
ne bisthday the public to go to Coimbatore and confer presents 
upon Mrs. Besant on the occasion of her next birthday, in case she is not released 
by that time, and stating that we will be blamed if we do not so show our 
gratitude to Mrs. Besant who is suffering for our sake. : | 
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96. The Andhrapatrika, of the 7th September, Arrunraraa, 


Passive resistance. reports that Mr. Deobhanker delivered a speech ‘at 
Bezwada on passive resistance: ) | 


The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 7th September, writes: — While the Indians 


. 3 : would resort to passive resistance, if the Government 
be passive resistance should do anything to oppose the Home Rule 
movement. movement, some of the Anglo-Indian journals 
suggest that in case Mr. Montagu should grant any concessions to the Indians 

the authorities in India should also resort to passive resistance by defying 
the orders of the Secretary ofState. Have not the Government the strength to 

ish the officers who disobey their orders? If the Government and the Indian 

ple should combine, what can the Anglo-ludian authorities do? This swag- 
ring, therefore, can be of naavail. If the British Government should act justly, 
the Indians can have no need of resorting to passive resistance, and in the latter 
there can be no need of a counter-movement to oppose passive resistance. 
It would, therefore, be well if the Government should adhere to British traditions. 


A correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 8th September, reports 
Passi 106 Mr. Deobbanker to have said as president of a 
wan gars a meeting at Bezwada, that the constitutional methods 
heretofore adopted were not enough, that the people should endeavour to start the 
constitutional agitation of passive resistance and that unless they do so, they could 
not get any liberty. It says that he criticised the view of some that the Indians 
should refrain from passive resistance as Mr. Montagu was coming to India, and 
said that Mr. Montagu should know the real state of things in this country, that it 
was injurious to create in him an impression of false peace, and that the people 
should be ready to adopt passive resistance at any cost. The paper says that 
among other things a resolution urging the necessity of the adoption of passive 
resistance was passed. 


97. A correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 7th September, writes as 
2 8 follows under this heading: Sir Dinkar Rao who 
Certain opinions regarding the showed unequalled love for the British Government 
Government of India. at the time of the sepoy mutiny gave up writing 
and speaking English for the reason that the English failed to do justice to India. 
It is the educated Indians that can explain well the policy of the British 
Government, and being able to adapt that policy to the genius of the Indians, can 
co-operate with us (Sir Bartel Frere) such men are now found in large numbers in 
the 8 and in the Home Rule Leagues. The bureaucracy does not allow 
them to approach it. | ae 
“= The voice of real and living representation should be heard in the councils of 


— 


thé Indian Government (Gludston). 


98. The Andhraprakasika, of the 6th September, says in its leader —His 
The unity of the Run Excellency the Viceroy said that opportunities 
W he Denys. would be afforded for promoting the friendly rela- 
tions between the rulers and the ruled in India. But before such opportunities 
are afforded, the internments should be annulled. The bonds of affection between 
the rulers and the ruled should be made stronger. The rulers should understand 
the attitude of the people towards political questions. Some of the people are 
enthusiastic about reforms while some others are not. But it may be asserted 
that none of the political agitators is disloyal. We hope that there will no 
longer be the poe ae of repressive laws. The Times of India says :-— 
he continent of Asia is developing new aspirations. If the British Empire and 
Intia that is included in it fos. unitedly, they will thrive poy. If they do 
not work unitedly, it is not possible for them to use their whole strength. His 
Excellency the W said that the present generation should see that they are 
not accused of spoiling matters for want of earnestness in the love for the Empire, 
when the time te come for the uplifting of the Empire. The Prime Minister 
stated that for such union, liberty is the chief means. His words deserve to be 
recorded in letters of gold. He said that if Russia bad enjoyed greater liberty in 
umes of peace, she would have shown greater union in the time of war. To set 
to work in a spirit of union, he said, did not mean the suppression of liberty, but 
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it was. the culmination of the spirit of liberty. If according to this 
principle of Mr. Lloyd George, the authorities begin to grant self-government to 
India also, India will shine as a jewel in the British Empire, and will serve as a 
bulwark of the empire. The Anglo-Indian papers do not appear to help to the 
requests His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor of Madras to resign. The Madras Mai asks how Mrs. Besant can be 
released if she prosecutes the agitation which has been curbed. We pray 
that the rulers will pay no regard to such threats but will restore peace to the 
country, lay the foundations of self-government in India soon and strengthen the 
unity of the empire. | 


99. The Andhraputrika, of the 8th September, * that the Andhra students 

of the Madras Law College have sent the following 

N. 1 students of the telegram to the temporary committee of non- 
w College. 


Brahmans, Cocanada:—The committee has to 
support zealously the reforms demanded by the Congress and the League. But 
it should ask for class representation. It has to work more in social and educa- 
tional matters. We wish that it may publish a scheme on these lines. 
100. A correspondent to the Ardhkrapairika, of the 8th September, refers to the 
message of Rao Bahadur P. Thiagaraya Chetti 
Rao Bahadur P. Thiagaraya addressed to the Prime Minister and the Secretary 
ns a of State for India, stating that the message sent to 
them, as embodying the opinion of the Madras Provincial Committee and the 
Home. Rulers, was opposed to the opinion of most of the non-Brahmans, and 
says: — O! Mr. Thiagaraya Chetti? . Did we elect you as our representative to give 
our opinion or did you understand the opinion of the South India non-Brahmans 
by some occult power? Have there been in any country at any time people who 
have done harm to the country against the wishes of the people by assuming such 
false authority ? We represent to the Secretary of State for India and 
to the Prime Minister that the opinion contained in the message of Rao Bahadur 
P. Thiagaraya Chetti is not the opinion of the non-Brahmans of South India. 


101. Under this heading the Andhrapairtka, of the &th September, contains 
some correspondence in which the writers endorse 
the appeal of Mr. Sabhapathi Pillai for starting a 


| new non-Brahman movement as the present one 
does not really represent the interests of the non-Brahmans. 


A new von-Brabman move- 
ment. 


Under this heading, the -.ndhkrapairika, of the 10th September, publishes a 
letter from the pen of several non-Brahmans, in which 
m7 new Hon-Brahman move- while endorsing fully the reform scheme published 


by the Congress and the Muslim League, the 


signatories urge the necessity of the grant of separate representation to the difierent 
classes of people in South India. 6 


The paper observes :— Mother India will have her object accomplished, because 
all the Indians are in full agreement with the scheme of the Congress. ‘The 
Indians may hereafter represent their aspirations unanimously to Mr Montagu. 


102. The Desamaia, of the 5th r publishes in Telugu a gist of the 
speech of Mr. Montagu on the subject of the office 
of the Secretary of State for India and his Council. 
103. The Desamata, of 9 me poo a publishes in Telugu the cable sent 
5 y Sir 5. Subrahmanya Ayyar to the Prime Minister 
A cable to Mr. Montegu. and the Secretary of State for India in regard to 
the threat held out by the Madras Mail. 


104. The Desamata, of the a — tember, reproduces from the Andurapa trita, 

1 a the Telugu version of Sir S. Subrahmanya Ayyar’s 
Anti-passive resistance manifesto. Jetter on the anti-passive resistance A 

105. The Desamata, of the 5th September, contains under this heading a gist 

in Telugu of the letter of Sir 8. Subrahmanya 


_  Ayyar regarding what the Indians should do next 
if Mrs. Besant should be elected as P } 
of the Probes. as en of the Gens, by a greater b 


India Council. 


Our duty. 


jj a 
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106. A correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 10th September, refers to a ta 
The District Judge, Guntür. second cireular of the District Judge of Guntir and Sep. 10th, 1917. 


25 says: — There is a strong rumour that the second 
cjreular sar pam not only the Home Rule and the swadeshi movements, but also 
every political agitation, and suggests an enquiry about not only the pleaders 
but also all men. This may engender partiality even in the administration 
of justice. Such an evil will entail a very great loss to the parties. Within ten 
days of the meetings of pleaders, it appears that the judicial officers of the district 
met in Guntir. It is surmised that they did so to consider about this circular. 
It is not possible to know how far this is true. The District Judge was a member 
of the Legislative Council on behalf of the Andhra country, and worked for tne 
welfare of the people. Is the change in his opinion due to change in his position ? 
Or did the Government require him to make the enquiry about pleaders and 
others? It is not known why the Government, who have established the Criminal 
Investigation Department at a great cost to do this work, should require the Judges 
to help them in this matter. ) 


107. The Andhrapatrika, of the 10th September, says in its leader under this 
: heading: — The Nation says: An Empire that 
The way to an empire per- observes colour differences cannot be said to be 
wied by 838 one that is pervaded by freedom. We are naturall 
disposed to grant liberty. So long as the great question of the grant of self- 
government to India remains unsettled, such a natural 1 of ours will 
not be revealed. . . The liberty that is enjoyed by the different parts of the 
British Empire shall be an ideal for all the, Empires in the world. Progress is 
a law of nature, and time will not allow anything that is calculated to retard 
progress. Mr. Montagu is coming to India to settle the Indian problem. Those 
who know his previous history can presume that the views of the Nution will find 
favour with bim. We hope that the great ideals suggested by the Nation will be 
realised through Mr. Montagu. 


105. The Asdkrapairika, of the 6th September, publishes in Telugu a letter 
M 1 written by Hon' ble, Mr. M. Ramachandra Rao on this 

„ subject. It contains the following:— . It 
would be desirable to divide the country into provinces on race and language basis. 
Division on N basis would facilitate administration as well as the imparting 
of education. That is why some of the Anglo - Indian rulers supported this division 
of the country on basis. In 1879 Sir George Chesney recommended that 


ANDHRAPATRIEA, 


Madras, 
Sep. 6th, 1917. 


Orissa should be pe a separate province. Sir Francis Young Husband also 


recommended that Sindh should be made a separate province. . . If therefore 
the division of the country into provinces is remodelled on the basis uf races and 
es, progress amid te made in the formation of a federal form of Govern- 

ment in this country. . . 
109, The Andhrapatrika, of the 6th September, publishes a note from the New 
Era under this heading which contains :— 
Mr. Gulam Houssain’s last Mr. Gulam Hussain received a number of wounds 
u 8 and was bleeding profusely. Before he lost his 


senses, he urged his country-men to carry on a keen agitation. 


110. The Andhrapairika, of the 6th September, publishes in Telugu a note from 
the Madras Mail regarding the interference of the 


spe Sade as Mail and pacifying authorities in the matter of the flying of the Home 


0 Rule flag, which contains :— ‘‘ Unless circumstances 
make it clear that the flying of the flag will create much disturbance of peace it 
is not desirable that the authorities should interfere. It sometimes proves to be 
wisdom to connive at petty indications of agitation.” Our comment on this is 
unnecessary. But is the Madras Mail also changing ite angle of vision ? 
In an article under this heading, Sampad Abhgudaya, of the 12th Septem- 
. ber, writes :—The Madras Mail writes to the effect 
Tue Madres Mail. that in case Mr. Montagu sides with those who are 
working for Home Rule in India, the uneducated and backward classes lin India 
would side with the opponents of Home Rule, and that the Home Rule party and 
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8 
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Mr. Montagy will all get planged in the huge ocean of Home Rule opponents and 
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come to grief. Many of the Anglo-Indian journals also express the same view. 


It is generally regarded that those who write in this manner are in truth the 
enemies of the empire. That is quite so. The uneducated and backward classes 
will never side with the Anglo-Indians. - They will side with whomsoever they 
think to be patriots. Do they not know that; in the event of the grant of Home 


7 a large part of the hard-earned wealth of the people will be spent in promo- 


the interests of the people themselves? Will they not understand the point 


atleast when they are told about it? Will not the Home Rule party try to 


explain it to them? However uneducated the people may be, can they not at 
least discriminate between what is truth and what is untruth and what is just and 
what is unjust? Is it necessary to know chemistry in order to find out that 


ANDHRAPATRIKA, 


Madras, 
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sugar is sweet? Ango-Indians, like the editor of the Madras Mail, should not 
allow themselves to be thus blinded by their selfishness. The Anglo-Indians 
too, like the Indians, have ample opportunities of advancement. It would never 
do to think: No matter if the masses suffer and remain under autocracy. Let 


us be autocrats! Let the people have only so much as is needed for their 
sustenance. Let us indulge in festivities from year to year’s end!” God would 
never graut such selfish wishes. It behoves all haughty and selfish persons to 
ponder over these words and reform themselves. 


111. In publishing the proceedings of the first Conference of the Home 
Rulers held at Madanapalli presided over by Mr. 


A meeting of the Home Ralers. G. Sarvottama Rao, the Andhrapatrika, of the 6th 


September, gives an abstract of the presidential speech which contains: 
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We cannot attain salvation until the day when our country emerges from the 
hands of the bureaucracy. . 


112. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 6th September, publishes 

in Telugu an extract from the Hinds which contains 
the following :—Mr. P. S. Venkatchalam Nayudu, 
a merc iant of Madras has written to us saying that Dr. T. M. Nair wrote to the 
Madras Standard on 24th April 1906 as follows :—‘. Ie wish that you, my 
countrymen, will not believe, but will thoroughly condemn the useless writings 
which the Anglo-Indians publish out of jealousy. They consume a large amount of 
our, money and try to treat us with dishonour today. My countrymen, can decide 
how long we can put up with such a state of affairs.“ Thus did Doctor Nair write 
in those days. He says. today that the Indians should respectfully bow to the 
orders of the bureaucracy. May my countrymen and the Anglo-Indians as well 
note this writing of Doctor Nair. 


113. The Andhrapatrika, of the 6th September, publishes in Telugu a letter 
from its own correspondent at Vizagapatam, which 

1 oo mg Rule meeting at contains the following: —Mr. G. Harisarvottama 
9 Rao Pantulu, M. A., delivered a lecture about swaraj 
in our Victoria Town Hall under the presidentship of the Hon' ble Bhupatiraju 
Venkatapathiraju. The lecturer said ‘‘. . . As the Indians bad not the 
W to have their powers of independence developed and under the rule 
of foreign Governments they have been reduced to an unhappy condition. He 
pointed out how the trade of our country suffered owing to the ,competition of 
westerners amongst themselves and owing to their desire to secure their own 


gain. He supported the statement that our country was rich even at the time of 


the advent of the English, and said that our country had self-government up to 


the time of the death of Aurangazeb. There is no doubt that the people in those 
days were happy and contented. Direct election has not been granted to 
our people, and public opinion cannot make itself felt. As the whole power 
of admipistration lay in the hands of the bureaucracy, the endeavours of our 
representatives did not succeed. Our Legislative Council members became there- 
fore helpless, and having become aware that unless the people possessed controlling 
power in the Government nothing could be gained, they published the scheme pf 
the National Congress and the Moslem League. While even uncivili 

nations in the British Empire are enjoying the powers of self-government, it 
cannot but be curious to state that the people of India which had a great ancient 


The Anglo-[ndian papers 


— 


civilisation of their own are unfit to carry on the administration of their country. 
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When Cunada was granted self-government the residents of villages there 
vere not very much educated. When the Phillippine Islands came under the rule 
of America, 1t cannot be said that the people of the Phillippines were so enlightened 
as the Indians. It does not stand to reason to-say that we who have been under 
the administration of the English for hundred and fifty years are unfit for self- 
government. The bureaucracy in our country are under a delusion. Their 
delusion is not the result of ignorance but that of selfishness. . . Unless we 
follow the methods of the English and carry on agitation we cannot attain 
salvation. | 

The president, praising the lecturer, said that simultaneously with the benefits 

derived from the English rule, helplessness and poverty has overtaken us. 
If the bureaucracy be brought under the control of public opinion. we can come 
toa happy condition. Such a state of affairs exists in other countries. They say 
we are incapable of self-government. If after living for 150 years under the 
British Government we are incapable of carrying on self-government what shall 
we become after 150 years more? The speaker condemned the present system 
of government and explained the indigent condition of the ryots. 


114. The Kistnzpatrika, of the 25th August, 
ublishes in Telugu the letter addressed to His 


ajesty by an Irish leader regarding the internment 
of Mrs. Besant. : 


115. The Tistaapatrita, of the 8th September, in its leader under this heading, 
writes“. . The Government has not been 
known to have committed such a blunder as that of 
interning Mrs. Besant and her co-workers ever since the partition of Bengal. 
. . Lord Hardinge did not yield to prestige. As soon as he recognised the fault 
he employed his matchless political wisdom and became worthy of the eternal 
gratitude of the Indians. 

A like situation has been created by the internment of Mrs. Besant. It is 
84 days since this punishment was inflicted. Owing to this untoward act the 


The letter addressed to His 
Majesty. 


A great amendment. 


whole country from the Himalayas to the Cape Camorin received a rude shock. 
All the provinces in one voice cried out gg , wrong!”. The Hindus and 


Muhammadans were one in condemning it. Even such a modest man as Mr. 
Malavya became agitated and commenced his tour.. Representations were 
made to the English people by wire from every province. The noble ideals of 
Mr. Lloyd George encouraged the hopes of the Indians; and friends of India such 
as Mr. Snowdon and Mr. Wedgwood promised support and all people looked up 
to the Parliament. Mr. Montagu’s intervention strengthened thishope. . 80 
long, the bureaucracy stood as a barrier obstructing the sight of the people and 
causing them mental disturbance and now with the internment of Mrs. Besant 
the Indians have scaled over this and established a direct relation with those 
countries which are at the very root of the British Empire. The Indians 
‘have determined to hold a respectable position in the British Empire. And the 
British people also have expressed their consent through Mr. Montagu. 

Under such circumstances the Government of India cannot allow their 
mistake to continue. It need not be expressly stated that if the mistake were not 
corrected the country would be ‘in danger. The Indians are not responsible for 
the people losing their trust in the bureaucracy. It is the bureaucracy that is 
responsible for it. If the bureaucracy do not lend their ear to the advice of such 
British statesmen as Mr. Montagu, and do not put an end to repressive measures 
the Indians will lose their confidence in the British people as well. . If the 
British statesmen properly explain the state of circumstances in this country, we 
firmly believe that the British people will render justice. The object of the 

Indiaus in being prepared for passive resistance is also the Lope that thereby the 
condition of things in this country will be brought to the ears of the people living 
in the British Isles. | 

It may be assuredly stated that the Viceroy consented to release Mrs. Besant, 
ete., because Mr. Montagu advised him to do so. The wish of the Indians 

to obtain swaray has received Mr. Montagu’s consent. The repressive measures 
‘of the authorities have been discountenanced by him. Let the Anglo-Indian 
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papers cry out as they like. There is none to be afraid of their threats. 
Mr. Montagu knows all about the pious life of Mrs. Besant. He has complete 
trust in the staunch devotion of the Indians. The blunder has at last been cor. 
‘rected and truth has triumphed. - | 
The condition for the release of the interned laid down by the Government 
of India is ridiculous. Can any one break the law even after the close of the 
war. No. This condition has been invented only to save their prestige. We 
need not, therefore, examine it closely. . . Now Mr. Muhammad Ali and 
Shoukat Ali, etc., will also be released. The orders given to Messrs. Tilak, Pal, 
Karandikar, etc., will also be cancelled. There is room for believing that the 
repressive measures of the bureaucracy will end now. ‘The visit of Mr. Monta 
undoubtedly augurs good for the country. The Viceroy at the end of his speech 
addressed the Indian leaders as follows: —“ Uwing to certain circumstances certain 
doubts and differences arose amongst us. . . We shall hereafter settle them 
amicably.” In these words there is a sort of repentance expressed. ‘The people 
will also give up opposition and work with trust. Mrs. Besant and 
Mr. Muhammad Ali will again enter their field of activity. May our political 
evolution progress under their leadership with spotless glory. _ : 


| Bamrap 116. The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 7th September, writes :—Educated people 
ae 5 ne 0 are being enlisted in the Defence Force; — 
Sep. 7th, 1917. The Defence Force and whipping educated persons are heartily enlisting themselves 
in large numbers. There is nothing extraordinary in joining an army which is 
intended for the defence of our own country. One Mr. T. Vasudevayya writes 
that in the Military department there should not be one rule for the white men 
and another for the — and that British delinquents ure not punished with 
whipping while the Indians are. Although this may probably apply to the 
common recruits, it cannot apply to the educated among the Indians. Neverthe- 
less, it is desired that educated Indians should get this rule cancelled before they 
enlist. It is imperative that the rule regarding whipping should be repealed. 


Swapeemszara%t, 117. Referring to the publication of the resolution passed at the recent 


an an Soa f 


ore . ° . ° ° 
Sep. 7th, 1917. 3 conference in London regarding Indian emigration 
„ the Swadeshabhimani, of the 7th 3 observes : 
—The abolition of the system of indentured emigration from India, as stated in 


that resolution, is doubtless a inost welcome piece of news. Some of the significant 
matters which are dealt with in the report appended to the resolution, however, 
are not quite so satisfactory. Although there are signs here and there of the 
liberal nature of the policy to be followed for the future, none of the points in the 
report which relate to the house accommodation for the indentured labourers, the 
hours of work, the education of their children and other social conditions deserve 
to be reproduced. One or two other matters referred to in this report will be 
commented upon on another occasion. 


. The Qaumi Report, of the 3rd September, has an item under the heading 
“th f ind d 1 " 

Bep. 3rd, 1917. . entured labour. It refers to a 

a 2 Colonies. Simla report regarding the prohibition of emigra- 


tion of coolies after the war and says :—It is well 
known that the treatment of Indian coolies in the Colonies has been savage and 
brutal. It is high time, therefore, a period was put to this cruelty and ignominy. 


Bwapssuasurant, 118. In an article stating that Doctor Sir Subrahmanya Ayyar has very ably 
Sep. Teh, 1917. — Meil and: th condemned the manifesto issued by some (seven) of 7 
-ornmente, tte popular leaders against the passive resistance 


movement and referring to an article in the Madras 
Mail on the possible effect of the reversal of the internment orders, the Swadesha- 


blimani, of the 7th September, writes :—Seeing the resolution passed at the 
Provineial Conference and the resolute attitude of leaders like Sir Subrahmanya 
Ayyar, the Mail is feeling blistered all over. To make matters worse, the news 
that Mr. Montagu is contemplating the release of Mrs. Besant, etc., is like salt 
thrown over the blisters. It 1s too early to predict what value can be attached to 
the Mail's threats that Lord Pentland might resign his office, etc. We had some- 


time back apprised our readers of the possible danger of change in Mr. Montagu’s 
attitude n influence. True a fears, the Nail has — 
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offered its menacing criticism. But Mr. Montagu is not one to feel afraid. 
Nobody need fear that the prestige of the e will be affected in case they 
should adopt a change in their present policy of repression and thereby cause 
pablic opinion to triumph ; on the other hand, by acceding to the popular demand 
in a situation like the present, the Government will only augment their prestige. 
Despite the fact that the Mail is a semi-official orzan, its predictions and threats 
that His Excellency the Governor might resign are useless. Lord Pentland 
is personally a Liberal; and although under the retired Mr. Chamberlain he had 
Gebarked upon a policy of repression, under the present Liberal Mr. Montagu His 
Excellency might change his policy accordingly. We, thérefore, trust that 
His Excellency Lord Pentland will not have to resign. 


119. In a lengthy philosophic —s dwelling on the evolution of the human 

race, the Swadeshabhimant, of the 7th September 
The fetters of service. proceeds to observe:—When it was acted why 
Bhisma, Drona and others joined the Kauravas and not the Pandavas, Bhishma 
replied that it was because man was a slave to wealth. This mercenary serfdom 
can effect anything. The man who hankers after wealth, however much he may 
talk of high ideals of reform and advancement, he only professes; and further, 
goes counter to his own former enunciations. It is impossible to enumerate all 
the 1 things that have happened as the result of servility to wealth. 
Still who can help being reminded of those words of Bhishma, when it is seen 
that just as a drum is tuned by a little paste on its (sur) face, the very cham- 
pions who were the authors of extraordinary agitation at the once famous 
partition of Bengal and who even sent cablegrams to Europe, now, the moment 
they are fettered by an appointment under Government, tell us: Beware! Be 
cautious! Don’t be imprudent! Follow the advice of your elders! Youthful 
pranks can do no good !!.“ 


120. The Sumpad Abbyudaya, of the 11th September, writes :—Numerous S ede 
ysore, 
Sep. Iich, 1917. 


f persons are taking the swadeshi vow in the Madras 
she canal’ vow. Presidency. To improve the economic condition of 
our country, it is important that our industries, agriculture and trade should all 
three improve. Whenever we promote foreign activity in any of these directions 
we render our economic condition worse. To prevent this it is indispensable 
that our industries should be helped to improve. In order to render this help, 
the people are vowing that, as far as possible, they shall create a demand 1 
for articles of indigenous manufacture ; numerous patriots are thus taking this 
swadeshi vow. We hope that as this movement goes on spreading our industries 
will be greatly improved. 
121. The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 10th September, says Pi ac. to a wide 
Beshe-hites te. Indie spread belief among the western people that a large 
0 W number of persons in India die of snake- bite, they 
are afraid of coming here. We learn that a good many scientists are engaged in 
discovering a radical cure for saake-bite. If, side by side with this attempt, the 
Government were also to grant a reward of a rupee for every snake killed, it 
would be ensil ible to extirpate the race of reptiles in four or five years, 
i as when Europe was infested with wolves, they arranged to accept wolves’ 
eads in lieu of the taxes and thus warded off the menace. 


122. Referring to His Excellency the Viceroy’s recent speech in the Legislative 
Self Council, the Vrittan ia Patrike, of the 13th Septem- 

A she mens ber, in a leading article exhorts the people not to 
‘embarrass the Government by cries of Home Hule, but to do their utmost to serve 
them in a spirit of friendly co-operation and thus to show a true sense of gratitude 
to the rulers who have protected this vast country even in a crisis like the present, 
when their own men, women and children at home have to suffer untold hard- 
ships on account of the war. The paper next observes that, as His Excellency 
the Viceroy has pointed out, the manner in which local self-government is carried 
‘out in this country is itself a sufficient indication of the fitness, or otherwise, of 
‘the ple to exercise the right of self-government, and however clever our 
People may be in making speeches and writing articles to the press, they have 
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yet to acquire those ~~ which the responsibilities of self-government imply 
and that Government woul a ( | 
government when they are convinced that the requisite capacity has been gained. 


| Kurata Sancuani, 123. While pointing out, that the visit of} the Secretary of State will be 
| Sep. sth, 1917. 3 5 advantageous to the country in more ways than one 
| The pro visit of the and set at rest the present unrest in India, the 
Seoretary of State to India. Kerala Sanchari, of the ‘th September, doubts 
whether the excitement in the country is not due to the antagonistic views of the 
Indian and the Anglo-Indian parties on some of the important questions relatin 
to Indian Administration and observes that the writings of some of the Anglo- 
Indian papers lead one to believe that they hate the idea that Mr. Montagu 
ly ) should, in conformity with the wishes of the people, effect certain desirable changes 
: . in the administration of this country. It then suggests that Mr. Montagu should 
ö be invited to attend the next sessions of the Congress. 


Urrana Tanz, The Uttara Tara la, of the 8th September, and the Lokaprakasam of the 10th 


| Sep. eck, 1917. September, also note with pleasure the proposed visit of the Secretary of State for 
| Lantra. India. The latter suggests that a deputation from the Congress, the All-India 
| Sep. 10th, 1917. Muslim League and other 2 bodies should wait upon Mr. Montagu and 
i explain to him the needs and aspirations of the people. 
| “oon 124. In a leader under the heading The Present Condition of India” 
| Sep. 7th, 1917. ne e condition of Tolle. the Manorama, of the 7th September, dwells at 


some length on the controversy regarding passive 
resistance and the election of Mrs. Besant as the President of the ensuing Congress, 
refers to the threats of the Anglo-Indian papers to Mr. Montagu regarding 
Mrs. Besant’s release, and says :—- What should be the procedure of the Secretary 
of State at this juncture? He should in the first place release Mrs. Besant and 
others. Secondly, he should put a stop to the repressive policy of the Government. 
Thirdly, he should accept, the loyal welcome of the Indians, and attend the 
ensuing Congress in order to ascertain what the opinion of United India is on the 
changes which should be effected in the Indian Administration. If he does all 
this, Indians will be quite satisfied and he will be able to carry out the reforms 


without difficulty. 
— 1 125. The Desamata, of the 5th September, says: — Mr. Bhupendranath Basu 
Sep. Sth, 1917. 11 who is one of the signatories of the memorandum 
— ee of the nineteen, has, since his appointment as a 
member of the India Council, changed his political opinions, as is evident from 
his utterances at the meeting of the Bombay Presidency Association. How soon 
has his opinion of the memorandum — as a result of his appointment. He 
said that that memorandum was drafted in a hurry. Should our leaders be like 
this at this juncture? 
Bir, The Swadeshabhimani, of the 7th September, writes:—The fact that the 
Sep. 7th, 1917. 


Hon’ble Mr. B 
The Hon’ble Mr. Basu and the ws: r. Basu, who was a champion of the 


ose etree Reve popular cause in the Supreme Legislative Council 
political situation. and one of the most ardent members of the Congress, 
now takes up service under Government means a great loss to the public. This 


loss can somehow be borne. But what is impossible to bear is the ungracious 
manner in which he would fall foul of the popular cause. Addressing the Bombay 
Presidency Association on the eve of his departure to England, Mr. Basu said that 
in view of Mr. Montagu’s proposed visit to India it would not be expedient to 
send an Indian deputation to England, and continuing, advised the people not to 
resort to aggressive methods of agitation or be on unfriendly terms with the 
Government. Mr. Basu has made a few more observations besides. But seeing 


i. c that the trend of his opinion will be sufficiently clear from what we ha ve stated 


above, we do not propose to reproduce the rest of his speech. It is impossible to 
guess what Mr. Basu was driving at in particular. If we take the term ive 
| methods to refer to the Home Rule movement, then we must say that the object 
| of this movement is hardly different from that of the Congress resolution on self- 


government. The latter embodies the very principles to which Mr. Basu: has 


himself subscribed as one of the 19 signatories to the memorandum on the subject. 


only be too glad to grant the privilege of self- 
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It is thus impossible to make out what it is that he called aggressive methods. 
1 he alluded to the passive resistanve movement, we wonder how it can be styled 
unconstitutional when it is seen that Mr. Sastri, Pantulu (?) and others who are 
moderates of the same school of politics as Mr. Basu’s have declared it to be both 

itutional and lawful. It is difficult to see how the two statements can be 
consistent with each other. In short, we must say that the Hon’ble Mr. Basu’s 
speech is indefensible from whatever point of view we may regard it. We must 
not regret that one who is to take up office under Government has ‘changed his 
views. But we cannot help regretting that he should so soon accuse the very 
people whose cause he has been espousing all this time in the Imperial Legislative 


uncil. ‘ 


Writing on the same subject, the Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 8th September, Samra Azurovara, 
observes that it is very practical advice that Mr. Basu has given that tact and gop. U, 1517. 


friendly co-operation are bound to be more successfui than aggressive methods, 
and that it behoves all Indians to bear his words in mind and to remain loyal to 
the British in aiming at Home Rule under them. 


Referring to the telegram of the Secretary of State asking the Hon’ble 
Mr. Basu to stay in India till the arrival of the 


Mr. Basu’s stay — India till former, the Kerala Patrika, of the 8th September, 


Mr. Montaga’s arrival. observes that the company of an Indian with the 
Secretary of State to acquaint him with the views of his countrymen ata time 
when the Anglo-Indian papers are trying to misrepresent matters to him will, no 
doubt, be of great advantage to the country. 


126. The Qaumi Report, of the 2nd September, referring to the prevailing idea 


that Mr. Montagu will arrange for the release of 
If Mrs, Besant be released. Mrs. Besant, suggests that, if for some reason or 
other, or on grounds of expediency, Mrs. Besant be released, interned Muham- 
madans also, who have fallen victims to the Defence of India Act, should most 
certainly be given their liberty. We do not wish to throw obstacles in the wa 
of Mrs. Besant’s release, nor are we against the question of her personal safety, 
but we will never tolerate the authorities using two pairs of spectacles, one for 
obeerving noisy agitation and the other for observing calm silence. It is true 
that Mahammadans did not make use of any legal or constitutional weapon to 
secure the release of their interned brethren, but this should not be interpreted to 
mean that they do not believe in the innocence of their co-religionists, or that 
they are wanting in spirit and self-respect. No, it is due to other causes. 

We consider that the authorities have already thoroughly tested the Muham- 
madans interned, and every moment of their absence has served to strengthen the 
belief that they were not guilty of any conspiracy, either to crush the British 
E or secretly to undermine it. They formed no secret committee, nor left 

hind them a policy calculated to prove injurious to the Empire. Their aspira- 
tions and feelings have been ked since those unfortunate men have fallen into 
the clutches ofthe law. Neither is their work alive, nor are their objects in 
course of fulfilment. In these circumstances how can it be proved that their 
release will not be a matter of satisfaction to the country and the Empire? 
These legal doubts and suspicions should come to an end and they should be set 
at liberty. 

On the other hand although Mrs. Besant’s mission is working successfully, the 
ry of State for India is prepared to consider the papers connected with her 
internment, and possibly he may adhere to his opinion regardless of the feelings 
af the authorities. But why have the papers of interned Muhammadans not been 
called fur? As far as we see the Government of Madras is favourably and leniently 

towards interned persons within its jurisdiction, but no such treatment 

has been extended to the interned Muhammadans. 
We are sure that if Mr. Montagu were to read the papers of those unfortunate 
interned Muhammadans together with those of Mrs. Besant, he would readily 
that the treatment meted out by the Madras Government is far more satis- 
Perhaps Mr. Montagu is not aware that there are some unfortunate 
Muhammadans, situated like Mrs. Besant, whose case deserves looking into. 
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The Fagakshemam, of the 7th September, expresses joy at the reply of the 
Government of India to the Hon’ble Mr. Jinnah’s 
interpellation regarding the release of Mrs. Besant, 
which, it thinks, wiil conciliate the people. | 
Referring to the same subject, tne Manorama, of the 7th September, says that 
the decision of the Government to release Mrs. Besant before the arrival of 
Mr. Montagu will have a tranquilising effect, and will remove the various obstacles 
which would otherwise be thrown in the way of his getting a clear and candid 
opinion of the different communities and representative bodies in India. 


Writing on the same subject, the Kerala Patrika, of the 8th September, points 
out that the reply of the Government of India to the question regarding the 
release of Mrs. Besant is in effect the same as the advice which the Governor of 
Madras gave her before her internment which has caused considerahle unrest 
among a certain section of the people, and that, as such a state of affairs is not 
conducive to the welfare of the country, the Government should, even at the 
sacrifice of a little of their prestige, try to allay this excitement, and observes that, 
if Mrs. Besant be, as her followers contend, a friend of India at heart, she should 
agree to the terms proposed by the Government of India as a condition of her 
release. : 


The Qaumi Report, of the 8th September, refers to the Viceroy’s speech 
at the Legislative Council * the release of 
interned persons, and observes that India will 
gradually be given freedom and Indians will forthwith be given higher and more 
responsible appointments, and says: — Some envious people began to twit the 
Government with acting unwisely in having yielded to public agitation and 
directing the release of interned persons, and that it should certainly have done 
no such a thing. Both the Statesman and the Englishman have given expression 
to these traditionally hostile views and we know that some other papers of the 
baser sort are secretly gnashing their teeth at Lord Chelmsford’s announcement. 

The editor, commenting on the views of other papers, observes that those 
who criticise the Government action in such envious, mischievous and selfish 
terms, will, if they calmly and dispassionately consider, understand that their 
interference in the matter is quite gratuitous. 

We consider Lord Chelmsford has acted with extreme foresight and fore- 
thought and we hope that His Excellency will show a little more leniency and 
fairmindedness in dealing with the question of the release of interned Muham- 
madans; for, the business of the community is suffering owing to the absence of 
certain sympathetic and energetic workers. ‘These persons have not committed 
any illegal act nor was it possible for them to do so. Rebellion and discontent 
are strictly prohibited by Islam and if any one should break the law our com- 


munity will never support him. We anxiously await the glad tidings of the 
early release of interned Muhammadans. | 


127. The Qaumi Report, of the 5th September, writes :—The, war telegrams 
re sometimes contain the statement position 
Position i!. unchanged.” Whatever idea this may convey to 


Mrs. Besant's release. 


The announcement of release. 


the military mind, it accurately describes the state of affairs with reference to our 


community. | 
The self-same position, we held in the Government service twenty-tive years 
ago, we occupy today, that is to say, most of the chappraris are Muhammadans 
while the majority of officers are Hindus. Muhammadans are still candidates for 
appointments, while Hindus get preferment and enjoy. pensions. Hindus come, 
aud ge are appointed, and promoted. ies 
Ve do not deny that perchance’ Muhammadans occasionally vegetate in the 
same department for ten or twenty years, and that the same avenues are open to 
them today, but those that have been closed are still closed to them by force of 
circumstances. Hindus have ancestral and hereditary grip of them, and 4 
the Government itself confirms that grip. No Muhammadan dares to presume to 


occupy @ position in an office or department which : 
Hindu brethren. * 0 we once been oe by our 
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The Small Cause Court, in the Judicial department, is a case in point: It 
consists of four A ween and since its establishment in Madras by the late Queen 
Victoria, up to the time of her grandson, these have been exclusively oceupied by 
Hindus, and if Muhammadans should, by the operation of some extraordinary law 
make an 8 to the learned Judges of the High Court, to deprive the 
Hindus of possession, we are sure that the European and Muhammadan 
Judges will unanimously declare and decide that, as the Hindus had been in 
absoliite and practical possession of these posts from time immemorial, the claim 
of Muhammadans is absolutely extraordinary and is, therefore, rejected. We are 
sure that even Justice Abdur Rehim , who is generally inclined to take the opposite 
view, would make no attempt to oppose it. | 

When formerly a seat fell vacant, we invited attention to the fact that the 
claims of the Muhammadans might be admitted, but the Government appointed 
a Hinde. Again when, by the retirement of Mr. Sambamurthi Ayyar, a third 

ace became vacant, the Government sent for Mr. Kothandaramanjulu Nayudu 

Coimbatore and gave him the post, and impressed on us that the right of the 

Hindus had been given to the Hindus, although it could not be said that the right 
had come to the rightful. | : 

We do not wish toinvolve ourselves in a discussion as to why a Muhammadan 
has not been nominated for that post, or whether these four seats will always be 
occupied by Hindus. If this principle be considered a fairly sound one, why 
should not some other department be set apart for Muhammadans? Apparently 
there is no advantage in either monopoly or decentralisation. 

We are unable to give expression to our feelings of disappointment on the 
present oceasion. Althongh this is a new defeat which our community has 
sustained, we are not concerned much about it. We advise our community not to 
worry about deprivation of rights and loss of national dignity. These punishments 
are from God. The community’s first sin is want of trust in the Almighty. - 


128. The Qa Report, of the 6th September, has a leader on the marginally- W e, 
11 ee one an noted subject of which the following is an excerpt:— Sep. sch, 1917. 
i It is an open secret that the progress made by the 
Mussalmans as compared with that of the Hindus is in the ratio of 1 to 11. If the 
Hindus are advancing the Mussalmans are receding. 
In order to mend matters, first of all we require education, but religious 
education throws obstucles in the way of English education. It is true, the 
Government is not to blame in this respect, but it is surely responsible to this 
extent that it has net removed existing difficulties and complieations, nor facili- 
tated religious teaching. 
The Hindus begin their English studies without learning about their religion, 
but this is not the case with Mussalmans and hence the Government should 
permit the teaching of Kéran as the Bible is taught in schools, thus all difficulties 
may be removed. 
With these remarks the editor thinks that it is high time for the Government 
to have regard to the importance of the Mussalmans and not to allow them to be 
absorbed by other great countries. 


129. The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 10th September, in a lesding article giving A runara 
qT pit „ a summary of His Exeellency the Viceroy’s recent Meere, 
* Imperial Legislative speech in the Legislative Council, proceeds to . 10%. 1917. 
5 observe: — We heartily rejoice to see that His 
Excellency made a speech so teeming with democratic principles and that steps 
are being taken 10 carry them into practice. His Excellency also stated that 
Mrs. would be released, if she would confine herself to constitutional 
methods, High handedness is always reprehensible, whether it be found in the 
Government ur in the people. Mrs. Besant and her party affirm that their 
methods have always been lawful, that Lord Pentland and others were autocratic, 
that this led to the passive resistance movement, that this latter led to an immediate 
aanguncement by Mr. Montagu that he would visit India personally, and also 
Constrained the Imperial Government to advise the Government of Madras to 
Keep to democratic: methods. The Government of India, on the other hand, had 
explain that Mrs. Beasnt and others overstepped the bounds of the constitution, 
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that this necessitated the restraint over them, but for which they would have gone 
to further enormities, and that they would be released if they would keep within 
the bounds of the law. The Government and the people have alike acted in an 
unrestrained fashion. The people seldom take the initiative in opposing the 
Government. It is only under unbearable irritation, if they are unable to obtain 
8 redress of their grievances, if they come to think that they would rather 
ay down their lives than bear those hardships that they seek to ward off auto- 
cratic methods by means of a counter-movement. If the Government are kind, the 
people are ready to show their gratitude. It is in order to strengthen the British 
rule that Mrs. Besant and others urged the adoption of democratic principles in 
the shape of Home Rule. Some short-sighted persons thinking that the grant of 
Home Rule would affect their power, raised an uproar. Numerous patriots of the 
type of Sir Subrahmanya Ayyar resented this. This led the Home Government 
and the Government of India to realise that it was necessary to render the 
administration more democratic. It is natural that those in high authority 
should sometimes aJlow themselves to be swayed by 1 and prejudice. and 
it is also natural that the people should allow themselves to be equally irritated 
thereby. But time heals these sores and even leads to mutual cordiality. We 
are glad to see that the situation had led up to this welcome change. Our one 
word of advice to the Government as well as to the people in this connection is 


not to be precipitate, but to take time to calm their feelings before they rush to 
action. 


III.—LIGISsLATION. 


130. The Swadesamitran, of the 3rd September, publishes in Tamil the pro- 

N . ceedings of a meeting of this association held under 

Rate-payers Association, the presidency of Rao Bahadur G. Nardyanaswami 

Royapptta. Chettiyar, on the 2nd idem, to protest against the 

passing of the emergency law by the local Government to raise the property-tax, 
which appear in New India of the same date. 


1V.—NatTIve SrarzEs. 


181. Referring to the report of the administration of Puduköttai as laid before 
| aia the 16th annual meeting of the Representative 
The Pudukottai Representative Assembly, the Hindu Nesan, of the 10th September, 

Wan observes:—It is seen from this report that the 
prayer of the people that, on account of the failure of rains during the last season, 
they might be exempted from paying kist for fasli 1326 and that the same might 
be collected from them at a future favourable season, has not been granted by the 
Darbar. There is no Government in these days which admits the necessity of 
remitting or pustponing the collection of land assessment, when the people pray 
therefor on account of the failure of rain or crops. With the Governments of 
today, the expenditure always exceeds the income. How can, then, any Govern- 
ment admit the necessity for a remission or postponement of the collection of 
taxes? They will only expect the ryots to pay down the kist at any cost. The 
opinion of Governments is always that, if the least concession is given to the 
ryots, they will claim for more. It is in pursuance of this opinion that the 
Pudukattai Darbar, too, has now refused to grant the prayer of its subjects. 


V..--PROSPECTS OF THE CROSS AND IHR CoNDITION or THE PEOPLE. 


132. Adverting to the speech delivered by Sir Alexander Cardew on the 
Sir Alexander Cardew’s speech 2 2 Oa — oa 4 ages Nut 
: gricultura 0 in which he is repo 

8 * Agricultural to have attributed the iow yield, — with 
6 western countries, from agriculture in India, to the 
ignorance, the superstition, the caste principles and the poverty of the Indian, the 
Vartakamitran, of the 26th July, remarks :—This is a very fine speech indeed, 
and a European could not have delivered a cleverer speech. These make the 
Indians themselves responsible for their poverty and: attribute it to their caste 
principles. We cannot see how caste principles can’ operate against agricultural 
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improvement. It is no doubt true that, while the agricultural yield is 33 bushels 
per acre in England, it is only 12 bushels per acre in India. The reason for 
this disparity is the incapacity of the Indian ryot to cultivate the land with 
the aid of manures and this in turn is due not to his want of faith in manures 
but to his want of money to purchase them. The poverty of the ryot is due 
to the excessive land tax he is paying and to its gradual increase. Though 
the Government are making a good profit out of their irrigational projects, 
the people have no rights whatever in this matter. What have the Govern- 
ment done till now to improve the condition of the ryots? They have organised 
an Agricultural Department. Has this department demonstrated till now to 
the people that it 1s possible to raise as much from land in India as it is in 
England, or has it pointed out the defects in the methods of cultivation followed 
the Indians? They have established agricultural farms in different places 
he officials in these farms have no idea whatever of the Indian system of 
agriculture and have only a theoretical knowledge of even the English system, 
and these go on complaining that the Indian system is faulty. Sir Alexander 
Cardew says that the system of dividing property in a family leads to an increase 
in the cost of cultivation. For agriculture which is conducted without the aif of 
ay ey the smaller the plot the better, and the larger the plot the greater will 
be the difficulty of irrigation and manuring. In Japan the plots are very small in 
extent, and yet agriculture is carried on to a large extent there. All these are 
vain excuses. The truth is that we hardly come across European officials taking 
a sincere interest in the improvement of India. If we complain of anything, 
they browbeat us by stale arguments such as ‘that we spend away money in 
marriages, etc. As a matter of fact, the amount spent for marriages, funerals and 
such special ceremonies in India comes on the average only to Rs. 2 per year. 
This amount will not do for one day’s wine and one week’s cigars consumed by 
an ordinary European. What is the use of blabbing, without bestowing any 
attention on figures? Calculating the land assessment in Bombay, it works at 
72 per cent in some places and 80 per cent in other places. How can Indian 
agriculture improve under these circumstances? It is terrible to think of the 
extent to which the Indian agriculturists are indebted. It amounts to nearly 
500 crores of rupees. Will the Indian agriculturist pay interest for this huge 
debt, or will he pay the land tax, or will he apply manures for his land? What 
can he do? What is thé reason for all this? Ponder over it yourself. With 
all these defects, is Sir Alexander Cardew justified in finding fault with the 
Indian ryot ? | : 
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Report No. 35. 


Page 2260, line 3, for Kotival” read Kotwal ”. 
1 17 „ 26, for “ do not so” read do not do so”. 
9 * „ 31, insert a comma fier who”. 
„ 2268 „ 8, or effet read effect. 


Report No. 36. 


Page 2305, paragraph 44, line 5 from the bottom, insert of” after face. 
„ 2308 me 56, outer margin, :nsert ‘‘ Cocanada ”’ between Anasuya 
and the date below.” 


Issued, 18th September 1917. ] 
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ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY INDIANS. 


II.— Hou Apminisrerarion. 


(6) Courts. 


1, The following appears in the West Coast Spectator of the 15th September: 

—‘ The District Magistrate of Coimbatore has, after 

The Coimbatore Home Rule hearing counsel for the counter-petitioners, con- 
flag case. firmed his ex parte order in the flag case. The 


Madras Mail was correct, at least once, when it said the other day, that a little 


official blindness to the minor antics of the Home Rulers would be beneficial. 
We have carefully read the Magistrate’s judgment, and we must confess that we 
are not convinced of the propriety of the order, which will no doubt be taken to 
the highest tribunal in the province for revision. It is our honest belief that 
much of the Home Rule activity would have died from boredom but for the over- 
gealousness of some Officials.”  - 


( Local and Municipal. 


2. Justice, of the 20th 9 writes : —‘ Pa from * N of the 
f ration meeting that was held on Tuesda 

The President, Madres — last that Ur. Melony and the 3 
W have once again become a united family’. . . 
Mr. Molony’s defence of his remark that he had the discretion to select the date 
of a special meeting was at least candid. It was made more in anger than 
in sorrow, quite the reverse of the case with the ghost. Local self- government in 
this country will be worth very little if it has to depend on the uncertain temper 
ofan Irishman. Whatever the nature of Mr. Molony’s defence may be he was 
certainly fortunate in having had the opportunity of making his defence after the 
acting period of the Brahman Deputy Collector. To escape another dose of that 
functionary the Commissioners were prepared to swallow anything, even Molony’s 
mixture, and thus it came about that Mr. Molony became popular with the 
Commissioner’s, thanks to his locum tenens while he was away,at Kodaikanal.” 


(HD General. 


3. The Wednesday Reriew, for the — — ending ae Se ig ae — 

% Any len reference is Excellency to 
Mire. N release. Mrs. Denne 6 — 4 obviated by Sir 
William Vincent’s comprehensive answer to Mr. Jiunah’s question on the subject. 
The Viceroy contented himself with saying that Lord Pentland’s Government took 
action against her with the greatest reluctance and after trying to dissuade her 
from the course which she was pursuing. The Madras Government ought not to 
be blamed if Mrs. Besant refused to give the guarantee required of her, and the 
Government had to proceed against her as a last resort. . It now rests with 
Mrs. Besant to avail herself of the consideration shown to her by the Government, 
and she would be well advised if she gave the necessary guarantee. The Gov- 
ernment of India’s reply is not to be construed as a climb-down, or as truckling 
to the amour propre of the agitators. The India Government uphold the action 
of the local Government and impose precisely the same conditions on the interned 
for their release.” . 

The Malabar Herald, for the week ending 15th September, writes :—‘‘ The 
report in connection with. the i ing release of Mrs. Besant from internment 
is being talked about by the Home Rulers with a vehemence that is worthy of 
the cause. . In the course of the Viceroy’s speech at the recent meeting of tHe 
Imperial Legislative Council Hie Excellency said that unless Mrs. Besant maile a 
promise that she would abstain from violent and unconstitutional political agita- 
tion, she would not be released. In face of this declaration it is — to 
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believe the report that Mr. Mantagu’s order of cancelment of the internment is 
that she ant be released unconditionally. The Madras Government could not 
have acted in this important matter independently of the Government of India, 
and to our way of thinking Mr Montagu, as Secretary of State for India, would 
not issue an order, the execution of which would compromise the position of the 
Government of India and that of the Provincial Government to a lamentable 
extent.” . 


Writing under the heading, How long are the innocent to suffer”, Mew 
India, of the 17th September, observes :—‘‘ On 5th September 1917, His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy spoke from his place in the Imperial Legislative Council of the 
release of Mrs. Annie Besant and her two colleagues in particular and of the other 
interned in general. True, the spokesman of the Government of India in making 
the announcement spoke of a certain condition to their release, viz., that the 
Government of India should be satisfied that the interned patriots would not 
hereafter indulge in unconstitutional and violent agitation during the period of 
the war. But we took it that it was merely the official way of undoing an 
inexcusable wrong and that the condition was a formal insertion made in the 
interests of the prestige of the Government. We thought that the Government 
of India would at once have communicated their decision to Mrs. Besant and 
received from the interned, perhaps, some such answer as follows: ‘ It is foreign 
to our nature to take part in unconstitutional and violent agitation. We have 
never done so in the past and do not propose to do so hereafter.’ It was generally 
expected that the Government, conscious as they are of their strength and power, 
would have been pleased o take this declaration as a sufficient fulfilment of the 
condition imposed by them and ordered the immediate restoration to liberty of 
the interned martyrs. . If the Government of India meant anything more 
than what we have tried to describe above by their condition, we must say that 

their promise of realese was a mere sham. To subject loyal and law-abiding 
patriots to unjustifiable internments and to expect to get from them a confession 
of having done or said something which they have never done and which as. 
honest persons they can never say they did are surely ways of procedure in keepi 
with medizval methods, but are quite out of date today when so much is talked 
about freedom and justice and by none more loudly than by our Rulers. . . 
The Government seem to have no idea how strong the feeling of the country is 
about these internments and every day’s delay is like adding fuel to the fire. It 
is not statecraft to drive the people to despair by continued disregard of their 
united prayers for the release of the interned. . . The Government should 
remember that while, perhaps, to them time is not of much consequence and 
they are considering how and when their orders of release should be given effect 
to, the internment is literally killing our noble leader, Mrs. Besant, and that the 
people are in no mood to bear her agony with equanimity.” 


The Hindu, of the 18th September, remarks :—“ The order of release from 


_ Sep. 18th, 117. internment reached Mrs. Besant and her companions at 11 o'clock last night and 


there will be a thrilling sense of relief and joy among the Indian public through- 
out the country at the receipt of this news. “The result has showed the 
signal a of popular agitation in a just cause. The menacing howls of a 
local Anglo-Indian paper have wasted themselves in the air. We shall now await 
the outcome of the threat of revolt and resignation of the high official dignitaries 
in Madras, which the Madras Mail had the audacity to flaunt before the public— 
those momentous events to form the percursor of the ejection from. office of 
Mr. Montagu, the Secretary of State. . . Mr. Montagu and, Lord Chelmsford 
have laid the Indian public under a deep debt of obligation for their brushing 
aside the em ty threats of the Anglo-Indian reactionaries, and for doing justice 
as demand ee united voice of the of India. We welcome back 
Mrs. Besant and her co-workers to the ranks of active public workers from the 
of their unjust internments. We have no doubt’ Madras will give 


Hs, 8 
a . Besant an ovation and ager demonstration of 7 of such a description 
t ) , 


‘as cannot be restrained by 


) e petulant interference 
authority.“ 2 1 


little men dressed in brief 


0 
In a leader under the heading The end of the internments, » New Initia: 
ofthe 18th Se r, Says: In théhistory of modern India the seventeenth | 


September 1917 will ever be reckoned as red-letter day not because three indivi- 
duals however close to the ‘heart of ‘a grateful people, however eminent in their 
service to thé motherland, have been allowed to breathe aguin the free air df liberty 
of which they should not have been deprived ; but because the order which un- 
conditionally cancels the internments symbolises the ultimate triumph of shining 
spirituality, manifested in the towering sacrifice and the stupendous services of 
Mrs. Besant in the cause of euffering humanity which have won for her a unique 
position and rank among the illustrious benefactors of the world, and because it 
‘also symbolises the triumph of the real British instincts. ... We rejoice 
because of the supreme satisfaction felt by every Home Ruler that his faith in 


the British conscience and the Britain’s love of liberty and in the sufficiency of 


constitutional agitation to rouse these is vindicated in such a striking fashion.” 

New India, of the 19th September, has the following: -“ Neither the! Press 
communiqué nor the order relating to the release of Mrs. Besant can be deemed to 
have placed the Madras Govérnment in any favourable light before the public in 
respect of what is universally acclaimed as an act of justice. . . The Govern- 
ment of India, it will be recollected, undertook to release Mrs. Besant and others, 
if they were satisfied that they would not take part in anv violent or unconstitu- 
tional agitation during the war. The order of felease being unconditional, we 
are entitled to assume that the Governmeiit of India have satisfied themselves not 
only that they will not in the futtite, but also that they have not in the past, 
taken part in any violent or uncunstitutional agitation. It is only on this view 
that that statement in the communiqué is explicable, which states that the Gov- 
ernment of India are satisfied that the restrictions itn posed may now be removed ’. 
That the Government of India should have, from the outset, taken upon them- 
selves the task of satisfying théthselves on whatever points they desired to have 
satisfaction; was in itself clear notice to the Madras Government that they felt 
that an independent dicisron by themselves as to the need of the continuance of 
the internment orders was necessary. . The additional statement in the 
communiqué, therefore, that they have acted ‘in deference to the strong recom- 
mendation of the Government of India’, adds but little strength to the legal 
position and introduces no grace into their deference ’ where none really existed. 
or was claimed before. If the Madras Government was prepared loyally to carry 
out the desires or recommendations of the Government of India, it should have 

them and adopted them as its own and acted upon them, as is usually 
done. If it wanted, on the other hand, to throw the responsibility on the Gov- 
ernment of India, it should have done so straight away as it has done in the first 
part and disclaimed any credit for showing any ‘ deference to the recommenda- 
tions’ which it has not realty show] n. Anyhow, we much wish that the 
exhibition of a protest where none is openly made, had been avoided by 4 
Governor in Council who continue to make themselves responsible for the carry- 
itig out of the order protested against ordérs which have reversed arbitrary 
executive action on a matter of policy so vital to the liberties and good govern- 
ment of the people.“ 

In an atticle under the heading a Dummy Government,” Justice, of the 
20th September, writes as follows:“ Our contemporary the Madras Times in its 
leading article on Wednesday morning said that ‘ the Government of India are 
responsible for the administration and the good order of the country’. That 
bog to be so, and the Madras Government seem to have ceased to exist or 
exist only as a mere dummy. We were under the impression that provincial 


' 


ernments werd the ible authorities for maintaining law and order 
within their jurisdiction. that theofty has vanished. In the exercise by the 


Government of India of what the Decentrallsation Commission calls the constant 
and general supervision“ over the provincial Governments the responsibility of 
the proviticial Goveruments has dwitidléd down to nothing till the Government of 
India stand forth as the authority responsible in name and in fact for the mainte- 
Hance of law and order all over India. The question now arises as to what is 

ue of a print Goverment. . . Iv the presetit cas (i. e., Mrs. Besant’s 
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release from internment) there has been no evidence of a tendency for non- 
interference with the details of Indian administration on the part of the Secretary 
of State for India, and instead of making a beginning in the direction of provin- 
cial autonomy a very good demonstration has been given of provincial extinction. 
Within the last few weeks we have. had installed a Government by cablegrams. 

We do not think the authorities who have overruled the' Madras Govern- 
ment in the present. instance are likely to consent either to provincial autonomy 
or to the reduction of the powers of the Secretary of State for India. That is our 
view. And without provincial autonomy it will be extremely difficult to devise 
any satisfactory scheme of self-government for India. It may be said that the 
present action of the higher authorities was only intended to prepare a 1 
political atmosphere for Mr. Montagu. If that is really the case we should have 
thought that there would have been a general amnesty to all persons interned 


‘ under the Defence of India Act, at least that is what one would expect from the 


Irish parallel of the release of the Sinn Feiners which our Home Rule friends are 
never tired of quoting. . . The patriotic outburst of Indian Home Rulers 
seems to have been spent in getting the release of an Irish lady. There is nothing 
left to be used in the interests of hundreds of their own countrymen.” 


4. In a leader under the heading A Hymn of Hate,” the Hindu, of the 
17th September, writes: —“ It is difficult to speak 
/ in measured terms of Sir Michael O’ Dwyer’s extra- 
ordinary outburst in the Imperial Council. The author of the ‘Hymn of Hate’ 
could hardly have concentrated more venom into his diatribes than has Sir Michael 
in a speech which will probably pass down into history as the last despairing 
shriek of a scliool of bureaucrat which, in the evolution of Indian political life is 
rapidly passing away. It is the voice of the ‘heaven born,’ the kind of tin god 
who bases his conceptions of his office on the Providence in rough holland aud a 
solah topee that Kipling loved to portray. Tc such a man criticism is disloyalty 
and it is not surprising that Sir M. O’Dwyer, perhaps, the most typical exponent 
of this school, should have let himself go in as — oa a mixture of half-truths, 
untruths, false comparisons and savage sneers as ever we remember to have come 
across, familiar as we necessarily are with the daily efforts in this direction of 
Anglo-Indian journals. . It is hardly thine * to treat the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s ferocious sneers as serious arguments but in so far as that is possible 
we shall try to reply to them. A bureaucrat quoting Mill is as rare a 
henomenon as a certain other person quoting scripture, but expediency often 
ictates disagreeable tasks. - It is hardly possible for us to go point by point 
into his speech, but such a proceeding is entirely unnecessary for the violence of 
the language is sufficient to rob his arguments of any effect that they might 
otherwise have had. Such phrases as ‘the sinister attitude of those who would 
take advantage of the embarrassments of the empire in her hour of need’: sneers 
like those in the passage ‘There was no hesitation or sitting on the fence, no 
mawkish sympathy with red-handed crime, no insincere apologies for so-called 
misguided youths persuing noble ideals, no subtle distinctions between evolution- 
ary and revolutionary patriotism;’ his attempt to indentify Home Rule and 
anarchism on the ground of community of ideals; these constitute only a few 
samples from a speech from which the tub thumper will cull choice morsels for 
use for many a long day. Sir Michael's last effort is beneath of contempt as a 
piece of reasoning. As an effort at vituperation it can claim to rank beside that 
2 Hymn of Hate’, which is supposed to express the feelings of Germany for 
ritain. 

Writing on this subject, Mew India, of the 17th September, says :— 

“ Evidently Indian Members of the Supreme Legislative Couteil did not 3 
Sir Michael's manuscript eloquence. Nevertheless a second thought will convince 
them that they ought to be grateful to him, firstly, for relieving thé monotony of 
the proceedings by his reckless frankness, and, secondly, by furnishing. them an 
excellent proof of the demoralising effect of the Indian systeny of Government on 
British character. . In our opinion, the chief merit of the speech is the 
perfection with which it mirrors forth in its nakedness the average type of 
the bureaucratic soul. Whatever may be said against it, there is no doubt of the 


Sir Michae] O’Dwyer’s speech. 
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plunt frankness of bureaucratic purpose. When we say this, we have said all 
that could be said in its favour. Its spirit is mediæval and thoroughly un-English 
and is an anachronism so extraordinary at a time when all the four corners of 
the world are ringing with the cry of freedom. Its mental outlook is that of the 
proverbial frog in the well and its logic smells of Mother Karth—lIt is rustic and 

rimeval. . . As to the inappropriateness of the present juncture, when almost 
all the countries engaged in the war are busy revising their constitutions, the 
man who tells us that we should allow this great opportunity to slip by, cannot 


be honest He must be asked to speed to his superannuation promptly and 


peremptorily.“ 

The Wednesday Review, for the week ending 19th September writes :— 
Perhaps the most sensational event of the week has been Sir Michael ( Dwyer’s 
speech in the Imperial Legislative Council. His Honour has made up for his four 

ears’ silence as a legislator by « single speech which has evoked an outburst of 
criticism to which he ~ not have been subjected if he was an habitual speaker. 
To keep such sturdy silence in the midst of so much talk is indeed a feat of 

no meafi merit and only under a strong sense of duty Sir Michael must have 
broken his habitual silence and made a speech. We cannot help saying, however, 
that the intensity of his local patriotism has led him into being unfair to the other 
Provinces. . . Sir Michael has evidently been misled into taking a slightly 
prejudiced view of other provinces by the noise raised by a handful of agitators 
followed perhaps by a mob which counts for nothing in the public life of the 
country. ‘he noisy agitator is abroad and has not spared the Punjab from his 
attentions. But nowhere has he been able to capture the better mind of India 
and have him taken seriously. It is true that the Home Rule movement looks as 
if it had a large following. But a close analysis of the affair would show that 
it is being engineered by a small clique for various reasons, personal and 
otherwise. The Punjab is not alone in repudiating the claims of Mrs. Besant to 
guide Indian public life. Bengal has proved that it can do without her. Bombay 
and the United Provinces have in their attitude to passive resistance proved how 
slight is Mrs. Besant’s hold on them. Madras, it is true, appears to be more 
largely influenced by her than any other province; and that is easily explained. 
If Mrs. Besant’s following is closely analysed, it will be found that only a 
negligible part of it is for Home Rule and that mostly composed of students. So 
that Sir Michael need not claim for the Punjab any exclusive credit for political 


soundness. . . Sir Michael said that self-government was put forward as a 


panacea for all the evils-of India but he was sceptical about it. A very large 
number of us share his scepticism. Except a few perfervid orators on the plat- 
form and an equally small number of entliusiasts in the press, nobody said self- 
government was a panacea for all evils. . . The shibboleth that is in such 
vogue thet no Government can be a substitute for self-government is ouly 
beloved of the agitator. ‘The average citizen who is enjoying the blessings of 
a settled rule like the British is content with good government and has no 
ambition to live under an indifferent rule albeit it is styled self-government. That 
is the central fact of the Indian situation and it cannot be hidden under any 
quantity of frothy orations.“ 
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VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


J.—Forrien Poxirtics. 


5. The Ltva-ul-Jelam, of the 13th September, has the following short note 

| on this subject :—It appears that the encashment of 

_ Encashment of currency notes currency notes has been suspended for three months 
in Singapore. in Singapore. 

6. The Andhrapatrika, of the 13th September, says :—While the news that 

the Russians have opposed the German offensive 


The Russian situation. and have successfully arrested the German advance 


have filled us with great hopes, the frightful news of internal dissensions gives 
room for agitation. It is regrettable that difference of opinion prevailé*between 


Commander Korniloff and Kerensky, which may lead to a civil war. Korniloff 
is trying to assume the reins of the Government. He is marching his army on 
Petrograd. . . We think that the internal dissensions will soon disappear. 
The ineapability of Russia cannot change the issue of the war. The issue be 
settled in the westem theatre. In that theatre the English, the French and the 
American anmies will meet with success. 
7. The Desamatu, of the 12th September, says: — Internal dissensions having 
8 assed all bounds on account of German intrigues, 
Nun. in has suffered much and is a source of dis- 
appointment to the Allies. As at this juncture, Ameriea has come to the help of 
the Allies there is no need to fear even if Russia's help is not secured. 


8. The Ravi, of the 18th September, aays:— The Servian Press Association 
N has represented to the Allies that all the crops in 
The Serwiaps. Servia have been taken away by the enemy, that 
bread ig available at only one loafa week, that thousands of children are dyi 
for want of milk, that the 80,000 Servians detained in Austria-Hungary — 
died, and that therefore belp is urgently needed. 


9. The Kisinapairita, of the 15th September, in its leader, writes: — Russia 
1 is now immersed in an ocean of sorrow. The 

7 Germans have crossed the Dwina and taken Riga 
and thence they are trying to mareh ta Petrograd along three routes. Petrograd 
is the capital of Russia. The inhabitants are panic stricken and are leaving it in 
crowds to other parts of the country. In this city there ure a large number of 
Manmalists who are friends of Germany and traitors to Russia. They are trying 
to. 888 n to aot side and are se — * here 
axe no 8. In the city. Famine is raging. The ryots are revolting against 
the landlords and are dishing the: land amongst themselves. There > be seen 
no law and order. Under such circumstances the Russian Government has trans- 
ferred its seat to Nizimi-Novgarod, an ancient town near Moscow. The banks have 
also been removed thither and the people are every day leaving their homes and 
are proceeding to other places. 

It is not known whether the enemy really intends to march on Petrograd or 
not. As the Germans possessed a greater number of guns than the Russians they 
were able to cross the Dwina. But in their future progress they will have to 
meet with many obstacles in their way. There is no good road to Petro ‘ 
There are many rivers, lakes and hills and the winter is approaching. — 
if the enemy reaches Petrograd what is it that they can gain 5 Though the 
Russians are in such a critical plight, they are not willing to enter into a separate 
peace with the enemy. When the new Government in Russia is not yet properly 
established, it 1s certain that the conduct of the affairs of war is a difficult matter. 
Dissensions within and war without would incapacitate any statesman. All this 


is true. tt if Russia enters now into a separate it will bri itself 
perpetual danger. 1 1 oe vil 


The Germans will have become its masters and there will be 
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no limit for German tyranny. Germany already wields much influence in 
Russia. . It was the great endeavour of Germany to convert Russians into 
Germans. The great statesmen of Russia therefore declare that no separate peace 
should be entered into by Russia. It was the ambition of Germany to 


become the mistress of the whole of Europe, which was the cause of war. Though, 


therefore, Russia is not moved by any desire to acquire new territory or any 
such ambition, unless and until the avarice of Germany is frustrated, Russia 
cannot retire from the battlefield. Even if Germany takes advantage of the 
disturbed condion of Russian armies and marches against Petrograd, it may ‘be 
stated with certainty that Mr. Kerensky, the Russian statesman, who is administer- 
ing the affairs of Russia, will never agree to u separate peace with Germany. 
But the internal dissensions, however, gave u great advantage to Germany. The 
German machinations, it may be supposed, were to some extent at least the cause 
of these dissensions. It is very regrettable that such great Russian General as 
Kornilof should revolt against the Government of Mr. Kerensky. But the 
Cossacks, the heroes of the Russian army, are trying to effect a compromise between 
the Russian General and the Prime Minister. . . A compromise may most 
probably be brought about. Otherwise, it is feared that Russia will be involved 
in a series of dangers and prove an eternal menace to the liberty of humanity. 

We learn from a telegram that though the Government dismissed General 
Kornilof from service, he is marching against Petrograd with a portion of the 
army. . . All armies except those in the south are under the control of the 
Government. ‘lhe several societies in Russia passed resolutions condemning 
Kornilof. We hear that the Government of Kerensky is gaining strength. The 
traitors who revolted against the Government are Lelie imprisoned one after 
another. The F publishing the, declarations of the traitors are being 
stopped. And Kerensky proclaimed in every town that the revolt would be put 
down by drastic laws. 

The Ministers in France have resigned their offices and the new Ministry has 
not yet been formed. 


10. The Jaridah-1-Rozgar, of the 14th September, referring to Mr. Lloyd 
George's speech on the present situation in Russia 
° and, France, writes :—Obviously Russia is not a 
little kingdom to be easily converted into a German colony or her territories 
captured one after the other. It should be borne in mind that the capture of a 
couple of cities in the largest country in Europe, or the abandonment by the Russian 
army of some of its positions, does not mean a decline in military strength. 
Russia is a powerful State and is able to recover her lost territories, if not today, 
then tomorrow. 


Mr. Lloyd George and Russia. 


II.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 


(6) Courts. 


11. While welcoming the news of the increase of the number of permanent 
Th : Judges in this court to ten, as being conducive to 
eMadres High Court. the speedy disposal of cases here, the Viveka 
Bodhini, for July, refers to the reduction of the seats available for vakils on the 
as Bench, if the number of permanent Judges is to be ten, on account of the 
operation of the statutory restriction that not less than a third should be Barristers 
and not less than a third civilians, and suggests the desirability of avoiding this 
evil result by either fixing the number of permanent Judges as nine or altering 
the law in such a manner as to secure three seats for vakils. 


12. The Yogakshemam, of the 14th * W points out that the District 

is ees Judge of South Malabar is against the Government’s 

8 * Judge of — policy of exempting certain persons from personal 
1 De Civil attendance in Civil Courts, and that, in the opinion 
Sours gate of the Judge, those, who are so exempted and who, 
therefore, refuse to attend the Courts, would be 
guilty of contempt of Court, and says In our opinion the Judges have only to 
2 ister justice in accordance with law, and that it is not their duty to make 
laws. Besides, we do not believe that the Judges who sit under a punkah, can 
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appreciate the difficulties, which the parties or witnesses undergo in the British 
Courts (in India). As on account of frequent adjournments, it takes the life-time 
of a person to get justice done, the credit which the Court may get by causing 


unnecessary inconvenience t 
opinion a desirable one. 


1 
Students and politics. 


o those that are not parties in a suit, is not in our 


(d) Educa tion. 


13. The Dravidan, of the 12th September, writes as follows on this subject :— 


The students of ‘l'richinopoly, Kumbakénam, 
Guntir and Coimbatoro have grown so bold as to 


defy the order of the Government. Deobhanker and Shivakama Ammal have 
become famous in Trichinopoly. The heroes of Bombay have come out promi- 


nently even in Guntiir, and the editor of the Young 


India is conspicuous in 


Coimbatore. At a meeting of the Literary Society attached to the Kumbakinam 
College, students propose to discuss on the present necessity for Home Rule for India 
and the possibility of its acquisition. In the History Association attached to the 
same college, the editor of New India is going to deliver a lecture on the poverty 


of India. Much harm will 
these things. 


be cansed if the Government should quietly witness 


Are the college authorities sleeping? What is the Director of 


Public Instruction, Madras, doing ? 


The Swadesamitran, of 
correspondent an abstract of 


the 13th September, publishes from the pen of a 
the proceedings of a meeting held by 200 students 


of the Rajahmundry College, under the presidency of Mr. Sri Ram, who is said 
to have spoken on the position of students and their right to maintain their free- 


dom. ) 
protesting against G. O. No. 
politics. 


The Swadesamitran, of 


Students and polities. 


A resolution is reported to have been unanimously passed at the meeting 


559, which prohibits students from taking part in 


the 17th September, publishes the proceedings of 
a public meeting held at Kumbakönam on the 
}3th idem, under the presidency of Rao Bahadur 


N. Krishnaswami Ayyangar to protest against the calumnious reports spread 
against the students of the local Government College by the Madras Mail that 


speeches on such: subjects as swaraj and“ Pover 


Students’ Association attach 


7 of India“ are delivered in the 


ed to that college. The president and several others 


who addressed the meeting are reported to have said that the observations of the 
Mail in ite issue of the 10th idem on the conduct of the students of this college 
are contrary to facts and that the Government aud the Educational Department 
should not take notice of the babblings of that paper. 


Desabhinani, of the 9th September, says:—The readers themselves have 


The students and politics. 


students. It is net proper o 
in such matters, instead of 


duty of setting right the conduct of students should rest wi 


to see whether the Government order regarding 
students ane politics is for the good or evil of the 
n the part of the Government to interfere unnecessarily 
resting satisfied with the spread of education. ‘The 
the heads of the 


respective schools. Unnecessary interference on the part of the Government and 


the readiness with which the school authorities submit to their orders 


have driven the students to 


appear to 


seek the means of their own salvation. The students 


in Trichinopoly and Guntir havejset an example. If this should spread, nobody 


could stop the current. 
now. It is not our intentio 
part in political meetings. 


hend the things discussed therein, 
they leave the school and begin to serve the country. 
self-government, suck orders would never have been passed. 


A correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 12th September, reports the 


Students and politics. 


memorial to Government re 
from attending political m 


Ihe Government will do well to cancel their order at least 


n that the students should be allowed to take an active 
Our idea is that if they attend meetings and compre- 
such education will be useful to them when 

If the Indians had 


proceelings of a meeting of students held at Masuli- 
patam, in which it was resolved to submit a 
questing them to rescind the order prohibiting students 


. eetings. He asks the students i : 
similar meetings and submit ities memo rials As 2 2 2 towns to convene 


So Se ee: ee ee: lr 
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The Mazorama, of the cm oe refers to the determination of  Muxoaaua, 
: 182 about 200 students in Trichinopoly to attend . Culicat, 
1 t ° “,? ° P ° \ f atten 5 e 
Students and politics olitical meetings, and to the possibility of those in * 
Coimbatore, Guntũr and Raja undry following their example, and hopes that 


the order on the subject will be so modified as to make it unexceptionable to 
them. . , 


While expressing regret at the decision of the students of the eastern districts Kral Parana, 
to protest against the Government order on the subject of the ‘ students and Sep rg 
politics“, which none who has their welfare at heart would regard as out of place, = * 
the Kerala Patrika, of the 15th September, points out that, while grown-up and 

educated students may be in a position to think of the consequences of their acts, 

younger ones are likely to do mischief in the name of liberty, and observes that, 

if it be held that the students should quietly accept the present system of educa- 

tion, then yer cannot be said to be wrong in holding meetings and protesting 


against the order in question, and that what the Goyernment should do is to make 
the necessary changes in the system. 


A student correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 19th September, says :— 
e e cad pelliies It is satisfactory that although the leaders are silent, 

the students are’ working for the repeal of the 

Government Order regarding students and politics. The Guntir students and 
some people of Masulipatam and other places have held imeetings and sent 
memorials. On this account 120 students in Guntiir have been turned away from 
the school for a week. This has been a source ofyirritation to the students. We 
hope the rest of the students also will follow their ¢xample. It rests upon students 
to get this unreasonable order rese.nded. herefore, O brother students ! 


Muster courage, and think of your future duty w being afraid of the small 
threats and punishments of principals. 


A correspondent of the Dravidan, of the 13th September, referring to the Dumas, 
conduct of the students of ‘l'richinopoly, who are Sep. 13th, 1917. 
reported to be evincing great interest in Home 
Rule processions, and to the steps taken by the Principal of St. Joseph’s College, 
when he found that the students of that college were committing a breach of 
G. O. No. 559, trusts that proper measures will be adopted by the authorities in 


cases of disobedience on the part of the students to the Government order referred 
to above. 


The Dravidan, of the 14th September, reports that a meeting was held at 1 ome 
Trichinopoly on the 11th idem, under the auspices of the Coimbatore Students’ Sep. 14th, 1917. 
Association, when the Hon’ble Mr. B. V. Narasimha Ayyar is stated to have 
addressed the students on Home Rule. 


14, In the course of a long article contributed by a correspondent to the Dam 
8 Dravidan of the 14th September, describing the Sep. 14th, 1917. 
ns present low condition of Sengunthars, a weaving 
community in South India, and attributing this to want of education and to 
certain social restrictions imposed on them by the headman of the community, 
makes the following observations :—Even in these days of the benign English 
Government, the headmen of certain communities are imposing undue restrictions 
upon the members thereof, which cause several kinds of hardships to the poor 
people and affect their freedom. The Government would do well to interfere in 
such cases and enact some law which would put an end to these hardships. It is 
hoped that the benign Government would soon better the condition of these 
unthars by introducing eompulsory primary education and giving them 
instruction in industries, and by granting scholarships to enable the members of 
this community to secure higher education. 


15. The Viveka Vhintamani for August publishes the following extract on this WII O,, 
Th ay subject from a speech delivered by Mr. V. Srinivasa august, 1917. 
{his des edneational salvation of Achariyar, Chairman, Municipal Council, Madura, 
en | on the 27th July 1917:—‘In the great agitation 
now made throughout the country for universal education, we are apt to ov erlook 
the vital i ing the nature and the amount of learning which is to be 
regarded as the minimum qualification for a claim to education. The three R's, 
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reading, writing and arithmetic, are generally regarded as the ideal of popular 
education. But this ideal is miserably lyw. Uf what use is education if owing to 
neglect of ordinary sanitary precautions a man is afflicted by pestilential diseases 
which are sources of danger to himself and his neighbours. Again, if a man is 
untruthful, does not discharge his obligations to the society, wants improperly to 
benefit himself at the expense of others, the education has served no p 
There is no charm in statistics. The number of schools in the’ country may be 
increased, the expenditure on education may be enhanced, and the rise in number 
of students attending schools in the country may be very satisfactory. But these 
figures, however dazzling in themselves, have no real significance if the education 
imparted is not such as to improve the physica! aud the mental happiness of the 
students and to tlevate the general condition of the society.” 


‘ 16. The And hrapatrika, of the 15th September, has the following note :— 
The students of Madras are contemplating to send 
C.0. Be. O69. a memorial to His Excellency the Governor 
requesting him to cancel G.O. No. 559. The conference of students has at present 
sto . 
8 (e) Local and Municipal. 


17. The Desabhimani, of the 15th September, bas the following leaderette on this 
subject in its English columns:— We are glad 
_Non-official presidents for that the Madras Government have at last taken the 
6 bold step of nominating non-official president to 
district board as an experimental measure in a few selected districts, viz., 
Vizagapatam, Gidavari, South Arcot and feign 0! F We are really proud 
that among the districts selected by Government for making this experiment, our 
district has earned the distinction and privilege of being one. This evidently 
signifies at once the importance which the Government attach to this district from 
the administrative standpoint and the fitness of our district people fur getting 
increased privileges andvresponsibilities in the administration of their own affairs. 
The presidentship of a district board is one of the most onerous and responsible 


offices that a non-official can hold, and we venture to say that the regimé of 
Diwan Bahadur Mr. A. Subbaroyulu Reddiyar as the President uf the South Arcot 
District Board will so run as to not only justify the regard and esteem which the 


Government have for this district but also the high ex tions which the people 
of South Arcot would entertain at his nomination to the presidentship of South 
Arcot District Board. It must be conceded on all hands that Mr. Reddiyar’s 
tenure of office as the non-official president of the Cuddalore ‘l'aluk Eoard was 
one of continued success. But we would like to point out in this connection that 
the presidentship of the taluk board is not the same as that of the district board. 
On the other hand, there is much distinction between the two, not only in point 
of their jurisdiction but also in the nature and degree of their administrative 
responsibilities, which, we trust, a noa-official president shall realise. In the old 
condition of things, the District Collector who was, at the same time, the president 
of the district board was almost solely responsible for the framing of the policies 
of the local boards’ adminietration in the district and by virtue of his position 
and experience served as a wholesome guide to non-official presidents who newly 
entered into their office. Under the present instalment of this trial reform, the 
old order has essentially changed and a new condition of things has come in. We, 
therefore, look forward with eager expectations to the béneficial results accruing 
from this increased privilege which the Madras Government have been pleased to 
grant to the people as an experimental step.” 

Tbe same paper publishes a note in Tamil on this subject expressing the 
hope that these non-official presidents would discharge the duties of their office 
satisfactorily and avail themselves of the opportunity to prove that they are 


themselves capable of managing their own affairs. 
_ Referring to the nce of a as presidents cf the Gddavari, 
. u rcot, Trichinopoly and Vi tam 
1 1 27 presidents of district boards , the — Patrika, of t og 5th 
8 8 EI to understand why the er- 
Board nclude e more qualified are to 
be found in Malabar which is in no way behind ‘he other districts * 
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18. The Swadesamiiran, 1 the 1 refers to a resolution brought 

b identehip of the Dy a member of the Tanjore District Board, that 
N — 2 the Board should be given the right to elect its 
1 Vice-President, which has been approved by a 

majority of the board and submitted to the Government, and observes that though 
the Government have the power to accept or reject it, they will do well to approve 


of the resolution, considering its nature and the wish of majority of the members 
of the board. : 


19. The Axdhrapairika, of the 14th September, says :— The Bezwada Munici- 
ee a Manicipal pal Council is notorious for quarrels between its 
Council members and the Municipal Chairman. In 1916- 
; 17 a sum of Rs. 3,208-5-0 remained uncollected, 
of which a portion was due from the Railway authorities and the Revenue 
Divisional officer. It is not encouraging to the common people that responsible 
people do not discharge their duties. ‘I'he Sub-Collector, the Collector and 
the Government have blamed the municipal members for the misunderstanding 
between themselves and the chairman. They have not shown proper grounds 
for it. There is no ground for throwing the whole blame upon one side. The 
chairman should be elected so that such misunderstandings may be obviated. An 
elected chairman cannot but co-operate with the representatives of the people. 
The Municipal Councillors request that the chairmau may be elected. We pray 
that the Government will grant this request. 


20. Writing under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 15th September, 

.. ., says: — The Government have written that the 

the Velen Seeger. Caddapah Municipal Council itself should attend to 
the 14 of the municipality. We cannot agree with them. It is regrettable 


that the Government avoid their responsibility in regard to the drainage 
channels. 


21. The Desamata, of the 1 n ange regrets that while the pee yy ones 

| 3 of Rajahmun is already unhealthy and insani- 
. tary, ‘the * mf going to sanction the 
establishment of rice mills in the heart of the town, paying no heed to the protests 
of the Khaji, the Doctor, and the Principal, of the Mosque, the hospital, and the 
Training College respectively, which willall be disturbed by the noise of the mills. 
We pray that the Government will not follow the opinion of the Municipal 


pee sn but will act according to the opinion of the Khaji and the officers referred 
above. 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 19th September, ba Err e the 

. .. .. Municipality of Rajahmundry is thinking of extend- 

The Rajahmundry Municipality. ing * okies that is now in the heart 

of the town. As the municipality could not do so without help from the Govern- 

ment, it is the duty of the Government to render it pecuniary help, for a 

convenient market is a desideratum at Rajahmundry. . . We hope the 
municipality will themselves set right the other defects of the town. 


22. The Andhrapatrika, of the 18th September, says :—It appears nae the 
rv „ report of the Nellore Municipal Council that taxes 
3 ganna 2 8235 oe collected from: the 1 by force to some 
extent. We hope that the municipality will not résort to co3rcive measures in 
the collection of taxes at least hereafter to an large extent. . . The munici- 
! 4 has not expended the grant hed given to it by the Government 
largely on works tending to the welfare of the people. The chairman has tried 
to justify this, but we are not satisfied with his explanation. We hope that in 
the future at least the municipality will spend the grant of the Governmeut for 
the good of the people and not disappoint them. For providing the people 
with a good supply of drinking water, the municipality. require large funds. It 
De municipality to provide it without pecuniary help from the 

overnment. 25 48% 1. 
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(J) Land Revenue and Settlement. 


93. The Swadesamitran, of the 17th spd pare publishes a further portion of 

the series of articles contributed by the Hon’ble 
Rao Bahadur V. K. Ramanuja Achariyar to the 
Commonweal on this subject and rendered into Tamil by Mr. 8. Mahalinga Ayyar, 


a High Court Vakil, and referred to in paragraph 31 of Report No. 37 of 1917. 


(j) Salt and Abkari. 


24. Under this heading the Andhrapatrike, of the 13th September, says :— 
Before the Assistant Deputy Commissioner goes out 

The Salt and Abkari Depart- on tour, he sends notice to the Circle Inspector to 
nnen keep everything ready. He requires that such and 
such things to be kept ready on such and such a day. The Inspectors in their 
turn send for the Sub-Inspectors and ask them to keep all things ready awaiting 
the arrival of the Assistant or Deputy Commissioner. The difficulties of the Sub- 
Inspectors from that moment are beyond description. They have to keep ready 
eggs, sodawater, milk and fruits. They have to supply peons for the Assistant 
or Deputy Commissioner’s tappal. If any one thing is not supplied because 
it is not available, the officer waxes wroth, and an order transferring the Sub- 
Inspector in default is issued immediately or some time afterwards. But the 
reason of the transfer will never be revealed. The Inspectors have to provide the 
officer with the services of a washerman, a barber and a cobbler. He has to 
supply him with fodder for his horse. Are these the things that a Sub-Inspector 


should attend to when his range is inspected? ‘Phere is an order of the Separate 


Revenue Department directing that the Inspecting officers should get their 


supplies through the village officers. The Inspecting officers violate this order, and 
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a correspondent to the Axdhrapatrika, 


annoy their subordinates for the supplies. 


(&) General. 


25. Referring to the special session of the Madras Provincial Conference 
1 ats okt Wie eis recently held and the speech of Mr. V. P. Madhava 
ee ee n Rao delivered therein justifying the immediate 
demand for Home Rule to India, the Travancore Abhimani, of the 11th May, 
expresses its surprise at Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao, who, as the Diwan of three 
self-governing States, should have noted how the grievances of the people were 
never redressed in these States, pleading for Home Rule and dwelling upon the 
hardships still suffered by the depressed classes, says that it will be a gross 
injustice to these classes if Home Rule is granted to this country and thereby 
entrust the well-being of the poorer classes in the hands of a handful of people. 


Anent the cry of Home Rule in the air now, the Dravidabhimani, of the 
ake 14th September, expresses its surprise at even some 
non-Brahmans indulging in this cry along with 

their Brahman brethren, when the people here are not able to control their own 
homes and have to learn the principles of self-government only hereafter, and is 
of opinion that Home Rule should not be granted to this country until and unless 


each community here confines itself to the duties ordained for it and all classes 
become united, without each reviling the other. 


After stating that Mr. Sriram delivered a speech:on the 12th September 
13 on behalf of the Rajahmundry Home Rule League 
on “Home Rule and the present situation”, 


of the 15th September, gives the following: 
—Home Rule should be had at least for maintaining 2 5 om Without Heme 


Rule, self-respect cannot be maintained. . . In South Africa and in Canada 
our self-respect has been violated) When 1,500 years ago, the other countries 
were uninhabited, and the Romans were savages, India was enjoying self-govern- 
ment and prosperity. How can it stand to reason to say that such a country is 
now unfit jor Home Rule. Although the British have been ruli this country 
for a hundred and fifty years, it has not made that in education which 
Japan has made in forty years. All the industries have declined. This shows 
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that the present system of administration should undergo a change, Some say 
that the educated are treading the masses under foot. Who was it that introduced 
the Educational Bill? and who rejected it? Endeavours are being made to see 
that the law ful wishes of the Jndiaus are not granted, bey (the Government) 
are not responsible to anybody, but act as they please. Mr. Montagu also 
expressed the same idea in the Mesopotamia debate. ‘lhe attention of the Govern- 
ment of India has been fixed upon suppressing the agitation for Home Rule. We 
must all accept the resolutions of. the Congress and the · Moslem Leaguc and say 


that we do not want anything sbort of what they wanted. If we submit to smaller 


boons, we will be playing with the wheel of time. The Government are imposing 
restrictions on us needlessly and without reason. They are increasing day b 
day. G. O. No. 559 and the Madras internments are improper. It has been the 
tice since the time of Lord Lytton to deprive (?) us of our liberty by such 
improper means. But we were then sleeping. and now we have awakened. The 
improper methods of the Government have led to union among the Indians. We 
have to be grateful to the Government for this. The Government do not pay any 


heed to agitation. So we must take proper steps. Only one thing is left for us. 
It is passive resistance. It succeeded in Africa and in England. It has succeeded 


in India also. This passive resistance which is full of love and is characterised 
by fearlessness, and forbearance will graft the Indians all their wishes. This is 
the ultimate weapon of the Indians. As soon as we carry that weapon, endure 
difficulties and go to jail, God will hear our representations and open the gates of 
Home Rule to the 2 ‘ | 


The Bharatamata, of the 29th August (received on the 14th September), 


gives a brief summary of the Vizagapatam speech of 
3 Harisarvottama Rao on the subject of Home 
ule. 


26. The Tumilian, of the 22nd August, makes fun of the new phase of the 
The Home Bal activity of the Home Rulers in deciding to resort 
. eee to passive resistance, characterising it as a mad 
idea, and observes that these make much noise because the Government. are keeping 
a thereby creating an impression in their minds that they are afraid of them. 


Home Rule. 


paper = 6 — of the action of the Government in declaring the security of 
i 


Rs. 2,000 paid by the editor of New India to be forfeited, and observes that this 
editor is here reaping the fruits ot his own mistake. 


N. The United Church ten psc es has the following in its 

ee nglish columns: —“ It is impossible to avoid some 
The political situation. reference to the present political situation in India, 
even in a paper which, as a rule, keeps clear of politics It is quiet clear that a 
considerable measure of reform is needed in India for the administration of this 
country. The Government also is evidently alive to this need and is preparing 
for it. It has been suggested that a conference should be called of Indian and 
English leaders in India, both official and non-official, for the purpose of drawing 
— some plan for the development of the Indian Government towards a real 

f 


overnment. This suggestion seems to us eminently sensible and likely to 
97 


result in the adoption of the best plan for the political progress of India. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 17th September, publishes in Tamil the speech 
Prose 5 delivered on this subject by Mr. A. Rangaswami 

at political situation. Ayyangar, the editor of the Swadesamitran, at a 
public meeting held in Tanjore on the 14th September 1917. The speech appears 
in English in the Hindu of the 17th idem. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 17th - ev ae one who 
7 oT bestows some thought upon the political events of 
hp procont politi situation. b week will know that the wheel of time in this 
country is now revolving very fast. Those who have tried to arrest the speed of 
this wheel, be they Anglo-Indians or Indigns, have only accelerated it. Sir 
Michael O' Dwyer’s speech in the Imperial Legislative Council can be quoted as a 
most recent instance in point. How can the Secretary of State and the Viceroy 
be pleased with the responsible head of a province forgetting his responsibility 
and status and using the worst language possible about the popular leaders in 
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other provinces and their work? As Mr. Montagu has sufficient experience of such 
officials, we doubt not that he will condemn, the speech of Sir el 0’ Dwyer 
without paying any heed to it. This speech has again given an opportunity to 
our Viceroy to understand the real attitude and opinion of the majority of the 


‘officials. We, therefore, hope that he will hereafter at least take prompt steps to 


control his subordinate officials properly in view of the obstacles which they may 
throw in the way of the introduction of refotms in this country. Telegrams 
received today show that the consideration of the reforms to be introdueed will: be 
taken up very shortly, and representatives and institutions desirous of offering 
suggestions in the matter, have been asked to submit their definite p 

through the-local Government before the Secretary of State discusses points 
with them, We find it necessary to lay stress on one point here. If every one 
begins to offer suggestions, the number of suggestions may swell and they may 
not also agree. As far as our people and our country are concerned, this is not 
the time for offering individual suggestions. What we should ‘do first is to make 
the Secretary of State and the Viceroy have a correct idea of the sincere = 
tions of the people and the main characteristics of the reforms demanded by them, 
and note the unanimous determination of the people to accomplish their objects. 
The best means of doing this has been suggested by Mr. Gandhi, and we hope all 
the patriots of the country will act upon his suggestion. Experience shows that 
these;;whe-are engaged in the service of the country, have always to meet with 
many obstacles, and the activities of the few self-constituted leaders of the 
non-Brahman community here may be quoted as an instance. But the conduct 
of the adherents of Mr. Thegaraya Chettiyar at the meeting held last Satarday 
in the Gokhale Hall is sufficient to give the lie direct to the claim of Mr. Chettiyar 
and others to voice the opinions of forty millions of people. We hope that, even 
as those assembled at that meeting, kept their heads cool and are trying to 


accomplish their object, thé people in the mufassal will also take such steps as 


will spread the Home Rule Ar and secure the reforms connected therewith, 
without minding the obstacles that they may meet with. 


Under the heading the situation,” the Lokaprakasam, of the 17th 

The eituats September, has the following in English :—Follow- 

pig yore ing in the wake of Mr. Montagu’s cement, 
the speech with which His Excellency Lord Chelmsford, our Viceroy, opened 
the autumn session of the Imperial Legislative Council, has agreeably surprised 
the public by going a great way in relieving the tension of the present 
situation. For some time past the situation before the country was causing 
serious misgivings to one and all. The atmosphere was charged with mistrust 
and suspicion, and dark clouds so banked up in the horizon that the signs 
produced serious uneasiness and grave apprehension in the minds of all who 
could read them aright. The policy of repression upon which the Government 
of the new Viceroy embarked, greatly despaired the public, who having 
expressed their keen resentment at it began, in a helpless manner, to talk of the 
last weapon in their armoury—passive resistance. e situation thus created 
was ominous in all conscience, and required careful and delicate handling. It 
was at such a critical period Mr. Montagu made his debut to preside over the 
destiny of India, and it was hailed with great satisfaction throughout the country. 
For, his past credentials as Under Secretary of State during the memorable 
regimé of Lord Morley had brought out his noble qualities of statesmanship in a 
pre- eminent measure so as to exhibit to the world his ardent sympathy with India 
and her aspirations towards a larger, fuller and higher life. The new ary’s 
advent was responsible for creating feelings of expectancy in the ‘minds of the 
public, and agreeably to it he did not let the grass grow under his feet before he 
set himself to the task of initiating a policy of conciliation.. His initial act was 
therefore the salutary announcement on the future of India and the lines on which 
that future wus to be realised; and like the magician’s wand the announcement had 
the desired effect of immediately dissipating to à large extent the unwholesome 
atmosphere of prejudice, passion, mistrast and suspicion. ‘ The noble utterance 
of the Viceroy who has exhibited alacrity in putting into operation the fresh 
policy of conciliatory'statesmanship deserves commendation, and the confident 
note that he wants bis administration to be judged on work accomplished and not 
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on promises made, has 80 pleased our countrymen that they have commenced 
cherishing high hopes on the new regimé which, it is ardently expected, will 
synchronise with the new era of progress and political development. The quiet 
thus restored does not seein to have pleased certain Anglo-Indian vobler, and the 
two remarkable but unhealthy outbursts, one from Sir Michael O’ Dwyer, Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab in tne Viceroy’s Council, and the other. by Mr. Beatson 


Bell, the Senior Member of the Bengal Government, have been responsible to fan 


the fire so as to rouse considerable criticism at a time when peace, contentment 
and co-operation are bad] needed. The flag imbroglio at Coimbatore and the fuss 
created at the Calicut public meeting for both of which Messrs. Macmichael, I. C. S., 
and Evans, I. C. S., were responsible also deserve mention in passing. Small incidents 
like these strengthen the hand of croakers of evil who prognosticated all manner 
of disasters to attend upon Mr. Mentagu’s visit to this country in December hinting 
darkly at an open collision with the Viceroy the consequent clash of authorities 
and the paralyzation of Government. Mischievous attempts such as the above 
which go a great way in creating unrest and commotion deserve to be put 
down premptorily. | 

Turning also to our own public men and our affairs the situation does not 
seem to be cheery. The unfortunate Congress-split which have manifested itself 
hopelessly is deeply to be deplored. The chaos and confusion for the creation of 
which some of the prominent leaders of Bengal were responsible have now to 
take an earnest effort for effecting a reasonable compromise upon a constitu- 
tional basis. . The election of the President has now been referred to the All- 
India Congress Committee which meets on the 6th proximo, and so it might to a 
certain extent, be expected, that all cause of difference have disappeared so as to 
prepare the ground for a satisfactory settlement. ‘With the differences thus made 

it will be for all classes of the community to join hands and lend their willing 
and whole-hearted co-operation for the political advancement of the country. 
The arrival for the first time of the Secretary of State in India, it may be 
presaged, will herald the dawn of a new life to our people in all diverse directions 
and place us high in the scale of nations as a strong self-governing unit of the 
British Empire with which we are indissolubly tice | 


28. Referring to the action of the Sub 2 of N and the Sub- 
5 Magistrate of Sivaga in making enquiries to 
nN. find out the Be who pasted the Same Rule 
notices in the several streets of the place, a correspondent writes as follows to the 
Swadesamitran of the 12th September :—It is not understood what great harm 
these Home Rule notices have caused to these officers and the people to require 
such action being taken by these officers who are responsible for the maintenance 
of public peace. It is rumoured that these notices were not only an eyesore to 
Mr. Miller, who is the Assistant Manager of the lessees in this place, but also 
wounded his feelings much, and that, as a result of his writing to the Collector on 
the subject, these officers are obliged to make the enquiries. It is, indeed, very 
strange that thé subordinate authorities of this place should act in such a provoking 
manner, especially when His Excellency the Governor-General has been pleased 
to notify that all of us should maintain a calm atmosphere without giving the least 
room for any disturbance or confusion in consideration of the proposed visit of 
Mr. Montagu to this country to discuss questions regarding the present Home 
6 movement. 


29. The Swadesamitran, of the 18th September, publishes from the pen of 
Pere 8 _ g correspondent the proceedings of a public meeting 
1. wie meeting in Conjee- held at Conjeeveram on the IIth idem, under the 
ar nigel 3 auspices of the local Congress Committee and the 
Home Rule League, when in addition to the resolution passed regarding the 
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public reception to be accorded to Mr. Montagu during his visit to this country, 


resolutions are also reported to have been passed praying for the release of the 
interned patriots ft the repeal of several oppressive laws and orders, and 


not granted. 


rs 


advocating the adoption of the policy of passive resistance in case this prayer is 
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30. The Swadesamitran, of the 18th September, publishes, as reported by a 


‘ ali ; correspondent, an abstract of the proceedings of the 
is aa Rule activity at Rajah- meetings held on the 10th and 1 Ith September, at 
mundry. 


Rajahmundry On the 10th Mr. Sri Ram is stated 


to have delivered a lecture on Home Rule, in the course of which he is said to 


have advocated the adoption of the policy of passive resistance until the persons 


interned are released. Many students are reported to have attended this meeting. 


On the 11th idem the Home Rule members of the lucality are said to have 
assembled in the office of the Manorama Press and resolved to hoist Home 
Rule flags. 


31. The Swadesamitran, of the 13th September, characterises the judgment of 
. the District Magistrate of Coimbatore in the Home 
The judgment in the Home Rule case as a curious one and observes:—No 
Rule flieg case. one can say that the procedure adopted by him is 
warrauted either by the Procedure Code or by the statutes in force, or will be 
upheld by the High Court. Both Mrs. Besant and Mr. Macmichael, who tried 
her case, belong to England. Both have been accustomed from their tender years 
to regard their houses as their forts and to feel that the Government are bound to 
safeguard the enjoyment of their rights, without the least restraint. Forgetting 
completely that common feeling, this Magistrate denied to Mrs. Besant the rights 
she has in her own house and used an extraordinary power, vested in him only 
for the purpose of preventing an imminent riot, to deprive British subjects of 
their natural rights. Every one of us having a high regard for the English 
m of Government has to condemn this with a fallen crest. Only one argu- 
ment is adduced’ in this lengthy judgment for depriving Mrs. Besant of her 
rights, and no evidence is sought for or desired regarding the truth or otherwise 
of the facts on which this argument is based. The Magistrate says that he is 
personally aware of these facts. But the question is whether in a sound system 
of judicial administration, a witness can be a Judge, and we need not point out 
what importance can be attached to a judgment delivered by one who is both a 
witness and a Judge. But some may think that, though the fact of a witness 
being the Judge cannot bespeak a sound administration of justice, we should 
examine this judgment in the light of the emergency of the order iseued by the 
Magistrate and the regard which we are bonnd to have for his evidence, and 
aecept it, if we find it to be all right. Let us see if, according to this test ut 
least, the curious judgment ean stand. The point of which the Magistrate said he 
wus personally aware was that, on aceount of the misunderstanding that existed 
between the Brahmans and the non-Brahmans at Coimbatore, the hoisting of the 
Home Rule flag or the exhibition of red and white lights in the residence of Mrs. 
Besant would immediately lead toa riot. The first thing to be noted is whether 
this statement is the opinion of the Magistrate or a piece of evidence. If 
evidence, it is not direct, and if it is taken to be hearsay, it cannot be admitted 
by couits, even though it is offered by the District officials themselves. Besid 
this, if the statement had been made on hearsay, it can indicate only the opinion 
of those who could have expressed such a view, for no one could have pried into 
the hearts of others. So if the opinion of officials is, by itself, deemed to be 
sufficient justification for the deprivation of the rights of the people, the condition 
of men will become very awkward. Lo whom are our people to complain of this 
and seek a remedy ? at connection is there between the non-Brahmans of 
Coimbatore and the Home Rule flag in the residence of Mrs. Besant? This is 
not explained any where in the judgment. If there are any in Osimbatore, who, 
for some unknown reason, will commit a riot as soon as he sees a flag, what is the 
remedy for it; the deprivation of the rights of owners or the suppression of the 
rioters? When, about 35 years ago, there was a big riot in , the then 
officials hastily an order, as has been done now, and this order was 
severely criticised by three of the then Judges of the Madras High Court, who are 
reported to have observed as follows: 


If, without securing for the people the enjoyment of their rights, 


restrictive orders like this are passed one after another, the person whose li 
is affected thereby is not in a position to understand the justice of it. it will 
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only create the impression that the authorities are not able to suppress those who, 
are afraid, will commit a riot. Such an impression in the minds of the 
may lead to serious consequences ”. . 

Mr. Macmichael does not seem to have noted this judgment at all. It is 
necessary that the Madras High Court, on whom sais the responsibility of 
maintaining the prestige of judicial administration and redressing the grievances 
of the people in this matter, should once again impress the principle laid down in 
the above judgment on their subordinate officials and also invite the attention of 
the Government to the mistakes committed by them. 


32. Adverting to the — * mek by a correspondent to the leader of 
5 ahabad, that the pay of the European station- 
Railway stationmasters for masters of the a in eee is Rs. 400, 
Mesopotamia. | while that of the Indian stationmasters of the same 
eve is only Rs. 135, the Hindu Nesan, of the 13th September, writes :—Should a 

erence in the matter of pay between Indian and European stationmasters be 
observed even in Mesopotamia? It is but proper that the Europeans and the 
Indians, who have left their country for service in a foreign country, should be 
treated alike. Besides we would venture to say that the work turned out by 
Europeans will not be of the same quality as that turned out by Indians. Under 
these circumstances, it is really unjust that there should be different scales of pay 
for Europeans and Indians in Mesopotamia. Would the Indians like to proceed 
to that place, if they come to know that they would only receive a lower scale of 
y than thut given to Europeans? It is really undesirable that, even in these 
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of war, distinctions should be made between Indians and Europeans proceeding _ 


to work in the battlefields. 


The Lokopukari, of the 17th September, also remarks on this subject in the 
same strain. 


38. The Hindu Neean, of the 14th — publishes, as reported by its 
own correspondent, the proceedings of a public 
„Home Rule meeting at meetin held at Trichinopoly * 10th 2 
aneh. under the auspices of the local Home Rule League, 
when the Hon' ble Mr. B. V. Narasimha Ayyar is reported to have delivered a 
speech on Home Rule In the course of his speech he is stated to have made the 
following observations: — The Government allow, only if they like, certain 
matters to be brought by the members of the Legislative Council for consideration 
at the meetings of the Council and reject other matters. They have declined to 
grant me leave to move a resolution about Mrs. Besant iu the council. Land 
assessment has invariably been raised in all districts which have recently been 
resettled. Discussions in the council in this matter have been of noavail. In the 
Nilgiris district, where there are a large number of English residents, the original 
assessment has been retained without any enhancement in the recent resettlement. 
The correspondent adds that many students attended this meeting, and that 
on have of late been making themselves conspicuous in almost all meetings held 
at Trichinopoly. 
The Dravidan, of the 14th September, also publishes from the pen of its own 
correspondent an abstract of the proceedings of the above meeting, wherein it is 
stated that many students were present at this meeting. 


34. The Dravidan, of the 14th September, publishes from the pen of a 
correspondent the proceedings of a Home Rule 
A Home Rule meeting at meeting held at Kangayam (Coimbatore district) on 
Lnge Me | the 9th idem, when a Home Ruler, who addressed 
the audience, is reported to have observed that, from the advent of the British 
rule in India, the Government have been partial in the treatment of Indians and 
and that Home Rule wr, should, therefore, be organised in every 

to work for the acquisition of Home Rule for this country. 


35. The Dravidan, of the 14th September, reproduces in Tamil under this 


mineteen. the l idem. 


The memorandum of the heading the gist of the leading article in Justice of 
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36. The Liva-ul-Islam, of the 15th September, republishes the comments of 
the Dravidan of the 1 idem on the «controversy 
between the Madras Mail and the Hindu referred to 
in paragraph 65 of Report No. 37 of 1917. 


37. The Liva-ul-Islam, of the 13th September, and the Desabhimani, of the 

| oper 15th idem, reproduce the comments of the Dravida 

Mr. Montagu’s visit to India. Patrita of the 5th September, which are abstracted. 
in the first paragraph on page 2345 of the same report. ä 


While approving of the proposed visit of Mr. Montagu to India to have 
5 a personal knowledge of the country and its condi- 
The proposed visit of Mr. tiong, the Tamilian, of the 12th September, observes 
Montagu. that as, whenever high officials visit this country, 
they see only urban areas and move with the richer classes and do not enter into 
the rural tracts and witness the condition of the poorer. classes, the Panchamas 
who stand outcasted by the other classes and as these richer classes and especially 
the Brahmans allure these officials by their deceptive words and. get everything 
done to serve their own interests, without caring to represent the cause of the 
poor and the suffering, the Secretary of State can be taken to have introduced 
real reforms in this country only if he cares to see for himself the hardships 
suffered by the depressed classes and takes steps to improve their condition. 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 13th September, reports Mr. Harisarvottama 
Rao to have said at a meeting held on the 7th 
instant at Bezwada:—It is sure that as soon as 
Mr. Montagu comes to India, the bureaucracy, which is self-interested and which 
weilds unlimited authority, will tell him many things against us. It is, therefore, 
supremely necessary that we should acquaint lim with our desires with greater 
zeal. Our advantages will be in Pee to the agitation we make, and so the 
people should make up their minds to agitate in a constitutional manner. 

The Qaumi Report, of the 23rd August, referring to Mr. Montagu’s visit 

5 to India, writes: — We are at a loss as to whom he 
j 2 8 of State for ill listen and how, when he comes to India. The 
n seal of silence has been set on the mouths of our 
newspapers and some of our intelligent brains and thinking minds are interned. 
Some of our committees ha ve disappeared, or have been absorbed by larger ones. 
What is there left in us for him to see or listen to? . | 

No doubt there are some robust, hale and well-dressed Muhammadans in 
official, semi-official and private circles, who will welcome him, and who will 
attend meetings and maintain their dignity by saying aye, aye to everything. 
But we do not understand how an enlightened and Hiboral aainded person, like 
Mr. Montagu; will be satisfied with such superficiality and outward show: 

Mr. Montagu knows that the world of us, Indian Muhammadans, is dark and 
inert. Our bodies have no life and souls have no vitality. Those who possess 
the right or privilege of shaking hands with him are separated from their 


community, while those who are connected with the community are remote from 
him. It is exactly a case of 


The generous have no money. 
The rich have no generosity. 


Probably Mr. Montagu will interview and discuss matters with those Muham- 
madans who are either real or pseudo leaders. But, perhaps, this open secret is 
not known to him that, at present, the Muhammadan community has no leader. 
Besides the condition of Muhammadans varies in different provinces. 


It would be better if the Secretary of State were to see editors of leading 


Muhammadan newspapers, for they are the real leaders and hold the reins of the 


Mr. Montagu's visit. 


al . lass, however, are engaged in 
running papers of a commercial basis, while others depend on the contribution of 
a chief or the aid of Government. Others there are again who have succumbed to 


the wiles of a wise enemy and become the foolish 
Today we have neither the Comrade to espouse the car 
of Muhammadans, nor the Hamdard t 
defend religious aspirations. 


friends of the community. 
3 cause of international relations 
o represent national rights, nor the A/hilal to 
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38. The Desabhi mani, of the 15th September, reproduces the comments of the 


The pect of the release of Swadesamitran of the 6th idem, abstracted in para- 
the al | graph 61 of Report No. 37 of 1917. oe 


The Hindu Nesan, of the 17th September, reproduces the comments of th 
Dravida Palrika of the 12th idem abstracted in the last paragraph on — 2451 
of the above report. 


Referring to the N that has been current in the city that 

e order interning Mrs. Besant and her colleagues 
; — of the release of the has been cancelled, the Swadesamitran, of the 17th 
interned. | September, dwells upon the -controversy raging 
between the Anglo-Indian and the Indian press regarding the conditions pre- 
cedent to such cancellation and remarks: — On the whole. there is everywhere an 
excitement and anxiety regarding the internment. If the state of affairs is 
allowed to continue long, it will doubtless lead to serious consequences. It is 
really surprising that the Government should, knowing that the internment day 
would be celebrated everywhere today, delay this matter further. Let them 
note that any reforms introduced after the proper time lose their value. 


Adverting to a a to a been received by Mrs. Besant 
ia at the correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette has 
Release of political prisoners. ritten to thet paper to say that the grant of 
amnesty to all political prisoners in India was expected, the Swadesamitrun, of the 
18th September, observes :—During the last two years, many, who were carrying 
on political agitation on lawful and constitutional lines, have been subjected to 
the stringent application of the Defence of India Act, and we trust that the Gov- 
ernment will immediately release all of them. Our readers should realise that the 
reason for all this is indeed the unnecessary worry to which Mrs. Besant was 
subjected and the incessant agitation carried on by us on constitutional lines to 
express our sense of indignation. 


Anent the news of the 8 =. interned, the Suadesamitran, of the 
th September, writes:—That there is no greater 

The release of the internod. virtue — truth is the conviction of our were 
We are glad, therefore, to announce, for the edification of the whole world, the 
news of Mrs. Besant, who has based her work for this land of Bharata on this 
principle, having demonstrated the maxim that truth will win. As she was 
convinced, on account of her long association with the Indians, that they were fit 
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to have Home Rule and were also entitled to it, she began to work for it. As 


every good work meets with obstacles, her work also met with them. The autho- 
rities ruled that she should not get into this place and that. The Europeans 
became angry. But nothing daunted her and she continned her work with the faith 
that truth would win. n came the internment orders. By following tlie lesson 
che taught us and carrying on a mild and constitutional agitation, pointing out, 
at the same time, our rights and the mistakes of the officials with a confidence in 
the British democracy, we have secured her release. In tlie midst of this agitation, 
many were the occasions on which we were provoked to give up constitutional 
means and take to violence and the fact that we did not yield to this temptation 
and that we have accomplished our object by sticking to the right path shows 


ea 


that our people have become experts in conducting constitutional agitation. 


Our agitation has made the British public, in the midst of their numerous 
anxieties, bestow some thought on this matter and repair the injustice done to one 
with whom they are well acquainted. Our opponents made all possible endeavours 
to browbeat us. But our people were not shaken by this. So let those who, 
either because they have the power in their hands or 4 they have got the 
ear of the officials, advise the curtailment of privileges, know that it cannot be 
done hereafter. This may also be stated to be the first time when we have 
accomplished our object by means of constitutional agitation. Before this, when- 
aver the Imperial Governmant was inclined to act upon the suggestions of our 
leaders, the policy observed by them has been to make the officials offer to carry 
out the suggestions themselves. But now, the officials have from the beginning 
been so hostile to our aspirations that they could not accept the defects in the 
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British administration and offer to remove them themselves. They had evidently 
flown too high and they could not come down with dignity. Pity! If it is. 
possible for them to realise their mistake at least hereafter and to refrain from 
acting on the opinion of papers like the Madras Mail, let them join the work of 
reconstruction of the empire with a clean conscience. Whether they consent or 
not, this work will go on. Our agitation which has changed the policy of the 
bureaucracy has a rare strength which has come to be understood only now. The 
arguments that the prestige of the Government will go, that the admission b 
the Government of having acted on the opinion of the people, will lead to danger- 
ous results and that the Government can do no wrong, will no longer hold water. 
Therefore the lesson that we have learnt from our work till now is, that we 
should continue our service to the country with a confidence in constitutional 
agitation. The internment of our leaders and their subsequent release have 
impressed the strength of constitutional agitation on the minds of not only the 
educated few but also the masses. We should not allow our courage to wane 
gradually. Let us continue our work with enthusiasm and confidence. 


Referring to the release of Mrs. Bésant, etc., the Andhrapatriku, of the 18th 


; September, says:—The Anglo-Indians may deem 
Wanne this Action of the N as a sign of oT a 
But it is the duty of the Government to restore peace and earn the affection of the 
people instead of trying to maintain their prestige by aggravating the agitation of 
the people. In the same way in which Germany stands for the ideal of brute force 
and arbitrariness, England stands and works for the maintenance of liberty. 
At present, in India also, England has not forgotton her traditions, but has acted 
in such a way as to satisfy the people. The Madras Mail says that a certain 
gentleman, who once bore the responsibility of the Government in India and is 
now enjoying a pension has agreed to work in England against the agitation in 
India. We surmise that he is Lord Sydenham. It is indeed charitable on the 
part of one, who is maintaining himself with India’s money, to do this good turn 
to India. Conditions have now been created which will enable Mr. Montagu 


to view the Congress scheme from every standpoint and do justice to India. We 
pray that the Government may entirely give up their repressive policy in order to 
make the political atmosphere more favuurable. Repression on one side and 
conciliation on the other cannot thrive in India. Lord Morley tried such a policy 
but failed. There is no use reviving it. If the bond of love between the rulers 
and the ruled should be strengthened, the policy of repression should be entirely 
given up. The work of Mrs. Besant. Mr. Arundale and Mr. Wadia has 
given a new impetus to political life. The true methods of constitutional agita- 
tion have been explained. Indians have been taught what it is to work inces- 
santly for political advancement. England is evincing an interest in the affairs 


of India. . It needs no saying that Mrs. Besant’s endeavours are the cause of 
this great stir. 


The Hitakarini, of the 9th September, observes as follows under this 
Internments. heading: — The reply of Sir W. Vincent to the 


a Hon’ble Mr. Jinnah’s query referring to Mrs. 
Besant’s internment served the time but it is unintelligible. When we said that 


Ino agitation of an unconstitutional character should be made until after the war’, 


gitation may be made after the war? If not, what 


does he mean by that? Have Mrs. Besant and h t th 
Congress and the Muslim League azitate for 1 n en Vinee . 


l ? How can Sir Vincent’s unintelligible 
utterance be explained? We think it advantageous to the Home Rule a 
not to release Mrs. Besant and her co-workers at this critical: juncture ; for 
a movement gains strength only when the leaderseare under restraint, 


39. The Swadesumitran, of the 17th September, reproduces in Tamil the 


Sir M. 1 , comments of the Tribune. t 
. , ̃ cee tet eee 


which are published in the Hindi of the same date. 
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oe 
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Referring to the speech delivered by Sir Michael O’Dwyer in the Imperial sSwapzsanrrz: 


Legislative Council, the Swadesamitran, of th 

The speech of Sir Michael September, observes :—In the course of this Rey 
O'Dwyer. Sir Michael O'Dwyer stated that a sufficient 
number of Indians had not come forward to join ‘the army in this time of war. 
and that the people in all other provinces than the Punjab had not translated 
their oral expressions of loyalty into action. ‘The opinion of one of the position 


of Sir Michael ©’Dwyer, no doubt, deserves our best consideration. But two 


Viceroys, many Provincial Governors, two Prime Ministers, three Secretaries of 
State for India and hundreds of members of Parliament have, on several occasions 
till now, spoken in praise of the great help rendered by India. As all of these 
based their statements on facts and figures, we think that it is only Sir Michael 
O'Dwyer that has, owing to intense excitement, given expression to this view. 
He pointed out that one-half of the men in the Indian army belonged to the 
Punjab. Itis only the fault of the Government that they did not recruit men 
for the army as much from other provinces as from the Punjab. True it is that 
the Punjab has helped the Government with sepoys. But other Provinces have 
helped them with money. When the Viceroy and the Governors, who are aware 
of the condition of other Provinces, have appreciated the help of these Provinces, 
Sir Michael, who is in one corner of India, has spoken disparagingly of them. We 
hope that bis denunciation of the representatives of other Provinces than the 
Punjab will be promptly condemned by the Viceroy. Sir Michael has declared 
that the demand of the Home Kulers is not clear. Evidently he is unaware of 
the resolutions passed by the Congress and the Muslim League last year. Their 
demands have been very clearly stated. He then quoted three principles laid 
down by John Stuart Mill and concladed that according to them we were not fit 
to have Home Rule. We have again to say that Sir Michael has not understood 
the people of this country or our aspirations. The people in every village are now 
demanding Home Rule and the fact of our capacity to conduct the affairs of the 
Government has already been proved. The third principle of Mill need be thought 
of only if we wish to separate from the British Empire. The same arrange- 
ments that have been made by Canada, Australia and other countries to protect 
themselves will be enough to protect us. In fine, Sir Michael’s observations have 
no relevancy to the subject on which he spoke, nor do they indicate a knowledge, 
on his part, of the attitude and capacity of this country. But, as he is also one of 
the members of the Civil Service, we should only be surprised if he had spoken in 
a different strain. Another point to be noted here is that the President of the 
Council did not pay any heed to the interruptions of the representative members, 
who plainly showed their displeasure at Sir Michael’s pene and dissolved the 
meeting without permitting them to reply to it. We =e it to our readers to 
judge of the fairness of his conduct. how can the public think that the liberal 
views expressed by the Viceroy in his opening speech would be given effect to by 
such action as this ? 


The Hindu Nesun, of the 18th September, also R Rie? 
alias. of the Amrita Bazaar Patrika and the Bengali an 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s speech. those of the Simla correspondent of the Amrita 

Bazaar Patrika on this speech. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 18th September, reproduces- in Tamil the 
Sir Mi opinion of the Vernacular Press of Bombay on this 
© Michael O'Dwyer's . speech as it appears in the Hindu of the l7th idem. 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 14th September, says:—Just at a time when 
Sir Michael O’Dw Mr. Montagu is to visit India and enquire into the 
at wishes of the people, it is audacious that provincial 

rulers like Sir Michael O’Dwyer have expressed themselves against self. govern- 
ment. Sir Michael O’Dwyer took part in the discussion in the Imperial 
islative Council on the Hon’ble Mr. Shafi’s resolution. Every one knows what 
sympathy he has for the aspirations of the people. His utterances need not 
surprise us. The Indians should unanimously make representations to Mr. 
Montagu’ about the reforms proposed by the congress, so that gentlemen like 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer may not stand in the way of our aspirations being 
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Referring to the promise of the Government to release Mrs. Besant on the 
1 Mrs. Besant condition that she will not carry on her former 
ihe release of Mrs. Besant. =. constitutional agitation, the Desamata, of the 12th 
September, says:—When it is thought that there is nothing unconstitutional or 
mischievous in the methods already pursued by her, how,can we say that her future 
agitation will be unconstitutional or mischievous. . . Neither the Anglo- 
Indians nor their papers approve of Mrs. Besant's release. And‘so unless we 
carry.on our efforts with greater zeal, there ig no prospect of Mrs. Besant and 
others who have joined in political agitation being released. 


40. Adverting to the appointment of a committee by the Government to 

advise them regarding the repairs to the Maradur 

The advisory board for the channel in the Kulittalai taluk of the Trichinopoly 

Marudur channel. district, the Swadesmitran, of the 14th September, 

observes that it would have been better if this committee had been, instead of 

being asked merely to advise the Government, empowered also to manage the 
affairs connected with this channel and refers to the satisfactory work done b 

the Channel Boards organised by Diwan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao in the Nellore 

district. 
41. The Muhavikatadutan, of th 15th September, reproduces the comments 
| of the Swadesumiiran, of the \lth idem on this 


Publie reception to His subject, which are abstracted’ in : 
Excellency the Governor. 3 bw No. 37 of 1917. paragraph 83 of 


Adverting to the Press communiqué recently issued by His Excellency 

the Governor of Madras dispensing with public 
receptions and addresses during his tour, the 
Swadesamitran, of the 18th September, remarks :— 
We need not say what amount of satisfaction this communiqué will give to the 
people in the mufassal. We have heard of and seen persons borrowing money 
for contributing to the expenses of public reception in the mufassal, so as to 
continue to be in the good graces of the local officials. So the issue of this com- 
muniqué made us hope that the people would no longer have to incur the 
expenditure they used to incur on such occasions. But from a speech delivered 
by tbe Collector of Malabar on this matter in a meeting convened by him, our 
hope seems to be after all a vain one. He has said that the people need not 
subscribe for display but may do so for the hospital-ehip. Is this the ingenuity 
of the Governor or the cleverness of the Collector? Should help for the hospital- 
ship be souglit only during the tours of the Governor? Is it not natural that 
such a procedure would result in unnecessary restrictions and strange scenes ? 
The people have been helping the war-funds and the hospital-ship, and rendering 
aid in other ways, as far as it has been possible for them, and they are always 
ready to render this help. So it will be, in our opinion, entirel wrong on the 
part of the officials to interfere on any account in matters in whieh the people are 
voluntarily and freely rendering assistance. : 


42. The Lokopakari, of the 17th September, reproduces a letter written by a 


mW ned MBs Mahe correspondent to the Dravidan of the 10th idem 


criticising the policy adopted by the latter paper 
towards Home Rule. This letter is abstracted in the first sub- . 
paragraph 69 of the same report. i uae 


Another correspondent to the Kistuapatika, of the 16th September, 


Non-Brahmans and Home Rule. writing on this subject observes :—'I'hose who are 


now proclaiming themselves to be non-Brahman 
leaders are imposters and not real leaders. No one gave them this leadership. 


As they are not agitating even for the realisation of th assed 
in the Coimbatore Conference and as they are denouncing pt =. 4 — as 


others who are endeavouring to do the same, it is clear that they are imposters. 
In a lengthy leading article, exhorting the non-Brahmans not to oppose | 


! ) the agitation for self-government, the Swadeshabhi- 

ee Age A a Me nani, of the 14th September, writes:—The agitation 
N government or swaraj whi in th 

shape of the Home Rule cry has now taken firm root. It is — — — 


Tne coming tour of His 
Excellency the Governor. 


2399 : 
afew Anglo-Indian oppositionists have been moving heaven and earth to put an 
end to this agitation both secretly and openly sottiet ies by creating iiffetences 

among the people and sometimes by threats. The truth of this statement forces 
itself on the attention of even those who casually glance at the dailies which come 
to us from Madras. Although we must admite the way in which these great 
Anglo-Indian personages succeed in inciting some persons and the manner in 
which the latter, blind to national interests, work themselves into a frenzy and 
dance like puppets, we cannot at the same time help regretting that these allow 
themselves to be caught in their snare. The two most heterogenous communities 
in India, 2 Hindus and Muslims have learnt to look upon each other as 
compatriots and joined in the work of driving the chariot of Home Rule. The 
Anglo-Indians could not bear the sight. ‘They lighted up another beacon, and 
called into play fresh elements of discord. Let us leave the other provinees 
alone. Here in Madras even, some of the duilies proclaim that the Home Rule 
movement has been started in the interests of the Brahmans ; some Panchamas have 
joined the chorus and the Anglo- Indians are encouraging this music. 


43. The Liva-ul-Islam, of the 23rd August, reproduc:s from the Dravidun of 
the * mn an article on this subject referred to 
in ¢he penultimate paragraph on page 2223 of 
Report No. 34 of 1917. ii | 

The Kistnapatrixa, of the 15th September, publishes in Telugu the article 
on saiyagraha or passive resistance written by 


Mr. Gandhi in Guzarathi and published in English 
on page 4 of Mew Indra of the 10th instant. 


44. The Swadesa „ itran, of the * publishes from the pen of a 

; correspondent, the proceedings of a meeting held 

The Congress Muslim League at, Palladam on , the Lach idem, — Dr. 

. P. Varadarajulu Nayudu is reported to have 

delivered in Tamil a speech on this subject, in tlie course of which he is stated to 

have explained how the progress of India in matters of education, industries and 

political condition is impeded by the absence of Home Rule, and to have observed 

that India is now being governed in the interests of English merchants and 

labourers and that great agitation should be made in these days of war alone for 
the acquisition of Home Rule for India. 


45. Referring to the currency notes for one rupee and two and a half rupees 
proposed to be issued by the Government, the 
Hindu Nesan, of the | th September, reports the 
Swadesaparipalini to have expressed that the alternutive proposal to coin rupees 
with silver for 4 annas or 6 annas in them, to get over the present difficulty in 
obtaining silver owing to the war and the disturbed condition of Mexico, China 
and other places where silver is dug out, would have been better than the issue 
of currency notes of lower denomination, and added that when the people were 
using currency notes freely and were expected to receive the new notes also 
easily, they would surely be more ready to use rupees, even though the silver in 
them was less than what it is now. : 


46. The Mahavikatadutan, of the 31st March, is against the issue of one-rupee 
0 * currency notes on the ae that the people of 

wilh: e India, being mostly uneducated, prefer rupees and 
sovereigns to currency notes and that, therefore, some difficulty may be experienced 
in getting the people to use the one-rupee currency notes. 


The Andhraprakasika, of the ain Soutien et contains a note * arenes 
were iss u ingapore postponing encashment o 

II anc currency notes for three months to come. | 
The Hitekurini, of the 9th September, has a note to this effect :—Gov- 
‘Re be heen ernment rupee notes came into currency in Ceylon 


. on the 27th August. Rupee notes and 23 
rupee notes will be introduced all over India by November next. They will first 
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| 47. The following is an extract from an article contributed by Mr. P. Varada- 


rai rajulu Nayudu to the special: supplement to the Swa- 

| Tit-bits. e of the 17th Scotember For the last 
few years there has appeared a spirit of awakening in the country and the 
heart of every Indian is throbbing with the eager desire that his country should 
acquire its legitimate status among the great civilised powers. Like Europeans 
our people, too, are actuated by a sense of mutual confidence and an undaun 
spirit of patriotism and demand Home Rule for India. This has terrified all the 
Europeans working in this country and they are losing their mental balance. There- 
is no room whatever for bewilderment. Just as ignorance is the cause of all 
troubles in the world, it is the ignorance on the part of the English bureaucracy of 
the nature of the Home Rule agitation that makes them frightened at the very 
sound of “ Home Rule.” We pray that, after sometime, India may be granted 
the same kind of self-government, that is enjoyed by the colonies like Australia. 
and Canada in the British Empire. All that we immediately demand is the 
predominance of the representative element in the I egislative Councils and the 
subordination of the Executive to these councils. The mere conferment of higher 
appointments on Indians will not improve the industries in India or remove the 
hardships of the Indian ryot. The official class should be responsible to the 
people and thia is the type of Home Rule that the Indians ask for. Why should 
this cause bewilderment ? 

In addressing the students of Bareli College on the last war anniversary day, 
Mr. Henderson, the Principal, stated that those working for the political advance- 
ment of this country were self-interested persons caring only for fame and honour. 
Many are the Europeans who say like this. If Messrs. Lloyd George, Asquith and 
Henderson working for the welfare of England are selfish persons, that vice can 
be attributed also to our patriots such as Messrs. Gandhi and Tilak and Mrs. Besant. 
It seems there are not persons in India to manage the administration, if she were 
granted Home Rule, Alas! This gentleman who has no idea of the ancient 
history of India is a teacher! The number of Indians who have the nece 
administrative capacity to rule even the whole world is even larger than that of 
Englishmen. He is reported to have added that the Government were aiding his 
institution with an annual grant of Rs. 12,000. This money is not brought from 
England. It is only the money of the Indians. It will not be ible to speak 
in this manner hereafter. ‘Times are changing. It is really mischievous on his 
part to have made these statements before students. 

Swadeshigm can be described as the attempt to shape the education, the 
industries and the Government of a country in accordance with its conditions and 
customs. Swadeshism took shape in this country for the first time when Lord 
Curzon partitioned Bengal, and spread throughout leading to many good results. 
But after the annulment of the partition, it n to wane and eventually dis- 
appeared altogether. The internment of Mrs. Besant and her colleagues has 
brought it again to the front and many swades/i enterprises have come into being. 
Glad indeed! But there is a fear whether this will be given up again if the 
internment orders are cancelled. It would be most shameful to give up the 


_swadeshs movement this time. It will not only make our enemies laugh, but will 


also prevent the economic condition of India being set right in a way. It is, 
therefore, imperative that no patriot should give up this movement. 

The words Vande Mataram mean obeisance to one’s mother land. As there 
are numerous divisions among us on account of distinction of caste and creed, the 
only deity that can infuse a sense of patriotism and co-operation among all of us 
is the land in which we are born. Therefore let us take to the excellent habit of 
greeting one another with the words Vande Mataram. It may not be to the 
taste of Mr. Johnson and the Rao Bahadur who seeks his favour. But patriots, 


who deem the regeneration of the country to be their duty, should keep the words 
Vande Mataram always in their mind. 


48. The Swadesamitran, of the 17th Se tember, reproduces in Tamil the 


. comments of the Weslminster Gasette of London 
. mien en: nities: the views expressed by Lord Islington about the 

8 Indian reforms in a lecture recently delivered by 
him before the students of Oxford. The following observations occur in the course 
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of the comments: We expect that the deliberations relating to Indian reforms 
would soon be concluded, for we have witnessed in Ireland and other places the 
harm caused by the delay in introducing reforms. It is the result of experience 
that the postponing of matters, setting a high value on the difficulties to be faced 
in comprare the conflicting views of various parties, always results in evil. | 
It has been held that it is only the British rule that could maintain unity in India ka 
and that the administration could be wel! and impartially conducted only by the 
bureaucracy, Who have the interest of the people at heart. However true this 
view might have been in the beginning, one cannot ignore the change of 
circumstances which is likely to take place in the order of time. The upright 
administration carried on by the British and the rapid advance of education have 
resulted in a great awukening of the national consciousness among the people of 
India, which beeame patent as soon as the war began. Failure on our part to 
adequately apprise this consciousness in time may result in harm to us. When 
the Minto-Morley Reforms were introduced in India, Lord Morley thought of them 
as the first of a series of reforms proposed to be introduced here. These reforms 
have now produced beneficent results and attention should, therefore, be bestowed 
on the furtlier reforms to be introduced, which may be grouped under three heads. 
The first is the admission of Indians into the Civil Service more freely than at 
present, the second is the maintenance of the ideal of Home Rule in the constitution 
of the Legislative Councils in India, and the third is the grant of commissions in 
the army to the Indians. The first item has been well considered by the Public 
Services Commission and the recommendations made by that commission should 
be given effect to immediately. As regards the second, reforms should be intro- 
duced on the lines indicated by Lord Islington in his speech under reference. As 

the third, the present provisions connected with appointments in the army, 
which are opposed to a sense of justice, should, at once, be repealed. No doubt, 
there are several difficulties in giving effect to these reforms. All those matters, 
which are referred to in the memorandum of the nineteen non-official members of 
the [Imperial Legislative Council, cannot be attended to now, as they give rise to 
several intricate problems for consideration. It will, however, be possible, to a 
great extent, to give effect to the spirit underlying the memorandum. At any 
rate, anything that is proposed to be done should be done wholeheartedly and 
without delay, as otherwise it will not be productive of good results. 


49. In the course of an article under this heading, the Swadesamitran, of the Swapzsamran, 
ies: ai 18th September, refers to the circular said to have sey. 128. 1527. 
Spies in the Judicial Depart- been issued by the District Judge of Guntir to 

= ascertain the Baus Rulers among the vakils in that 

district, which seems to have been followed by sonte of the high officials in other 

districts also, and to the report in the Amrita Bazaar Patrika of a vakil who is the 

Secretary of a Home Rule League having been threatened by the Police and the 

District J N observes :—Perhaps this is the outcome of the secret circular 

said to have been issued by the Government of India to all provincial Govern- 

ments in March last. One of the bright features of the British administration is 

the rectitude of the courts of law. If this is affected in the least, it will create 

great changes in the minds of the people. There can be no greater mistake than 

to make the Judicial Department an instrument for detection. 


50. The Swadesamitran, of the 19th September, publishes the proceedings of ut 
The! a a public meeting held at Kumbakonam on the |6th Sep. Isch, 1017. 
internment day meetings. idem to celebrate the day on which Mrs. Besant 
and her colleagues were interned. One of the resolutions passed at this meeting 
urged upon the Government and the members of the Legislative Council tu take 
action against the Madras Mail under the Indian Penal Code and the Press Act in 
respect of its repeated writings calculated to promote hatred and dissensions among 
the different classes of His Majesty’s subjects. | | 
The Hindu Nesan of the same date publishes the proceedings of a public 
meeting held on the 16th September 1917, at Tiruvannamalai for the nee 8 
when a lecture on Home Rule is reported to have been delivered by Mr. C. G. 
- Jayaram Ayyar, in the course of which he is said to have remarked that the grant 
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of Home Rule under the British Government was the panacea jor all the evils in 


this country. An abstract of these proceedings appears in the Hindu of the 
19th idem. 


BwapmeaniTRa®, 51. The Swadesamitran, of the 19th September, reproduces in Tamil a telegra- 
ge . | phic communication from a correspondent published 
N An Anti-Home Rule meeting in {the Hinuu, of the same date, of an Anti-Home 
at Erode. , Rule meeting, which is said to have been convened 
at Erode on the 17th idem at the instance of the authorities. 
Daune Pararxd, 52. Adverting to the sudden transfer of Mr. Sethu Ayyar, the Tahsildar of 
Tm : Erode to Udamalpet, the Dravida Patrika, of the 
roe Tranefer of a tahsildar. 19th Septeinber, irfers that his transfer is perhaps 
due to the idea that, being a member of the Theosophical Socicty, he may be 
favourable to the Home Rule movement, which is now carried on vehemently at 
Erode. | | 
SwADESAMITRAN, — 53. Adverting to the satisfaction expressed by the Times of Ceylon at some 
| oe 0 05 of the important causes that led to the passengers 
8 The quarantine camp, Manda- from India to Ceylon being put to much hardshi 
3 in the quarantine camp at Mandapam, the Swadesa- 
mitran, of the 19th September, says that though some reforms have now been 
introduced in this matter, the main point for consideration is whether the new 
rules are observed in practice and adds that neither the passengers nor the public 
can be satisfied unless all the causes of complaint have been entirely removed. 
BwapgsaMirTRaw, 54. Referring to the order reported to have been issued by the Revenue Board 
Bop. 19th, 1917. Closure of a grazing ground. that the Sanankuppam Reserve dorest. in the Ambur 


circle of the North Areot district, should no longer 
be used for grazing purposes, the Swadesamiiran, of the 19th September, writes: 
This reserve forest is the only grazing ground available for the cattle in the 
surrounding villages. Need we, therefore, dilate upon the hardship and loss that 
will be caused to cattle, agriculturists and agriculture by an order preventing 
cattle grazing therein? It is stated that similar orders have been issued. in 
respect of some other reserve forests also, and we learn that the villagers have 
wired to the Collector of the district on the hardships caused to them by this order. 
As agriculture is the main source of living, and cattle form the life and soul of 
agriculture, it is the foremost duty of the Government to consider about the 


serious consequences which may ensue from closing a grazing ground and satisfy 
‘the agriculturists. 


1 55. The Swadesamitran, of the 19th September, refers to the attitude of the 


5 Mudras Mail and the Anglo-Indians regarding th 
Se * 19th, 1917. . £ ing 8 
P The Madrax Mail and the release of Mrs. Besant and her colleagues and its 
present situation. 


threats that the one cable sent by it would have the 
effect of raising a storm of opposition against Mr. Montagu and even unseating 


him, and adds: — The very hostility of the Madras Mail and ite supporters to our 
agitation is proof positive of the justice of our aspirations. Many of the Anglo- 
Indians, who have been enjoying unlimited influence in India as a matter of right 
feel that the time is nearing for their influence to go down and get excited. 
Alas! What can be done? We can only compare the attitude of the Mail to a 
guardian, who is loath to part with the 128 of za minor after the latter comes 
of age. It does not seem to understand the meaning of what it writes. In its 
issue of yesterday it gives the following advice to the officials :—*“ If any high 
offieial, feeling his position impossible after the unconditional release of the 


interned agitators, offers to resign and is met with the argument that he should 


continue, as this is a time of war, let him reply that this being a time of war is 
.exactly the reason why higher authorities should have respected the measures 


taken by the local officials in the interests of the peace of the country.” Why 
cannot the Government try to get this paper p 


! unished for the offence of inducing 
the local officials to disobey their superiors? The opinion expressed by the other 
Anglocindian paper in this city, the Madras Times, is in healthy contrast to this, 

and thie paper seems to think that the policy to be adopted by the Mas! will lead 
to.serious results. The Indians are only going to take steps quietly to represent 


* 


r = 
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of the British: public. If the forces like the Mail pay some regard to the Govern- 
ment and the rights of the people and keep quiet, nothing serious will happen. 
If not, it is the Mail that will be responsible for whatever may happen in the 
future. 


56. The Swadesamitran, of the 19th September, publishes a speech said to 


5 have been delivered at Madura by Mr. A. Ranga- 
Political reforms for India. swami Ayyangar, the Editor of the Swadesami tran, 


a the 16th idem, on the reforms necessary for India in which he briefly traced — 


the history of the development of the constitution of the Government of India and, 
referring to the scheme drawh up by the Congress and the Muslim League, 
observed that the main aim of the Indians was that the executive Government in 
this country should be subordinate to the Legislative Council, the members of 
which would be elected by the people. It appears that the meeting at which this 
lecture was delivered was attended by «a few students among others. 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 15th September, says:—Democracy is, the very 
Politica! reforms soul of the réforms asked for by the Congress and 
= ) * ; the Moslem League. Though the Indians ure glad 
that the British Government is a good Government, yet they want self-govern- 
ment. The people believe that reforms that are not means to self-government are 
useless. For the establishment of self-government, political authority should be 
wentered in the Indians. Until that is done, no reform will be of any use. 
Purliament does not take much: interest in the affairs of India. Only 30 out of its 
600 members are present when the Indian budget is discussed. Being situated 
6,000 miles away, it has neither the ability nor the opportunities to carry on the 
administration of India. The authority that it now exercises over India is feeble. 
Even if India should be repreaented in the Parliament, such representation would 
not be of much use in the establishment of self-government. In order that self- 
government or responsible Government may be established in India, administra- 
tive reforms have to be effected in India. Unless individual freedom is granted 
to India in India, 1 will not be possible. It has been decided by 
the Congress and the Moslem League that self-government should be established 
in India and that India should be made a partner in the British Empire. It will 
be plain to those who have examined political history that there is nothing absurd 
in these ideas. There is vast difference between self-government and independent 
Government. In the former, the bond of connection with the British I‘mpire will 
not be broken. It is plain to those who have reviewed the scheme of reforms 
laid down by the Congress and the Moslem League, that the object of the reforms 
is to strengthen the bond of the British Empire and establish self-government. . 
. The Secretary of State for India and his Council have vast powers over 
Indian administration. The Parliament has power to control the authority 
of the Secretury, but it seldom exercises that power. ‘I‘he Secretary may be said 
to be an arbitrary authority. Neither the Parliament nor the Indians have the 
means to limit his authority. If he should be held responsible to the Parliament 
for his actions, the means will be afforded for a diminution of his authority and for 
the establishment of responsible Government. If the reforms laid down by the 
Congress and the Moslem League regarding the Secretary of State and his Council 
should be carried out, the Secretary would be responsible to the Parliament like the 
Colonial Secretary. If the authority of the Secretary should diminish, the powers 
f the rulers in India would increase and the establishment of self-government 
would be possible. , 


57. The Andhrapatrika, of the 11th September, reports Mr. Polak to have 
written as follows to the Indian Review after 
22 and the colonies. referring to the resolution of the 1 pial Ves 
erence approving of the proposed policy of reciprocity between India and the 
eolonies — The re 80 LEA — to the conference 
appears to every one to be disappointing. . . It remains to be seen if the 
Government of India will act — to the Union Immigrants Regulation Act 
in the euse of who have from other countries come to reside in India. 
The colonials do not approve of Asiatics taking up their residence in the colonies. 


their wants to the Secretary of State for India, relying on the traditional principles 
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Will the Government in India also forbid the colonials coming to India? Gan 
the Government of India prevent the Canadians from setting their foot in India 
unless they come direct from their country? Can they say that no Australian 
can come to India unless he has learned Sanskrit and other languages? It is to 
be seen what shape reciprocity is to take. Why should not the Government of 
India demand that greater regard should be paid in the British Empire to Asiatics 


in British territory? Ihe Japanese have been carrying on immense trade in 


South Africa since the commencement of the war, but the Government of South 
Africa ‘forbade two Indian students who studied in Cambridge staying at Cape 
Town while allowing the Europeans and the Japanese entering the town. 

The Indian representatives have in their report stated that an ordinary member 
of the Sikh community going out from his country to earn money would not 
regret to leave his wife behind. This is rather hard to hear. It does not appear 
that the Secretary of State and his assistants have understood that it is natural 
that an Indian snould take his wife and children with him wherever he goes. 
Why. should not educated Indians reside anywhere in the British Empire? The 
Prime Minister of Canada said that this is injurious to social progress. It is 
difficult to see how the Indians will prove harmful to society. 


58. Under this heading a non-Brahman correspondent to the Axdhrapatrika, 
| of the 11th September, says:—The non-Brahman 
) A * non-Brahman papers do not take our side and work on our behalf. 


. . How can those who disregard the resolutions 
of our Coimbatore Conference against our wishes be our leaders? Exceptin 
those few men, all non-Brahmans are longing for self-government. It is oppos 
to our self-respect to call them our leaders. Their publications and the acts they 
have done are for themselves and we are not responsible for them. The 
existence of a separate association is nece which can impartially publish the 
wishes of non-Brahmans fully. There should be one English paper at least which 
can, on behalf of that association, place our views before the Government. We 

uest that the non-Brahmans will carefully read the letter of Mr. Sabhapathi 
Pillai published in the Andhrapairiku of the 7th. The papers that we now call 
ours and the leaders whom we call ours are not our papers and our leaders. They 
are selfish. We have to start an agitation requiring the resolutions of the Coim- 
batore Conference to be put into force. 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 11th September, publishes a letter from the 
pen of Mr. A. Sabhapathi Pillai stating that a meet- 
ing will be held for constituting a new non-Brahman 
Association, that Diwan Bahadur P. Kesava Pillai has approved of the new non- 
Brahman movement, and that the message sent by Rao Bahadur P. Thiyagaraya 
Chetti will be discussed in the meeting. The paper wishes every success to the 
meeting. 


The new non-Brahman movement. 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 18th September, publishes letters from three 
8 correspondents disowning Mr. P. iyagaraya 
Austen OChatti as their representative, and ‘advocati the 


establishment of a new non-Brahman Association. 


Under this heading the 8 of the 15th September, publishes a 


: letter from a correspondent disowning leadershi 
r. 4 of Reo Bahadur P. Thiagerayn (ati and hic 
— cablegram. f 

Referring;to the cablegram sent by Mr. P. Thiyagaraya Chetti as represen- 
. tative of the 40 millions of non-Brahmans, 5 
W | spondent to the Andérapairika, of the 12th September, 

5 asks whom he ted or in which meeting a 


resolution was passed in support of it. Those wh 
the Government and prove . to our coun who bow to the patronage of 


can never be our leaders. Unless, therefore, a true non-Brahman association 


is formed in India under the leadership of Di ) Pillai 
others, before Mr. Montagu arrives, our ne wan — 1 Pillai aos 


—— — — — — ma 


try in the name of non-Brahmans. 


, *> 
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The Kistnapairka, of the 15th September, 8 55 under this heading :—. 
pu 


From the letters lished. elsewhere it has 
become clear that the non-Brahmans are not 
opposed to the Congress. A hundred nou-Brahman leaders in Madras, 500 in the 
anjore district and Vannikula Kshatrias who are so numerous in the south of 
India have given their support to the Congress reform scheme. And in several 
aces the cablegram sent by Mr. Thiagaraya Chetti has been condemned. 
Fe opinions of papers such as the Justice and the Andhraprakasika are not the 
real opinions of the non Brahmans. Though the non-Brahmans for the time being 
demand separate representation, they agree with the rest in wishing for Home 
Rule. Who can stem the tide of Home Rule agitation. 


The Andhrapairika, of the vie September, says:—The non-Brahmans 

a . convened the meeting of Saturday last with the 

The ace ee eee: object of disapproving of the cablegram of the 

President of the South Indian People’s Association and expressing their approval 

of the Congress scheme of reforms. . . The Vannikula Kshatriyas, the Arya 

Vysias, etc., have plainly expressed to the Secretary of State their solicitude for 
political reforms. 

The Andhrapairika, of the 17th September, reports the West Coast Spectator 

to have written:—A leader of non-Brahmans has 


The non-Brahman movement. 


The non-Brahman movement. justified the opinions of the Anglo-Indians and 


ventured to send a cablegram tg*the Secretary of State for India. We can assert 
that, being disappointed in other directions, these leaders have started this 
movement to gain their selfish ends. No self-respecting and patriotic Indian will 
join such a movement. The course that we, non-Brahmans, should follow 
is plain. Selfish people will try to misguide us. We must not yield to their 
influence, but after satisfying ourselves that our interests have been safeguarded, 
we must approve of the Co s scheme. We cannot agree to all the reforms 
proposed by the Congress and the Muslim League, but there is room for effecting 
a compromise between the two parties. 


A correspondent to the Axdhrapairika, of the 17th September, says :— 

It is audacious on the part of Rao Bahadur Thiaga- 

ng new non-Brahman move- raya Chetti to have sent a cable to Mr. Montagu 
we en ©: criticising the cablegrum of Sir S. Subramania 
Ayyar stating that no importance should be attached to the threats of the Madras 
Mail, who appointed him leader of the South Indian non-Brahmans? It is absurd 
that he should act without consulting us. Mr. Chetti and Doctor Nair! We no 
more want your leadership. It is not proper on your part to gather around you 
some men who do evil to the country, to bring dishonour to us, by putting forth 
absurd contentions. We cannot endure this. The writi in Jus ice, the And ra- 
prakasika and the Dravidan which you publish do evil to the country. Even 
when such a gentleman as Dr. Pattabhi Sestaramayya says that five members 
for every one hundred will be enough in the Legislative Councils on behalf of the 
‘bman community, you, out of envy, say that the Brahmans should not be 
trusted and advise their destruction. This is very treacherous. . . O! My 
nou-Brahman brethren! We have nothing to do with their absurd arguments. 
The sooner we reject their leadership the better. We must necessarily start 
another non-Brahman Association with Diwan Bahadur Kesava Pillai as President. 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 19th September, publishes a letter in which 
The non-Brahs the writers disown the leadership of Doctor Nayar 
a Brahman movement. ind Rao Bahadur Thiagaraya Chetti, and remark :— 
The * aruzy actions of these gentlemen are deemed by the people to be 
calculated to please the bureaucrats. We are in full agreement with the 
scheme and as for separate class representation we are at one with 
Diwan Bahadur Kesava Pillai and others. 7 We say that the contents of the 
cablegram of Rao Bahadur Thiagaraya Chetti are false. | 


The: Andhraprakasika, of the 14th September, writes as follows on this „ N 4 
1 pe | . . These patriots who, till Sep 14th, 1917. 
Filey new n0n-Brahman move- yesterday, were against a separate communal 


» subject :-—. 


representation for non-Brahmans, are now for it. 
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They have taken with them the non-Brahmans who have subscribed to the 
manifesto, and are representing to the world “ these are the best of the non- 


Brahmans” — | : 
AN, 59. The Andhrapairika, of the lich September, says The words of advic e 
. 1 lots. pe contained in the speech of the Viceroy have satisfied 
the Madras Na the country. While the people are happy that the 
country is growing quiet, the Madras * ail is doing its best to prevent such a 
thing. It is writing strong articles about this every day. . . The Mail does 


Madras, 
Sep. 14th, 1917. 


Auburn, 


not like the creation of favourable circumstances before the arrival of Mr. Montagu. 
. . The writings of the Mail will only increase the agitation in the country. 
It is the duty of the Government to establish peace. When they have undertaken 
to establish it and make the people happy, they have to warn the Mail against 
unnecessary agitation. It is necessary that the country should be peaceful before 
the arrival of Mr. Montagu. Only then will his arrival bear fruit. 


60. TheAndhrapatrika, of the 13th September, in its leader under this heading, 
says :—It is admitted all over the civilised world 
that the root printiple of self-government is the 
administration of the country in accordance with the wishes of the people and the 
establishment of a Government which is responsible to the people . The 
pias ie scheme of reforms does not require thut such a Government should be 
established all at once. . .. Some are under the impression that the reforms 
proposed by the Congress will result in a revolution, and some others think that 
the reforms suggest the grant of self-government immediately. . . It betrays 
ignorance to say that the Congress scheme has been drafted without consideration. 
. At the time of Lord Morley’s reforms, the Congress leaders thought that 
Lord Morley granted them supreme bliss, and the leaders of the people were glad 
that the way has been paved for the establishment of responsible Government. 
. Speaking about the object of the introduction of, the India Council Bill on the 
Ist of April 1909, the Prime Minister said that the Indians should be freed from 
the idea that the officials were pulling the strings of the Legislative Councils from 
behind, and that these Councils were like puppets worked by machines. The 
people entertained great hopes, but Lord Morley stated plainly that the introduc- 
tion of parliamentary institutions into India would be a loss to the country. The 
Indian leaders in their great enthusiasm failed to understand the full meaning of 
those words. 3 
What was the result? Till 1909 the Indian was not given any share in the 
Government. ‘Though thereafter Indians were admitted into the Councils, they 
were-not able to do much good to the people. The people had no influence over 
them. Indian bureaucrats have taken the place of some foreign bureaucrats in 
the Government. The reforms of the Legislative Council have proved to be a 
mirage. Powers have been conferred on the representatives of the people to make 
some more speeches, but no authority has been given them to change the policy 
of the Government. They have no rights in the matter of preparing the budget. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Ramachandra Rao and the Hon’ble Mr. Ramanuja Acharyulu 
despaired of doing any good to the people and expressed their helplessness. The 
privilege of a majority of non-officials in the Provincial Councils has become 
useless. Having no share in the Government in their own country, the 
Indians have met with contemptuous treatment in foreign countries. So what 
India needs is self. government but not mere good government. The terrible war 
that is being waged for the establishment of independence has brought out the 
latent desires in the Indians. The object of the memorandum of the nineteen is 
to set right the present political situation. It is with such ideals in view that the 
Indians have desired the reforms proposed by the Congress. We shall show 
tomorrow how the congress reforms will serve as a foundation to self-government. 
The Andhrapatrika, of the 14th September, explains in its leader under 
The Congress scheme of this heading the reforms contained in the scheme 
reforms - | drawn up by the Congress, supplying the grounds 
MAH i! , that dictated the changes in the constitution and 
the functions of the Legislative and the Executive Councils and the other parts of 
administrative machinery. : 


The Congress scheme of reforms. 


— 
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The Andhrapatrika, ofthe 2 e e „ sketches in its leader the 
„ Congress reforms relating to the Imperial Legis- 
The Congress scheme of re- lative Council, the — of State and hie 
5 4 Council, and the Executive Councils and makes the 
following remarks incidentally :—There can be nothing more absurd than to sa 
that these reforms mean, thelgrant of Home Rule all at once. In the scheme, 
there is nothing which is revolutionary. In order to mislead the people in regard 
to this scheme, it is falsely stated that it implies the grant of Home Rule all at 
once. 
Tae Aadhrapatrita, of the lith September, publishes in Telugu the 
1 reform scheme drawn up by the Congress and the 
Muslim League and makes the following comments 
| thereon :—There can be no greater untruth than to 
say that the Congress scheme demands the grant of self-government all at once. 
This scheme does not contemplate the grant of complete financial independence to 
the representatives of the people. The Congress does not wish that self- 
government should be granted completely now. It is plain that the object of the 
Congress scheme is to teach the first lessons in responsible self-government. . . 
The Home. Rule Leagnes also have adopted the resolutions contained in the 
Congress scheme. ‘The endeavours to create a difference between Home Rule and 
self-government have failed. . The ideal of self-government within the 
British. Empire is better expressed by the word Home Rule than by the word self- 
government. The chief principle that underlies representation by the 
ple is that the Executive Councils should carry on their administration in 
accordance with the resolutions. of the Legislative Councils. The Justice says that 
this is impossible. It is no use to increase the powers of the Provincial Govern- 
ments without extending the powers of the representatives of the people. The 
arbitrary authority of the Provincial Governments and of the Government of 
India will then ‘increase. If the powers of the Secretary of State also should 
diminish, there will hardly be any authority who will listen to the grievances of 
the people. So before extending the powers of the Provincial Governments, 
facilities should be afforded for the people taking greater part in the administration. 
Provincial autonomy involves freedom of popular Government. The two are 
inseparably connected. The Congress scheme of reforms should have added to it 
the division of the country on a language basis. Otherwise there can be no 
efficient administration. The masses will not evince an interest in the adminis- 
tration unless education is imparted and the administration carried on in the 
vernaculars. For that, the country should be divided on a language basis. Such 
a division is indispensible for national self-government. 


61. The Andhrapatrika; of the 13th September, contains the following in 
The G shh English. With a view to convince the Secretary of 
Walen State that it is the burning desite of every educated 
Indian to have self- government or Home Rule, the Guzarat Sabha under the 
idance of its president Mr. M. K. Gandhi has resolved to present a petition to 
ir. Mon signed by the people of Guzarat. The petition contains a statement 
that the signatory has understood and approved the reform scheme framed by the 
All-India Congress Committee and the All-India Moslem League, and unanimously 
adopted last year by both, and further intimates to the Secretary of State that 
there will she the dawn of true era of contentment in India unless the reforms are 
aay Every volunteer who goes out for signdtures is strictly asked to conform 
, to Congress scheme and is to take signatures satisfying himself that the 
signatory has fully understood the same and also a Telugu translation of the 
‘Same. : 


The Congress scheme 
reforms. 


62. The Andhrapatrika, of the 13th September, represents the Rangoon Mail 

* a to have said: Many came to our office and asked 

_ Proseription of New India. if New India had been .proscribed. We did not 
believe that the Government had done so without reliable information from the 
authorities. But the copies of New India which arrived here by the Calcutta 
mail having not reached the subscribers, it is to a large extent certain that the 


Government have proscribed them. Ifthe Government found that that paper tried: 
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by its seditious writings to upset the British Government in India and promoted 


race hatred, they might proscribe the paper. But they ought to have entered upon 
their course of action after first publishing their decision. They did not do so. 
The Government seems to empower the Censor to proscribe the future issues also. 


We are. at a loss to know on what grounds the Government have done so. We 


shall await the clearing of these doubts, but there will certainly be some commo- 
tion among the people. ) ) 


63. The Andhrapatrika, of the 14th September, says :—We have published 


oe elsewhere the letter of Mr. Venkatappayya Pantulu 
8 © 7 r the Secretary of the Standing . of the 
Andhra Conference addressed to the Secretaries of 
the Congress Committees, urging on the necessity of constituting a separate Andhra 
Province. Mr. Venkatappayya Pantulu exhorts the Indians to place before Mr. 
Montagu the division of the country into provinces on a language basis, as one of 
the political reforms to be carried out. In the issue of the Empire Review received 
today, there is an article on the federal Government obtaining in Canada. Asa 
result of the revolution of 1842, the English and the French were placed in one 
province. From that time. they had been in strife with one another. It was 
found impossible to bring them into friendly relations with one another. Sir 
John McDonald separated the English from the French territory, and introduced 
the federal system of Government into Canada on the Ist July 1867. It was a 
success, The English and the French gave up their strife. The writer of the 
article in the Empire Review * that a federal system of Government is the only 
lawful means to carry on the democratic form of Government successfully in a bi 
country. India is a big country with a variety of languages. The federa 
system of Government is the only means by which that country can be efficiently 
administered. 


64. The weekly issue of the Andhrapairika, dated the 5th September, says: 

The telegram sent by Rao Bahadur P. Thiagaraya 
Chetti on behalf of the South Indian People’s 
Association is favourable to the bureaucracy. The ideas contained in the telegram 
cannot but appear curious. It is audacious to say that the telegram sent by Sir 
S. Subrahmania Ayyar represents the opinion of Brahmans, who are a few, and that 


the telegram sent by Rao Bahadur P. Thiagaraya Chetti represents the opinion of 
the non-Brahmans, whose number is large. 


65. A correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 14th September, says :— 


* What right has the South Indian People's Associa- 
The nen-Betimans tion to call itself the representative of all the non- 
Brahman communities? Is it not treacherous to the country and to society to be 


selfish, to act like a wolf in the sheep’s skin and to make common cause with the 
Anglo-Indians. . . Is there any difference between the policy of Lord Curzon 
who partitioned Bengal and separated the Hindus from the Muhammadans, and 
the policy now pursued by the Madras Government in order to justify their 
action? Doctor Nair and Rao Bahadur P. Thiagaraya Chetti are undoubtedly 
the orgavisers of this association. Who gave authority to Rao Bahadur Thi 
raya Chetti to send a tele — to the telegram sent on behalf of + 
Indians? When the people clearly know that as in the Philippine Islands there 
will be no land tax that as in the colonies there will be independence, that there 
will be no tax on salt which is by the poorest people also, that there will be 
less taxation, and that the panchayat system will be revived, will there be any 
who will not like to have self-government ? ; us suppose tha some- 
time hence, some members of the association become capable and ask for swaraj. 
Will not the Government impose restrictions then as now? Oannot some states- 
men influence some community to say that it does not want self-government ? It 
is very regrettable that this association does not see such a miserable prospects. 
It is not an association which can be approved, of by all the 2 as 
their. N body. I am also a non- Brahman. 1 pray that as stated 


by Mr. Sabbapathi Pillai, endeavours may be made to start a really representative 
association. : 


Telegrams to Mr. Montagu. 
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66. The Blaratamata, of the 29th August (received on the 14th September), 


ante Acer publishes in ‘Telugu the Lucknow declaration about 
A the Madras internments and Home Rule, already 
reported from the Desamata on page 2119 of the weekly report. 


67. The Axdhraprakasika, of the 11th September, writes under this heading : 
2 „ hough the Marine Superintendent 
pe 157 stated that, during his 17 years’ . — he 
heard no complaint, the Deck Passengers’ Committee have expressed that the 
condition of the ae gate travelling from Madras to Rangoon is miserable. In 
the case of even Indian passengers emigrating with legal passports, the condition 
will be the same. . . What is wanted is officers who will show sympathy 
towards them and manage affairs tractfully. When His Excellency the Viceroy 
observed that, above all the rules of this committee, the same rules prescribed fot 
the Indians proceeding to Canada must be also made to apply to those going from 
Canada into India, he expressed an excellent truth. If the people of the Colonies 
are accorded the same treatment in India, they will not misunderstand it. 


The Swadeshabhimant, of the 14th September, says that it is highly laudable 
ladian emigration. that the changes now effected in the conditions of 


Indian labour emigration do away with the cruel 
indenture system. 


68. Referring, under this heading, to the proposal made by the Chairman, 
Calicut Municipality, to honour His Excellency the 
Governor of Madras with an address, etc., and the 
countermove by some citizens, the Axdhraprakasika, of the 12th September, 
remarks :—His Excellency the Governor has published a notification that people 
in these hard days need not at all spend money on his account and present 
addresses. When His Excellency himself wanted to avoid these unnecessary 
honours, the Chairman and the Collector would have done well not to have moved 
at all in this matter. 


69. The Hitakarini, of the 9th September, writes under this heading :— 
age ‘ear if all that His Excellency has said in 
His Excellency the Viceroy’s his speech is not encouraging, some at least may be 
que. said to inspire hope. It has been made manifest 
by his speech that His Excellency is not one who would give out empty words. 
o cannot say that the reform regarding the Indian army is completely discourag- 
me Granting eight commissions in the army to the Indians is something which 
is better than nothing. . The reform in the indentured labour system is 
gratifying, of course, but that it shall be in force only till the end of the war and 
six months after cannot but be disappointing. . 
They cannot be called reforms which fail to give entire satisfaction. 


In its leader under this heading, the Andhrapatrita (weekly), of the 12th 

) ~ „ September, says:—The reply given by Sir William 
His Excellency the Viceroy’s Vincent to the interpellation of the Hon’ble Mr. 
= Jinnah regarding the release of Mrs. Besant is not 
easy to understand. . . The people think that Mrs. Besant is carrying on only 
constitutional agitation and not unconstitutional agitation. Mrs. Besant also is 


58 expression to this same fact. . . How can the rulers of India be‘satisfied 
t 
be sa 


Oalicut confusion. 


Besant’s political agitation is not unconstitutional ? Even if they 

how can the rulers of the Madras Presidency have any confidence? 

Even if the rulers of the Madras Presidency be satisfied, it is difficult to satisfy 
the angry Anglo-Indians. When we consider the writings of the Madras Mail in 
this connection, the difficult plight of the rulers will become plain to us. 
Lord Pentland will do well to show the peaceful attitude of Lord Chelmsford and 
help to promote the welfare of the country. The welfare of the Madras Presi- 
dency depends on Lord Pentland’s peaceful administration. The commotion in 
the country is growing day by day. Lord Pentland is able to remove this grow- 
ing commotion. We hope he will use his skill in restoring. peace and gain the 
gratitude of the people. . His Excellency the Viceroy deserves the gratitude 


of the people for speaking with a peaceful mind unlike Lord Pentland, who is 
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To gain self-government it is necessary to have 


lo-Indians and who showed disregard for the Indian leaders. 
ve political reforms carried out 
ed by the Congress and the Moslem League. It is essential 
that the Legislative Councils should have a non-official majority and also financial 
independence. 


The Desamata, of the 12th September, says: — Whatever may be the defects 


The 


the Viceroy. 


speech of His Excellency 
fied the people to some extent. 


in the speech of His Excellency the Viceroy at 
Simla, it cannot but be admitted that it has satis- 


The Mysore Star, of the 16th September, giving a summary of His 


The Viceroy’s speech. 


ment. 


was as notable as it was long. 


His Excellency’s words are ver 


Excellency’s recent speech, observes: —The speech 


It is evident that 
the authorities would do everything in their power to promote peace and advance- 


touching when he said that he is not. 


only in full sympathy with the political aspirations of the people but would be 


readier to perform than to promise. 


This is the type of administrator we want. 


His Excellency’s attitude towards India is thus seen to be hardly different from 
that of Lord Hardinge. His is not a policy which would ignore Indian public 


opinion and subordinate Indian interests to those of the Empire. It is equally 
clear how solicitous His Excellency is to make mutual cordiality the foundation 
of all progress. Is it not imperative that now at least there should be no further 
trace of extremism in India? We may be sure that there is no one among us 
who is so thick-skulled as to tnink that the conciliatory attitude of the Govern- 


ment 


is due to the fear aroused by the extremists. 


therefore that the political tranquility and sobriety displayed by the 


during Mr. Montagu’s proposed visit to India will create a good 


Writing 


There can be no doubt 
people 


impression on 
our administrators and lead to the adoption of a policy best calculated to promote 
our advancement. 


on the same subject, Swadeshabhimam, of the 14th September, 
Sep. ath, 1917. writes: — Although owing to the Viceroy’s silence all this time the provincial 


authorities may have naturally been led to believe that His Excellency was 
conniving at their policy of repression, now that he has made a frank and open 


statement on the important 


le. 


litical questions of the day, it would not be wron 
to suppose that His Excellency was really on the side of the 


It is 


immaterial whether the present liberal attitude of His Excellency is due to the 


force of popular indignation or to the influence of the new Secreta 


of State. 


The considerable measure of sympathy expressed by His Excellency on the 


present occasion is indeed laudable. 


‘There is immense difference between His 


Excellency's attitude when the press deputation waited on him and His Excel- 
lency’s attitude now. Whatever the cause of this change, it would be angracious 
to dwell ut the present moment on His Excellency’s past rigour and thus spoil the 
custard by throwing salt into it, as it were. 


70. Referring to the rumour that Mrs. Besant will be released, the Andihra- 


Mrs. Besant. 


patrika, of the 15th|September, says :—Mrs. Besant 


was able to show in the course of two years greater 


results in politics than what the Congress has been able to show in the course of 


many years. She showed that constitutional agitation does not mean meeting 
once in & year for three days and spending the time away in an easy-going 
manner. She has shown what it is to work incessantly for the realisation of an 
ideal. We welcome Mrs. Besant whothas shown self-sacrifice for the advancement 
of India. We trust that she will continue constitutional agitation and render hel 


towards the grant of the reforms. 
the Government for fulfilling 
Government lies in the fulfilment of the wishes of th 


Reden of Ins, Bessnt, 


been interned on baseless grou 


that 


the wishes of the ple. 


If the rumour of release is true, we than 
The true stren 


gth of a 
o people. 


In ex pressing satisfaction at the ‘unconditional release of Mrs. Besant, 


the higher authorities were 


which shows that she was quite innocent“ and that 


e satisfied that she had 
nds, the Manorama, of the 18th September, rejoices 


the authorities have, now at least, paid heed to Indian p ible opinion, opes 
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that this day of release of Mrs. Besant, who has suffered so much for the sake af 
others, will be regarded by all Indians as a red letter day, and congratulates ali 
ns who had a share in the rescinding of this order. eke 
Writing on the same 5 the Kerala Sarchari, of the 19th September 
observes that there can be no doubt that the just and sympathetic action of the 


Government of India in réleasing Mrs Besant and her co-workers, will go a great 
way to ullay the present untest in India. Ar 


71. Under this heading the Desamate, of the 12th September, says: — The 


ichts of the rulers of Canada have appreciated the loyalty and 
1 e e fighting on behalf of the 


ship. The Indians in Colombia are being granted the right to vote along with 
the whitemen. . . But we are confronted with the question why here in India 
the Anglo- Indians do not adequately love the Indians, who have shed their blood 
in the present war. 


72. A correspondent to the 1 of the 12th September, writes: 
. „The swarajy and the swadeshi movements have 
Wa e much to do with each other. If our country gets 
swaraj, our countrymen may levy a heavy duty on foreign cotton goods just as 
the English levied, about the year 1787 a prohibitive duty of 75 per cent on the 
cost of the Dacca muslins which were imported into their country or our country- 
men may a law imposing an adequate amount of fine on one who wears and 
one who sells a foreign cloth just.as the English did in 182i imposing a fine of 
£5 on one who wore and £20 on one wio gold cloths imported from India. 
The Englishmen will love England. It cannot be natural for them to love India. 
. . The Englishmen cannot therefore encourage our industries to the detriment 
of English trades men and English industries. The Mysore and the Baroda States 
which are enjoying swaraj to some extent are encouraging their industries by 
wing. bounties. About a year ago, when the Indian Government, in the interestr 
of India, levied a certain duty on cotton goods imported ipto India from England 
the owners of cotton-mills in Manchester carried on a violent agitation to remove 
the duty which they supposéd would entail <— tothem. The Parliament there- 
fore ordered that the sa d duty, which the Indians thought would be permaneut, 
should continue only during the war. It is clear from what Mr. Kola and Sir 
George Birdwood have written, that unless the foreign goods are boycotted the 
swadeshi industries cannot find sufficient encouragement. And no other measure 
dan be so efficient for the boycott of foreign goods than to levy a duty on them. 
If our country get ewataj, the people in our country will have the power to levy 
a tax on foreign goods. 


78 The Andhrapatrika, of the 12th September, in its leader under this head- 
monde ing refers to the recommendations made by a 

8 mesting held in London, that the indenture labour 

system should be abolished and voluntary emigration encouraged and observes : — 
It does not a that the Indians would be satisfied with the new system. 
The principles underlying the recommendation would appear to be more favour- 
able to the colonies. The lamentable aspect of the indentured labour system is 
that some agents are employed to secure and send labourers. They hide the 
truth, give the labourers false hopes and send them to distant countries. The new 
system will not be free from such difficulties. On the other hand they may be 
even aggravated. For, under the old system no help was given by the Govern- 
ent to the convassers. Under the proposed system they are to be appointed by 
the Government. It is certain that the people will be afraid of those that are 


employed 
deli, to 


; 


Empire, and are giving them the rights of citizen- 


by the Government. If they commit any irregularity, the people will 
roceed against them. . This system of free labour carried on 
0 bo vernment is already in vegue in Ceylon and Malay States. 
133 about by this system in those countries 

od by Mr. Karimuthu Thyegaraju. Giving a number of 


t, as the masters are powerful, they subject the labourers to 
t their erimes are not brought to light and even if they become 
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public, the masters escape with a light punishment: © We represent to the Gov- 
ernment that if the same system is introduced in other countries, the state of 
things will not at all improve. . . Whatever system is introduced, it cannot 
but be more favourable to the people of the colonies. As the Mahratia observed: 
Until the present system of Government is changed and Home Rule is established 
these difficulties will continue.” It is, therefore, desirable that both the rulers 
and the ruled should work together for obtaining self-government. It is only 
the grant of self-government. that can satisfactorily solve all political problems. 
We believe that the colonial Governments will then show proper regard to the 


Indians. 


74. The Andhrapatrika, of the 12th September, states that information has. 

been received that the Arya Vaisya community will 

The Arya Vaisya community's meet to express their dissent from the cablegram 

diseent. sent by Rao Bahadur Thiagaraya Chetti to Mr. 

Montagu and observes that it need not be expressly stated that it is absolutely 

necessary that all sections of the Indians must express their assent to the scheme 
presented by the Congress and achieve their eud. 


75. The Andhrapatrika, of the 12th September, writes under this heading :— 

: It is but proper that our Muhammadan brethren 

The Presidentship of the should intend to elect Mr. Muhammad Ali as the 

Muslim ene. President of their league. The hardships which 

the patriot suffered are well known toall. He has been undergoing internment 

for the last three years. In return for the service he has rendered, it is right that 
he should be honored by being made the President. 


76. The Andhrapatnka, of the 12th September, expresses its regret for the 


disagreement of the Bengalis in the matter of 

The Presidentship of the electing Mrs. Besant as the President of the coming 

National Congress. session of the National Congress and observes :— 

It is good that Sir Rabindranath should try to establish amicable relations 
between the two parties. We believe that he will succeed in his endeavours. 


77. The Principal, National College, Masulipatam, writes tothe Andhrapatrika 


of the 12th September :—I wish to report through 
The wickedness of u westerner. the columns of your paper the following — 
incident, to the Anglo-Indian aud the European community. I cannot say to 
which of the two communities he (the passenger in question) belongs. He only 
said that his wife who was travelling with him was an English lady. . 
I cannot but say that he assailed me without the slightest provocation, and solel 
out of the height of racial pride. I shall set forth all that passed between us and 
would bear mention, reserving only such expressions of abuse as honorable men 
cannot utter or hear. On the evening of the 9th I bought a second-class ticket 
from Coimbatore to Madras to travel in the Mail Train that night. I and 
another passenger asked the stationmaster at Podanur to show us room to sit and 
he consented to seat us in a second-class carriage. In that carriage had alread 
been seated on two berths a white-faced man and his wife. He indignantly told 
the stationmaster that it was objectionable that he should seat an Indian in the 
same carriage in which he was sitting. I cannot write here the vulgar language 
he used. We somehow managed to get into the train with our luggage. 
When the train was about to move, the male representative of those white persons 
rose and heaped upon us such vulgar abuse as I had never before heard in my 
life. I have heard of westerners who bitterly hated Indians whom they called 
black-men and who smarted at the Indians claiming to be treated with respect, 
but the harsh words of this white-man were most unbearable. . . He 
threatened to throw us down through the window. But as we did not mind his 
threats he approached me, and, opening a box, took out a pistol and put it in his 
pocket. As soon as the train stopped at the next station, I got down and reported 


the matter to the stationmaster and the chief guard. 8 J 
and turned towards me as if preparing to 2 e Ke 


b t me. He again abused me and 
threatened to beat me if I got into the train again. By “that time a crowd 


gathered round us. Had such a thing ha ed in any free country, th le 
would have dragged the man who Aber pon wickedly ) ont of the carriage aul 
f 
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taught him a good lesson. But there the guard only shut the door of the carriage 
and, thrusting me into the next carriage, gave the whistle. It was well that I got 
into another carriage. For by that time there were tliree more friends in the 
first carriage and we would lia ve got him under our control if he had recourse to 
any violence in word or deed; and if it had happened so, we would have been 
deprived of a clear ground for condemning the cowardly cruelty that has disarmed 
a peace-loving people. 


78. The Kistnapairika, “arti Sth Nr to the conduct of 
; 1e Chairman of the Reception Committee of th 
The 8 Committee of National Congress to be held at Calcutta . 
the Calcutta = Some of the leaders of the Congress are habituated 
to such autocratic methods of conduct for a long time. What they want is 
democracy but what they exercise is autocracy. They want the Government to 
pay heed to the opinion of the people, but they themselves disregard popular 
opinion. Mr. Surendranath Banerji and Mr. Vaikuntanath Sen have 
surpassed even the bureaucracy in their autocratic behaviour. Autocracy wher- 
ever found, whether in the rulers or the ruled is reprehensible and condemnable. 
We commend the members of the Bengal Reception Committee for condemning 
Messrs. Surendranath and Vaikuntanath and for electi 
t of Bengal, as the President of the Committee. It is a sight for angels to see 
Rabindranath who carries the divine message to the world, as the President of the 
Reception Committee and Mrs. Annie Besant, the renowned head of the Theoso- 
phi Society, as the President of the Congress. The Congress cannot but 
hel 


d in Calcutta and Rabindranath cannot but be revognised as the Chairman of 


the Reception Committee and it is certain that Mrs. Besant will preside over the 
deliberations of the Congress. 


79. A correspondent to Kisinapairika, of the 15th September, writes :—It 
may happen hereafter that there may be a large 
Election of popular repre- number of representatives directly elected by the 
sentatives. | people in the Provincial Legislative Council. We 
all expect that the British Parliament will, on the recommendation of Mr. Montagu, 
enact a law making the Executive Councils subordinate to the Legislative. 

But before Montagu arrives in India it is necessary that the details of the 
scheme of reforms formulated by the Congress Committee and the Muslim League 
should be discussed and settled. We should not be carried away by the 
sweet words of Mr. Montagu and our Viceroy. Do you see one enthusiastic word 
in their speeches arding compulsory education or representation in the 
Legislative Councils? It would be a fault to give up our political agitation 
depending on these empty pacifying words. If it is not carried on constitu- 
tionally and with the usual zeal, believe me, we will not gain any advantages. 
Self government will not be so easily obtained as some of us suppose. It is very 
necessary that the discussion of the above points should be taken up immediately 
and a unanimous opinion arrived at. 


80. A correspondent to the Kistnapatrika, of the 15th September, writes on 
this subject: Some suppose that the 
Ph — opinions expressed in Justice and the Andhra- 
| prakasika and the Dravidan are the opinions of the 
40 millians of non-Brahmans vi this presidency. This is not at all true. 
I can emphatically assert that the non-Brahmans are not opposed to Home Rule. 


Another correspondent to the Kisinapatrika, of the 15th September, 

| writing on this subject, observes :—Mr. Thiagaraya 

* 1 and the (Chetti and Doctor Nayar have brought discredit to 
i ace dec aena au the whole country and exposed the non-Brahmans 
to ridicule. Whatever difference of opinions the Indians may have in other 
matters, it is their duty to be unanimous in what relates to the Congress and to 
represent that the scheme of Home Rule drawn up by the Congress held at 
Lucknow should be granted. . The correspondent exhorts the non-Brahman 
leaders to muster under the Congress banner and not prove traitors to their own 


country. 125 


Rabindranath, the great 
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81. Another correspondent, to the Tisiaapatrita, of the 15th. September, 

writes :—It is shameful and regrettable that Mr. 
Thiagaraya Chetti should send a cablegram tp 
fis 4 England stating that the non-Brahmans do not like 
the release of Mrs. Besant. ‘lhe cablegram despatched by Mr. Thiagaraya 
Chetti reflects discredit on the whole community of — We niust 
immediately convene meetings and declare that we do not agree with Mr. Thiaga- 
raya Chetti. Otherwise we deserve dishonour. 


Non-Brahmans and the intern- 


82. A female correspondent to the Tistaapatrita, of the 15th September, 
expresses her sorrow for the internment of Mrs. 

The internments and Besant Besant, and exhorts the Indian women to contribute 
fund. : their mite to the Besant fund. It was through 
her endeavours”, she observes, the great Home Rule movement has spread 


: 


83. The Kistnapatrika, of the 15th September, publishes a stirring imaginary 
4 appeal from a scavenger to the social refermers to 
Coniiitinn of scavengers. free the scavengers from their nasty work which 


84. The Andhrupatrika, of the 17th September, publishes a telegram stating 
| ‘ace that the action of the Collector of Guntir, who 
eee. stopped a procession that was to be held at Guntür 
caused great indignation to those who attended the meeting held on Sunday last 
to celebrate the internment day. It says that the meeting which was attended by 


2, 000 men e, resolutions eondemning the delay in liberating the interned, and 
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part of the rulers. 


criticising the order of the Collector and the speech of the Lieutenant-Governér 
of the Punjab. 51 


The Andhrapatrita, of the 17th September, gives a brief account of the 


i meetings held in various parts of Madras on the 
Deen e. 16th September in order to celebrate the intern- 
ment day. 


Tbe Andhrapatrika, of the 18th September, gives a brief report of the proceed - 
ings of the various meetings held in different parts of the city on the internment 
day, and a gist of the speeches delivered on the oceasion. | 


85. The Andhrapatrika, of the 17th September, re Sir 8. Subrahmanya 
Home Rule Service. Ayyar to have said at the inaugural meeting in 


; connection with the Home Rule service training: — 

Though the English language has dene us great good since the time of Macaulay 
and deserves to be a factor in our education, it must mot be the first ge. 
Prominence should be given only to the vernaculars. Even in the matter of 
administration, the country should be divided on a language basis. With that 
end in view, the members of the Home Rule service should receive training in the 
languages and history of the country and work with patience and courage. 
86. Another cerrespondent to the andirapatrika, of the 17th September, says :— 
ens La When the Potlapudi Home Rule League was started, 

| hy eleven people joined it. Twenty joined it 

of late including some women. An illiterate man was first | asian, 
but when he said that he was also enthusiastic Hike ee and that he would bear 


any difficulties, he was admitted as a member. We are giad to hear that his 

mother also expressed the same desire. | : 
87. A correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 19th September, reports ts the 
— thé Home Rule president of a meeting of Home Rulers at Vizaga- 


‘te ae. patam to have said:—The release of Mrs. Besant 


: 1 | and others cannot be said to be an act of 
the part of the rulers. ‘They have o pt toe ae 


rt of the rul ly cancelled an improper or 
e Te request the parents or guardians of eden, WM olp the au 
arrying, out the order regarding students and politics and deem that 
or guardians will do to betrays shortsightedness, and snot, far 


race on 


vert 
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88. A correspondent to the Andhrdpatrika, of the 19th September, reports a A*>meararama, 
in 


rec — * vey at a meet 
patam Home Rule League:—Mrs. Besant of 
Masulipatam. unsurpassed dourage and daring entered the field of 
Indian politics two yeats ago. he bureaucracy could not endure to see 
this political agitation. The Government interned Mrs. Besant to separate her 
from the other gage agitators. But they were disappointed. Commotion 
vailed everywhere. No Government in this world can deprive the right 
of the people to represent their grievances to them—the right to tell them, “ yout 
actions are wrong. We are suffering hardship.” But our Government did that 
also. At such a juncture the cry of passive resistance was heard from all sides. 
We thought that such resistance might be begun if there were a thousand people 
prepared to resort to it. In two weeks 1,400 people became ready in Bombay, 
2,000 people in Madras and 30 in Masulipatam have given their signatures. In 
Sind, 3,000 people made themselves ready to resort to passive resistance. When 
Mr. Lajput Rai was deported, the charms of Swadeshi, swaruj, boycott and 
national education came into existence. Now as a result of the punishment of 
Mrs. Besant, there has been added the fifth charm, namely, passive resistance. 


89. The Asdhrapairika, of the 19th September, says in its leader under this 
heading:— . . Mrs. Besant having entered 
Indian politics at such a critical juncture, intro- 
duced new methods and condueted constitutional agitation on the lines adopted 
in England. She published the aspirations of the Indians without hesitation. 
.. The desire for Home Rule has spread all over the country with the speed of 
wind. The English who have been indifferent to the aspirations of the Indians, 
have now begun Ito pay their attention to Indian affairs English papers, both 
conservative and radical, now see justice in the aspirations of the Indians. 
Mr. Montagu is coming to India to enquire into such aspirations. Indians 
should be prepared to endure any difficulties in conducting constitutional agita- 
tion to attain self-government. They have to learn such lessons from the history 
of Mrs. Besant. . ‘lhe Madras Mail has not given up its threats. The 
life history) of Mr. Montagu is positive proof that he will not yield to the bureau- 
cracy who act in violation of peace, but will work having in view the 
advancement of the empire. . Educated men should go to villages also, 
speak to the villagers on the subject of Home Rule and obtain their consent. 
Ir. Gandhi is prepared to be the leader in carrying out this work to a successful 
end. When the whole nation of Indians are determined to have the Congress scheme 
of reforms carried out who can stand in the way of their realising their desires. 


90. The Andhrapatrika, of the 19th September, says:—As days pass on, it 

The sud at becomes plain that the Andhra movement we the 

5 Home Rule movement. With farsightedness, 

Mrs. Besant recognised the seperate individual existence of the Andhras, and 

earned the gratitude of the Andhras by establishing a separate Home Rule 

League for the Andhra country. Sir 8 Subrahmania Ayyar said yesterday 

in a speech that the division of the country on a language basis is a means to self- 
government. 1 


91. Referring to the order of the r on the report of the L 

; : appoin to enquire into the Kistna 8, the 

The Kistna Floods Committee. 9 — of the 19th September, remarks that 

it is not right on the part of the Government to rely on the words of the Super- 

intending Enginesr who is against the views of the people, and to disregard the 
opinions of the people and the Conservator. | 

92. A correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 19th September, says with 


The Home Raule League, 


Our duty ia the future. 


1 La reference to the a d special Andhra Con- 
A Andhys Conference. ferénde'::—The conference should move a resolution 
about passive resistance. The mere release of Mrs. Besant and Messrs. Wadia 


and Arundale will not grant all that we want. Peace will not be restored until 
those who M served the country are also reléaséd, and the Defence of 
India Act ia stalu on the country is repenled. We must be prepared to 
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continue the sort of agitation we began three months ago. The Andhras should 
not hesitate, and ll not be satisfied with small reforms, but should adopt a 
resolution on passive resistance. 


98. Referring to the transfer of the Executive Engineer, Mr. Srinivasa 
Ayyangar, from Kistna Eastern Delta to Cuddapah, 
Executive Kngineer Mr. the Andhraprakasika, of the 19th September, observes 
ae: as follows :—There would be no cause for complaint 
if, instead of transferring Mr. Ayyangar at the instigation of his enemies, the 
authorities cancelled the changes proposed by him to the satisfaction of those that 
did not like them. We do not approve of the unnecessary transfer without 
redressing the real grievance. Several respectable people say that 90 per 
cent of the people in Mr. Ayyangar’s jurisdiction like him very much, We, there- 
fore, humbly request the Government to retain Srinivasa Ayyangar in the Kistna 
Eastern Delta for some time. 


94. The Andhraprakasika, of the 19th September, publishes some particulars 


i about supply channels, drainage channels, etc., in 
Kistna Eastern Delta. the Kistna Eastern Delta, for the immediate atten- 


tion of.the Government. 
95. A correspondent writes to the Andhraprakastka, of the 14th September, 


nee under this heading :—-With a view to break the 
A child’s play. non-Brahman movement, the Brahman Home Rulers 


have set up some non-Brahmans, by means of influence or of deceit to start another 
non-Brahman association. 


96. The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 18th September, writes :—Much specula- 


Nr tion is going on in various quarters as regards 
India’s political future. India's political future. The Indians claim that 


they are competent to have a democratic system of Government on the lines of the 


Colonial Government and add that even if some mistakes be made at the start, 
they will right themselves before long. The view of zome like Lord Islington is 
that India is as yet not fit for political privileges such as those enjoyed by the 
Colonies and that these privileges should be extended only ually. The 
Anglo-Indians also share this view. But the Indians do not regard it as correct. 
They think that they are declared unfit for Home Rule, because those in authority 
are not willing to give up their unrestrained powers. This has led to mutual 
misunderstanding. There were autocratic methods in England too. But the 
people also had constitutional authority in their hands. Numerous persons had 
to lay down their lives to gain this authority. Here too it would be wrong to 
suppose that the authorities will grant parliamentary institutions calculated to 
control their authority the moment the people ask for them. In the first place, 
as Lord Islington observed, we should be fit to exercise such authority. We 
should next submit our demands in a constitutional manner. We should fight for 
them in a constitutional manner until they are granted. If still our efforts fail, 
we should send a deputation to England and address the British public. We 
should enlist the sympathy of the British Parliament. The British are on the 
whole democrats by principle. With their help we shall be sure to have a 
democratic constitution. If even this attempt fails, we shall have to resort to 
Mr. Gandhi’s passive resistance principle. In all these efforts if our people work 
calmly aud peacefully, we shall eventually obtain Home Rule. Caste and 
religious differences are great obstacles in our path. We should learn to be 
cordial at least in political matters. There are numerous persons who are trying 
to prevent the growth of such cordiality. Unless we refuse to be led away by 


their arguments and realise the importance of self-reliance, it will be impossible 
to obtain Home Rule. 


97. The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 15th September, in an article in English, 


The Hon’ble Mr. Basu. writes :—“ It is thought that Mr. Basu’s assistance 
is indispensable to Ir 


b 8 . Montagu in his mission in 
India. The mission is that of a peace-maker. It is no ordinary business. There 
are a number of Anglo-Indian officers in India who have lest touch with the 


constitutional instincts of England. They are opposed to all political reform. 


‘must emphasize the point that it behoves 
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They are for keeping India under leading strings. They have uo faith in the 
principles of British constitution. They want to put down all Indian efforts at 
constitutional Government. They ignore the lessons of the constitutional history 
of England. They have forgotten tiie circumstances that led to the terrible 
political revolutions that have taken place all over the world in times past. 

* ä * * * * . * 


Mr. Bhupendranath Basu is a great statesman, trained in the school of 
adversity. He, more than any other in India, is fit to be the Indian representa- 
tive. It is probably on this account that Mr. Montagu wants him to be in India, 
so that the chances of his being misled by interested parties may be minimised. We 
sincerely wish that his stay in India will lead to the triumph of the sacred 
political traditions of England and to the triumph of the righteous British policy.” 


98. In an article in English under this heading, the Sampad Abhgudaya, of 
The triumph of true British the 19th September, writes: — The whole of India 
Imperialism. is ringing with the praise of the British Govern- 
ment and the Government of India on learning that 
Mrs. Annie Besant, Mr. G. S. Arundale and Mr. Wadia have been released. The 
whole of India welcomes them back to the sphere of their patriotic activity. e 
congratulate the British Government and the Government of India on the lofty 
spirit of magnanimity that has induced them to take this really imperial step. 
e are glad that, the spirit of Anglo-Indian gingoism has not been able to influence 
the wise counsels of the Empire on which the sun has never been setting and will 
never set. We look upon this benevolent Imperial act as the harbinger of Home 
Rule for India. 

In another article on the same subject, the same — of the 15th September, 
says that altifough we rejoice to learn that Mrs. Besant will be released, we 
pular leaders like Mrs. Besant, no less 
than the Government, to exercise the fullest calmness, self-restraint and mutual 
forbearance. 


99. Referring to the delay iu releasing Mrs. Besant, as ordered by the 
3 Government of India, the Fo ,;akshemam, of the 14th 
clay in releasing mre. Besant. September, observes that the delay in the carrying 
out of the decision of the Government in any matter will make the people lose 
their confidence in their love of justice. 


100. In condemning the action of Barrister Kesava' Menon and other Home 
a Rulers and Theosophists in leaving the hall on the 
8 town hall meeting occasion of the meeting, held in Calicut in connec- 
. tion with the ensuing visit of His Excellency the 
Governor, the Kerala Patri ka, of the 15th September. thinks that the Collector 
also was wrong in prohibiting Mr. Kesava Menon from addressing in Malayalam 
the audience, composed mostly of persons who had no knowledge of English, 
points out that, if the speaker indulged in violent and objectionable language, 
the Collector could have stopped him at once or he could have called upon others 
to speak and remove any misunderstanding which might have been created by 
Mr. Menon’s speech, and observes that the Collector's action will tend to mini- 
mise the seriousness of the fault of the opposite party and enable outsiders to 
make much of this small incident and shower abuse on Government officials. 
In deploring the or incident at the 8 Lane held in 
; icut in connection wi is Kxcellency's visit 
The Calicut town hall meeting. thereto, the Manorama, of the 18th 4 
doubts whether the suggestion of the Collector that a sum of money should be 
raised and presented to the Governor for the maintenance of the Hospital ship 
“ Madras” is not contrary to the wishes of His Excellency himself, and points 
out that a far larger amount than what is required for decorations, etc., will be 
requiged for the carrying out of this suggestion, and that, in any case, some 
expenditure, however small, on account of the visit itself, will be unavoidable. 
Writing on the same subject, the Supprabhatam, of he 19th September, takes 
exception to the suggestion of the Collector to raise a of money and present 
it to His Excellency the Governor, and thinks that, if at all such an amount should 
be raised, it.should be collected from amongst the wealthy classes, but that the 


Governor's policy seems to be quite the contrary. 


SamPaD 
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101. The Jaridah-i- Rosgar, of the 10th September, referring to the internment 
, of Mrs. Besant and others for having infringed the 
7 Press Act and the Indian Defence Act, says:—The 
action ot the Viceroy, in giving special attention to the question of the release of 
these people, is a manifest proof of the wisdom and moral courage of the British 
authorities, worthy of all appreciation. The system of administration also 
demands that the interference of the Viceroy should be regarded as a predominat- 
ing factor.in the matter of amending and revising laws proposed by Provincial 
Governors. 7 | 

The editor, in criticising the adverse opinion of the Rangoon Times, 
observes ;—It has enrolled itself in the list of ingrates who fail to see the 
reasonahſeness of the Viceroy’s interference. When the Government of India is 
seeking some effectual means of quenching the fire of agitation, the /anguon 
Times is planning to spread the flames with the luckless sparks of its shortsighted 
views. 

The editor, in conclusion, says: We expect it of those qualities of head and 
heart, which Lord Pentland possesses, that in carrying out the orders of his 
superior officer he will pay no heed to the 3 of few village dogs. There is 
no doubt that he (the Viceroy) is loyally devoted to his Emperor and possesses a 
genuine affection for the Indian people. 


102. The Qaumi Keport. of the 10th September, writes:—A gentleman has 
asked us to say whetber Mussalmans may maintain 
affectionate or loyal relations with polytheists and 
what Islam teaches Mussalmans on the subject of idol worshippers (polytheists). 
The answer, we have given him, is inserted below; for we find, under lying the 
idea, a very important Islamic problem. “Apparently some have the difficulty in 
understanding that how Hindus, who are polytheists can be friendly with Mussal- 
mans when the Koran has declared them to be unclean and prohibited them from 
approaching Kaba. 


In our opinion, it is a case of false reasoning on the part of certain gentlemen. 
If the gist of the argument is, whether or no friendly relations with idolators are 
lawful, even a mulla of a mosque can say, it is lawful, when business is concerned, 
but unlawful when it touches religious questions. Nothing more can be said even 
by a highly educated divine. 


Islam is neither oppressive nor destructive, that it should be inimically 
disposed towards. other nations. It is evident that the relations of Mussalmans 
with the followers of Hazrath Isa (Jesus Christ) Son of Mary, Peace be on them! 
have always been of a friendly character. Islam makes special mention of 
cert / in Christian virtues and has frequently supported the Christians against 
the Jews to a degree that, had there been no Koran, their immaculateness and 
holiness could never have been so clearly established. 


Nor is this all! In the day of its sway Islam showed consideration to 
Christians and threw no obstacles in the way of their religious freedom. 


In the history of the world the memory of the tragedy of Jerusalem is fresh 
even today, and who can deny that Mussalmans have themselves frankly accepted 
many Christian principles and publicly acknowledged many of its tenets, while 
openly opposing. many Christian practices and articles of faith. But as there 
have been friendly relations between Mussalmans and Christians, so aleo there has 
existed mutunl enmity and N This friendship'and hostility have existed 
between them not since wars of the crusades merely, but ever since the time of 
the Prophet himself, on whom be peace! Inthe Koran where they are praised, 
they are also-blamed. Where mention is made of love, antagonism is also referred 
to, From. this it would appear that Islam has adopted a just and philosophic 
policy and calls a spade a spade. How fairly. has it been 4 


„Thou has enumerated all the evils. of wine, tell us some of its virtues 


The Rangoon Times. 


Mussalmans and polytheists. 


too.” 


% 
» Similarly with polytheists. If they are prohibited from 
Kaba so are the people of the Book. at the 0 — 


ing the 
But the affection‘ and 1 
to, are not personal or prompted by selfish motives: but are the outèome of religious 
zeal for the unity of God. OY e 
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In the sura of the spider (Koran, chapter XXIX Tr.) God says — 
„* Mussalmans dispute not against those who have received the scriptures, 
unless in the mildest manner, except such of them as behave injuriously towards 
ou. We believe in the revelation sent down unto us, and also in that which 
ath been sent down unto you. Our God and your God is one, and unto Him we 
are resigned.” 


The mention of affection and antagonism, with reference to the people of the 
Book, made by us, is based on the same principle. But this affection and antago- 
nism do not apply to all Christians but merely to those who merit such treatment. 
This affection or antagonism is not restricted to any one nation or religion. Even 


among polytheists the good are good. 


The Qaems Report, of the 13th September, writes: — We have proved that 

fk aN the relations of Mussalmans with Zoroastrians have 

Nen Polytheists been extremely friendly and fraternal in character. 

(Chinese and Musea ss We will endeavour to show that the attitude of 

Mussalmans with the Chinese has also been friendly. It is admitted that these 

people are polytheists (idolaters). But their idolatry has not tended to keep 
them and Mussalmans apart. , 


In support of the above statement the editor cites evidence from Professor 
Arnold’s Preaching of Islam, and says that the Holy Prophet, on whom be peace! 
and his successors treated the Chinese in a friendly manner. : 


103. The Qi Report, of the 15th September, writes:—Mr. Montagu has 

+ ra admitted that the goal of India is self-government, 

India's trinity. and last week Lord Chelmsford announced that 

India would gradually obtain self-government. Weare glad that there are no 
obstacles in the path of the attainment of these ideals and aims. 


We now have three parties: (I) the first one is desirous of getting self-govern- 
ment in the twinkling of an eye, (2) the second is opposed to self-government, and 
has no desire to yes, le this right for another century or so, (3) the third neither 
knows nor wants to | 


w what self-government is. 


Lord Chelmsford has founded a trinity of first principles in a opposing to the 
political triad and has plainly told the le of India that the p ure will be 
(1) extension in, and advancement of, the limits and powers of local munici- 
palities, because these are the only institutions that afford any political training ; 
(2) appointment of more Indians to higher posts in order that they be accustomed 
to ing the burden of responsible Government and (3) enlargement and 


expansion of the Legislative Councils so that public aspirations and aims may find 


scope. We are sure that these three draughts will prove an exceedingly powerful 
tonic and stimulant for those who are suffering from the malady of liberty. 


The editor adds: We cannot, at present, accept this trinity, as a whole, or 
its component parts, unless and until some separate measures are adopted for the 
benefit of our community. We should be given separate and distinct powers in 


each of the directions above mentioned. 


ITI.—LeatsbLation. 


104. The Swadesamitran, of the 14th September, comments in the followi 
strain on the provisions of this Bill:—The Bi 

The Usury Bill. authorises the Judges to use their discretion in 
declaring ‘the rate of interest charged in any particular transaction to be heavy, 
taking into consideration the circumstances under which the debt is incurred and 
the status of the party who incurs it. We doubt if this discretionary power 
vested in the Judges , ö 
ronounced to be reasonable by one Judge may be deemed to be heavy by another. 
fe is a matter to be considered by the Select Committee whether it would-not be 
more convenient to have the current rate of interest obtaining in banks as thé 


‘standard for fixing a reasonable rate. But what is once fixed as the maximum 


may lead to an increase of litigation. A rate of interest , 
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| rate of interest chargeable may, in course of time, come to be the minimum rate. 
The provision in the Bill that, civil courts may reopen completed transactions and 
decide on them may, we think, swell litigation. In response to the suggestion 
made by Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya that the Japanese system of 
establishing Agricultural and Mercantile Banks for advancing loans to agricultur- 
ists and merchants might well be !adopted here, Sir William Vincent stated that 
it was bevond the province of the Government of India. This is not a satisfactory 
reply. As Agricultural Banks, Commercial or Industrial Banks and Co-operative 
Credit Societies will be helpful to various classes of people and wean them from evil 
habits, there will not be much work for courts. Though it is necessary to put 
a stop to heavy rates of interest being charged, we would impress on Lord 
Chelmsford that the proposed Bill will give only temporary relief, and it is onl 
Banks of the type suggested by Pandit Malaviya that would do permanent good. 
Lord Chelmsford has stated that he intends to improve the agriculture and indus- 
tries of India during his time. The establishment of these banks is the best 
means of carrying out that idea. 


SamPap Referring to the discussion in the Imperial Council in connection with 
— The Usury Bill the Usury Bill the Sampad Abhyudaya, of the lath 
Bep. 18th, 1917. eee e September, says that it must be remembered that 


mueh of the abject condition of the ryots, labourers and traders at present is due 
to the ruthless dealings of the sowcar and that ‘Travancore has already prescribed 
12 per cent as the highest rate of interest that can be granted by the courts and 
that Mysore might set an example to the Government of India as well as to sister 
Native States by fixing b per cent as the highest rate allowable te courts or might 
at least follow the example of Travancore. 


Yenexsusmas, In commenting upon the Usury Bill“ to be introduced into the 
Bp. 14th, 1917. The Usury Bill. Imperial Legislative Council, the F. hemam, of 


the 14th September, refers to the differences of 
opinion on the subject, and says :-~Before pe such a measure into law what 
the Government should really do, is to make arrangements for an obtain- 
ment of loans at a reasonable rate of interest. If the Government of India who 
now keep lakhs and lakhs of rupees in England and lend them to the English 
\¢ _ merchants at 8 per cent per annum, were to bring them back to India and lend 
, them ‘to Indians at 6 per cent, how excellent it would ‘be! 


105. A correspondent of N a. and the Swadesamitran, of the 

Pandl {5th and the 18th September, respectively, echoes 

| on ayat Pill. ‘almost the same R asters as those sc. . . by 

: a correspondent of the Swadesamitran, of the 18th August, regarding the clause in 

: the Bill rn the Collector of the members of a panchayat, 

a and abstracted in paragraph 95 of 1 No. 34 of 1917, and suggests that 

provision should be made in the Bill for proper records being maintained in 

writing in‘civil‘and criminal cases, for the transfer of cases from the ‘file of one 

panchayat court to another, should a party to the suit 80 desire, and for appeals 
being preferred against the decisions of the panchayat. : 


1V.—WNative Srarszs. 


1 106. In a leader under this heading, the Travancore Abhimani, of the 30th 
— a, A terrible murder. August, vefers to a gruesome murder which is said 


| Ru to have been committed in «place 4 miles to the 
south-west of .N oil and, remarking that such murders have of late been 
frequent and attsibnting these incidents to the neglect of the Palice and to the 
— none 2 by men. in au sous, aera that the only 

or this i the inflictment of exemplary puni ts by Magistrates 
sere, sha az sated ta helene es bn prove, and suggests 
he 8 remove suc istrates th 
by amart and ‘efficieat men. aay He me 8 
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Report No. 31. 


2119, article No. 103, margin, for “ The Lahore abel read 
cknow declaration“. 


Report No. 36. 


Page 2816, paragraph 87, line 31, substitute ‘‘ vortex ” for “‘ vertex”. 


L 


2817 „ 89 „ 26, insert “<a” after “of”, 
Report No. 37. 


Page 2838, line 11, delete the” after regarding ”. 


L 
L 
L 
L 
7 
L 


77 


7 
99 
99 
79 
99 
L 
L 


9) 


2339 „ 11, for “ equire ” read “enquire ”. 

2340 „ 27, insert “from” after moving ”. 

2840, paragraph 50, line 15, for “an” read nay ”. 
2340 * 50 „ 16, for quite read “ quiet ”. 
2341, line 26, for ‘‘ gentleman” read ‘‘ gentlemen ”’. 
2341 „ 387, for * contries”’ read countries. 


2341, paragraph 53, lines 1 and 2, for “ communition” read communi- 
cation ”’. 


2347 1 61, line 20, for“ Willian read William“. 

2349 — 68 „ 6, for forign read foreign. 

2355, line 18, insert the between to and system. 

2356, paragraph 79, line 13, for “ speeking ” read “ speaking. 

2359 = 88 „ 10, for concellation “ read cancellation W. 
2368, paragraph 124, last but one line, for this “ read “ these”. 
2370, 7th line from the top, for tranquilising read tranquillising “. 


2370, 8th line from the top, for *‘ candid opinion” read candid express _ 
sion of opinion 
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District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
to the Chief Secretary to Government, Judicial Department, a brief 
report of any local complaint which appears to them to call for notice, 
explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, if any, is 
being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed . 
to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 4 } 
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ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY INDIANS. | | 


IT. Home ApMINisraation. 
(c) General. 


1. The West Coast Bulletin, of the 14th September, remarks :—“ His Excel- 
lency Lord po is coming to the West Coast 
once more in accordance with his business as 
mma n policy. Many responsible people on 

5 the West Coast are much against giving any public 
welcome to His Excellency, as his lordship has identified himself with a nefarious 
sort of repressive It isa pity that our civilian officers are ever on 
the alert to foment trouble and disaffection without any cause whatsoever. Since 
His Excellency the Governor has also fallen a willing victim to arrogant civilian 
influences, there is no other go but to take things as they come. The Calicut 
meeting shows how the people welcome the Governor’s visit, if we leave it here 
without further comments. ” 


2. Justice, of the 22nd September, has the following:“ A prospective 
nye! P Brah oligarch, the Hon' ble Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, 
„ eee and put in a claim in the Imperial Legislative Council 
* the other day for the Brahman oligarchy for 
preference over the European oligarchy. ‘ He had never been able to understand ’, 
said Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, ‘how that a Brahman oligarchy, if oligarchy it was, 
rising from the soil and rooted to the soil and with interests far more permanent 
than those of the British oligarchy would be the less acceptable of the two.’ 
Perhaps Mr. Srinivasa Sastri may not understand it. It is not in his interest to 
do so. But we can tell him the reason why. The people in India who object to 
the Brahman oligarchy have learned from painful past experience that the 
Brahman oligarchy is narrow-minded, intolerant, selfish and oppressive. They 
have also found out that the European oligarchy, whatever else may be said 
against it, is broadminded and anxious to do its best for the people who are placed 
under its care: That is why the Indian people prefer the European oligarchy to 
the Brahman oligarehy.” 


3. The Hindu, of the 1 a eee ne 2 4 ioe 
resolutions of the Hon’ble Mr. B. N. Sarma and the 
nto Serviees Commiee Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya in the 
5 Imperial Legislative Council, regarding the recom- 
mendations of the Public Services Commission, was of more than ordinary interest. 
The Commission is of opinion that in the Indian Civil Service and the Police 
ment, ‘the nature of British responsibility for the good governance of 
India requires the employment in the higher ranks of a preponderating proportion 
of British officers.’ this is a recommendation suicidal to our legitimate interests 
and subversive of our constitutional rights; the principle underlying it implies 
that British sovereignty in India cannot exist without official power being for 
ever concentrated in men of British birth; and the lesson conveyed by it is the 
pernicious one that the maintenance of British rale in India is incompatible with 
the highest development of Indians.” | 


4. The Malabar Herald, for the week rr nag ee September, writes :—‘‘ At 
Mm Besant’ last, Mrs. Annie nt and her two co-workers 

en. Messrs. Arumlale and Wadia have been released 
from internment. . . The order of release issued by the Government of Madras 
‘in deference to the strong recommendation of the Government of India is 
silent as te the condition under which the release has been ordered. In face of 
this silenee we are forced to the conelusion that Mrs. Besant and her colleagues 
have been released unconditionally. If it is eo, and there is no = to warrent 

other conelusion, the ion of the Madras Government has become extremely 
ludicrous. Anyway, it may be taken as a ‘settled fact,’ unlike that of Lord 
Merley’s in connection with the pertition of Bengal, that Mrs. Besant wields an 
influence with the British Cabinet which is much r than that of Lord 
Ohelmeford. or Lord Pentland. Mr. Montage’s first ‘shot’ has riddled the 
done of both, and the next developments will be watched with intense 


His Excellency the Governur’s 


Waer Coasr 
B 


Jusrics, 


Huss. 
Madras, 
Sep. 22nd, 1917. 


ULLETIN, 
Mattencherri, 
Sep. 14th, 1917. 


Madras 
Sep. 22nd, 1917. 


Non-Brsnmary, 


Madras, 
Sep. 28rd, 1917. 


Jvorron, 


* 24th, 1917. 


‘condemnation of the Besantine ways of carrying out her pro 
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The Non-Brahman, of the 23rd September, observes :—‘‘ We do not think 


that any Government anywhere in India had the same justification to intern or 


even to deport a person than the Madras Government had in their action against 
Mrs. Annie Besant. The Highest Court in the land had condemned her campaign 
of Home Rule in unmeasured terms. The strongest portion of His Excellency 
Lord Chelmsford’s speech in repiy to,the press deputation was his 8 to the 

a. er per- 
sistent attack of officials, her contemptuous reference to high officials, * 
excluding even His Excellency the Governor, and her systematic downpour of 
calumny against everything official had started a storm of hate throughout the 
Presidency. . . Such was the extent to which this remarkable Irish agitator 
had carried things that to be a moderate in politics was almost akin to being a 
criminal in society. 

“ The fate that overtook the moderate has overtaken the Government. Today 
the Government of India stands condemned for bringing Government into contempt 
— the crime for which a journalist or a public man ought to be hanged. Either 
the Government of Madras was right or it was wrong when it interned Mrs. 
Besant. If it was wrong it ought never to have been allowed to take that step. 
But the Government of India, and the Secretary of State both supported the 
Government of Madras in its action against Mrs. Besant. We do not permit our- 
selves to be overwhelmed by any false patriotism when we assert that a ver 
large body of public opinion did sympathise with the Government, and although it 
is galling to any man that the freedom of any one should be restricted, there are 
occasions when such a measure must be taken, when delay in taking ‘such a. 
measure would be a confession of weakness. It is our opinion that the Govern- 
ment of Madras showed its weakness when it delayed action. But it took it. 

We are not sorry that Mrs. Besant is released; but we are sorry that the 
Government has covered itself with di in the eyes of the common people. 
Already the Home Kule flag betokens to the illiterate villager a new Government ; 
and this release of the interned has a meaning in it which will not be lost on the 
people. Bie bloody, bold, resolute’ as the witches told Macbeth and you 
can bring down the Government of India on its knees. That is the lesson of 
the Besant internment and release and no community in India has more reasons 
to remember this than the backward ones. And when we attack the Govern- 


ment and cover it with calumny, we hope that the Government will not come 


down upon us. Because we may not have, on our side, Ramanuja Acharis 
to grow their beards or Deobankars to threaten passive resistance, we hope the 


Government will not trample upon us like worms. Treat all alike, unless it 


becomes an accepted N that the Government of India is afraid of agitation 
and passive resistance. Then the first duty of our leaders is to form associations. 
in every vi and at one pressure of the button from Baluchistan to Siam, 
from Simla to Tuticorin, our voice wust be heard. . . Meanwhile we stand at 
the humble feet of Her Majesty Annie Besant and most fervently pray that she 
would pardon us our mistakes and would lend us her organisation and strength 
when we have to attack the Government. Greater than Great Britain is to the 
Allies in tais war against Germany will be Mrs. Besant to us in any war against 


the Government. Let us ever remember the [lessons of the Besant internment 
and release.” 


Justice, of the 24th September, states :—‘‘ We pointed out in these columns a 


few,.days ago that th t honourable course open to Lord Pentland after the 


uneonditional release tg” Mrs. Besant on the ‘strong recommendation’ of the 


Government of India was to resign, to go home and ask his fellow Peers in the 
British House of Lords to hear him in his defence. Since then the Brahman 
Besautine organ in Madras has come out with its barefaced sophistry pointing out 
that there is no reason Aer Pentland should resign. . . The attempts. 
made by the Brahman sophist to make out that the Governor of Madras is prac- 


tically a permanent official is worthy of the reputed capacity of that class for 
splitting hairs. Lord Pentlan may satan at ps out of a sense of 


duty and loyalty to the Crown, but his usefulness is gone. He has become 
powerless. to enforce order. Take, for instance, the Government. order about 
students and politics. Does anyone believe that the Madras Government can 
enforce it now? The Government of Madr as is being openly defied in almost all. 


N 


big educational centres in this Presidency, and in the face of the ‘ strong recom- 


mendation’ of the Government of India in connection with another case, the. 


Government of Madras dare not take steps to enforce their own order for fear that 
they would get another snub. There is no knowing what the Government of 
India will do in their pursuit of that will-o’-the-wisp, the placid political atmos- 
phere for Mr. Montagu. .. The spectacle of a British Government in office in 
India afraid to say Boo toa goose is rather degrading. We put forward the 
suggestion that Lord Pentland should resign in the best interests of Lord 
Pentland himself. As one of his Lordship’s sincere well-wishers we feel sorry to 
see him remain as the head of the Government of Madras when all round him open 
defiance of the orders of his Government is manifested. Under those conditions 
none but his Lordship’s enemies would urge him to remain in office and put up 
with all this humiliation. . . It will be undignified for Lord Pentland to 
remain in Madras powerless and helpless. Time was when the Governors of 
Madras ＋ 1 a very high position indeed. Lord Pentland by further con- 
tinuing in office will only serve to indicate from what heights he fell —to drag 
on the remaining portion of his official existence with none so poor to do him 
reverence The position must be extremely painful to Lord Pentland's friends 
and well-wishers, and hence our request to Lord Pentland is, Please go.’ ” 


5. The Indian Patriot, of nad nib rere writes as follows: —“ The 

ape speech with which His Excellency Chelmsford closed 

The Senge See. eee ea Legislative 
Council will be yet another call to the Europeans to agitate more bitterly, for that 
speech is highly conciliatory, statesmanlike and calculated to rally the people to 
the side of the Government. The report that we publish elsewhere of an 
enthusiastic meeting of the European Association, which is said to partake of the 
features of the Ilbert Bill days, will be read with interest by the people of India. 
With the efforts of Europeans to safeguard their own interests, no one will quarrel. 
If the interests of Europeans should clash with the interests of the people of this 
country, the well-known law of majority will prevail. . . What exactly is the 
grievance that has drawn thousands of them into a meeting? If it is as a protest 
against the new chapter which the Viceroy mentioned, and of which we had the 
most convincing sign in the release of Mrs. Besant, they are at a losing battle. 
They can surely never make headway against the solid ranks of Indian public 
Opinion which been mobilised and which is flushed with its victory. The 
day has gone by when a handful of Europeans could have deflected the policy of 
the Government, and howsoever much we may refrain from making any straight 
and open reference to it, we feel bound to reply to the cry of Europeans that their 
day is over. They éan only rouse opposition in India, and intense opposition, if 
they should persist in magnifying their alleged grievances. The price of jute 
would not have fullen if Mrs. ‘Besant had not been released or Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
not apologised, and except as traders the non-official European community in India 
have been never known to take much interest in politics. . . Why was Mrs. 
Besant released? Why was Sir Michael O’Dwyer persuaded to apologise ? 
Because a new chapter is ushered into Indian history after the definite announce- 
ment by the Secretary of State of the—goal of self-government. The time has 
most dramatically changed and Mrs. Besant, to whom Lord Chelmsford paid a 
well-deserved tribute, is now an ally of Government. And in spite. of the scorn 
and suppressed jealousy with which this remarkable lady is mentioned b ö the 
entire Anglo-Indian Press, there is no use denying the fact that educated India is 
behind her: her strength is the strength of her following and it is a greatest 
acknowledgment of the force of public opinion in India when His Excellency 
Lord Chelmsford pays a public tribute to Mrs. Besant. We warn Europeans 
in India against any desperate attempt to stem the current of progress. They will 
only rouse another agitation. Let them remember that at the present time the 
Government is on thé side of the people, and that both Moderates and Extremists 
will rally to its side. They are out against the Government. Why? 


Inpra® Parrot, 


Sep. 27th, 1917. 


Because the Government has placed itself at the head of progressive force in India. 


Indians-will not tolerate any effort on any one's pert to stand between them and 
their goal. And Indians know how to act in concert and gain their end by 


constitutional agitation.” 


Hrragar 
Ellore, 
Sep. 16th, 1917. 


VERNACULAR PAPERS. | 


I1.—Forniex PoLrrics. 


6. Referring to the fall of Riga, the Hilatarini, of the 16th September, 

re observes as follows :— . This necessity for 
Tkbe fall of Riga. a change in the capital is due to the want ofa 
strong fortress between Petrograd and Riga. In the fall of Riga, the Russians 
have certainly sustained a great loss. 


7. No wise man will doubt for a pg 4 the N of the 22 
: sooner or later crowned with magnificent and 
_Germany’s strength. complete success, saving Europe and the whole 
world from the unabating strength of Germany. Even if America had not entered 
the war, the Allies could not but gain the victory. It is unwise on the part of 
anybody to calculate as to how soon success may be met with. Sometimes, 
writing articles which auger good and prophesying as if Germany’s material and 
other strength has become spent, newspapers say that for this reason Germany 
cannot continue to fight. | 
But those who know more about the strength of Germany have nodded their 
heads ip doubt. Mr. Gerard, who was the American Ambassador in Berlin and 
who spent two years during the war there, is writing a work regarding his four 
years’ experience of Germany. He tells us that Germany can still put forward 
9,000, 000 of soldiers in the war and that she is ae Oey 400,000 new 
soldiers; and it does not appear that her material power has suffered. There are 


five crores of Germans to support her armies in the various theatres of war and to 


ANDHRAPRAKASIZA, | 


| Madras, 
Bep. 23nd, 1917. 


maintain them. - Every inch of German soil is being cultivated by old men, 
women, children, and 200,000 prisoners of war. ‘They are similarly cultivating the 
portions of France and Roumania which they have taken. Mr. Gerard says that 
there is greater fear of the Allies suffering from hunger than Germany. Germany 
has recently entered into an agreement with Switzerland. Switzerland has agreed 
to export ten thousands of her cattle and pay eight lakhs of pounds in exchange 
for Germany’s iron, steel, agricultural products, sugar, seeds, cholam, grass, 
benjoin, zinc, etc., every month. It appears that Germany has enough of all 
these things and to sel]. Viewed in this light, there does not appear to be any 
diminution in her material resources. If Germany makes up her mind to march 
her armies into Russia, which is in a confused condition, she will have new 
resources also. 

From these facts, it does not 7 that we can win victory owing to any 
material exhaustion on the ne. Germany. Her overthrow requires a long 
time and will be gradual. _ Certain large successes in the Western theatre may 
considerably change the situation and lead to the early termination of the war. 
But the chances are for driving back the Germans mile y mile by means of well- 


organised and big offensives. There is need for all the men and resources of 
Great Britain and her Allies in this war. The entry of America into the war, 
more than any bold confidence that the Allies will win the victory, has to bring 
about an early victory of the Allies. If America can soon send her 40 lakhs of 
well-disciplined soldiers across the sea, the war may terminate in a few months. 
It is not without difficulty that America, where there is not much military 
pan can raise such a large army, train it and arrang 

over 3,000 miles of sea. Before the final fight, America will have fully entered 
the war. Then the affairs will be settled soon. After America sends her soldiers 
to the war, the Allies will have an army double that of Germany. 


The }Andhraprakasika, of the 22nd September, reproduces from the Ravi 
Germany’s strength. 


reported on supra. 


e for its safe transport 


the article on „Germany's strength” already - 
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8. The Kistnapairika, of the 22nd September, says:—On the 4th of last Karana. 
Tha wie. month an English paper ventured to say that the ten uf, 1015. 

third war anniversary was not a happy one. Last ee 

year we thought that the means of determining the issue of the war was with us. 
We were more confident in this matter last year than in this year”. These words 
appear to breathe some discouragement. Buf this year we secured some results 
which were not existent last year. Russia had been freed from arbitrary rule. 
America joined the Allies. Internal dissensions have sprung up among our 
enemies. Though in Russia Korniloff and his followers were arrested, it 
cannot be said that the trouble is over. Even in the Russian navy some sa 

treachery has prevailed. Until these internal dissensions die out, Russia cannot & 
devote her whole attention to the war. The enemy have taken the Riga region 
and is marching towards Petrograd. The traitors who have been waiting for an 
opportunity are trying to revolt against the Government and gain their object. 
nless tlie Russian army strongly resists the enemy near Riga, it will not be 
possible to save the Petrograd road from the clutches of the enemy. It ma 
certainly be said that Russia will not be a help to the Allies at present. It will / 

be enough to see that Russia does not help the enemy. see 


There is a greater source of fear than Russia. However we may explain the 2 
matter away; it is not well to underrate the havoc caused by the German 
submarines to the ships of the Allies. If the Allies should win a complete victory : 
in France, they have to put an end to this danger from the submarines... The loss 
from the sinking of the British vessels every week is not accurately given. 
Vessels of “1,600” tons or more may mean 5,000 or 10,000 tons. The exact 
amount of loss can only be known by tons. The Germans have published how 
many ships of the Allies they have sunk. According to their figures 5,041,100 
tons of Allies’ vessels were sent to the bottom of the sea till the end of June last. 

It may be said that more than a seventh of the merchant vessels was 
drowned. . . If the Germans should act in the future as they have done 
hitherto, it will not be possible to supply the deficiency caused by the loss. The 
Americans also should set about constructing new vessels. America has under- 
taken to send at least ten lakhs of soldiers to Europe. If such an army should 2. 
come to Europe with the necessary war material, ships to the extent of 50 lakhs 
of tons are required. In 1916, the Americans were able to construct only 531, 000 
tons. They say that they will be able to construct 1,400,000 tons this year, and 
20 lakhs in 1918. This augurs good. 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 25th September, says with reference to the Angie, 
terms of peace proposed by the enemy :—No self- g. 5, sin, 1917. 
respecting nation will accept such disgraceful ; 
terms. The Americans and the French think that such peace proposal is but an 
imposition, It is said that the Pope will send another peace proposal. . . 
The English have scored some successes. The Germans were not able to main- | 
tain their positions. The enemy’s soldiers were slain in large numbers. x 
We thought that under the authority of Kerensky, the army question would be — 
satisfactorily settled and the internal dissensions will be reduced. But such a 6 
result was prevented by the quarrels between N and Korniloff. Then we 
hoped that all disputes would be settled under the leadership of Alexoff. But he 
and Kerensky did not agree and therefore he |resigned. The resignation was 
accepted. . . The Russians persist that in the proposed democratic conference 
in Russia, all energy should be concentrated on the war. The decisions of this 
conference will help on the advance of the Russians. The Germans are seeking 
peace in war: Bat the Allies should not enter into a peace until their object 
is gained. They should put down German militarism, maintain the independence 
of small States and see that war is not waged once again. 


The war. 


9. The Sudarsini, of the 15th September, reproduces from the Kisima-  svvizem, 


lrika the article on “ the sebret endeavour of the Vsw=srcyspuram, 
san secret endeavour of the 83 ” already abstracted on page 2324 of the Sep. 16tb, 1917 
weekly report. 1 
2. 
foe . 
1 


Heu Nax, 
Madras, 
Sep. 24th, 1917. 


Swabksaurraan, 


Sep. 26th, 1917. 
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II.—Homsz ADMINISTRATION. | 
(a) Police, 


10. In commenting on the report of the work of the Presidency Police in 
‘Whe Madras Presidency Police. 1916 and the review of the Government thereon the 
Ane Madras * residency ones. Hindu Wesan, of the 24th September, observes :— 
A copy of the “ interesting” report of the Inspector-General of Police, as the 
Government characterise it, has not been received by us. The Government 
usually do not send copies of poe r Administration Reports to the verna- 
cular papers. These receive only a copy of the Government review on these 
reports. We do not see why copies of the reports themselves should not be sent 
to the vernacular dailies, while they are sent to other dailies conducted in English. 
Coming to the review, we see therefrom that the cost of the department in 1916 
exceeded that in 1915 by 2 lakhs, though there were not many changes in the 
establishment. This excess is attributed to the increase of the salaries of con- 
stables. ‘True, the pay of the constable has been raised. But we will confidently 
say that it has not been raised to such an extent as to make the post of a constable 
sufficiently attractive to educated persons. As even a labourer earns not less than 
Rs. 10 a month, we do not think educated persons will come forward to enlist as 
constables unless the pay of the appointment is raised to not less than Rs. 15. It 
is thé low pay of the present-day constable and his illiteracy which account for 
his taking bribes, without feeling the ignominy of it. It 1s on account of this 
again that the constables now are, not able to act on their own initiative. If, on 
the other hand, these have read up to the Matriculation or the school-final standard 
and if their salaries are also increased, the report of the work of the Police of this 
Presidency will be a different one from what it is now. According to the existing 
system, the head constables are recruited from the constables ;j but the head 
constables are not promoted as Sub-Inspectors. We understand that a scheme of 
recruiting head constables from educated youths and promoting some head 


constables as Sub-Inspectors is under consideration. This is no doubt a desirable 
reform. 


Adverting to the same subject, the Swadesamilran, of the 25th September, 
says: —It is stated that the increase of two lakhs in the cost of the department 
is due to the increase of the pay of the constables. But the said increase does 
not seem to have improved the condition or the nature of the constabulary in 
any way; for there has been practically no tangible increase in their pay, 
as while their original pay has gone up a bit, they ‘have Jost the famine batta 
which they were getting before. The expectation of the authorities that an 
increase in the pay of the constabulary will attract proper mon does not seem 
to have been fulfilled. The reason for |this is the arduous nature of the duties 
of the constables and the restrictions imposed on him, which are not present 


in other avocations. All those entering the Police Department should have 


had some education and should be capable of realising their duties and per- 
forming them with the consciousness that they are the servants of |the public, 
and the constables and the head constables should, it will be admitted by all, 
know at least to read and write. From the report for 1916, we see that out of 
3,416 head constables and 26,373 constables, 29 and 3,035 persons respectively are 
entirely illiterate. The Inspector-General of Police himself admits that these 
figurés cannot be relied upon and that of those who are said to be literate, many 
actually know only to sign their names. But the work to be turned out by people 
with these qualifications is not an ordinary one. It is due to their lack of proper 
education, that they do not realise the importance of their work and lose their 
regard by taking to corrupt practices., Therefore the respect of the people for 
this force cannot increase, unless their pay and other conveniences are such as to 
attract sufficient! educated men. | 
Coming to the village epee though the rules insist upon these being treated 
with courtesy and regard by the ordinary police, the question is whether the 
‘complaint that these rules are not observed in practice has entirely disappeared. 
Generally speaking, if the work of the Police is to be done satisfactori y, the 
co-operation of the public is also necessary. The Police complain that they do 
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not have the co-operation and support of the public. But the question is whether 
they really seek such co-operation and support. If they do, there will be no lack 
of it. They should also have a confidence in the public. Though we heartily 
concede that the.members of the police force should be given proper salaries and 
conveniences, we have to ask whether the condition ant nature ot the force have 
improved and the regard the people have for the force has increased in proportion 
to the annual increase in the expenditure incurred for it. If, without mutual 
confidence, the number of the secret police is increased. with a distrust in the 


ple and unnecessary annoyance and hardship are caused to them, how can they 
E to be satisfied or pleased with the police force? g | 


(6) Courte. 
11. Referring to the mage J Mr. Justice Sadasiva Ayyar’s remarks in his Mamokama, 
. judgment in the Erode Home Rule flag” case, Sep. 26th, 1917. 
472 1 Hy ony thoy the Manorama, of the 25th September, writes oe 
a This opinion of the Honourable Judge deserves the 
attention of all the Magistrates and Police officers. All the uurest that we hear 
of is the result of their unnecessary interference in petty matters, which rouse . 
those that are sleeping into action. It will be a good thing indeed if they will 


et learn that such actions of the Magistrates and the Police tend to create 
— of, rather than maintain, peace. 


(d) Education. 
12. Under this heading, a correspondent to the Andhraprakasika, of the 2let rn 
. September, says: — The education now given Sep. let, 1917. 


the Government to girls is not only unprofitable 
but it also introduces into our society the evil customs of the west. If our sister 
should be trained like Sita and other great women of puranic fine, the present 
education should be shoved aside. They should be given national education if 
they are to be made real Indian women. A 


| The Swadesamitran, of the 21st September, reproduces in Tamil a lecture ii, 
on National education ”’ delivered by Mr. A. Ranga- Sep. 216, 1917. 
swami Ayyangar at the Sourashtra High School, 

‘Madura, on the 16th idem, which appears in the Hindu of the 20th idem. 


13. The Stadesamitran, of the 22nd September, reproduces in Tamil a de 


telegraphic communication on this subject published Sep. 22nd, 1937. 
Palghat College muddle. in New India of the same date. ä 


In reproducing in its own words the substance of the above communication, Ln“ 
the Lokopakari, of the 24th September, expresses the hope that the Government Sep. 2th, 1817. 
will interfere and restore order in the Palghat College, as the conduct of the 
Principal has caused much dissatisfaction and excitement among the people of 
the locality. 


National education. 


The Prapanchamitran, of the 25th Septem- PI-, 
Palghat College muddle. ber, reproduces the comments of the Lokopakart of Sep. 25th, i917. 
the 24th idem on this subject. 


14. Adverting to the statement said to have been made by His Excellency — , 


the Viceroy at the recent Educational Conference Sep. srd, 1917. 
2 as the medium of held at Simla that English and not the vernaculars 
psi should be the common language of this country, 
‘the Vaisyainitron, of the 8rd September, observes :—If, as suggested by the bure- 
aucracy, all ‘the people of this country should, without any exception, learn 
English and understand the political affairs of the country, it will take fifteen 


centuries more to do so ; for, according to their own figures, only 10 per cent of the : 
population have learnt English during the last 150 years, and there is no doubt that it a 


take about 1,500 years more for the remaining 90 per cent to learn English and 

me experts therein. These will, thereafter, become fit for Home Rule. The 
hardships experienced by our students in acquiring this education or really 
indescribable. As, except in the case of those who can afford to spend adequately 
on education, the children of the poor people have to live upon coolie labour from 
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their séventh year, night schools should be started in every village to impart free 
and compulsory education to these children. It is also essential that, in addition 
to this education, instruction should be given to them in such ‘minor industries 
as their means would permit them to follow without any help from others, 
Similarly, in the case of secondary education also, should industrial education be 
imparted to the students along with English education, it will indeed be a great 
help to such of the youngsters as cannot successfully prosecute their studies beyond 
their secondary school course. It will be highly beneficial to translate into the 
vernaculars and prescribe as text books lessons on industrial subjects to the coolies 

receiving elementary education. If education on political affairs and instruction 
in industries are given to the poopie in the vernaculars and if they are generally 
allowed to use their own vernaculars restricting the use of the English language 
to all correspondence with higher officers only, it is quite certain that even men 
residing in the rural parts will soon become fit to exercise their right to elect such 
educated men as are desirous of entering the Legislative Councils in the Presidency 
towns. 


Poana- 15. The Purnachandrodayam, for August, complains that the education now 
W «am imparted in India is such that no Indian can, with 


August 1817. The present system al eden. ad head, claim his nationality and that, as the 
Indian element is not prominent in the subjects taught, the teachers who teach 
them or the officials that control education, the Indians get denationalised by this 
system. The paper also says that the evils of the existing system arise from the 
fact that, when schools were established here originally by the English Govern- 
ment, it was more with the idea of getting English-knowing clerks to do their 


ry Work than to inculcate western civilisation to the people. 
1 16. In reproducing in Tamil an article contributed to the London Times by 


Mr. J. D. Anderson of Cambridge under this 
heading, in which he condemns the present practice 
in India of setting a higher value upon English 
than the vernaculars, attributing it to the Universities insisting on education 
being imparted only through English and to the recognition by the State of 
English as its language for all purposes and suggests that, if steps are taken by 
the Government to encourage the study of the vernaculars, it will help the 
smooth progress of the administration, the Swadesamitran, of the 22nd September, 
observes that the remarks of this gentleman can, with advantage, be pondered 
over not only by the educational and administrative authorities but also by the 


Ma , . 
Sep. 22nd, 1917. The vernaoulall and the Pro- 


vincial autonomy. 


Whi people. 

17 (i — 17. The Vaisyamitran, of the 10th September, says that the Indian Universi- 

} 1 „ beg 28, . e ties of the present day are only such in name, as, 
) | ore 2 Maha Vidyalaya, instead of imparting instruction in Indian sciences 


and arts, they are only preparing people to be clerks 
| or vakils for generations, and remarking that many eminent men, actuated by the 
* new spirit that has arisen in this country and feeling that the modern universities 
eq! 4 conducted by foreigners are not so very suitable to the life of the people, are 
spending their lifetime in improving the state of affairs, refers to the Préma Maha 
fidyalaya started in 1909 at Brindhaban by a philanthropist, where every kind of 
education is given to all classes irrespective of caste or creed, as an instance in 

point. : 
Aspmaravaxs, 138. The Andhrapairika, of the 22nd September, reports:—-Mr. Siva Rao of 
Rep. sand 1917. G.0. No. 559. the staff of New India to have exhorted the students 
| : ' at Calicut to memorialise the Government of 
Madras on the subject of G. O. No. 559 following the example of the Madras 

4 students who * to the statement of Mr. Siva Rao, intended to do so. 

Auen, 19, The Andhrapatrika, of the 25th September, reports Mr. Jinarajadas to 
Bep. 25th, 1917. Indian Universities. have said in a meeting at the Gokhale Hall: — The 
rn . Universities should help students to ‘realise Indian 
ideals and maintain Indian character. The Indian Universities rest satisfied with 
turning out clerks, but a true University should devote all its energy in training 
men to be patriots. Indian Universities should try to make the minds of ‘students 
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at one with the minds of their ancestors, :and for this education should be 
imparted trough the medium of the vernaculars. But where should the English 


Professors: go if education is imparted, in the vernaculars. If they wish the 
‘welfare of — they should show self-sacrifice. : 


20. The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 22nd September, writes:—As a result of 


EAE the order of Government forbidding students to 

Students and politics. 8 attend political meetings, numerous students, in the 
belief that national service is better than working for University degrees, are 
giving up studies in order to join political work. The ‘ Home Rulers” are taking 


* 


them into their fold. Students would do well to obey the order of the Govern- 


ment until they complete their studies and take their degrees and then join Home 
Rule. The orders of Government should be obeyed even if they be unjust or 
autocratic. We should persevere in such a way that the Governm̃ent may alter 
guch orders of their own accord. 


21. Swadeshabhimani, of the 21st September, writes: — The rate of educa- 
tional progress in India as indicated by the 
statistics for the year 1915-16 which have just been 
issued is profoundly disappointing. While some would urge that there should be 
two or three schools in every village, it will be admitted that ,it is reasonable to 
expect that there should be at least one school for every village. At present, 
however, there is one school on an average for three villages; one for every 
11 square miles; which shows how deplorable is the prevailing state of things in 


this respect. We must observe that this rate of progress is hardly complimentary 
to the authorities concerned. 2 


( Local and Municipal. 


22. Referring to the resolution in the Madras Corporation meeting urging 

: the removal of the tramway line in Chintadripet, 

aan tramway line, Chinta- the Andhrapatrika, of the 22nd September, says: 
a The Corporation and the Tramway Company have 
approved of the proposal to remove the line and laying a new line past the 
Penitentiary and the Government House bridges b widening the bridges. 
But the Government have not yet sent their orders. They, perhaps, mean to,say 
that this will not be possible during these war times. When it was possible during 
the war to widen the bridge on the Hugli, it is ridiculous to say that we have to 
wait till the war is over to widen two small bridges on the Cooum. May 


the Government pass orders soon in this matter and free the people from 
inconvenience. 


23. Referring to the inadequate supply of water oR 2 and to the 

; impurity of the water supplied, the Axdhrapairtka 

Water-gnpply in Madras. of the Nach September, observes that the profit is 

not proportionate to the large amount of people’s money spent on the water- 

works, and hopes that by the endeavours of the committee appointed to enquire 
into the matter, a sufficient supply of pure water will be available in future. 


24. In commenting upon the report on the administration of the Palghat 

„ Palehat Münieivali Municipality for the year 1916-17, the Lokapra- 

DR nnr kasam, of the 24th September, points out that the 

sanitary condition of the town is very deplorable, and that in no other munici- 

pality is the lighting ment so bad as in this, and observes that the 

administration Wes not, on the whole, a satisfactory one, though the report has 
n written with a view to gloss over its defects. 2 


( General. 


25. The Swadesamitran, of the 20th A h writes: — The vituperative 

The Vineroy as , speech of Sir Michael O’Dwyer in the Imperial 
Ind aud some Anglo- Jogislative Council has caused unbearable pain to 
the people throughout the country. Mr. Lowndes, 
Fo Presided on the day, allowed Sir Michael, either because he did not realise 


responsibili 


Educational progress in India. 


Vor because he wanted to oblige Sir Michael, to abuse the repre- 
i much as he liked. As if to add fuel to the fire, several 
pers 


t 
Anglo-I rs applauded Sir Michael. Our monitor, the Madras Mail 


SwADRSHABHIMANT, ) 
Mangalore, 
Sep. 2ist, 1917. 


ARDHRAPATRIEA, 
Madras, 
Sep. 24th, 1917. 
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SwaDESaMITRAN, 
Sep. 20th, 1917. 
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remarked that-Pandit Malavya, Mr. Jinnah and others, who, unable to put up 
with the insult, tried to condemn the spéech, were not aware of the respect due ty 
a Lieutenant-Governor: We do not know what the erer like the Madras Mail 
think, after seeing the proceedings of the Imperial Legislative Council yesterday, 
when Sir Michael expressed his regret for some of the views expressed by him on 
the previous day having caused pain to some people, and added that he nevér 
meant to wound the feelings of the Honourable Members of the Council. We do 
not know it he thought the Honourable Members were statutes made of stone, or he 
did not understand the meaning of the words used by him. It is a point to be 
noted that, while he posed to express regret for his words, he did not accept that 
there was anything wrong in them. Sir Michael is a member of the Civil Service, 
which thinks that it can never commit a mistake. So the Viceroy should have 
taken a good deal of trouble in making Sir Michael do even this. The subsequent 
speech of the Viceroy shows that he himself thouglit that the words of Sir Michael 
were not enough. The statement of the * that, if he had the least inkling 
of what Sir Michael was going to say, he would not have been absent from the 
meeting on the day, indicates the opinion of the Viceroy that Mr. Lowndes should 
not have allowed Sir Michael to proceed as he did. When the Honourable 
Members rose to a point of order on the ground that Sir Michael’s speech was 
irrelevant and unflecessarily vituperative, Mr. Lowndes ruled that it was quite in 
order. So, Mr. Lowndes seems to lack the required capacity to preside at the 
meetings of the Council in the absence of the Viceroy. Leaving this alone, our 
people are sure to appreciate the present attitude of the Viceroy, as he has 
to show that he realises the feelings of the Indians and has understood that the 
Indians have to be pacified in the interests of the Empire. Once he listens to our 
rayers and accepts them, we become obliged to him and we will be not only 
elpful to the Government but also be a tower of strength to it. It is because 
Lord Hardinge understood this secret that India came forward to render mighty 
aid to the Empire at a critical juncture. The fact of Lord Hardinge having 
respected us and our aspirations did not result in even one among the crores of 
Indians sli mise | the Government of India, and the Government of the country 
was not rendered impossible. But our wise and experienced Madras Mail thinks 
that the course persued by the Government uf India now will make the Govern- 
ment of the country impossible. It says that the question now to he decided is 
whether we are to be governed by a Government or by random public meetings. 
We will answer this question by another, and that is, (should this country 
governed by the bureaucracy acting on the advice of the Anglo-Indians of the 


type of the Madras Mail, who stand aloof from the people, or should it be 


Hiepu Nzsaw, 
Madras 
Sep. 20th, 1917. 


governed, as is the case in England, by public opinion as expressed throughout the 
country”? This psper, which has found out that it is impossible to govern a 
country in accordance with public opinion, makes a proposal and that is the resig- 
nation of all the members of the Government in order to maintain their own 
dignity and the dignity of their seats. This country is being ruled in the name 
of the British public, so, there is nothing unconstitutional in the Government of 
Madras having ‘released Mrs. Bevant on the advice of the Government of India, 
which avted on the — of the Secretary of State for India, who is 
finally responsible to the Parliament, comprising the represéntati ves of the British 
public, for the administration of India. Why should the authorities in Madras 
Tesign on account of ‘this? Why not the Madras Mail,'which is angry with the 
Government for not acting on its advice, and the Auglo- Indians, who agree with 
it, move away to a country where Government can be conducted in accordance 
with their opinion? Then the Government of this country would become very 
easy. It is clear that the Madras Mail is seriously afraid at, if the Indians are 
granted Home Rule, its adherents will have to face many disadvantages. There- 
fore, it is but natural that it should kick up a row. But is it really impossible to 

ply the Indian Press Act, the Defence of India Act or the Indian Penal Code to 
this Mail, ‘which is actively inducing a subordinate Government to resist the 
authority of a superior Government ? 

_ 26. A correspondent of the Hindu Nesan, of the 20th September, * that 


. Mr. Seshasayi, an Engineer, deliv: & leeture on 
A lecture on Home Rule. Home Rule at Tan un tho’ Ricbingpab 
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ae Swadesamitran ae in 2 in its issues of the 20th and 21st 
hte : September the comments of the Englishman of 
Release of Mrs. Besant and Calcutta and the Civil and Mitiiary? Gazette of 
her colleagues. _ Lahore on the ‘release of Mrs. Besant and her 
colleagues, which appear in the Hindu of the 20th and 22nd idem, respectively. 

The Mahavikata Dutan, of the 22nd September, cannot understand the reason 
for this release, and questioning the statesmanship underlying it, observes :—This 
will give dissatisfaction to the Government of Madras, who may complain that 
their prestige has gone, and the Governor and others may offer to ‘resign. 
Besides this, some European Associations and others say that this order interferes 
with the rights of the local Governments and they may send a cable to England 


and bring pressure to bear upon the authorities there. We do not know what 
further mischief is in store. ‘ | | | 


A correspondent of the Hindu Nesan, of the 24th September, reports that 
some of the students of ‘I'richinopoly held a picnic 
party on the banks of the Cauveri to celebrate the 
release of Mrs. Besant from internment. He also observes that, in a procession 
conducted on the 20th idem under the auspices of the local Home Rule League, 
the students present taunted Dr. Rajan, when he advised them not to take part in 
the procession in contravention of the-Government Order, which prohibits them 
from taking part in politics. ; | 
A correspondent to the Axdhrapairika, of the 22nd September, says with 
Mrs B 3 reference to the celebration of the day of release of 
a 4 Mrs. Besant at Guntiir:—The president of the 
meeting of that day remarked as follows :—Christ was subjected to many troubles 
and was crucified and killed. After his demise, his importance has become 
manifest. When a greut deed has to be done, some sacrifice has necessarily to te 
‘made. In yagname our countrymen make sacrifices. In the present great yagnam 
of political agitation, Mrs. Besant was the offering and she sacrificed her body. 
. « Mr. Montagu was the chief cause of Mrs. Besant’s release. He is a friend 
of.the people. He heard our representations and released the interned uncondition- 
ally... Another speaker said :—The authorities here troubled us just as many 
crocodiles troubled the lord of elephants in the Puranas. Just as Krishna protected 
the elephant, Lord Montagu came to our rescue. But Lord Pentland did not 
yield. . Another speaker said :—It is a shame that certain men have * 
themselves as the leaders of non-Brahman Association, saying that they do not 
want Home Rule. This is a clamour raised by Doctor Nayar and others witb a view 
to get knighthoods or be admitted into the Councils. But there is no truth in it. 
Another speaker said: — Our joy is no greater than the joy experienced 
when one regains what he has lost. We did not get N new. We must 
have Home Rule, which is our goal. Only then must we feel really happy. 
Mrs. Besant suffered on our account. | 1 bi 
must work till we attain swaraj. Another speaker said :— 8 power will 
always triumph over that of the Government. We have to develop that strength. 
A few white-men and a few Indians have thrown obstacles in our way. he 
English did not get the country by fighting with us and conquering us. Doctor 
Nayar, Mr. Thiagaraya Chetti and others despatched in the name of a non-Brahman 
Association a telegram stating they did not want Home Rule. Threats were held 
out by them that. His Excellency would resign if Mrs. Besant was released. 
There is a saying that a man seated on an elephant will not fear dogs. Mr. 
Montagu will not yield to their threats. A resolution was passed to the effect that 
the agitation should be continued as ever till swaray is obtained. 
Another resolution was passed requesting the Government to release others 
also who were interned for carrying on political agitation. 
The Kistiapatrika, of the 22nd September, says:—The interned were 
r stitutional agitation was crowned 
o release. with success. The natural love of independence 


Mrs. Besant’s release. 


on the part of the British has been maintained. The self-confidence of the people 


has been confirmed. The power of the rulers cannot, but yield to that ofthe 
people. This is a good ‘sign for the future acquisition of self-government, and is 
4 means of attaining liberty. eit wissen: Se 


Duran, 


Madras, 
Sep. 22nd, 1917. 


Hnmo Nesan, 
Madras, 
Sep. 24th, 1917. 


AnDHRAPATRIEZA, 
Madras, 
Sep. 22nd, 1917. 


We must not give up our agitation but 


KieTwAPATRIKA, 


Bep- 220), 1917. 
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Mysore, 
Sep. 24th, 1917, 
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ABHYUDYA, 
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19th, 1917. 
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Sep. 26th, 1917. 


joined the movement. Un 
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The Desamata, of the 19th . 1 says — M a 5 only | 
| | man in our country who heretofore had 
Release of Mrs. Besant. — great hardships for the sake of the country 
and who boldly manifested self-sacrifice. Mrs. Besant today not only showed 
great self-sacrifice along with her friends on behalf of a great movement, but she 
endered enthusiasm and real patriotism in the heart of every one who had 
: til we reap complete good, we must not give up 
the Home Rule movement, but should support it, and with the help of our leaders 
carry on constitutional agitation. 
The Andhraprakasika, of 3 1 as 5 3 3 
) . this heading :—The people are labouring under the 
ait cat hi ae | doubts, — Mrs. Balkan and her co-workers 
have been released as the Government came to know that they were interned by 
mistake, or whether the lady has given a guarantee to the Government of India 
that she did not intend to conduct ugitation as before. We wish that the Gov- 
ernment of India at least will clear these doubts. 


The Sampad * of the 24th September, * — * Indian 

Press is unanimous in applauding the action of 

e ee eee Government in releasing Mrs. Besant. The Anglo- 

Indian Press on the other hand is deriding the Government. It is deplorable that 
the Anglo-Indians have not even a hundredth part of the loyalty of the Indians. 

The same paper in another article on the subject, referring to the adverse 
comments of the Mnglishman, remarks :—The Indian public do not share the view 
that the Government have made a great blunder in releasing Mrs. Besant, On 
the other hand they are led to believe more firmly than ever that even if the 

ordinary officials make a mistake the Imperial authorities are resolute in vindicat- 
ing justice. 

The paper next referring to the comments of the Madras Mail on the release 
of the interned, remarks:—T'he release has served to establish more firmly than 
ever. the ultimate triumph of the British traditions of justice and has evoked good 
wishes for the glory of the empire in every heart. 


The Sampad Abhyudaya, x me 2 . N writes hog of 1 
A nglo-Indian journalists were i at Mrs. 
* 22 Besant ought Lin to be released, and hat in case 
Mr. r orders her release, he should himself be kept in confinement. Those 
who say these things in regard to the Secretary of State would not hesitate to say 
that even the King should be * into prison if perchance he does anything against 
their wishes in order to uphold justice. The Secretary of State is not the person 
to feel afraid of these useless threats. These journalists may ha ve felt dissatisfied 
with the release of the interned. But we do not think it possible that they can 
‘succeed in sending Mr. Montagu into prison. The traditions of British justice 
are supreme. The British public would always maintain their traditions and 
can never be led away by the sophisms of those whojsubvert them. This is why 
their empire is the most glorious in the world. 


Writing on the same subject, the Sampad Abh 4, of the 25th September, 
remarks :—The release must certainly have been made with the consent of the 


British Cabinet; and nobody can disobey the orders of the Cabinet. We cannot 
help deploring the ignorance of the 1 

they 5 pertain ver 2 r as well as the Empire has resources — 
enough to enable ndians an lo-Indians to prosper peacefully together. 
It is scarcely ‘fair therefore that 2 should. tblak that — 
should prosper and that the Indians should remain their servants. We must 
affirm that this attitude on their part can never do them ls it possible for 
a few thousand people to remain in opposition to a Popa tion of 30 crores and 


live without its co-operation? We regret to see that point did not occur 
em. ä 


om eee : After announcing in prominent headlines the news of the release of Mrs. 
Sep. Bist, 1917. The release of Mrs. Besant. 


Besant, etc., the Stwadeshabhimani,’of the 2st 
The eclipse i September, in a leading article (under tho heading 
© eeiipse is past. What next!”), expressing its exultation at the release, 


o-Indians which makes them boast that 


~ -_— ao si, ee a ji —_, — —, 
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observes :— The authorities are as much entitled to our congratulations for order- 
ing the release, as oer were responsible for the accusations regarding the 
internments. We must also congratulate Mrs. Besant, etc., on their being able to 
renew their work for the cause to which they have pledged themselves. Her 
constitutional methods had been enveloped in the clouds of suspicion on the part 
of the authorities. The release makes it evident therefore that these clouds have 
been dispelled and that her methods are considered unobjectionable. This 
recognition of the righteous and constitutional nature of the cause ought therefore 
to give us greater joy than the release itself; and that is why there is so much 
rejoicing in every corner in the country. The release of Mr. Mahomed Ali and 
his brother as well as the 500 political prisoners of Bengal which is shortly to be 
effected will redouble these rejoicings. Both the sorrow caused by the eclipse and 
the joy caused by its. termination are but passing phases of the mind. It is 
unmanly to éngross one-self too long in these things. The eclipse is past. What 
next. Are we to re main revelling in this joy or have we any further duty to do? 
Shortly Mr. Montagu will come to this country. It behoves our leaders now to 
direct their attention to matters of greater moment, such as the formulatiogof the 
demands in regard to Home Rule, and to the importance of causing Mrs. Besant, 
who has suffered so much for the cause, to be the President of the next Congress 
and of making their representations to Mr. Montagu through her. 


The paper also repo rts demonstrations of the joy in the town of Mangalore, 
such as the distribution of sweets by the traders at the port and of placards 
with band playing. 


In an article announcing the news of the release of Mrs. 2 — 

Vokkaligara Patrike, of the 26th September, dwells 

The release of Mrs. Besant. on the magnitude of the reception given to her on 

her arrival at Madras, and remarks that it points to the extent to which the 

feeling of patriotism has been aroused among the people. The paper congratu- 
lates the interned on their release. | | : 


Referring to the Madras Mails adverse comments 1 release of 
Th n Mrs. Besant, etc., the Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 
8 27th September, writes: — The Anglo-Indians write 
to the effect that the Home Government was wrong to have granted the prayer of 


the Indians regarding the release and that Mr. Montagu should be kept in. 


confinement. this is done, the Cabinet Ministers who gave him the order, and 
His Majesty the King who sanctioned the order.and the Members of Parliament 
and the British public shall all have to be confined likewise. People who argue 
in this fashion can hardly be deemed sane. They should be sent into a lunatic 
asylum. Else they should be required to give security against any untoward 
results of their vituperations. Mr. Montaga thinks of coming to India after 
ascertaining the views of the Parliament at its sitting next month. If the 
haughtiness of these people should continue as at present, Mr. Montagu will 
obtain powers to deal with these journalists as he should. It is imperative that 
there should be no distinction of race, caste or creed in the British empire and that 
all should be treated alike. All Anglo-Indian journalists should therefore be 
required to furnish security which they should forfeit in case they write against 
the Government. 


Referring to the release of Mrs. Besant, the Yogakshemam, of the 21st 


Mrs, Besant’s release. September, writes:—Some people say that the, 


| Madras Government tried their best. to make the 
release a conditional one, to which, however, the Government of India did not 
agree, and that the delay in setting her at liberty was due to the correspondence 
on the subject between the two Governments. How much truth there is in all 
this, we do not know, and it is no use dwelling upon the past. . The lady had to 
lose her freedom for 93 days; the Indian leaders had to labour hard for her 
release; and they have achieved what they desired. What remains to be done is 


ai Government and the people to join hands and work for the advancement 
of India. | 


Voxan 
PaTRixs, 
lore Oi * 
Sep. 26th, 1917. 


Saur an 
Amtunara, 
Mysore, 
Sep. 27th, 1917. 


Yooaxsusuax, 
Tricbur, 


Sep. 2let, 1917. 
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Under the heading Mrs. Begant's Return “, the Lokaprakasam, of the 
‘Mrs. Besant h return. 8 24th ember; has the followin in English i— 


dhe unconditional release of Mrs. Beanie Besant and 


het co-workers in Messrs. Wadia and Arundale from the unpopular internment, 


as well as their return to the scene of their /active labours last Friday morning, is 
a sufficient testimony ‘to the splendid triumph of lawful, constitutional and 
persistent oo in which the whole Indian Empire has been ceaseless] 
‘engaged. Mr. Montagu and Lord. Chelmsford have now laid the intelligent 
Indian public under a deep debt of obligation disregarding the empty threats of 
Anglo-Indian reactionaries, who have been chiefly instrumental“ in jeopardising 
the peaceful administration of the country, and by releasing the great personality 
whose life of austerity and self-abnegation has beén solely devoted to the social, 
religious, educational and political advantement pf Indians. 

It then quotes Mrs. Honea message to New India. Such is the noble view 
she takes of the whole matter, even tho i the reaetienary Mail and its votaries 
are still taking the uncompromising ‘Attitude by. inciting. His Excellency Lord 
Pentland and his colleagues to tender their sg aren. protest against the 
release of that venerable’ und venerated lady, That omniscient Anglo-Indian 
journal which pretends to be in the secrets of the authorities should so construe 
the present order is to set at naught the, authority ofthe Provincial Government 


is indeed to be pitied. According to the constitutional position of affairs, the 


Government of this country, A Aud Proviheialf are subject both, to the 
control of a higher authority, which they are bound to obey. Here, in the present 
instance, the Supreme Government has proclaimed a kind of amnesty to certain 


persons, and it is none of the “business of the local Government ‘to stand against 


such a declaration of amnesty. It is a matter of ‘policy embarked on by that 
Government when they are satisfied.that the restraints on the liberty of certain 
an may be removed for allaying discontent and restoring agreeable conditions. 
he occasion for exercising such a prerogative occur. few and far between, and 
ry senseless protest against the exereise of that is bound to meet with ignoble 


The unprecedented demonstration of popular confidence; love and esteem 
that was manifest on the occasign of\the arrival of the three’ patriots at Madras, 
was a sufficient proof of the pop ‘of the authorities“ action. 

* tee 1 ee ar 8 FS Sa . 

__ Further, the agitation as well ag the magnificent reception’ is proof positive 
of the awakening of thé political conscipusness of our great countrymen, irre- 
spective of creed or class. It was more than-enough to substantiate that it is not 
a microscopic minority“, or (d small but noisy clique”: that stood at the back 
of the strong movement Mrs. Besant, has been leading, We very gladly welcome 
back Mrs. Besant and her ‘associates to the front sr of active public workers 
from the secluded scene of their internments and wishlthem and tlieir noble cause 
all strength and success, 1’ We congratulate the authorities eoncerned also on the 
wisdom they have brought to play in the recent act of theirs, and fully hope that 
as a result of this act eee ee which is a ‘sufficient proof of the earnest- 
ness of Lord Chelmsford’s promise of forward policy to be followed in the Indian 
administration, Our amm will enjoy greater peace, contentment, progress 
and happiness in a remarkable measufe so as to vouchsafe the harmony between 
the Government and the governed. Peg N 


a : is 3 25 * ‘Om Bande Mataram. 
28. The ‘Swadeshamitran, of Wie: bth September, ireprodvces in Tamil the 
bla wa: proceedings of a~public/ meeting held at Gowri 
— tM Besant and: Vilas! Royapet,:on-;the 28rd idem to welcome 
dae 2 Mrs. Besant and her two colleagues, in which Sir 


8. Sabrahman ya Ayyar, as chairman, is reported to have invited the attentign of the 
du gt, to the words of Ghilam Husain jut before his death; ( Agitae, victor 
18 nig N an ie. ose 0 18 1 dor ji, “ A iti 1 . 

Wake and appealed to them 3 n 


— until Muhammad Ali and 
ent. 


Spaukat Ali were relgased from their internm 
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) 29. The Swadesamitran, of the 22nd September, reproduces in Tamil the 

28 ; , comments of the Civil and Military Gazette and the 
| Sir Michael O Dwy er's speech. Pioneer on the. regret expressed by Sir Michael 
O'Dwyer about some of the observations made by him in the course of a speech 
recently delivered by him in the Imperial Legislative Counèil, which are published 
in the Hindu of the 22nd and 21st idem, respectively. . . 


Referring to Sir mn — spesch in the Imperial Legislative 
ob i i 8 ouncil and to his subsequent apology, the Mano- 
Sir Michael O Dwyer's speech. rama, of the 21st September, observes that Sir 
Michael must have now learned that if one were to blurt out something thought- 
lessly, one would have to regret it afterwards. 


Referring to Sir prety hain ba speech in the Imperial Legislative 
rn ouncil, the Uttara Taraka, of the 22nd September 
Sir Michael O * ersspeech. writes :—It is said that certain pro-Besantists in the 
Imperial Council have not relished this speech. These people will not like those 
who express their views so openly and candidly. At this crisis of the British 
Government our duty is to i them in all possible ways. When a man is ill, 


would it not be very ungrateful on the part of his sons to be pointing out his 
mistakes, instead of attending to his wants ? 


30. The Swadesamitrun, of the 21st September, reproduces in Tamil the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting of the non-Brahmans held 
on the 20th idem in the Gokhale Hall appearing in 
the Hindu of the 22nd September, and comments thereon in the following 
strain :—It is the telegram sent by Mr. Tyagaraya Chettiyar to the Secretary of 
State for India A ela the repressive measures of the Government and object- 
ing to the introduction of political reforms, that has stirred up all the people to 
activity, irrespective of educational qualifications, wealth or status. Yesterday’s 
meeting was in a way indicative of the patriotic fervour of the people of this 
Presidency and their excitement at the cable sent by Mr. Chettiyar in their name. 
If the English officials, who say that others than Brahmans do not want political 
reforms, had been present at this meeting, they would have realised how they 
have all along been acting under a wrong notion. We are really glad that an 


* 


The non-Brahman meeting. 


association has been formed with the name of the Madras Presidency Association 


with the object of promoting the educational, social and political advancement 
of the non-Brahmans of this Presidency. Though we accept the view expressed 
by Lodd Govinda Das that there was no necessity for a separate association for 
the non-Brahmans and that the interests of the non-Brahmans could well be safe- 
guarded by existing institutions such as the Madras Mahajana Sabha, no ono can 
deny that the bureaucracy, either believing the deceitful tactics played by some 
in the name of the South Indian People’s Association, which claims to represent 
40 millions of non-Brahmans, or pretending to do so, began to ignore our political 
aspirations. It is clear from the speech delivered by Lord Pentland in May last, 
making light of our political agitation, that he believed the traitorous movement 
set on foot in Madras by some pretenders to be a true one. In replying to the 
resolution of the Hon’ble Mr. B. N. Sarmain the Imperial Legislative Council 
condemning the recommendation of the Public Services Commission that there 
should be a preponderance of Europeans in the Civil Service and the Police 
Department, e Hon’ble Mr. Couchman, who represents the Madras Government 
in that Council, stated that, as there was a difference of opigjon between the 
Brahmans and non-Brahmans in Madras, Mr. Sarma’s resolution could not be 
taken to have the support of all the Indians. The Hon’ble Mr. V. S. Srinivasa 
iyar gave a proper reply to this. When, at the very moment that Mr. Srini- 
vasa Sastriyar stated in the Imperial Legislative Council. that the party of 
Justice represented only a few, that the real non-Brahman party was in the 
forming and that the latter would uphold the views of the Congress, a new 
association of non-Brahmans was started in the Gokhale Hall, no other argument 
is needed to prove the necessity for this association. We, therefore, heartily 
approve of its having come into existence. 
The Hindu Nesan also reproduces the proceedings of the non-Brahman meet- 
ing referred to above in its issues of the 21st and 22nd instant. 
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SwaDEsaMITRAR, 
Madras, 

Sep. 22nd, 1917. 


Manana, 
Sep. 21st, 1917. 


Urrana Tana, 


Parur, 
Sep. 22nd, 1917. 
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The HKistnapatriku, of the 22nd September, publishes a letter in which 
3 the writers, 17 in number, disown the leadership of 
The non-Brahman movement. Doctor Nayar and Rao Bahadur Thiagaraya Chetti, 
already abstracted from the Andhrapatrika of the 19th idem, on page 2405 of the 

weekly report. : : 
The Andhrapatrika, of the 24th September, publishes a resolution of the 
: Madras Presidency Association over the signatures 
of the. President, etc., which oe :—T hose who 
have signed below criticise the “‘ ridiculous ” words of the Hon'ble Mr. Couchman 
in the Imperial Legislative Council.. His statements are groundless. The 
persons who, according to his words, represent 97 per cent of the population of 
South India are, in the opinion of non-Brahmans, hostile and insincere in repre- 
senting the views of the non-Brahmans of South India, in matters conducing to 

the welfare of the people. 

Hipv Nzsax, 31. Adverting to this lottery, the Hiadu Nesan, of the 20th September, 


observes :—We cannot but say that on account of 
The Pudukköttai War Loan this) lottery, many poor people will have to lose the 


A new non-Brahman movement. 


Lottery. e savings of their hard labour. Should similar 

* lotteries be started in quick succession in the Native States, great hardships might 

ry : be caused to the poor people who get no prize Further, in Pudukköttai a large 

pe ce ee amount does not seem to have been realised through this lottery, and with this, 

| N. we trust, will subside the eagerness to run public lotteries. 

Darmes, 32. Adverting to a meeting of the Home Rulers reported to have been held 

Sep. 20th, 1917 ~ ‘at Tirevannimalai on the 16th September to 

a A Home Rule meeting at celebrate the Home Rule Day ”, a correspondent 
Tiruvannamalai. | . 


of the Dravidan, of the 20th idem, characterises the 
Home Rule flag said to have been hoisted on ‘that day as the flag indicative of 
* danger and obser ves: — Some of the: words * ee by the Home Rulers in the 
course of their speech on the occasion created hatred towards the Government. 
These Home Rulers are carrying on their work, se boldly that others begin to 
doubt the existence of Government, and it is expected that this doubt will be 
cleared soon. Why have not the Government come forward to haul down the 
3 Heme Rule flags flying in this pic, while similar flags were hauled down in 

N Erode and Coimbatore? Nake © | 23 


Damen, 


33. Referring to a Home * en ? a have been held at wipe 

2 1917. . chetti yam on the 9th Septem ber 1917 and to 
we 98 6 + me ; Rule meeting at the peaches delivered at the meeting by Mr. B. V. 
"Pay Wee a Narasimha Achariyar (sic) and Doctor Varadarajulu 
Nayudu, a correspondent of the Dravidun, of the 20th idem, gays that he left the 
XT meeting tlie moment he found that Doctor Varadarajulu Repnik was likely 

to create hatred towards the Government and to wound the feelings of those who 


sympathised with the Dravidians. : 
Daavipar, 34. In the course of a leaderette under this heading, the Dravidan, of the 20th 
gop. 30th, 1937. Wen. ezptember, refers to the public meeting held in the 


rai Gokhale Hall by the Home Rulers to convey their 

congratulations to Mrs. Besant on her release at which Sir S. Subrahmania Ayyar 

8 is said to have spoken vehemently, qondemning the trend of the order (of release 
.. aufl the weakness of the Government, and lwelling upon the advice convey 

to New India by Mrs. Besant not “ to crow’ about the release, hopes that Home 

Rulers would act upon this advice and avoid unneécéssary disturbnee. 

„ 35. A correspondent of the Dravidan, of the 20th 


September, invites the 


wp. 20th, 1917. rode and Home Ral Attention ofthe. Government to the eohduct of 
sy 1 * 1 aa Mx. 8.8. Venkataramana Ayyar.of Erode, who is 
_ >. alleged to have arbitrarily entered the municipal choultey at Erode, stuck to it on 
«=, »~.the ground that he was a Brahman, in the absence of Mr. Sambasiva Mudaliyar, 


te new Tahsildar, who was halting there wi OT, we . 

„ vice -chairman, tracing the inci 988 to 828 2 Pet tbe Bens JN 
deu, Tebeildar having replaced Mr. Setu i ar, who was ‘trans fro 
the Home Rule party. vee | 
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36. A correspondent of the —— of L for July, dilates upon the mme r 
: ibe necessity and advisability of the Co-operative “Orman 
| 2 nn Societies in this Presidency investing — 5 f =, 
8 funds in the War Loan as desired by the Registrar, 8 
= those * 4 Fresidencies have done, , they would thereby have a better 5 
security for their funds, in that the security offered by the Urban Bank where 
their funds n me funds of the Bank while the security, if 
they are inv in Fos ce Cash certificates, will be the G 
India and the entire wealth of India. i W 


37. Another e — —— of or Gee for July; attributes 
8 wake insatisfactory work of the credit side of the 
o e * Co-operative Societies and the large amount of 
_  umrecovered loans to the apathy of the panchayats 
on account of their not being remunerated for their services, and suggests that the 
existing state of affairs can improve only by the members of Co-operative Societies es. 
being all of them educated, which will be possible only if they get out of Govern- a 
ment . ö 28 
38. Referring to the nee ae by the Hon’ble Mr. B. N. Sarma in the — , 
a 5 : mperi islative Council that the recommenda- Sep. And, 1917. 
E and higher appoint- tion of the Public Services Commission that the Say 9 b 
— ; Indians should not be given more than 25 per cent i 
of the higher appointments in the Police and Civil Services, the Swadesamitran, — 
of the 22nd September, observes:-+The object of this resolution was only that 
the number of higher appointments available for any community in these ser vicas 
should not be based on a racial distinction and that the Indians should be given Ae 
these appointments whenever capable hands were available. Till now, the * 
administration was carried on in this country with an apparent difference between 
the rulers and the ruled, the latter being always suspected a little by the former. 
That this time is past is betokened by the announcement of the British Govern- 125 
ment that the aim of their administration is that the Indians should have Home 5 8 
Rule in course of time and that is why the elected members urged in the Council 
for the appointment of duly qualified Indians to higher posts in the service, 
which are now held by Anglo-lndians. But the Hon’ble Mr. Bray, the Chairman | 
of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, opposed the resolution and pleaded that og. 
the British should preponderate in the administrative services in order to safeguard 80 
the interests of Anglo-Indians. But in the same breath he accepted the ideal of 
the grant of Home Rule to India. How can these two views be reconciled? If 
Home Rule is granted, then Indians will naturally preponderate in the services, 
as they form a large "percentage of the population, and we do not know how 
Mr. Bray expents the interests of the Anglo-Indians to be safeguarded then. Is not 
the announcement that Indians can have Home Rule based on the confidence that 
they would properly attend to the interests of the British Empire? That confidence 
by itself should be taken to be a guarantee for the interests of the Anglo-Indians 
here being aaf Neither the administrative work nor the neee 
of the Indians till now give xopm to any suspicion to the contrary. There is no 
justification whatever for thinking that the moment they get the responsibility of 
the Government in their own hands, the Indians will begin to impede European 
trade. Sotho reasonable cause for the Anglo-lndians is tp seek for their cgmmunity 
being properly represented and not to plead for their influence being maintained in 
the services, just when the principle of conferring responsible appointments on Indians 
in view of the ideal of Home Rule, is given effect to. We think Mr. Bray voiced 
anly the opinion of a few members of his community, in the strong language he 


used in ing the resolution ; inns tonne Sur Misha O’Dwyer vehemently 
ariticissd the principles of Indian leaders and the Home Rule movement some 
days deck and the Madras Mail, posing to maintain the prestige of the bureau. 
‘eracy, calls upon the Governor af Madras, nay the English officials in all 


provinces, to immediately as a protest against the action of the Govern- 
ment ot India and the Secretary of State in having compelled the Government of 
Madras to release Mrs. Besant and her colleagues—which advice, we may state 
definitely, ‘for aught we know, not be acted Men by His Excellency the 
Governor—the 7 speech of the Viceroy, the ael 


_ 


statement of Sir 


. 


Swabssamrraan, 


Madras, 
Sep. 24th, 1917. 
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an O”Dwyer that he would abide by the views of the Viceroy and the refutation of x 


the attitude df the Madras Mail by the Madras Times, the Times of Ceylon and 
the Capital of ‘Calcutta show that the majority of the Anglo-Indians have a brohder 
outlook of things. Ki * et . cit 
39,-The ‘Swadesamitran, of the 24th September, reports the Wationa! 
„ Weekly, an English paper, to have written ag 
The internment orders and the follows on the internment orders and the bureau- 
pean Fa oe ae cracy :—What happens to Mrs. Besant and her 
colleagues mayt not appear so important. But the world may be surprised at 
Great Britain, which has drawn its sword for doing away with despotism in 
foreign countries, allowing excesses to be committed in ‘countries subject to her. 
This should be noted by the British public. So those. who art anxious that the 
ood name of Great Britain should not be tarnished and those who wish that the 
British Empire should consist of free races, should insist: upon the immediate 
release of Mrs. Besant and others. Leaving this alone, the bureaucyecy in India 
has transgressed its bounds, Phe British public shoul; note how much the 
members of this bureaucracy have got spoilt on accoun of the consciousness of 
their official influence and to what extent they are prepared to commit excesses. 
The bureaucracy in India stands condemned with one voice by the people. 
40. In the course of a leader under this heading in the Dravidan of the 24th 
. | September, in which the paper dwells upon the 
: | unwisdom of Mr. Kesava Pillai in starting a new 
non-Brahman association by joining the Brahmans and condemning his own 
brethren, the following observations occur :— Will ‘Lord Pentla care for his post 
if anything is done which may be derogatory to his dignity ? Though our friends 
are aware of Prime Ministers.and the Members of dhe Cabinet in England N 


Hurry- curry. 


their appointment at junctures like this; it i ‘indeed ‘strange that they shoul 
plead ignorance of this practice no. ** 


* 


1 


41. The Swadgsamitran, of the 24th September, refers to the withdrawal, by 

the Bombay Government, of the order issued by 
them against Mrs. Besant nearly one year back, 
prohibiting her entry into that Presidency, and writes: — Every one will trace 
this order as well as that issued by the Madras Government last week to the 
decision of the Government of India that the restrictions imposed on Mrs. Besant 
need no-longer exist. But there is a noteworthy difference between the wording 
of the order of the Local Government and of that of the Bombay Government. 
The Madras order shows that the Governor and his Councillors have acted either 
in deference to the opinion of rene the compulsion of the Government of 
India. But the Bombay order indiedtes the hearty approval of that Government 
of the present attitude of the Government of India and the Secretary State, that, 
in view to the calm and dispassionate’ discussion of the proposed reforms, all 
causes for heartburning among the Indians of every class should be removed. 
We anxiously pray that the Government of India should give effect to this broad 
view in its entirety. Our friends know that\some other patriots have also been 
interned like Mrs. Besant on account of their having worked actively in the 
service of their country, and Messrs, Muhammad Ali and Shaukat Ali are two- 
among them. In reply to a question by the Hon’ble Mr. Jinnah ‘about these two 
patriots, it was stated that the matter was under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment. We need not point out that the delay in publishing the decision of the 
Government is causing anxiety not only to thé Muhammadans but to all people 


here. We would respectfully urge upon the colin inadvisability of making 


The new policy. ~° , 


unnecessary delay or coming to undesirable co e release of 
these two. He need not hesitate in the least th release them. Public peace in 
the country will improve immensely on account of their release. We will assert 
that it is only a delay in their release that may lead to agitation and unrest and it 
is impossible that their release should lead to any such results. ~~ ‘i 


A 42. In a leader under this heading the Vartakamitran, of the 9th August, 
Aug. 1917. 


8 dwells upon the various ** taken by the Home 
ee 3 __ Government to meet with th currehey is caused 
by the war and observes:— The Secretary of State for India has announced that 
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the value of currency bills aha jn England every: week will henceforwatdr be 


reduced from 120 to 90 lakhs of rugees. This step seems to have heen taken sale 
to provide for the expenses to be incurred in India on account of the war. But, 


this may hamper the trade between India and England. Ever since the beginning 


of the war, the quantity of gold imported into India has been gradually going ; 


down. Last year gold to the value of £750,000 went out of India. As the 


amount of gold in circulation is going down, they have begun: to’ issue a larger 


number of ru But this causeg hardship to the people.“ Firstly, there is a 
loss incurred. by them in that the Gavernment take away pure silver and issue the 
one-rupee coin containing only silver worth 9 annas. Secondly, tiade ) 
America and other countries were hampered. We cannot pay 

, or es A 


urchasé Our notes or rupees, for they will y the value of 
» annes on our rupee. Even the silver and gold receivéd irh Heu of the articles 
exported by us will ten away by the Government and given to us as 
ru ve circulation of currency notes will raise the prices 
of all articles. There is reom for various nee difficulties also to crop up. 
Judging of the situation, the increased circulation of currency notes may not te 


— * August, observes that it is not advisable to inerease 
— * the bulk of paper currency in India, as the people, 
being generally uneducated, prefer coins to currency notes and that the issue of 


the pro notes may therefore lead to a decline of the confidence of the people 


in the Government. 


VaATIAKAUrraaun, * 
Tan jore, 2 
Aug. 1917. 


* 
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ay 


44. The Swadesamitran, of the 25th September, writes :—When we, Indians, S- rar 


The Englishmen and Indien urge that we should have a form of Government 
2 popular influence should prevail in the administra 


- 


tion of the country, some of the Englishmen are annoyed at us, some obstruct us, 


and some are silent, while a very few support us. Why is this? It is only 
because they are not only ignorant of our aims and ideals but are also disinclined 
to understand them. Besides this, there is also the unfounded status they create 


Sep. 25th, 1917. 


which will be responsible to the people, and that the. 


. 


for themselves, as being members of thé; ruling race. The statement made by 


Sir H 

Anglo-Indians and their ancestors had sacrificed their life and wealth for the 
welfare of India, they were alone entitled to bring about the progress of India, 
would surprise many Indians. Can Sir Hugh Bray or the members of his class 
have a better interest and ardour in the advancement of India than us, the children 
of the soil. As for their claim that they and their ancestors had sacrified their 


wealth for India, we will repeat here the remark of the Indian Social Reformer 


ugh Bray in the Imperil Legislative Council a few days back, that as the 


that the Government of India can raise a huge loan and return the amount said 


to have been contributed by them. The Indians longing for political pa 
neither forget nor ignore this class. Such being the case the words of Sir Hugh 
Bray can only cause laughter and surprise. 


45. Referring to the resolution moved 2 * * ve in 
cee the Imperia islative Council on this subject, 
— 9 ——— the Hindu Nesan, of the 25th September, —— 
that the resolution was lost because a number of members merely favoured the 
Government Member without having an independent opinion of their own, and 
remarks :—When the principle of this resolution is upheld even by the Muham- 
madans, it will not do for the Government to pérsist in denying the request of 
the people. The holding of the Civil Service examinations simultaneously both 
in England, and India is a thing which is bound to happen and an attempt to 
an: its happening will resemble only an attempt to block a big flood by a dam. 
e waves of political reforms have begun to surge in the ocean of the Indian 
community. No one can prevent these waves from beating the shore or their 
washing away portions of it. It is nos poste for the Anglo-Indian Civilians to 
— the intments in the Civil Service, in order to preserve the British 


nature of this service. No good will come out of imposing hard and fast rules 


Hu Nan, 
Madras, 
Sep. 25th, 1917. 
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An, preventing Indian Civilians holding appointments in this service. It is only 


N 72 a system in which facilities are afforded for educated Indians also to enter the 
e 2 Civil Service and share the administration of the countr that will do credit to 
the British rule. The Indians do not selfishly want the Civil Service examination 
to de held only in India. Their demand is only, that it should be held simultan. 
cCeously both in England and in India, and-we cannot see how this demand ig 
“> whreasonable. It is a vain fear that, if this prayer is granted, the Indiavs would 
K. secure the required qualifications and carry away several of the appointments 
no held by the members of the Civil Service, and that the effect of it would be 
the reduction of Anglo-Indian civilian’ thus alering;the British nature of the 
administration in India. We can safely assert that the loyalty of the Indians 
will not be reduced in the least by this. On the, other hand, the conferment of 
higher appointments on Indians will only. strengthen their attachment to the 
British Empire. 3 ~~ ee 

Dawn Pararxs, 46 The Dravida Pairika, of the 26th September, reports a famous songstress 
a „dn. 9 Sas es in New Vork bee predicted long ago that a new 
te Beg e dera would begin after 1916, when the ys of the 
several . in the world would wake up, that kingdoms would then be in 
danger, that kings would lose their brains, that several democracies would come 
into existence in Europe, that there would be many revolutions, that the whole 
Teri would bé welded into one kingdom, that all thesé-wovld be brought about 
bythe force of à great saint, who would come in the east and who would control the 
whole ‘world, that Mr. Woodroe Wilson, the President:of the United States of 
America, would be his first disciple and that the future would-witness many strange 

events. 1 5 oe 
1 47, The Varlakamitran, of the 9th August, has the following short note on 
Aug. 5b, 1917. WERE, Fi this subject :—If a tax is to be levied in India, 
| . there is the loud ery of the Lancashire mill-owners. 
For similar taxation in China, there is the cry of the Japanese mill-owners. It is 
said that the representatives of these two countries, England and Japan, are going 
to v en the conduct of trade after the war. Our readers can themselves under- 
stand how far the decisions arrived at by these representatives would be productive 
of good to other countries. People, though they profess to work for the good of 


Ps _jothers, seem to care only for their own interest. 
9 48. Adverting to the attempts made by the Lever Brothers of Manchester, 
Avg. 9th, 1617. Soap-factories in India. the proprietors of a big soap factory in England, to 


2 establish a soap factory in India, the Var tatamitran, 
of the 9th August, observes:--It is clear that the above company intends 


| establishing a factory in India itself to escape the import duty which may be 
741 levied after the war in the interest of the Indian industries. There has also been 
ieee a rumour that the Government soap factories at Calicut and Tanur would be sold 


3 to this firm. We do not know if there is any truth in this rumour. If, however, 


this happens to be true, no, other harm can’ there be.that our Government can do 
to the Indian industrie. 


es What is the use of rendering help.to those who can conduct great industries 
: without any aid from the Government? If the firm, referred to above begins to 
establish factories here, the soap industries already existing in this country will 
6 be completely ruined. Though it may not be possible to prevent foreigners from 
starting industries here, it is enough if-the Government refrain from rendering any 
assistance to them. „ 1 


49. In reviewing the present condition of the people in this country, the 

The present situation. Thoahi, a for August, Wer arks that they have ae 

yet realised the importance of performing their 

duty for duty’s sake but are only eager to draw their salaries Alin away their 

time, and observes that such people should be met odigelly reformed and taught 

175 to co-operate with each other and conduet themselves im partially and faithfully 
. in the discharge of their duties, and that the confirment of Home Rule or hig 

a offices on those who cannot act impartially, would ohby result in many an internal 

: dissension among the people and great hardship to them. 
\ ; . $3 
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50. The Vaisyami tran, of the 10th September, while publishing an abstract 

of the proceedings of the public meetings held at 
__ Guntir under the auspices of the local Home Rule 
League on the Ist and 2nd idem, says that, at the second meeting, Mr. Sri Ram 
of New India office delivered a lecture on passive resistance and advocated its 


adoption by the people as the sure means for the progress of the country, seeing 
that petitions submitted to Government are of no avail. 


51. The Hindu Nesan, of the 24th Septembér, publishes the proceedings of a 
3 public meeting held at Tiruvarur on the 19th 
4 Home Rule meeting at idem to congratulate Mrs. Besant on her release, 
Tiruvarur. ben one of the speakers, Mr. P. K. Subrahmanya 
Ayyar of Pazha valam, 18 said to have made the following observations :— Within 
a few years of English education, our country almost ‘reached a stage of atheism. 
Mrs. Besant, by her endeavours in the Theosophical Society, began to instil a 
feeling of devotion into the minds of the people and organised the universal 
brotherhood with a view to eradicate all religious hatred. Then seeing that 
reform is needed in the constitution of the Indian Empire, she has come forward 
to work in this direction. The ng is always a good person, while those 
who carry on the administration for him here, do not know what should be done. 
As the authorities are not performing their duties properly, Mrs*Besant has taken 
a vow to point out the mistakes committed by them. 


52. The Swadesamitran, of the 25th September, publishes the proceedings of 
| a public meeting held at Satyamangalam in the 
Home Rule League, Satye- (Coimbatore district on the 2ist idem, under the 
n auspices of the local Home Rule League, to con- 
gratulate Mrs. Besant and others on their release from internment. A resolution 
is said to have been passed at this meeting requesting His Excellency the Viceroy 
to condemn the action of the Anglo-Indian papers, which publish mischievous 
comments, obstruct political movements, induce the official class to take such 
action as would cause excitement in the minds of the neople and, without paying 
due regard to the national progress, attempt to disturb the harmony between the 
rulers and the ruled, and of the other papers which create hatred between one 
community and another, and warn them to abide by law in future. 


53. The Lokopakari, of the 24th September, writing, in almost {the same 
strain as the Swadesamitran of the 19th idem, the 
a a Mail and the comments of which are abstracted in paragraph 55 
ene wehe ere, of Report No. 38 of 1917, observes:— The Madras 
Mail, which commands considerable influence with the authorities and which. was 
also responsible for the internment of Mrs. Besant and others, is bent upon 
obstructing the attempts made by the Indians for their progress. The object of 
this paper is that the Indians should continue to be slaves even in these days of 
high civilization. It never thinks that the Indians also, as British subjects, are 
entitled to exercise the same rights, but its aim has always been to insult them by 
creating several differences between the Anglo-Indians and the Indians, speaking 
of the former as the ruling race and the latter as the subject race and by assuming 
a favourable attitude towards the authorities. It is action like these that has now 
Caused an agitation among the public. Instead of taking the views expressed by 
such papers for gospel truth, the Government should put them down as causing 
“xcitement among the le. If the authorities assume an impartial attitude in 
their actions, there will be no cause for agitation in this country and the intern- 
ment of Mrs. Besant and others also would not have happened. 


The Prabanchamitran, of the 25th September, reproduces the above. 


Home Rule League, Guntair. 


54. One P. S. Muhi-ud-din Bacha writes to the Swadesamiiran of the 24th 

An anti . September, controverting the facts contained in the 

at ah te Rule meeting telegraphic communication published in the Swade- 

samitran, of the 19th idem, and referred to in para- 

Fraph 51 of Report No. 38 of 1917, and, in doing so, contradicts, in particular, 

* statement made therein that the. anti- Home Rule meeting held at Erode on the 
ith idem was convened at the instance of the authorities. Ns 


ValsYaMITRAN, 
vakottai, 
Sep. 10th, 1917. 


Hm Nusan, 
Madras, 
Sep. 24th, 1917. 


SwADRsaAMITRAy, 


Madras, 
Sep. 25th, 1917. 


Loxoraxan!, 


Madras, 
Sep. 24th, 1917. 


PreaBaNCHAMITRAN, 
Madras, 
SwADESAMITRAN, 


Sep. 24th, 1917. 


* * 


K „ ges 
Dusvmasemas, 55; The Dravidabhimani, of the 21st September, also thinks that ch uhdesise4 
Sep 21a 1917 able to make any distinction in the ma 

é Railway stationmaster for between Indian and European stati um rs in 
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_ Mesopotamia. _. Mesopotamia, so long as there is no difference 


in the quality or quantity of work turned out by them. a, 


Daa im, 56. The Dravidabhimani, of the 21st September, writes, on this subject as 
ep. 2168, 1917. * follows: — India is athickly- peopled country const- 


| “Communal representation. 


therefore, members are to be elected on the basis of caste or creed to the Council 
which conduct the administration of this country, the number of elected members 
would be unduly large. But there is no relation between our caste printi les and 

the Government ; nor do we follow the respective professions as requi 
caste regulations. The Brahmans have given up their pontifical f 
taken to every kind of business, and the people of other castes also 


doin 
same. It is, therefore, desirable to elect, as is done in England and other p 


ing of people of various castes and oreeds. If, 


d in our 
tions and 


=» 


| the / 
members to represent every profession. If this is done, those following ére iif 2 


most menial profession, though illiterate, can choose among the NN a 
community an educated person, who can represent their interests in the Coutitil. » 


Davian, 57. A correspondent writes to the Dravidan, of the 24th September, that when 
Sep. 24th, 1917. unr a lecture on chastity was delivered at a meeting of 
A lecture on chastify. the Kottaru Vidya Vardhana Samajam ow the “Bist 
idem, one of the speakers remarked that the English language and the British, 
administration alone were responsible for the decline of moral rectitude in India, 
but that this remark met with indignant protests of “ No,” „No“ from the 
‘audience. 

The correspondent further adds that after the close of the meeting informal 
discussion ensued between certain Home Rulers and others about the merits of 
Home Rule and that, as the former could not maintain their cause by arguments 

the matter passed from words to blows. : 


7 


= 
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, 58. The Swadesamitran, and the Hindu Nesan, of the 25th September, 


WN 
Ane d, r Rabindranath . reproduce in Tamil an extract from a letter written 


: by Sir Rabindranath Tagore to a friend in England 
Sep. 26th, 1917, Mrs. Besant. explaining his conduct in sending a . e a 
sympathy to Mrs. Besant, as it appears in the Hindu of the same date. : 


Sep. 20th, 1917. 1 
His Excellency the Governor : saree 
of Madras. resign his office. We do not say it is inenm 


on His Excellency to inconvenience the British_ 
Government by doing so. But if he thinks of doing so for maintaining his seife 


ANDHRAFRAKASIEA, 59. The Andhraprakasika, of the 20th September, says in its leader The ‘ 
— rumour is afloat that Lord Pentland is going e * 
t 


* 


respect, we cannot say he is in the wrong. It is a fact that the Madras Govern- 


ment have lost their prestige. It may be true, that, unless a ay re 


in the personnel of the Government, confidence cannot be restore. ether N 


the action of the Government of India is right or wrong will not be known until 
the last scene in the drama is exhibited. * a : 


| 
3 60. The Andhraprakasika, of the 20th September, publishes a letter in which 
Sep. 20th, 1917. eee e, the mail peons and runners complain that the, 


} 


remuneration paid to them is too stall, that smé ~- 


of them have to run 20, 30 or 40 miles a day, and that their peals for 


of pay have hitherto been unheeded, and pray that the authorities 
now raise their pay. ) ; 


AMDERAPRAKASIEA, 61. Under this heading the Andhraprakasika, of the 20th 


Bop. W bm. The Kistus Eastern Delta. some Particulars for the immediate 
Government, relating to the pro 


of wet lands to dry, the field channels in zamin 
channels, etc. a 2 dari villages, repa 


increase 


ber, gives 
tion of the 
conversion 


ANDHRAPRAKAGIEA, 


Sep. 21st, 1917. 


* 


September, says: Ever since the ent as 
xecutive E ineer of Mr. V. T. Brin ‘asa Ayyal- 
who is ‘famous as the Project Eng 


at least 


of drainage 
Under this heading, a correspondent to the Andhraprakastka, of 2e 2lst 


gar, r, We 
fave not only been hopeful that the dölta troubles 


\ 


n Meg, 
hte I» 


. 2 

. Ade 
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° vill be over, but we have been happy to hear that he has been endeavouring to 
99 remove those troubles. We have been expecting that his proposals about drainage K. de 
ae channels and supply channels, which are profitable to both the ryots and the ee". 4)? Se 
* Government will be carried out. The ryots are thunderstruck to hear tlae kl 
he has been transferred on account of certain secret petitions charging him witng 4 
- bribery. We are sure that he is not a man of such a nature. We can assert thaſt | 
sa “these charges are the result of intrigues against him. . If he is again made 
the Executive Engineer of this Division or the Special Duty Executive Engineer 
| @ again in this division, our troubles will be removed. | 


* 


9 
- The Kistnapatrika, of the 22nd September, publishess for the immediate Kzrsararama, 
The Kistna Eastern Del. d ttention of the Government some suggestions about 6er. af. 1817. 
* ‘ the irrigation<of the Kistna Eastern Delta relating 
* to field supply channels, drains, new darkhasts, etc. 


The Asdhrapatrika, of the 24tkysSep 


1. tem ber, publishe proposals for tbe 
| immediate attention of the Government relating to Sep. ath, 1917, ~ 
2 * . ppl — *, drainage arrangements“, 8 
% new darkhasts for water”, the necessity for ap tive Engineer who is 
able and who wishes the welfare of the people“, etc, in the Kistna Eastern 
; Delta, already noted from the Kistnapatrika and the An hraprakasika. | 5 in 
. 7 62. The Andhrapatrika, of ne ae September, reports Kalyanasundara A™™yRArATaIKA, qi 
** Mudaliyar to have said in a speech in the Gokhale Sep. Ziet, 1917. 44 
Home Rule and the Dravidien. Hall son the 19th :—Phe «Dravidian deliberately — 11 
engenders wrong impressions in the minds of the Dravidian brethren by stating Be 
that Home Rule means Brahman government and by warning th€non-Brahmans 1111 
against it. The paper decries Indian religions, politics and languages, and states | ( 
that India is not in a fit condition to recvive . Semen May not the non- ah 
Brahmans be pelluted by the improper writings of this paper. 2 * 


1 63. Referring to the “ arr 2 5 3 a her rele ‘the “Kan 
, ‘ Andhrapatrik Ist September, says: It is Sep. 21st, 1917. Tae 
nnn talked of that such a 8 was mt rded Bet 
even to the Viceroy. . . It is nowsbecoming plain what great4deeds may be 
done by 12 wer. As such power increases, the desires of the people 
cannot but realieed . The people have therefore to promote union among ( y 4 
themselves and vere their 0 för self-government. /( 
4 Mr. Montagu will not fail to note the unaniffou& voice of the people. The 
* „reform scheme will certainly then be carried out. The agifation of the Bi | 
people to have the interned re has borne fruit. . ~. The Anglo-Indians ha 
and the few. Indians who follow them are trying to exdite.the anger of the MD 
Provincial Government. They are decrying the fa®ightedness of His Excellency 
the Viceroy and the Secretary of State. 1 yy, say that they will strike work 
and obstruct the peaceful conduct of Government. The people should som gain 
their object by co-operatigg At this juncture with 2 the Viceroy and 
«= \ 7 the Secretary of State, who have undertaken to work for the advance of India. 


1 — 


64. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrita, of the 21sty SeptemBor, says: — — ey 
be 1 hief of the Maid / The Mail has not given up its ‘threats. It says that Sep. Zlet, 1917. 
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ANDHRAPATRIKA, 


8 it will obstruct the en abe doing their work 

ly. The Anglo-Indians do rot like the people obtaining privileges. 

e Angle-Indian papers complain whenever any restrictions imposed on the ; 

people are removed. These papers agg highly indignant at the release of the 3 if 

interned. The Pionger, the Hnglishman aud the Mail are urging Lord Pentland to . 

resign his office, . +. We cannot see how the Provincial Government have been 1: 

dishonoured when the 2 of India ha ve cancelled their own order. 5 

Lord Pentland may resign with pain of mind. But it should be cpr ee 0 N By 

„Wat the welfare of the country is more important than the resignations of Govern: =. «" 1 

5 ment authorities. The strength of the Government depends on the loyalty of the. wis 1 
people. If there be any the least comm@tion among, the people, the strength of 

the Government will ne/. The present act of the Government has manifested / 
Nothing can be more 97 an to deem this act a weakness on 

cha 


© . the part tikes Government. Whatever he Government may intend to. 
: * ; a Sw. . * ‘ 2 — 
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| ee a | 
t. they must have as their goal the advancement of the people. They must 
— * the threats of the Meares Mui which has undertaken to obstruct the 
progress of the people. Whatever may be the critical situation in which thd, 
Government may be placed on account of the misdeeds of the -Anglo-Indians; 
the people will certainly be ready to sacrifice their all to ward off guch a ‘situation. 
Whichever officer may resign, Mr. Montagu has to give tite cathe answer which 
Lord Morley gave when Sir B. Fuller threatened him.. The Mail will note 
that answer and behave more wisely. : 7 i 


ANDERAPATEIKA, 65. In commenting on the proceedings of the meeting of the new non- 


Brahman meeting held on the’ 20th September in 


September, says: — All sections of the Indians are in agreement with the Congzpas 
scheme of reforms. It is impossible for anybody to oppose the ideal of self- 
government voiced forth by thirty crores of people. re = f 
The same paper, elsewhere, gives in Telugu the i of “the panes 
above referred to and gists of the speeches delivered therein, to be fourd in the 
Hindu of the zlst September. ¢ hy t 


= 


ANDERAPATRIKA, 66. The Andkrapairika, of the 21st September, reports Sir 8. Subrahmanya, 
Sep. 21st, 1917. 


.  Ayyar to have said at the meeting held on the 
The Home Rule training subject of Home Rule training classes: It ma 
classes. : said that nobody else is more lqyal-to the British 


. Crown than the Home Rulers. We are not loyal towards the bureaucracy only. * 


The present connection between India and England must continue. 


3 67. Under this heading the Andhrapairika (weekly), of the 19th September, 
Sep. 19th, 1917. 


has unsettled settled 
institutions. The Home Rule agitation has 
spread fast all over India, and has created panic in the minds of the ruler 
much so that they resorted to repressive measures. The direct result of this was 
the internment of patriots like Mrs. Besant, and the indirect result is 4 forcible 
impetus given to the Home Rule agitation. . When the whole country was, 
the butt of repression, the people have begun to show courage and dar 
Political agitation has spread with force all oyer India and in the British 
too. As the agitation increased, the indignation’ of the rulers also increased. 
The bond of sympathy between the rulers and the ruled¢has-begun to be relaxed. 
At this juncture, an 1 entered into Indiah 1 This entry of 
Mr. Montagu, political agitation, and the weer ic 6 have been 
the ca ‘of paca ork this special Andhra Confe — . - 


says: — The present great war 


A eeparate Andhra Conference. 


rn 68. The Andhraprakasika, of the 215 September, says under this heading :— 
. ep. Tlst, 1917. 4 A M0 8 The Decentralization C 


i mntission remarked that the 
N 3 Government of India d do well to have an eye 
always on the Provincial Governments. This remark is now’ rui those 


Governments by depriving thet of their authority: Rel ing on this remark, the 
Madras Times said the other day that the Government of, India are responsible for 


the Provincial Governments? Why should, Governops and the members of 
\ Executive Councils be paid tbe el and maintained? What is the uso of local 


Legislative Councils? It was the belief of the people that the Provincial Govern- 


ments had to look after the we of the territory in their charge: Now it has 

to bs said that the Provincial Governments are not responsible for this, ‘and that 
that responsibility has been shifted to the Government of India. Our trymen 

PP some reforms. But J. ig g pity that these reformis will begin with the 
lepriyation of the authorit ‘of the: 1 ot Madras. It does not 
appear tliat the Secretary of State for India is of opinion that it will be well to 


1 


„ curtail his powers of interferenee in the adminjistfation of India. There is no need 
to des rile. the step-motherl 5 1 in the matter of giving 
independent authority to the Provincial Governments. . { Those very Indians 
who have gréatly agitated for thé abolition of the office of the Seeretary of State 


for India, now the skies the arhit of Secretary of State. 
Eley) Provingjal Govern rg the Go er Toe other 


i 


vernment of India are now subjected to 


7 
“ 
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The new non-Brahman meeting. the Gokhale Hall, the. Ardhraputrika, of the 21st 
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the Government of oablegrame. . From what has happened of late, it appears 
that neither the Government of India, nor the Secretary of State will agree to the 
grant of independent authority to Provincial Governments and the curtailment of 


the powers of the Secretary of State. Hundreds of Indians have been 


interned in Bengal. Many who have committed the same offeuce as Mrs Besant 
are suffering internment. It is to be regretted that the Government of India who 
deemed: Mrs. Besant innocent and ordered her release have not released them. 


69. Under this heading, the. ndhraprakanka, of the 21st September, says 

that the meeting of the non-Brahmans who are in 

The non-Brahman svarajist favour of the Congress scheme of reforms did not 

meeting. allow any discussion at all, but simply witnessed 

among other things the passing of a resolution that the meeting approved of the 

congress scheme, and wanted separate class representation. It is thus a sectarian 
meeting. | 

70. A correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 22nd September, publishes 

: incidents in connection with the anniversary of the 

_ Berhampor Home Rule Berhampur Home Rule League and. remarks : — 


League Anniversary. We regret to say —— antagonists of the Home 
Rule League have not been able, after having distributed their loyal handbills, to 


“hold a procession. 1 N ce 
r _ 71. The Andhrapatrika, of the 22nd de sy When with swaraj as 


_the goal the whole try is with one voice urging 
2 . f thé immediate introduction of the 
ress scheme of reforms, v do not see the use 

ing a resolution in the Imperial Legislative 


3 The recent ‘sassion of the 
Imperial Legislative Council. : 


of the Hon’ble Mr. Sarma 


pr 
Council recommending that no difference should be made between the Indians and 


the Europeans in conferring „ pe ama the Hon'ble Pandit Malaviya 
moving a resolution recommending the helding of Indian Civil Service examina- 
tions simultaneously in England and India. A new era has begun in Indian 
litics. Even if the above recommendations are carried put and gome more seats 

in the Legislative Councils are granted to the Indians, th€ time has gone when the 
Indians would rest satisfied with small reforms. The people are desiring powers. 
The representatives of the people want administrative and financial Wers, 
When we make small requests, the Government will give us smaller boons. There 
1 use of repenting afterwards. . . The people should concentrate their 
atiemion on the ideal of self-government, and see that their attention is not dis- 
re . Im whatever way we consider the resolutions referred to above, 
don wed, the be useful. When the Hon’ble Mr. Sarma’s resolution was 


th 
being di: „the ‘Anglo-Indians and the bureaucracy expressed their narrow 
views onde 1 vcd Did the Hon’ble Mr. Couchman give his reply to the 
Hon’ble Mr. Sarma’s ‘resolution in earnest or in jest? The gist of the reply is 
that when the Brahmans and non-Brahmans do not agree, and have misunder- 


.. standings. the Euro s should enjoy the offices in their stead. . . The repl 
of the Hgjn’ble Mr. Couchman brings into memory the story of the two cats whic 
quarrelſid over u loaf and applied to a monkey to settle their dispute. . . We 
must @plist the sympathy of the Secretary of State and the Parliament. Our 


future Welfare is not in the hands of the Indian Civil Servants. Unless there ds a 
thorough change ‘in the system of administration, the bureaucracy han not like 
to give privileges to the people. Not only will our representation to them go in 
vain, but our ideal also way be made more distant. 5 

apatrika, of the 22nd September, says :—They are the enemies of 


subjectg and the rulers in the Empire, and who try to break the peace of{ the 
countr icable to try to engender commoti@p 

Montagu is coming to India to remove 
ant reforms to India. The Mati has set about this 
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ANDHRAPATRIKA, 
Madras, 
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Hrraxaki‘1, 
Ellore 


Sep. 16th, 1917. 


Haza, 


Sep. 16th, 1917. 


KisTuaPaTRIKA, 
Masulipatam 


Bep. 29nd, 1917. 


KisTmaPaTRika, 


Masulipatam, 
Bep. 22nd, 1917. 


their orbits. 


> > 


in the Madras Presidency... . h 


by the release of ‘Mrs. Besant. 


at this juncture. 
Mail. 


We think that the most importan 
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2 maintenance of peace has not been affected 
The sun and the moon have not changed 
. Itis onty the Mail that has undertaken to disturb the peace 
The Government of India hav 
We are sure that 1 no tery bo atch — 
The idea is fast spreading that Mr. Montagu s 
We in . should de the — 


agitator at present. The Mail 


7 now to cure this mischief of the 


his office. 
of Mr. Montagu 


from office.” The chief object of the Mam is to see Mr. Montagu removed from 


his office. 


Justice also 1s supporting 


the, Mail in this matter. 


We must 


let Mr. Montagu know that “excepting a few all the Indians are praising him 


for his generous spirit. 


on the expression ‘ provincial independence 


The Mail dnd Justice put a wrong construction 


? 


They think that it consists in 


increasing the arbitrary authority of the Provincial Governments without increas- 
ing the powers of the people. By the sort bf provincial independence which 


these papers wish for; 


people will suffer. — 
72. Referring. to the discontinuance this year of the practice of the 


Government ef Bombay 
baleswar Hille in October, the Hitakarini, of the 
ber, observes as follows :-—We cannot 


Regarding exodus of” Ggvern- 
ments to the hills. 6 


16th Sep 


only result derived will bé that the happiness of the 


proceeding to the Maha- 


* ) 2 
understand why the Governments of other provinces also should not follow this 


example and prevent the useless expenditdre of tho 


73. The Witakarni, of the 16th 
Bengali n 
talked abeut/ in 


Lord Kitchener. 


not drowned but is a prisoner in 
support this rumour. 


Of course, we should be gratified to hear that our British War Minister is 


still alive. / 


i 
74. The Pistaapatrita 


The discontent of atboRtihate 


officers. 


dissatisfaction are many. . 


Wickedness of a westerner. 


tried in Crimin 


the westerners will not 


The Congress scheme of reforms. Se Coat. 
75. Under/this heading a correspondent to the Kistnapatrika, of the 22nd 
September, says:—The chief reasons fog the dis- 
content of officers are worry, annoyance, overwork, 
disrespect, mistrust and poverty. The evi 


a 


Septe 


Germany. 


of the 22nd September, publishes in Telugu the 
of the scheme of refornts laid down by 


iey affect not only the discontented, but also the 
people and the country. Administrative power also will be affected. The 
Government also will be put to loss. It must therefore be said that to get work 
done by discontented officers is a loss to all and never an advantage. 

76. Under this heading a corres 
September, says, with reference to the assault on 
Mr. K. Hanumanta Rao Pantulu by a westerner :— 
When we are brought face to face with such evils, we must maintain our sell- 
respect. When life is in danger, it is natural to put up with the mischief of 
westerner, and rest satisfied with some tempo ; 
has some Privileges in criminal law, and so it is found difficult to get their outrage 

al Courts. As I took some trouble some time ago to put down the 


mischief of some Europeans, I personally know such difficulties. 
gain my object in the case of about ten f 


ance or by dragging them to courts. 


ndent 


in the legal procedure in the Civil Courts. 


mischievous acts with forbearance. 


seen in Europeans, it is necessary 


must always follow peaceful methods. 


demoniacal acts and meet mischief with mischief. We should not give up our 
attempt to drag a bad man at once to the law courts. 


tion in the political 


| world if an Indian had assaulted a whiteman. The Indians 
should understand this secret and maintain their self. respect. 


spaper the follow: 
En 


uropeans by resorting to passive resist 
Unless we persevere in our undertakings, 
ve up the mischiefs they do to ug. There is no difference 


Especially when such perverse conduct 18 
to resort to a proper | 
Ido not advise t 


nds of rupees. 

rts as what is published in 
At is being 
land that Lord Kitchener was 
he Goyernment do not at all 


r, 


Is of this 


to the Andhrapatrita, of the 22nd 


remedy. The westerner 


was able to 


It is not proper to look upon 


* 


alremedy. . . We 
t we should resort to 


5 


Great will be the comme 
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a 77. The Andhrapateska, of the 24th . says: — The Anglo- Indian , 
n papers are endeavouring to create confusion in the Se. os 
we Auglo- Indian pa . country at a time when Mr. Montagu is to visit it. ie a 


he The Mail says tht it will = agree to the people being satisfied, that there is no 8 


‘ail need for the prevalenes of eon the eve of Mr. Montagus visit, and that the, 
a, eountry will not s any loss even if he does not come. It says that it wilkdo \ 
Su its best to see that Mr. Montagu is removed from his office, and that this attitude 


o. is not disadvantageous to India and hostile to reforms. The Pioneer and the Cim!? — 
and Militarg Gaeette express the same opinion. While, on the one hand, the Indians 


im : 16 h 

. are trying for reforms, the Anglo-Indians on the other are trying to frustrate the 

on endeavours vf the Indian ho a hostile attitude towards Mr. Montagu. 

* ld support Mr. Moktagu if his good end at he Anglo- 

| We shou ppe : 1 endeavours, aud see thatéthe Anglo 

ich Indian papers do not succeed in tMir attempt to frustrate them. | 8 

the 78. The Andhrapatrika, of the 24th September, says :—The brother of Sir Angi 


H. Cotton, aocording to the Leader, wrote in 18839 A ln. 
the Home Rule. in a work of his, that it was necessary to grant “= 
h Home Rule to India. 80, those who are opposed to the aspirations of“ the people 
0 should know that the desire for Home Nute is not one newly awakened by dis- 
er contented agitators’ . By the ishment of Home Rule the stability 
this of the Em will be ensured, there will be no room for its decline. By 
granting Home Rule, th Government will help on the union of the Empire. 


J in The Mukhbir-i-Daihan, of the 26th September, Muxunre-1-Daxmas, 
ing Home Rule. — in a leader on the marginally - nated subject, Sep. 26th, 1917. 
was — writes 2 ae * * 
all When will a wise man do that which will bring disgrace upon himself? 


in We have, often m these columne, proved that the participation of M ans 
in the Home Rule propaganda is not expedient now. We give its explanation to 
enable Mussalmans to understand readily that at present it 1s,impossib e for Home 

the Role to benefit Mussalmans. 5 
Home Rule means the government of the people hy the people of the country- 
It grants full of-action’ Higher educations! qualifications are required 
2d in order to derive =benefit front this ferm of ‘Government, We have, in the 
dis- community, only a few Mursahmens possessing thé\pécessary qualification. Their 
number is comparatively sniall. Participation is neither legally nor otherwise 
this allowed. Even if allowed, exfediency does not permit it- Participation will 
tend to benefit the other party most. ‘There does fot appear to be any instance 
The of the Hindus having sided with the MusealmedS to obtain any Mussalman rights. 


From tite above statement it is “ord or comp will be the Josers. Hence 


expediency demande that we shoul? leave our compatridts alone. If they are 
endeavouring to get Home Rule, we should try to ley our. claims before the 
Government, which being fully aware of ous loyalty, will neyeF ignore them. 

We huve diten heard from Mussalmans that in the matter of preferment their 
rights are ignored. It is om thig aevouſſt that we bring to the notice of the 
Government what the Mussul maus desive—-{}l pone Mussalman should be appointed 
to the Exevative Coungil, (2) cke n of Mubsalmanus elected for the Legislative 
Council’ should be raiked frum three’ bo siz, (3) one Massalman should be appointed 
a Judge to the City Civil Court, (4) one to the Small Cause Court, (5) two ta the 
High Court, (G) one Mussalmen Member to the Kevenue Bourd, (7) one Muskalwan 
either as Assistant, or Assistant b the Salt Department, (8) one Mussal- _ 
mi to any portant appointment im t Corpora 


tion, (9) one Mussaluian eitlier ae 
Assistant oF in the Police Commiswioner's office, (10) one Mussalmn 
Registrar in tite Serena, (15 ohe. Nussal man, at leasd, as Superintendent 
In the —— 4 office; | 2 ä * 

In short, there sHooltt’ bs appointed’ one Mussalmam to some superior post in 
each and every’ offive in thu-city’ ae" well’ ae it tlie districts. << ae ei 
Moreover measures should be adopted for the amelioration of the lot of 
Mussalmans. in any of the offices. phere their claims have suffered, or where 
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To such highér appointments Mussalmans in the Government service can be 
raised with regard to the wishes of the community. We believe the Government 
“ know, their names, and gre aware ot their qualifications and abilities (to be 
conti aes 6 : 4 me | 
berg, 79. A correspondent to the Desamata, of the ge mt. says: Our 
Ra ’ 4 5 
Sep 19th, 190. — ales country which was formerly famous for its 


: industries, and enjoyed great eminence, is lookir 
for foreig&jindustries. Our country is a market for the manufactures of the west. 
This is the abode of the Goddess of Prosperity. Our wealth is Penne diate the / 
hands 2 Our daily life depends upon the merey of the westerners, 
We are at theirmercy. . . In order to developjtheir trade, the English imposed 
heayy duties on the articles they ——— hah India and light or no duties on 
~~. their articlgs. Thus they sold their manufactures at cheap prices, with the result 
a that 29 have declined. . . It is not possible to impose heavy duties 
4 on, foreign dmports without the sanction of the Government. The Government of . 
x India have no complete independence. They ¢annot do such things without the 
, approval of the Secretary of State for India, who is a Member of the Cabinet. If 
* he acts against the Wishes of the people of Lancashire, who manufactur+ piece- 
goods, his position will be aggtake. So even Viceroys like Minto, who-wish the 
‘welfare of the people are unable to impose heavy duties on foreign geods. We 


SS need not dwell on the commotion caused by the Lancashire merchants some time 


ago. §o the ewa ſeshi vow is the only means for the development of our 
„ . eee. 4 
Armin, 80. In giving the proceedings of the meeting# at Coimbatore on the occasion 
T : the i d, the Aadhr ka, of 
Sep. t, 1917. A of the release of the interned, the apatrika, o 
N b the 2lst September, reports Mr. Wadia to have 
oa said: — Mr. Montagu’s speech surpassed the speeches which Mr. Lajput Rai made in 
: England. Mr. Lajput Rai was not allowed to come to India. He is therefore 
spending his time in America. But the bureaucracy has not been able to prevent 
Mr. Montagu coming to India. Lord Pentland has arranged to stop ‘the 
telegram which Mrs. Besant had sdat. But has he been able to stop lakhs f 
telegrams, etc., sent from India? . Mr. Arundale has stated that the 
quarrel with the bureaucracy has commenced today, but the fact is that this war 


commenced as sodn\as Mrs. nt purchased the Madras Standard and christened ® 
it New India. 


Anpmmarnaxastxs, 81. The Andhraprakasika, of the 24th September, says under this heading 
Bep. 24th, 1917. 6 Those who have joined the Home Rule League at 
. Erode have the upper hand. It is not known what 
attitude the Government are going to take towards the non-Brahmans who do not 


advocate Home Rule, but are loyal to the Government. We hope the Government 
will do them justice. , me e 


AwpmRAPATRIKA, 82. Under this heading the Andbrapatyika, of the 25th September, contains 
Sep. 26th, 1917. eg 1 the followingein English and in Telugu Bir 
5 indranath » Tagore's Rabindranath ‘Tagore sends to the press a copy 
W of the letter which he has written to f lite 
friend in England. In course of the letter he writes: —In your letter you seem 
- puzzled at my conduct in sending a message of sympathy to Mrs. Besant, I am 
afraid 2 with your own troubles it may appear to you too small but yet 
sufferings have not lost their keenness for us and moral problems still remain as 
grave in all parts of the world. Constant conflict between the growing demand 
of the educated community of India for a substantial share in the administration of 
their country and the spirit of hostility on the part of the Government has piven 


rise among a considerable number of our young;men to methods of violence bred 

of despair and distrust. This has been met by the Government a thor olicy 4 

of repression. In Bengal itself hundreds of men are interned without trial, 2 al 
number in unhealthy surroundings, in jails and in solitary cells, and in a few cases 
driving them to Insanity or suicide. The misery that is carried into numerous 
households is deep and widespread. What I consider to be the worst outcome of 


‘this irresponsible policy is the spread of contagion of hatred against everything 
western in minds which were free from it. In this crisis the or they iio 
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tite shared our sorrow incurring the anger and derision of her countrymen is 

Mrs. Annie Besant. This was what led me to express my grateful admiration 

< Pfdmher noble courage. Possibly there is such thing as political exigency just 
| e may be a lace for utter ruthlessness in war ;.but I pay. my homage to those 
„ho have faith in ideals and therefore are willing to take all other risks except 

that of weakening the foundation of moral responsibility, 8 


48. 93. Reviewing the 9 Nn this heading in the Kast and West, the Avpunarsram, 
— eR Andhrapatrika, of the 25th September, says:—In 855, 95th 1917. 
n Tau Coors, . deciding the present political pecan: the powers * 
of the I. C. 8. officers will necessarily be reduced. “Fhey do not like such an event 
and se: they are hostile to political reforms. » If they forget, their own interest and 
look to the interest af the country, such, a hostile attitude . disappear. They 
have, therefore, to. broaden their views. They exercise arbitrary authority at 
daft over the people, and in every brapgh ot Government in- the district. The 
wel 1 4 a in their * at prese. ＋ N 3 writer of the article in the East 
and West asks If it is Just on the gart of the rulers to rgfuse to grant self-govern- 
ment to thie Tndide-on the. plea of their unfitness, tipo of the fact that they 
| have-had India under their pretéction for a century and a half. He states that 
, if the Indians are unfif. the rulers should make’ them fit and not delay till the end 
| of the world. He remarks that if the Indians have ecome competent, it is 
. the fault of the rulers,’ He writes that the I. (. S. officers should show some self- 
, sacrifice. How far has’ the proclamation of Queen Victoria heen carried into 
effect? What help have the I. C. S. officers rendered ‘in this matter? It is not 
merely high offices that the Indians want. Their aim is that: the administration 
should de carried on according to the wishes of the pe ‘hey want that their 
industries, trade, etc., sould thrive, and that the country should) emerge from 
its present poverty. It 18 true that after the establishmentfof the British Gov- 
ernment, peace was established in India. It is true that the raids of Pindaris, 


etc., were b re. down. But should such events which should have been dwelt 
upon half à century ago, be narrated now? The rulers said that there were no 


funds for free and compulsory education. J de panchayats with powers have 
not been established. Opportunities have been afforded for successfully 
or hae on local self-government. The administrative machinery is exceedingly 
gostly.~ James Mill wrote that in India the land. assessment alone would be enough. 
to meet all. the expenditure of the Government. There is no use holding,the 
I. OS. officers responsible for this bad state of things. Being habituated to the 
present policy ſof the Government, their views on become narrow. Their 
\. powers should pass into the hands/ of the people. That may pain their minds. 
But such a change is very necessary for the progress of the people. So it will 
be well if the I. C. S. officers begin to show. self-sacrifice. . 
84. The Calcutta correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 25th September, Anna. 
5 e saye:—Tbhugh the attitude of the rulers has Sey. — 
The Ansio-Indians. changed, ‘that of our Ayglo-Indian friends remains 
vetomous without changing. Thé release of Mrs. Besant is a great source ef fear 
to the Statesman and the Englishman. The Anglo-Indians in our city have sent a 
telegram to the Secretary of State for India as if the release would be followed by 
an earthquake. — | © 5 2 f as a 
7 85. In giving the proceedings of tlie meeting held to-welcome Mrs. Besant, A™>mzararam, 
Mis. B 2 15e. 4 the Andhrapatrika, of the 24th September, gives in Bop, cb, i012. 
by: adds acm Telugu a gist of the speech of Mrs. Besant on that 
occasion, which appears in the Hindu of the 24th September. 
86. The Sampad .Abhyudaygs of the 25th Septomber, says:—The question as SAurap 
* to whether Government should or mould not have Mysore, 
r movement. control over co-operative: institutions is being dis- . tb, 1917. 
. cussed in the Madras Presidency at present. Despite the withdrawal of such 
control, the affairs of these institutions have not been seen to improve. Our 
People are, ‘as yet, unable to realise the full jmportanee of the movement, and to 
manage their institutions with their own arrangements as to audit, etc. It is 
$ % e er the system of Government audit should be continued 
Tor some time. N. 
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87. In an article under this heading, the Sampad Abhyudaye, of the 25th 
September, writes:—At a recent meeting of the 


Imperial Legislative Council Sir Michael O’ Dwyer 
behaved most high-handedly, transgressing the rules of the Council, and caused 


SaMPaD 
ABEBYuDAY4, 
Mysore 


Sep. 25th, 1917. Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s apology. 


: . tment among the members. As soon as His Excellency the Vieeroy came to 
f 7 N know of this, he reprimanded him and made him apologise to the members. We 


have never known any situation in the past in which a Lieutenant-Governor was 
ae constrained to tender an apology. The British are just administrators. They do 
i) jee not care for even their king when he is at fault. They are practically the rulers 
r themselves. They have even behended their King Charles I for going astra , 
; : This was a long time ago. The people were thinking that autocratic methods is 
Ci were again beginning to prevail. The British are naturally a democratic race. 
| = The release of Mrs. Besant zitself goes to 3 1 8 
| a view of the Amrita Besaar Puirika that it is the present circumstances that led to 
‘ae on the vindication of justice. Constitutionalism is bred in the very bones as it were 
| of the British ae. May their glory live for ever ! 25 eee 
Writing on the same subject, the Swa/eshabhimani, of the 2ist September, 
in an impassioned asticle, observes :—It is most surp that almest at the same. 
* moment when His Exeelleney the V1 had in pacitying the people 
Ss whe, had. bees perterbed by ir ible action on the the authorities, the 
igetenant-Governér of the Punjab who is only a subordinate. of His EKxcelleney 
shealt have spoken so contemptn of Indian publie opinions When the 
Council Hall wes:stal} reverberatiag the coneiliatery words oi the oe Sir 
Mivkacl poured forth his venom. But his words were to His Excellency 
rather than to the public ; for, when the host is asking for popular co-operation, 
would it bring shame. on the guests or the host, if a mere subordinate of th 
latter should drive away tie 
imearmate. Hiss though bitter, should at least have shown strict regard 
fer truth. Bat there is neither truth, nor tact, nor love of justice nor sympathy 


| ————— 


Mangalore, 
Bep. 21st, 1917. 


in it. It has only a full measure of false statesumaship. When the whole countzy. 
ge x fem the Himalayas to Cape Comorin is 3 one ides, it is ouly false 
. pare G atatewmanship that cam seck to sunder the Punjab from the rest: of India’ What 


des the Punjab gain after all by this devies for creating disuniom, by 
sc-ste thi pose of thin puoriass aud te loyally ‘ead SENMMIE the other 
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njab in recognition af her invalnable services in the present. w Pubjab 
will not be slew to see through your devies. O friend, the Pusjab!“ Don't you 
get caught im that n If you know the story of the wolé which induced a 
poor ealf to leave its herd, don’t be led away by this O'Dwyer. We feel sure you’ 


— 


Ws tg ah 
~~ 
— 


‘ will not allow yourself to be taken in. For, as eur contemporary the Hinds. bas 
ean pointed, aut, Sir OP Dexyen’s intention is to assign to the Punjab the réle which 


85 Ulster is playmg in Trish politics. But we are confident that you will not agree 

85 t it and make, yeurselé a laughing stock. It, does not oh, te Sir Michael 

> hewexer that others can see through his false . These thick-headed 

5 people, blinded by their power, do acts which undermine the prestige of the entire 
cluae of officers: 28 


8. The Sampad xg > Bn 26th September, observes :—Those who 
| essly demanded! democratic institutions in the 
cadena Mame. Bolom. country and were meanly styled extremiats by some 
after the split at the Surat session of the Congress are all now Home Rulers whose: 
patriotism is unparalleled. Sir Subrahmanyw Ayyar is the leader aud Mrs. 
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prove this fact. V e do not share tho 


guests? Sir Michael showed himselé as bareaucracy © 


deren What is the reward yeu have given or sre geing.to give te the 


is ‘the-veny soul of the - Phe blunders she comsusitted ae President of the 
Theosophical — hex enemies are seeking to magnify have now 
been. completely forgetian. LI dicks 
9 89, Reteming to the attitude and counsels: of 
Sep. net, 1817. 1 Basent’e a ae se the less of Mrs. 
ee Madras Mail. mee fy 
a ment of the-country should be made impossible? Would it 
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Government into contempt, if Government offivials were to adopt the above- 
mentioned evil and perverse suggestions of the Mai!? In that case, does not this 

r which brings the Government into contempt deserve to be punished under 
the Press Act? These are the doubts which arise in our minds when we read of 
the impudence (wicked suggestions) of the Mail. We trust that the Secretary of 
State will pay no heed whatever to these meaningless croakings of the Madras 
Mail. © 

90. Referring to His Excellency the Governor’s visit to Calicut, the Loka- 
. 80 , prakasam, of the 24th September, observes that, 
His 3 gore nor s while it is proper that all expenditure on account of 
visit to Cahout. the Governor's reception should, as desired by His 
Excellency, be avoided, it is not right that the peaple should be deprived of an 


Dey a portunity to represent their grievances to him through addresses, or, that in 
Vier of their having already contributed and still contributing much towards the 


— 


war fund, they should be called upon to present a purse on the occasion towards 


the maintenance of the Hospital ship Madras, which will be a bad precedent, 


— 


ae — 
1 
7 is an 


* 


Ae frat dawn after the night the' editor ap 


though what the people intend to give in his behalf irrespective of His Excel- 


lency’s visit, may be handed over to His Excellency at the time. 


91. The Oui Report, of the 28th August (received on the 20th September), 


: 3 erring to the resolution on passive resistance 
4 * — for the violation passed at the Special Conference held at Madras the 


day before yesterday, regretfully raises its voice 


_ of protest and observes :— We do not oppose it on the grounds that the violation of 


law, called passive resistance”, is illegal. On the other hand, we consider 
disobedience to an unlawful enactment to be legal, and, as far as possible, it 
should be honoured in the breach. 


In our opiuion India has not yet reached the stage of passive resistance. The 


orders issued by ithe be hiner wares have interfered with the liberties of a few 


le. We have, however, shown that it is only such persons have the right to 
a the law, whose freedom has been interfered with. 


lalam allows disobedience to commands, provided public peace is not 
disturbed. Otherwise there is the other commandment that the orders of tyrant 
‘should be obeyed albeit, reluctantly. 


But neither cendition exists in Yndia. There is nothing wrong with the 


policy of the Govermment, nor are the rulers oppressive. We have no use for 
e es b 


92. The Qaumi Report, of the 18th September, * to the carrying of 
make Mrs. Besant’s effigy by Hindu ladies in the proces- 


5 ie : n nent and the sion, the day before yesterday at Madras, writes :— 
effet on 


2 „This spectacle has produced a very depressing 
our perplexed minds, and we submit, with sorrow and regret, that the 
int y ‘of such a deplorable sight rests with the Government. Mrs. Besant 

‘woman ‘divorced by her missionary husband and enlightened by 
the Mahatmas of the Himalayas. ) | 


The Government, in interning her, transformed Mrs. Besant into missionary 


goddess Besant. We are sure, even if Mrs. Besant had dropped alive from the 


tope of ‘the Himaleyas or had disappeared by drowning in the river Ganges or 
bad ascended into heaven and changed herself into the planet venus, she could 
never ha ve been reborn in any state as missionary Besant 


2 The Editor, in attributing all this to the leniency of the Government, 


"Observes, “It is really not leniency but a blunder on the part of the Government 


in having ponnived at au English woman assuming the réle of.a Brahman lady 
and an dinar mortal being to find a place in the Hindu Pantheon.“ 


93. The Quusi dReport,-of the loth September, has a leader on the release 
| om / of Mrs. Besant: and her two associates, in which 
jates the action of the Government 
Rae tht: in releasing them, and says that this episode will 
shine in the; anuale of Britain like the stars for ever. 2 — 
‘Che | , 
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meg, 94. The Adel f- other, of the 18th September, writes: We have often 


N ved that the t of Home Rule: cannot thrive 
Bep. 18th, 101 Aspirante to Hone . Rule. and ‘bear fruit W The Mussalmans, who 
Read carefully. are said to liave r- over to the Home Rulers 
have not done so on behalf of the community. | 
The Editor quotes the definition of Home Rols given by ais Hakim 
Zainulabdin Sahib Béehadur ‘that 1 ty connotes Fovernment by the indigenous 
inhabitants, and not By foreigners, and asks its readers not to hi misled by the 
‘misrepresentation of self-intergsted persons. 


‘JaamantRolesz, The Jaridah-t-Rozgar, of the 19th September, i a lengthy leader against the 
Bep. 19th, 1917. Home Rule ideal, 


Qavaz Rzrorr, 95. The Qaumi Report, of the 20th September, ‘grites :—It was in ‘deference 
Bop. 20th, 1917. to the strong recommendation of the Government 
| ' __ The capacity of home english of India, that Lord Pentland, the Governor of 
wen for understanding affairs. * Madras in Council cancelled the order of intern. 
ment, passed on — Besant and others. Tlie ste — by His Excelleney the 
Governor of Madras suggests, even to the man, in t 18 hast that His Excellency’ K 
action was based on deliberation, foresight, and ndependeiice, and that 
Excellency deserves all praise and cogamendatior in this matter. An — 
paign is, however, being started by a few 0 ae Who suggest to Lord 
Pentland that he thould © resign, A. just to please Ar Secretary of State, — 
and his Council have effaced themselves. Gres 
The. Editor, “commenting on the opinions of some English. pa papers, eg. the 
Englishman, Calcutta, and the Madras Mail, says that they are g a mistake 
in singing a song of contempt and disaffection and are hosti e tothe progress of 
the country which is the real aim of Lord Pentland. His cellene is not an 
inexperienced young man, or a novice not to be able to maintain his dignity. If 
there had beer any truth in this absurd apprehension, His xcellency, would have 
at once re isa | it and urged the Government of India to accept his resignation. 
Ik1 is regrettable to find that the Press Act does not apply to, such English 
papers, otherwise these Editors, whether Englishmen or Indians, who are crèating 
disorder in the country and difficulties the 1 deserve to be 
severely dealt with under the Defence of India Act. This es under - 
stood; if Lord Pentland were to resign his office toda’ e ural be a veritable 
hurricane of deplorable aspirations in the country a it would be ra difficult to 
find anyone in the empire to succeed to him. Do .the Exghéthman the Madras 
Mel — wish to create disorder in the country ?. Are not 185 e ee and 
advice calculated to create rebellion or unrestt? 
We submit to His Excellency that naturally.’ we are Vetter e with 
publie opinion and assure His Excellency that his 155 and prestige are what 


they were before and that the opinion of those, who ah in such Aig 3 of the 
imagination; is worthless. 


12 The Jaridah-i-Roegar, „ol the 24th Se ptember, refers 10 ‘be intelligence 
n from Poona, dated the 2 Ist instant to the effect that 
nien ‘between indasand dizunion still continues between Hindus and 


Muhammadans of Barsee, and that on N 
night the former passed a mosque with a funeral procéssiom accot 


owing to which a quarrel ensued and a Muhamny adan was B was er 
observes :—-** It‘rémaitis to be seen what reply our némizial lea 


sdif-government ‘ and Home Rule along with H a’ thas 
exists between them both, 12 7 oe . * an Bid , 
The same paper of the same date eng 
the internment of ‘Messrs. Muhammad Ali an 
Does it not show - selfishness on the a of our oom 
efforts in ob the release of Bente oh ing en Narben 
indulging in a lit upp mpathy sind no e on 2 
detinus. If Muhammadans had also been d as 
of their mother country, Mrs. Besant and others would’ nd f 
frees fino Fe 


Coimbatore, unless all interned Muham 
these compatriots and expect betterment at 
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97. The Mukhbir-t-Dakhan, of the 26th September, writes :—Today we wish 


1 i 3 to throw some light on a subject regarding which 
0 W n | it is generally believed, the Garten a is not. 
D acquainted with those who really deserve honours ; for the Government ignores 
4 _ the claims of those who, in the opinion of the public, merit distinctions by virtue of 
their services, position and influence In our opinion His Excellen¢y Lord 
a Pentland should appreciate the merit of those who deserve honours, and bdnour 
8 tem by giving them titles. We mean those who are considered. by the country 
0 and community to be respectable, important and influential. Pea 
The editor divides the persons deserving of Government honours into three 
1 classes and observes: —“ In the first class consisting of the members of the 
_ © @@. -Qarnatic family, the names of the following can be included: (1) Raof Ahmad, 
, Khan Bahadur. He isa respectable member of the family of Azim Jah. His 
t respectability and nobility are admitted. He is im receipt of a substantial stipend 
f * from the Government, and is an enthusiastic supporter and advocate of the cause 
\- “of the Government and the community. He holds the honorary appointments of 
0 President of the Urdu Society, Vice-President of the Presidency Muslim League 
8 and is an Honorary Presidency Magistrate. There is scarcely any society in 
8 Madras in which he does not hold some honorary position. In spite of his 
„ „ ing all these honours, the Government have not yet granted him the title of 
d . #, “Nawab” which by virtue of his family he deserves. On the other hand, some 


on: ple have been granted these honours who have had no connection with the 
Royal Family. He isa poet and his nom-de-plume is Purthas”. He should be 


8 granted the title of Nawab at least. . 
r (2) Abdul Qadir Sahib Bahadur, son of the late Muhammad Mahmud, Khan 
5 Bahadur, who held the post of Persian Consul, is a memberſof the family of Aziz- 
1 Malk and is the shrotriéggdar of che village of Nunjampaukam. fle is an 
. Honorary Presidency — He takes an active part in Public ‘affairs, and 
| izt engaged in business. The Government has not yet honoured this respectable 
; member of the atic family. : Co wi at 
* I.! the second elass, consisting of of literary pursuits, may be ineluded 
e the names of Moulana Pajam-ul-H ‘Khan Bahadur (Imun], Moulavi 
3 Muhammad Abdur Rahman Sahib, Sha, etc. These gentlemen, by their 
e ‘writings and lectures, are spreading sentiments of loyalty and peace in the country 
0 aud are creating interest in, and desire for, education and literary tastes. 
Among divines the name of Moulana Mahmud Sahib deserves mention. 
d lle has given his life to teaching. He certificated, and an excellent, 
expounder of Mubammadan law. ba) 
8 The third class consists of liberal gentlemen; who help to serve the country 
1 and the community and endeavour, with the aide of money, writings and personal 
* derſſicesß to promote the welfare of the Government and the{people. For example, 
AMoulana Abdus Subhan Sahib, Honorary Presidency Magistrate, Sahukar Haji 
e H Muhammad Hanif N Hakim Haji Muhfmmad Abdul Aziz Sahib, Sahukar 
at . Muhammad Séad-ulla B Sahib, etc. “ These gentleinen are held in high 
ad _ esteem by the country and the community. It is desirable that they should be 
1 Jared by the Government with some titlgs. 


% lu addition to these men, there are several others among the Muhammadan 


1 officials of the Government, who in n te of the fact that they are popular, 
8 ts tespectableand have rendered excellent services to the State, have not been 


n * ü 4 1 * 1 ä 
eas granted by the Government any titles or if they have been | 
5 * far ware | their dignity or the regard in which they are held by the public. 


Mouxzmnir-1- 
Dana, 


Madras, 
Sep. 26th, 1917. 


ven any, they are 


0 A for instance, Khan ib, Muhammad Abdul Karim Sahib Farogi, although 
— he has r dered conspicuous and meritorious services, 2 mitted ability 
nt ad N he has been given only a Khan Sahib.“ Besides he 
od. i ill only a ty Superintendent of Police. The public values him highly. 
m- Ike ise fir ushar-ud-din Sahib, B. 4., Personal Assistant, Postal Department, 
en, and hi Ahmad Kabir Sahib, who is an able, excellent and respectable 
m member of the Translation Department. These gentlemen stand high in the 
1 publie estimation. It is ey that the men, who really work, do not like to get 
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l Highness the Maharaja of 
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8 titles. The suggestion we make is based on the opinion and desire of the public - 
Nr who likes to appreciate their merit, and it is ae this — * 2 request the 
ok Government to show their appreciation of public opinion by bes owing Tonours 


in the directions indicated. 
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a e | 5 ee n 
Mae „ 98. In Offering their hearty and respectful congratulationssto His Highness 
a Ex | 8 a ae the Maharaja of Travancore on the ‘Amique’ 5er. 

be Shashtipoorthi of His of his Shashtipoorthi, the Malayalam papers received 
so far, especially those of Travancore, refer. to the 
| e SD ae great progress in all directions which: the State has \ 
made during His Highness’ thirty-two years of rule, pay a glowing tribute to 
. ‘His Highne s high and excellent qualities of head and heart, and pray for his 
„long and 6 life. i TRANG OLE Tat 


a Travancore. ° . 
“ae 


V. - Pnosprors or THE Crops AND THE CONDITION OF Tf PRO. 
—— 008; Iman article under this heading the Vartakamitran, oi the 9th August, 
mee Laat ore NV 0 

A n. = observes :—Eighty per cent of our people are 
nee The miserable condition of our agriculturists, and as, especially in this residency, 
e the Government are the owners of the land and 
they raise the land tax at every settlement once in every 25 or 30 years, tho 
. eandition of the ryots is gradually going down. The reason for 50 lakhs of people 
having died in this Presidency in the famine of 1876-77 was that the balance of 
the yield from the land after paying the kist was not sufficient for maintaining 
the people even for six months. Though the Revenue Board had declared in 1857 
that the land tax would not be increased as long as the Government kist was paid 
regularly, they announced ing@895 that the tax would be increased in proportion 
to the income. Now we understand that the North and South Arcot districts wil! 
be resettled and the land-tax raised. Numerous are the difficulties suffered by the - . 
ryots in India. What remains to them after paying the kist is indeed very small, 
not to mentfen the fact that most of them have to borrow even for paying be 
‘kist. Going-back to ancient days, the land assessment under the Muhammadan 
Kings was ‘one-sixth of the produce and it was one-fourth under the Mahrattas. 
But how is it now collected in India? It works at 33 per cent in Bombay, at 50 
per cent in this Presidency and at 60 per cent in the Central Provinces. . It is 
this promischous ‘tollection of land assessment without any principle that has led 
to India becoming poorer day by day under the British rule, while itoughtto.. 
grow richer, Mr. Digby haus calculated that the daily income of an Indian was 
2 annas iu 1850, 12 annas in 1875 and 2 anna in 1900. It is this pitiable 
condition that made Lord Canning, Sir Charles Wood and Sir Stafford Northootg 
recommend the fixing of the land assessment permanently. But nothing came of 
it. On the whole the monthly income of an Indian will not be enough for, the 
expenses incurred by an English official in smoking. The price of a bat purchased 
| by the latter will a equal to the income of an Indian for six months. While 
ö 


this is the condition of our agriculturists, it is really strange on the part of the 
. Englishmen to say that agriculture should be improved in India and that it will 
be advantageous to her to produce a larger quantity of raw. products and export 
them. Funny indeed We are to starve and produce odtton seeds, ete., and send 
: them to Europe. ‘They will give them back to us in the shape of cloths and soaps 
Pe rae ahd, distributing them also to others, reap a profit thereby! Look at their, ides. 


+ 
6 
‘ 
— 


Dur Para, 5 10. Dwelling at length upon the rapid progress achieved by.’ Japan and 
‘Bop. 26th, b , Agrioulture in India. 1 to the a ments made in that eduntry : 
or for the improvement of agriculture by establishing 


tate Fete 1 agricultural colleges and opening experimental farms and institutes for breed 
’ 22 a | 


cattle, a correspondent of the Dravida Patrika. of the 26th September, observ 

that the lack of auch arrangements in India is attributed by many t6 the absence 

of a democratic Government here, and that it isnot to the credit of the Government 
that they should give room for such a statement. | 5 
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101. Adverting to the order of the Collector of Chingleput district reconverting Swapmsamrraay, 
Maiyar reserve forest. the grazing ground in the Maiyur village of the sep, 26th, 1917. 


. njeeveram taluk, into a reserve forest, Mr. Kuppu- 
swami Pillai, on’ of the Mirasidars affected by the order, writes to the Swadesamitran, 
of the 25th September, as follows :—The hardships caused by the Forest depart- 
ment to the ryots of Maiyur, who pay a kist of Rs. 7,000 a year and have to 
maintain about 1,200 heads of cattle, are indescribable. There being no pasturage 
for their cattle, the ryots submitted several petitions to the Board of Revenue, and 
in 1915 their grievances were redressed by the Government, who were pleased to 
convert the reserve forest in the village into a free grazing-ground for the cattle. 
But, now, on the wrong reports of the Tahsildar and the Revenue Inspector, this 

und has been reconverted into a reserve forest. This unexpected order has 
fallen like a belt from the blue on the Maiyur public, who just then petitioned to 2 
the Collector to improve the grazing- ground by removing the barten trees therein. 
The order will only result in the cattle dying in tens and hundreds for want 
of pasturage. When the Tahsildar visited the place in August last, he told the 
— that the land would be handed over to them again; if they agreed to (the 
ormation of) a panchayat, and, by force and threat, has taken che signatures of 
about 30 out of 320 pattadars in the village. The Tahsildar was informed that, as 
the chief men in the village had other work to do outside the village and it was 
not y for them to be at the place except during the harvest season, the 
. yat system would not work there satisfactorily. But he would not hear us. 
e are prepared to execute an agreement to pay with our kist to Government annas 
two for every mango tree and annas four for every tamarind» tree in the forest, 
which yields fruits, if the Government would fell all barren trees therein and sell 
them by auction. We, therefore, request the Government to consider these facts 
and pass favourable orders in the interest of the Maiyur people and their cattle. 


Errata. 3 “s 9 
. Report No. 37. 
Page 2330, line 22, for“ begun ” read began ”’. 
„ 2330 „ 24, insert a full stop after Institute and read When” 
. for when”. 
„ 2369, paragraph 126, line 32, delete that after “sure ”’. 
3 127 „ 7, read Chapprasis for ‘‘ Chappraris ”’. 
„ 2370 * 127 „ 14, insert an after ‘“ have”. 


Report No. 38. 


Page 2386, paragraph 17, line 4, for “‘ president ” read “‘ presidents ”’. 
„ 2386 * 17 „ 5, for “ board” read boards ”. 
e 27 „B 4, for “quiet” read “ quite”. 
„ 2390, line 27, for Thegaraya ” read Tyagaraya”’. 
uu 22392, paragraph 31, line 29, for white” read green“. 
„ 28908 © . 7 32 „ 1, for “leader ” read Leader 
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„ 2420 „ 106 „ 7, for ‘‘inflictment” read “ infliction “. 
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3 N (d) Education. 


b In the first of a series of articles on this subject Justice, of the 5th 

| Se 3 October. observes: - The present educational 
de eial in N the tem in India has done grave social injustice to 
bien edocs — the rge masses of the population of this country. *. 
I has denied them equal opportunities with others; it has N NN 
on the the 


t 
i has weaned men from the plough and the loom and enticed away in 5 
~~ yegion of clerkships there to remain as unproductive consumers, Cy has hk i 


injured the economic progress of the country very largely; it has per ted class , 
tyranny ; aud it is making any rational system of — 9 see n impos 
“gible. ‘The best interests of the people are being sacrificed at the altar of class 

> golgahness. And the most depressing circumstance of all is that there is no 
ifamodiate way out of the present state of educational misery.” * * 


(&) General. 


2. United Tadia and Nate Stales, of the 27th September, has the following! — Dm Ini amp 
. No one who has noticed the high tension thafß 
lire, Beast rel “Sharacterised the feeling of the country during the Sep. 27th, iat. 
period that Mrs. Besant and her associates in political work were under orders of 
internment and the marvellous outburst of enthusiasm that greetetthe-cancella- 
tion of these orders can fail to raise the question—where was the Indian Member of 
the Executive Council allalong?. . . Jt is painfully clear that in failing 
ent 
she 


a 


Poo 


to rise to a proper sense of duty in pr against the action of the Gove 
or in totally * ing the effect of the action, he has shown himself pe 
- incapable as an ember of Government. ves 3 
We have, in making these observations, ar on purely a priori/assumptiong, 
tthe public have a right to call for facts also in this connection. The raisog , 
Wétere of the creation of the office which is now being held by Pigsn Bahad r 
Rajagopala Achariyar was and is that the Indian Member would be a truer guide 
of the aspirations and of the state of feeling of the Indian community. His is not 
merely an administrative place ; on the other hand, it is a political appointment in 


the governing body. How has he shown his fitness for it in the events that have ~ | 
taken place? Did the Gevernor, as a matter of fact, consult him, or did he fail to ce 
doso? . . II Lord Pentland consulted his Indian colleague, the public have g / / 
right to know, particularly in his case, what advice-he tendered to a chibf, who, ) 


with all his five years’ stay, must be taken at best as a stranger to this country. 
. . Whatever the actual fact might be, the opinion Of the public is that Diwan 
a ur Rajagopala Achariyar, far from counselling 1 to — — 

o step, extended to it ‘weight of his support, which coming from an Indian 
“ Bese 0 ＋ jt could have been intrinsically 


the Governor should have valued mor 


worth. The public go the length of Believing that he is just one of those who * 
would have assured the Goversior that tie éntire Home Rule agitation conid be 


seotehed out of recognition if a few of the | could be interned. Their belief BS 
* rests on his Travancore policy Which, sad to rb succeeded for the aes 
being in Travancore—and Mr. Rajagopala’ Achariyar bas been aware how . 

Well it succeeded, . . It is an open secret in Madras that he called upon our J 

most di leader Sir 8. Subrahmanya Ayyar as an emissary in the 

interests of the internment, that is the only way we can describe his position in 

this humiliating connection. He left the venerable presence trest-fallen and feeling, 

1. ppose, somewhat enlightened ier his enterprise.“ He had nover before 

met with an obstacle which he could not overeqme; bat in this instance, he made 

m entirely erroneous calculation and found perhaps that the world did contain 


o 


Non-Brammay, 
Sep. 30th, 1917. 


relations with the local Government are good. 
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enlightened specimens of human nature of which he was not aware. These tactics 
are certainly not very reputable for anybody and least of all for one in the posi- 
tion of a member of Government, and much less for one in the position of a 
trustee member on behalf of his own countrymen. . . Weare bound to say 
that Diwan Bahadur Rajagopala Achariyar has played his part too fully to 
continue with advantage in his office. He could have taken the tide at the crest 
and established « claim for popular respect and public admiration either by 
staying the hands of the Government or by dissociating himself from them at the 
time. He not only failed to do either, but went one better ip an attempt to 
canvass for the success of the policy of repression. He has done this without 
cause and knowing that his is a place of singularly peculiar trust and responsi- 
bility. Ifhe thinks he can continue in office, he must be told that it is a place 
won by popular agitation for public good that he is wrong im occupying it any 
longer and that the only way by which he can re-establish his claim for regard 1s 
by resigning it without delay.“ | 


3. The following appears in the Non-Brahman of the 30th September :— 
| The release of the interned, the apology of the 
The dawn of Home Rule. Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, and the con- 
cluding speech of His Excellency the Viceroy have brought to Home Rulers the 
feeling that Home Rule is near. Lord Chelmsford stands arm in arm with 
Mrs. Besant: ‘ She has passed her word on to me that she will collaborate with 
me. And she has remarkable energies.’ There is no use shutting our eyes to 
the change. Even Lord Pentland has slided away, leaving those whom he called 
out to shift for themselves, for does not His Excellency the Viceroy say that his 
That is the general feeling— 
one of discomfiture. The finger of scorn is as much against the Government as 
against us; it is more against us than against the Government. They have 
captured the Government and they have begun the attack on us, and a wing 
has succumbed. . . Let us not hide it from us that Mrs. Besant’s Govern- 
ment has set in. But that she has passed her word on, and other influential 
ople have also passed their word on, she might have snapped her finger at 
the Government. . . Since we have discovered that the best way to rouse 
John Bull is by agitation, we should be incapable, indeed, and fit only to 
be draggéd ‘by the Brahmans if we do not agitate. Boldly formulate our plans. 
Insist that for every appointment in any department only non-Brahmuns shall be 
recruited until the proportion in the service between Brahman and non-Brahman 
is just. Take a census of qualified non-Brahmans and place it before the public, 
so that the Government may choose. We want official influence—and for official 
influence we want Nayudus and 1 and Pillais in places where we have 
Ayyars and Ayyangars and Sastris. Boldly formulate your demands—the boldest 
of our demands cannot be as rash as Home Rule. And invent a non-Brahman 
flag and strike out into processions and public meetings where we shall abuse 
Lord Pentland and the rest as incapable ol worthless. me one may intern us, 
but some one else will order our release, and we can pass our word on to keep 
a quiet atmosphere. Our duty is plain. Agitate.“ 


4. Writing on this subject the Hindu, of the lst Octo | 
Abe Moslem interned. — 


0 


t October, says: —“ The 
reply given by the Hon'ble Sir William Vincent to 
. 3 the Hon' ble Mr. Jinnah’s question in the Imperial 
Legislative Council in r to the internment of Mr. Muhammad Ali and 
Mr. Shaukat Ali has caused bitter disappointment among all classes of Indians 
throüghout India, and as it is quite natural, our Muslim brethren feel the acutest 
discontent over the matter. From all that we can her Muhammadan 
22 in Madras seems fully to support the line of action taken by the two 

fuslim brothers and their mother, and much rise is widely felt in Indian 
circles as to why adherence to their faith in Islam, by the interned, when they 
6 y undertake to eschew all recourse to unconstitutional and violent 

methods of spielen — disentitle them to the concession which the Viceroy 
Il those interned for political reasons in his opening speech at the 


oe 


12441446 cA. . * f 
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— 


* 


The West Coast Spectator, of the 2nd October, rémarks:—“ Elsewhere we 
ublish a statement issued by the mother of Messrs. Mahomed Ali 4 Shan 2 


* 


Al which gives the reason why they are still detained. We are akraid the 
way the Government have dealt with the two will not satisfy the public who very 
rightly demand that no difference sheyld. be made between Mrs. Besant and the 
two brothers. The circumstances of the case will lead the man in the street to the 
irresistible conclusion that Mrs. Besant was released because, there were powerful 


forces behind her, and that the Government are unwilling 
gentlemen bees use their case 18 not powerfully backed up. We think that there 
will be a considerable rally to the side of the two patriots, and we have no doubt 
that the Government will yet ses their way td Sonsider their cases, 
5. New India, of the 2nd October, has the following: Pe | 
„de' 2225 e and 
„When will this slaughter of the innocents cease? 


to 


Deaths + merce Who can read the simple and, for that very reason, 
most pathetic letter of poor Sada without tears in his eyes? Those that tarnish the 
fair name of free Britain by auch Russian (of a day that is past) methods—are they 


loyal or are we, who, being driven by our belief in the responsibility of a community. 
for the N of the individual, agitate for saving the British nation from the 
dire effects of uch slaughter—unintentional, undoubtedly—and risk the displeasure 
of the bureaucrats and its usual consequences of suspicion and persecution? Can 
any man in his sgpses pretend that, in the moral government of God, no one, as 
a matter of course, will be called to account for this loss of a budding life of great 
promise? . . . Does not that letter cry aloud to the four corners of fhe world 
that such merciless treatment of any spirited boy of highly-strung nerves must 
necessarily make him either a suicide or an anarchist? Does not this instance, 
throw a lurid light on the manufacture. of Bengali anarchists? If it is so harmful 
to the victim of the espionage, what a moral pest it must be to those that have 
to do the spying? 1 90 7 purely from the standpoint of human nature, does 
not such espionage kill all humanity in them and create in the pursuer the 
2 3 to tlie sufferings of 
is shot? | 


——— a ae ee ee 


* 


President of the next session of the Congress. 
The Congress Presidentship. With Mre. Besant in the chair the next Congress 
will be a Home Rule Congress. Why should the Indian Home Rule Congress be 


presided over by an Irish lady? Could no n& ho imagine that they 
5 0 es n r to guide the delibera- 


are fit for Home Rule select one from amon 
tions of the Congress in the very year in which the X. 6 
invited to frame a scheme of Home Rule for India? I the election of Mrs, Besant 


to the presidential chair of the Con one of the effective ways of demonstrating 
“ 0 for Home Rule y electing Mrs. 


the capacity and fitness of Indians : 12 8 
Ban tthe ih we know eo well, as President of the Congress, that institution 


‘bas indeed lost ‘its position. It will hereafter be regarded as a miscellaneous 


ae a Oo ew: Fe . c rlClUmLTC.h 


or | 


: * 


ease the two 


e animal marked down by. him for 


6. Justices, of the 5th October, writes: — Mrs. Besant has been elected 


etary of State has been 


collection of emotional : visionaries who hav6-no plac® whatever in the region of N 
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YATHARTHAVACHANI, 
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July Son, 1917. 


JANABUKULAY, 


25 | dy 1 
ca ‘ 1 2 2 | th * 5 

„ “SS 1 * Tae: 
‘VERNACULAR PAPERS, see Mey 


* * 2 8 “ese . 
* — 7 „ 
„ 0 ' . — 


ae * x I. onna 3 8 Ai 
7. ar e Yatharlhavachani, of the 27th July, writes ee bi not ba 


defeated nor has she admitted that there is 
en for hex being defeated. She is zealously carrying 
on her fight with the allies in the different theatres. Under tircunrstances 
it may ap ar strange that there should be a talk of peace in the German Parlia- 
eee 


his subjects that he is ready to 2 it and that he is to continue 
Wer, because the allies — 48 e terms. He promises 
u 


the grant of vile demanded by ais 8 derful ‘indeed ! „ He is 
a eee, 2 in the ai der the water, destroys 
in 5 minutes, sonia thearmy Jara the — 15 the use of poison - 

19 out the most Aalen by means of h and gains’ ‘oyer 
/every individual to his side, bye of money. How can he be an ordinary 
individual? — 


The same r reports We Zodiac, to have predicted that the ound of 
cannon would not rd in thie „ War after October next; that permanent 
peace would be concluded only SX. s thereafter,that the Kaiser would run 
away to South Anierica in a 3 rine) ok that Little Willie would remain 


demented by the dream of a world- 2 vai 1931, when he would meet with 
a most ignominious death. hy 


With reference to the severity of the war in the western, front, the N _ 
The Nilalochani, of the 2nd July, writes :-~The war has. 
Wär. 
been vigorously , carried on for the last one month 
and a look at the British casualty list will prove the truth pit this statement. Yet 


it must be said that the allies whe met with success. 16 eastern theatre the 


war is not 80 veli@ment.. It is sated, however, that the G 3 7 ns are transporting 
armies in 2 


n abe by land and sea with the objegt of capturing 
Petrograd. If, at this c juncture wher France and Russia are in a totter- 
ing — the American Government send all their forces and render 
ance to thé allies, it may be ‘thought that the war would soon 
But there is no reason for expecting this. It will be eno 
attempt is made to sup pprey the atrocities caused by the subnets “but there is 
not sufficient groun xpecting even this help in the near f | 

however, be Errored that the English and French officers, who had 


America with several objects in view, have impressed u che Government of 
the United States the importance of their co-operation i in the matter. 
The Jananakilan, of the 15th August, in summarisi the prc of the 


ng 
Var, says that, while the British have captured the 
v villages attached to St. Julian and the — to the 
south of Haulafk 


and the Russians have ca Czernowits and some other 
places, Warda and fourteen other places have ‘a into the hands of the enemy. 


The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 29th Se alder, purporting to accuse the 
The war. : Madrus —_ of in inconsistent and istic 
in a recen 
that the truth of. the situation li review of the war, proceeds to femurk 


s in the fact that Germ t thd 
outset ; because she has been Auipping herself for war forthe pas 7 a me 


a ship; 


adh if at 


while the Allies were indifferent, that the moment the British entered the fi 1 — the 
checked the German onslaught, that th vs y 
the last two years, that 1 t, that the enemy has conquered no territory duri ing 


power of science, that th 7 4 hich’ A the atheists, had t 
’ e end which awaits th 
minds the truth which can be learnt from hist em can alone 


that 
conquer the world has had a fall, that the history of 50 


whol ihe - 

home. to their 
rant who hoped to 

Sh and of Pe the 


* ＋ 93 


e motive of the Kaiser in mentioning about peace s only to impress * 


1 PY 


1 
. uins of sy to the greatness of the Vijayanagar kingdom at wi timo 
7 e that those who have unjustly begun the war and are | 
a using this e de vastation, bloodshed and misery, despite their te i 
success, can never give an ny serious cause for anxiety, that recent events a 75 | 2 
Allies will triumph i in the end, and that when the, Allies, 80 al 
known, are fighting in a just cause, and in humanitarian Stra 4 
rh succour even to the enemy subjects in distros, only atheistic pertons can 2 ee Ree 


all prove the 


show that the 


f any_reverse. 


7 P 333 The 4 of tot th 27th Se ptember, says -—A Copenhagen „ ott. 


2 


N 


and po 


n, uf the 


42. o men, aay to and many shells and mines, an 
in the Atlantic, and, if possible, on the British 


they will a 
9 5 . * nee | 
thapatrika, of ies 29th Se 1 has the following under this Kuereararas, 8 
jeading:— On the 25th of this month, German Sep. 29th, 1917. Nero 
Bombe on 1 > seroplanes endeavoured to raid t stern coast of e 
Pogland and London and ad some loss. But the loss haf not been great. — 
So far as we know, there were 15 deaths. Seventy persons were Wo 2 
| a the whole the lost is very little. : tt : 1 


5 4 

he, ——— to the d€spatch of lunatics to the front by e. the Kerala cg Banga. a oe 
as Soler re 

2. of lunatics to the evidently a sign 


Pag by e of her prewat sued od rapa day „nd 
5 H. Hou Abu isrnaT Ion. e e 5 
(a) Polies. ¢ aaa 
11: In commenting favourably on the police administration report for the \Ksests Sancmanr, \ 


power ted 9 86 ice under section 324 of the 


Indian Penal Code are to be incr „as suggested by the Inspector-General, the | 5% 
authorities ought to see that such wers are not abused by them, so as to be a ae 
Dunes be: n to the poor innocent people. 1 4 . 


12 The Yatharthavachani, of the 12th August, disapf roves of the Wade 1 2 


0 me Judicial departmen t. 
against the decisions of District Munsife should be presented in the rde 7 
instead of in the District Courts, as is done now, on the grou 


Mete lead to ile 
N es at 4 that, as Sub-Judges 


ene 


it Will be better to insist on original suits filed in Sub- 97 89 * 
0 f finally by the same cotirts and that, instead of.conferring == ~~ : 6 
ion on/sub-coutts, the “course would ba to 5 


. * 
*. 1 
„ . { — 1 
2167 Aw : 
* e * tne, * 


ving all / 


5 
at uced sub- Sep. 27th, 1917. - 
6 


„that — 


nnounces that the Germans have 
ines of 1,500 tons, 340 fest In ] 


Sanchari, of the 26th Sep mber, —This is Sep. 26th, 1917. 


Ger ’s militar be nd other. 
y 


year 1916-17, the Kerala Sanchari, of thé Std oy. ln. 
an Mask, notes with satisfaction the decrease in the 


of — — and that their salaries shoyff be 
‘that, when the question of ae recruitment” of 


aad 
a? 
* 
——ů— 


(3) Courts, a 7 | 


umbakonam, 


moved by the Hon'ble Mr. V. K. Ramanuja Acha- ang. 12th, i917. 
riyar in the local Legislative OSunei that appeals 


t the | 
. Bert, Manat ** * te — 
and Di unsifs usua N 

e of justice. This a E 


t inconveniences wh 


‘and to ‘abolish the tem- 
es transf ed from 


23 ‘ 


Kamba ; 
July 27tb, 1917. 


Kun: bakonam, 
7 July 27th, 1917. 


Dmavipan, — 
he 8, 
Sep. 25th, 1917. 
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SwADFsaMITRAP, 
Madras, 
Bep. 26th, 1917. 
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the curricula of studies, ever since the School Final 


YarnarrnivVacuant, |: 


cep. len. The Palghat College muddle, HAY 


*"BwaDESAMITRsN, | 


Sep. 28th, 1917. 
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3 r “gen 9 Kd) Aadpoation. ‘2 oF Jalta n b ji ; 
is. The Yatharthavodkoni, of the 27th’ Tuly, complaing Ws ile History 
: „ne as been ‘to the backgromid While English 


r yt 
ame into being, and remarks that it is not desirable that students should ge 
Ardagh their'educstional course without having any idea of the history of their 
country. : Sao gi 3 — 
14. The Yatharthavachoni, of the 27th July, writes on this subject in almost 

8 g et the same strain * the Human Nesan and Swadesa: 
‘The Rajkumar College, Madras. iam of the 25th July, the comments of which 
are abstracted in paragraph 26 of Report No. 31 of 1917. i 

15. The Dravidan, of the 25th September, while approving of the principle 
Z... anderkying the demand of the Indians that the Civil 
-§Simulteneous examinations, Services Examination should be held simultaneously 
in England and India, and remarking that there need be no fear of a large number 
f Indians getting through the examination if it is so held, observes, however, that 
the present system may be continued until the time when there will be qualified 
persons in every community in India to compete for this examination, so that 


any one class may not preponderate in the Civil Service. : 


16. The Hindu Nesan, of the 26th September, writes: — Troubles in colleges 
. | have of late become frequent. Tlie Principals of 
fda es, not realising how and when fo exercise thie 

powers entrusted to them, treat the students, who pay for their education, worse 

than slaves, and the students suffer unable to put up with this treatment. The 
recent disturbance in the Victoria College, Palghat, can be quoted as an instance. 

If Mr. Shankunni, the Principal of this College, had been a little patient, there 


Would have been no trouble. He turned out three students of the Intermediate 
class for having gone with a procession. His action would have been justifiable, 


if he had issued a notice beforehand that the students should not join the pro- 
cession, and the latter had disobeyed his orders. For the fault of one of them 
having demanded a written order, he seems fo have been asked to be shoved out. 


Unable to bear insult, the students of the higher classes of the college have 
stopped going to the college. A public meeting, which was to have been 


convened in Palghat to discuss the situation, stands adjourned on the offer of the 
Sub-Collector to interfere and set matters right. The Prineipal will do well to act 
* 8 ov advice of the Sub-Collector and evince some sympathy with the 
students. , : : | . A 

ae 5 The Swadesamitran, of the 26th September, 
The rit eens muddle, reproduces in Tamil a telographic Ata 
on this subject as it appears in the Hindu of the same date. 

1 Swadesamitran, of the 28th September, narrates the events that ha ve 


Pees ea, led to the present impasse at Palghat and observes :— 
, The Palghat College. If the Principal tock ex . 


5 having followed a procession, he could well have followed t @ précédent set up by 


Mr. Statham of the-Kumbakinam College, who, understanding that his students 


bad followed a procession, admonished them not to do so and refrained from 


punishing them for the first mistake. In a letter to the Hindu, Mr. Shankunni 


h is false—his having ex 


says that every statement that bas appeared i e ae 
‘fale, Which : peared in the press abont this ineident is 


some students, or their having demanded 


a Written order, or the Police having bee sent for, or their having arrested a boy, 
or tlie. students, having walked out K* to bear the ft pd the Prina 4 
having notified {Met the students would be readmitted only if they paid the fine 
‘imposed and tendered an apology? Granting that the studenté committed a 
mistake, is it not the duty of the Principal to control them? Wby should the 


Police come in ? Ia not the fact of calling in the Poli ite dmissi 
Nee Alling in the Police by itself an on 
ee e eee fk dy of th 


2 


Principal Tee Principal b. powers, Bet bi ilk ci 
enden at ane dutioe without exarcing. theve Ferre, If le en 
treated with some sympstby, they will do anything for the triage a Sie 


* | 0 


£ . 


* 


Hut we are led to believe that he has from the very beginnin 
a altitude towards them and acted like the old Ae een 


> Students und politics. 


Bow abc 


The Swadesamitran, of the lst October, reports, from the en of a corre- 
spondent, the mages of a meeting of the students of Salem eld on the 25th 
f 9 ; 


tember 1917, to protest against the action of the Principal of the Victoria 
4 at, and to sympathise with tlie students tliat 3 been expelled 


ſrom the age These proceedings rear in English in the Hindu of the 28th. 


September 1917, 5 | | 
be Swadesamitran, of the a 1 = A teleyram has been 
: 8 receiv t th ition of the Pal 
The Fm e gives — Ne 
appear to p 


a great anxiety. Everyone does not 

sess the tact to manage the students properly by evincing sympath 
for their feelings. With a little skill the Principal cegld have any oe them round. 
rne an hostile 


who ruled with the rod.. 


We trust that, hereafter at least, he will send ‘for the students and remove this. * 
pitiable condition. 5 E oe 
Adverting to the refusal Sass, 
The Palghat College. Sep. 29th, 1017. 
students of this co er 
. 
to say 
object of 4 
The Hindu Nesan, of the 2 988 expresses — regret — — Director Hume Pane, 
beets ah : of Public Instruction, who was at Palghat, having Oct. ana, 1917. 
. refused to receive a deputation ok the r ts and 
guardians of the boys affected by the recent action of the Principal, and hopes 
that the Synd 
Referring tothe Palghat Victoria College ineilent, the Manorama, of the Masonana, 
tag . 28th September, points out that, be the cause of the Bop. 28th, 1917. 
„The Palghat, Victoria College disturbance what it might, the Privcipal was wrong 
incident. in calling in the assistance of the Police to expel 
the students from the college, whose guardians it was that he should-have informed 
of the matter, and questions the fitness of stich a person to be a teacher. 
17. A, correspondent of the Dravidan, of the 25th September, reports that the Dire 
A students of the colleges- in Trichinopoly met sep. 25th, i917. 


i. oe * 


20th idem and took a —. not to abide by G. O. No. 559, which prohibits students 


ieshm an yakils and students. 
4. X 
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‘eyamitran, of the 24th September, reports that the. Educational 
a W authorities at Guntiir had arranged for the suspension 
Students and politics. - f about 256 college and 150 high school students, 
who are said to have attended the meeting convened at the place to protest against 
G.O. No. 559, which prohibits e from taking, part in politics, that the 
Principal of the College has suspended the college students, that, in consequenge, 
front attending the college from the 11th idem, and 
that some of the leading citizens of the place are trying to restore order in 
consultation with the R e authorities. . 


18. In the course of aff article under the heading . Our — 5 position”, 


a 


„ the VPartakamitran, of the'/I$th September, 
The present en Ap education. Obgerves: The education ine in — schools 
and colleges is not fit to inculcate true knowledge to our students’, The fact that 
the amount of money spent on education for each individual is Rs. 73 in the caso 
of the Englishman and 1 anna in the case of the Indian indicates clearly the 
efficiency of education in India. So if we desire sincerely to improve the 


condition of our industries and trade as the westerns have done, the present 


system of education should be thoroughly changed. The vernaculars should be 

e first language and the medium of instruction generally. Steps shduld be 
taken to impart instruction in our history and the industries 
on in this country. If, earning industries, one has to read four or five years 
after finishing a course of fifteen to twenty years for getting proficiency in the 
English language, one is past the age of- study and does not find it feasible. So 
if our youths are to have,sound industrial education, instruction on such subjects 
as industries, agriculture, chemistry, etc.; should also be begun to be imparted in 
the vernaculars along with the general education, as soon as primary education is 
completed. The general rules for handling machinery of different kinds as well as 


those about agriculture should — by students in the course of their second - 


ary education. A student beginnifig oe university career should start with the 
work of research regarding different. industrial processes and be in a position to 
suggest reforms in their working. Unless our system of education is changed on 
these lines, our industries cannot improve. : 


19. The Vaisyamiiran, of the 24th oe. reports that much discontent 
Nattowel dress. “ prevails at Calicut on account of the Principal o 
the Zamorin’s College having expelled all the 

students of the college who attended in their national dress and threatened to 
close the college unless they apologised before the next day, and traces these 
trouble to the action of the Principal in having suspended a student belonging to 


the Zamorin’s family for two weeks, on account of his having attended the 
college Without wearing a neck-tie. 4 


20. The Vaisyamitran, of the 24th September, writes The. first thing to be 


Condition of teachers. attended to in securing the progress of education is 
f the improvement pf the oondition of the teachers. 
Though steps have been taken recently to increase the salaries of the teachers, 


there is room to think that this may not benefit the teachers much, considering 
the present high scale. of prices. It is really pitiable that the salary of the teacher 
in elementary schools is not equal even to the wages of the coolie. As we learn 
that the Government are now prepared to incur greater expenditure to promote 
education, we trust that a; major portion of this money will be utilized in raising 
the salaries of the teachers. Permission to appear for University examinations in 
private should also be given to teachers after some years of experience, if they are 
capable of handling the higher classes. Ik the * authorities improve 
the present condition of the teachers, many will doubtless take to tiis profession 


9 


with enthusiasm. „ 
2b. Adverting to a resolution which is said to be on the agenda for the 
Elementary edacation. one of the Imperial 


not be aceorded by Government for enacting any laws and r 


can be carried 


Legislutive Council on the 
h and 26th September 1917 4 sanction should 
r | L 
1 ‘self-government and free primary education and that r. should t be Seed 
to defer giving effect to any recommendations already made to Provincial 


: „„ ee a 
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Governments regardiug these laws, until a definite scheme is repared of th 

reforms to be introdueed after the war, a torrespondent, of the Dravidan of the 
27th September, wri 5 —11 such a resolution is to be brought before the Council 
it should meet with a strong opposition, as it is tantamount to disrdgarding the 
benefits which are ex from Government. While’ dh country is anxiously 


expecting the introduction of free education to obstruct it will cause a great lo 
** illiterate non-Brahmans. The Hon'ble Mr. B. N. Sarma, who 1 desirous 
olf moving this lution, is a Brahman and the Brahmans as a class are fully 


educated and do not need free education, while the non-Brahmans require it 
at once. . S 
22. The Dasamala, of 9 a September, rite under this heading as 
. ollows:—Anyone who looks into the endeavours 
Progress of education. made in India towards education would eortainly 
be discouraged. . . From hey figures it will be clear“ that there is not one 
school for every village. ' . 

« The above returns are not af. 
11 crores und 11 lakhs only are @ nded in ourcountry for education. This 
amount is spent in London itself the education of her children. » . They’ 
(the Government) say that a large majority fh India is yneducated and that only 
the educated few ask for self-government, but they do not show much interest to 
spread education widely. Who are responsible for the masses not being given 


the education, the lack of which ha been pointed gut as the excuse for not granting 
self-government? . . . * 8 


How can education spread in our country if the encouragement shown to 
private institutions by the Government is so meagre? If these institutions should 
thus disappear whose mistake is this? Uuless proper encouragement is given to 
these institutions started by large-hearted people*and interest is evinced in the 
matter of education, the progress of education will be slow as it is now. If this 
3 be in the same condition, the people cannot but think that swaraj 


a 1 
all encouraging: . 


is necégsary to improve matters; education. | 
23, ‘Adverting to the conduct of the Principal of this College in demanding 

. “te an unconditioual apology from the students, who 

residence of Mr. C. V. Venkataramana Ayyangar, to pray for the. repeal of G. O, 
No. 559, which prohibits students from taking in 85 
the Hindu Nesan, of the Ist October, ves that it is most regrettable that the 
Principal should cause affliction to thé students in this manier, when they have 


done nothing in contravention of the, order. 


“of 5 


24. The Andhraprakdsika, of the 2nd October, remarks, upon this subject, as Aspuxareaxastes, 


„ -follows:—Why/ should not the wealthy and 

the Soarssht High abe educated Brakiaans help their “brother- Brahmans, 

the Sourashtras? It is not praper that the Government should- still try to help 
these educated alone. 


Il people know, that, of the Government revenue, 
90 per cent is received in the dant of taxes from the non-Brahmans. Need 
it be said ho my non-Brahmans could be educated if fifty 5 — 
expended? How many new — can be started and how many non-Brahmans 
could make their live 2 2 working in those factories? We wish that the 


Government will kindly consider this a little. * 
25. The Aadbraprak 


of the 28th September, in an article under this 

pene | | heading, observes:—. . . In the time of Lord 

2 labourors and elemem Tandsowne, the age of children working in the 

a | | ing was raised from 7 to 9. But children 
worki 


- 
- 
> 
; 


below this age may be seen in most factories, It is well and good that 
Factory A should find out auch children and send them to municipal 
ichools, . , F in some „these labourers. are made to work for 
‘ight hours, forenoon from 8-30 te 12-30 and afternoon from 1-30 to 5-30. 8. 


pl 
Therefore if the Government should paés orders that boys below 12 years and 
Bitls below ud not be em 10 0 


9 sh any work and that they should be-gent 

to whol; the overnment would earn ib _ gratitude of the people, = Ai, 8 A 
7 : Ye ERP 

' ; ; ; 2 * 2 ; 


It will nd do it 


ds should be 


{ «© 


“~~ 
hee,” 


DgeaMara, 
Rajahmunécry, 
„Sep. 26th, 1917. 


Hum Nux, 
ras, 
Oct. Ist, 1917. 


politics, a correspondent of 


"Oct. 2nd, 1917. 


Aypuna RAKASIEA, 
Madras, 
Sep. 28th, 1917... 
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Kraata Runen, 26. Referring to the decrease in the number of private schools in India since 

od Bed, 1017. . . a : 85 | 1912, the Kerala Sanchari, of the 3rd October, dwells 

eae Private schools. upon the necessity of such schools being given every 

help and encouragement by the Government, as the existing public schools cannct 

meet the present needs, even if some of them do not satisfy the requirements of 

the educational code, thinks that there would be a large increase in the number of 

elementary schools, if - tlie rules regarding buildings, etc., be somewhat relaxed, 

and that thie present rule which allows the levying of fees in all classes in the 

elementary schools, the moment.the fourth standard is introduced, become an 

öͤdstacle in the way of primary education, and observes that the people will derive 

the maximum good from’ elementary schools, maintained by the boards, only if 
a law is passed that no fees should be levied in any of these institutions. 


e) Local and Municipal. 


Reve, The Dravidan, of the = reer a bee section, 192 of the 
28th, 1917, > pa,:,.\ Madras City Municipal Act, it is an important 
2 The Corporation ot Madras, function of the Corporation to provide the city with 
: a wholesome water-supply, and it is a great slur on the President of the Corpora- 
GO tion if he is not paying proper attention t&this matter. It is the first duty of the 
©. ~ , + Commissioners to remedy this state of affairs. It is a ae blunder to use pipe- 
wy ‘water for big gardens and on when it is not available for drinking purposes. 
There is another matter also which is worth the consideration of the 
Commissionérs. As the Corporation office does not properly prepare the list of 
qualified voters and of persons qualified to stand for election as; Commissioners, 
election affairs have frequently to go to a court of law. If, through lack of proper 
attention, the name of an unqualified pérson is once included in these lists, the 
President has no power to-rémove the name therefrom, and this view has been 

i by the Hi 

Mir. Molon 

5 x Prepare 
Wi 4 — 


t | 


~~ | 
‘Hoo Naas; 


‘ | 
“gq on. 


: Trichinopoly Municipality. 


Obairmas Pran e 

Oh p is office, a 

42 pol th po othe that the 

ere, ion as the nomination 
orary irma 123 to the 

3 RBG A « 

Fas, , 

r Taluk board election. 

"membership in the Taluk Board, Madhayaram firka, Pet the place. 

1 111 575 ere: (4) Railways. | 5 
ne 30. The Aadhrapatrika, oF ee sOptober, e in Telugu the letter 
Ol. Aud, Ib 17. fading reilwoye. Ander this heading of Mr. Gandhi, which appears in 

) : 8 * English on page 5 of the Hindu of the 29th 

September. g 


| (3) Salt and Abkari._ - é 
e 28th September, publishes an appeal to:the Govern- 


7 


— 


Daitrpas, 
Madras 


. 81. The Dravidan, o th 
Sep. 28th, 1017. 7 cation of 8 toddy hop. ment signed by the ‘Panchamas residing in the 
ore, ks ig fupt LOGS EEN: * 955 Elephant Gate Parecheri in Park Towns Madras, 

a * praying for the removal of the tod 


ly shop No, 104, which is logated in the centre 
„ e lence is caused to their Fon and children by 
dba indseent behaviour of thé people, who resort to this shop for drinking. The 
„ ial Bra state that an inspection of i nuda ey, wee Collector of Madras or 
y 26n-Brabmép Government officials will convince thém of the hardships caused 
2 85 . are „ Ain. 


a a 1 * 
V . 8 1 
ek a a = 


of the Harucheri, as great inconven 


— vw 


— 


r 
8 
n 
t 
d 
n 


II the real object is to curtail the 2 
Advisory Boards should never be this. -As 


able to 


e 
Pe Re atm +7 ie ‘ 


n 
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to the residents by this toddy chop, and that the location of the shop in the midst 
of the Parachert is one of the several acts of injustice done to them by the 
Brahman officials of Government. | 


32. The Swadesamitran, of the 2nd W writes: — Though the Govern- n 
a ee . ‘ttees, ment are aware that the increase in the volume of g. 1 
N Ae ü trade in liquor and other narcotics tells upon the ee 

morale and physique of the people, they are not inclined to do away with this 

trade altogether. This may be due either to the large income derived by the 
Government from this means or to their idea that every man has got a right to 

drink. Nevertheless, they are now prepared to reduce the volume of this trade, 

and the question is how to do it. It is the opinion of experienced people that the 

quantity of narcotics consumed: will be reduced, if they are not easily available 

to the people and, applying this 8 to the case of liquor, the best course to 

reduce its consumption seems to be to make the consumer go in search of a liquor 

shop instead of its being on his way and attracting him. This necessitates the 
determination of the places where liquor shops should be situated and where the 

should not be and the best parties to determine this will be the non- officials having 

an experience of each locality. But the Government have instituted a scheme for 

this purpose in which the District or Division Collector, the District Superintendent 


of Police or his Assistant and the Municipal Chairman will form an Advisory Board 


in towns, and the Tahsildar, the Inspector of Police and the Union Chairman 
will form a similar board in unions. There were no boards whatever for villages. 
As under this scheme, the Advisory Boards had two. officials against one non- 
official, Sir Herbert Roberts presented a petition to the Secretary of State for 
India stating that these Boards should be constituted in such a manner as to voice 
the non-official opinion in each locality and that no liquor shops should be opened 
without these boards being consulted. This petition: was in due course sent to 
the Government of India who forwarded it to Local Governments. According to 
the revised a drawn up by the Madras Government now, three more 
individuals are added to the boards in municipal towns, one of whom is the 
Inspector of Salt and the other two popular representatives. Thus the number of 


officials and non-officials on this bane is equally divided, and when there is a 


difference of opinion, the Collector has a casting vote. So, the Government 
majority is maintained from the Legislative Council down to the Advisor 
Boards for determining the location of liquor shop! Are so many W 
necessary for these boards, even at a stage when their opinion cannot bind the 
officials? Why should the Collector and the Superintendent of Police be on these 
boards? The Collector has always an eye upon taxes and he can never divest 
himself of this function of his. Every one will bejafraid to oppose the Superintend- 
dent of Police and other Police officials. What local knowledge can these have? 
tiop. ‘of liquor, the constitution of the 
| a the liquor shops are a source of danger 
to the people and one of profit to the-Goyernment, the Government officials 
shoyld 18 no concern in determining the location of these shops. 


> 
— 


(H General. 


938. In the course of a leader dwelling on the Home Rule agitation and the Yarmserssvacnam, 
internment of Mrs. Besant and her colleagues, the July oth. 181; 

, , ~~ Yatharthava:hani, of the 5th July, makes the follow- 
g observations :—We have often stated that, before India seeks to obtain Home 

R le, her industries and trade should improve ten-fold. Should we not, therefore, 

dexise means for improving our industries and trade? The fact that we are not 

our own temples is proof positive that our leaders are not yet fit 

e affairs of the community properly. If we desire for political 


The present situation. 


to gonduot 


ogress, the first thing we should do is to improve industrial institutions. How 
4p India have Home Rule when she has neither an army nor a navy in proportion 


per extent 7, Those who talk of Home Rule should be expert statesmen. But 


SwapesamiTRar, 


— 


1 
var, 
Oct. And, 1917. 


Bep. 6th, 1917. / 
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34. The Swadesamitren, of the 26th September; reproduces in Tamil the: 


comments of the South of In 


+ Mrs. Besaut's release. 
5 


‘ 
\ 


. same date. ; . 
The Drovidan, of the 20th September, says that the non-official Eu 


* 


has 
of 


7 to- it, is unfit to hold the office of the Secretary of State for India. 
0 
a gene! 


vf the 2nd idem. 


ANDHRAPATRIZA, 
Sep. 28th, 1917. 


ANDHRAPATRIKA, 
Madras, 
Oct. ist, 1917. 


while the Anglo-Indians are pining in their hearts; because their so 


Sampap 
Asurupara, 


ep , 1917. 


0 
replies to intorpellation at the sub t of th 1 h . 
removes all doubts on the subject. 2 session e Council, however, 


ts 


Mr. Chakravarti at the Calcutta public meeting on 
Besant lese. the occasion of the release -of ie 
appears in New India of the 25th September. 


A cotrespontient to the Andhrapatrita, of the 28th September, 


Bhatlapenumurru, Kistna district, on the occasion 
of the release of Mrs. Besant and others advocating the release of Mahomed 
„Ali and Shaukat Ali and the rescinding of G.O. No. 559, repudiating the telegram 
of Rao Bahadur Tyagaraya Chetti, and approving of the Home Rule movement. 


The Andhrapatrika, of the lst October, contains some Telugu verses from 


Mrs. Besant’s release. the pen of a poet, one of which, rendered in 


a Observer on the release 
of Mrs. Besant, which appear in New India of the 


, ropeans 
‘iid n in India and the Anglo-Indians unanimously 
0 Besant. 


complain that it is wrong on the part of Lord 
Chelmsford to have released Mrs. Besant from internment unconditionally, that 


this step lowers the prestige of the Local Government and that Mr. Montagu, who. 


Swadesamitran, of the 2nd October, reproduces in Tamil the proceedings. 
ral meeting of the Rangoon Trades Association held on the Ist idem at 
¢Rangoor to protest against the release of Mrs. Besant, which appear in thé’ Hindu 


1 
* 2 0 ; * 
Mrs. Besant’s release. & gist of the proceedings of the meeting held at 


fhe Andhrapatrika, of the 27th September, gives in Telugu the speech of 
M 


Besant, w hich 


English, reads as follows :— While the rulers of the 


Madras Presidency are sorry that their false statesmanship can no longer 


ngs have all 
failed, while cheats are very sorry that their words have failed, an 
Indian lead e glad that their words have now been fulfilled 


„Mrs Besant has 
by your grace yoddess Kameswari, attained freedom. . 


The release of Mrs. Besant. Mrs. Besant and on her arrival at Madras, the 


proves. | 


while the 


Referring to Che demonstrations of joy at Coimbatore on girs, of) 


_. Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 28th Sep in a 
leading article reiterates its admiration for . Besant which it expressed inf 


revious issues and concludes the article as follows :—The release of these patriots 

as doubtless ‘served to strengthen the foundation of British rule in India for all 
time. First in the order of merit for the success of these efforts stands Sir 
Subrahmanya Ayyar. The advocates of Home Rule among the Indians s 


second. Next comes Mr. Montagu; next the British Cabinet; next the Beith 
public and next to them the Government of India. We tender them all our H. 


Rest 
wishes. We pray that Mrs. Besant may live to rejoice that the different classes 


have all combined to form one united nation and obtained the type of democratic 
(Home) Rule which obtains among the British public.. * 


Writing on the same subject, the Mysore Star, of the 30th Se tember, observes: ~ 


—Mrs. Besant is said to have wired to her followers in Madras that her release was 


unconditional. But it was not easy to believe that the Government of India will 
have acted inconsistently with their own statement a fo 


ight ago that she would be 
released yes condition that she would refrain adage mB ad agitation. The 


Hie we learn from Sir William Vincent 
that Mrs. Besant had wired to His Excell ¢ * 4* 
produce calmness in the political xcellency the Viceroy that she would help 


atmosph t the ti „ it 
and that some of the responsible osphere at the time of Mr. Mon 8 Visi 


ular leaders h ait der- 
taking. It is thus evident shat” om bad also given a similar under 


. a the Government of India have not acted 
inconsistently with their own statement. Mrs. Besant in her first editorial in 
New India after her release reveals her intention to adhere to that ise and 
again, addressing the students, she exhorts them to refrain from politics. This 


A 


aia 9 
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— ip of Mi Ie on as 
and thereby seemed to incite the people to further extremism. Such a policy is 
hardly expedient at the n. juncture. When the Honourable the,Sgeretary” .‘.. . _- 
of State is coming to India with the noble object of ascertaining the wants ane / ‘ 
wishes ofthe people from the representatives of InHians themselves, it would be | 
nothing short of suicidal action to indulge in violent methods such as boiterous ** 
tings, passive resistance and the like. Not only will it belie the expeotations e 
** the / Government of India and lead to the loss of their sympathy but add fresh 
strength and volume to Anglo-Indian harpings and seal our fate. It therefore 
\\behoves every Indian td do everything in his power to help the polltieal tran- 
— aquility of the count x. . se PT 0 =p 
The Kerala Sanchari, of the 26th September, points out that the 16th of Kratz Samcmant, 
en, July (? June}and the 17th of September 1917 will be 
5 * memorable days in the annals of India the one, 
as causing considerable indignation and pain to her, and the other, far greater 
pleasure and consolation—congratulates His Excellency the Viceroy on the release 
of Mrs. Besant and others from internment, which speaks much for British justice 
Aid mercy, and which is A matter for pride to all who endeavoured to bring it 
about, hopes that Mrs. Besant and hex part work more strenuously than 
ever for the attainment of self-government which is indispensable for the future 785 
welfare ot a, and that the Government will be graciously pleased to dp the . 
| ~ needful in the matter, deplores the hostile attitude of the Angle Indians and their — e 
i pees to the just aud reasonable claims of Indians which, as enlightened, justice- : 
loving and freed oving Englishmen, they ought to support, instead of opposi | 
as they now do, and concludes by observing that whether Mrs ant was interned “ 
because of her advocacy, of self-government ‘Yor India or be her methods 
) being violent and unconstitutional, the internment in any case has been a blessing 
aie, 
8 


7 


„ 


in d as it has tended to augment more than ever the desire of Indians for 
self ment and their activities in this direction which have hitherto. been 
sa, Sap agin 


5. * While expressing joy, at the release of Mrs. Besant 2 * from intern- K Pina, 
ment, the Kerala Patrika, of the 22nd September and, 1917. 
aise. Deu and others. points out that, ifthey had been interned with a wer 
to suppress the Home Rule” agitation, the step taken has defeated its own |. 
, a8 it has only tended to increase it considerably, and deplores the attitude 
of the Madras Mail in the matter. 8 


° | 36. The Dravidian, of the 26th September, reports Mr. Arundale to have stated Dams, 
5 at Coimbatore that he was bound to feel grateful to Sep. 20th 10. 
R 4 Arundale and Wadia the Indian people for- bis release, for it was their 0 
* ‘Voimbatore, agitation on his bebalf and not the Government JS 
that was responsible for his release and that the struggle for liberty had just been 


nite 


© It also roports Mr. Wadia to have observed that the three great occasions on 
which the prestige of the administrative heads in Indi was brought down were, the 
introduction of the Ilbert Bill, about the age consent, the modification of the 
settled fact of the partition of Bengal, and the confusion that arose in Mesopotamia. 


37. The Swadesamitran, of the 20% September, re rodices in Tamil the Swavzsacraa, 
; ae 80 ae fe of a public meeting held in the Lawley Sep. 288 1917. 
5 ‘meeting Hall, Mount Road, on the 25th iqem, to * to 


the Jovefament for the release of the slim 
ee * * 74 : A ‘ : . : ; ye , 4 1 
* og ie * ee 
- 8 \ 


a = 


« ‘ 


— X 
‘ . * f . 
0 en 
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a a ae 
Patriots in internment, which appear in the Hindu of the 26th idem, and 
observes :—The large attendance at the meeting is an indication of the readingss “ 
| „of the Muhammadans of Southern India to undertake political work with a ner 

ih : 1 activity. We need not say that the delay of the Government in releasing Messrs, 
ee. 44 Ali and others in internment is causing much pain to every one. We 
„ cuust that these will be released very soon. The Government should release 
. Aal2zatꝗ least hereafter that the Muhammadan leaders in internment command the highest 


* Leas “ * 
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* ‘respect of all Indian Muhammadans, and move in the matter of remedying. this 
tate f affairs, so as to remove a cause of affliction to the Indians and secure the 
peace of the country and the affection of the people. „„ 
Himpw Narr The Hindu Nesan, of the 26th September, also publishes the substance of 
Sep. 26h, 1917. the proceeding of the Muslim meeting referred to above. F 


eee, „ 38. Referring to a statement said to have been made by the president ofs 
| Sep. S08 AT. ee | meeting of shareholders of a company started in 
1 8 l The Government and the Great Britain to increase they cultivation of beet- D) 
i ; industrial advancement of India. root for , the purpose. of its being convert ed into i : | 
ai sugar, that the reason why capitalists hesitated to invest their money in that 
company was the fact that the sugar manufactured by it might not successfully 
* compete with the cheap sugar imported from foreign countries, the Swadesa- 
mitran, of, the 26th September, says :—If the capitalists of Great Britain, wha are 
well off, both in the matter of wealth and industrial progress, hesitate to invest 
1 money in an industry for jear of foreign com petition, we need not sa much about 
. f the Indians who are in a very poor condition in both the respects. This company «@ ; 
10 5 has obtained a loan of £125,000 from the British Government. So it is for the 
Me 3 Government to ponder over the support and protection that they should accord, 
5 8 ‘eae if India is really fo improve industrially. | : | 


11 \ Vanraxamraas, 39. The Vartakamitran, of the 16th August, observes :—As the levying of the 
161 Aug. 1 (017. super-tax is likely to affect the English banks and 
1 aie English industries, the Finance Member is advised 

j to remove this tax and to impose a tax on the Indians in some other, ways 
| appropriately. While there is already a loud cry that taxes are heavy in India, 
: | 4 they are being increased from time to time. The Indian pays 22 per cent of his 
Bi | or aa. income as tax, while in England the people pay only 8°5 per cent. It is but 


j 
j ‘ 
ö 


Super-tax. 


* natural that one should be surprised at the recommendation made by gentlemen 
ALY tae who, though in receipt of an income of Rs. 10,000 a year, find it to pay a 
ie) i ° y, tax at the rate of 1 anna per rupee of their income. These should, indeed be 
N j nen tae called, champions of self-interest. N 


| , ) r 40. The, Vartakamitran, of * — 30th August, reports that rumours are afloat * 
II A. lor. ; ; about troops from Japan proceeding’ to the R 

Rei: ig = ders, Bo ocd tee front, and observes that, if this happens. to 42 
the trade between India and Japan will Be affected as 
| steamers_will then be utilised for military purposes, and it w 
i > eo Pare 
| 
: 


* 
f 
ö 


1 the Japanese 


a . ‘hard to find any 
for carrying goods from India. 


. 41. Dwelling on the sdyeral advantages agdruing tothe merchants by such 
Aug. son, l. N institutions as Chambers of Commerce, the Far tata- 
Ages mitran, of the 30th August, refprs ta the privilege 
: enjoyed by the two European institutions in Madras; known as the ‘Madras 
Chamber of Commitrce and the Madras Trades Association, to elect their own 
representatives to the local Legislative Councils), and obser ves: Besides these 
two institutions, there is one conducted by Indian merchants: under the name of 
the South Indian Chamber of Commerce, This institution has not been given the 

privilege enjoyed by the other twp institutions. Has any merchant taken 
the trouble to note the difference in the facilities- afforded to ndian merchants 
and to European merchants by the firms which conduct bahking business with the 


* 


1 money they get from the Government of Madras at a low rate of interest? 

1 Why have not the Indian merchants, who have the difference in the 
1 treatment accorded to them and to European ants hy the. Raibwaꝝ Companies : 
ee considered the reason for this difference? ene a Ace Peay Pre ne ee , 


—_ 
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42. Referring’ to this exhibition proposed to be held in December this y eat; Vanraxayrraay, 


| ay pias , the Vurlakamitran, of the 30th August, observes - 4% 70% 
ä ibiti a S iggy abs: n Lugust, observes — Aug. 30th, 1917; 
.. arom at ue anata 


indicates that it will prove to be very instructive 
to the agriculturists, artizans and other glasses 15 ople in our country. 825 A e 
(dere will be no use of conducting it as it was done in 1915, when it was no mdre. | 
than a show of articles, as is seen in the Hindu homes. during Dasgarrah, and ao 
facilities were afforded to the visitors th understand the processes of manufacturing 
these articles. So arrangements shouldbe made at least in, this exhibition to 
have, by the side of each exbibit, a written record - of how it is produced and used, 

where it is available and the difference between its manufacture here and in 


foreign countries. There should also be an individual, who hag a thorough knowl.” 


. x * 


edge of the exhibit, to clear the doubts af the people about it. 5 
The same paper, of the 13th September, continues its comments on this 
subject as follows: — Of the numerous visitors to this exhibition in 1915, not even 
5 per cent are known to have been benefited by what they saw therein. Thee 
show rooms were too narrow to allow people to stay and examine the articles 
leisurely and the articles themselves were not arranged in an order, s) as to 
attract the attention of the people. There were many things which could be 7 
— understood only by#English-knowing people. It would havé been very advan: : 
: tageous, if these had been translated into the vernaculars of this Presidency; for 1 
an exhibition is intended more to improve the knowledge of the workman than to 
5 serve as a show ,for the English-educated people. The lectures deli¥ered in the 
exhibition compound. would have proved useful to the agriculturists, if they had been 
delivered in the open air and in the vernaculars. If all these defects are avoided 
by the exhibition committee this year, we believe the exhibition will help people 
in undetstanding things and improving their condition. Besides this, the main 
object of the exhibition of 1915 was the collection of money for the War Fund 
and industrial improvement was only a secondary motive. 1 ugh the. Govern- 
ment want to improve the industries of this country, the people stand aloof. If | 
the industries of the country are to improve, both the Government and the peoplé “ +.. 
should co-operate in the matter and the former should also help Indians wit 
money and the advice of industrial experts. Otherwise, Indian industries will, 
doub less, pusd into thé hands of the foreigners. Unlike other countries, India 
contains within 3 
products arg utilised here alone and converted into manufactured articles, India 
; can becom? thé foremost country in the world in industries and trade. Pied 


43. Adyerting to the constitution of the Imperial Resources Development pyr 
Committee in England and its decision to commence — sep, 6th, 1917. 

its work of taking over some of the industries 5 
carried on in countries subject to Great Britain and managing them .soastohelp — - 

0 the Government in clearing the large amount of debt incurred by them, the in 

Varlakamitram, of the 6th September, says:—It appears that this committee will! 
begin its Wate in India and Ceylon, as the presence of black people here would TF. 

make its work 75 When the westerns are making such arrangements, we do; 


India’s economic development. 


ot think it is possible for us to think of improving the economic.condition of our 
ountry. India has to pay four crores of rupees as interest on the loan raised 
\ orthe war: When the payment of this interest will by itself be 4 hard * for 5 
‘usin the present condition, how can we improve our industries? There is no 
ation in the world poorer than ourselves, and yet the burden on our cmi 
resources is “heitig increased to an inordinate extent. It is stéted that all the 
efforts made by the Englishman are for the- purpose of improving the economic ; 
resources of India. In the olden days the East 1 ia Company obtained a charter 


ernment. Similarly as the present Economie: Resources Development Oompan px 
has also taken its r o business in India, the 2 of India shouddd 
render all possible assistance to it. The first Chartered Company came here for 
mm parpotes af trade and took oper the Government in order to improve the trade. 
eren red Company offers to introduce the n for 
Vresting even our trade from us and improve our economic o nition.’ The? 
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erself all the natural products required forher. If all theses Oe eee 


from Pagliainerit: and, coming to India for purposes of trade, took ov he Gov- ( ~ . 
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4. 
" ytupathny of thove people resembles the tours of the jacksl at the site'of a cogr, 
| sympathy peop wealth. 


Swans, 
Sep. 25th, 1917. 


BSwapEsaMrTRay, 


Madras, 
Sep. 27th, 1917. 


_ SWADESAMITRAN, - 


Madras, 
Bep. 27th, 1917. 


n ancient times, several races invaded our country and robbed us of our 
How ‘is it, thei, that we, who were in such an opulent condition, have become 
reduced now? Thé answer is that, instead of paying one-sixth of the produce 
to the King, we pay half the produce en all ryetwari lands. But in the Nilgiris 
district where: the European planters live, it has been proposed to reduce the 
assessment slightly and keep it at the same level for tw years tocome. Even 
the interpretation of law becomes different in the case of the Indians. This is the 
case with agriculture. Coming to trade, we have to send our raw products to 
western countries and get manufactured articles therefrom. If we demand 
rotection for our industries, we are told that the Indians are lacking experience 
in the sciences and the handling of machinery and that they would do well to 
continue as agriculturists and send their raw products to England and other allied 
eountries. If we ask why industrial education is not given to us as is done in the 
western countries, we are told that the people have no interest in learning it. 
When there are several gentlemen in England, who are thus attending to our 
advancement by throwing obstacles in our way in every respect, what is the use 
of our complaining still? We should look to our wants only ourselves. Unless 
education is spread among our ryots and artizans so as to make them understand 
their present condition and move in the matter of improving it, it will be hard 
for us to raise ourselves. P 
44. The Swadesamitran, of the 25th wre so nied 3 a pen at * 
de 35 on corres ent, the dings a public 
ne: nn meeting held at Madura, under the auspices of the 
local District Congress Committee, when the Hon’ble Mr. B. M. Narasimha Ayyar 
is reported to have addressed the audience on the subject of Mr. Gandhi’s message. 
The lecture appears in extenso in the Hiads of the 27th idem. Mr. George Joseph, 
who presided over the meeting, is reported to have exhorted the audience not to 
give up the agitation simply because the initial object has been gained, but to go 
on agitating vigorously for the accomplishment of their ideal. 
45. The Swadesamitran, of the 27th jaye 1 in eee the pro- 
5 7 of a public meeting held at Calcutta on the 
RB orev 1 Bas gee rer 26th idem by the members 61 the European Associa- 
| Te tion to protest against the policy adopted by the 
Government in respect of political agitators and especially of Mrs. Besant and her 
followers, and the reforms pro to be introduced in the Indian administration. 
These proceedings appear in the Hindu of the 27th idem. 
46. The Swadesamitran, of the 28th September, reproduces in Tamil the 
— a vi , comments of the Statesmas and the Daily News on 
1 2 llency the Vioeroy'e the concluding speech of His Excellency the 
e 2 al Viceroy delivered in the last session of the Imperial 
‘Legislative Council, which appear in the Hindu of the same date. 
47. The Swadesamiiran, of the 29th e in Tamil f ths 
of political prisonere roceedings of a general meeting of the Nilgiri 
mee lanters’ Association held at Ootacamund on Che 


27th idem to protest against the unconditional rel k polit; 
published in the Hindu of the 29th idem. nal release of political prisoners, as 


48. The Swadesamitran, of the 29th September, reproduces in Tamil a lecture 


- ‘Labcur movement in England. on this subject delivered by Mr, Fletcher at the 


Fis ay Gokhale Hall, Madras, on the 28th September, 
under the presidency. of Mr. C. P. Ramaswami Avvai ich is . b 
_extenso in che Hindu of the 29th idem. n 17 en r 
49. The Swadesamitran, 22 4 th ary writes :—The Indians demand 
1 Vea ee hat the system of administration in India should be 

ae rn in ada. reformed and the British) Government also realise 
the necessity for such a reform. They decided to send Mr. Montaga to India to 
consult the Government of India and the people about the reforms:to be introduced 
and it was declared by the Viceroy the other day that, in view to Avoid all cause 
for misunderstanding during Mr. Montagu’s visit, it had been decided to release 
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all the intorned. The very mention of this made the Indians calm don. The 
release of Mrs. Besant was hailed with a feeling of gratitude by l 
over the nner (tf No one thought or said : indicated any weakness 
on the part of the Government. But papers like the Madras Mail grew wild and 
reviled the Government. They threatened. to set up some one N against 
us and abused the 9 leaders. The Indians, Who had calmed down in order | 
to epee with the Government in preserving peace in the country, were pro 
voked by these acts of the Anglo-Indians. Thus, though the Indians kept quiet in 
accordance with the wishes of the Viceroy, the Anglo-Yodians, who r 
for the opinion of the Viceroy, ON an — At a meeting of the European 19 
Association held at Calcutta, it was stated that, if any reforms were to be introduced 
in the Indian administration, the Anglo-Indians should be consulted about them, NA 
as they had a permanent interest in this country and special safeguards: were ; 
demanded to secure their interests. But can this argument stand? These 
Anglo-Indians never stay in India 8 They carry on several industries 
here only to enrich themselves and leave for their country with the money earned. 
here. What permanent interest have these people in this country? Thesé carry. 
on business, even in China and other countries. If the Government of those: 
countries conducted in consultation with them? Ina country having a population 
of crores, these, who form a microscopic minority, claim special privileges. Every 
one of us believes that our Government will not be guided by racial prejudice. 
Our people have no objection to take these Anglo-Indians with them. But the 
latter never move with the former. Thinking that Mr. ae is a little 
sympathetic towards the Indians, the Anglo-Indians sarcastically asked the 
Indians some time back to elect hun aa the President of the Congress and yet Sir 
Hugh Bray made the surprising statement in the Imperial Legislative Council 
that the Indians never sought their co-operation. The regard we have for 
Mrs. Besant indicates, by itself, how much we seek the co-operation of the 
Europeans. The co-operation of the Indians with the Anglo-Indians depends upon 5 
their mutual goodwill, and the recognition by the latter of the right of the for 2 
to share the responsibility of the administration of this country. | 


r 
50. The Swadesamtiran, of the 27th September, reports a western paper 18 Swapesiurrnay, 
Pn „the Christian Commonweaith, to have stated it, as up. ch r. 
Doctor Muthu on the Indian the opinion of Doctor Muthu, the Tuberculosis 
22 Expert, that, if there were any extremists in India, l 
they were only very few in number, that they came into being only on account ; 
of the repressive measures of the Government of India, and that the Indians in 
general were thoroughly loyal to England, and to have attributed the discontent ‘ 
and unrest in India to the following three causes:—' ) 


(i) The Indians have not complete confidence in the rule of the bureaucrats 
as it is irresponsible and is not in accordance with popular aspirations. 
(ii) The main features of the bureaucratic rule are fear and suspicion, and 
the Defence of India Act is being used by them to curtail the freedom of speech 
and the freedom of the press. | * 5 
i (iii) Though England has promised the grant of Home Rule on liberal 
lines, many Indians are afraid whether she may fail to fulfil it. 


51. Adverting to the announcement now made that the Government of India ee 

| . have, on inquiry, come to the conclusion that it is Sep- 28th, 1917. 
ay? Mubemmedan leaders in inadvisable to release Mesars. Mahomed Ali and 
* 7 Shaukat Ali, the Swadesamitran, of the 28th Septem- 
ber, says: — This decision will doubtless cause great dissatisfaction and paiu 
especially to our Muhammadan brethren. The Government say that the reason 
for their present decision is the fact that the two Muhammadans used not * 

wiolent but also openly exhibited their pathy for Turkey an 


. ~m 
* 


* 


8 

thereby endangered publio peace. As soon as this war began, the rupture between ' 
Great Br and Turkey placed the crores of Muhammadens in India in an 3 ~~ 
awkward. ica 


dame hey could not get rid of the love they had borne to the e ae 

Sultan of Turkey, as their religious leader, for many centuries. All the ame „ 

_ they took care to see that their loyalty. for the British rule did not wane in te 
least. As ah indication of this, not only were the Mubhammadans in the Indian 


+ 


M ’ 
Sep. 29th, 1917. 


fe 


‘Smadar, Why should 


army ready to 
in the army. 
Indian Muhammadans should evince an in 
cited the enemy. Neverthel 
their natur 


have 
note 


cht 


1 E 
e by the reply of the 
— of the 1 
Indians, the Indian Daily Tetegrap 
will not help the maintenance of confidence and 
and demands the production ofthe proofs against them in the hands of the 
Government. Under these cirèumstances 
ernment of India to 
view to secure a 
ment of India may be 
the erf#inies 


tha 


t they ate keepi 


fi 


mov Neus; - . Referring to this subject, 
The Muhammadan leaders in 


internment, 


bythe people as they 


interned is an instance in poin 


sympathy with 


sion and re 


BS wWaDEsAMITRAN, 
* 
Oct. lst, 1917. 


Col 


co 


* 


Mahomed' 


e 


Ali and Jothers 


8 1 


eetings are being 


„the interned 
fought against their co-religionists on 
of satisfying that community. 

- Reverting to this subject, the Swadesamitran; of the 1st October, 
Mrs. Besant and others were interned while we were agitating for the definite: 
suggestions of the Congress and the Muslim League, regardi 
tion of self-government. subject to the British 
we were deprived of the help of the leader 
es, we carried on a 


rt fx 
8 of Lucknow says that the aforesaid reply 
the Muhammadans 


Emper 
reco 


gers is in no wa 
“the 9 
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invetera 


~ 


ht with the Turks but thousands of them have also been enlisting 
t is neither possible nor necessary 


ess, we hope the Government of India will 
al feeling for their religious leader under 
restraint and are also rendering the necessary assistance to conquer the enemy. 
the Hindu Nesan, of the 29th September, says :— 
The reply of Sir. William Vincent to the question 
of the Hon’ble Mr. Jinnah about the release of 
these two Muhammadans shows that, in the 
opinion of the Government, the offence committed dy them is much more 
* than that of Mrs. Besant. But many things are not viewed in the same 
ig the Government, and the case of the two 
held in different places and 
conveying ta the Government the dissatisfaction caused to the 
ember und the prayer of the Muhammadansfor 
ym the strength of public opinion among the 


peace among 


it is necessa 
consider the case ‘of these two 
among sthatcommunity. 
with ) 


a 


ial agitation for it. 


different from that of a 
then ‘refuse to release 


ssary that, at this juncture, the 
te hatred towards the Turks, who 


on the part of the Gor- 
uhammadan brothers, in 
ng 7 Though the Govern- 
these brothers for their / having evinced 
we expect them to 


: some compas: 
tion of the 1 


madans having 
for the purpose 


jan Muh 


eorgq and 
remarks :— 


ture acquisi- 
ire; being given effect to. As 
our movement and her two 
use this has succeeded, 


n 7 Have the 
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Government received any information from any other quarter beyond wat il 
mentioned in the letter of the mother of the two interned? It appears that the». Er. 
C.I.D. — ye Superintendent stayed in Chindwara for a number of days. Has | 
be supplied the Government with any secret information? Unless the Govern 
ment come out with the facts in their possession, how can Mahomed’ Ali know | 
te charges against him? The Raja of Mahumedabad. in à telegram to the yee ea 
— mother ot the interned, stated that their release was being delayed by a message el e 
Sent by Mahomed’ Ali to a friend. The only friend to whom he seems to hapt e 
- gents message is Mr. Horniman, the editor of the Boba Chronicle, and reading 

this message over and over again; we do not find any objectionable word in it. 
30 it cannot have created any obstacle. We hope, therefore, n | 2 1 
vill pay due regard to the feeling €roused both among the Muhammadans and the : ~ 
| pablic at large and take prompt steps to secure the release of these patriots. “ 


The Swadesamttran, of the Hit October, reports Mr. P. Varadarajulu Nayudu, Sea en, 
one of 13 Secretaries of the Madags Presidency Association, to have stated, in a 00%. et, 1 
Tamil Jecture delivered by him at Dindigul, at which a Muhammadan gentleman 2 
is said to: have presided, that the refusal of the Government of India to’ release 5 
.“. Messrs.. Mahomed Ali and Shaukat’ Ali⸗ would cause discontent throughout | 

India and added :—If the charges Sota these Muhammadan brothers 


7 22 
5 * A * 


are true, they could have been tried in- court of law and punished. Sir Vincent 
said that they evinced sympathy with the enemies of the King- Emperor. I cannot 

_ bélieve this. Perhaps the Government have taken action on the diary of the | 
Criminal Investigation Department officers. That is quite possible. Mr. eee, 
‘Chamberlain, the late Secretary of State for India, openly stated that Mrs. Besant Vie 
was engaged in a dangerous political agitation. Has she not been released now ? | 
Why should not your Muhammadan brethren be released? The whole world 
knows how Mr. DeWet of South Africa was magnanimously released in spite of 
the fact that he fought against the Rritish and helped Germany. Even if the 
Government of India should, perehance, substantiate the charges against the 
Muhamniadan brothers, why should ey not be released like De Wet and others? 
There is no use of our being patient, till Montagu-gdes here, as long as eminent 


patriots continue in internment. I, therefore, Quest His Excellency the Viceroy 
to release them immediately. i . 


50. The Liva-ul- Islam, of the 27th September, also r the proceedings fava-ur-Imam, - 

1 of a Muslim meeting held at the, Lawley Hall, ee 

R ** Mahomed Ali and Mount Road, Madras, on the 25th idem, praying for 
* the relbase of Messrs. Mahomed Ali and Shaukat 
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eX Ali from internment. ca a . 3 
The 8 amitraa, in i isgue of the 29th September and lst October, ge, 
7 ishes, as reported by cof euits, the proceedings of a Muslim meeting 6 280, 
3 * at Dharapuram on 27th September 1917 and of the meetings held at Oct. 104, 1917, 


annamangalam, Tiruppattiy and Nagore, respectively, at each of which resolu. 
A tions are said to have om Aa for the release of the persons reterred to above. 4 d & és 
The Swadesa tran; the let October, reproduces in Tamil the lettér written Sf , 
to the press by the Hon’ble Mr. Yakub Hasan Sait about the internment of these Oat a ir. 
two Muslim brothers, — in the Hindu of the same date. | 8 
The Kisinapatrika, of the 29th September, writes in its leader under this Marzi 
Mahomed Ali n, beading:— The reply of the Government that they Rep 28, IIT 
Ali and Shaakat Ali. could not release these two Muhammadan leaders 
from their internment has rally “disappointed all the Indians. The Government 
declare that these two gentlemen wrote, sympathising with the Turks who are 
ing war our Emperor, that they have not given up their opinions and that 
6 th des not appear any reason to release them.. The Muham- 8 
madans in India may have any amount of sympathy with the Turks in the matter 
-of se Gut, when they;are enemies to the British empire as at present, it is 
unlawful to show any po litical sympathy with then. No Government wilk agree 


22 


. 


to their subjects esting any sympathy with their enemy. Such sympathy yr, 
_, annot but be deemed as an offence, <, . Some time. ago, some of the Muham: 
madans used to say that they were not Indians and that they could not work witk 
; -_ * 9 ; 7 | ö Tt aig. | 3 : 
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Hrraxannit, 
Sep. 30th, 1917. 


.  Ayyar’s message to the Andhra This 


the Hindus in polos! matters. ‘Their eyes were always fixed on Mecca. They 


e undenthé influence of the“ Pan- Islamic movement. They were dreaming 
rer alk dhe Muhemmadans in tho, world-should be under one Muhammadan rule 
They could not endure the existence of the Indian National movement. ‘They 
did not like the Congress. For this reason they not only failed to sympathise 
with the national movement for a long time but they were almost ‘hostile to that 


* 


movement. The nationalists were. ut a lass to know how to settle this problem. 


9 1 


If the Native Christians yalued their political connection with the English, the 
Parsis, with the Pefsians, and the Muhammadans, with the Turks, and were 
indifferent towards their native-country, | the. grant of self-government «to India 
would be impossible. In order to destroy union among the Indians, some Anglo- 
Indians used. to support this separate Muhammadan movement. When such an 
evil had overtaken the country, some nationalists came forward from among the 


" 


Muhammadans and“ had begun to teach that it is the duty of every Indian who 
considers India his mother-country to support the idea of an Indian nation above all 
differences of creed. . They. said that the Muhammadan cities of Lucknow, Delhi, 
Agra, Hyderabad, et., in India, were more holy to the Mahomedans here than 
Mecca and Constantinople“ ‘They began to say that it is as much the duty of the 
Muhammadans here as it is the duty the Indians to uplift the country. Of such 
Muhammadan nationalists, Mahomed Ali is the foremost. Mr. Mahomed Ali 
and his brother worked in several ways to show that the Pan Islamic movement 
is only an illusion. Though the M hammadans now require separate representa- 
tion, Mr. Mahomed Ali is the chief man to manifest great love and enthusiasm 
in natiovalistic work. We cannot believe that such a man as Mahomed Ali has 
shown political sympathy with the Turks who have unsheathed their sword against 
the British Empire. It is true that Mr. Mahomed Ali has criticised the policy of 
the British in Egypt. It is not 1 to say, for the reason, that he has 
embraced the cause of the enemy. We firmly believe that Mr. Mahomed Ali 
will now declare that he has, no sympathy with the enemies of the British 
Empire. Then it will be plain that the view the Government of India have taken 
, about Mahomed XH is wrong. We therefore hope that the release of Mahomed 
Ali and his brother will soon take place. 


Referring to The rep! y of the Government of India regarding the release 
1 ry 13 of Messrs. Mahomed Ali and Shaukat Ali, the 

4 ease 0 . ess 7 > 
Ali and Shaukat Ali Kerala Sanchari, of the 8rd October, observes that 


’ 


e ge the releasing of these two well-known persons, in 
accordance with public opinion, before the arrival of the Secretary of State, even 
though it be after the obtainment of the necessary securities, will tend to allay 
the unrest and give satisfaction to the people. 


| The, Hite rini, of the 30th e says: Mr. Mahomed Ali is elected 
ane, ß. as the President of the forthcoming Moslem League. 
Mr Mahomed Ali and the He and his brother are now Minden foternment. 
| Moslem epee yp The Muhammadan leaders are giving their votes 
with enthusiasm in this matter. re 

“The Gitakarini, of the * Rk ers says:—Mr. Mahomed Ali and 

* r. Shaukat Ali are still suffering internment. 
Jodhaa {perme It is narrow-mindedness to feel glad that the whole 
~ gountry has been freed, merely because Mrs. Besant, Mr. Arundale and Mr. Wadia 
have been freed. ? | | 


Oe 53. Phe Swadesamitran, of the. a 2 r b n the m } 
Figg Fate ay dent by Dr. Sir S. Su anya’ Ayyar to 

Dr. Sit 8. Subrahmanya Andhra Conference — held. 9 Bea wada. 
message is published in the . Hindu of the Ist 


vas October 1917. „ 
54. The Swadesamitran, of the Jet Cate in. Tams an article 
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| reproduces in. Tamil-a 
poet, | Pye ot j : : con’ b 6 e Dee . 5 — 
Indian Qctonial Emigration. 10 ie uted a 8 bject by WN 


5. ae ond republished im the Hindy of the Ist October 1017. 
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. n e es enen), ade, 05 
meeting held at Tôndiarpet on the 29th September “oot. 1s, 1817. 
a ae * — 


2. 


The North Madras Mahajan 1917 for starting a branch of the Home Rule League 
meeting. for North Madras. Mr. P V. Sabhapati Mudaliyar, 
the chairman of the meeting, is reported to have condemned “ the divide and rule ” 
policy of Lord Curzon, and observed that the adoption of the same policy at 
present resulted in the present non-Brahman movement. The proceedings of this 
meeting appear in English in the Hindu of the Ist October 1917. 


56. In the course of a leader under this heading, the Hindu Nesan, of the 
28th September, observes :-—The concluding words 
of the Viceroy at the last meeting of the Imperial 

islative Council will remove even a ray of suspicion which the people might 
have had about his policy. We can confidently presume from his speech that a 
good time is sure to dawn upon India. These words of the Viceroy may provoke 
the Anglo-Indians. But, as long as there is the Viceroy here tu sympathise with 
us and the Secretary of State for India in England to appreciate our aspirations, 
we need not be afraid. The Anglo-Indians, who are sitting on one of the branches 
of the tree of Indian administration, are aiming a blow at the very root of the tree 
without realising that, if the tree itself is rooted out, their lot is doomed. As 
already observed by us,.they will do well to note the attitude of the Viceroy and 
the Secretary of State and keep quiet, without indulging in vain agitation. It 
will be foolish on the part of. these to obstruct political privileges being granted 
to the Indians. Resolutions were passed at a meeting of the Europęan association 
of Calcutta condemning the action of the Government in releasing Mrs. Besant 
and their proposal to reform the Indian administrative system. We refer to these 
resolutions only to show. the ‘spirit of rancour, jealousy and obstinacy that under- 
lies them. If the Anglo-Indians, who claim India to be their country as long as 
they remain here and go away to their native land after knocking off what they 
could get in trade, business or service, can have so much rancour, jealousy and 
obstinacy, how much rancour, je en and obstinacy should the Indians, who are 
born and bred. up in this country and who are sacrificing their very life for its 
welfare, have? The best course for the Anglo-Indians will be to look to their 
matters and keep quiet. They will not be well advised in doing anything which 
. tends to create a feeling of enmity between them and the Indians. | 


57. The Swadesamitran, of the 29th September, writes:—Mr. Montagu will 
3 n go here to ascertain the reforms that are necessary in 

‘The proposed refornis. the Indian administration. He will then try to 
consider about the different proposals made by different people in this matter and 
come to a conclusion. The Government of India have submitted certain pro- 
posals. Though these have not yet been published, they do not seem to have 
proposed to increase the péwers of the Legislative Councils. It is rumoured that, 


Opening a new chapter. 
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SwaprsamiTRan, 
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55. The Swadesamitran, of the Ist October, publishes the proceedings of this } 
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Madras 
Sep. 28th, 1917. 
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Sep. 29th, 1917. 
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and tk -official majority introduced in the Provincial Councils was only a 
9 95 cad, as the n members and the European non-official represen- 
tatives always sided the Government. So the people have no voice in the 
administration. Though there is an Indian in the Executive Council, he is 
nominated by the Government. Thus the gislative Councils have only to play - 
to the tune of the officials. That is why-the Congress and the Muslim League 
demand larger powers for these councils. The people wish to share the responsi- 
bility of the administration and be in a Position to criticise the Government 
through their representatives. It is in anticipation of an objection that the time 


oe F has not yet come for it, that the Government is sought to be subjected to the 
Gk «control of the Legislative Council. ot A : x 

Swanmsauireas, 58. In the course of a long-communi¢ation ꝓnder this heading, a correspondent 

“ak lege a „ e Sede er of the 29th September, refers 

„ peace The moderates and the present to a note which recently appeared in an Anglo- 

, political agitation. Indian paper in Bombay from the pen of an old 


congress man, regretting the r of Mrs. Besant on the ground that it would 
Yead to the a of the “ * whom the correspondent describes as 


being a class of timid persons content to have small concessions from the Govern- 
ment by begging for them, and observes: — The aim of the political agitation 
now conducted under the leadership of Mrs. Besant is that our country should be 
governed by Ministers, who would be subject to Legislative Councils with members 
elected by the Indians. At present, it is the bureaucracy that rule our country. 
These are not bound by the opinion of the people and therefore, they can do 
things as they please. ‘The present agitation‘ aims at putting a check upon them. 
The old congress man says that the release of Mrs. Besant has sounded the death 
knell of the maderates. We were till now under the impression that the victo 
of Mrs. Besant, who is the life and soul of the new movement, sounds the dea 
kriell of the bureaucracy. It is only now we learn that it sounds the death knell 
of the moderates also. But we are not sorry for it. Our country can improve 
only when the black sheep amongst us, calling themselves moderates, who hamper 
our complete acquisition, of the privilege of self-government, leave us and our 
0 country. Very few wodid bemoan the loss of these statesmen. The public will 
not care much for their exit. They have done their work. Young India” has 
come up to dg service for India. e moderates do not know the attitude and 
opinion of this Young India”. So the people would prefer their exit to their 
remaining and blocking the progress of the country on account of their ignorance. 


Peds a . 59. The Liva-ul-Jelam, of the 27th September, reproduces extract from the 


Ach, 1917. , comments of the Swadesamitran, of the 19th idem 
ie male Mad and the” on this subjec~abstracted in paragraph 55 of 
: : A Report No. 38 of 1917. . 

Howv Ness, The Hindu Nesan, of the lst October, reproduces an article from the 


| | | Tadartavachani of Kumbakonam condemning the 

9 The Madras Mail and the action of the Madras Mail, which is Fee also 
* by the Indians, in raising a hue and cry against the 
Government for having listened to the unanimous prayer of the * and 
released Mrs. Besant and others, and suggesting that, as the attacks of the Madras 
Mail amount to sedition and tend to create discord between the Indians and the 


Europeans in this country, this r should be directed to furnish security under 
the Press Act and its editor interned. | ie y 


Madras „% Liva-ul-Islam, of the 27th September, reproduoes, from the Stwoadesa- 
Gop. *. inf. Release of Mrs. Besant and mitran, of the 21st September, the T amil version of 


Tava-vt-Isiam, 


; the comments of the a and Military Ganett on 
n this subject, referred to in paragraph 27 of Report 
a | No. 39 of 1917. FF 
ene, The Vaisyamtran, of the 24th September, with satisfaction the 
Sep. 24th, 1917. The release of Mr. Besant and release of Besant and her e e which it 
her colleagues. 2 to be a victory for ‘the la e 
tional 


3 1 tation carried on by * ie le for the 

uplift of the country and expressing its thanks to all thos K 10 — been res- 

ponsible in bringing about this result and, dwelling ion the futility of the 
. care 4 mS. 
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ee ad ranced some, being the grant of Home Rule * India, that the 
ae are it to manage their own affairs, feols certain -¢hat. the King 
Ean ror, ode: is waging a war for tle purpose of doing away with the despotism 


ermany and preserving righteousness wea 1 will very soon grant Home 
Bae to 1 Indian subjects. It entreats the Governm ease also all the 
other such. as Mahomed Ali and Shaukat Ali, who are in in Bordon, for 


their having indulged in political agitation. 


61. The Dravidan, of the view September also publish es. a letter on this 1 
. subject from one Muhj-ud- acha, which is Sep. 29th, 1017. 
= anti Home Rule meeting similar to one published’ i i the Swadesamitran of si ae 
- the 24th idem and referred to in paragraph 54 
of Report No. 39 of 1917. 


62. In the course of a N the Lotopakori, of ‘the ist October, 2 r 

the agitation ca 0 the Anglo-Indians in Oot. 1st, 1917. 
ae ee political condition, this country against the 4 — of Mrs. Besant and 
the apology tendered by Sir Michael O’Dwyer, in the Imperial! Legislative 
Council and, remarking that the time has come for the Government and the 
-sabjects to co-operate with each other in every respect, appeals to every community 
in India to avoid all annecessary agitation at this juncture, actuated by class or 

— jealousy. 


The Prapenchamitran, of the 2nd October, reproduces the above: 


Oot. 2nd, 1917. 
ANDHRAPATRIKA, 


The Aadhrapatrika, of the 28th Se tember, publishes | ‘ 
Sep. 28th, 1917. 


in Telugu the proceedings of, aj 


ke n. at, the recent meeting of the 
* Association. | : 
The same 1 publishes in Telugu a telegram containing comments of 


‘the Civil and Military Gasette on the above meeting, which appears 
of the 28th September. i 


63. Keferring to the suicide ne by one Babu Sachindra Gasdredes Lene, ‘ I 5 
non Gupta at Calcutta, on account of the restrictions Paar n 


imposed on him by the secret. olice there, the * ist & ind, 
 Lokopakeri and the Prapane 


hamitran of the Ist and 2nd Octo respectively, 1917. 
remark that the authorities could have shown some com n to this youth and 
that this duicide illustrates the serious en to which students are subjected 
by their 8 with conspirators. 


64. The Swadesamitran, of the 2nd 8 * roduces in Tamil a letter 


in the Hindu * 75 


written on this 8 r. Sir 8. Subrahmanya 
nn Ayyar and one oct by Mr. S. S. Setlur on the at? 
release of the, Wia Muslim ane th of a ——— in the Hindu of the . 
8 Same date. ia «a ! 


1 eke 


N. 66. Ia. amel of the lat August, narrates: ei een hardships i. Tanjere, 
which Mrs. Besant and n mistress in the Aug. et, 1917. 


a „ Indraprastha Girls“ sc b “Delhi, are stated to : 
_ have been subjected b the Government and asks 
its Lay to rom a themselves what the lot_of even the a. women, 
who are working in India for the benefit of the Indians, has come to a 
66. Adverting to the forfeiture 2 the Government of the security of Rs. 2, 000 —— i 
pe ioc, the t of the New India, the Jananu- Aug. 22nd, 1917. 
1 Now e a ni pape 2nd August, is surprised at the 
| | bad L Fur from the very dace: Mr. Telang~ ) 
‘fron a dep yer) a gee Rs. 2,000, and-obseryes „ : 
ie now, Down takes, will soon be ee 


2 thonld realise the a 
he editors of newspapers, We 
their ent in elt N 
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<'~ 87, The Jananukulan, 
Sep. . 1917. An appeal of Mother Bhara- - 
5 K en 


- * 


4 * 


„ afe being made, hier 
| N „im Germany there seems 
on ey democracy. Holland hus- 

assembly in Java, a smal 
. X 5 vou should also strive 
N 55 «2 2 f succeed. 


2 
» 


pal Councillors evince the sauie interest in 
jown that they show in convasing for votes to get 


—— 69. Adverting to the 2 by the eee 755 of the yn of 

, 2 3 e Government in releasing Mrs. Besant from 0 

. 2 ne 1 . Anglo- internment and the strong attacks made by some 
* 4 = ; other Anglo-Indian were on the British Cabinet 
itself, a cprrespondent to the Swadesamitran, of the lst October, thinks that, as the 
> artiples of these papers tend to bring the Government into contempt, they should \ 
| punished under the Press Akt, and adds: I do not see why. these papers use : 
ib, | such strong language. Is it tWeir view that the reléase of Mrs. Besant will rodt 

N out the British Empire, or de they afraid that the Secretary of State for India p 
will be ready to grant Home Rule when he goes here? Phey do not seem té 

2 e that Home Rule is a birth-right of India. I wonder to find these Anglo- 

Indians devoid of British instincts. If, at a juncture like this when there is a 
; > al change in the angle of vision of the Government of India, the Anglo-Indians 
. rlraise a hue and cry actuated by self interest, let them understand that their posi- 
) tion in India after the war will become very bad. India was never before united 


te 


x 
* ‘ 2 a 
ule move 


* Sep- 26th, 1917. The Home Rulers and their 
2 Ae” Se tee activities. ¢ ‘ . 


elas ope eee 
na Government and ru 


these le in dre also the poorer classes into their a\ 
adds 1 <i 5 in 


reach loyalty from the pl > cratl : 
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restored order and conferred numerous benefits on us. In addition to these, the 
Congress has also been agitating for reforms and even these have often been 
granted by the Government, Meanwhile the Home Rule movement, which has 
sprung up from the Congress, has, under the guidance of Mrs. Besant and ler 


paper New India; been making a great noise in jevery town and village while 
the Justice and its vernacular compeers, che Dravidan and the Aadhraprakasika, 
have been falling foul of this movement for fear that it may provoke the 
westerns. What a shame it is that you should fight among yourselves owing to 
differences of caste and class? How can a desire for Home Rule be justified in 
a country like this? It is against the policy of the world. Though a number of 
ants may join, their strength will still be very weak and their voice still very feeble. 
Our Home Rulers are no better than these ants. We should not desire for more 
than what we deserve and, if we do we will lose even what we have. The Home 
Rulers make a show that they have the people behind them, but this is not a fact. 
The Government will surely be not afraid of the activities of these Home Rulers. 
Even taking it for granted that the object ‘of the Home Rulers is accomplished 
the want of union among us will make it disappear very soon. 


71. The Mahivikata Duian, of the 29th September, dwells upon the severe 


’ criticism to which Lord Pentland has been subjected 
Lord Pentland. ever since he issued-the orders interning Mrs.. Besant 


and her colleagues and prohibiting students from attending political meetings and 
the way in which he is attacked on both the sides after he was asked by the 


Government of India to release the interned persong—the Home Rulers gloating 


over their victory and making light of the auth ities and the students openly 


defying the provisions of G. O. No. 559, on the one side, and the Madras Mail and 


_*the other Anglo-Indian papers insisting upon the resignation of His Excellency as 


. 


bis post bas lost its prestige on the other and describes him as crying out ‘“ I have 


got into this mire without noting its depth and those who importuned me to 
jump into it do not follow me now”. The paper gives the sage counsel to His 
Excellency not to bé upset by all this, as the assurance given by Mrs. Besant, that 
she would co-operate with the Government in avoiding all agitation until the 


Secretary of State for India returns home after his visit is practically a condition 


precedent to her release which was all that His Excellency wanted. It asks him 
not to be heguiled by the advice of the Brahmans hereafter, but to help to uplift 
the lower classes who will be ever grateful to him and sacrifice their all for him. 


72. A correspondent to the Tamilian, of the 26th September, describes the 
to W Ariyan religion as being the basest religion in the 
© Aryan religion. world followed only by a few, and supporting 
unclean, vulgar and vicious acts such as uttering lies or committing murders, 
thefts, unnatural intercourse, breach of trust, fraternal deception, gambling, and 
intercourse with other’s: wives. 8 05 5 


c 73. Adverting to the appointment by the Government of Bombay of a 


af ey itte to consider the question of granting local 
5 2 war e for Govern allowance to Government servants drawing less than 


: tip past Rs. 100 a month and house-rent allowance to the 
menial employees until the close of the war, the Lokopakari, of the lst October, 
observes that the adoption of a similar procedure by the other Provincial Govern- 


ments would relieve the hardships of the Government servants in the other 


Provinces also. | 
The Prapanchamitran, of the 2nd October, reproduces the above. 


74. The .Andhropairika, of the 27th September, contains a Telugu version 
A te 5 to His Exbellenoy of the telegram addressed to His Excellency the 


— 2 2 Viceroy by Diwan Bahadur P. Rajaratna Mudaliyar 
ee e e and others, repudiating the telegram sent by the e at | 
Madras Presidency Association.“ hn 3 
| The: Anahraptakasika, of the 26th September, ‘publishes in Telugu a telegram ANDHRAPRAKASIKA, « fi 
much to the same eéffect.. Meee ies ec tS Gay eee eet. 
— . a 
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76. The Aadkrapatrika, of the 26th September, gives in Telugu the article of 
— — aint Bike) Sank: ed Me 


. 4 2 Mon 8 0 r 
Mr. Montagu's opportunity. tunity”, in 1 — — Reviews — — 
Mr. Montagu said that it seemed to him that the Government were sending as 
little help '40 the war as possible from India. . . vines medical help was. 
urgently needed, the Military authorities sent back to India Bengalee medical 
officers from Mesopotamia. They refused to serve as coolies, leaving off their 
3 professional work. ... While there are 50,000,000 Indians fit to be enrolled 
as soldiers, only 150,000 men are enlisted in the army. Even these are not 
enabled to attain high offices. However much the authorities are re they 
do not comply with our request. From the commencement of the war till now, 
the authorities have not advanced even, one step towards granting the wishes of 
the people. ‘Thistis just the- reason my tho Mesopotamian e tion failed. 
The Financial Secretary is a non-Indian belonging to the bureaucracy. Had 
there been real national Gover t they would not have failed in the expedi- 
tion. Mr. Montagu said that the Government of India was more brittle than wood, 

harder than iron, old fashioned and unsuited to the present conditions. . . 
The India Council also is not susceptible of change. Mr. Montagu has pointed 
out the irresponsible nature of the India Office. . . The India Council contains 
officers. who worked very long in India. They take pleasure in Opposing pro- 
1 possls-calculated:to advance the people. They have the power to over rule the 
1 nority of the Secretary of Stafe in settling the affairs of India. Unless 
both the Houses of Parliament unitedly pass an order, they need not resign their 
seats. Mr. Montagu said:—Unless the Government of India is made 
responsible to the Indians, it will be difficult to reconstruct the Executive Council 
of the Government of India, change the Viceroyalty and delegate to the Council 
greater powers from the Parliament. The views contained in the editorial 
of the Review of Reviews and the ideas of Mr. Montagu are the same. The 
papers began to write that Mr. Montagu gave expression to such views before he 
assumed responsibility. But Mr. rue says that he still holds those views. 
The Secretary of State for India is willing to listen, with sympathy, to the 
representations of the Indians. But will the officers under him agree to act 
according to his wishes? He knows he has to overcome many difficulties. He 


is very ‘bold and vering. May he make India happy and prosperous with 
the help of bis colleagues in the Cabinet. sal 


76. The Axdhrapatrika, of the 26th September, gives in Telugu what New 
21 Ounlatnass India publishes about (1) the Gurerati Con- 
28 ference, (2) Gandhi’s scheme, (3) instruction to 

Volunteers, and (4) memorial to Mr. Montagu. 


1175 — 77. In its leader reviewing the speeches of Mr. Montagu, the Andhra airtka, 
Bop. 2th, 917. The speeches of Mr. Montagu. of the 26th Septem! says:—The stability of 


Ja 


— opinion of Mr. Montagu that India should be — 
e people and not by the sword. 
1913 may be of use to those who attem 


ik 


N 44% It is a dangerous polie 


J 412 doctrine in our politics. 
8 and related to giving the Indians m 
administer their country. 

will not rest satisfied with 


I dis . 


in this sad? condition, ov 
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The Andkrapsiiks, of the 27th Septen ber gays in its lekder: Mr. 
e Montagu 44 15172 that it was not possible to 

he time without declaring the goal to which the 


On the 120h of, July this p car. Baby thé report 
ion was ware diseased, 


It i is nos W400 to zu 1 


this starve policy ender’ the present 1 mg a 
the opinion o Mr. Montagu that to turn the attention of the English. to 


India, the Pictiement should be made to bear the salary of the Secretary of 
State. This is what tho Congress ale asks for. . Mr. Montagu wanted the 
Government to declare that they would take steps to see that the goal to which 
they wers driving, whatever that goal might he, was reached. One of the means * 
by which it d be reached is — esta ienment of more representative insti- 
tations. The posple shoald have contro! over the Executive Couneil. TK“ 
Executive Council should be reconstituted. Mr. Montagu said that as the } 
= up increaséd responsibility in the Government of India, the respon 
gland should ‘proportionately decrease; and that the Government by 
18 — With the wishes of the people. The principles s 
Montagu agree with those of the congress scheme of reforms. It. is thie opin ay 
Jartice und che Mas that the Government should be vested with greater ingepend- 
= — made L Tah i oppo without thé people being given any aduriistrative 
is to — by the people and to fhe aims 
ugh the above views of Mr. Montatzu were given 
— —＋ elore he Held the reius of Governrent, they are his views even now; 
as stated by him. 2 i . 
78. Under this heading the Asdhrapatrita, of the 26th September, says: — 
ancient i — It is tegréttable that while the work of publishi 
* Tamil inscriptions is being done so quickly a 
wonderfully, the work of publishing Tefugu 3 has not taken any shape 
It is to be surmised from this that the engaged in the Work ey 
blication there are many who know Tamil, and that ¢éxcepting the Telugu 
phic student, there is none who kiows Telugu. “The Telugu language is 
to the absence among officers: of men who dre versed 
in the la . Not only in this institution but in almost every Government 
office, such is the condition of the Pelugw lan -Sonie may console us saying 
that the work in connection with the Nanarese nguage is still worse. But we 
have to say in answer to them that if Telugu hed the same patronage from tlie 
native chicbs a Kianatese, ve would not have regretted the prevent state of Telugu. 
We trust that if the Government should note this differameò in thé’ treatment. 
anwittingdy observed with references to the various laugtagost the ead plight of * 


the Telagu' langunge will soon disappear. 


ok. Monty 


79, A correapondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 26th September, proposes e f 25 | 
Bep. 17 98 


to utroddee in the forthcoming , Andhra Conference 


The Andhra Conference. a resolution requ the uncondstional release of 
hove, Eajgat Ohakravarti and others, and the the 1 old reedom to Mr. Aravinda 

Rat and other's who are living ou 2 1 for fear that they may 
bo cht With offences if they return to India. 


80. A See to the Andhtapatrika, of the 1 September, says: 
Tho Andhve Conference: ‘Fhe: niisérable condition, hus overtaken us of 


* 
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5 a A 7 
oe A irika, of the lst October, publishes the proeéedings of ‘the 
ist, 1917, me 0 . | ee special Andhra conference — the gist of 4. 
ene, The Spogial Andhra Conference. peaches delivered therein, from the pen of a corre. 
| spond + The presidential speech contains :—The Government have to direct the 
aspir of the people into proper channels and lead them to the goal. If they 
de not ‘do so, these aspirations may take another course and harm will urely 
result. The love for freedom which has recently manifested itself in Russi ian 
instance in point. . . The administration of India is arbitrarily carried on in 
accordance With the wishes of the Secretary of State and his Council, and is not 
subject to theo inion of the people. : be Dacha ee 
A letter addressed by Sir S. Subrahmanya Ayyar and read at the conference, 
contains: If I am competent to pronounce an opinion as to whether administra. 
tion should” be carried on through the medium of the vernaculaurs, I say that it 
should be. The necessity to translate everything inté a foreign language 
unnedessarily, is unendurable; because in many suits in law courts people do not 
obtain justice on this account. There can be no difference of opinion among wise 


me} as to the = dae of education not imparted through the vernaculars. 


Unless matters\aré discussed in the vernaculars no good work can be done by 
village panchaysts, unions, local boards and municipal councils. There is no 
use of carnying on discussions in a foreign language. The change may appear to 
be too muah Yo ex et, but I am one of those who believe that the Indians will 
* completely he ypy under the British rule unless such changes are effected. 
The fifth resolution relates to passive resistance. It contains— This 
conference is of opinion that if the officers of Government obstruct constitutional 
agitation, it is propg# and necessary that the people should resort to the adoption 
of passive resistanc€ instead of yielding to such obstructions. : 
: The sixth resolution relates to the release of the interned. In supporting it a 
speaker said :—Internment, it is said, is driving youngmen in Bengal to commit 
suicide. Mr. Aravinda Ghose has been in exile for six years. Unless all these are 


lüberated, there can be no peace in the country. | 
Amn, The Andhrapatrika, of the Ist October, reports the Chairman of the 


Madras . : 2 , 1 
Oct. 1st, 1017. Reception Committee of the Special Aadhra Con- 
The Special Andhra Conference. toronce to have said:—The couatry Will not 
approve of anything short of the reforms that we now ask for. If anybody 


throws obstacles in our way, we must strongly protest. Lord Islington spoke 
about the future reforms in India with the same narrowness of view with which 


he closed the-conclusions of the Public Services Commission. The division 
of the country on a language basis will lead to the advancement of the péople, to 
education being imparted through the vernaculars, and to administra being 
Carried on in vernaculars. The people will then be enabled to understand the 
methods of administration, and the Government will be carried on by the people ° 


for t Mr. Tilak and Sir S. Subrahmaniya Ayyar have urged the necessity 
Of 7725 


Tae, 


Oot: 2nd, 1917. 
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lodged in insanitary houses, prisons and da 
that some others committed.suicide, and th 
utter,misery and trouble. We re; , 
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re be pee oe in a country which is placed under such 
— —— ith what calm mind and what conscience can 
aon Sua help + Mr. Montagu? How can we keep quiet without 
11 are released? . .-. Werespectfully request that the 


who are ing punishment for political crimes, so that the people may 


mce in iW treatment accorded by the British to Ireland 


olution. ag so sNall be carried on on u peaceful and constitutional 


ines, but if the menses = our right to make speeches and to work 
conftitutionalix., we have, no choice but to resort to passive resistance. 


means the manifestation of soul force. It is a maintenance of 
a ‘It js a determination to get our birthrights. 

per publishes certain verses read at the conference, one of * 
glist runs as follows: — 0 Andhras, in order to maintain, 
y to the policy of passive resistance, which Prahlada ado ted 
uelties of Kanakakasipa, which the truth-wedded Hariechend ra 
— anger of the sage, which the sage Gandhi resorted to with 


The sam 


ain a the 
ted 


firmness in Agnes 
of the son of Gathi, and which has thus become traditional. 


80. The pe Her of the 27th September, says: Ever since the release arnmarsena, at 

of Mrs. Besant and her co-workers, the agitation sop. Ef. 1017. cae 

regarding the interned Muhammadans has been on ä 
Wilkam Vincent to a question bearing- on 


‘Tye N 


4 ingrease. /. A reply ‘a Sir 
this matter is unpatisfactory. 11 the int ed. were tried in a law court and duly 


The Andhrapatrika, of the th September, gives in Telugu the tel 
5 ft e comments of the Iadian Dai iy Ver. 


* Tei ed Muslims. grapß on the. interned Muslims, which appar on 
of the Hindu. of 0 28 bes, ä 

A correspondent t the, Andhrapatrika, of the 29th 3 Si preeecs: 

its dissatisfaction at the answer given by the 

, The interned Muslims. Hon’ble Sir William Vincent tlie question 


regarding the release of the n leaders and says: — We regret that, those 


“ patriots have been accused of groundless offences. ‘There ig no use of such 


answers. The Government cannot help to maintain peace among the people. 


We regret that there is no a r between the speeches of His Excellency the 
Viceroy and the answers of the officials. . . May the Anidhras express their 


disappointment i in the Andhra S at the answer * the Hgu'ble Sir William 
Vincent. 


Horde The Andhrapatrika, of the Ist October, says:—From a letter of the 


c Be ie 


— 


— . * 


+ ll 


— + 


there ers mag eher —— persons, Dy “whose internment many families have 


The’ Md ben 24 mother of Mr. Mahomed Ali, it is plain that a 
‘ in 


officer got a Written statement from Mr. Mahomed ’Ali, and Mr. Shaukat IA Ali, that 
the Hon’ble the: Raja of Muhdmmadabad came and went back after speaking 
with them, and that the representative of the Goveyament then gave the answer 
toa 1 10 re ating to them. From a perufal of this letter, the brothers do not 


a in the wrong at all. On account of the delay in their release, the 
. . bat bf 2 Indians have been agitated. n We 


nl e truth, release the interned eratitude of the Indians 
est October, says :—It may 


A corres de nn. ire. 
, ve 2 be sai ple: ene satisfied with what the 
Tie avers. a Provincial Governments have done already. But 


of 


“aud misery. Unless Mr. 2} e Ali, Mr. 
asundara Chakra varti and, thers are released before 
2 cannot be n ase 


s them. wh 8. 


— 1 . 
818 { 
N fo 


pleased to release all the interned in our country and excuse — 


ess, which Vasishtha ‘embraced in enduring the mischiefs 


unished after conviction, the ple could raise no objections. 
m pan a 


yas 


Muhammadan Criminal Investigation Department ; 


y,of the 
pray th hat 55 es pen of India sd pd en Hi sellency Lord Chelmsford will 


We hope the Govern-. 
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Mysore, 
Oct. dnd, 1917. 
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Madras, 
Bep. 27th, 1917. 


aTRIEZA, 


Bep. 28th, 1917. 


ernment. 


Ide Andhrapatrita, of the 20th September, publishes. in Telugu the letter 
1. der n. r eee ‘Ali, 
eee who is now undergoing interament, whieh appears 
in the Hindu of the 29th September 1917. 114 
The Satyavad® of the 2nd October, in an article under the heading 


Ri? « 1,500 and others”, observes :—Srijut Wadia in his 
The interned. first speech at Coimbatoré on his telease said: 


When we, three innocent péople, who have resorted to no kind of violence and 
shown no desire to disobey the law, have been interned, what guatatitee is there 
that. more than 1,000 of those Bengalis and more than 500 of the Panjabis, in all 
more than 1,500 men, have not been interned likewise though they are innocent 
like ourselves? These should be releaséd.” As the reasons for which these men 
have been needlessly placed in confinement are kept secret, Wadia was right to 
have raised the question. We are repeatedly demanding that the mterned should 
rightly be released. We want them. We havea right to ask for them. The 
Government is therefore bound to release them. 


81. The Andhrapatirika, of the 27th September, says that, in view of the 

| difficulty of getting food — war conditions, the 

The kindness of Bombay Gov- Government of Bombay have decided to grant local 

ere ed allowance to Government servants earning under 

Rs. 100 and house-rent to menials, and truste that the Madras Government also 
will grant such praiseworthy concessions in their Province. , 


82. The Andhrapatrika, of the 28th September, says under this heading :—It is 


Rage eT ²˙ 1 that merges all differences and 


unites all people. After this unity is realised, 
people of all creeds. and races will worship the lan together. If the 


principles of Audhra the movement are embodied in the national movement, it with, 
best os ey to establish efficient national self-government in Indie. . . Hany a 

jer in India has approved of the pri ‘of the Andhra movement. Sir 
S. Subrahmanya Ayyar has accepted the of the division of the country on 


a language basis. The Hon’ble Justice Rahim says that seiences and arts 
should be taught to students through vernaculars. 


The Andhrapatrita, of the 1 reer regrets that while in a short 
space of three years, Mrs. Besant has made the whole 
The Andiramovement. o India resound with the ery of Home Rule and 


instilled “consternation and confusion” in the minds of Europeans, the Andire 
movement hax not made any considerable progress. 


The. same paper aays:— Mr. J. C. Bese has proved by his work that the 
slander that the Easte rn Continent is deficient in scientific knowledge and that the 
Indians are not intelligent enough to find out new truths, is groundless. His life 
is in point to show that the Indians do not evince an interest in new sciences 
because of the lack of opportunities; . . When students are wasting their 
whole time. to attain proficiency in English, where is the time to learm sciences? 
As stated by the Justice Abdur Rahim, unless sciences are taught through 
the vernaculars, the condition of India will remain the same as ever. | 


83. Referring to the speech of Mr. Asquith at Leeds, the Anidhrayatrika, of the 
Spec 28th September, says -—While Mr. Asquith has 
the world, it is impossible that such atmos ＋ rea i Tada, 8 


a here will not 
moment when the alties commenced to sacrifice theit life ind treusure in the war 


for jnatios and liberty, the grant of liberty to In 


„ iden the Distriet J 
those pleadors: who: take part in the Home Ral 


Feu! Fee ; 
_ a r 


— 


1 8 


85. The 
ä ar is heading :—. . . Statesmen are unanimousl 

Separate eit Ts * agreed that the majority report of the Publix 
Services Commission is very favourable to the non-Brahman community. But 
our representutives in the Supreme Legislative Council are strongly criticising that 
report now. What is the meaning of this criticism? Our Brahman representa- 
tives are afraid that, if those reforms are granted to the non-Brahmans, they will 
be deprived of the power in their possession. . . The Hon’ble Mr. M. Rama- 
doe 22 Rao is only for territorial representation and not for separate communal 
representation.. There is no use unless some seats are reserved exclusively 
for non-Brabman representatives, and the Brahmans prohibited from standing for 
those seats. If Mr. Ramachandra Rao Pantulu’s views are given effect to, 
the position of the Panchamas will become miserable. It is very necessary that 
some seats are reserved for them. 


86. The Desamata, of the 26th September, reproduces from the Kistnapatrika, 
: of the 15th September, an article on this subject 


referred to, under this heading, on e 2399 of 
Report No. 38 of 1917. wy hitler 


87. Referring to the‘p : . 

a against the cable of Mr. P. Thiagaraya Chettiyar 

A non-Brehman meeting. and to support the Congress Scheme af velavine the 

Desamaia, of the 26th September, gives a gist of the President's speech which 

Contains: — The 6 here will not consent to give up its power. The 

British are good but we are spoiling them. They are fairminded people and 
hence our faith in them. We therefore ask them to give us self-government. 


88. Referring to the release of Mrs. Besaut and her co-workers, the Desamaiz, of 
1 . the 26th September, observes as follows under this 

3 heading: — The release of Mrs. Besant, Mr. Arundale 
and Mr. Wadia is positive proof that agitation has triumphed. Before the flood of 
the united. voice of the people, the repression of the bureaucracy, however 
tremendous it may be, cannot stand. . . The British Government has to carr 
on its administration in India in accordance with the wishes of the people. 
the Government of India should administer their rule against the wishes of the 
people, then it may be certainly asserted that this country is not under British 
rule. Our rulers are administering our country without giving room to such an 
impression. The rulers have, till now, adopted a policy of repression in 
the matter of administration. D 


Satyagraha or pabei ve resistance. 


But now after the nt agitation of the people, they have understood 
that the people have issatisfied on account of that policy and@re mending 


their mistakes. The release of Mrs. Besant and her co-workers bears testimony 
to this. His Exoellengy the Viceroy has said in the last meeting of the 
Supreme Legislative — that Mahomed Ali and Shaukat Ali would be 
released, but they have not been released as yet. We wish that the Government 


will release them soon.) @ : : 
89. The Desamata, of the 26th September, has, from the pen of a correspond- 

Ch 4 ent, ajfeport of the proceedings of a meeting held 
erakumilli news. at Cherukumilli village, Kistna district, in which 
resolution were passed repudiating the claim of Rao Bahadur P. Thiagaraya 
Chettiyar and Doctor Nair, and the papers conducted by them to represent the non- 
Brahmans of South India, and stating that the Congress scheme of reforme has the 


Approval of all. one | i Bit Sih Maa ig di 
90. The Asdhrapairika, of the 29th September; gives in Telugu the * of 
N Mr. : ngla 


\ 


Mr. Fletcher’s speech etcher on the Iabour. movement in 


| peat 
ber. It also reports Mr. Fletcher to have said: It is not advantageous for the 


* 
: N 
8 . 


Government to oppose ‘any movemänt, for-it is impossible to suppress truth. The 


more we try to.suppress it, the greater is the fers with which it asserts itself. 


„ Mo ranks tive following ing remarks on tile speech: It is plain from the 
Speech e Indian ideal of Home Rule has attracted the. attention of the 


People of England. Mr. Fletcher said that there was no Englishman in England 


— 
1 


4 


* 


im 


+ 
oe" 
* 
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Anditraprakasika, of the 25th September, observes as follows under —— 


ngs of a non-Brahman meeting held to protest l 


is reported in the “Hindu of the 29th Septem: 
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adras, 
Sep. 26th, 1917. 


1 ee 
Sep. 26th, 1917, 
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| acne te when the 
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5 osed to Home Rule. Comparing India with England at'the time 
poe Mpa dhe Reiorm Bill was introduced, E. Fletcher en jhe 


ians d t fit for Home Rule was dundless. He said that fitness would 
ap ; pag * them Home Rule When we consider to what eminence 
‘Trade Unions have raised workmen, the contention that the Indians are unfit for 
Home Rule loses its value. It dugurs good that the English have recognised that 


| the aims of the Indians are reasonable. * — ; 
1 ivi i he ings of a Home Rule meeting at Pénukond 
Dada 25 st eee * TS he Andhrapalrike, of-the 20th | 
Sep. 20th, 1917. A meeting at Penukonda* September, r e po .— After dwelling on the gigantic 


efforts made by the Congress and the Muslim League to get Home Rule and the 

‘objections of the opposite Ab who have tasted the pleasure of authority gpd do 

not like to give it up, Mr. Harisarvottama Rab, the president, said that the 

wers which the authorities gave us are only nominal, that ey broke_ to the 

eart what they promised to the ear, that until Home Rule was given the difficul- 

ties of the people would not 2 that only Home Rule could grant us 
3 sal vation. 125 1 he. 

— e 92. The Andhrapatrika, 4 the 1 re 3 1 ‘6f the 

3 N adras Mail and says: — It is true that your vow to 

* oi | The Madras Mail see that Mr. ‘Montage is removed * his office 

1 bas not been fulfilled as yet. Tou do not know the reason 8 but many 

“have learnt it. The days are gone when the words of the Anglo-Indians who 

‘come to this country for their own ends, and return to England after their work 


ad 


* 


f 


is finished, are believed as gospel truth. The time has, arrived when the aspira- 
tions of the Indians who reside permanently in India, are respegted. The 


necessity of administering the country a ing to the wishes of the” people is 
recognised. This is what the Indians want. e Congress scheme also wants 
the same thing. ‘The object of Mr. Montagu’s visit is to satisfy this wish. This 
wish is entertained not only by India but by the whole world. It has been 
announced that the angle of vision towards Indian ideals even in England has 


_¢hapged. - A great war is taking place for the maintenance of the liberty of the 


individual and of the country. Under such circum 


ig site of the times will seem absurd not o Indi 
2 


yinidn whatever influence you may wield. You must 


— — 93. ‘Pre Andhrapairika, of the Ist October, reports that a meeting of the 


adem, 4 Tiruvalluvar (sic) Home Rule League, the Presi- 

oo W dsbomnene dent, Rao Bahadur V. K. Ramanuja Achariyar, 
aid — Phe Anglo Indian merchants oppose 

fearing that ii Home Rule be granted, duties may be levied on their articles of 


the Congress scheme of refomns, 


to express yourself 
ut alsoto inn 
of England. In these times, the voice of the people will prevail and not, | 
mber this. jw < 


A 


7 


> 
a4 


merchandise The Anglo-Indian officers who draw greater salaries than the f 


Indians oppose the scheme for fear that if Home Rule is 
their The Christian Missionaries oppose i 
0 


use suppose 


ted they may lose 
the 


<\) 4 that if Home Rule #granted;-the grants now paid to schools under their mahage- 
* ment may be gtopped. The orthodox Indians fear that if Home Rule is given, 

n sggial reforms which they oppose will receive the sanction of legislature. =~. - 

8 — ' The Ravi, of the 27th September, says:—We do not contend that lia P 
1 .. Home Rule. should not get Home Rule. We also believe with 


onr British contemporaries that India should get 


ogame Home Rule: That is the aca) of the British Government. But we are not sure 


at all that country is fit for it. The present is not a fit time for political, 


| agitation. the . 
e seditious, mean, contemptible and almost criminal o disturb the moral and 


en the Empire is fighting for its very existence, it is wrong 


material strength of India. and the Empire. The British can never forget 3 


i India’s real friends and her sons who are most .loyal will not hise 
with the agitation now. They condemn the’ * the oyal nist not sympat 


e 94. The Andhrapatrika, of the 20th September, publishes a letter above the 


Sep. 29th, 1917. Non-Brah mans, Kapileswara- sig nature of seventeen 7 a which the signa- 
; Fm. | OOS who are non-Beslodanacl i e warapuram, 


Rao 


> 
* 


8 [cm | 
P. Ty: a Chetti and Doctor Nayar, approve of the Home Rule ideals = 
onyress;, dem : ag réprésentation, express their gratefulness to the 
ent for Ne. relea » of Mrs. Besant, ete., and pray for the release of Lg 
Mr. Mah i end his brother. = | 2 
; << {The Addhcaprakatiky, of ie And October; ee „under this heading, 4*omssrascunn, 
e id , resolutions; of a fion-Brahman moeting held at Madras, 
: Niet mi: ape Paljvendle! epting the leadership of Dr. T. MM. 

: “ee | |. ae Bahadur P. Tyagaraya Chetti. ae 
> 98. 7A cortbeponifent to the Afdirapr bike, of the 2nd. October, writes — ggg. 
~ 83 @ common folk that came to see the procession 

Home Rule in . e aer of the Home Ralers on the 27th of last month were 
surprised and began to ask themselves in the following strain:—“ How can 
they attack the Governor? They might even do so, The rulers are out of their 
wits.. Perhaps the old anarchy is to repeat itself ‘once again.” On the next 
day when I happe ed to talk to some shepherds working in the fields, they 
referred to the Home Rule agitation and remarked tliat all this was due to war 


and the rulers have to 
in places of most | sh people who had been sent to the front. 


97. The * 8 — Disyagnavadipie 7 the following in an Divrscnamaprma, 
7 i article under this heading: —We shall see how much sheer 
> Dale “©. wealth is drained-from chere to other . on 3 : = 

account of the Vysyas not observing their duties. How can the country d f 
remain, without being impoveriphe „if in a year Rs. 2,22.75,91,927 should. 5 
from our country to otfer countries. Besides this, the salaries and pensiona. 3 
id to the Englis off bers amount to crores and not lakhs. Our medicines 4%, 
condemned. On account of the erftouragement given to the foréign drugs,, 
the best science of N become extinct, and the country is losing its 
r 
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Oct. 2nd, 1917. 
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is difficulty on account of appointing the Brahmans 


N 


„ vealth and health. e medicines are 75 per cent mixtures of alcohol. 
The pure bodies which have been f oe to wine and flesh for generations become 
~~ degenerated on account of these 0 articles finding their way ifto them. 
. . How wealthy our country would have been if the merchants of our country 
had joined together and run the Tailways! ‘How comfortable would our,passengers Ay tae 
find their journey! Though a large portion of the receipts of 2 | 
/ companies deri ved frem us, and though large profits accrue to them, our try- 
as | men are looked down upon with contempt, while the Europeans and the,Eu ns, 
* who are the offapring of them and the women of this country, are treated witlt 
respect. y are furnished with all necessary comforts. ‘hey do not see to 
the comfoxts/of our ngers. At some stations the waiting rooms of the third- — 
‘A class passengers are like cattle-sheds. bey are abounding with bugs and tick. 
1 ue stati house their cattle/ in them and third-class passengers should a 
’ wait in the midat of the stink of dirty dung. As for the compartment# sometimes 3 KS : 
flourteen or sixteem passengers are stuffed into one intended for ten. ‘The passen- ~ “ J 7 1 
gers of this clasg are treated very meanly. This is all the result of our poverty! 10 I 
The Andhraprakasika,in its issues of the 24th, 25th and 26th September, Auen e, y 


ee 


* 


reproduces, the abové- reported article. ri 2 Ay Sep. 24th, 25th & 
“4 Feen * wo „ : Toth, 1917. 
99. The Andhrapairik rika, of the 29th September, writes in an article under this Ami, 
„ PP 6 heading as follows As the Europeans, Muham- 25. 80, 1017, R 
io d of cattle. madans and other, N e eat beef, it will * le 
und impossible to put a stop to the slaughter of cows, which is going on every x , f 
day in 5 22 we thint ot the cow-slaughter by the Government 7+ NS 1 
every year for the food of the army, it rends our heart. . It is very cruelfon 


- 


U par of the Christians and the Mubammadans to kill them merely to appease we * 
| their hunger, conscious as they are of the usefulness of these animals. 


0 Ponder, w. hatd-heerted people d 


it become, to witness the slaughter of these 


large bodied dumb animale while they are crying piteously: 1 
2 99. The Andhraprakasika, of the Ist October, reviewing the Congress reform Avounsrasxsstra, 
ce cheme, remarks that Ane every provision 0%. 1d. 181 
bis Congtess 2 reform scheme. therein contained is caleulated to inaugurate , „„ „ 
Brchman tale aud lead to the neglect of the non-Brahmans. we ae Se. 
: 5 ik, in 1 td Ee er nw : * } | ot 


Madras, 
Oct. Ist, 1917. 
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\ Ellore, 
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such agitation have been interned. Do not the Government hear 


_ wasion of 3 It is a 8 
würd internments for t sligh 
Mail. Wh 


: with great favour, and th: havi era F — 
n Te up with be Le en them, inithe 
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3 100. The Andhraprakasika, of the Ist October, 
The Government and the reproduces the article under this heading from the 
Home Rulers. Ravi of the 27th September already noticed supra. 


; ne -Kistaapatrika, of the 29th September, says:—At the time of the 
; . bifurcation of the Kistna district, it will be neces- 
„Head- quarters of the New gary to decide as to the location of the office of the 
Kistna district. | new district, but we cannot understand what 
necessity there is to change the offices in the old district, in confusion. We hear 
that our district Collector has made up his mind to transfer the head-quarters of 
the district from Masulipatam to Bezwada. We do not see the necessity for 
this transfer. When the district is divided, the Collector’s office, the District 
Court, and the offices of the other departments cannot but be constructed at a 
cost of some lakhs in Ellore or in Nidadavole. . In addition to-this, the authorities 
are perhaps going to construct storied buildings at Bezwada at a cost of some 
more lakhs. Want of funds is pleaded when we require roads for villages. 
There are no funds forthcoming when the question of elementary education is 
moved. There are no funds for repairing tanks, and for encouraging handicrafts. 
But funds will pour forth from some unknown quarter to construct new buildings, 
after pulling down strong buildings unnecessarily. While useful endeavours are 
being abandoned on account of lack of funds, the authorities venture to erect new 
cities. Let alone the nditure. ‘There is none to enquire into the gnevances 
of subordinate officers. The authorities construct palacial buildings at a cost of 
lakhs for Collectors and Judges. but who cares what becomes of ‘subordinate 
officers and clerks, who cannot find accommodation in Bezwada for which heavy 
rents have to be paid. May the Government not tread such mad ways. 


102. The Hitakarini, of the 30th September, contains the following :— Hither- 


to Bihar was deemed the Transvaal of Hindustan. 
But now Burma has deserved that honour. It is 
said that that country has proscribed New India and the Indian Review. 


Perhaps Sir H. Butler thinks now that the rulers of other provinces are less wise 
than he. 


103. The Hitakarint, of the 30th September, says: ( Passive resistance, and the 


: use of weapons have been existing am us from 
0 . ahi, resistance and Mr. time immemorial. These two courses — met with 
: ' in the Dharma Sastras. They are forms of divine 
and Asurie power. Our countrymen admit that the divine form is important in 
the first instance. Even now that is my ideal. An example of the Asurie form 
is furnished in Europe at present.“ 


104, The Hitakarini, of the 30th September, says under this heading 


Burma. 


:- Papers 
The wischicf of the which have conducted constitutional agitation for 


Yallien payee. Anglo- cara have fallen -a prey to the w 


N n of the 
Indian Press Act. Those that have 


en part int 
the Anglo- 


pa ric ign deafness. . . We 
cannot 1 what offence the authorities found New Jadia guilty of. Even 


the -Madzas High Court did not venture to accuse Jer Sutin of any offepce. 


Who does not know how many times that has be of 
dhe Press Act? Why hes it suffered? ‘Theares e 


Indian papers insulting them? It is curious that they fei 


— 


urprise that the Madras Government who 
test reasons have not noticed the writing of the 
thut insult the authorities ‘publicly. maitie liable 
that the laws of Government rela to punish- 
nly, against the Indians, the ‘that work for their 


— — 


write at present. Book 


— 


— 


The answer to this question is the wrong: 
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said to be pe | under the present circumstances. We therefore pray that the 
Government will soon wake up, put down the mischief of papers insulting them, 
manifest their impartial attitude, and change the opinion that now prevails among 
the people. . | 
105. The Agriculture, for Anant, says Pera opie ange of the orders of the. Aces, 
8 rovernment of India, the report of the Registrar 
Co-operation in Madras. of Co-operative Societies for 1915-16 has aes ar 
to cover only T It is regrettable that the Registrar has not been allowed 
to write in d about co-operation, but has been forced to see that his report 
does not exceed twenty pages. . If the Government really wish that House 
Building Societies should work, they must provide those societies with funds. 
Without the pecuniary help of the Government the societies cannot thrive. . . 
His Excellency the (Jovernor has stated that in a short time a Town Planni 


Bill will be introduced in the Legislative Council. We pray that, in that Bill, 
provision will be made to help these societies with funds. : 


106. The Swadeshabhimani, of the 28th September, writes :—We have alread 1— 


3 : referred to the objectionable, bitter and puerile Sep 280, 1917. 
Dir 1 * 21 sepeech speech of the 66 of the Punjab : 
„ which was of the nature of the volcanic eruptions in 
the Himalayan valleys. The well-known popular leader, the Hon’ble Mr. Mala- 
viya was to have retorted the very moment. But the President stopped the quarrel 
7 adjourning the meeting on the excuse that the time limit had been exceeded. 

ortunately, however, His Excellency the Viceroy did not approve of it. At the 
next meeting His Excellency presided personally and gave Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
an opportunity of explaining himself. The latter gave a sort of apology for 
speaking as he did. As this apology was not explicit enough, His 3 ene 
personally referred to the iuexpediency of Sir Michael O’ Dwyer’s irritating speec 
and stated that the Honourable Members of the Council had every right to 
condemn Sir O’Dwyer’s remarks. Pandit Malaviya thereupon replying on behalf 
of the ge representatives said that although Sir Michael in expressing his 


Aug. 1917. 


regret had not withdrawn his remarks rn the popular representatives and N 
political workers, he would not be misunderstood if he chose to be silent out of 


regard for His Excellency the Viceroy. The Pandit thereupon emphatically 
protested against every remark made by Sir O’Dwyer. We wish to make the 
following remarks in this connection. When the 19 members of the Council and the 
Congress Leagues have already placed before the Government their schemes for 
thorough reform in the judicial as well as executive branches of the administration 
for the whole of India including the Punjab, it was in the first place inexpedient 
on the part of the Hon’ble Mr. Shafi to have moved that resolution. It was still 
more inexpedient on the part of Sir Michael O Dwyer to have indulged in such a 
beroie at this juncture. Nevertheless his subsequent acknowledgement of the 
puerility of his speech and his apologetic reply will afford considerable satisfaction 


to the Indians. / : 
Referring to the O’Dwyer incident, the Kerala Sanchari, of the 26th K cascmam 
The O'Dwyer inoid t. September, observes that it is to be regretted that sep. 26tb, * 


the Anglo-Indian papers do not still understand 

that it is unjust on their part to assume a hostile attitude, instead of deploring 

the necessity for apology, brought on by the Lieutenant-Governor himself, not 
ly in this matter but in all that concern Indians. 


107. The Swadeshabhimani, of the.28th September, in a leading article, observes : a 
3 As soon as Mr. Chamberlain who, though not Sep. 28th, 1917. 

. Mate visit an ate of a policy of repression, was yet its sup- 
orter, resigned his office of Secretary of State and the liberal Mr. Montagu took 
place and ‘secret orders came to be issued to the Provincial Governments to 
have regard for, certain aspects of constitutional agitation, His Excellency the 
~ Viceroy, who had scathi y criticised the representations of the Press Deputation 
, Without a whit of sympathy, began to preach the gospel of peace with all possible 

: tenderness ; ‘Mrs, Rasant, etc., were released; the Bombay Government withdrew | ; 

, ie order against Mrs. Besant; and Sir O’Dwyer.who,.in the meantime, had . 
_ xhibited bis powers of elocution, made amends by apologising almost the very 
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— ＋ | two cugains of the Provincial and Imperial Governments? If only self-appointed 


distance, he will not*be able to ascertain true public opinion, and his visit 
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next day. In short, with the exception of one or two incidents, the sywpathetic 
attitude of the Government is again assuming the same form and clearness which 
was discernible some 16 or 17 months back during the universally popular regimé 
of Lord Hardinge. . It is very natural that the beng’ should rejoice at this 
‘sudden and favourable change in the situation. It would be the height of folly, 
however, to allow these raptures to blind us to our duty or to slacken future 
efforts on this account. Thatis why we must be ready to consider what we should 
do next. When the goal of self-government within the empire has been already 
fixed, and there is general agreement as to the methods by which it should be 
attained, and these methods include the representation of popular aspirations to g 
Mr. Montagu when he comes to India, it might seem strange that we should raise 
the question what next.” ‘The pertinence of it will be evident, however, when we 
see the information published by the Government inregard to the mode of placing 
matters before Mr. Montagu. All petitions and representations should first be 
submitted to the Provincial Governments concerned” The latter will forward only 
such of them as, they consider proper to the ‘Tinperial. Government. The latter 
will again choose from among these and place only what they think fit befare 
Mr. ii and the latter will receive deputati -ete., with the Vicero 


always by his fide. These restrictions come to this: Nobody can appr. 

Mr. Montagu direct. Even Provincial and Imperjal Governments form two forts 
as it were which must be entered before Mr. Mo u gan be spoken to. Even a 
child can understand that these forts cannot grant free access to all popular 
rte and institutions. And even if thesès two ſences are 3 there 
is the Viceroy always by his side. We do not mean that the presence of the 
Viceroy is by itself anything adverse. But it is questionable how far the represen- 
tatives wi find themselves at liberty to expose the shortcomings of the 
administration when the bf ang is on the right of Mr. Montagu. It is also 
pertinent to inquire how far Mr. Montagu will think himself free to open his 
mind before the representatives in the presence of the Viceroy. Under these 
circumstances, we are unable to say that the result of the visit will’ be as fruitful 

as the people might expect. It will be a great thing if they get what may be 
called a four-annas crop. if we look at the situation from Mr. Montagu’s point 
of view, the information published by the Government of India in this connection 
reads somewhat strange. In the course of a speech on the Mesopotamian enquiry, 
Mr. Montagu has said that the demand of Home Rule in India is not wa general 
and the agitation is not wide-spread, which means that the agitation should be 
more active ; an w, the Goyernment of India have constructed these two 

\ fences against the representations intended for him. When the Secretary of States 
is Willing to hear the full say of the people, why should be be placéd behind the” 


representatives who are obliVious to everything outside the official view - point 
_4 should have facilities to approach Mr. Montagu and the nationalists are kept ta 


W 


1 


haya resulted in r This question will very likely be discussed at the 
fortheoming session of the Cengress. As Mr. Montagu will be in India for some 
time Cen after the Congress session is over, the political leaders who are to 
8 the Secretary of State have to be chosen beforehand. The Home™ 
Rulers ” ought to deliberate on this point from now alone. It is no use mere 
indulging in nanan over the release of Mrs. Besant. If the whole of India, 
including Mr. annerj ee’s party in Bengal, should elect Mrs. Besant as President 
4 the 1 it will make a good impression on Mr. Montagu that India wants 
ule. a n 5 


gt — g — f | . . 4 
N Referring to the W afforded to the various classes and communi- 
Mr. Mabtagu's visit to India. 3 to represent their grievances, if any, at the time 
2 . re Mr. Montagu’s visit to India, the M. e Star, 
of the.d0th September, says that in these. days when ev tbody — cack his. 
own individual interests unless the backward classes work with twice or even 


, three times the vigour shown by the rest in | in their ¢ | | 5 
Lose ther benefit of the ür * cain . vey. f ere t 
it behoves the leaders of the ward perasaivea 4 ‘whose : 


4 — 
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te representation in the councils of the State have been endorsed by 80 
age a leader as the late Mr. Gokhale, should set themselves to the . 
obtaining that privilege. ‘ 2 | hat 
108. Adverting to the 9 Lake by the Hon’ble Mr. Sarma that the SWADESEARETICANT, 
„ nee, Indian Civil and Police Services should prescribe no sep, an” 
Le 2 Legislative limitations regarding the Indian 8 therein i: * 5 rie 
Coane n and, to the Hon’ble Mr. Couchman’s reference to 
non-Brahman agitation in the Justice, etc., regarding the inadequate representa- 
tion of their community in the public services, the S®adeshabhimani, of the 28th 
September, says :—Hurrah! T. M. Nair! Lou are indeed most fortunate! 
You had some time bdtk stood for election as a member of the Madras Council. 
Although you did not succeed then, your name and the name of your paper and 
of the agitation to which you have set your hand have rented even the Imperial 
Council at Simla. No one can be so fortunate as you. Let that pass. As the 
remarks of Mr. Conchman were condemned by the Hon’ble Mr. Sastri then and 
there, there is no need to repeat them. As Sir Vincent was very sympatheti¢ in 
his concluding remarks on Mr. Sarma’s resolution, Mr. Sarma withdrew his 
resolution. . 
109. In an article giving a 3 of a letter written by Sir Rabindra- 
ua agore to an English friend and published b 
dir Rabindranath Tagore and him in the press lainin why he — turned * 
Mrs. Besant. n 7 p 8 way , 
advocate of Mrs. Besant, the Sampad Abhyudaya, of 
ist October, observes :—Sir Tagore has herein reflected the opinion of the 
ndian public iu general. Every fair-minded Britisher will also doubtless share 
this view. Those who are democrats.in thejr own country and wish to be autocrats 
in India are, we think nightly, N aecgp . not deserviing their title to be called 
Britishers. We must say that those who fearlessly expose the shortcomings 
arising from the autocratic powérs under the British Government and who help 
to strengthen the traditions of British: justice and add to the glory of the empire 
are its most loyal citizens. Everyone who is proud of the British rule ought to 
be grateful to Sir. Tagore for having-so frankly expressed his views and become 
the Chairman of the ption Committee of the Qongress and helped the election 
of Mrs. Besant as President. When Home Rule comes to be granted to India, 
the Indian Parliament House will have many portraits in it. The portraits of 
Mrs. Besant, Messrs Mahomed Ali, Shaukat Ali and the 1, 0 Home Rulers now 
meonfinement will all be placed in that sanctuary. But the most conspicuous 
pictures just.opposite the entrance will be those of Sir Subrahmanya Ayyar, Sir 
Tagore and Mrs. Besant. All unbiassed persons will be sure to regard this trio 
a8 a deities in all temporal matters. May God grant them long life 
and health ! a : nih 


110. The Sampad Abh a, of the Ist October, writes: — There was a discus- Ne 
ae eS at Hebbal camp as to whether Christianity was 1 
nne. a useless religion. There were arguments on either 9 lst, 1917. 
side, Let that pase. Christ was Justice Incarnate. The Germans and others *% 
who follow this religion have only the guise of Christians; the do not see je 
follow Christ's recepts. Christ desired that we must do good to those that do 
u evil. Many Christians do harm even to those who did them good and prove 
false to their ‘salt. Many of the Christians do not follow the precepts of their 
religion. Thie is not peculiar to Christianity. Such profligacy is to be found in 
very religion. But Christianity seems to dutdo all other religions in this respect. 3 
lll. The Manorama. of 28th September, draws attention to the difference  § Maronama, 
1 co —4 the actions of the Madras and Bombay sen. r Laur⸗ 
Rar ve in respedb of release, Governments, the former’s cancellation of the order 
W bodl internment showi t it was due to pressure 
from the Government of India, and the latter withdrawal of her prohibition ö 5 
order against Mrs. Besant, containing a statement that feel it their duty to * * N 
0 de, because the Secretary of State and the Gov ia do not favour +’, 
Ty * policy of reptéssion, ‘rejoives that the Bombay Government have also withdrawa 
g y prohibition order against Mr. S. M. Paranjpye, which shows that they have 
, } ) that their duty as a Provincial Government is to act in accordance with 
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the policy of the Imperial Government, and dwells 8 the necessity. of releasing 


also Messrs. Mahomed Ali and Shaukat Ali from internmient, the del 4 in doing 


which will, it thinks, produce considerable’ unrest “amongst the Hindus and 
Muhammadans. i ee : 
112. Neſerring to the reply of the Government of India to an interpellation in 


ave the Imperis] Legislative Council rding the 

The Government of India and release of Messrs. Mahomed Ali and Shaukat Ali, 
2 he xk 9 the Manorama, of the 28th September, writes :— 

er 0 if they had associated or. sympathised with or 
helped the King-Emperor's enemies, they can never be set at liberty. But there 
must be sufficient proofs as to their having done so. Whether or not the records, 
referréd to e (in their reply), are such as have been fabricated by their 


enemies, is eo tter which’ deserves a thorough examination. 


113. Ref to the appointment of a committee by the Bombay Government 
The Bombay Gbr ernment and to consider the question of granting a wes to low- 
the low-paid officials. paid Government canbe in view of the rise in 
| 8 prices, the Mazorama,. of the 28th September, 
observes that the.” Madras, Government also will do well to appoint a similar 
committee. ~~ „„ , 
3 eWhile taking exception to immediate grant of full self-government to 
„ Judis which, in its opinion, will do more harm than 
ian adminieativre reforms. good to the less advanced classes, the Kerala 
Pairika, of 0 Ne September, points out that, when increased administrative 
privileges are bonçeded to Indians, steps should also be taken to improve the 
condition and status of such classes, and to safeguard the ‘interests of the various 
castes and ¢reeds‘in the countay, and that the Home Rule Party will do well 
to remember that to create dissensions among the Indians at the present moment 
will be playing into the hands of the Anglo-Indians, who are opposed to all 
orms, and hopes that by the time Mr. Montagu arrives in India, all these 
rrels will cease. 5 ee’ 


115. Referring to the 2 speech of His Excellency the Viceroy at 
> Vineray’ . imla session of the Imperial Legislative Council, 
The Vinewy's conslading pees. it a ciad quite consistent with His Excellency's 
opening speech, the Maxorama, of the 2nd October, points out that it is clear from 


7 


it that, though His Excellency is ready to safeguard the interests of the European 


community in India, and no reforms, calculated to do injustice to them or to any 


other classes, Will be carried out during his regimè, His Excellency does not care 
a jot for théir threats, and hopes that these threats will not lead to a change in 
the conciliatory policy now adopted by the Government of India. 
116. The Manorama, of * eg ag applauds the announcement of the 
e e. Pon, Hon'dle. Mr. Ko ara Sahib Shaikar Shar Roy to 
Nen en a give a present of Rs. 100 to each and every one of 
tlibea ‘who yoin the Indian Defence Force, and of the Raja of Venkatagiri to give 


2 


them lands and money as presents, and hopes that the wealthy le in Malabar 
will follow the examp of these two pote 1 Thy JP 


ee <a 117. We have shown in the Mukhbir-i-Dakhan, of the 19th September, that 


Sep. 19th, 1917. 


— 


\ Home Rule, as demanded by our Hindu compat- 
Home Rule and manta riots, is opposed to the aon of M lmans, 111 
facts go to show that their religious freedom would be interfered with. Existing 
British rule has proved itself to be (very beneficial to Mussalmans in that the 
ä Government have recognised the separate ums of Muhammadans. 
Probably it is remembered that, during the Viceroyatly of Lord Minto when 
Lord Morley was Secretary of State for India, the Government declared its 
to admit the claims of Mussalmans to a separate electorate. To this 
the Hindus took serious exception. Had the Gbvernment nat been firm in its 
attitude, hardly a single Mussalman would today have been found on the 
Legislative Councils? There are several: such favours shown by the Government 
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4o the Mussalmans, and it is believed the British Government, which 33 


llowers of Hazrath (Jesus Christ) on whom be peace, will treat the M 
— friendly and fraternally. i . mmm 
Here the editor reproduces jn extenso a Fatwa (religious decree) against 
1 in the Home Kule propaganda over the signatures of the following 
ivines.— 


(1) Zahid Husain Hanafi, (2) Ghulam Mubi-ud-din, (3) Qazi Fasi-ud-din, 
(4) Saiyid Muhi-ud-din, trustee of the endowment of Amir-un-ni-sa mosque, (5) Mir 
Ghulam Jilani Muhammad Abu-Bakar Qazi-ul-Quzzat, Madras and districts, (6) 
Ghulim Mahmfid, Deputy to Madras and districts, (7) Tajammul Husain Khan 
Bahadur (Iman), (8) Saiyid Muhammad Fakhr-ud-din Naqvi, Fakhri, (9) Khajat 
Shah Hidayat-ul-la, (10) Muhammud Fazul-ul-la (written by). 

The Fatwa has a quotation from the Koran declaring Christians in the 
matter of friendship to be better than Jews and idolators because they have elders 
and divines and are not proud. : 


117. The Caumi Keport, of the 27th September, referring to the reply given 
‘a 5 by the Hon'ble Sir William Vincent on behalf of 
The 1 of the the Government of India regarding the release of 
a Messrs. Mahomed Ali and Shaukat Ali, writes: 
The Government of India have stated that Mahomed 

„Ali and Shaukat Ali have openly expressed * with the enemies of 
the King. But no one knows what proof and evidence exist for this statement. 
The Government say that they have endangered public peace. But nobody 
knows where a revolution has occurred, where the flags of the King’s enemies are 


flying or where murders are being committed. 
1 8 Parliament excuses the Irish revolutionists and the Government releases 


the supporters of Home Rule, but does not consider it advisable to liberate those 


whose offence is still kept secret. : 

If it is not considered advisable to cancel the order of internment regarding 
Mahomed ‘Ali and Shaukat ’Ali, why are (1) Moulana Saiyid Fazlul Hasan 
Hazrat Mohani, (2) Moulana Mahmid Husain Devobandi, (3) Moulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, (4) Moulana Muhi-ud-din Ahmad Khusuri, (5) Moulavi Imam-ud-din 
Hushiarpuri, (6) Moulavi Abdul Vali Khan Peshawari, (7) Moulavi Hamdulla 
Panipati and (8) Mr. Saiyid Muhammad, not released? Are they also in fault? 
Are they, too, considered suspects ? se 

- The Government of India’s reply has hurt the feelings, W e and 
upset the aspirations of seven crores of Muhammadans. Lord Chelmsford had 
given a conciliatory reply and Mr. Montagu had approved it. But all these 


promises were intended for non-Muhammadans. ‘The promise 1 by the Gov- - 
t 


ernment of India on the 5th instant to grant a general amnesty and the intima- 
tion of its readiness to release Mahomed Ali and Shaukat Ali have been honoured 


in the breach. 
The editor, with the above remarks, advises Muhammadans not to be dis- 


Patience is our ancient and precious motto. God is testing us with the calamities 
of peace and tranquility. e clouds will soon roll away 


118. The Jaridah-i-Roggar, of the 27th September, in a sub-leader, comments 
on the marginally-noted subject; as follows :—A 


Fakhri’s appeal. pamphlet entitled Fakhri’s appeal has been received 


with the Mussalman faith, is the Government of the people of the Book and the 


eased with or sorry for or take exception to the action of the Government. 


Qaume Rzror?, 
Sep. th, 1917. 


4 0 
7 1 
Sep. 27th, 1917, 


for review in this office. God willing we will frankly and fully review it and 


point out that those self-styled sympathisers and leaders of the community Woo 


represent their individual opinion to be that of the community, are in fact self - 
Interested persons who are to their community. * 


The writer of the pamphlet Moulana Fakhri, an old friend of ours, appears to 
have felt it incumbent upon himself to publish this brochure at the present moment. 


He has proved by Islamic and secular history that if there isa community in the 
world that can call itself loyal to the King, it is the Muhammadan community. 


The Islamic world ought to be thankful to Moulana Fakhri, for he has exposed to 
the community the selfishness of the Muslim League. and the Congress, and placed 
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_ before them the actual penned Oe ee and ostentatious leaders. He 
a has given publicity to the that ee are on principle opposed to 
the 9 — the Muslim League and the Home Rule 1 

In one place Moulana writes that the Government and the Muslim public are 
| fully aware of the Islamic rules and principles that are laid down for the guidance 
Li of a leader. At the present moment there does not exist a single person, either 
if among the enlightened or the members of the Muslim League, who possesses the 
Sih qualifications of a real leader of the Muhammadan community or even a genuine 
political leader. Those self-interested persons, who claim * 7 coe the oom 
munity are in reality no leaders at all. As a matter of fact, leaders are becoming 
so numerous that the community is heartily sick of them. 


ener 


Quen: Barons, 119. The Qaumi Report, of the 28rd September; has a leader on the marginally. 
Sep. 23rd, 1917. noted subject of which the following is the gist :— 


A -hestile Fetwa (religious The Mukhbir-1-Dakhan, of the 19th September, has 
decree) provoking discord published the Fetwa of a few muftis through whieh 
N . = some strange and curious commands are issued havi 
—— 6 object the representing of holy Islam as a 
disagreable, hostile, bigoted, and treacherous religion. 
It seems that it required the seal and sign manual of ten muftis to spread diseord * 
between Hindus and Muhammadans and to prove that Islam is man’s enemy 
“That is is a perfect ten (Koran). 
unn Brrorr, The Qaumi Report, of the 25th September, has another article against the 
Sep. 25th, 1917. Fetwa. 


¥ III. LILA TIox. 
Dnavivas, 120. A correspondent writes to the Dravidan of the 26th 


| most th beer — ik 
26th, 1917. : almost the same o ations on this subject as those 
d WONT "The Village Panchayst Bill. made by the correspondent of the Makesikata Dutas 
and Swadesamitran, of the 15th and 18th idem, respectively, and referred to in 
paragraph 105 of Report No. 3€ of 1917. | 


. [V.—Native Srarss. , — 


121. The Andhraprakaska, of the 27th September, in an article under this 
: 3 to Wdiied heading, observes as follows:—. . . Hyderabad 
q ͤ— is not on the line with the Native States at the 

q present time in the matter of education, irrigation, agriculture, industries, 
railways, roads, police and every other thing. ‘The administration report of the 
State ending with October 1916 indicates an improvement over last year’s. 

All the same what in the opinion of the Nizam’s Dominions is an vement 
cannot be recognised as sung. We regret to state that, while in British India 
the student population is 41 per cent, it is only 7 or 8 per cent in the Nizam’s 
Dominions. Is it not plain therefore that much attention is not paid to education 
in that State? Coming to sanitation, when in the Hyderabad city, no preparation 
has yet been made for good water-supply and drainage system, does it not speak 
of the indifference of the rulers ? ) 


Ventana 122. The Vokkahgara Patrike, of the 3rd October, observes:—A special 
Meer — .., ,. , Committee of the Mysore Representative Assembly, 
Ost. 9rd, 1917. 4 Postal administration in which met at ion to concert measures for the 
Ane Pits improvement of the Malnad tracts, have made the 

following observations: It is thirty years since the British postal ‘administration 

was introduced into Mysore. The administration has proved very useful to the 
— But the facilities in the rural tracts cannot be regarded as satis- 
actory. The majority of the subjects of Mysore reside in villages. These do 
not benefit much b 2 stem. This is evident from the complaints 
which are frequently made in the Representative Aesembly. ‘The postal revenue 


has increased considerably during recent years. It is therefore imperative that 
postal facilities in the rural parts should N 0 


The postal revenue the last five years has been steadily increasing. 
Our province too has contributed to this inerease'in propoxtien to its, population ; 
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and vet, the candidates of Mysore for the higher posts in this departn pinient hay 
not been appointed in the same proportion. It Aer the Government o India 
to consider these grievances. A large number of branch offices deserve to be 

raised to the status of sub-offices. In some places the pestmasters of branch 
offices have also to are mails, besides doing their office work. The delivery 
of letters t has to done by them. It is regrettable that even in those 
villages whic lie on the mail-road there are no branch offices. The number of 
men in India which was 7,944 in 1902 rose to 8,219 in 1912. In Mysore, on 
the other hand, their number has decreased. It is regrettable that the number of 
offices remains the same as it was thirty years ago, while in the sister pro- 
vinces of Madras and Bombay the number has increased. Two new offices were no 
doubt established in 1915-16 but three other offices were closed. It is therefore 
necessary that the number of post offices in this province should be increased. In 
consideration of the above circumstances, the committee have made the following 
suggestions :—(1) The number of rural post offices should be increased. It will 
not be difficult to do so in areas where there are elementary schools. (2) The 
number of rural en should be increased so as to limit the area of their work 
and to provide that they shall not have to travel more than eight miles a day. 
(3) The village postman ought to deliver the letters direct to the addressee. 
When the latter happens to be a from his village, he must deliver them to a 
responsible headman of the village and obtain his signature therefor. The head- 
man ought to enter them in a register and obtain signature on delivering them to 
the addressee. i 4 | k. a, g 
It seems to us that the Government of India ought to Garry dut/ these 
~~ suggestions. It would be well fo publish a separate report on the postal admisis- 
tration for the Mysore province Further it would be well to entrust thé control 
ol all offices in the province to one Central office and keep the latter-under the 
directions of the Mysore Government. It is. desirable to re-intrdduce the postal 
system which was once in vogue in the province. The Government of India will 
not fail to accord their approval to this. 
* Y di Vokkalkigara * my the 3rd October, welcoming the news L. 
uk is Majesty the King Emperor has been pleased to 
A Military Honour to"Mysore. confer the title of Lieutadiant-Colonel of a British 
Regiment on J. Desaraj Urs, M. v. o., 0. I. B., says that the Colonel has not only 
displayed his prowess in the Burmese war, but has also been at the front in Egypt 
in the present war and that.this recognition of his courage and ability by His 
Majesty is an honour done to Mysore. 


125. The Malayalam papers. received this week also write long articles on the 
Shashtipoorthi.of His Highness the Maharaja of 


Shashtipoorthi of His Highness , : 
the Maharaja of $ave : a on the lines of those already reported 


V.—PROSPECTS OF THE CROPs AND THE CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. , 


126. Dwelling on the importance of agricultural improvements and the YaTMARTHAVAGEAT, 
; é 7 conservative tendency of the Indian agriculturist to gp. 28 i815 
Agricaltaral improvements. adopt new methods of 14 the Yathartha-. * : 
vachani, of the 24th August, writes :—If the land should be E to 
yield a good outturn and the country prosper thereby, the people in all towns and 
villages ought to be told the details of using the modern implements of agriculture. a 
Further, the importance of the modern methods of cultivatidn should be explained 
to them in different places. 3 3 
The administration of the Agricultural department should be in the hands of 
the Indians, who, besides, being educated, should possess both the theoretical and 
practical knowledge of agriculture. The supervising officer of the department 
should continue to be Europeans. At present there are 62 higher posts in this 
department of which only two are held by Indians. At least a majority of these 
posts should be held by Indians, as in course of time the department itself will have 
de managed by them. The Government should consider th facts and appoint 
& larger number of Indians to higher offloes in this department as it will create 
Aran in them for work which will cOntribute) to the success of the 
epartm . | E * « , 
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Page 2428, paragraph 7, insert ‘The Ravi, of the 20th Se 
ere 
Sep. 20th, 1917.“ 


Page 2430, line 10 in the second paragraph, for “constables” read 
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EKRATA. 


Report No. 38. 


Page 2382, paragraph 9, line 7, read Maximalists ” for Manmalists“. 


2388 „ 24 „ 5, read should for “ to”. 
Report No. 89. 


r, writes as 
v at the beginning, and in the outer margin insert ‘ Ravi, Cocanada, 


“ constable ’’. 
2431, paragraph 14, line 12, for “ or” read “ are 
2434, line 8, for ‘‘ statutes” read statues”. 
2441, — line 5, insert be not given effect to” after 


“Services 
2443 yp. 44 „ 10, er Imperil ” read “ Imperial ”. 
2446 „ 571 in the m note, for “chastify” read 
N chastity 


235, 5 we 90, second * from the bottom, read this“ for 


2 


No. 41 of 1917. 


REPORT 


ENGLISR PAPERS OWNED BY INDIANS EXAMINED BY THE 
ORIMTN. AL IN NVESTIGATION DEPARTMENT, MADRAS, 


: 3 ie - AND ON 


om, yy ; * 
. 


n 1 EXAMINED BY THE TRANSLATORS 
70 THE — OF MADRAS 


for the ne ending 18th October 1917. 


. S; ae 7 8 . 


i io. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
Secretary to Governmen > Judicial Department, a brief 
f any local complaint which appears to them to call for notice, 
, explaining whether the facts are as ‘stated; what action, if any, is 
being taken; and, if the facts are incorrect, what is believed 
eee and what the correct facts are. 
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‘ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY INDIANS. 


II. — Hon ApMInistaation. 
(a) Police. | 


1. The Hindu, of the 9th ot * We should like to put one 
question 1e authorities responsible for the 

A disturbance at the Panchama maintenance of law and order a this city: were 
meeting. there any Criminal Investigation Department 
reporters present at the meeting of Panchamas on Sunday? We have received 
from various correspondents who were present at the meeting letters asserting 
that a very deliberate uttempt was made to inflame the worst passions of the mob 
at least one speaker. . . Ifitis true that any such outrageous appeal was 
made, the distur that occurred at the meeting assumes a much more sinister 
aspect than otherwise we would have been inclined to attach to it, for it indicates 


that organised rowdyism was afoot, the full consequences of which may yet be 


far more serious than an assault on a few youths playing at hockey. Ils it 
‘too much to ask some of our contemporaries, stern champions of law and order 
against marauding Viceroys and Secretaries of State, to take up such a concrete 
case of incitement to breach df the peace as was mude, according to our reports, 
directly by one speaker and indirectly by several other leading lights of the 
‘loyal’ fraternity ? Or are Brahmans outside the pale of the law and is it a case 
of the practical application of the principle of ‘no quarter to Home Rulers’ 
which is the main k of the European platform? We wait for an answer from 
the authorities as well as those journals whe are so meticulously careful about the 
slightest infringement of the prestige of those authorities.” 


(d Education. 


2. The Wednesday Review, of the 3rd October, states :—‘ Theres no denying 
8 that the strikes and other undesirable features of 
6 students life just now are due to the activity of the 
agitators who have to indent upon the services of the students to get up a show of 
a following. We do not think they are obtuse enough not to perceive the harm 
they do to the young men by taking them away from their studies and distracting 
their attention. No one contends that the student from the primary class to the 
highest university class should be asked to keep his attention glued to his book 
and that he must not take an intelligent interest in what goes on about him. 
But there is considerable difference between a student reading newspapers and 
discussing current politics with his school-fellows and his elders at home or his 
teachers, and his heading Home Rule processions and his being planted in the 
gallery to shout down sensible politicians. Those who encourage him in these 
ways are criminally oblivious of his best interests and for the matter of that are 
guilty of deliberate disservice to their country. The spectacle of a number of 
outsiders forming themselves into a committee to mediate between the Principal 
of an institution and the students whom he had to punish for indiscipline is 
mnedifying in the extreme apd will not be tolerated for a moment in any of the 
seats of — aor area everybody is said to breathe democracy. Such 


interference is to-lower the power and the prestige of the head of an 
educational institution, and set a premium on indiscipline.” . 0 


() General. | 25 


3. In a leader on this subject, the Cochin Argue, for the Week ending 6th 
8 ae e cannot but find ourselves 


, October, says :-—* | 
Tho Indian political rs, Oe ir 5 emént with those who condemn, as 


a most deplorable” exhibition of unstates ip, the astounding action of the 
Jorernment of India and the Seoretary of State, or, at any rate, one of these two, 


Hn p, 
Oct. 9th, 1917. 


> 
Wxupnespar 
Rum, 
Trichin , 
- Oot. 8rd, 1917. 


. 


wh 


upon the internments, after it had become only too evident 


es 
* 


ee Ins, 
Oct. oth, 1917. 


> 0 — 


> 
— 
a 


3 ‘ * 


in over-riding the Government of Madras by directing the unconditional release 
from internment of Mrs. Besant and her two colleagues. What makes this action 
on the part of the higher authorities all the more extraordinary and indefensible 
is the puerile reason which has been seriously assigned in support of it. The 
Government of India and the Secretary of State knew quite well all the circum. 
stances under which Mrs. Besant and her two friends had been deprived of that 
part of their civic liberty, which they had been ecandalouslyfa : ey knew 
quite well, it is safe to presume, that the Madras Government only resolved 
that the mischievous. 
Mrs. Besant, was having its-inevitable and 
of its officials 


litical agitation, engineered by 
injurious offect in bringing the Government and the whole bod 
into utter contempt, chiefly among the untutared masses and the undiscerning 
sections among the educated classes. The pitifulness of it all lies in the fact 
that the two higher Governments had 22 been previously satisfied with 
regard to the course which had been taken . Pentland's Government and, as 
far as the public are aware, for very nearly t months, these two higher Govern- 
ments had acquiesced in the internment order. Mr. Montagu probably needs 
a very tranquil atmosphere in which to study Indian problems, but it is quite 
plain that, in seeking to bring about such an atmosphere, he has scarcely 
aitempted to uphold the prestige and self-respect of Provincial Governments in 
this country or to consider the consequences which are liable to arise, when duly 
constituted and responsible er pursuing a policy of cheap opportunism, 
descends to make an unconditional surrender to political agitation of a ty 
acknowledged to be pernicious and unpermissi ve. . Supposing that 18 
Montagu should find it impossible to eventually concede the demands of the 
Home Rulers, what will be the sort of atmosphere he will leave as the legacy of 
his Indian visit to the Government on the spot? We doubt if the Secretary of 
State has given any consideration to this aspect of the question, but we are very 
strong in our belief that, in throwing the Government unceremoniousl 
overboard, the Government of India and the Home Government have struc 
a heavy blow at constitutional administration, while, at the same time, we very 
respectfully take off our hat to His Excellency Lord Pentland for the splendid 
spirit of abnegation he has so far shown in retaining an office, in which he has 
been shamelessly and undeservedly stultified, in order that a handfal of unscru- 
pulous agitators might be won over to keep quiet, until it suits their purpose to 
create fresh clamour and sow more seeds of unrest and of mistrust iad contempt 
of the Government by law constituted.” 


4. The following appears in the Travancore Times for the week ending 9th 
° 40 — 
The C Presidentship. October :—"‘ Mrs. Besant bas almost unanimously 


been elected to preside over the deliberations of the 


next session of the Indian National This was not unanticipated. 
‘When the Indian air is e 


harged with Home Rule tension, who can i 
effectively but the o , 


ignite it 
niser of the Home Rule League ? If the whole of 
— rises as one 
of the 


dy and crave for Home Rule or at least the great majority 

people of India demand it certainly the British Government 4— feel 
that their task in India is more or less completed and 
grace. But that is not now the case. Hence if the 


the demand with 

1 i the undertaking they have made towards th ~ — 
elamour, give up the undertaking they have to i ae wey te en 
millions of India, they will not only be disappointing a who looked to 


them for but also be failing in their clear duty. II are ſit for 
Home R r 


of facts against it why should we look to an Irish lady to the agitation for 
it.? Is India bereft of leading men who ean maha Byrd set ec Govern- 
ment ? ng the present situation we have to say that in the absence of 
Mrs. Besant there will not be so much agitation for the grant of political power fg’ 
the Indians because the diversity of customs and manners of different commuil- 
ties is against combination. . . The ‘selection of a foreigner to presid 
a National Assembly is against our ambition and it is against prin 
element havea voice in deciding those matters certainly things 
heen different. But as it is, the millions of India who have been ke i 


* 


| — . i 8 , fe. f 
for ages or with gaping mouths wondering what calamities will happen to them 
‘a — resolutions le Congress when Mrs. Besant is its leading spirit pandering 
to the power seeking few.“ F 

5. Justice, of tho Tith October, obe pe 0 From reports published in 


A neyspapers from time to time we see that the 

a The Moslem . a e of a special political atmosphere of 
sweetness and light for Mr. Montagu’s benefit is proceeding most satisfactorily. 
_ . The agitation that has been roused by the continued retention under 
internment of Mr. Mahomed Ali and his brother threatens the calm of the 
political atmosphere. We,annot see any logic in the action of the Government. 
It the release of those who age interned is the result of a revision of their respective 
cases on the merits of those cases we can understand the difference made between 
one interned and another, but when the release is the outcome of political con- 
siderations and of a desire to promote a calm political atmosphere there is no room 
for any distinction being mad e between interned and interned. . . In India as 
long as the Muhammadan 5 are locked up while the Europeans and the 
rsee are let out, one woul 1 suppose that greater irritation would be 
— than otherwise. Either the policy of releasing the interned to create a 
political atmosphere is right or it is wrong. If it is right to release 

Mrs it is right to release Mr. Mahomed Ali. If it is inexpedient to 


releasé Mr. Mahomed Ali it ann inexpedient to release Mrs. Besant.“ 


Writing on this subject, che Iadian Patriot, of the 12th October, says :— 
he unfortunate answer to the inte®pellation regarding the release of Muhammad 
Al and Shaukat Ali, now interned at-Chindiwara has been responsible for a 
serious agitation, in which Muhammadans who do not ordinarily interest them- 


selves in politics have joined, if ahything, with even greater fervour. We cannot 
forget the almost demoniae glee with which the news that the Alis were not to be 
released was, received by the European Association meeting at Calcutta. 
We appeal tothe Government to p 


wore 1D 8 wi urkey. 
ma 4 


ublish the evidence against the Alis that they 
The spiritual allegiance which the Koran insists 


every fo Ket to own to the Sultan of Turkey is absolütely son- 


sistent with active k to 8 Raj: the Pathan soldier is displaying 


his active logalty everywhere. the internment of the Alis is due to this vague, 
undefined, we might add, gee regard for the Sultan, every Muhammadan 
in India ought to be interned.’ Is there any definite charge against the Alis? If 
there is, the Governmént must publish it and thus prevent an agitation which 
threatens to assume proportions. . . Nothing will unite the Moslems more 
rapidly than the cry: of ‘ religion in danger’. That is- exactly the cry raised, 
and the reply of.the Government gives occasion for the cry. ‘There is no doubt 
about the Muhammedlan feeling on the subject. Those who ordinarily-take no 
int in, politics Rave come forward to protest. If the Government would not 
show a highen statesmanship at the present moment, it would be driving them to 
an agitation which will be quite the antipodes to the atmosphere of peace.” 


. ˙—ͤ- A 


Justice, 
Madras, 
Oct. 11th, 1917, 


Impran Pargior, 


Madras, 
Oct. 12th, 1917. | 
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VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


I.—For mex PoLTTICs. 


Hixpe Nrsan, 6. Referring to the decision of the British Government to pay the Germans 
Oct. 6th. 1517. 3 in their own coin in the matter of their frequent 
: air-raids on England, the Hindu Nesan, of the 6th 
October, does not understand how this decision can prevent the enemy air-raids 
and remarking that this line of action has perhaps been taken by them in order 
to satisfy public opinion, adds that, once the Government have decided on com- 
mitting retaliatory air-raids, they should carry out the decision without any 

‘delay. se 
a =. Referring to the details of the Pope’s note to the belligerents suggesting 


Oct. 5th, 1917. i that, in order to preserve permanent ce in the 
* world, every 44 — should disband ite army, 
| keeping only such forces as are barely necessary for self-defence and should abide 
by the decision of a central arbitration board, which will have the power of 
', punishing such countries as do not accept its awards, the Dravidan, of the 5th 
October, observes :—Germany, which has had a sound thrashing in Flanders, has 
no reason to stand by her post yet. She will give up Belgium perhaps only after 
she is taught a lesson even in this region and this too has begun. The fact 
that, when the Pope’s note clearly stated that the terms of peace could be settled 
only after Belgium and France were vacated, Germany gave an evasive reply 
indicates, by itself, the advent of the date of her ruin. 
KisTwAPAaTRIEA, 


—— 8. The Kisinapairtka, of the 6th October, says: — Ihe German æroplanes raid 


Oct, 6th, 1917. England every day and are causing loss of life and 
___, German eroplanes. damage to property. When we know that the raid 

in June caused the death of 500 people, we can guess what havoc is caused by 

these raids. Some English people ask why British wroplanes should not cause 

havoc in German towns. But the Bishop of Canterbury expresses himself against 


any such reprisals. Such reprisals will stimulate the natural cruelty of the 
Germans all the more. 


The war. 


a 


IIl.—Homs ApMINISTRATION. 
(a) Police. 


9. In commenting favourably upon the Police Administration Report for the 


5 se year 1916, the Kerala Patrika, of the 6th October, 
1 — * n epert points out that, in order to attract educated and 


_ respectable people to the department, not only 
should the pay of the police officers be increased but the attitude of the higher 


officials towards their subordinates should also improve, and observes that, all 


things considered, some more reforms seem to be still necessary in this depart- 
ment, but that it means more money. 


10. The Jaridah-i-Rozgar, of the 29th September, referring to the City Police 
Bep. 29th, 1917. The City Police Report. Report for last year, writes :—We consider that 


the important work f 
— __ the guidance and direction of Mr. porsant erk performed by the Police under 


Armita * 
deserves the thanks of the public. ab 1 4 125 n 


Janrman-t-Rozear, 


(d) Education. 


11. A correspondent to the Dravidan, of the 8rd October, reports that a few 
Stadents and politics. students were present at a meeting held at 


Tiruvarur by the lecal H R th 
28th September 1917. Nn 


Dravipax, 
Oct. 8rd, 1917. 


— 2 


— 


education ? 
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Adverting to the ne ary 5 the . Government prohi- 
i iting students from attending political meetin 

Students and politics. __. otherwise takin part in politic the 3 
of the 9th October, observes :—The frightene 1 man is afraid of the smallest straw 
and it is indeed the few ,officers, who in their fear do not sympathise with our 
aspirations, that sa that students will be totally ruined if they have anything to 
do with politics. Can it be said that in at least a single political meeting words 
are used Which tranegress the law in any way? No. can definitely assert 
that there is no ground whatever for the fear entertained by the authorities. 
Unless the strange orders issued by the several provincial Governments in this 
connection are cancelled, the authorities, the people and the students cannot be 
‘reo from unnecessary anxicty in the matter. | 


12. The Swadesamitran, of the 9th October, reproduces in Tamil a telegram 
. received from a correspondent about the strike 

Tho Palghat College. situation in this College, which is also published in 
the Hiadu of the same date. ; 


Referring to the — 1 — College, Dravidapatrika, of the 

| th October, deprecates the existing relationshi 
The Palghat College. between the Principal and his prone ore and the 
uncompromising attitude of the former ia allowing the strike to go on in spite of 
the suggestions made to him by the Chairman of the Palghat Municipality, and 
observes that, as some consider that good days will dawn upon the College onl 
after Mr. Shankunni is removed from his office, he will now at least give up his 
obduracy and discharge the duties of Principal peacefully. 


13. The Andhrapatrika, of the öth October, says under this heading :—Sir 
Rabindranath has made it plain that that which 
The message of Sir Rabindra- obstructs the spread of education most is the 
mai. 2 practice of making a foreign language the medium of 
instruction. The ordinary objection to the imparting of education by 
means of the vernaculars is that there are no text-books in the vernaculars. But 
how can such books come into existence when no endeavours are made to give 
instruction in the vernaculars? If higher education should wait for books, trees 
should wait, without 
only means for standard vernacular works coming out is to impart education 
through the vernaculars. . . The present-day education does not help to 
inspire the daily life of man. The University degrees only determine the market 
value of students, and help them to obtain posts. They do not help very much 
to produce great men characterised by ardent patriotism. To obviate this evil, 
national schools should be established and national education, imparted. 


14. The Ardbraprakasika, of the 6th October, writes in a leader under this 
Wb heading: — The present educational system has 

ucational system. done grave injustice to the masses of the population 
of this country. It has denied equal opportunities to the different communi. 
ties of * in this country. It tends to choke up and strangle talent and 
capacity. It weans men from the plough and the loom and entices them into 
petty clerkships. It is perpetuating class tyranny, but is not putting an end to 
it. It does not help on the political reconstruction. By it the best interests of 
the people are being sacrificed at the altar of class selfishness. 


There is no immediate way out of these difficulties. . . The educated 
among us deliver long lectares on primary education, but give prominence to 
higher education when there is an occasion for it. Even the Government in this 
matter side the educated without any consideration. The Government are aware 
that under this em primary education does not reach the masses. We 


cannot but say * 


t the Government do not take proper interest to obviate this. 


It is in the hands of the Government to promote either primary education or higher 
education, The Government alone can do this, but not the 7 


ple. Need we say 
hat immense good the country will derive if the crores of money spent on the 
u and the Muslim Universities are devoted to the propagation of free primary 


‘ 


( 7 
5 
y, 4 


— 


wing, for leaves and rivers should wait for banks. The 


Swapgsamrrnay, 
dras, 
Oct. 9th, 1917. 


SwaDESAMITRAN, - 


adras, 
Oct. 9th, 1917. 


DRAvIDaPaTRIEA, 
Madras 


Oct. 10th, 1017. 1 


AmDHBAPATRIKS, 
Madras, 
Oct. 5th, 1917. 


ANDHRAPRAKASIKA, 
Madras, 
Oct. 6th, 1917. 
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(ey Local and Manicipal. 

Desabhimani, of the 20th September, comments, as follows, in English 

15. The the administration report of the South Arent 
The administration of the Mana Board for 1916-172 After adjust. 
Seat Arcot District Board for ments of contributions dus to other district boards 
INET. the year’s accounts 

as against a deficit of 
existence of a minus balance in 
inĩ f yet it is 2 matter for 


| presi- 
—— and means to restore, as early as possible, the 
financial condition of the to a satisfactory level. 


avennes OWINE 


by . We lease amounts 
relating to avenue produce will receiv tie prompt aa due consideration of the 


— board 
N. been fglly dealt with above, it 
was utilized by the 
In matters educational, 


| A inter est 5 the year under 
review. There were four sessional schoo!s E the year, which 
uced satisfactory. ioned b 


y 

1917 and brought force in Jaly 1917 will, we hope, 

the Ete working of te Mol The taluk boards continued to 

schools, and the total number of pupils on the 

ssiis of tal il oh See Sour sien 08, agiiach. 198 Set the pamela oor It is 


ifying to note that the school at Villupuram, which 


the general attendance of patients 
t some of institutions hed to be 


4 2 f 
r The amount set din! 
during the year was Rs. 16,454 ‘against Re. N 


he mein ron." — oft 
#3 enmon 
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lfare of villages will, in future, receive greater importance and attent; 

2 boards than they were receiving hitherto. ac J ay 
* 5 ’ * * ‘ee * 

Regarding the administration of the non-official presidents of the taluk 
boards in the district, we are glad that Diwan Bahadur Mr. A. Subbarayalu 
Reddiyar has continued to earn the appreciation of Government for the customary 
energy displayed by him in his honorary duties. 

The same paper reproduces the above in its Tamil columns. 


16. A correspondent to r of 3 K October, complains that, of 

85 eight members of this union, which, he says. is Madras, 
aes — big one with a N 12, 000 only, de foe —½ 
are non- officials and, referring to the fact that the Chairman of the union is to be 
elected from among the members themselves, requests that in the interests of the 
union the number of non-official members may be faised so that every community 
in the village may e represented in the union. : 


17. The Dravidan, of the 9th October, has the jean ie running comments Davee, 


Dravivas, 


Tit-hite. on a variety of sftbjects :—It looks as if munici- 

lities have adop artiality as a salutary 

inciple. The Madura Municipality seems to have ted a number of private 

individuals, for not removing prickly-pear in their lands promptly. But at the 

same time it seems to plead want of funds to remove this very 2 which 

abounds extensively in its lands. When a Münicipality collecting taxes through- 

out its area has no money, how can the poor tax-payers be expected to have it, 
and what is the justice of this differentiation in treatment? 

The same kind of justice obtains even in Madras. Private individuals are 
worried to any extent, if they do not keep their drains afd houses in good repair 
and fill up the ponds in their lands promptly. But how about the deplorable 
condition of the public drains and roads and tanks und pits in municipal lands? 
Money, time and ev facility are required only by the municipality and 
not by private individuals ger ag N 

It appears a District Board school at Russelkonda in the Ganjam district is 
located in a thatched shed, Having 2 screens for purposes of ventilation 
and no windows, these have to be up»in suammer for letting in breeze, 
thereby exposing the boys to the raysif, the eun, and to be let down in winter to 
keep out rain water, thereby depriving the boys 115 light. yThus it is awful 
heat in summer and utter ess im winter! We hope steps will be taken to 
improve the location of mufassal schools 3 ‘at least. 1 


Madraa, 
Oct. 9th, 1917. 


a ae? oe 
18. A correspondent to the Desamaia, of the 3rd Octobör, says: —It is manyx Dass, 
since the suburb of Arya m of the town Oot ora. 191%. ‘ 
jahmundry was construct The roads that 
were then laid have not since been repaired. The bridge over the drainage 
channel being in disrepair has the, abode of vénemous serpents for q long ‘ 

— 12 is not even one lamp post near it. When * nn. of thi . 
of things was represented to the municipality, they have not taken steps to 
repair the bridge, though they have —— — ost bere from another 4 3 

a i water tes on the sides of roads, and our representations to | 
we munici is state of things have turned out to be so many cries * 
in the wilderness. Our petitions were consigned to the waste paper We 


The Rajahmundry Municipality. J 


etc, ’ 
(f) Land Revenue and Settlement. 2 


19. The Swadesaviitran, of the 5th October, publishes a further portion of ithe 85 
series of articles contribu y the Homble Rag o 

Land aor Settlement. Bahadur V. K. * Achariyar to the Orit * 
seal on this subject and rendered into Tamil by Mr. S. Mahalingt Ayyer, a | , 
Court Vakil, and referred to in paragraph 28 of report No. 38 o 191. 8 2 


1 ae 
7 * 4 * 5 
5 7 0 « 
7 8 N — 


— 


y that the Government at least will interfere in the matter and do the need - gy 


7 5 f & | 4 * 
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a (g) Foresis. 


Swapssamireas, 20. The Swadesamitran, of the 3rd October, notes with regret that, in spite of 


- Madras, : the existence of many extensive forests in India 
Oot. 3rd, 1917. Improvement of forests. with a plenitude of raw products which ean be 
utilised in several other ways for industrial P than what is being done, 
thereby not only increasing the income of the Government but also providing 
fresh means of livelihood for the people, and referring to the fact that five lakhs 

of rupees are said to have been sanctioned by the Mysore Darbar for providi 
facilities for communication in forests, remarks ſthat, considering the condition of 


industries in this country, it is necessary that the Indian forests should be 
improved to a very large extent. — 


(hk) Rastlways. | 
1 —— & 21. The Swadesanitran and the Hindu Nesan, of the dth and 6th October, 
INDU NESAN, 


Pa oe respectively, reproduce in Tamil a letter written to 
Oot. 4th & 6th, Indian railways. the press by Mr. M. K. Gandbi on the hardshi 
— experienced by third-class passengers in these railways. This appears in the 
Hindu of the Ach September 1917. 


22. The Dravidan, of the 8th October, details the great inconvenience said 


to have been caused to Mr. Deobhanker of 
Railway travelling. New India office by a few soldiers, when he was 
travelling between Madras and Bombay, and, observing that, it the facts narrated 


by New India are true, Mr. Deobhanker deserves to be sympathised with, 


hopes that- the Government and the railway administrations will take steps to 
remove such hardships, whieh are often met with in travelling. 


23. The Andhrapairika, of the 9th October, says under this heading :—The 


Tenali-Guntor Railway. announcement of the Madras and Southern 


Maharatta Railway Company that neither passengers 
nor goods will be carried on the Tenali-Guntũr Railway does not state the period for 


which the notice will be in force. The //esabhimam, of the 29th July, published 
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certain rumours in this connection and, in answer to a question put in the meeting 
of the District Board held ou the 31st July, the Collector said that the rumours were 
all groundless. The agitation of the people thereupon showed signs of abatement. 


But the announcement in question may cause some surprise to the people. The 
authorities have not given out any reasons for the announcement. This railway is 
undoubtedly useful to all the people in the Guntir district. It is not, therefore, 
satisfactory under such circumstances to have published such an announcement 
without consulting the people. The Government might have taken this step on 
account of the war, and the people could then have no objection to it. Victory in 
the war is surely many times more necessary in the interests of the subjects than 
in those of the Government. But it is disappointing to the people that the 
authorities should take such a step in a matter affecting the interests of all the 
people, without consulting them. This cannot be indicative of the new angle of 
vision. There is nothing in this announcement about the Tenali-Repalli line. If 
the authorities contemplate to announce any restrictions on this line, they will do 
well to consult the people. This line is maintained with the money of the people. 


(J) Salt and Abkari. 


24. A correspondent, wa from Pazhayakayal to the Swadesamitran, of the 
Helt-pane in Pashayakayal. Sth October, complains that, though it is now more 
. ‘cial than a year since the Salt officials inspected 
Pazhayakayal with a view to y salt-pans there and after measuring the lands. 
required and preparing plans therefor, received a number of applications from 
several persons for licence to manufacture salt, nothing has yet been done in the 
matter, and referring to the various facilities that exist for the manufacture of 
salt in that place, and to the large quantity of salt that can be produced if salt- 
pans were opened there, prays that in the interests of the public and the 
poor labourers in and around Pazhayakayal, the petition submitted 1 y the people 
of this place on this matter will be viewed favourably by the Salt authorities. 


SwADESAMITRAN, 


Madras, 
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25. The Swadesamitran, of = ern on reproduces in Tamil a lecture 
0 ave been delivered by Babu Bh 

Babu Bhagawan Das on Home at Benares in Hindi, in he course of which he 
Bale. ; _ makes the following observations :—Has any 
Viceroy or auy other Provincial Governor tried to ascertain from the leaders 
qhether the cry raised by the Congress for the last 32 years is a legitimate cry or 
not? Is it the opinion of the bureaucrats that the leaders of the Congress have 
not qualifications enough to talk with them on equal terms? The position of 
these leaders is in no way inferior to that of the bureaucrats. The opinion of the 
Congress is no more than that the destruction of our ancient industries has 
rendered us helpless and that, as all trade is in the hands of the foreigners, India has 
to look to other countries to satisfy her needs. How and when can these defects be 
remedied ? If the, Government are approached about it, they suggest no remedy, 
bat ask us to pe quiet. They do not patiently listen to our complaints. They 
listen to tales and misunderstand us. They ascertain everything through the 
Secret Police. That is why we demand Home Rule. Lord Pentland was pleased 
to say that the British Government would not take up the responsibility of. satis- 
fying our aspirations. When all powers and all higher appointments are in the 
hands of the British, who else than the Government can take up the responsi- 
bility? Ifthe Indians are granted Home Rule, they will take up the responsi- 


bility. When agriculture and trade suffer, the responsibility for it can rest only 
with the rulers. All that the Congress want is that the people of the count 


should have enough for their sustenance and that they should preserye their 
self-respect. It is because we have not enough to eat and have no self-respect, 
that the world laughs at us. Even our Rajas and Nawabs are treated like coolies 
in South Africa, Australia and other British Colonies, and yet our complaints are 
not heard. Even though the Indiane are now allowed to have their say in the 
Legislative Councils, no practical benefit accrues therefrom. So there should be 
reforms in every. department. We, therefore, entreat the Provincial Governors to 
listen to the cry. of the people in a sympathetic sprit and redress their grievances. 
In view of the numerous benefits conferred on the Indians by the British Govern- 
ment, they have sacrificed their all in ti war. Our demand is, therefore, that 
we should be granted Home Rule as it exists in the colonies. 


26. The Hindu Nesun, of the 3rd October, also reproduces in Tamil the gist 
of a letter on this subject written by Dr. Sir 
S. Subrahmanya Ayyar and appearing in the Hindu 
of the 2nd idem. 


27. The Hindu Mean, of the 3rd October, also reproduces in Tamil an 

abstract of the proceedings of a meeting held by 

The release A n. the Rangoon Trades Association, on the Ist October 

1917, to protest against the release of Mrs. Besant, which appear in the Hindu of 
the 2nd idem. : | 


The Swadesamitran, of the 9th October, publishes in Tamil the comments 
Th made by Lord Sydenham on this subject in the 
e release of Mrs. Besant. = curse of a letter said to have been written by him 


to the London Times, which is reproduced in the Hindu, of the 8th idem. 


28. Adverting to the active agitation of the Anglo-Indians against the new 
Th 3 licy of the Government, the Swadesamitran, of the 
Abe Anglo-Indian agitation. brd October, observes :— It is a fact to be noted that 
the plea advanced by the Anglo-Indians against the new policy in the protest 
meetings held in the different provinces is not the same. For example, they make 
much of the interests of the Janded aristocracy in this Presidency and say that the 
majority of them are against Home Rule. \ In the Calcutta meeting it was ied 
that it was the land aristocracy that wanted Home Rule and that it was the duty 
of the Anglo-Indians to save the poor ryots from tlie tyranny of these landholders. 
80 the o y common feature in this new movement of the Anglo-Indians seems to 
be the fact of agitation. ‘Evidently they are afraid that their influence may go, 
U the existing differences between the ruling race and the ruled race shoul 
disappear. 15 one should be beguiled by their so-called magnanimity in the 
matter of the —— — They declare such reforms as have already been 
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mplated by the Government to be their own recommendations, so that the 

2 — Weir own moderation, after these are carried into effect! But it is 
stated that the Secretary of State has returned the despatch of the Government of 
India on the ground that the reforms proposed therein are not conceived on liberal 
lines. As an indication of a liberal turn in the attitude of the Government, the 
policy of repression has been given up. Mr. Montagu is going here, only with a 
view to discharge his duty on his own responsibility, without the help of the 
Anglo-Indians. It is quite natural that the Anglo- Indian papers view these things 
with alarm and are raising a big hue and cry before the reforms take a definite 
shape. It is now two weeks since the one cable of the Madras Mail was sent and 
nothing strange has occurred yet. The war is still carried on with full vigour 
and Mr. Montaga has not yet vacated his seat as Secretary of State for India nor 
has Mr. Lloyd George, who supports him, ceased to be the Prime Minister. Not 
even Lord Curzon has resigned his seat in the Cabinet! The important papers in 
London, too, do not seem to have cared for the cable of the Madras Mail. But it is 
a fact to be noted that, though the cable of the Madras Mail has become a cry in 
the wilderness in England, whose whole attention 1s now engrossed in the war, 
we cannot completely ignore the united agitation carried on by the Anglo-Indians 
in India. We should lay bare the real: condition and objects of these * 
Indians, who pretend to be very anxious about the progress of the masses. We 
should demonstrate to Mr. Montagu that every soul in India, irrespective of 
educational qualifications, wealth or sex, is intent upon the introduction of reforms 
in the country in view to the grant of Home Rule. An excellent suggestion has 
been made by Mr. Gandhi that the best way of doing this is by presenting a 
monster petition to Mr. Montagu signed by all people, indicating thereby that 
they approve of the reforms proposed by the Congress and the Muslim League. 
Arrangements are being made for this purpose in every province. We hope all 


the Indians will realise their duty in this matter and co-operate in making this 
movement a success. 


Suna The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 1ith October, in its news columns, writes: 
>=. ep ot — The Anglo-Indians now oppose the British Gov- 
Oct. 11th, 1917. Anglo-Indians. ernment just as they had opposed the Vi 


during the regimé of Lord Ripon. Id is opined in some rters that there 1s 
great danger to the Government unless these opponents are identified and deported 
from India. It is very difficult to do this. 

29. The Swadesamitran, of the 3rd October, publishes from the pen of a corre- 


Oct. ird, 1917. ae spondent, the proceedings of a Muslim meeting held 
Release of 5 Muslim menen. in Trichinopoly on the 28th (?) 1 1917, 
when resolutions, expressing regret at the reply of Sir William Vincent to the 
interpellation of the Hon’ble Mr. Jinnah regarding the release of Messrs. 
Muhammad Ali and Shaukat Ali, and recommending the election of Mr. Muhammad 
Ali as the President of the coming session of the All-India Muslim ue, were 


passed. It was stated at the meeting that unrest would continue in India as long 
as the Muslim interned were not released. 


The Liva-ul-Islam, of the 4th October, reproduces from the Swadesamitran, 


of the 8rd idem, the p ings of a Muslim 
une of the Muslim meeting held at Trichinopoly on the 28th (7 Sep- 
tember 1917 praying for the release of the Muslim 
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the Indian - Muslings,.who in loyalty to their Emperor are now fighting against 
their oo-religionists, the Government would show mercy and release Messrs. 
Muhammad Ali and Shaukat Ah, even if it be found that they had acted-in any 
way wrong. : 7 é; | | 3 1 2 . | 3 

: The Swadesamitran, of She 8th October, publishes in Tamil the proceedings 9 
„of a meeting held by the members of the Attar oct. sth, 1917. 
j i™ 1 of the Muslim Jamath community at Coimbatore on the 3rd idem, 
W Fe 1 under the presidency of the Peisli Imam of the 
Attar Jamath Masjid for the purpose of praying for the release of the interned 
Muslim leaders, as they appear in the Hindu of the ¢th idem. | 

The same paper 1 in Tamil the speech delivered by Mr. C. R Das 
as the president of a public ineeting held in Calcutta on the 7th October 1917 to 
demand the release of Messrs. Muhammad Ali and Shaukat Ali. The speech 
appears in New India of the 8th and 9th idem. 6 

The Swadesamitran, of the 9th October, reproduces in Tamil the comments of agrar, 
the Eaglishman on the above speech, as they appear in New India of the same date. dot. 9th, 1917. 

The same paper publishes in Tamil the proceedings of a public meeting held 
near the Victoria Public Hall, Madras, on the 8th idem, under the presidency 
of Khan Bahadur Safdar Husain Sahib Bahadur, to pray for the release of 
Mr. Muhammad Ali and others, and, observing that the popular feeling in this 
connection can be gauged by the thousands of Hindas and Muhammadans, who 
attended the meeting, and the numerous resolutions passed at public meetings held 
even in the rural for the same purpose, trusts that the Government will 
ponder over the public feeling and adopt the proper course. 

The Hindu Nesan, of the 9th October, also publishes in Tamil an abstract of Hun Nzus, 
the proceedings of the above meeting. =: . Oot. 9th, 1917. 

The Swadesamiiran, of the 9th October, epee as reported by a corre- - s 
spondent, the proceedings of a public meeting held at Pandur in the Mayavaram Oct. 9th, 1917. 
taluk on the 8rd idem, under the auspices of the local Home Rule League, when 
a resolution is said to have been passed praying for. the immediate release of the | 
two Muslim brothers. Eee 


The Hindu Nesan, of the 9th October, publishes, from the pen of a An, 
. , _ Correspondent, the proceedings of a Muslim meeting O. 9th, 19175 
The release of the Muslim ſield at Rajagiri (Tanjore district) on the 2nd ip N 
interned. idem to pray for the release of. Messrs. Muhammad ewe 
Ali and Shaukat Ali and other Muslims interned, when one of the speakers, * 
Mr. Abdul Masjid Sahib, in attributing the non- release of these interned Muslime 
to the lack of agitation to such an extent as was done within a short space of three 
months in the case of Mrs. Besant and her colleagues, is said to have made the 
following observations: —It appears that the release of Messrs. Muhammad Ali 
and Shaukat Ali is objected to on the score that they have professed friendly 
feelings with the enemies of His Majesty the King Emperor. We cannot believe 
this until the Government enlighten the people by specifying the particular enemy 
with whom they professed such friendship and the particular nature of it. When 
amnesty bas been extended to the Irish people who actually raised a rebellion 
against the King Emperor, with the aid of his enemies, it is indeed regrettable if 
in the present case the religion of the interned Muslim leaders should stand in the 
way of their re despite the fact that they are God-fearing and law-abiding 
patriots. If Messrs, Muhammad Ali and Shaukat Ali are really guilty of the crime 
rought against them by the Government, why should 4 not have been 


tinue the agitation 
t few months, and pray to Gad that the Government othe 
pest fow months, and-pray to | * 9 


| 5 
of the 4th October, reproduces in Tamil a resolution , 

on this subject passed at a meeting of the Nilgiri Ort. «tn, 117. 

Turopean Trades Association, Which is published in 

tde Hindu of the same date. 7 8 

ews received that Mr. Montagu will be ace led by Ene un, 

2 Small commitéee when he goes here, the Hinds Oct. Br, 1817. 
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for consideration whether it is necessary or desirable that Mr. Montagu should be 
followed by an advisory committee during his visit here. In our opinion, there is. 
no necessity for it, for he is not new to India und he can well conduct the enquiry 
here with the Viceroy and Babu Bhupendranath Basu and draft the reforms. 
leisurely after reaching in England. We think such à committee as is contem- 
plated now is also undesirable ; for, instead of helping him in his es it may 
ded opinion. 
upon this point, in the absence of definite information about the constitution of 
the proposed committee. 5 : | 
The same paper reproduces in Tamil the comments of the Hindu on this 
subject in its leader of the 2nd idem. ; 


A correspondent of the Dravidan, of the 5th October, regrets that, while 

8 the non-Brahmans pay the major portion of the 
Mr. Montagu's vi. taxes to the Government, the Brahmans, who are 
only a few in number and who pay the least tax, should occupy high positions, 
everywhere and, observing that it is the duty of the Government to give free 
primary and secondary education to those classes in Southern India, which have 
not yet bad the benefit of education, suggests that Mr. Montagu should be 
approached, during his forthcoming visit, for conferring a larger number of 
appointments upon the non-Brahman classes and for restricting the number of 
appointments available for the Brahmans to 3 per cent according to their 
population. He considers the European rule to be the best rule, as men of his 
community have been benefited only under this rule, and appeals to all non- 
Brahmans to join the South Indian Peoples’ Federation and get up a counter- 
petition to the one signed by the Home Rulers at the instance of Mr. GandM, 
stating that Home Rule is not required for this country and that class representa- 
tion should be allowed. : 


The Andhrapairika, of the 4th October, says:—In the Corporation meeting 

Ur. 1. on held on the 22nd October, Mr. Morrison said that 

. Kn Mr. Montagu might not come to India. His reason 

for saying so might be the agitation of the. Madras Mail. If such a thing happens, 
the rulers will have retarded the advancement of the thirty-three crores of Indians, 
yielding to the agitation of a few Anglo-Indians... . The writings of the Mail 
need hardly be reviewed. There is vituperation iu it and not argument. But one 
thing is certain, namely, that the agitation of the Mail is directed against the Con- 
gress scheme of reforms. The veil has been removed from the ideas of the Mail. 
The Anglo-Indians have set about agitating the country at a time when India is 
regaining her peace. They made greater agitation in 1883 when Lord Ripon | 
wanted to pass the Ilbert Bill. They demanded the rejection of the Bill and the 
removal of Lord Ripon from his office. But they failed to accomplish their object. 
Lord Ripon deserved the love of the Indians. The Anglo-Indians were not able 
to gain their end even under such favourable conditions. In these days when the 
people have a knowledge of self and entertain new ideas, it cannot be believed 


that 5 endeavours made to see that Mr. Montagu is removed from office, will 
succeed. | | 


In a lengthy leading article under the heading ‘Strike while the iron is 


Mr. Montagu's visit. hot“, referring to Mr. Gandhi's scheme of presenting 


r a monster petition to Mr. Montagu the Swadesha- 
bhimani, of the 5th Octobery observes that while Mr. Montagu is eager to know 


the exact nature of the political demands of the entire mass of le in India 
and comes to this country for that very purpose, it would be the‘hei ht of folly to 


lose the golden opportunity of proving to him that the demand of Home Rule is 


universal in India and that it behoves every one to help the ess of Mr. Gandhi’s 


organisation so that Mr. Montagu may find cart loads of petitions awaiting his 
arrival. ' b 


The paper welcomes the rumour that there is a similar organisation in South 
Kanara too and adds that in case the rumour is not true, it behoves either the 
2 N the District Association or the Home Rulers to lose no time in 
8 rting 1. 2 
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The Mukhbir-i-Dakhan, of the 3rd October, referring to the approach- Mvxmsm-+1-Daxmuy,. 
de ing visit of the Secretary of State for India, o 54 ibn. 
The approsshing „ the. writes:—The Muhammadans should not lose this 
„ opportunity. They should not cease demanding 
what is most urgently needed for them. They may mention to him that they 
are not anxious to get Home Rule at present. We simply desire that some 
Muhammadans may be given higher appointments in every department and more 
educational facilities afforded to us. We may be given the right of separate 
electorate in every district. Higher appointments should be given in considera- - 
tion of services, but not on higher qualification. They must also inform him of 
the fact that they are in full enjoyment of peace, comfort and ease of every kind 
under the present Government. 3 5 


32. The Hindu Nesan, of the 4th October, writes: — We do not deny that the H Nass, 
Local Government are making all possible endea- oot. 4th, 1917. 
vours to spread the co-operative movement. But 
‘ their progress in this matter is no faster than that of 
the snail. They are doing everything only-by way of experiment and proceed 
very cautiously. They hesitate to spend money in developing the co-operative 
movement. ‘I'he movement is much stronger in every other province than ours. 
Even in Native States like Mysore and Baroda, it has made a great advance. 
The reason why it has not progressed in this Presidency is the policy of this 
Government in trying to get everything done with the least expenditure of 
money. Their recent proposal of appointing some honorary Assistant Registrars 
with a view to help the progress of this movement, can be quoted as an instance in 
int. The conditions imposed do not seem to be very attractive. We do not 
fae which non-official Indian will come forward to learn the worth of the 
co-operative societies without any salary or travelling allowance and to discharge 
the duties of an Assistant Registrar, after the probationary period, without an 
staff. It may be this proposal has been made with a view to make out that the 
non-official Indians take no interest in the co-operative movement, as they did not 
avail themselves of an opportunity given to them to be of use in spreading the 
movement. We trust the Government will not find fault with the Indians like 
this. There is no use whatever in Government making proposals which can never 
be acceptable to the Indians and then trying to ease themselves of their respon- 
sibility by pleading that the Indians did not take advantage of such proposals. 
Such a procedure cannot indicate that the Government are co-operating with the 
Indians for securing the progress of the country. 


33. The Hindu Nesan, of the 5th October, observes:—Though facilities exist H ma, 
Postal for the delivery of postal mails without any cause o. sth, 1917. 
ä n for complaint in the neighbourhood of towns 
commanding all conveni kor the purpose, complaints do arise about the 
delivery of mails so far as Füral parts are concerned. The reasons for this are the 
difficulty in the mails 2 the respective places easily and the fact that the ° 
staff required for carrying mails to these parts are not easily available on account 
of the many dangers which they have to face on the way in carrying mails to 
places to-reach which there are neither railways nor good roads. These postal _, 
runners have to pass through mountainous and forest regions, with the ever ‘ie 
2 possibility of being attacked by wild animals on one side and the dacoits 
lying in ambush on the other. In spite of the numerous facilities afforded in these 
civilised days to the servants of the Postal Department, it cannot be said that 
postal runners are immune from danger. 


84. The Swadesamitran, of the 5th October, reports Mr. A. Hutton, the bree N 
2 te Professor of Indian History in the Oxford Univer- oct. sth, 1917. 
The Indians and the army. 


The Government and co-opera- 
tive movement. 


2 sity, to have written to the London Times expressing 1 
his regret at the Indian students in the University not being given the military — a 
training which all other students have had since the commencement of the war | * 


and, observing that this is the time to foster and increase the devotion and Ioyalty 
of the Indians for the empire and not to hamper the growth of such feeling, 
adds: Need we say that, if the opportunity and the facilities are offered, tbe 4 
Indians will demonstrate their valour and devoted loyalty before the whole 2 
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world? The present war has amply proved the consequences of the Indians 
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having been kept in the lower scales of the ladder, without being given the 
opportunity or the facilities for doing military service or serving their country. 


35. Adverting to the objection raised by a correspondent to the London Times 
3 st a to the military training for befitting the Indians 
Competitive examination. for the higher offices in the army being given to 
them in England on the grounds that the Indian youths of 17 or 18 would find 
the environments in England quite new to them, that they would get into bad 
association and that they would become dissatisfied with their condition on seein 
the pompous life led by people in England, the Swadesamitran, of the 5th October, 
observes :—We admit that the above objections are sound ones If there are 
such objections to the Indians going to England for military training, do not the 
same inconveniences exist in the case of the Indians proceeding to England to 
study for Civil Service examination? Innumerable are the difficulties and losses 
to which they are put in going to a foreign land, of which they have no previous 
knowledge, and that is why we have been urging for a long time that thé Civil 
Service examination should also be conducted in India. Further, according to 
the recommendations of the Public Services Commission, the Indians have to go 
to. England at an earlier age than is the case now. If the abovementioned 
difficulties are to be avoided and the Indians are to be satisfied, it is necessary 
that the competitive examination should be conducted in India itself. 


36. The Swadesamitran, of the 5th October, writes :—-If the Government really 
intends to give effect to the open announcement 

of the Secretary of State for India in Parliament 
that the ideal of the British Government is to grant us Home Rule ultimately, we 
cannot understand how any one can have any objection to accept the recommenda- 
tions of the Congress, the Muslim League and the nineteen representatives in the 
Imperial Legislative Council. One of their recommendations is that a half of the 
members of the Executive- Council should be elected by the representative 
members of the Legislative Council. Lord Islington objected to this and said 
that the election of the executive officials by popular representatives was a system 
unknown to the British. But we are not demanding any novelty unknown to 
the world. The constitution of the Government in each country depends upon its 
eculiar conditions. In Switzerland, the system demanded by us is in vogue. 

t is not compatible with modern methods to condemn a system merely because 
it has not been tried. Lord Islington says that the . rs of the 
Legislative Couneil only condemn the Government, but will not take up the 
responsibility of conducting it. If the system suggested by us is adopted, the 
popular representatives will, on account of tlieir eleeting some of the members of 
the executive Couneil, share the responsibility of conducting the Gove nt and 
so the people themselves share it. Lord Islington observes that, if the inembers 
of the Executive Council are selected properly, the policy of the Government 
cannot but be in accordance with the opinion of the popular representatives. This 
is true. But is it not a better course to entrust the popular representatives with 
the duty of deciding wh» can voice forth their opinion correctly than to expect 
them to believe that those chosen by the Government will do so? The Governor 
or the Governor-General may be a new man, with no experience. Who; is to 
advise him about the person to be nominated to the Executive Council? If the 
pular representatives do not discharge this duty, it is the bureaucrats that will 


‘Tbe reform proposals. 


. 14 to do it and the nominee of the latter will naturally onl pport their 


actions. So Indians should not be nominated on the suggestion of the bureaucrats 
but only by the popular representatives. ‘I'he latter course has two advantages. 
One is that the nominees will be capable of voicing forth the opipion of the 
Indians and the other is that the Indians will thereby share the responsibility of 


the Government. The conduct of the administration in acedrdance with popular 
opinion and the taking up by the people of the responsibility of the Government 


through their representatives are the two bases of Rule. So, if the idea 
of the British Government is to grant Home Rule ultimately, the best course will 
be to reform the constitution of the Executive Council as suggested by us. 


te. Ci) 


37. The Desadhimani, of the 29th September, réproduces from the Swadesa- 
r mitrun of the 25th idem a Tamil version of an 
1 n le la Tagore and extract from a letter written by Sir Rabindranath 
e Tagore to a friend in England explaining his 
conduct in sending a message of sympathy to Mrs. Besant, and referred to in 
paragraph 58 of report No. 39 of 1917. | 


88. The Liva-ul-Islam, of the 4th October, reproduces from the Swadesamitran 

of the Ist October the speech delivered by 

,. The — leaders in Mr. P. Varadarajulu Nayudu, one of the Secretaries 

W of the Madras Presidency Association at Dindigul, 

about the refusal of the Government of India to release Muhammad Ali and 
Shaukat Ali, and abstracted on page 2481 of report No. 40 of 1917. 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 6th October, refers to a telegram e 

5 that Mr. Muhammad Ali has been elected as the 

r President of the forthcoming Moslem League, and 

suggests that the Government will-now do well to release the interned Moslems 
— conciliate the Muhammadan public opinion. 


The Desama ta, of the 8rd October, expresses its disappointment at the reply 
1 of the Government to the interpellation of the 
The interned Muhammadans. Hon ble Mr. Jinnah regarding the. internment of 
Mr. Muhammad Ali and Shaukat Ah. It says: . . . We do not see any 


Die oe 
Ondialore, 
Sep. 29th, 1917. 


Lrva-vr-Isuait, 
Madras, 
Oct. 4th, 1917. 


. ANDHRAPATRIEA, 
Oct. 6th, 1917. 


reason why the Government have not yet released them. The interned persons 


have stated that they will not act unconstitutionally and'tread wrong paths. Then 
where is there any sedition? They have said that they will not act in violation 
of their reo belief and duties. Perhaps the Government inferred from this 

that under the influence of their religion, they may show some sympathy for the 
Sultan of Turkey, and based their answer on such inference. ‘Though these two 
brothers have had sympathy for the Sultan, ng have not been disloyal to the 
King Emperor, nor have they attempted to act disloyally to him We fear that 
the failure of the Government to release them may defeat the object of the Viceroy 
to maintain peace in the country. There is great commotion among the Muham- 
madans in the country. Meetings are held in many places. Hindus also 
sympathise with their Muhammadan brethren in this matter, and say that their 
release is essential to the maintenance of peace inthe country. As His Excellency 
the Viceroy desires to establish peace in the country, it is necessary that these 
brothers and others who are undergoing internment should be released. It is our 
belief that if the Government 2 the reasons why they are not released, three- 
* fourths of the agitation will disappear. May those reasons be disclosed and may 
perfect be established in the country, by the time Mr. Montagu arrives here. 


The Stadeshabhimani, of the \5th stat 1 Pts Chelmsford in 
n f his recent speech in the Couneil the other da 
* — be invited popular co-operation from the whole of India 
and in a very short time succeeded in lifting the curtain of repression, so to speak, 
from the stage of Indian politics. We had thought that here the policy of repres- 


sion had seen its end, and that the interned Muslims, Mahomed Ali and Shaukat - 


Ali, would also be released, though not alongwith Mrs. Besant, at least a few days 
later. We have in another column referred to the interpellations in the Council. 
on the subject. These leaders in assuring the Government, at their request, that 
they will — from all violent or unconstitutional agitation likely to endanger 
public safety added that they would agree to the condition without prejudice to 
their Islamic faith. This expression can hardly be meant to vitiate their loyalty. 
It is natural that everyone should follow his own faith. We fail to see why at 
this critical moment Government have objected to this one bit of their state- 
ment. There can be ne doubt that the release of these ‘Muslim leaders will be 
welcomed with joy by Hindus and Muhammadans alike. The reports of the 
recent meetings in this connection will show how essential it is to the universal 
illity of India that these Muslim compatriots of ours should also be released. 
We pray that His Excellency the Viceroy may be pleased to display a fuller 
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A correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 10th October, says: — At 


: a meeting held at Berhampur on the 7th Septemb 

The interned Muslims. one of the speakers has said in Telugu that if the 
Muhammadan brothers now under orders of internment are not released, the people 
will once again resort to passive resistance. 

The Qaumi Report, of 9 2 va age 3 to, the ere of 

| ndia’s reply regarding the release of the Muham- 
The interned Muhammadans. madan — tong writes:—The Government of 
India’s reply has undoubtedly disappointed and depressed Muhammadans in 
general, who are feeling their degradation most acutely. The unjust and 
unexpected refusal of the Government has caused a commotion among seven 
millions of Muhammadans, and they have now begun to realise that their object 
cannot be attained by keeping a silent tongue. The proof of this is being 
furnished by the big meetings that are being held in Muhammadan localities. 

By the grace of God the Madras Presidency is not backward in this respect. 
Several meetings have been, and are being, held in the surrounding districts, and 
Muhammadans are prepared to, very faithfully and very freely, reveal the secret 
that the suspicion, which the Government entertain regarding them and their 
leaders, is baseless. | 

The editor invites the attention of all the Khatibs (preachers) Paish Imams 
(leaders at prayers) and trustees of mosques in the districts and villages in the 
‘Madras Presidency, and urges them to pray to God, after the usual services for 
the release of the interned Mubammadans. He further hopes that all friends and 
sympathisers of Islam will convene meetings at an early date, and invite the 
attention of the Government of India to the fact that, unless the Muhammadan 
detenus are released, they will not cease complaining and appealing. 

39. The Swadesamitran, of the 4th October, publishes in Tamil an article 
contributed to the press by the Hon’ble Mr. 
angar expressing his views 
article appears in English 
| in New India of the 8rd idem. 

40. The Dravidan, of the 4th Octoher, reproduces under this head in Tamil 
“Do the Zamindars want the gist of a leaderette on Zamindars and Home 


Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s recent 


| K. V. Rangaswami A 
8 Imperial — about this speech. The 


Home Rule? Rule appearing in Justice of the 3rd idem. 
41. The Dravidan, of the Sth October, reproduces in Tamil under this head 
n the gist of an article on more of signature - hunt- 


ing ” appearing in Justice of the 2nd idem. 
42. The Dravidan, of the öth October, publishes in Tamil the proceedings of 


‘an Obristian meeting. 4 Publie meeting of the Indian Christians held on 

An Indian Christian ae the let idem a the v. M. C. A Buildings Madeos, to 
discuss the present political situation in India. These proceedi i 

detail in the Hinds of the 2nd idem: P — we 


43. Dwelling upon the yh gerd 2 to which Panchamas are subjected 
Sie: uF y the social restrictions imposed on them by 
2 8 * and Brahmags, the Dravidan, of the 3rd October, 


writes :—All those who are desi f doi 
to these Panchamas should represent to the benign — 2 tiie — Be 


means of resolutions passed at the meetings convened for the ö 

distinction is to be made in the — Councils, Ar N * 
loud cry of the Brahmans. But if caste distinction is sought to be shown they 
remain as though unawarelof it. Much is now said of ‘the birth-rights of the 
Indians, but the Panchama is denied even the birth-right of a dog. If only a 
Panchama had been a Member of the Legislative Council, would he not have 


represented effectively the hardships experienced by his. castemen and told the 
British rulers that the Panchamas also had . 
the British rule as the Brahmans. This, ib 


in is our strong reason ing 
that every community should be duly represented in every —— Aa deer. 
ment and in all Government institutions. Now that the British element is 
predominant in the Legislative Council all is well; but what will happen when 


. | co eae * 
the representatives of the people serure tlie majority in that council and take the 
administration in their own hands? One party alone will secure all the rights to 
the ruin of others. se Pe eee | 
44. Adverting to the reply given by the Government of India to the inter- Sw4pzsaurasr, 
RE Cee FEE KAM pellation on this subject by the Hon’ble Sir Wacha, Oct. Ah, 1517. 
W , the Swadesamitran, of the 4th October, observes:— 
From the statistics published in this connection, we find that, among the several 
companies which have received financial support from the Government, a Euro- 
pean sugar manufacturing company, which has been granted a loan of 7 lakhs of 
rupees at 5 per cent per annum, and an Indian owning a glass factory, who has 
been given a loan of Rs. 20,000, may be mentioned here as instances of perso 
who have secured substantial aid from the Government. From this the disparity 
in the figures can be clearly noted. The fact that the Indians are not well aware 
of the support they can have from the Government for the development of 
industries, accounts, we believe, for the low number among them receiving such 
support. ere 
83 to the same subject, the Lokopakari and the Prapanchamitran, of the Lororaxant, 
8th and 9th October, respectively, say that from the figures published it will be 0% — 
clear that the Indians are not receiving the full support of the Government in Psarancuamrrasn, 
this direction. | 
45. The Stadesamitran, of the 4th October, publishes in Tamil the proceedings Sunn un, 
Home Rule of a public meeting held at the Gokhale Hall, ot aa 19 17. 
Madras, on the 3rd idem, when, in the course of his 
lecture on who are unfit for Home Rule ?”, Mr. Suryanarayana Ayyar of Tanjore 
is reported to have made the following observations:—Some might say that you 
have not the manliness for the acquisition of Home Rule. Is it without manli- 
ness that our brethren have shown their valour in the battlefields and won 
rewards? Even ifit be-found that they are wanting in manliness, who is respon- 
sible for it? Had we. been only given military training, would not the Kaiser 
have disappeared in a couple of hours? Will not our men enlist in the army in 
thousands, if only the Indian and the English soldiers are treated abike ? 
An abstract of these proceedings appears in English in the Hindu of the same 


date. 
In a lengthy leading article on Home Rule, the Sampad Abhyudaya, of dunn 
Home Role. the 12th October, writes: — The term Home Rule nee, 
is identical with swaraj which means the adminis- Oct. 12th, 1917. 
tration of the country by the people themselves without being subordinate to 
foreigners. It also means that the administrators ought to rule according to 
certain principles; that those who rule against these rules, like autocrats, are 
restrained by public opinion; that from the rulers down to the scavengar and the 
humblest servant all ought to obey the laws of equity; that the strong and those 
in authority should not override the weak; and that if they do, they should be 
dealt with just_as the British public dealt with their King Charles I. The most 
advanced nations of the world such as the British are democratic. We do not say 
that there are no autocrats among them. Autocracy they have. ‘The Anglo- 
Indians who abandon their inbred democratic principles and become seized with 
the evil desire of ruling us in an autocratic manner are themselves an instance in 
point. Though these are of this type, when we see among the British persons of 
the type of Mr. Montagu, we know how democratic principles are bred in their 
bones as it were. As a result of Anglo-Indian ways, constitutionalists like Mrs. 
Besant were kept in confinement. ‘The democratic British Cabinet ordered their 
release. In order to establish the sacred principles.of democracy in the world the 
Almighty God becomes incarnate in every nation from time to time. In India 
Mrs. Besant and Sir Subramanya Ayyar may be regarded as incarnate beings. In 
the United Kingdom Mr. Montagu and others may likewise be regarded as incar- 
nate beings. Home Rule means democracy of this kind. Those who maintain 
that India should not be granted this kind of rule, whether they be whites or 
blacks, can by no means be regarded as fair-minded. Those who hear their advice 
and fall a victim to their intrigue to create disunion and fight among themselves 
and thus subvert all democratic principles can have no patriotism in them. Indians 


— 
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2 if they would promote their advancement should sink all their caste and religious 
differences and look upon all Indians, of whatever class, sect, creed or Community, 
as their brethren and comrpatriots. The righteous should be regarded as belongi 
to the higher.caste and the unrighteous as belonging to the lower. God will 

15 ) make the world a hell to those who are opposed to Home Rule. _ Some persons 
4 think that those who happen to cast a glance at these opponents, should take a 
holy bath and say their prayers to free themselves from that defilement. All 
patriotic citizens will grant the justness of this feeling. ) 
Swix, 46. Ad verting to the resolution passed at the meeting of the Pommittee of 
Ok oh Int. the All-India Muslim League at Allahabad, that 
5 Mr. Muhammad Ali.. Mr. Muhammad Ali should be the President of the 
League at its session to be held in December next at Calcutta, the Swadesamitran, 
of the 6th October, writes:—Almost all Muslim members of the several 
lative Councils in this country were present at the meeting at Allababad, and 
from this it is clear that the leaders of the Muslim community have great regard 
for Muhammad Ali and his brother. Further, it will be doubtless evident from 
7 8 the numerous meetings held all over the country for their release, by Muslims and 
| others, that the people of this country esteem thom highly and pray for their 
release. Under these circumstances, it is but proper that the Government should 
r respond to the popular wish and release them without any further delay. 
SwADESAMITRAN, 47. The Swatdesamitran, of the = October, aca“ 1 reported by 1 
Oct. Gti, 1917. ie correspondent, the proceedings of a meeting he 
3 A Beabmap meeting py the Brahmans of Erode on the 5th on to 
condemn the action of the Tahsildar, Mr. Sambasiva Mudaliyar, in occupying a 
choultry used as a rest-house for Brahmans, ignoring thereby their rights to use it 
and treating the community itself with contempt. A resolution is also said to have 
been passed at this meeting for memorialising the Government to prevent the 
non-Brahman officers from acting against the feelings of the Brahmans. 
LoxorAxant, 


men 48. In the course of an article under this heading contributed by one K. V. 

Oct. 8th, 1917. _ Subrahmanyam to the Lokopakari of the 8th 

: October in appreciation of Mrs. Besant, the follow- 

ing observations occur:—Mrs. Annie Besant stands by virtue and is always 

anxious to find out the truth. Wherever she finds a mistake, she will do her best 

to set it right. She is an Englishwoman and is intensely loyal to the British 

Empire. The Madras Government took a crooked view of her actions. Her 

speeches and. writings appeared to be dangerous to the bureaucrats, with a 

bewildered imagination. Every action of hers nonplussed them. Certain traitorous 

editors, who are causing immeasurable injury to the British Empire, put a 

dangerous construction upon every action and every lecture: of Mrs. Besant and 

increased the fears of the bureaucrats, who were already losing confidence and 

getting unnerved. ‘They forgot what was meant by justice and, bereft of their 

iscriminating capacity, had recourse to the Defence of India Act. The usual 

nature of the Englishman is that the greater the danger, the more valiant and 

bold will he be.. It is, therefore, strange that they should have been afraid that 
Mrs. Besant’s acts would injure the Empire. 


The Prapanchamitran, of the 9th Uctober, reproduces the above article. 


Virtue is its own reward. 


PraPanNCcHAMITRAN, 


Oct. 9th, 1917. 
Hw aDEsaMITRAN, 


49. The Swadesamitran, of the 8th October, reproduces in Tamil the 
Oct. 8th, 1917. 


| Bakrid di comments of the Pioneer on the recent Behar 
e vat n Bakird disturbances and the visit of Mrs. Besant, 
25 ut as published in the Hindu of the same date. 

50. The Dravidan, of the 8th October, 28 in extenso the pr ings of 


A meeting of the Panchama 4 meeting of the Panchamas held on the 7th idem 
. | 77 in the 8 presi 
y De. T. M. Nayar, which are published in the Hürde ad us J f rhe se 


date published in the Hindu and the Justice of the same 


The Swadesamitran nd th : 7 is.) 3 | . 
Auen, tively, also publish an — fase en ia waer, respec 


Medias, of the above proceedings. | 


mic 1917. 


Dravipas, 


Oct. 8th, 1917. 
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Under this heading, the N. of the 9th erer giving Aut r arma, 
get 6 11 in Telugu what pur port to be reports of the meeting ost ck 1017. 
The Madras Panchama meeting. 4, — in Patriot and the Hinds, 
proceeds to publish a Telugu gist of the speech of Doctor Nayar, the ee 
which contains :—You must deem yourself equal to the mem bers of the highest 
class and assert that right. In case rag ef obstructs you, you will gain the 
upper hand if you show the strength of hand which you have now shown.. 
ntil the members of your community become educated, wise and fit to vote, the 
authority should remain in the hands of the British so that one race may not lord 
over another. | : wR Ter 0 5 
The paper reports Mr. Somasundaram Pillai to have said: — Home Rule means 
rule by Brahmans, who are your enemies, and in whose words you should not 
place any confidence. ; ee 
The paper reports another speaker to have said that until the Panchamas © 
should become fit for Home Rule they would not agree to its grant, even though 
the Brahmans and the Non-Brahmans alike should ask for it. : 


51. The Swadesamitran, of the 9th October, n from the pen of its 
own correspondent, the Proceedings of the Aniver- 
sary of this league, held at Tanjore on the 7th 
idem, under the presidency of Mr. P. K. Telang of the New India Office, who is 
said to have delivered a lecture on democracy. The proceedings appear in the 
Hindu of the same date. . 


52. The Swadesamitran, of the 9th October, publishes the proceedings of a 

! public meeting held at Tiruvisalur (Kumbakonam 
A Home Ne mocting. taluk) on the 6th October 1917, under the auspices 
of the local Home Rule League, when Mr. T. K. Sivarama Ayyar, the Chairman 
of the meeting, after clearly describing the present constitution of the Government 
of this country and the function of each of its officers and the freedom now enjoyed 
by the Indians, is said to have observed that in demanding Home Rule they only 
asked for a larger representation of the people on the Legislative and Executive 
Councils, as, on account of the present non-official minority, several bills fail to 
be passed in these councils and facilities are not afforded to the public to a larger 
extent. d ! 


53. In the course of a long article contributed by a correspondent to the anz“ 
1 ,  Yravidan, of the 4th October, the following obser- Oct. 4th, 1917. 

© crates on tue Government. vations occur :—Everyone should point out to the 
English Government how they are being deceived. The powers of the Govern- 
ment are, mostly in the hands of the Brahmans, and the European officials do 
many things according to the opinion of these Brahmans. But the latter, without 
considering who are the cause of the defects in the English Government, ungrate- 
fully blame the Government for them. Itis these Rrahmans that, getting into 
the good graces of the Englishmen, exercise their official power to the detriment 
of the people and make the peopie believe that it is all due to defects in the 
administration. Not stopping with this, they have been coercing the people, who 
have to go to them frequently in their official capacity, to recognise their decep- 
tive claim to be the representatives of all castes in India and made an immense 
2 thereby. Having thus had a taste of power, they are now clamouring for 
ome Rule. If this is granted, all other aastes will be ruined. Even statesmen 
of the type of Lord Morley have been deceived by institutions like the Congress 
‘started by these Brahmans and, in „ eee in this country, failed to 
recognise the pitiable condition of the non-Brahmans and provide for their separate 
representation in the councils, as has been done in the case of the Muhammadans. 
In the present juncture, when the Indian nation is submerged in ignorance and 
Caste dissensions, the most reasonable course will be to distribute appointments 
and honorary posts among the Brahmans and the people of other castes according 
to their population. As an instance of the way. in which the Brahmans are treating 
the other classes in India may be quoted their utilisation of Rs. 5,000 annually 
from the funds of a choultry at Tir urupgudi, endowed by a Vellala gentleman, 
for running a Sanskrit College at Kallidaikurichi, which is useful only for the 
Brahmans. How stupid it is and what an injustice again to utilise public charitable 


Tanjore Home Rule League. 
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funds in a taluk for the benefit of one caste, while there are thousands of poor 
boys there having no education whatever. It is these Brahmans that make the 
Government consent to such unjust acts and it is they themselves that find fault 
with the Government. It is these Brahmans again that, taking advantage of 
their legal knowledge and official position, have obtained a control over the 
funds of all big Devastanams and utilised them for starting Sanskrit Schools, 
beneficial only to their own class. We hope the Government and Courts of Justice 
will realise hereafter at least that the major portion of the income of these Devas- 
tanams is contributed by non-Brahmans and frame proper laws and — ns to 
prevent their being utilised by the Brahmans for their own benefit. Besides this, 
they get special grants also from the Government for their Sanskrit schools and yet 
abuse the Government. Their motive is only to enslave the other castes which 
are just now coming up under the upright rule of the British. The reason why 
the people of our country have, from the very beginning, been suffering incon- 

ceivable hardships is that only one caste among us acquired education and 
knowledge, leaving the otherg immersed in ignorance. e conferment of all 
high appointments upon the people of this caste operates as a clog upon the 
improvement of the other castes on all lines. In Sermadevi and other places, the 
president of the taluk board is always a Brahman and he does not discharge his 
duties as justly as his European predecessors were doing. So, if the justice of 
the British Government should be clearly demonstrated, all responsible positions 
should be given only to Europeans or members of any other race which does not 
harbour a racial prejudice, all other appointments should be given in accordance 
with the population of the different castes in India and all public charitable funds 
should be utilised for the benefit of all castes. 


54. In commenting on the proceedings of the last meeting of the Imperial 

. Legislative Council, the Vaisyamitran, of the Ist 

I The a Brera of 4 the October, observes:—We heartily endorse the view 
R expressed by the Hon'ble Mr. Jinnah and Pandit 
Madan Mohun Malavya that the arguments adduced by Sir William Meyer against 
the resolution of the former, that two non-official Indians should be included in 
the central recruiting Board organised by the Government to regulate the forma- 
tion of the Indian Defence Force, will not satisfy the Indians. "The main reason 
why a larger number of Indians have enlisted in this force from the Punjab than 
from other provinces is not the paucity of persons in these provinces fit to become 
sepoys but the fact that the major portion of the Indian army is now statiuned in 
the Punjab and not in other provinces. There is no doubt whatever that, if 
convenient opportunities are offered, provinces like Madras and Bombay would 
also supply « proportionately good number of men for this force. There will then 
be no room for others finding fault with the Indians that they have not the zeal 
and the strength to enlist in the army. It is really regrettable that the Hon’ble 
Mr. Srinivasa Sastriyar’s resolution that the salaries of the members of the Indian 
Civil Service should not be increased as recommended by the Public Services 
Commission, should have fallen through, considering that the amount spent on the 
salaries and pensions paid to European officials has already — aud that, 


out of 20 crores of rupees spent for salaries of officials, only 3 crores are received 
by the Indians. 


Commenting on the pees * recent session of the Legislative 

5 nS ie uncil, the Swadeshabhimans, of the 5th October, 

The Lnsperial Lagisietive Council. 0. ves The Hon'ble Mr. Srinivasa Sastri's 
resolution that the recommendation of the Public Services Commission regarding 
the increase of pay of civil servants, etc., should not be given effect to at present, 
owing to the additional expenditure it entails, was lost. So long as the officials 
form the majority in the Council, is it conceivable that the r side can win? 
: The reply on behalf of the Government regarding the release Muhammad 
| | Ali and Shaukat Ali is very disappointing. It is gratifying to note that His 
Excellency the Viceroy expressed his confidence in the “remarkable energies” 

of Mrs. ae 1 e of His Excellency is that in the 
coming reforms due consideration wi shown to the question of promoting the 
trade and other interests of the European community in Ea We — 


Wann, 


Oct. 5th, 1917. 
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that His Excellency’s -concluding address was very statesmanlike. While His 
Excellency is thus endeavouring to calm the atmosphere, it is deplorable that a 
few narrow and self-seeking Anglo-Indian gentlemen and journalists: should be 
opposing the Government’s policy of reform and conciliation. At the instigation 
of the Madras Mail, which is à veritable fire-brand, the Anglo-Indian community 
held a meeting at Calcutta and passed three mighty resolutions. Although they 
profess now and again that they are not opposed to Indian reform, in their nean“ 
speeches and writings, they as frequently forget their avowals. From the protest 3 
meeting at Calcutta and the venomous writings which stream forth every day 
from papers of the type of the Madras Mail, we are led to suppose that the task of 
administration in India gives more anxiety to these non-official Anglo-Indians 


than to the actual administrators themselves. It remains to be-seen how far their 
tricks will succeed. | 


06. Referring to the opinion expressed by the President of the Andhra Special 93988282 
Conference recently held at Bezwada that, instead oct. 6th, 1917. 
of the existing fifteen provinces, India should be 
divided into twenty ‘provinces on linguistic basis, 
which will conduce better to the individual advancement of each province, the 
Pandya Nesan, of the bth October, gives facts and figures to prove how in each of 
the existing provinces more than one language is poken by the people and, 
quoting Lord Hardinge, who is said to have expressed himself in 1911 in favour 
of a redistribution of the provinces in India on a linguistic basis, approves of the 
same on the grounds that the linguistic unity of the péople of a province will help 
them materially in developing 4 spirit of brotherhood among them and in making 
united efforts for the advancement of education, industries, etc., and that it would 
make it possible for the vernaculars being recognised as the first language in schools: 
and by universities and for Colleges coming into existence in which instruction 
will be imparted through the vernaculars. This paper exhorts the Tamilians also 
to follow the example of the Andhras and approach Government for the grouping 
of the Tamil districts into one province. | | 
56. The Hindu Nesan, of the 3rd October, publishes, from the pen of a Hume, 
correspondent, the proceedings of a public meeting oot. ard, 1917. 
* Home Rule meeting at held on the 28th September 1917 at Tiruvarur, 
9 | under the auspices of the local Home Rule League, 
when the Hon’ble Rao Bahadur V. K. Ramanuja Achariyar is said to have 
delivered’ a long speech on the present political situation, in the course of which 
the following observations occur :—Mr. Gandhi and others are of opinion that the 
release of Mrs. Besant and her colleagues is due to the adoption of the resolution 
regarding the policy of 7 resistance by the majority in the special session 
of the Madras Provincial Conference. The recent events indicate clearly that we 
can gain our object if we have union amongst ourselves. People might think 
that the Government have vast powers and the only means left for them is to 
memorialise the Government, but this has now been 5 It is the people 
of India, and not the Secretary of State or the Viceroy or the Governor of Madras, 
that are responsible for the release of the interned. We were reminded of our 
strength by Sir S. Subrahmanya Ayyar and, under his lead, have gained our 
object. We have more important matters to attend to, and we can always count a ‘ 
upon the policy of passive resistance in case the other means do not help us in 
these. To adopt this policy of resistance, one need not transgress the law but 
should only be A. . to suffer keeping within its limits. 
Why is 5 Rule necessary? The popular representatives in the 
Legislative Council have at present no powers. In spite of our efforts in the 
Council, the land assessment has been enhanced by the 25 per cent in the recent 
resettlement in Madura, North Arcot and Chittoor. The resolution moved by 
me that there is no need for the appointment of temporary Judges in the High 
Court has fallen through because of the official majority in the Legislative 
Council. The official members of the Council always support whatever is said by 
the Government and in consequence our efforts become fruitless. Without Home 
Rule, the grievances of the people in respect of the land assessment cannot be 
redressed; nor will it be possible to establish village panchayats or curtail the 


— Redistribution of provinces on 
a linguistic basis. 
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excessive cost of litigation or [promote education. Home Rule is indispensable 
even in the case of — administration. a By the grant of. Home Kale, the 
English merchants apprebend that duties. will be im on their goods, the 
English officials fear that the Indians will E erate in service and the 
Missionaries think that colleges, wherein the Bible is taught, will be deprived of 
‘the grauts they now receive. | 
57. In refuting the observations made in an article on thig subject contributed 
by a correspondent to the Swadesamitran, of the Ist 
The mischief of the Anglo- Getober, and abstracted in paragraph 69 of Report 
Indians. No. 40 of 1917, a correspondent of the Dravidan, of 
the 8rd October, writes: Why should not this gentleman, who came forward to 
counsel the Anglo-Indian papers, tell the Home Rule leaders, who raise in these 
war times such a loud cry of Home Rule as to cause annoyance to the British 
Government and the Brahmans and their papers who aspire for Home Kule, 
that it is improper for them to give trouble to the Government at this juncture? 
Is it on account of self-interest or anything else that he fails to do so? 


Quoting the description of the ae by the late Mr. Dadabhai 
hag Si EA Naoroji in his presidential speech of the Congress 
The Anglo-Indian agitation. in 1906, the Swadesamitran, of the 8th October, 
writes :—It was the agitatién of the Anglo-Indians against the prayer of the 
for the annulment of the partition of Bengal that Mr. Naoroji had in 
his mind when he referred to them in his presidential speech. It was contended 
then that the partition was effected by Lord Curzon in view of administrative 
convenience. But the Bengalees took it to be an attempt to injure a new spirit 
of union which had come among them. Rightly or wrongly, those who opined 
like this regretted the partition and entreated and implored for its annulment. 
But the Government paid no heed. Even the people of other provinces stood 
’ aghast at the fundamental principle of English rule, that the Government should 
be conducted only in accordance with public opinion, being ignored in this country 
and criticised it severely. But the Secretary of State for India declared in the 
Parliament that it was a settled fact and could not be altered. All the same, the 
Bengalees ani, foliowing them all the Indians, determined to agitate until the 
settled fact was altered. What happened subsequently need not be detailed here. 
We refer to these events only to point to the agitation that was got up by the 
Anglo-Indians then. In the subject of contention then, there was nothing to affect 
their glory or influence prejudicially. The Indians did not then demand any 
reform in the administration, nor did any one claim a share of the enormous profits 
enjoyed by the Anglo-Indians. It was merely an administrative affair which was 
abjectedtto by those who were affected by it. But the Anglo-Indians, who 
completely forgot the British instincts and greatness the moment they crossed the 
shores of the west, were not prepared to look at~the justice of the matter. They 
were actuated only by the crooked notion that others should not criticise what 
had been done by the members of their class. ‘hey condemned the Indians as 
much as they liked in their papers. They did not hesitate to depict the Indian 
character in the worst light. What is the wonder in the Anglo-Indians, who 
forgot themselves so much for a petty affair then, carrying on a big agitation now ? 
The latest phase of the agitation engineered by the Madras Mail, seeing that the 
bomb prepared by it for unseating Mr. Montagu failed to EA a wet 
cracker, is its sermon to the members of the Anglo- Indian community, that it 
was because they did not pay proper regard to their rights and nsibilities 
in Legislative Councils and elsewhere, they had not bold and efficient leaders 
to guide. them at this critical juncture and that this state of affairs should be 
reformed without fear or favour. One suggestion strikes us on ing this: If 
the present representative of the European Association in the Legislative Council 
resigns bis seat, in order to utilise fully the services of such a capable editor, the 
latter can occupy that seat and benefit not only Anglo-Indians but the Indians in 
general by expressing his rare views in the Council. Our readers are aware that, 
ever since the split in the congress a decade back, our leaders are divided into two 
classes, moderates and extremists. The great souls, who made it a point to create 
a party spirit among us, whenever they could not prevent the reforms demanded. 
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by us, adopted it as their policy to pat the moderates on their back. The way in 

which papers like the Madras Mail often used to applaud the moderation and 

apright views of some Indians in the Legislative Councils can be quoted as 

instances in point. But this can no longer continue, for, in the opinion of the 

Mail, the moderates and the extremists have no difference at heart, and it is only 

such of the extremists as have not the boldness to speak out their views that are 

styled moderates. During the time of the Grecian Empire, the Greeks divided 

the world into two classes. One comprised themselves who were all civilized, and 

the other comprised all savages. The editor of the Mail has adopted the same 

easy plan and divided the politicians in India into two parties—one comprising 

those that agree with him and the other those that differ from him, i. e., the agitat- 

ors. This paper would not admit the existence of any party between these two. 

The healing of the recent split in the congress camp has evidently demonstrated 

to the Madras Mail the contrivance of the moderates. However this may be, will 

those who style themselves moderates understand the ruse of the Maz? hereafter 

at least ? | | 

The Lokopakari, of the 8th October, writes on the same subject in the Lag“ 

following strain: — The Anglo-Indians are carrying on a useless ‘agitation, being oot. sth, 1917. 

jealous of the efforts made by the Indians to better their condition. The time is ‘i 

past when such an agitation will have any effect. Its only result will be to create 

mutual hatred between themselves and the Indians. It is really surprising that 

the Anglo-Indians, who hold the principle that a foreign Government, however 

good, cannot be equal to self-government, should try to hamper the attempt made 

by the Indians to acquire liberty. If India obtains Home Rule, all the people in 

India will enjoy * privileges and no one will have cause for complaint. The 
Anglo-Indians evidently do not relish such a state of affairs, and the reason for it 

is only the strange notion that they are a superior race to the Indians. All those 

who make much of racial superiority will one day be humbled to dust. If every 

one should realise that generally position changes with the times and behave with 

modesty and patience, he can, in course of time, rise to eminence. The time has 

come for India, too, to attain a lofty position like other countries. Noone can) 

prevent this. If India obtains Home Rule and prospers in every respect, it will 

prove to be the right hand of the British Empire. Then no one will even dream 

of attacking the British. 

The Prapanchamitran, of the 9th October, reproduces the above comments. PW nm, 


Madras, 
Oot. 9th, 1917. 
The Andhrapairska, of the 3rd October, says: — Equal privileges to Anglo- Wie, 
Anglo-Iy/dians. Indians and the Indians will help to establish self- oot. sra, 1917. 


: government and peace and bring honour to the 
British Empire, he influence of the Anglo-Indians will, to some extent, be 
affected. some Anglo-Indians who care more for their own interest than for the 
advancement of the empire try to obstruct the ideal of self-government. The 
Mail which has taken the lead in the matter and is endeavouring to do evil to the 
country, has no other object. It has made the release of the interned a pretext 
for conducting hostile agitation. The chief object of the Anglo-Indians is to 
prevent political reforms being introduced into India. They are annoyed by the 
fear that their authority will be affected. ‘hey fear that the visit of 
Mr. Montagu te India will result inthe Indians getting their object, and so they 
have taken a vow to see that.Mr. Montagu is removed from his office. At 
this juncture there cannot but be a political conflict between the people and the 
Anglo: Indios: . The hostile attitude of the Anglo-Indians is born of 
despair. If the firmness of purpose df the people takes a practical shape, the 
Anglo-Indians will surely give up their vain attempts. . In yesterday’s 
issue of the Maul, it stated that it was fighting for greater issues than- the release 
of Mrs. Besant and others. The Indians know very well what they are. The 
goal of the Anglo-Indians is to prevent freedom being granted to the Indians. ! 


58. The Hindu Nesan, of the 8th October, reproduces from the Swadesapari- 
I wae palini an article on the proposed increase in the 
dames” the “freight of freight of steamers coming to India from Australia, 
Pam) tok el New Zealand and other countries, in the course of 
which the following observations occur :—This increase in the freight will lead 
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to an inerease in the price of the British articles imported into India and the 
poi ber- will not a a to take advantage of this to raise the price of these 
articles by a half or even more. This would result in great hardship to the 
people purchasing such articles, though the merchants may not be put to any loss 
thereby. ‘This, on the other hand, gives an opportunity for the | velo ment of 
certain industries in India. For instance, the Indian cotton mills will denve 
large profits as they will not have to compete with imported British articles. 
Besides this the rise in the freight will lead to a further increase in the price of 
— British piece-goods, which will drive the people to go im for cheaper 


ian goods. This may give an impetus to the weaving industry in this country. 
It — — to be ial that this increase of freight might contribute to the 


advancement of the Japanese trade, but steps should be taken to prevent the 
Japanese goods from — the Indian market at this juncture. Adequate 
facilities exist in this country for the manufacture of many of the imported British 
goods here alone. We trust, therefore, that both the Government of India and 
the leaders of the people will avail themselves of the present opportunity and 
adopt the necessary measures to promote the manufacture in this country itself of 
the articles now obtained from Britain. 


59. The Muahavikata Dutan, of the 6th October, reproduces in Tamil the 
1 1 the vi „ comments of the Cio:l and Military Gazelle on 
His Excellency the Viceroy® the recent speech of His Excellency the Viceroy in 


one 3 the Imperial Legislative Council as they appear in 
the Hindu of the 28th September 1°17. : 


60. The Kaliyugavartamani, of the 6th October, reproduces the comments of 


A monster Muslim meeting in the Swadesamitran of the 26th September, 


Mateos abstracted in paragraph 37 of Report No. 40 of 
1917. 


61. The Kaltyugavartamam, of the 6th October, also reproduces the comments 


The G ere the Swsdesamitran, of the 26th September, on 
industrial advancement of India. this subject, which are abstracted in paragraph 38 
of Report No. 40 of 1917. 


62. In the course of an appeal — the demand for Home Rule for 
An appeal by a landholder to India addressed by Mr. Chinnaswami Ayyar, a 
his brethren in the rural parts. landholder in the North Arcot district, to the 
villagers in the rural parts of this Presidency and 

published in ‘the Swadesamitran of the 6th October, the following observations 
occur :—It is indeed we, the residents of the rural parts, that suffer a great deal 
under the-present system of administration, and it is we that will reap the greatest 
benefit by the grant of Home Rule to India. I will now relate the hardships we 
experience under the present system. The major portion of the people in this 
presidency are agriculturists. The system of fixing the assessment is based on 
the opinion of individual executive officers and not on the recommendations of 
our representatives in the Legislative Council; nor is it of such a nature as to 
admit of a remedy being sought in a court of law. The existing method of 


administration is responsible for the 12 condition of our coun 


pag" try which is 
behind the other countries in the world in matters of education, trade, industry, 


etc. The reason why India has not progressed is the fact that our deaders are not 
consulted about the ware in which the revenues collected in India are expended 
and that they have no lawful authority to check unn expenditure. What 


I venture to say is that we have neither the power nor the faciliti : 
to the 1 fs our real power nor the facilities to 


home 
| au grievances and our real aims and aspirations, as these 
authorities are foreigners to our land differing from us in manners — 1 


and modes of life. To say that the time has not come for the conferment of 


Home Rule on Indians or that we have neither the union among ourselves nor the 


capacity for such a rule, really indicates a disinelination to confer the same. In 


his presidential speech of the Congress of 1906, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji has said 
that India has several able statesmen 3 ssing a knowl ; of their 


vernaculars only. If India gets Home Rule, she can show to the world that her 
administration is ably conducted by these statesmen and at considerably less cost 
than at present. . 
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63. The Dravida Patrika, of the 10th October, dwells upon the waste of the n 
15 . . funds of the Devastanams in this Presidency on Oct. 10th, 1517. 
Dovastanams in the Madras account of the ineffective control of the temple . 
Presidency. | committees over the trustees of Devastanams, which 
again, the 1 er attributes to the disinclination of the Government to amend the 
Religious Endowments Act, and referring to the majority of the members of the 
temple committees being illiterate and inexperienced persons who have no: idea 


of their yp god implores Lord Chelmsford to remedy the state of affairs by N 
amending the Religious Endowments Act suitably, which will make the people 


remember his name for ever. 


64. The Andhrapatrika, of the 3rd October, writes under this heading :— re og 
The Government have in their review of the report Oct. 8rd, 1917. 
relating to ancient inscriptions, require the publi- 

cation of the inscriptions that have been obtained, to be expedited. We submit 

that this will not be possible until officers representing different languages are 

ewployed in larger numbers. If arrangements are not made for obtaining inscrip- 

tions, which is more necessary than the publication of them, we fear that the 

inscriptions already deteriorating will be lost. May the Goverament chiefly 

attend to this ! : 


65. The Andhrapatrika, of the 3rd October, contains in Telugu the article in A 
dra Mail the Leader criticising the hostile attitude of the Oot. 3rd, 1917. 
The Ma * Madras Mail to the present policy of the Govern- 
ment which appears on page 5 of the Hindu of the 2nd October. 


In condemning the attitude of the Anglo-Indians towards the promised G 
The Madras Mail administrative reforms in India, particularly that ct. 5th, 1917. 
of the Madra: Mail which now brings forward a. 
charge against the Government of India that they have instracted Reuter’s Ag 
not to transmit to England telegrams regarding Anglo-Indian protests, and to 
India, the views of the English Press on the subject, the Manorama, of the 5th 
October, says:—It is to be regretted that a wicked thought like this, namely, 
that the Government of India would suppress telegrams in this way, should ulso 
have entered the mind of the Mail. How long can a paper which criticises the 
Government in so unjustifiable a manner be tolerated? Though it may be 
possible to suppress telegrams to and from India, will the despatch of newspapers 
to and from India be stopped thereby? Will not, then, the whole thing be 
brought to light? It is very rash indeed to write all sorts of things against the 
Government through impatience, and bring them into contempt? Will not the 
Government fake the necessary steps in this matter ? 


66. The Andhrapairika, of the 8rd October, represents the Madras Times to Rains 
22 have said with reference to the proscription of the ct. 8rd, 1917. 
_ Proseription of certain papers Hindu and New India in Burma:-—It is audacious 
in Bens. on the part of the postal authorities to fail to 
deliver these ‘important dailies to the people in Burma, without making any 
announcement. Such secret acts used to prevail in ancient Russia. But they 
ought not to be done in the British Empire. This is a matter in which the 
Government of India should interfere. 


67. The Andhrapairika, of the 3rd October, publishes in Telugu the article 4*>umsrarams, 
3 of Mr. Gandhi contributed to the Indian Review on Oct. 34 151r. 
Indian Colonial emigration. Indian Colonial Emigration, which appears on page 
6 of the Hindu of the Ist October. | 


68. The Andhrapairikc, of the 4th October, reports the Hon'ble Mr, e, 
K. V. Rangaswami Ayyangar to have written in an ot. ath, 1917. 
; article on the speech of Sir Michael O’ Dwyer :— 
Many of the laws in India are just and are administered impartially. Some laws 
are unjust and hard, and in their case, passive resistance will be resorted to. 
A correspondent to the Kistnapatrika, of the 6th October, says:—Every “wrssrarama, 
W one must admit that Mr. Gandhi is the real leader in Got dt. 1815 
* India. . If there be one such leader, no bureaucrat 
can trouble us.. The passive resistance movement has spread all over the 
country in a short time. As many unselfith men have already seen the advan- 
tages of the use of the weapon of passive resistance, they have begun to resort to it. 
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They believe that passive resistance is an unfailing weapon to use against the present 
er, acts. The letter of Mr. Gandhi having been pablished. new 
force has come into existence in the minds of the people, who are thanking him 
for stimulating their enthusiasm. Mr. Gandhi who has said that he will 
lead us on our onward march is a holy man and is the chief of the sons of India, 

It is hy means of passive resistance that the followers of Mrs. Besant were 
released from internment. . Do not rest satisfied that our work: is over. 
Endeavours should be made to see that those bold lions Mr. Muhammad Ali and 
Mr. Shaukat Ali, who have been suffering internment for three years, are released, 
Finding no place of shelter in this vast Indian continent, the Punjab lion had to 
seek refuge in America, and the Bengal lion in a foreign territory. We have 
to see what reply the anti-passive resisters are going to give in this matter. 


69. The Andhrapatrika, of the 4th October, says:—The special Andhra Con- 

3 ference prayed that the rulers would be pleased 
to pardon all the Indians who had been deprived of 
their freedom with or without trial. If the Government carry out this resolution, 
they will help to bring peace to the country. 


The Audhrapatrika, of tne 10th October, refers to the resolution passed in 
Pad the special Andhra Conference, requesting the 
1 Government to pardon all political offenders and 
remarks :—If the Government do pardon them, the country can be peaceful when 
Mr. Montagu arrives here. In Ireland, before the national problem was solved 
political offenders including members of the Sinfein party, who never hesitated 
to do violent acts, were released. Indians never resort to violence. . . When 
we come to enjoy self‘government, and our brethren who have been subjected to 
the rigour of law when working for the country, do not, our happiness will not be 
unmixed. We, therefore, pray that the rulers will act generously in this respect. 


70. The Andhrapatrika, of the 4th October, reports a speaker at Guntir to have 
| said on the occasion of the celebration of the birth- 
day of Mrs. Besant, etc.:—The Government who 
prevented Mr. Gandhi from going to Champeron at last yielded to him and 
appointed him as a member of the enquiry committee. Mr. Gandhi said that if 


Mrs. Besant were not released, the people should resort to passive resistance and 
that he would take up the lead in the matter. : 


71. A correspondent to the ndhrapairika, of the 4th October, reports that, on 


The mischief of sepoys. the 26th September, four sepoys entered à carriage 


in a train going to Bellary, in which were seated a 
husband and wife and another man, threatened the * with death, sent them 


away to another carriage, and outraged the woman. It says that Bellary being 
a cantonment, there will always be the traffic of sepoys, and that people fear the 
recurrence of such an outrage. It prays that the sepoys who committed the 
offence may be exemplarily punished so that the people may be freed from fear. 


72. The Andhrapotrika, of the 4th October, publishes a Telugu translation of 


The part of the Indian member, the article on ‘the part of the Indian Member,” 


which appears on puge 10 of New India of the 22nd 
October 1917. aie 


73. The Axdhrapatrika, of the 6th October, reports the United India and 
Native States to have said:—The South Indian 

Tb Mad Presi pied f 
* SS ie * People's Association began their work well, but as 


* = its President and his co-workers have trodden 
wrong paths and have joined with men hostile to the welfare of the country, the 


majority of non-Brahmans have turned against the association. Diwan Bahadur 
the new association, will never tread the wro 
ths gt pee by Mr. Tyagaraya Chetti and his followers, who even went the 
ength of justifying the repressive measures of the Government. ‘The clamour on 
the part of Indian-conducted papers for repressive measures is a matter for even 
gods to weep. How can the Indians bear such a thing? The few educated 
Indians entirely devoid of patriotism will be féund in Madras and not anywhere 
We congratulate Diwan Bahadur Kesava Pillai and others on ‘the 


A meeting at Guntar. 


else. 


lse 
r 


opinions here and there. At any rate, our rewar 


The ber T . of the 10th October, says: . the memorial of the 

: Madras Presidency Association, the scheme of 

The 4 Madras Presidency reforms laid down by the Congress has been 

Association. approved of. Class representation was asked for on 

behalf of the non- Brahmans, who comprise non-Brahman Hindus including 

Panchamas, and Indian Christians. May the endeavours of the Association 
be crowned with success. 


74. A correspondent to the — of the 6th October, says under this 
° heading: — Some of the officers who possess extensive 

independent powers and who have been administer- 
ing the country just as they pleased, and many Anglo-Indians connected with 
them say that the Indians are unfit for swaray and that if they are given aut hority 
their interests will be affected. Needless it is to say that self-preservation is 


Swaraj. 


been wie arbitrary authority to give self-government. However much the 


ANDHRAPATRIKA, 
Madras, 
Oct. 10th, 1917. 


Masulipatam 
Oct. 6th, 1917. 


ordinaril the chief goal of man. Think how difficult it is for those who nave 
of 8 


Seeretary of State may wish the welfare of the people, and however fair he may 
be, he will find it easy to agree with"the . of the English. . . There is 
no use giving advice. They are indignant and they will — heed it. Unless 
the people clamour ten times more than they our contention will not be brought 
home to the minds of the higher authorities. Whatever may be the attitude 
of the English people in India, the leaders in England are fair- minded to a large 
extent and have love for us. The English people in India also express just 

a at present will depend upon 
our conduct. It is no exaggeration to say that the people in general cherish a 
desire for self-government. But we must adequately publish our opinions. 


The .Andhrapatrika, of the 9th October, contains a letter from the pen of 
a correspondent already abstracted. supra from the 


Swaraj. | Kistinapatrika of the 6th October under the heading 


Swaray. 


75. A correspondent to the Andhrapairika, of the 4th October, says: 5 the 
taluks of the Ganjim district where two languages 
prevail, both the languages should be made use of 
in administration. It is not proper that the rulers should carry on the adminis- 
tration by means of one language. We pray that the Government will attend to 
this matter chiefly and maintain the Telugu and the Uriya languages in 
offices. . . If the Government prefer Uriyas to posts in offices, to the exclu- 
sion of the Andhras, the lower classes of Andhras will convert themselves into 
Uriyas, causing loss to the Andhra country and the Andhra race. Instead of 
showing such preference and unnecessarily paining the minds of the Andhras, the 


Telugu and Uriya in Ganjam. 


Government will do well to make a proper territorial division of the district and 


de good to both the races. 
76. The Andhraprakasika, of the 8th October, gives under the heading 
| a ‘‘ Wickedness,” the incidents relating to the treat- 


ment accorded by a soldier to Mr. Deobhankar 
during his journey by rail to Bombay. 


77. In its leader under this heading, the Desama ta, of the 3rd October, says :— 

75 per cent of those who were not for a separate 
™ Special Radin Conterence. Andhra Province are now for it, and they now argue 
that that is the goal of the Audra movement, and say that we should reach 
the goal at an early date, The times are, also on our side. The truth about 
the territorial 


has stated in the — last June, that self-government in India should be 

on à division of the country on a uage basis. In his letter to the 
Secrotary of the 4 * Conference, Sir S. Subrahmanya Ayyar also 
rcoguised the necessity ate Andhra aes and said i a hic cae 

establish self- =v also recognised necessity 

. neck at Andire Prozinee. . Nee of of the Conference has urged "the 
„ his oper peech. dee 
. dwelt on that sub iy © . master 
attemded the meeting composed of men 


diyision of India contained in the despatch sent by Lord Hardinge 
in 1911 has now been brought home to the minds of the people. Mr. Montagu 


any wy The 
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creeds have unanimously resolved to arrange for a deputation to wait on Mr. Mon- 
tagu to urge r for the constitution ‘of a separate Andhra 
Province. May this desire of the Andkras be realised in a short time through the 
visit of Mr. Montagu. ods The ; 
The Azdhrapatrika, of the October, says hostile spirit of the 
x aa . _ Mail should help to merge all differences among the 
The Madras Mail and its Indians. The Man would not be satisfied even if 
hostile spirit. : the Indians should show loyalty and help on the 
progress of the war. As long as the Indians demand political reforms they are 
all seditionists. Only those Indians who, in addition to b loyal to the British 
rule, worship all the Anglo-Indians, deserve the favour of | ail. If there is 
any self-respect in the Indian race, the Indians should state in one voice that they 
will not yield to the threats of the Mail and that they will not relax their 
verance tili they attain ;self-government. They should show that the 
ultimatum sent by the paper is useless. If at this juncture, the Indians hesitate 
to any the, least extent, and give room for internal dissensions, springing up 
among them, the 2 will take advantage of the opportunity 
to frustrate the aims of tke Indians. The Indians should not afford such an 
opportunity. They should make it plain that they would act ＋ * the 
British Empire and to the Government, but that they would never be subservient 
to the Anglo-Indians. — 3 ‘i 
79. The Andhrapatrika, of the 8th October, says :—Lord Sydenham has begun 
| to play the second fiddle to the agitation started by 
The rage of Lord Sydenham. the Mail. . It is difficult to understand why 
Anglo-Indians like Lord Sydenham, who, having held offices in India, are even 
now enjoying Indian money, fly into a rage when the Government show any 
kindness to the Indians. 


80. The Andhrapatrika, of the 9th October, gives a Telugu version of the 


ings of the Moslem meeting held on the 8th 

} Ronn eee ber at the Victoria Public and of the 
resolutions at that meeting, which apper in the Hinds of the 9th October. 
The pa ports the president to have said:—We must not give up our 


agitation till our leaders are released. By patience, lo 


ty and justice, we must 
I Ereelle 0 


to secure the release of our interned leaders. the Viceroy 
relied on the report of a Criminal Investigation Department and the 


interned Muhammadans were not released. e people could not look upon such 
things with unconcern. 
The paper reports the mover of the first resolution to have said: When 
Mr. Muhammad Ali and his brother said that they would submit to the conditions 
laid down by the Government, keeping their allegiance for the Government 
appear to have misunderstood them. Islam means the Muhammadan religion 
and not/‘the Turks. Geers 
The same paper observes:—It was resolved at yesterday’s meeting that it 
was unfair on the part of the rulers to keep Mr. Muhammad Ali and Mr. Shaukat 
Ahi under orders of internment, even after they made the promise required by the 
Government, that the Defence of India Act should not be enforced against political 
gitators, and that-the hostile attitude of the Anglo-Indians was improper. No 
n could be taken to the promise given to the Raja of . by 
Mr. Muhammad Ali. Mr. Muhammad Ali said that he was a nationalist. that his 


ideal was the ideal of the Congress, and that if Turkey shoald invade India, 
he would fight aguinst the — army. It, 3 appears that, for the 
establishment of peace in the country, it is necessary that the interned should be 


released. 


: ‘ 81. The And. : of the 9th October 
A meeting at Calcutta. - contains the follo a ke Ye ata 1 


TR BRITISH IN INDIA., 
Srxron at Catourta Mzsrinc. _ 


At a mase meeting of-Hindus and Mahan y demanding the 
gly 


, * FA * a — * 
relense of Muha Ali and others Mr. C. R. Das, who presided; 
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denounced the European Association’s agitation and said that if self-government 
was granted and authority of the Magistrates and Collectors lessened, European 
traders would lose all the undue advantages they had at present. Referring to 
the speeches made ut the meeting of the European Association, the speaker said 
that, according to Mr. Arden Wood, if this racial bitterness increases the time will 
come when we, British, will either leave India or reconquer India. They might 
leave India if they find it is unprofitable to stay in India, but they will stay 
in India if they find it profitable to do so. But tall talk of reconquering 
India is a statement which can hardly be taken seriously. They ought to know 
that India was never conquered, India was won by love and by promise of good 
Government. India was never conquered and God willing India will never be 
conquered in time to come. Continuing Mr. Das said: One gentlemen is reported 
to have said that if it is a Government by people and for people then there will 
be no security for life and property. Whose property is it? The property of 
India or is it the property of Sir Archy Birkmyre? India has lived for herself 
for thousands of years and she will live in herself and for herself for all time to 
eome. There is another statement made by this angry speaker which took my 
breath away. He says that the agitation by the European Association is to 
assert the rights of the British in India. This trader, who at a time when Gov- 
ernment enjoins a calm atmosphere, holds a meeting and denounces the whole 
country, abuses the people of this country and all ideals in which they move and 
live and have their being—this is the man who claims to represent the British in 
India. We can frankly tell the Anglo-Indian community that there are no 
extremists among us, that there are no moderates. Hindus and Mussalmans of 
Bengal are nationalists who are neither extremists nor moderates. I will tell you 
who are these extremists. It is these Anglo-Indian agitators who are extremists. 
Talk of a calm atmosphere. Who broke the calm atmosphere? Sir Hugh Bray, 
the Lieutenapt-Governor of the Punjab, and the speakers who spoke at that meeting 
in Calcutta. They are the people who-broke the calm atmosphere. I ask them 
to consider their position and beware. The days of the Ibert Bill agitation have 
ae These are days of rising democracy. 5 b 
e ask for Home Rule or self-government not for another bureaucracy or 
oligarchy in tha place of the bureaucracy that there is at the present moment. 
In my 1 ureaucracy is bureaucracy, be that bureaucracy of England or 
Anglo-Indian or of India pure. We want no bureaucracy. We want Home Rule, 
self-government by the people for the people (Applause). We want self-govern- 
ment for every individual in the country. The poorest ryot or the richest 
zamindars must have a sbare, must have a voice. If these Anglo-Indians wish to 
make India their home, let them do so and we will fight with them on the same 
platform for self-government in this country. If mey come here to make money 
and all their interest lies in how best to make money, I say to them, “ you are 
not the friends of India.” 
The paper publishes the above matter in Telugu also. . 


82. The Andhrachandrika, of the 27th September, says that this year Nava. Ae, 
; ratyi and Mohurrum come off at the same time and Sep. 27th, 1917. 
Navaratri and Mohwrum. hat there are rumours that riots will take place 
between the Hindus and the Muhammadans. It remains to be seen, it remarks, 
what the Government are going to do to avert the riots. 2 


88. The Andhrapatrika, of the 10th October, says in its leader under this is 

eee e heading: — Mr. Joseph Baptista warns us against Oct. Loch, 1917. 
Me. Beyticte’s warning. letting go the present opportunity and urges on us 
the necessity of coming to a decision as to what constitutes our goal, what 
reforms have at present to be introduced, by what stages the goal has to be 
reached, and what time it must take to reach it. Up to now, the Indians have 
determined the scheme of reforms to be 3 But their object cannot. 
thereby be accomplished. They should ask that responsible Government should 
be constituted in India in a definite number of years. They should moreover 
consider at what intervals they should reach the several.steps to such a Govern- 
ment. We are of course happy that Mr. Montagu is coming to India to know 
out aspirations personally. But Mr. Baptista says that there is danger in such 
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a procedure and. that the country should be saved from it. He fears that our 
opponents may confuse Mr. Montagu by inducing somo Rao Bahadurs to place 
4 oa him views antagonistic to national welfare, and that the object of the 
Indian bureaucracy in inviting Mr. Montagu may not after all be to encourage 
Indian aspirations. . . Indians should go to ngland and work there.. 
If, for any reason Mr. Montagu heeds the opinions of the bureaucracy and those 
of the Anglo-Indians and the Indians who retard the advancement of the country, 
we can attain our object by the sympathy of the English people in England. 


84. The Andhrapatrika, of the 10th October, refers to the discussion that took 

ee place in a meeting of the Rangoon European trades . 

— Association held on the 29th September, and shows 

that among Europeans too there are some who consider the pros and cons of 
matters with a calm mind. 


85. Under this heading, the Andhrapaisika, of the 10th October, says:— 

+ Lord Willingdon is showing his statesmanship at 

The political policy of Lord this juncture. He does not enforce repressive — 

ao | in the Bombay Presidency. He removed all restric- 

tions against the students of the Law College attending Home Rule epeeches and 

Home Rule meetings. It is necessary for the well-being of the country that his 
farsighted policy should be copied by tne rulers of other provinces. 


86. Referring to the incident in which a near relative of the Raja of 


5 - Venkatagiri was first refused admission by a 
Racial differences. European into a second-class Railway com ent 


oceupied by him, and to the hostile attitude of the European when, on the inter- 
vention of a Eurasian Guard and the Assistant Station Master of Gudur, he was 
at last admitted, the Axdhrapatrika, of the 10th October, remarks :—lIt is re- 
grettable that these Europeans still harbour differences. The Europeans will do 


well to know that it is such differences that disturb the friendly relations of the 
Indians towards Europeans. 3 


87. The Sampad mae hey = 8 e amount 
wes subscri to the Indian War Loan the 
* aan She sor tone. post office and other bonds is Rs. 4,42 13.506 
This is no little help to the British Government in a crisis like the t. II 
we ascertain what portion of this loan has been subscribed by the Anglo- Indian 
232 we shall know the relative help rendered to the government by the 
Anglo-Indians and the Indians. Despite this, the Anglo-Indians look upon the 
Indians as their enemies. It is e ee natural that the latter too would look 
upon the former in the same spi ),. When the Government, seeing all this, tried 
to bring about a reconciliation betwecn the two communities, the Anglo-Indians 
began to indulge in most abusive language against the Government. Man 
persons ask whether there can be any parallel to such ingratitude in the whole 
world. There is no need to ask this question. Heaven and hell, Gods and 


demons, justice and injustice co-exist everywhere. There can be no doubt that 
truth and justice will triumph in the end. 


88. The Manorama, of the 5th October, exhorts the zamindars and other 
wealthy classes in India, especially those of Malabar, 

a 2 to follow the example of the 1 Zamindar and 

of the Raja of Venkatagiri, in encouraging the people to join the Indian Defence 
Force by granting lands and money to them, and to render every possible 


assistance to the Collectors and the Recruit; uggests that 


ting officers in the matter, s 
Government should grant poramboke lands to such e, and ‘that factories 


should be established for the benefit of those that are from the Army, 
and expresses its readiness to publish all advertisements on the subject, free of. 


89. Referring to the ont relating to the appointment oi norary Assistant 
: tegistrars of Co-operative Gale Societies, the 
— — -v Sth Getaber, thinks that it was 
not proper of the Government not to have decided, 
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to give some allowance to them at least during their probation period, and doubts 
whether the honour is sufficient in itself to mduce persons to accept these posts 


and incur personal expenditure. | i 3 | 
90. In expressing satisfaction at the settlement of the differences between 
I ones evlit the Moderates and the Extremists” in. Calcutta 
ae Aap fe regarding the election of Mrs. Besant as President 
of the next 


be hoped that the Secretary of State and the Viceroy will learn from this that the 
whole of India is firmly united in respect of the proposed administrative reforms. 


91. In its third article under tlie heading“ the Crisis in India” the Malayala 
The crisis in India. Manorama, of the 10th October, refers to the fear in 
some quarters that, unless the proportion of repre- 
sentatives from the various communities be fixed, the demand of ‘the Congress- 
Muslim League that four-fifths of the members of the Imperial and Provincial 
Legislative Councils should be elected ones, will, if granted, practically put the 
administrative machinery into the hands of the Brakmans, points out that the 
demand for half of the members of the Executive Councils being elected by 
members of the respective Legislative Councils, and that for the granting of 
complete freedom to the Legislative Councils in financial matters, are extremely 
dangerous ones, the latter power being sufficient to destroy in a moment the 
British religious institutions in this country, and-observes. that, to speak briefly, 
the granting of these demands will make the Governor, sent out from England, 
such only in name. It adds that, unless and until the racial and religious jealousies 
in India have been reduced to a minimum, the presence in this country of the 
British who are strong, impartial and justice-loving is absolutely essential, and 
that it is to be hoped that British Government will introduce only such changes 
in the administration, as are calculated to conduce to the real welfare of India. 


92. The Qaumi Report, of the Ist October, referring to the reply of the 
see Government regarding the release of the interned 

Disappointment with reference Muhammadans, writes :—After a considerable delay 
to liberty. the Government have given a curt reply and the fact 
is that it has thrown cold water on the joys and hopes of the Muhammadans. It 
has been said that they had expressed sympathy with the enemies of the King 
and have not yet changed their attitude. We are asking ourselves whether this 
charge is true or untrue. If it is true, can tif Muhammudans pride themselves 
on their loyalty ? We do not know what answer we can give, but we are sure that 
the Government are put in ssion of wrong information, which they in all 
good faith, believes. Would that, this charge had been placed before a court of 
justice, their arguments were heard, and witnesses, who have been the cause of 
creating the Government’s apprehension, had been examined! 

The question is what does sympathy connote? Did they suggest to the 
Muhammadans that they should join the King’s enemies, or did they order them 
to fight against the King’s friends and Allies? Did they collect K. to 
help the King’s enemies, or did they prepare any medical mission or despatch any 
weapons, powder, shells, or reveal any political secrets to the King’s enemies? 
Apparently they have not done anything of the sort. It is possible they 
might ‘have simply committed an offence which the Government spies have 
detected. But the question is why have they not been properly punished? We 
do not wish to wreck our faith by supporting any revolutionist or traitor. But 
unless we are convinced that our friends have really committed an offence, we 


have p 
feelings 
‘ 


ia as there an one of us present at the time the entry was made? _ 
If it isa purely religious sympathy we do not understand why the Government 
ider it a crime. The Government are neutral in matters of religion and faith, 


~~ 


Congress, the Manxorama, of the 9th October, observes that it is to: 
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Muhammadans have been giving manifest proof of the fact 
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that their loyalty (has not, in any way, been affected, either by national npn 
97 


tions or by spiritual calamities, When the Mubammadan sepoys are w 
heartedly supporting the cause of the British flag, Muhammadan subjects are 
equally loyal to the British Crown, and when their tongues and pens are pursuing 
the right course, how can we admit that Muhammad Ali and Shaukat’ Ali’s 
sympathy with the King’s enemies is such as can neither be described nor 
defied ? The Government, however, consider it an unpardonable crime. 


We remember that at first Mrs, Besant was also accused of having conspire 
with the King's enemies, and even German printed cards were produced on 
which Mrs. Besant's photograph was impressed, and the late “wcretary of State for 
India had declared her actions dangerous, but she has now been released uncondi- 
tionally by the Government. Is it not possible for the Government to adopt the 
same course with regard to the interned Muhammadans? Should the Government 
bo pleased to be more considerate and make enquiries into the matter, this charge 
will also prove baseless just as it has turned out in the case of Mrs. Besant, 
vi ed Lord Chelmsford is pleased to appreciate the feelings of seven crores of 
Muha dans and give proof of their wise, just, and independent policy. The 
Muhammadans do not ‘like to embarrass the Government, but they necessarily 
want that justice to be done to them and that their leaders may not unreasonably 
be suspected. No accused person or a culprit, who is really guilty of the crime 
can ever be so firm and resolute-minded as the interned Muhammadans. It is a 
powerful proof of their simple-mindedness and innocence. No community can 
ive a more regrettable proof of its helplessness than the Muhammadans have 
hitherto given. There are no persons among the Muhammadans who can agitate 
from Simla to London, but their forbearance, — and innocence must 
necessarily prove effective, and soon by their silence they will convince the 


Government. 
93. The Qaumi Report, of the 4th October, writes:—-The Government of 
The ninth day. India is adhering to its order of refusal for the 


last nine days and has not, up to the present, released 
any of the Muhammadan internees. Doring the last eight days the Muhammadans 
have proved that they are now awake! They have been quiet for the last three 
years, out of consideration for the Government, and subjected themselves to the 
‘test of patience and gratitude, and now they have spent a month in * 
But only Mrs. Besant and her lieutenants have been released and then the door of 
mercy. and justice closed witha ‘Sao change, in principle, has taken place in their 
attitude. 3 : 

We ask what was the attitude of Muhammadans, which the Government 
want them to change? They are not Irish Sinn-Feiners. Their religion and 
faith have been evident and as clear as the noondays are for the last 1,300 years. 
Since the establishment of British Rule in India, for the last two-hundred fifty 

ears the attitude of the Muhammadans, towards the yes nation, has been 
Jiendly, fraternal and sympathetic. Their affection for, obedience to, the 
Throne and Crown are still the same as they were during the reign of the late 
Queen Victoria. During this long interval of two-hundred and fifty years, how- 
ever the different Ministers, such as Lord Beaconsfield, Mr. Gladstone, Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Asquith, changed their views, but the ideal of the British 
Crown, and the Muhammadan religious principle, have remained constant and the 
Mplory will bear out the fact that no change could occur. | | 
: ‘he assurance and the officia] promise, that this is not a religious war, which 
the Government gave us at the beginning of this war, are freah in our minds. We 
complied with the Ro al Proclamation and considered it unlawful to show any 
sympathy with the King’s enemies. But as this is not a religious war our 
sympathy, on religious principle, is lawful, The Government do not interfere 
with our religious matters according to their Royal Proclamation, and we do not 
interfere with their politigs, in ac with our religious principle. But we do 
not understand the objectionable thing in our attitude that calls for change, . 

Fhe example of t is still before us where the Government did not inter- 
fere with the religious aspirations of the Eg ptians, and it is an open secret that 
they and we are the followers of the same faith, and we are entitled to the sam 
concessions and fair play as were shown to them. On the ether hand, we are iat 


4 


es 


“het | 


me Cl <a 


more true and real sympathisers of our worldly King. We ars oppoei 
2 on every K 10ulder to shoulder with, the — . race, and are ‘hed 
The Government of India have blamed us for 3 asym pathy: 
bs fh them. "Have ye ae aio | greed the campaigns of Meso 
dad, mares. ani estine ! 10 the nvestigation po oh 
nest Poli cannot answer to this, 1 Chelmsford and Ur. 1 Lloyd Geo orge 
know it; J Mr. has knowledge of it, Mr. Montagu | is aware of it, even the 
King lf. bears testimony to it, and the whole: British nation admite i, and 
the enemy, too, cannot deny it. 
Weare sure that instead of the Criminal e De partment Police, 
Lord Chelmsford himself will enquire into our attitude and that « of the interned 
| 2 They want peace and tranquility in the country, which cannot be 
hen the hearts of seven millions of Muhammadans are afflicted and 
e It is time now that His Excellency paid nog attention to this 
and not open our wounds afresh by the memory of nint 
At present consultations are held in every corner of ty country, and Hindus 
and Muhammadai.s are unanimous in this respect that the Government refusal is 
fatal to ite. recent policy. Mrs. Besant’s affair is a branch of the same tree and a 
fruit of the same branch, and it is not at all justifiable and expedient to draw any 
invidious distinction between them. 

We remind the Government of the fact that the refusal is even opposed tor n 
old policy. We do net forget the treatment the Government extended to m 
out to some mischievous persons who had been sent out of India, for having 
conspired. with the King’s enemies. The (iovernment itself is aware that ep 
have been excused and brough t back. Are the respectable and guarded dis- 
cussions. of the interned Muhammadans and their religious aspirations more 

than those mischievous ns? 

The. public is —— ** * e R 5 have fallen victims 
to 8 at imagination ou e Criminal Investigation Department of 
Pale has made them a as suspects in the eyes of the Government. But. 

when this polluted curtain is torn away by the strong hands of justice and right, 
; the Government will find out the real — 8 edge of their innocence. 

Wer Lord Chelmsford to move his powerful hands and not to admit 
mere suspicions in the case of Er mtly in Engla d Mrs. Asquith 
was also — of interviewing the King’s enemies, and presenting them with ; | 
a basketful of fruits but justice has proved t she is innocent of any such charge. : 
Lord Haldane is ee to be the friend of an influential party of Germans 9 
and some per ve gone 80 far as to say that this war has been the result of his : F 

intrigue, bu oe Haldane was 17 * terned, mor was he deprived of bis 1 
liberty by Defence of England en what is the reason of 
the in 3 in I Ind and why should they be imprisoned 
chained by the Defence of India Act ? 

The Muhammadans | have received such a deep wound that they cannot 
exercise patience or forbearance an longer. This affair cannot be terminated by 
the or words of Sir William Vincent. We are making our voices heard by 

wo invite the attention of the Secretary of State, the Prime 


Minister, the ne and the Crown; and we often draw gore of the Viceroy, 
who is their repre ive to this state of affairs and request that justice may be 
e in dance with the political and Islamic condition of Muhammadans. 


94. The: e, of . 8rd e 4 has > 3 against theMoxssm1-Daxus, lf 
ome Rule propaganda in which it describes the 4 555 PRY 
Hone Bale and, the ben.. several advant that we are enjoying under the ei aces 

British Rule a the several di dvantages that are 

likely to War the Home Rale. | 
96. n ea ah of the 6th October, has a leader on the marginally dunn Barcar, 
noted subject: —The * of the Government has o d bn. 
dealt a severe rey 


to the. nn of the 


of their 3 a 
pass ee | 
— Mrs Besant and — but did not say on that 
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- the: offence of the interned 
moss abhorrent tlan-tiiat-? 


occagion that the interned Muhammadans would not be released. Phe dawn, for 
whieh the seven crores of Muhammadans, were waiting day and night, has not 
dome, and the worst of it is, that it has been told to our faces that it wall not 
come. “ 


Sir William Vincent has announced regarding Mr. Muhammad Ali na Shoukat 
Ali that they openly expressed increasing sympathy with the king’s enemies and 
am though they are inimical to the king; we have been acting at their 
This is such a degradation that no community, possessing historical at 
a sense of self-respect, can coolly admit it. How can we, who have learnt the 
lesson of freedom "hen the British nation and have been trained under them, 
tolerate, it being against ys in the history of the future, that we and our leaders 
have shown sympathy with the king's enemies ? 

The writings of Muhammad Ali and Shaukat Ali still exist. “We request the 
Government to reveal the secrets th us, as to which sentence, word or letter of theirs 
is objectionable, so that we may cease to show any sympathy with them, and if 
they are convicted of treachery we will be the first to nes 2 them. 


— 


We regret to find that the Government places so much confidence in the 


Criminal Investigation Department Police as to cast s 
which hae been in existence for the last two hundred * fifty years. 

We further desire to enquire what crime Moulana Abul Kalam: Azad hae 
commiitted; ‘what sin Moulana t Mohani is guilty, and what offence Moulana 
Mahammad Husain and Monlana Muhammad Muhiuddin Ahmad, etc., Have 
committed! and when and how did they openly express sympathy with the king's 
enemies and why did not the Government assign reasons for interning them 
The Government is fully acquainted with our religious affairs mtr we tele 
pride im the: fact that there is no more > tolerant and honest community than ours: 
lly and natarally owable, but 


icion on our loyalty 


ing 

le: who have recently. K those Irishmen who had en 
from tlie enemy, and for three days lowered . British fis 
ammadans be more eed 
We-do not even know ay copes | is, but the 
present peace of India bears eloquent testimony to the fact that our community is 

tite: most patient and grateful of all. 
The reply of the Government has not only caused anristy and di — 
to conelndd that 


but also ae dagradlog exity. We, Mubammadans, as 
we: 5 mh status even of the Irish Revolutiomists: We were told and 


English 
obtamed: 


oun g and’ humiliating. We are 


8 


Lord Chelmsford also s that we should devote oar Ra 32 orn the arrival 
or Mr. Montugu: to ring desired reforms, 9 E is Being 
spent in perplexity, disappointment and mourning not the Government 
be disposed: to quiohly revise its decision, this time time 111 also be spent in sorrow and 


tlie K 
ot bie 


dal or not, 
Gpinion 


lamentation, and when Mt: Montagu does: come, we will er request to be 
excused. Our religion is dearer tu us than our conntry. ‘ 
90. Adverting to the impending retirement oi Sir M. Visve 
The. Dimanship. of. Mysore. the 2 of Mysore and the 
and desirability of his 2 as Diwan, the Suse 
Qetoben; observes: —'Phe best wa of the efficiency of the 
Sin 5k Vieranrarny isto mo wither ai e te De 
and the answer will surely be in the affirmative. IN i in His me tha 
changes apd: refozms — been introduced im the: 
unaninene tat the idial: of his: m was: that the. peo 
though. only: the subjeets of. a State, shonld: maintain their own 
r and progressive: life. —— r 
ong the: Mysoneans: and: that is that. Mysore: be b 
— for the benefit: of the Mysoreans: — —— to be a. 


ier 


narrow one. But we think it will ually be liberalised... Though the question 
of some as to what immediate ben have accrued to the State from the admin- 


istration of Sir M. Visvesvarayya cannot be replied to definitely, the changes and 


reforms made by him are bound to hear fruit in course of time. If this is to be 
a fact and the new spirit that has appeared among the Mysoreans is to become 
rooted, the future Diwan should be one who will help such a process aud not one 
who will work against it. Though his regimé for the last five years may have its 
own defects and shortcomings, considering the trend and nature of his admin- 
istration and his “farsightedness and earnestness of purpose, we will prefer his 
continuing as Diwan. 5 
97. A correspoudent of the Vrittanta Patrike, of the 11th October, writes :— 
8 f Sir, — The residents of Tumkur are in great con- 
| ay. ban — sternation oving to a ref that the Government 
whine), are compulsorily seizing and carrying away men for 
T the trout The villagers who * * see and 
recognize the officers of Government run into the forests or hills and hide them- 
selves under rocks the moment they hear of the visit of la Shekdar, Shunbogue or 
the police and return home only during the nights. If at this time any visitor 
happens to call at their house, they conclude that the recruiting agents have come 
take them and stricken with panic they try to run away or hide themselves in 
to, cattle-sheds or attics. Women and children weep and wail. Whenever 
they think of the war they are unable to eat their food. To add to this, somebody 
has started a rumour that the Government take the measurements of persons and 
take them compulsorily. I request you will be so good as to restore peace among 


the ignorant people by explaining in your paper the truth concerning the order 
issued by Government on the subject. 


* 


* 


P. IISU DASA PA. 


[This is al r groundless panic. No one will be enlisted by force. It is 
a positive fact the Government have not ordered compulsory recruitment. 
Only those who are willing and fit (for military duty) are being enlisted.— Fd. } 


ERRATA. 


Report No. 39. 
Page 2482, paragraph 18, line 1, omit “‘:—” after “‘ reports ”.~ 
„ 2462 * 82 „ 13, insert “by ” after “ Government ”’. 


Report No. 40. 


Page 2471, line 6, insert a comma after education. 
„ 2472, paragraph 26, line 11, read Boards” for “ boards”. 
„ 2476, line 6, for release read “ realise ”. 
» Se, Br “RR eel “ie”. 
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VERNACULAR PAPERS EXAMINED BY THE TRANSLATORS 
TO THE GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS 


for the Week ending 20th October 1917. 


. District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
to the Chief Secretary to Government, Judicial Department, a brief 
report of any local complaint which appears to them to call for notice, 
explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, if any, is 
being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed 


to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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ENGLISH PAPERS QWNED BY INDIANS. 


II. Hor Apanisraation. 
, (d) Educa lion. 


1. Writing under} the heading Vagaries of a Professor, the Hindu, of the 
a dake dak callie ‘17th October, says: —“ Wo learn that Mr. Mark 
* Hunter, Professor of English, set as a subject for 
composition to the B.A. Honours class, the responsibility of the European races 
towards the dark races. One of the students, Krishna Rao, who is a Government 
scholarship holder and is a son of Mr. Amrita Rao, an Assistant Professor in the 
College, set forth his views in the composition paper in a manner which was not 
flattering to the European races as regards their alleged responsibility towards the 
so-called ‘ backward races,’ and as to how the European races were fulfilling their 
‘trust’ or mission of civilisation’ in regard to them. The opinions of the student 
gave great offence to Mr. Mark Hunter, who, in the first instance, called upon the 
Assistant Professor, the father of the boy, to account for the student’s conduct. 
It is stated that a simple apology was at first tendered which was curtly 
rejected as not meeting the needs of the situation. A more elaborate apology was 
then prepared and submitted in which the student expressed contrition for his 
offence and stated that the views which he expressed in his paper were derived 
from reading New India, India, a nation’ by Mrs. Besant and some of the works 
of R. C. Dutt. When a Professor invites his pupils to write a composition 
upon the subject, 1 cdnnot do otherwise than express what they feel and 
believe to be right. If the opinions expressed by the pupil are unpalatable to 
the Professor, he has “ng i himself to thank for it. It is a mischievous and 
nnical attempt to stifle freedom of opinion on the part of young men. to punish 
them for opinions innocently formed and frankly expressed. The student in 
question has, since the occurrence of the above — ome entitled, we learn, 
to a University scholarship; and it is a thousand pities that so promising a young 
man should: be subjected to the soul-crushing despotism of foreign teachers.” 
Writing on this subject, New India, of the 18th October, remarks :—‘+ When 
His Excellency the Governor of Bombay was discoursing last week at the Deccan 
College on the need for students to encourage the habit of independent thinking 
and acting according to their conscience, he could have little suspected that a 
tragedy was being enacted in the aes of a sister presidency, the moral of 
which is to emphasise very pointedly the danger of following His Excellency’s 
advice. . . The most signi t moral of this tragedy is the frame of mind 
exhibited by the Madras Presidency College authorities. From the facts now 
available to the public, it is evident that they have not lost faith in the mailed 
fist theory. They evidentlybelieve that the hest way to set right the ways of 
our young men is to inflict on them dire penalties if they give expression to 
what they really feel. The inevitable effect of the Presidency College incident 
will be to compel the students to conceal their views in all statements which 
have a chance of reaching the ears of their expert professors, in other words, 
to practice the fine art of ny Pocrisy in such matters These experts are 
endeavouring to suppress with a high-hand all such expressions of honest opinion, 
and extracting apologies and other statements from the terrified youths which no 
fair-minded perso The need of the hour 


ron will ever dream of demanding. . 
is not to develup in our young the tendency to stiffle or hide their nobler instincts. 
It may be that some are misied into entertaining extravagant ideas, if they are, 
the antidote is persuasion and not the use of the mailed fist. 

„We cannot speak with restraint of the conceit and the heartlessuess of the 
‘experts’ who have scored this triumph over the honest, helpless young man. 


Madras, 
Oct. 17th, 1917. 


New IIIA, 
Madras, 
Oot. 18th, 1917. 
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Neither can we contemplate without the ‘utmost sympathy the position of the- 


bright young man, who has been made to suffer unjustly in his self-respect and 


his patriotism. ” | 
| (Y General. | 
2. The West Coast Spectator, of the 9th October, remarks : —‘‘ We do not 
believe that India is ready for Home Rule. In fact, 
Home Rule for India. 


we do not think that we would be, even fifty years 
hence. Those who have eyes to see and ears to hear, who are not hypnotised by 


travelling orators and emotional mystics or self-seeking political adventurers and 


those who are not charmed by or bear the music of the spheres, can come to no 
other conclusion. H India gets Home Rule to-morrow and the ‘ bi-colour’ 
courts the breeze from the ‘ battlements’ of Adyar, we believe our friend Kunholan 
of Ernad would be the first to salute the flag. He would probably regard the 
flag as a signal for a spree on his own account, a raid into some adjoining Brahman 
village to be ended with a maulood in the local temple. We * hope that our 
deluded people would open their eyes before it is too late and break loose from 
the pernicious leadership of political quacks who proclaim the virtues of the 
nostrums from every house-top as panacea for all ills the body politic is suffering 


from.” 


8. The Wednesday Review, for the week ending 10th October, writes:— 

; ‘¢ Divided we stood, united we fell’ would be the 

The Congress Presidentship. —_ 1 ogt likely exclamation of those who are responsible 
for the compromise which has resulted in the election of Mrs. Besant as the Presi- 


dent of the next Congress when they come to realise the magnitude of their 


blunder. . . ‘The President should be one in whom the Government have 
confidence, and whose representations will carry weight with them. There is no 
use in pretending that Mrs. Besant answers in any particular to this description of 
a Congress president, and by electing her as the President the Calcutta Reception 
Committee have woefully minimised the chances of the representations made at 
the next Congress receiving due consideration at the’ hands of the Government. 
It is hard to imagine a more deplorable piece of political folly. A Congress held 
under such auspices will stand condemned in the eyes of the Government and of 
the more thoughtful section of the. people.” , 


4. The Non-Brahman, for the week ending 14th October, states: —“ Indian 
journalism reached its lowest ebb when the Hindu 
abused the Panchamas who had assembled at the 
Spur Tank under the leadership of Rao Bahadur Tyagaraya Chettiyar and Dr. 
M. Nayar as rag-tags, bob-tails, apaches and the rest. Because Doctor Nayar 
and Mr. 'l'yagaraya Chettiyar led the movement, and the presence of Brahman 
imps resulted in a chucker out’, the Panchamas are abused, Doctor Nayapis said 
to — ‘found his level’, and language which the scavengers may use is used 
against respected politicians. Thanks to Mrs. Besant, we have had new 
journalism. To abuse and revel in dirt, and when the object is gained, circulation 
increases and the Government is forced to accept her word’, to suddenly appeal 
to the Benares audience for moderation! Mrs. Besant appealing for moderation! 
Can she escape reaping the whirlwind, she who sowed the wind? We live in 
strange times, indeed, when topsy turvydom prevails and Mrs. Besant sits on the 
throne and Lord Chelmsford plays the Mani Ayyar to praise her for her ‘ remark- 
able activities’. The Hindu abuses the labourers ag apaches. And leaders are 
held up to scorn. And these are said to be the preludes for self-government ! ” 


5. The Non-Brahman, for the wa ending 7 October, observes:— It is 
33 a pity that a responsible association, as we have no 
2 Non-Brahman Associa- doubt the Madres' Fresideney Association is, should 
b ; have stooped to vulgar abuse of a sister association, 

whose objects and ideals are at least as high ‘as its own. We are told that the 
South Indian Peoples’ Association does not represent the masses. Does the Madras 
Presidency. Association represent forty millions? Will ‘any responsible leader of 
the association come forward to deny that it is not a Brahman-engineered Home 


Rule organisation—of course Mrs. Besant has becothe respectable, and there is 


The Panchama revolt. 
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nothing in Home Rule when Lord Chelmsford is seen on his knees before the 
avatar of Bharata. Mata cherishing her ‘ word’ and certifying to her ‘remarkable 
activities. 


6. Justice, of the 17th —— Nie following: —“ The Hindu has of late 
2 vere | en studying the manifestations of what it is 
Political delirium pg pleased to call the inebriate press. The study of 
inebriety must have been very Jose, for last night under the title of His master’s 
voice it comes out with a leading article which exhibits unmistakable symptoms 
ot political delirium tremens. It classes the Morning Post of London with the 
tter-press. Men may differ from the views of such great newspapers as the 
Times, the Morning Post and the Daily Telegraph, but that is no justification for 
calling them the gutter- press. If the Morning Post is of the gutter, where could 
any one locate the Hindu in the drainage system of Madras ? We are very 
lad to see however a statement made by the Hindu that ‘we are not aware that 
immediate Home Rule in its complete use is advocated by any sane politician 
in India.’ Neither are we. But we were only sorry to see a sudden increase in 
insanity in India amon politicians, some of whom are our personal friends. We 
hope that the sober influence of the visit of the Setretary of State will decrease 
the percentage of lunacy among politicians.” 

In an article under the heading“ The Psychology of the Brahman mind,” 
Justice, of the 19th October, says:—‘ A couple of days ago we questioned the 
accuracy of the classification by our contemporary, the Hindu, of the Morning Post 
among the gutter press. Yesterday our contemporary replied with the statement 
‘If our contemporary considers that the methods of the Daily Mail and the 
Morning Post are such as entitle them to be called great newspapers we wish our 
contemporary joy of its journalistic \deals’. We did not call the Daily Mail a 
great newspaper. We did call the Mo?ping Post a great newspaper and mentioned, 
along witli the Morning Post, the Times and the Daily Telegraph. We do not know 
why our contemporary bracketted the Daily Mail and the Morning Post together. 
They are entirely two different classes of journals. . The Hindu persists in 
including the Morning Post among the gutter press and says that tastes differ. 
The gentleman who kissed the pig is reported to have made the same observation. 
It is not a question of taste 40 much as the insight we get into the psychology of 
the Brahman mind. Ihe Morning Post, an English newspaper of longstanding, 
the organ of the Britta aristocracy and the old governing classes, which has 
maintained the high traditions of British journalism, is called a gutter paper by a 
Brahman, because it is opposed to the Brahman view of In lian politics and shatters 
the Brahman ideal of a British politician. Side by side with this condemn- 
ation of the Morning Post to the gutter, you have to consider the elevation of the 
apologist of Leadbeater to divinity. Mrs. Besant, a few years ago, came in for 
attack at the hands of the Hindu scarcely less severe than what the Morning Post 
has suffered. But the voluntary offer of Mrs. Besai to pull the Brahman chestnut 
out of the fire has made a goddess of her with the big umbrella and the Vedic 
hymns and all the other paraphernalia of the Hindu idea of divinity. The only 
standard by which it is to be decided as to whether one is to be elevated to heaven 
or relegated to the gutter is whether the individual agrees or disagrees with the 
Hindu. At all events with these side lights thrown on the psychology of 
the Brahman mind, it would be dangerous for others, who do not belong to this 
sacred sect, to permit them to wield any political power over the vast mass of the 
people of this country.” 


17. The following appears in che West Coast Spectator, of the 16th October :— 
„A contemporary asks the question why Mr. Gandhi 


me. G. . Gent is not under the lime-light, and why he does not 
receive so much public attention as Mrs. Besant. The answer is simple. Mr. 


Gandhi is not an emotional litician and has the inconvenient knack of calling a 

de a spade; and his methods of agitation are different from those of Mrs. 
sant. And, further, he does not travel in reserved upper class compartments on 
railways. and in luxurious motor-cars. He does not, moreover, pander to the 
- Vanity of the le whose luxury and indifference to, the condition of the 
untouchables and the fallen he has unequivocably condemned.” 


JSuerics, 
Oot. 17th, 1917. 


— 
Oct. 19th, 1917. 


Wir Coast 
Srrora ron, 


A0, 
Oct. 16th, 1917. 


J usticr, 


Oot. 19th, 1917. 
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8. Justice, of the 19th October, writes: “ In his statement made before the 
House of Commons, the Secretary of State for India 
The release of Mrs. Besant. gays, in regard to the release of Mrs. Besant and 
her associates, that the course followed in no way constituted a criticism of the 
action of the Madras Government. We have no right to question the intention of 
the Secretary of State. But what is the effect of the action taken by Mr. Montagu 
and the Government of India? Does any intelligent and impartial observer in 
India think that by what they have done in this nfatter the a ary and prestige 


of the Madras Government have not been lowered? . Even the man in the 
village in this country does not fail to realise the effect of the action taken. If he 


had any doubt what Mr. Besant’s followers have been doing after her release to 


make her a heroine, a martyr and a goddess has completely removed it. The 


story is told that when an innocent villager was shown the stamp with Mrs. 


Besant’s effigy on it, possibly with a view to get his signature for the Home Rule 
manifesto, he enquired whether she was the same Europern lady who defeated the 
Madras Government. No speeches in Parliament, no assurances to the contrary, 


can remove this EN . . Mrs. Besant is not the people of India. She 


is doubtless the leader of a noisy sect. But the bulk of the people of this country 
have nothing to do with her. If in the benefits of the new V all the interned 
Indians were included we could have seen the wisdom of the step taken. By 
releasing Mrs. Besant and her friends alone and that in the way it has been done, 
not only has the position of the Madras Government been visibly weakened, but 
mischievous agitators of every class ha ve received an encouragement. Wh 
was Mr. Montagu so anxious about Mrs. Besant? What induced him to think 
that if her co-operation was secured there would be a tranquil atmosphere in India? 
What about the Indians? Are they of no consequence? Is it because their 
friends did not make so much noise that he ignored them?“ 
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VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


I.—Forerien Po.itics. 


9. The Liva-ul-Jslam, of the 11th October, reproduces the comments of the 
Hindu Nesan of the 6th idem on this subject, 
abstracted in paragraph 6 of Report No. 41 of 1917. 
10. Referring to the havoc, wrought by the recent cyclone and flood in Japan 
and China, respectively, the Yogakshemam, of the 
Cyclone and flood in Japan 19th October, observes :—It seems as if nature, by 
and China. ber 9 of cyclone and flood, were punishing 
Japan and China for their imitation of Germany und other European Powers, who 
are destroying the world by inviting her forces to their aid. 


The war. 


II.—Houg ADMINISTRATION. 


(d) Education. 


11. Adverting to the repeal of the order issued by the Government of 
Stadente and polities. ombay prohibiting students of Law College from 
attending political meetings, especially those con- 
vened by Home Rulers, the Swadesamitran, of the 10th October, observes :—We 
will say that this is a step in the right direction. The order relating to other 
students, however, still continues to be in force. Apart from the consideration 
whether the real object is gained by prohibiting students from attending political 
meetings and requiring heads of institutions to see that students do not attend 
such meetings, it is quite certain that much affliction is caused to the students b 
such an order. Every one is aware that strong exception has been taken in all 
the provinces to this order. We will, therefore, reiterate once again that it will 
betoken wise statesmanship on the part of the authorities to cancel this strange 
order in response to public feeling in this matter. 


Referring to the repeal, by the Government of Bombay, of the order 

** issued by them prohibiting Law College students 
Students and politics. from attending Home Rule meetings, the Lokopakari, 
of the 15th October, suggests that a similar action may be adopted by the other 
provincial Governments as well, seeing that the repeal of orders affecting college 
students would give satisfaction to all. 


The Prapaachamitran, of the 16th October, reproduces the above. 


12. The Dravidan, of the 13th October, reproduces 1 Tamil pe 8 of 
mess BAP an article appearing in Justice on this subject in 
Education in India. its issue of the 10th idem. 


13. The Swadesamitran, of the 15th October, publishes in Tamil, from the pen 

of its own correspondent, the substance of an 

1 address to students by address by Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao to students 

V. F. Madhava Ro. = delivered at the Town Students’ Literary Union, 

133 on the 18th idem. This speech appears in extenso in the Hindu of the 
th idem. : 


14. The Sivadesamitran, of the 10th October, reproduces in Tamil the substance 
of a lecture — ~ 8 ot ect by a: * 
Al Nati Wood, of the Theosophica ucational Trust, a 
tion er e e erer Labore, on the 9th — as it appears in the Hindu 
of the 10th idem. 
The Lokopakari and the Prapanchamitran, of the 15th and 16th October, 
respectively reproduce the above. 


Lava-ct-lenam, 
Madre, 
Ost. 11th, 1927. 


Yooaxeusmam, 
Trichar, 
Oct. 12th, 1917. 


SwapmsaniTRaw, 
Madras, 
Oct. 10th, 1917. 


Loxor Akan, 


Oct. 16th, 1917. 


PRaPANCHAMITRAR, 
Madras, 
Oct. 16th, 1917. 


Dravinan, 
Madras, 
Oct. 13th, 1917. 
SwaDESaMITRax, 


Madras, 
Oct. 15th, 1917. 


SwaDEsaMITRAN, 


Madras, 
Oct. 10th, 1917. 


LoxoraKagr, - 


Madras, 
Oct. 15th, 1917, 
PraraNCHamITRAN, 


Madras, 
Oct. 16th, 1917. 


19. Adverting to the . 8 


PRAPABCHAMITRAN, 
Madras, 
Oct. 16th, 1917. 


Ampunararaixa, 20. The Andkrapatrika, of the 11th October, refers to the announcement that 
Oot, 11th, 1917. 3 the Government have ‘clesed 
The Tenali-Repalli railway. railway under the provisions of the Defence of India 
Act, and remarks :—The people cannot but put up with some troubles on 


of the war. 


His 


' 
' 


a years. Why should 
brought into create a confusion 
the British capital has come. into 
i the Government. 


wing any- 
ia only with humanitarian 
some Anglo-Indians thifik that 
self-government, they will drive 
Is it fair on their part to think 
have been till now ? 
well the benefits ve derived from British capital. 
the feelings of the British. The real feur of the 
ir-inordinate influence will be reduced. It is to hide 
indulging in vain dreams. 

ing of the Bombay Euro Association held on the 
ig October 1917, 2 of the 15th” 


— 4 
er speech 
. Wardlaw Milne, we appreciate the tenor of the speech. 
that it was most 3 to consider about the introduction of political 
in thi during this period of war. When future reforms are being 
w in England and other countries, which are the direct sufferers 
the war, it is somewhat strange that this objection should be raised in India. 
one will venture to assert that the consideration of political reforms now will 
change the course of the war. The only idea of the lo-Indians is that, by 
offermg such an excuse, the unpalatable solution of a complicated problem may be 
postponed for some time. The statement of Mr. Milne that he has no objection 
whatever to the introduction of moderate and reasonable reformis deserves careful 
consideration. But what are these reforms? It can immediately be stated that 
they are not what have been by our politicians. The Anglo-Indians 
themselves are not now in a position to say what these reforms are; for Indians 
of such moderate views as will be acceptable to these Anglo-Indians have not yet 
an ta take part in politics. Considering the cleverness with which the Anglo- 
Indians have till now been safeguarding their prestige, influence and rights, there 
is nothing surprising in their proclaiming themselves now to be the champions of 
the masses. Until a spirit of mutual confidence was created between the Hindus 
and the Muhar „ these were patting the latter on their back. As long as 
our 2 ney sh — 2 —— 1 e were praising the 
moderates.. Now ese devices have failed, have to get a par 
favourable to them and they have suddenly 1 me L 


begun to evince a thy and 

love for the poorer classes. We would we — ,, — 
_.Givardian that it is a futile argument 
Ss 


adduced by the bureaucrats here that the 


— 
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uneducated masses are quite contented with their condition, and that therefore no 
weight need be attached to the clamour of a few educated persons, who are the dis- 
appointed lot. We need mot add anything more. We doubt whether these 
ausible arguments xed by the Anglo-Indians show that they are making 
upes of themselves or that want to dupe others. However this may be, those 
in England will surely not be deceived by this and that is all that we want. It is 
in that portion of the speech of Mr. Milne, where he says that the Anglo-Indians 
would not permit their stake in the trade, the commerce, the industry and the 
Government of this country to go unrecognised or disregarded, that the secret 
motive of the Anglo-Indians has been incautiously laid bare to us. Mr. Milne 
bases the rights of the Anglo-Indians on the conquest of India by the East India 
Company. But our readers should note that when the Crown took over the 
Government of the country from this company, they set a money value upon all 
the privileges of the company and paid them off. Therefore a claim based on 
privileges enjoyed before the advent of British rule cannot hold water. Others 
can never Claim better privileges in India than the Indians. The Indians have a 
rior right in xy administfation and wealth of India. May the Anglo-Indians. 
ow this soon 


26. In commenting upon the proceedings of this session, the Swadesamiiran, 1 — 
a . of the 11th October, observes:—We hope the oc. 11 h, 1917. 
The Joint Session of the 2 Vicéroy will note the spirit of the resolution passed 
8 by this session recommending the release of Messrs. 
Muhammad Ali and Shaukat Ali. It has been 
pointed out that the conclusion arrived at by the Government about the attitude 
of Mr. Muhammad Ali is not a correct one, that no danger will accrue from his- 
release and that it will increase the loyalty of all classes of people. Therefore 
the Government should not think that this affair has been settled in a way, and 
that it will be | to their dignity if their decision is changed. Their 
release is demanded by the people throughout the country. Judging from facts 
published till now, the an of the Government seems to have been arrived 
at on wrong information. peace wished for by the Government can prevail 
in the country only if, instead of persisting in their present conclusion, they take 
courage from the fact bat to err is human and release these as well as others who 
have been interned fo? political reasons. Next coming to the committees appointed 
to prepare an address to be presented to Mr. Montagu and a draft memorandum 
in support of the reform scheme to bé submitted to him, —— importance was 
given to old workers in selecting the members of these ttees and an appre- 
hension was entertained in the case of some. There is room for us to doubt 
whether a committee nomituated, under such circumstances, will discharge its duty 
of drafting the memorandum satisfactorily. The members of this committee are 
not allin the same place and Mr. \Montaga ~will be here in December. As the 
time before us is very short, we would suggest that, in order to draft the memo- 
randum in the best manner each ey the committee should note down his 
opinion on every subject and that all members should approve of the memorandum _ 
at one sitting. a 
27. The Hindu Nesan, of the 11th October, dwells upon the desirability of H fsa" 
Pilots levying a tax on pilgrims, which will be ‘paid oct. Iich, iz: 
ilgtim tax. without the least demur, by the 1 of 
o several places where pilgrims gather on festive opcasions, and, justifying it on 
the ground that the local oe er, who is already sufficiently ground down by 
taxation, cannot fairly be asked to contribute to the maintenance of sanitation 
and other measures necessitated by a large concourse of outsiders on a particular 
occasion or occasions, instances the case of Tirupati, where the prayer of the 
on pilgrims has not be.n grauted by the Govern- 
municipality to wait until the District Municipalities Act is 
The paper adds that it is merciless on the part of the Government to 
make the burden of taxation on the ple of Tirupati a most unbearable one, 3 
and, describing the statement of the Government that the people of Tirupati are se 


also benefi the gathering of ilgrims there as a meaningless excuse offered 
for the outa: Shears that the 25 benefit accruing to the people from these 


pilgrims is the contagious diseases they leave behind them. 
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28. ssamitran, of the 12th October, reproduces in Tamil from the 
1 sf 7 aug . 3 Bengales the speech delivered by Mr. C. R. Das as 
The release of the Muslims the chairman of a public meeting held at Calcutta 
interned. | on the 6th, idem to demand the release of Messrs. 
Muhammad Ali, Shaukat Ali and others. This speech is published in extenso in 
the Hindu of the same date. 4 a ag Whaat | 
The same paper, in its issue of the 12th and 13th October, publishes the 
roceedings of a public meeting held at Negapatam, under the’ auspices of the 
focal Home Rule League and of those held at Vellore and Madura on the 7th and 
11th idem, respectively, at each of which a resolution was passed praying for the 


. 


release of these interned persons. 


In commenting the observations made by Khan Bahadur Safdar Husain 
. Sahib as the president of the public meeting held 
Release of the Muslims interned. at Madras on the 8th October under the auspices 
of the Madras Muslim League, to pray for the release of Messrs. Muhammad Ali 
and Shaukat Ali, the Hindu Nesan, of the 10th October, says that these observa- 
tions are worthy of the notice of His Excellency the Viceroy, and insists on 
the necessity of a deputation, as proposed at the above meeting, consisting of 
representatives selected from the several provinces, to wait upon His Exeellency 
the Viceroy in this connection. , | 
The Liva-ul-Islam, of the — L ae the peg 1 4 
1 ublic meeting held at Tanjore on the 3rd October 
Release of the Muslim interned. 1917, harwem # auspices af the lerl Wks ale 
League, for this purpose, referred to in the second sub-paragraph of paragraph 29 
of the above report. : 


The Mahavikata Dutan, of the 18th October, reprodaces from the Swadesa- 
mitran, of the 9th idem, the Tamil version of the comments of the Englishman on 
the h delivered by Mr. C. R. Das as the president of a public meeting held 
at Calcutta on the 7th idem to demand the release of these interned persons, 
referred to in sub-paragraph 6 of paragraph 29 of Report No. 41 of 1917. 


A Muhammadan correspondent writing from Shimoga to the Swadesa- 
| : mitra, of the 1 October, characterises as 
e 3 of the Muslims improper the reply of the Government of India to 
. the interpellation of the Hon ble Mr. Jinnah on tliis 
subject, and, advocating continuous agitation in respect of the release, observes:— 
From what the mother of these Muslim brothers says, it is clear that they have 
been interned for no proper reasons. Let us grant for a while that the reply of 
the Government is proper. If these interned persons really wanted to help 
Turkey in the great war now raging in Europe, they could have advised and 
prevented the Indian Muhammadans from proceeding to the front. But, on the 
other hand, these Indian Muhammadans have, in loyalty to their Government, 
sacrificed their lives in large numbers in victoriously fighting against the ‘lurks 
in Mesopotamia irrespective of their religious ‘sentiments. Our benign Govern- 
ment, though aware of this, have, by their action in respect of the internment of 
these Muhammadan brothers, plunged all the Mussalmans in this country in a sea 
0 misery E. roused the Seolings. of aren, the patient ey. 3 5 low, * 
ese Circumstances, can it i t the re iven in the Imperia islative 
Council on this subject is a proper one ? 4 da ia 
The Swadesamitran, of the 15th October, publishes in Tamil the proceed- 
Release of the Muslim interned. 1288 of a public meeting held at Mayavaram on the 
: _ 13th idem, under the auspices’ of the local Home 
Rule League, when resolutions are said to have been passed demanding the 
immediate release of Messrs. Mubammad Ali and Shoukat Ali, and taking excep- 
tion to the action of the Chief Commissioner of the Central Proviness in refusing 
non to the Hon’ble Mr. Razi Ali, to visit the interned persons as their 
adviser. i : | : 
The Hitatarini, of the 7th rig says:—The Indians are disappoi 2 
Tho release of the in _ in their expectation that Mr. Muhammad Ali an 
N e ee, bis brother would be released along with Mrs, Besant. 
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To secure their release and to maintain the independence of the Indians, we 
have no other go than to have recourse to the same great power that has been the 
cause of the release of Mrs. Besant and others. ep 


The Desamata, of the 10th October, says:—Mr. Muhammad Ali and his 
ö brother promised that they would never descand 
The ien en. to anything but constitutional agitation. But in 
the promise they said they would keep allegiapce to their Muhammadan religion. 
The Government 0 some strange construction upon it, and, out of fear, have not 
released them. The Indian Muhammadan army: is fighting against the Turks on 
behalf of our Emperor, and so the Government, we think, need not suspect these 
Moslem leaders. If they suspect them at all, they will do well to aseertain their 
views plainly, and avoid giving pain of mind to the Muhammadans just at a time 
when the whole of India is happily expecting the visit of Mr. Montagu. We hope 
the Government will set the brothers at liberty and satisfy both the Indians and 
the Muhammadans. | 3 


29. The Swadesamitran, of the 13th October, reproduces in Tamil from the 

Mischief in Indi Pioneer of Allahabad the comments of the Morning 

egen ger PEN Post of England about Mr. Montagu in its leader 
under this heading. These comments appear in the Hindu of tlie same date. 


30. In reproducing the remark of the Superintendent of Archæological 
| 5 department in his report on the working of that 
Place of ‘Indian mute in the department, that the educated Indian knows much 
nn more of the history and architecture of Greece or 
Rome than of those of his own country and that, if Indians are to actively partici- 
pate in the administration of their country, this condition should be removed and 
greater importance attached in these days of light and wisdom to. arcliæological 
research, the Swadesamitran, of the 12th October, reiterates once again its obser- 
vation, that the system of education now in force in this country is not adapted 
to the requirements of the people and that there are not proper facilities for 
gaining a knowledge of the history of the country, and adds—This is the remark 
made by a Government officer himself. See how strange it is that the Indians 
should be made to learn the Histories of Greece and Rome, while facilities are not 
afforded to them for the study of the history and architecture of their own 
country, just as a man, without learning the constitution of his own body and 
home, should be required to learn that of others. 


31. In the course of a leaderette on the postmen’s strike in Bombay, the 

W Hindu Nesan, cf the 10th October, characterises as 
x 3 wise the action of the Postmaster-General, Madras, 
in having given & personal hearing to the grievances of the Madras postmen and 
submitting certain recommendations to the Director-General of Posts and Tele- 
graphs with a view to redress their grievances, and observes that he has, by his 
thoughtful action, averted a similar strike of the postmen in Madras and saved 
thereby considerable inconvenience to the public. 


52. The Swadesamitram, of the 12th October, writes :—Anglo-Indians of the 

; : type of the editor of the Madras Mail gloat on the 

12 two parties among the impression that they. have created two parties among 
0 0 us. The national party, which has been in existence 

for a long time, is spread throughout India and comprises many races and classes. 
The other party consists of a company with about 300 members and a few of its 
followers as well as some Anglo-indians. ‘Though the Home Rule party is sympa- 
thised with by a large section of the public, the persistent opposition of the 
bureaucrats and the Anglo-Indians, who do not belong to it, to the grant of Home 
Rule to Indians necessitated the Home Rule propaganda being pushed throughout 
the country oy establishing Home Rule Leagues. Seeing that this strengthened 
the cause of the Home Rule agitation, many Anglo-Indians began to take steps to 
obstruct it. As their Opposition would make 54. naturally conclude that they 
are averse to giving up their authority, they found it necessary to make it appear 
that there was * to Home Rule among the Indians themselves. Though 


the Madras Mail itself admits that those Indians, who are alleged to be against | 
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le, have not interfered much in politics till now, it decided to find out 

— 2 and make the Anglo-Indians join with them. As 4 result of this, 
our readers are aware that a party is being 1 into existence against Home 
Rule. ‘he main ground on which many of the bureaucrats and other Anglo- 
Indians clamoured for the suppression of the Home Rule movement was that it 
would endanger the public peace. But this movement has not till now led to the 
creation of a feeling of hatred or the commission of riots, nor will it ever do so. 
Now what is the policy adopted by the opposite party, which declared our peaceful 
agitation for the release of Mrs. Besant to be dangerous? The Madrae Mail 
suggested that an attempt should be made to drive away the Secretary of State for 
India from his office, and that the Anglo-Indians should resign their seats in the 
Legislative Councils and other appointments, thereby making the administration 
impossible. Besides this, the agitation carried on by a few Indians in this Presi- 
dency in the name of the non-Brahmans, who are against Home Rule, is tending 
to create a spirit of hatred and mischief. Let us now see how far this anti-Home 
Rule agitation is capable of promoting public peace. The statement of the Collector 
of Coimbatore on the information of the police, that the flying of the Home Rule 
flag would lead to riots on the part of those who were against Home Kule, shows 
which party is calculated to disturb public peace. How about the smashing of the 
windows of the Home Rule shop in Madras, the assault on Mr. Deobhanker 
by some soldiers during his travel from Madras to Bombay, the rough handling of 
some Brahmans by the Panchamas recently at Egmore, and such other incidents? 
These are all doubtless acts contrary to law. Nevertheless, those who commit 
such acts scem to be emboldened by an impression that the law would not be 
enforced against them. Doctor Nayar and his following have the support of the 
Anglo-Indians like the editor of the Madras Mail. As the Matl makes a show of 
supporting the local Government, ordinary people may believe that the latter 
reciprocate the feeling. ‘Though, in spite of the want of sympathy on the part 
of the Government for the Home Rule agitation and the party connected with it, 
the ufficials would not 1 ** the commission of unlawful acts to the detriment 
of that party, it should be noted that there is room for the creation of a wrong 
impression. Several statements are attributed to the speakers at the Panchama 
meeting held in the Spur Tank, which are capable of inciting the audience to act 
of violence against the Brahmans. If this is true, we will ask whether the officers 
who take down shorthand notes at every Home Rule meeting, have reported 
these speeches to the Commissioner of Police, and we would like to know what 
action the Commissioner has taken on it. The mischievous tendency created in 
the minds of the Panchamas by the speeches delivered on that day and the 
conduct of that party cannot be ignored. Some Panchamas seem to be giving 
trouble to the Brahmans in Egmore and other places, and petition signed by 40 
residents in Egmore have been sent to the Commissioner of Police. hat action 
are the authorities going to take? ‘Though the speech of Mr. Anchas shows that 
the intelligent among the Panchamas did not allow themselves to be deceived on 
that day, there is the doubtless fact that there are many in this city, who, for 
a small income or even in fun, will commit fanatical acts and that inciting these 
against Home Rule, without telling them what is meant by it, will lead to a dis- 
turbance of public peace. It may be that some officials do not like the demand 
of the Indians for reforms in view to Home Rule. But there is no connection 
whatever between their individual opinion and the performance of their duties. 
The granting of reforms or denying them depends upon the will of the British 


Parliament. -It is the duty of the authorities in India to protect all the subjects 
of the King-Emperor. : 


; 3 2 33. The Dravidan, of the 12th October, repro- 
eee 2. duces, in Tamil, the substance of the comm hw 3 of 
| Justice of the 6th October, under this heading. 


84. The World Advertiser, of the 1st October, reproduces the comments of the 


ee eee Lokopakari of the same date on this subject, which 


: are Symon in paragraph 68 of Report No. 40 of 
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35. The World Advertiser, of the lst October, reproduces the comments of the 


. nee for Govern- Lokepakuri of the same date on this subject 
—— ig abstracted in paragraph 73 of the same report. 


36. The Liva-ul-/slam, of the 11th October, reproduces the comments of the 
Swadesamitran of the 6th idem about the nomina- 
Mr. Muhammad Ali. 


All-India Muslim League to be held in December next, which are abstraeted in 
paragraph 46 of Report No. 41 of 1917. . | 


87. The Mahavikata Dutan, of the 13th October, also reproduces the Tamil 
version of the comments of Lord Sydenham on this 
subject appearing in the Swadesamitrar of the 9th 
October, and referred to in paragraph 27 of the above report. 


38. A correspondent to the Swadesamitran, of the 10th October, refers to the 
statement of His Excellency the Viceroy, in the 

The condition of skin mer- course of his recent speech in the 3 Legisla- 
chants in South India. tive Council, that the skin merchants in India are 
now carrying on a vigorous business and that it is due to the work of the 
Munition Board and its branches and observes:—The above statement may 
create an impression that the skin merchants and tanners are now having a very 
favourable time of it and are making such huge profits as to make good the loss 
incurred by them two years back owing to a fall in price in the London market. 
Though we ardently wish that the words of the representative of our Emperor 
may prove true, the real state of affairs now is anything but agreeable to us. 
Our hands are tied up almost completely by Acts, rules and regulations and very 
soon we may have, of necessity, to close our godowns, depriving thousands of our 
workmen and their families of their means of livelihood. First, let us consider 
about the trade in hides. The export of tanned hides to England has now been 
prohibited by the Government and they insist on their being sold to themselves, 
at prices fixed by the officers appointed for the purpose. It is found very 
difficult to make these officers accept the quality of the hides presented to them. 
As, however, there is no enactment fixing the price of raw hides, we have to 
purchase these hides at great cost and incur heavy loss thereby. The lot of 
those trading in sheep skins is even more pitiable. An order of the Government 
of India, dated the 28th April 1917, insists on all skins under tannage on the date 
being removed from the tanning operation within 20 days. According to the old 
methods followed by us, it takes 45 days to tan skins and so skins had to be 
removed from tannage, while they were not yet completely tanned. Skins so 
removed and raw ones purchased by us for tannage are now rotting in a corner 
of our godowns. When even well-tanned skins get depreciated in value after a 
few days, it need not be pointed out that these half-tanned ones are only a dead 
weight on us. This order is sure to ruin us completely, and we rely upon the 
benign Government to spare us the misery by cancelling it. Under existing 
conditions, untanned skins may be exported, and this helps countries like France 
and America to purchase these skins from here and get them tanned there, thereby 
increasing the profits they are already making in this trade. Thus the 
restrictions against tanning and the export of tanned hides have resulted in 
depriving Indian merchants of their profits, transferring them to foreign 


The release of Mrs. Besant. 


countries, which still carry on the business with raw hides obtained from here, 


and thousands of workmen of their means of livelihood. Let us hope that the 
Viceroy will soon remedy this state of affairs, for we take it from his speech that 
he appreciates our services. 

The Hindu Nesan, of the 18th October, also dwells at length upon the hard- 
ships resulting to skin merchants in this country from the orders of the Govern- 
ment prohibiting the export of hides and the tanning of skins and pointing out 
that, besides the. merchants dealing in hides and 8 * those that have entered 
into vontract with them for applying tanning barks also suffer much by the 
aforesaid orders of the Government, observes that, though it ye not be possible 
for the Government of India to redress the grievances referred to above 
completely, they are bound to remedy the state of affairs as much as possible. 
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‘timp Xesax, 39. Adverting to the communiqué of the Government of India issued to the 
nei ie corer — effect, that Mr. Montagu and the Viceroy will visit 
~~, Ook. '18th; 1087. Mr. Montagu’s visit. Bombay between the 24th December 1917 and the 


anuary 1918, the Hindu Nesan, of the 14th October, reproduces in Tamil 

— 1 of the Indian Social Reformer, which invites the attention of the 

Viceroy to the fact that, as the session of the Indian National Congress and 

several other important conferences will be held at Calcutta during this period, 

great political leaders will find it hardly possible to go to Bombay to meet the 

Secretary of State, and suggests the desirability of the Secretary halting at 

ks - Calcutta’ during the Christmas, as he can then have an opportunity of meeting 
many of the leaders, who would be present at Calcutta at the time, and the 


— object of his visit to India will thereby be fulfilled. | 
| A, The Andhrapatrika, of the 12th October, says in its jleader :—In pursuance 
r a. tt ll notification of the Government o Madras, 
Oct. 12th, 1917. Mr. Montagu's visit. the representations of the people to Mr. Montagu 
have to reach the Provincial Governments in a month more. In this Presidency, 


a memorial has to be sent regarding the Congress scheme of reforms. The 
Madras Presidency Association are to send a representation regarding separate 
representation. The constitution of a separate Andhra province will form the 
subiect of the address of the Andhras. The Congress scheme of reforms relates 
to the whole of India. The scheme would have been perfect if it had included 
the division of the country on a language basis. As the Andhras, the 
2 Congress and the Madras L Association are pursuing the same goal, 
BE | they will do well to put the money they are going to spend into a common fund 
14 and concentrate all their energy The united strength of the people will then 
17 manifest itself with great foree. The ple will understand that the 
different movements of the country will open themselves into one great national 
current. 


Daavivas, 40. A correspondent, writing to the Dravidan, of the 138th October, reports 
. 1 Mr. P. Varadarajulu Nayudu of Tiruppur to have 
„ A lecture at Sivaganga. spoken at Sivaganga on the 9th idem on the 
condition of India, past and present, and to have made the following observations 

in the course of his speech:—The Government have not allowed the Indian 

people, inclusive of the zamindars, the use of revolvers and guns without a 

license. It is, indeed, they that are responsible for the glifferences in caste and 

| . creed in India. ‘The ancient civilization of this country completely disappeared 
wai | on aceount of the Government and has ceased to be of any use to it. It is, 
| therefore, essential that India should have Home Rule at once, and we should 
a muke united efforts to acquire it. 


Henn Nusaw, 41. The Hindu Nesan, of the 15th October, publishes the proceedings of a 
ö , public meeting held at Tippirajapuram in connec- 
Jee A public meeting at Tippiraja- tion with the celebration of the anniversary of a 
ee. reading-room on the 10th idem under the presidency 

of Rao Bahadur N. Krishnaswami Ayyangar, when Mr. G. Mahalinga Ayyar, the 

Secretary of the Local Home Rule League, is said to have spoken on the condition 

of villages, past and present, the position of village officers and the necessity for 

the establishment of village *. eee Then Mr. E. Suryanarayana Ayyar of 

Tanjore is reported to have addressed the audience on the aims of the two great 

assemblies, viz., the Congress and the Muslim League, in the course of which he is 

stated to have observed that, under the existing constitution of the Legislative 

Council, thé representative members command no influence in the Council and 

that unless these manos are given powers as recommended by the Congress and 

8 _ the Muslim League, the requirements of the country cannot be satisfied, and that 
the people suffer much for want of control over the finance. The President, while 

speaking on the present political situation, is said to have observed that Home 

* Yule can be had only with the co-operation of the villagers and that the number 
of the Indians holding higher offices under Government is considerably low and 
condemning the attitude of the Anglo-Indian papers like the Madras Mail in 
hampering the progress of the Indians by throwing obstacles in the way of their 


1 
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aspirations being realised, exhorted on the necessity for union among the ople 
in connection with the representations to be made to the Secretary of State uring 
his visit to this country. 


42. The Lokopakart, in its leader of the 15th October, strongly deprecating 

any attempt at creating a split among the different 
sections of the Indians especially at the present 
sary: 2 juncture, observes :— As a result of the war. Japan 
is growing in strength in every respect. The Government should come forward 
to place India in a higher position still. But to gain this end, the Indians should 
co-operate with the Government with a desire to ucquire all kinds of rights. 
If, on the other hand, they should go on creating party factions among them- 
selves, their progress will hardly be possible. 


The Prapanchamitran, of the 16th October, reproduces the above. 


Co-operation of Indians neces- 


43. Referring to the incidents which took place at the Panchama meeting 
recently held in the Spur Tank, Madras, on the 7th 
October 1917, when it is said that certain Panchamas 
assaulted some Brahmans and Non-Brahmans, the Lokopakari, of the 15th October, 
writes :—Perhaps the police who were near the scene of occurrence were merely 
witnessing these events. Had they come to the spot immediately, the Panchamas 
would not have committed this act of injustice. The police made no attempt to 
arrest the offenders and the Commissioner of Police came to the place after the 
affray was over and issued instructions to his men. The people can iufer for 
themselves as to who is responsible for this incident, the conveners of the meeting 
or some one else. 


The Prapanchamilran, of the 16th October, also reproduces the above. 


The Panchama meeting, Madras. 


44. Quoting, from the report on the working of the Police department, in this 
| Presidency during the year 1916, certain figures to 
show that a good number of head constables and 
constables are either illiterate or can only sign their names, the Lokopakari and 
the Prapanclamiiran, of the 15th and 16th October, respectively, question the 
possibility of such illiterate men behaving properly towards the people, in the 
discharge of the responsible duties they have taken upon themselves. . 


Illiteracy in the Poiice Force. 


45. Adverting to the proceedings of a conference recently held at Bangalore 
* tot j ac = for the improvement of forests, the Lokopakari and 

n : the Prapanchamiiran, of the 15th and 16th October, 
respectively, observe :-—Several varieties of articles can be manufactured from 
the raw products available in the Indian forests. Our country can advance in 
industries by the manufacture of matches, pencils, paper-pulp, colours and dyes 
and the, Indian workmen, who go to and suffer in foreign countries, can thereby 
find means of livelihood here alone. If the Government and the capitalists in 
our country would bestow their attention on this subject, our country will prosper, 
Foreigners are now carrying away all our raw products and are making large 
profits thereby. 


46. The Swadesamitran, of the 15th October, publishes in Tamil an article 
3 cCiontributed on this subject by Commander Wedg- 
of oy ia the administration wood to the Dzily Dispatch, a western paper, 
; which is reproduced in the Hindu of the same date, 
and observes that the Anglo-Indians and others will do well to ponder over the 
passage with an unbiased mind. es 
47. The Swadesamitran, of the 16th October, in reproducing a statement 
Lord P 3 appearing in the India of London that according to 
entland. the information furnished to the -Weekly Dispatch 
of England by its special correspondent that Lord Pentland is likely.to return 
ome but that his return has no connection whatever with the release of Mrs. 
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nt, observes:—The facts are these. But the readers of the Madras Mail 


will think that Lord Pentland resigns only on account of the release of Mrs. Besant. 
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However this may be, from what the special correspondent saye there is room for 
1 Lord Pentland will continue in his office till the close of 
the war or will be expecting another to be nominated to it very soon. 


The Qaumi Report, of the 8th October, writes: —“ Some foolish persons 
i Lord Pentland, have mono lized the friendship and far-sighted 
His Bxeellency Lord Pentland. policy of His Excellency Lord Pentland and are now 
considering whether His Excellency having suffered defeat in Mrs. Besant’s affair, 
should resign. | 
The editor criticises the views and suggestions of the local contemporaries, the 
Madras Mail, the Hindu and Justice submitted to His Excellency gnd observes— 
We advise our contemporaries to give rest to their thinking minds. 
Sophistic aspiration has no place in the arena of practical politics and the public 
entertain no idea of defeat in their minds. In God's name they should stop their 
preaching and cease disturbing people’s beliefs and sentiments by proving td 
them that enmity, misunderstanding or friction exist between the Viceroy and the 
Governor of Madras. They are concealing the fact in their logical minds: 
With profound respect and due deference we, on behalf of the vast majority 
of the — suggest to His Excellency Lord Pentland that he should not be 
misled by their words. If God forbid! His Excellency were to aet so, 
thousands of .Muhammadans in the Madras Presidency would be extremely sorry 
and it would make it very difficult for his successor. 


48. The Swadesamitran, of the 13th October, reproduces in Tamil a speech 
1 delivered by Mr. B. G. Tilak on Home Rule at 
ome Bak. a meeting held on the 7th idem in the office of the 
Home Rule League, Allahabad, under the presidency of Mrs. Annie Besant, in the 
course of which the following observations occur: — We aspire for Home Rule, 
because it is our birth-right and we now demand that we should ourselves be 
allowed to manage our affairs which is now conducted by others. We do not 
wish for a change of rulers but for a change in the administrators. Those who 
conduct the administration of this country state that they have been appointed 
under the Government of India Acts; but my view is quite different. They are 
only the representatives of the King and not the King himself. The Indians are 
as much the subjects of the King as these administrators. Hence they are also 
the representatives of the King on an equal basis. These officers have indeed 
certain powers given to them by a statute of Parliament and have not usurped 
them irom any body else. If the Parliament should pass another Act and confer 
similar powers on the Indians, the Indians would then occupy the position which 
those officers have at present. If our aspiration is fulfilled, some persons will 
have to give up the positions they have been holding till now. Besides this, there 
would be no other cause A It is now admitted by all that our demand 
for Home Rule is but a one, while the bureaucrats, out of self-interest, 
say that it will take some centuries before we can have it. We know in what 
manner the bureaucrats have ruled India for the past 100 years. They say that 
the Indians cannot govern themselves, organise an army, administer justice or 
measures, they were actually doing these things before. On 

whom rests the ity for this ignorance? Not on the Indians. When 
the bureaucrats came to this country, they took the trouble to restore order from 
the chaos which then prevailed here; and how did’ they effect this? First they 
wrested from us our arms and appropriated for themselves all the important 
administrative powers. Then the progrees in science began to decline, and 
industries 28 disappeared from this country in consequence. They say that 
they have established peace here, but on the other hand they have rendered all 
progress impossible. We must, therefore, clearly represent to Mr. Montagu, 
when he goes over here, our aspirations and grievances and demand, with courage 
and 2 the privileges we require and in doing this, we must take into 
N rhe ’ existence of opponents and work in such a way that our object will 
1 ae above paper reproduces in J'amil the speech delivered by the Hon' ble 
Lr. Jinnah on the same occasion, in the course of which the following observa- 
tions occur :— Not only should we be prepared to receive Mr. Montagu during his 
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visit, but we should also overcome the tliree opponents to the Home Rule 
movement in India so that they may not havethe upperhand. The first opponent 
is the bureaucracy, who belong to a party with narrow views and, having mono- 
polised all the bigh offices for themselves, would not like to part with them. The 
second is the Anglo-Jndian commercial community, who for the past two ceuturies 
have plundered the economic resources of our country. They say thatthey have 
invested large capitals in, trade in this country and that, as long as this investment 
continues, the Indians, the sons of the soil, should continue to be their servants. 
This is indeed preposterous. The third opponent is the military, where all the 
high offices are now in the hands of the British. Wehave to contend with these 
three opponents. It is, therefore, our duty to demolish the monopolies enjoyed 
by these at present and we should do all that lies in our power to gain this ad: 


The Andhrapatrikz, of the 13th October, has 
Rew oo the following in English :— - : 


The question of Home Rule. 
„ A Curious Story. 


„ Catcotta, October 12. 


A correspondent writes to the Amrita Bazar Patrika that certain firms 
and parties in the district of Hooghly as well as in Calcutta have begun inviting 
clerks, menial servants and others in their service to state assent or dissent to the 
statement that they do not want Home Rule, and that they prefer a European to 
an Indian member of Civil Service to be in charge of their district.” 

It also gives a Telugu version of the above on another page. 


The same paper makes the following remarks: —A correspondent to New India 
writes to say that while the patriots are trying to get signatures to the Congress 
scheme of reforms, the opponents are trying to get the signatures of some to 
a memorial opposed tothe scheme. It is said that the Anglo-Indians and the 
Indians that are opposed to freedom are secretly deliberating over the matter. 
A correspondent to the Amrita Bazar Patrika says that certain European firms 
are taking statements from their clerks, etc., as to their views regarding Home 
Rule. The provincial rulers have not left off their hostile attitude towards Home 
Rule when political reforms are about to be considered. Lord Willingdon has 
suggested that those who join the Home Rule League do not act according to the 
dictates of their conscience It is said that the Anglo-Indians in Allahabad will 
meet on the 24th of this month and, after enquiring into the present condition of 
the country brought about by the agitation for Home Rule, inform Mr. Montagu 
of the same. But one thing has to be noted. It may be surmised that the vow 
of the Mail to see that Mr. Montagu is removed from his office has failed. This 
is Why the Anglo-Indians have undertaken to represent their grievances to 
Mr. Montagu. | 


A correspondent to the same paper says:—We have learnt during the past 
three years that we do not make proper endeavours to remove the ignorance of 
the people and inspire new ideals into them. It may now be said that a new era 
has begun. . It is now the opinion of the people that the rule of the bureau- 
cracy is, on the whole, unsatisfactory and not very efficient. The reason for this 
is that they have not granted all our aspirations. Mr. Montagu said in the 
Parliament as follows, addressing the British rulers:—I can emphatically assert 
that your administration of India is very inefficient. It is to be regretted that 
though you are lovers of freedom, you do not grant the wish of the Indians for 
self-oovernment. When the Indians wish to become a great military nation like 
ourselves, why do you not make them such ? 


ANDARAPATRIKA, 
Oct. 13th, 1917. 


The Mukhbir-i-Dakhan, of the 10th October, has an article against the Moxasm1-Daxmus, 


Home Rule pro da in which it mentions 
heme ie the several 8 that are likely to accrue 

from the grant of Home Rule or r i 
The editor throws light on merely the principles of the subject, but reserves 
e expression of his views with reference to the preservation of the rights of the 
community and the maintenance of public peace and order for a future occasion 


Oct. 10th, 1917. 
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to be submitted to his readers when necessity arises. The article concludes with 


Dawn, 


Madras, 
Oot. 16th, 1917. 


SWwaDESAMITRAN, 


Madras, 
Oct, 15th, 1917. 


Hix Do Ngsar, 


Madras, 
Oct. 15th, 1917. 


GBwaDESAMITRAN, 


Madras, 
Oct. 16th, 1917. 


the assertion that, under present conditions Home Rule is not suitable for the 
people of India. ats 

49. In the course of a leader 2 = heading, ae Dravidan, of the 16th 

October, takes exception to a news r supportin 

The Home Rule howl. the Home Rule 3 8 that 
Doctor Nayar and Mr. A. C. Parthasarathi Nayudu made certain statements at the 
recent Panchama meeting held in Egmore, and says that it is really funny that, 
knowing that the innocent Panchamas were unnecessarily teased by the Brahman 
boys, this paper should find fault with persons who have long been working for 
the public good and who command the respect of all. 


„ 50. The Swadesamitran, of the 15th October, reproduces in Tamil a lecture 
: on the necessity fur union and co-operation among 
the Indians to acquire Home Rule, delivered by 
Mr. N. Subba Rao at Allahabad on the 13th idem as it appears in the Hindu of 
the same date. | 


51. The Hindu Nesan, of the 15th October, r 22 that the Madras Bank, 
: the large amount of Government money invested 
The Madras Bank and the ryols. jn which is nothing but what has been 3 as 
taxes from the agriculturists and others in this country, is helpful only to the 
Anglo-Indians in the main and that poor Indians are not able to have loans from 
it at moderate rates of interest, and contrasts the statement said to have been made 
by the president of the bank at its last annual TT that the agents of the 
bank at different centres were helping the ryots materially by advancing loans to 
them and thus releasing them from the hands of the village Sowcars, with a com- 
munication addressed to the local dailies by a Nellore correspondent who says 
that local bankers in different places borrow from the branches of the Madras 
Bank at an easy rate of interest and lend to the ryots at exorbitant rates. 


52. Anent the hardships suffered by the people here on account of the scarcity 
1 of good milk, ghee, etc., the Swadesamitran, of the 
ee 16th October, says: — The main cause of this scar- 
city is the reduction of the number of cattle in the country now, which is 
continuing. Not only are cattle of good breed sent away to foreign countries, but 
buffaloes and cows are neglected by the people after they cease to give milk and 
sold to butchers for a low price. So both these things should be put a stop to. 
Steps should also be taken to foster the breed of cattle. Unless and until such 
measures are adopted and the number of cattle in the country increased, there is 
no possibility of securing a good supply of milk, ghee, etc. Before the Provincial 
Governments take up this question, the municipalities are bound to do their best 
to remedy the existing state of affairs. As we have often pointed out before this, 
the two: remedial measures that can be adopted are the starting of co-perative 
societies for the benefit of cattle owners and the opening of demonstration milk 
farms. For aught we know, the insanitary condition of many towns is due to 
the impure ghee and milk consumed by the people there. So it is necessary on 
the part of every municipality to bestow proper attention on this subject. 


Indian demand. 


SwapzsamirEa®, 53. The Swadesamitran, of the 16th October, contains an article contributed by 


Oct. 16th, 1917. 


ARDHRAPATRIKA, 


Oct. 12th, 1917 


Refiemine the-eulesle. O. Subrahmanya Bharati on the merciless slaughter 

ii of animals by man, in the course of which the 
following observations occur :—It is very necessary to open a school for the 
auimals and improve them. But some may object to this on the ground that 
schools have not yet been opened for all Hindus. But this argument cannot hold 
good"; for we should do our duty. Let us, if possible, start schools for Hindus as 
well. If they will not take advantage of it, we shall open a school for the animals 
and the Hindus and other races may learn a lesson therefrom. He who does 
not reform himself is not competent to go about reforming other creatures. | 


54. The Andhrapairika, ‘of * 29 publishes in Telugu the letter 
eee ania of Sir S. Subrahmanya Ayyar which appears on 
Mr. Shaukat 4. d page 5 of the Hindu, dated the 1 Ich October, under 


the heading ‘the Moslem interned.” 
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55. A correspondent to . er oo the 1 October, says under 

„ e, this heading: — The mischief of the Anglo-Indians 
Anglo-Indian mischief. js daily on the increase. The sanders” are aware 
that only the other day Mr. K. Hanumantha Rao was, while travelling in a train, 
assaulted by an lo-Indian. Even when that event is green in the minds of 
the people, Mr. Deo er, the patriot, was, while going from Madras to Bombay, 
dishonoured by Anglo-Indian soldiers. Which Indian's indignation will not be 
roused when he hears that he was beaten? Which Indian will not think of 
retaliation ? It is difficult.to understand whether the Indians appear to them as 


men or some other animals. We hear that in railway journeys, Indian men and 


women are often dishonoured by such Anglo-Indians. Why should it be said 

that they are dishonoured in South Africa or the Fiji Islands? In this holy 

India itself, such things take place at a time when people are fighting for freedom. 

May the rulers redress this grievance! The Anglo-Indians treat us in an arbitrarys 
manner thinking, perhaps, that they belong to the ruling rac® It is through such 
arbitrary behaviour that the swaray movement is gaining stréngth. 


The Hindu Nesan, of the 15th October, also reproduces in Tamil the 
1 1 99 comments of the Morning Post of England, in its 
ane leader under this heading, on the appointment of 
Mr Montagu as the Secretary of State for India, as they appear in the Hindu 
of the 18th idem. 


The Kistnapairika, of 18th October, says:—When the Anglo-Indians 
The Anglo-Indi hear the expression Home Rule, they behave for- 
: . getting that they belong to the British nation. 
Their cheif business is to drain the wealth of India. The words spoken by the 


President of the Calcutta Anglo - Indian Association betray the selfishness of the 


Anglo-Indians. It is ridiculous that these people to whom their own advantage 
is all important, should now and then pose themselves as friendly advisers to the 
Indians. They say that their outlay of Rs. 750 crores in India is to be regarded 
as more important than the welfare of 300 crores of Indians. 


56. A Mussalman correspondent to the Andhrapatrita, of the |1th October, 
The interana Matis ; writes :—The Hindus as well as the Muhammadans 

ee are sorry that the Muhammadan brothers under orders 
of internment have not yet been released in pursuance of the hopes held out by 
His Excellency the Viceroy in his speech in the Legislative Council. It is the 
duty of every Indian to carry on constitutional agitation and see that the rulers 
release the brothers soon. We exhort the people to resort to passive resist- 


ance if necessary and * ran the Government to release the two Muhammadan 


brothers, who have been doing much good to India politically. 


The Sam, ad Abhyudaya, of the 13th October, in its news columns, 


me writes :—Turkey is now hostile to the British Gov- 
The interned Muslims. ernment. It is difficult to own allegiance to two 
masters who are hostile to each other. It is easy on the other hand to incur the 
hatred of both. ‘The mother of th great men greatly grieved by the confine- 


ment of her children has publicly advised them to give the necessary assurance. 


This advice is unavailing. The condition of these Muslim patriots is indeed most 
e Unless Turkey and the British end their hostilities, neither party 
will believe what they say. However that may be, the people from the Hima- 
layas to Cape Comorin are praying for their release. The Government would do 
well to grant the prayer. * 


57. Under this heading the Andhrapatrika, of the 11th 8 reproduces 

' Mad from the Hindi Punch a cartoon of the Madras 

The ory Of eq me. Mail, which is iu the form of a dog with the expres- 
nion “Mr. Montagu must fly away in its open mouth. 7 


58. Under this heading the Andhrapainke, of the I Ith October, says: — The 
The valour of the Mail Mail writes as follows about the successes that it 

F Mail. has attained till now: —“ We have roused the 
European Association. We constituted a committee in England and have begun 
work. Whether what we have been doing is an exhibition of a drama or not 
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vill be known in a few weeks more. We are waiting for the result with confi- 
14 The threats that have been held out by the Mai till now Have all 
proved vain, as also its challenge that it could by means of a cablegram remove 
Mr. Montagu from his office. . It is to be seen how far its threat of upsetti 
the Parliament will prove true. It is, at any rate, plain that the Mail is doing its 
level best to see that the national aims of the Indians are not fulfilled. There is 
no doubt that the editor of the Mail is receiving help from many of his country- 
men. But what efforts are the Indians putting forth to counteract this? 
The burden of their work lies in the future. . . Had some. leaders gone to 
England and carried on an a itation there, the agitation of the Mail might have 
been counteracted. ‘The * should understand that it is their duty to see 
that England shows a favourable attitude to the aspirations of the Indians. 


Avpunararaxa, « 59. A correspondent to the Andhrupatrita, of the 11th October, refers to a 
Madras * 


meeting of the Hindus and the Muhammadans held 


A meeting at Vizianagram. at Vizianagram to request the rulers to release 


Mr. Muhammad Ali and Mr Shaukat Ali and says:—The president of the meeti 


expatiated on the loyalty, patriotism, religious faith of, and the great deeds done 
by, the two brothers, on the troubles that overtook them'and their paper, on other 
interned persons in Bengal and other provinces, and on the fact that a Bengalee 
youth among them committed suicide. He touched upon the commotion caused 
in the country by the Criminal Investigation Department, the Anglo-Indian 
papers and by the Defence of India Act. He said that it was the belief of many 
that the brothers had no love for Turkey. He prays that the Government 


would release them as their release would tend to the welfare and peace of the 
country. : | 


60. The weekly issue of the Aadhrapatrika, dated the 10th October, reports 


e under this heading the incidents connected with 


ö the strife between Mr. Deobbanker and some 
soldiers on their way to Bombay in a train. 


61. A correspondent to the not daar oat of the 9th October, addresses 
Nou-B the British rulers and says:—The non-Brahman 
Non-Brahmans. 2 : 

Association wants a small favour of you. It is 
their representation in the higher offices. Unless you help us in this respect, we 


will not be freed from difficulties. If you neglect this, you will be the cause of 
our discontent. 


62. The Andhraprakasika, of the 10th October, says:—If the advocates of 
8 Home Rule think that it is improper to serve under 

. c a Government, who do not carry out their wishes, 

and give up their Government posts, it is difficult to understand how the Govern- 
ment cau get their work done. It may be said that such a thing can never take 
place. But it may take place under the influence of the Home Rule movement. 
: Those who are grateful to Government cannot but deem it the duty 
of the authorities to confer on non-Brahmans more than half the appointments 


in all departments including the military. May the Government see the need of 
such a step before it is too late. 


— 


63. Under this heading the Aadhrapatrika, of the 12th October, reports the 
1 Leader to have written: — The Anglo- Indiens will 

. f surely misguide the people in England who are 
ignorant of Indian affairs, by representing to them that if India is given self- 
government, and the British authority diminished, the people will become anarchic 
and there may be many dangers. They will not try to consider the question of 
Indian reforms with a fair and calm mind. But their tactics will not succeed. 


Though they speak such falsehood, the reform pro nda of the Indians will 


succeed through their constitutional agitation, for the Governments in India 


and England are in sympathy with the Indian political reforms., The Liberal 
2 papers and the chief of the conservative papers, the Times, are of opinion 
that the Indians should be granted some important reforms. $45 
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64. The Andhrapuirika, of 2 13th October, says in its leader oe 1 

| 5 manifestation of any hostile attitude by the British oct. 18th, 1017. 
Lord Nn Been. to the national aspirations. of the Indians involves 
the Fenn a cᷓontradiction of their own words. But it is 
regrettable that many English people in India hold such a hostile attitude. It is 
absurd that they apply one principle to England and another to India. The 
Lord Bishop of I e has sur passed the Anglo-Indian critics and has struck out 
a new path. His intellect deserves the praise of everybody. He said that the 
Prussian Government was more commendable than democracy. The Kaiser may 
fee) glad that in the British Empire there is at least one person who loves the 
Prussian Government. We are anxious to know by what divine eye the 
Lord Bishop has got at the secret that the Indian masses always wish to he 
governed. He believes that tho system obtaining in the Native States is very 
useful. But would he try to introduce the system in England also?? 
Simply because the Indians have asked for self-government, the Lord Bishop has 
ventured to say that the democratic ideal is not a very useful ideal for the world. 
But India shall have the boon of democracy. The Government obtaining in 

Prussia can never flourish in the world. May the Lord Bishop not waste his time 


in such vain utterances! May he try to establish the Kingdom of Heaven on the 
earth as taught by Jesus Christ! | 


65. The Kistnapairika, of the 13th October, says :—In the scheme of reforms —— 
, suggested by Dr. Nayar, the responsibility of the ow” * 1917. 
De. SAVORS ne ‘Government to the people has not been defined, and l 
opportunity for the people to be trained in self-government has not been secured. 
It is better that there is no change at all than there should be any fruitless change. 
The scheme proposed by the Coimbatore non-Brahman Conference is much better 


than this sc Wo regret to say that Dr. Nayar’s scheme reflects discredit 
upon his education and his name. 


68. A correspondent to the Kisinapairika, of the 13th October, says:—The 1 
5 promotion from a first-grade Stationary Magistrate Oot Lack, 115. 
The dissontent of Kevenue to the n. of last grade Tahsildar is no promotion, 

officers. | but a degradation ; for the last grade Tahsildar has 
to meet some of his touring charges from his pay. To remove the discontent thus : 
caused, the post of the last grade Tahsildar carrying the salary of Rs. 150 should 
be abolished, dor his batta should be doubled. The Tahsildars have to provide — 
the Huzur clerks coming for jamabandi with supplies. This is private and 
cannot be expressed publicly. If the Tahsildars are remiss in the matter of 
these supplies, they may even lose their appointments. Inspections by the 
Huzur officers are very curious. Some Huzur clerks come like bombs; and are 
highhanded. Inspection reports are drafted by the Huzur clerks in secret and 
receive the approval of their head iu some boat or rest house. Then they assume 
the name of the ings of the Collector and come like cobras hissing and 
ready to bite. There will be mistakes in the reports. The Tahsildars should not 
point out the mistakes, but should admit thut the faults are theirs and submit 
explanations. Otherwise, they will come to be regarded with disfavour by the 
Huzur officers and will be looked upon as enemies by the Collector. . . Here 
and there there may be Tabsildars who are in the good graces of the Collector. 
The notes of the Huzur office are first shown to them, harmful remarks are 
removed, and the Collector is informed that the offices of such Tahsildars are good. 
Whether there is any means of ending the troubles of the,Huzur clerks is a 
question to be considered. . . Unless these fruitless inspections by the clerks 
are done away with, the Gollector and the Divisional officers will not see the truth. 
If these — * officers do the inspection personally, the troubles of the taluk officers, 
mentioned above, will see their end. 


67. Kistnapatrika, of the 13th October, 1 the comments of Mr. Bho- Kusrmararama, 


6 araju Pattabhi Seetaramayya on the Congress o 1513. 
The Congress echeme. heme of reforms which pad the e — 
‘ The majority of members in the Legislative Councils voting on the side of the N 
overnment, not even two per cent of the resolutions relating to the welfare of 
the villages and the ryots, are approved of by the Government. . . Under the 
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existing conditions His Excellency the Governor being the President, he may 


prevent the representatives of the people speaking fully. In the last budget meet- 


ing, the Hon’ble Mr. Ramachandra Rao had to stop speaking, being obstructed two 
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ANDERAPATRIKA, 


Madras, 
Oct. 16th, 1917. 


or three times. Resolutions such as those relating to the inadvisability of the 
Government going to the hills and to the appointment of one Indian member to the 
Board of Revenue, were rejected or attempts were made to reject them, without 
discussion, though they were proper resolutions. ‘There should be no such arbi- 
trary authority. It happens under the present conditions that the pro 

resolutions arè thrown out except one or two, and that the carrying-out of those 
accepted by the Government is not obligatory on them. Unless such arbitrary 
authority is reduced, the happiness of the people cannot be promoted. 
Those who have risen from the lower grades of service should not be appointed 
to the Executive Councils. The Collectors are shortsighted from the very begin- 
ning and cannot hold high thoughts. ‘They have a sort of contempt for the Indians 
and support the acts of persons of their own class. Neither the Parliament 
nor the people in England exercise any powers over the Secretary of State, who 
has therefore become an arbitrary authority.. The members of the India Council 
have all the faults of the Indian bureaucracy and are indifferent to the advance- 


ment of the Indians. 


68. The Andhrapairika, of the 16th Octobor, publishes in = the speech 
‘Mr. Tilak on Home Rul made by Mr. Tilak at Allahabad, which contains the 
Soe er ee ee following :—Self-interested peisons use for their 
self-preservation the argument that the Indians are unfit for Home Rule. Govern- 
ment do not confer higher appointments on the Indians. And so they have no 
opportunity to show their ability. They are given smaller appointments in all the 
Departments ; because administration cannot go on otherwise. It is unfair 
to say that the Indians are unfit to govern without giving them an opportunity. 
This trick will not avail in future. ‘The British people cannot endare it. 

The people should resort to passive resistance if that is very advantageous. It 
will be well to leave the question to be decided by our leaders. To resort to 
passive resistance means to try to achieve our object with a firm mind, making any 
sacrifice. This is constitutional. The law that is opposed to the moral code and 
to public opinion is not lawful. We must rid the people of their ignorance. 


69. The Andhrapatrika, of the 16th October, says in its leaderette :—All 
generous-minded people sympathise. with the desire 
for self-government. Excepting the papers con- 
ducted by Lord Northcliff, all papers in England have expressed qfavourable 
opinions. The Revitw of Reviews is telling-Mr. Montagu that India should be 
given nothing short of the reforms laid down by the Congress. It is encouraging 
to the Indians that the English people in England have realised that the reforms 
proposed by Lord Islington cannot satisfy the Iodians at all. Mr. Wedge- 
wood suggested in the Manchester Guardian that India should be given the freedom 
enjoyed by the Colonies, and said that India, with her rights and responsibilities 
as a chief portion of the empire, would be a source of strength to the Empire. 
e . The Madras Yimes states that during the days of the Ilbert Bill, the 
Europeans were bent upon frustrating the aspirations of the Indians, and abused 
them without grounds. It observes that the agitation connected with the Ilbert 
Bill was the reason why there had not been good understanding between the 
Europeans and the Indians. It is the opinion of that paper that if at a time when 
both the Indians and the Europeans are fighting side by side in the present war 
and their relations are growing more and more friendly, the Europeans show a 
hostile attitude to the aspirations of the Indians, it will de impossible for the two 
races to agree with one another in the future. That paper says opportunely that 
such a situation will tend to evil, and hopes that no such hostility will be 
manifested when Mr. Montagu visits India. A perusal of the opinions of the 
Rev. Doctor Lazarus in the Commonweal about Home Rule will show the attitude 
of the Indian Christiane. The Britons under the Roman rule and the Anglo- 
Saxons under the Norman rule worked for Home Rule. So there is nothing 
strange in that a desire for Home Rule has taken hold of the Indians. Home 
Rule implies not only rights, but also duties. English Rulers, says Doctor 


Self-government. 
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Lazarus, have not introduced administrative reforms so easily as the Indians. 
The Natiye States bear testimony to this fact. In the whole world, the progress 
of education is most deplorable in India. There is no reason why the bureaucracy 
has been indifferent to the spread of education for the past one century.. 
A correspondent to the Fortnightly Review says that when the Empire is reconsti- 
tuted after the war, the presence of not only reformers, and advocates of new. 
methods, but also that of persons who would Jay the axe at the root of the present 


systems will be necessarily required. It is unfair that while new methods are to 


be introduced in England which is a free country, after the war, India alone 
should be refused any change in her administration. . 


70. The Desamata, of the 10th October, says:—The conduct of Sir James 


, eet Greta Meston in the recent meeting of the United Provinces 
Tue United Provinces Legisla- jg an instance in point to show how strange the 
tive Counoil. 333 of Legislative Councils in our country 
and the behaviour of provincial rulers are. In requesting a member to withdraw 
his resolution relating to the wholesale abuse of the . by the Principal of 
the Roorki Engineering College, James Meston, it is to be regretted, has, instead 


— 
un 
Oct. 10th, 1917. 


of getting an apology from one who having come to serve in India, had the 


audacity to pain the minds of the Indians, taken pains to maintain his prestige. 


Referring to the incident 2 of yon hi Mr. r,t Nehru left the hall 

3 8 „of the United Provinces Council as a protest against 

The United Provinces Council. the Hon'ble Mr. Wood's speech, the Sampad 45% u. 
daya, of the 13th October, says: — That is one mode of expressing indignation at 
Mr. Wood’s remarks. The Indians are organising protest meetings everywhere 
in the country. Mr. Wood said that crookedness ied dishonesty were the charac- 
teristics of the Indians. We must observe that he does not know a whit of the 
truth about Indian nature. If men of this kind should be sent to our country to 


hold responsible positions, it will never tend to augment the loyalty of our 


people. 
71. The Dkarmasadhant, of the 27th September, says under this heading: 


Raja Ram Mohan Roy and 


Ba vy Press Act that was in force in his time repealed, he 


discontinued the paper he was conducting, in order 
to show his disapproval of the Act, which was improper, unfair and opposed to 
British justice. He liked freedom and felt. glad when others got om. He 
was excessively glad to learn about the French revolution. Their republican 
banner caused him great delight. He wept to hear that the people of Naples lost 


their freedom. . . He stated that if the Indians had a quarter of the knowledge 


and ability of the Irieh, India would, from her distant situation, population and 
rosperity, be either a beneficent friend or a sworn foe to the British Empire. 
iss Collet writes that in this is to be found the seed of the present desire of the 
people for Home Rule, ete. 


72. A correspondent to the ear ey l of oe oe a to the 
damage caused by the Kollair floods and says: 
The Kollair floods. I — that thie vane also there has been the same 
loss as in the past three years. When the people have thus been suffering for the 
— so many years, what did the Government do to prevent floods? They have 
u letting drainage water into the Kollair all the time, but have not provided 
outlets for the Kollair water flowing into the sea. All representations about this 
have proved so many cries in the wilderness. 


73. In an article dwelling on the importance of Hindustani as a universal 
a 4 for India, the Swadeshabhimani, of the 12th 
FP ren Tests for civilian October, says that although, just as the civilian 

officers who are Indians are required to study a 


When Raja Ram Mohan Roy was not able to get the 
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M ore, 
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vernacular in addition to their own, it is only reasonable that the Euro officers - 


too should pass a compulsory test in another language which should be Hindustani, 
the Govérnment had till now overlooked this fact and that it is gratifying to know 
that the Government have now recommended the study of Hindustani which is 
of practical use not only in the whole of India but also in Burma, the Straits 
Bettlements, East Africa, the Persian Gulf, etc. 
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74. Ina lengthy leading article dwelling on the magnitude of the interests 
of the vast mass of population forming the back- 
The representation of the ward and depressed classes in India and urging the 

ask werd clnages. necessity of providing for the special and propor- 
tional representation of these classes in the Indian Councils, the Mysore Star of 
the 14th October, observes that it is deplorable that there should be any attempt, 
as is now seen, among a section of thé more advanced communities, who pose as 


the leaders. of political thought and clamour for Home Rule, to minimise or 


gainsay the importance of such representation. The paper adds that some of the 
leaders are unable.to bear_the sight of a fast awakening of these backward classes 
to improve their own condition and are seeking to hamper their progress by 
opposing movements such as compulsory education and by seeking to create 
discord either among the different communities forming the backward classes or 
between the veteran leaders and the younger generations, and unjustly accuse 
them of Brahman hatred. | 


75. The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 16th October, in its news columns, 
writes :—The province of Achraine (?) in Russia 
formed a separate parliament and constituted iteelf 
into a republic. It seems likely that the various provinces of Russia will form 
separate republics. Very probably, like the United States of America, every 
little province will form a small republic and eventually unite to form a Federal 
Republic. It would be well to have this arrangement in every empire. 


76. The Satyavadi, a newly started weekly, has for its motto the followin 
8 lines in Sanskrit: —“ All dependence is sorrow, A 

o motto CNN Sathardd. liberty is joy.“ The same paper in a leading 
article under the heading Swaraj ” quotes extracts from Mr. Arundale’s speech 


The Russian situation. 


at Coimbatore soon after his release stating that the true struggle has not ended 


with the release but has only just begun. The paper next expresses its adoration 
for Mrs. Besant in recounting the celebration of her seventy-first birth-day. 


77. The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 19th instant, in its English columns, 
observes :—‘‘ There are some who advocate com- 
munal representation. Dves such representation 
obtain in any enlightened Government on earth? There are in England as many 
communities as there are in India. ‘The Indian communities are known as castes 
and subcastes and the English communities are known as higher and lower 
classes. ‘These obtain throughout the Western countries. Is it possible to give 
class and sub-class representation in Europeand America? If class representation 
is to be given, all classes, even the scavengers must have representation. Is it 
possible to do so? Supposing that it is possible, can the representatives of all 
classes and sub-classes do justice to their duties? If a member of the scavenger 
community is elected to the Executive or Legislative Councils of India, is it not 
necessary that he should be competent to do justice to the duties that devolve 
upon him by virtue of his election. Even such a great man as Lord Islington 
has ooserved that in India the fact that the population is divided into communities 
cannot be forgotten. Nobody wants him to forget it. Let the representatives of 
all the depressed classes be appointed to the Executive Councils, to the Legislative 
Councils, to the municipal councils, to the local boards, etc. It remains to be 
seen whether the majority of them will be able to do anything there. They will 
be ornamental figure-heads. The interests of those who elect them can never be 
efficiently . by these communal representatives. If every community 
has men of education, character, patriotism and ability to carry out the duties 
entrusted to them, no harm will come by commuual representation. Even 
mediocre lawyers are not engaged by the members of their community in import- 
ant cases. All castes and classes employ people qualified to do the duty entrusted 
to them. They do not show any solicitude to employ men belonging to their 
caste to do duties in which they are not experts. Communal representation is 
simply meaningless. It is a dodge adopted by people to divide communities, so 
that they may assert their supremacy over them and damn them. Discérning 
people should know this. People who know how to do justice to their duty 
should ‘be employed to do such duties, if they could do them well. If not, 
efficiency will be sacrificed at the altar of communal interests.” 


Communal representation. 
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78. In expressing satisfaction at the appointment of Mr. John Mathai as Maxonaxa, 
‘Private Secretary to Mr. Montagu during his visit 0. 126. 1077. 


The appointment of Dr. John 
Mathai as Private Secretary to 
Mr. Montagu. 


to India, the Manorama, of the 12th October, 


observes that this is an honour done to India as a 
whole. ä 


79. Referring to the proposed establishment of an Imperial Mineral 


Resources Bureau“, the Manorama, of the 12th Oct. 12m, 1517. 


The Imperial Mineral October, points out that the selection, as the repre- 
Resources Bureau. sentative of India on the bureau, of any one from 
amongst the Euro who now practically monopolise the mineral industries in 
this country, the Indians being mere wage earners, will only tend to increase the 
outflow of wealth from India, and that, if India as be not given a voice in this 
matter, India will be in a worse condition than that which has already been 
brought about by the 222 and calls upon Mr. Tata and others to see that India 
is properly represented on the bureau. 


80. After dealing with the Auglo-Indian agitation consequent upon the 
, release of Mrs. Besant and others, with the unrest 


The crisis in India. 


the two Muhammadan brothers, with the split in the Congress camp in Calcutta 
and the patchingeup thereof, and with the incident at the recent meeting of the 
Panchamas in Madras, the Malayala Manorama, of the lith October, points out the 
impossibility of self-government being demanded with one voice, as desired by the 
Home Rulers, by all classes of le in India during Mr. Montagu’s visit to this 
country, and observes that, unless all classes of people in India, the Europeans, 
the higher classes among the Indians and the anti-Home Rulers be prepared to 
modify their views to some extent, there can be no doubt that India can have no 
real progress of a lasting nature. 


81. Referring to the leaving of the hall by the Hon’ble Mr. Pandit Motilal 


n. 8 . islative Council, and to the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s letter to him, which closed the incident, the Manorama, of the 16th 
October, observes that such occurances in Legislative Councils, which exist for 


9 consideration and discussion of political questions, are very regrettable 
indeed. 


82. The Oaumi Repor?, of the 9th October, gives an account of the proceedings 8 


Manonama, 


MArarazA 
ORsMA, 
Kottayam, 


among the Muhammadans due to the non-release of ct. 17th, 1917. 


Mane, 


ehru at a meeting of the United Provinces oct. eth. 1917. 


of the meeting held in the ‘I’own Hall on Monday oct. oth, 1917. 


* 4 great demonstratiun at the Sth instant in connection with the release of the 
— Muhammadan detenus with the names of the 
speakers, and says that the meeting was a success inasmuch as there was a very 
large —— present who, in their zeal, closed their shops and suspended their 
business to attend. The speeches were very able, enthusiastic and to the point. 


A Muhammadan meeting at also 
2 passed at, the meeting. 
84. The Caumi Report, of the 7th October, writes: — We have already pro 


The undertakings by thedetenus. inter ned Muhammadan, have not shown any open 
sympathy with the King’s enemies and that they did not seduce people either by 
ir 8 or their writings. The silence of the Muhammadans, the peaceful 
state of the country and the condition of the detenus bear witness to this fact, and 
we desire the Government tu point out the clause or sentence in their writings or 
speeches, if any, suggesting or supporting revolution or mutiny. If local Govern- 
ments have acted on mere suspicion, it is the duty of the Gove:nment of India to 
release the internees and see what they will 1 or do. 
1 The Government of India have accused Muhammad Ali and Shoukat Ali of 
not Naving, in principle, changed their attitude”, but have advanced no proof in 
Support of the assertion. The Government of India have neither inquired from 
them, nor sent any of their reliable representatives to them nor demanded any 


83. The Jaridah-t-Roegar, of the 9th October, e 
ishes the minutes of, and the resolutions Oct. 9th, 1917. 


ved um Report, 


Madra 


that Muhammad Ali and Shoukat Ali and any other oct. 7th, 1917. 
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security from their community, but have permitted. the Criminal In ve stigation 
— Ae Police, who have already arrested them by mistake, to he 

enquiries. 3 eae 

The editor draws a distinction between the two undertakings, one probably 
drafted by Sir Charles Auckland of the Criminal Investigation Department and the 
other by Muhammad Ali and Shoukat Ali and makes the following observations :— 

With profound respect’ and due deference we request the Government 
to enlighten us as to whether the Muhammadans have not got the right of 
‘‘ observing their Islamic covenants”. Have not the British Government granted us 
religious freedom and have they not promised not to interfere in religious questions ? 
The fact that Mr. Muhammad Ali and Mr. Shoukat Ali did not encourage obedience 
to the Turks, Arabs, Kurds or Hindus, but simply would not undertake to be 
faithless to Islam is worth considering. It is regrettable to find that the Criminal 
Investigation Department Police have taken Islam for Turkey and have misled the 
Government of India. The ‘l'urkish business is different from the question of 
opposition. Here only the question of obedience to Islam is under discussion. 
We cannot understand it, but take it seriously to heart to learn that Sir Charles 
Auckland has regarded the covenant of obedience to Islam with suspicion and has 
rejected Mr. Muhammad Ali's draft. 

We have frequently said that we still entertain hopes in the Government of 
India that, as His Excellency Lord Chelmsford, in addition to hping a statesman, 
is also a Barrister, he can well judge the actual and real value of the words for 
the sake of seven crores of Mussalmans. We request him to reconsider the two 
drafts and suggest any necessary amendments in order that our aching hearts may 
be soothed, — we may be saved from the consequences of suspicion. The cove- 


44 nant of obedience to Islam has not been entered into by Muhammad Ali and 
11 Shoukat Ali alone, but by all the Muhammadan subjects of the King ever since 


TW they were born. i Es 
4 Janwan-1-Rozesn, 85. The Jaridah-i-Rozgar, of the 13th October, has the following letter :— 
Oct. 13th 117. As long as the Government are engaged in the great 
* Internments. 
European war and so long as worldwide peace and 


liberty in the moral sphere are not re-established, the Government cannot find 
time to deal with unreasonable and oppressive persons. N 

India could not escape the injurious effects of the war. The Government are 
endeavouring to minimise these effects. Had the Government been indifferent, 
India would have been involved in economical ruin. At a critical time like this, 
when the Government are engaged in internal organisation and preoccupied with 
| external anxieties, how can the revolutionary methods, adopted by the well- 
| wishers of India, be considered commendable ? 


As regards religion the Government are non-existent. They are neither 
Mussalman, nor Zoroastrian nor Christian. Their rule over India is political, but 
| not theological. Time was when the idea prevailed that the Government were 
; very partial to Parsis, later the opinion was that Hindus were the favourites, and 
that they were disgusted with the Mussalmans. Asa matter of fact, there was no 
| definite evidence to support either of these conjectures. 


Their law relating to internment is the same for all, and the Government are 


i obliged to put the Defence of India Act into operation, or their political fabric 
2 : would be shaken to its foundations. | 


Hi 4 Most of the newspapers, when they saw that Mrs, Annie Besant had been 
he | released, requested the Government to liberate Shoukat Ali and Muhammad Ali. 


One of the papers in commenting on the subject threatens the Government in 
i : these terms, This intentional trifling with the services of Mussalmans will compel 


| them to set on foot a fierce agitation, a procedure which they have hitherto, 
Ly during the war, avoided.” . 8 


The Government are not so cowardly as to care for so idle a threat. The 
E should first have cleared these gentlemen of the charge on which they have 
n interned. Some Mussalmans have asked the Government to examine them 


again. Moulavi Zafer Ali Khan, editor of the Si . r. 
of this procedure. , SAltor o 6 Sitarah-i Subuh, 18 a living exam pic 
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It is true that the desire of Mussalmans is that these two gentlemen should 
furnish satisfactory security and consent to follow a course of moderation in 
future. But the assertion, that the way Mussalman aspirations are being trifled 
with will compel them to set on foot a fierce agitation, is a baseless one. 


86. The Qaums Report, of the 11th October, in traversing the remarks of the 
Times of India, Bombay, regarding Indian Muham- 
| _ madans, makes the following observations: Our 
contemporary suggests, in its issue of the tth instant, that Muhammadans should 
rely on the Government of India in the case of Muhammad Ali and Shoukat Ali. 
We very gladly accept its suggestions but sadly deplore its ignorance that in 
spite of its being a paper of longstanding in India and having seen and understood 
Muhammadans, it could not realise that they have placed confidence in the 
Government of India from the very beginning. We have not even mentioned 
the name of Muhammad Ali or that of any other detenu for the last two or two 
and a half years. We were confident that the Government would now realise 
their innocence and come to know the inventions of the Criminal Investigation 
Department Police. 

We relied on the Government even when the Hon’ble Mr. Jinnah had made a 
requisition to them for the release of Mrs. Besant, and Sir William Vincent, a 
member of the Imperial Council, announced its acceptance and promised that the 
other detenus would be released on their giving satisfactory assurances to Govern- 
ment. Our friend knows that the Government were pleased to release only Mrs. 
Besant and her two associates, but that they made no mention whatever as to what 
kind of reassurance is required from Muhammad Ali and Shoukat Ali and what 
their reply was. Muhammadans relied even then on its policy of silence. But when 
the Government refused to release them, we began to consider what the secret of it 
could be. It was a time of perturbation and unrest, and we subsequently learnt 
that the Government had no confidence in the Hon’ble Raja Sahib * 
bad and Mr. Jinnah's words but relied on the statements of Criminal Investigation 


The case of internees. 


Department officer, who through his spectacles had studied the aims that were 


in the minds of Messrs. Muhammad Ali and Shoukat Ali. Even then the Muham- 


madans continued to rely on the Government. The Muhammadans still trusted 


the Government even when they refused to grant to the Hon’ble Mr. Raza Ali 
permission to interview and give legal advice to the internees who had been sent 
for this express purpose of doing so. What stronger proof of our confidence in 
the Government can there be than the fact that hitherto we have simply been 
convening meetings and requesting the Viceroy to release them? If this is not 
reliance, we do not know what the wurd connotes in our contemporary’s 
dictionary and why it should taunt us. 
| Really such advice would have been more suitable to the European Associa- 
tion of Calcutta and to our Madras Mai! who are criticising the action of the 
Government of India in releasing Mrs. Besant. They have the least confidence 
in the Government and they do not even trust the Secretary of State or the 
Prime Minister. : 

The Madras Mail, the Statesman and the Pioneer have also concurred in the 
views of our contemporary, and have in the form of advice, proved that we do not 
rely on the Government. , : 

The Times of India further asks why Mr. Muhammad Ali did not sign the 
agreement drawn up by the Government but submitted a separate draft of his 
own instead. But it does not enquire why an undertaking was not taken from 
Mrs. Besant but demanded from Mr. Muhammad Ali. Further, it does not want 
to know why the agreement was sent through a Police officer and not through a 
Justice of the Peace, a Magistrate, a Judge or any Hindu, English or Muham- 
madan leader? We do not wish to force it to ask or answer such questions. We 
will certainly reply to its astounding question that apparently the reason for 
Muhammad Ali’s not accepting the terms of the agreement was due to the fact 
that it did not contain any condition relating to religious freedom (obedience to 
Islam) and in the absence of such a condition it leads us to inquire whether the 
Government do not wish to revive the condition of granting religious freedom. 
It is evident that it is preferable to a Muhammadan to die than to live without 


Gun Ruronr, 
Oct. 11th, 1917. 
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a. | religious freedom. But can our friend answer this 88 at least as to why the 
3 N Government did not approve of Muhammad Ali's raft, or why it did not settle 
: ‘the matter by G N a third draft instead of Muhammad Ali's or the 
9 Criminal Investigation Department’s ? | 


II].—LgGisLaTion. 


1 Haan Nass, 87. In expressing its satisfaction at the action of the Punjab Government in 
{ G 1917. : _ drafting a Dill to prevent the adulteration of food- 
| A Bill to prevent adulteration stuffs, the Hindu Nesan, of the 12th October, 
1 of food-stuffs. observes that the penal provision in the Bill 
rendering the offenders liable to fine or rigorous imprisonment, will doubtless 
lead to beneficial results, and suggests that a similar legislation may, with 

advantage, be enacted in other provinces as well. 


[V.—Native Srates. 


LoxaPeaxasam, 88. In discussing the question of the proposed extension of the Cochin Forest 
i du l don. Tramway, the /okaprakasay, of the 15th October, 


The proposed extension of the 


| 2 doubts if the scheme would be a success, and 


observes that though, in view of its being beneficial 
| | to the interests of the planters, the Madras Government may give their assent to 
i it, the work entailing so heavy an expenditure should not be undertaken before 
| { the oes ab the people and the Mahajana Sabha on the subject have been fully 
ascertained. 


. ERRATA. 
4 94 | Report No. 40. 


Page 2492, paragraph 82, line 5, for Andhra the movement” read the 
| Andhra movement 

* | „ 2498 5 97 „ 16, insert are“ between companies and 
1 derived “. 


Repori No. 41. 
Page 2515, paragraph 25, line 22, for “ want” read wants. 
„ 2524 „ 19 „ 3 Jr“ Bakird” read Bakrid ”. 


Issued, 22rd October 1917.] 
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District Magistrates and Political 8 are requested to send 
to the Chief Secretary to Government, Judicial Department, a brief 
report of any local complaint which appears to them to call for notice, 
explaining whether the facts are as stated; 
being taben; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed 
to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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_ ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY INDIANS. 


* ‘ 
[T.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
| | (H General. 
1. Justice, of the 20th October, writes:—‘‘ Mr. Montagu in his statement 
The released Of Mid, Bisani. on Mrs. Besant’s release said nothing about the 


17 position or responsibility of the Madras Govern. 
ment Indeed it is clear that he, did not consult the Madras Government. 


Madras is not ruled by a Lieutenant-Governor but by a Governor an Comneil 


with whom the Secretary of State could directly correspond. Mr. Montagu’s 
defence that Mrs. Besant’s internment was of more than provincial interest 
and that therefore inferentially the local Government could be ignored, if 
accepted as sound, means in effect that Local Governments are mere agents and 
instruments, and nothing more. If this is so a most dangerous precedent has been 
set against which no protest could be too strong. . . May we know again why 
in the matter of these assurances both the Secretary of|State and the Government 
of India did not consider sufficiently the prestige and authority of the Madras 
Government who were the party concerned? The assurances should have been 
given to them directly as the Government which interned Mrs. Besant and her 
associates. It is no use talking about Imperial policy in a matter like this. It is 
a question of peace and order; and if this question is elevated to the Imperial 
sphere there is hardly an Indian subject which cannot be so dealt with. 

„Not less important is the question as to who *gave the assurances. Let us 


know something more specific and less mysterious about the influential sources.“ 


The release of Mrs. Besant involves the consideration of a principle, and it is 
natural that the public should know whether the assurances were given by the 
Home Rulers, who are her own followers, or by some other influential people. 
The question of secrecy does not arise here. In the public interests the names of 


2 who gave the assurances and their exact nature and form should be made 
nown”’. 


2. The Cochin Argus, for the week ending 20th October, has the following :— 
Wi Laud Peaiined We extend a hearty and respectful welcome to 
n enkland. His Excellency Lord Pentland, Governor of Madras, 
on this his third visit to Malabar. We, in Cochin, are not privileged to entertain 
His Excellency on our own special account on this occasion, but we feel that 
every portion of Malabar should gratefully appreciate the deep and sympathetic 
interest, which His Excellency evinces in our moral and material welfare. From 
accounts which have reached us, His Excellency met with a very warm reception 
from all classes in Calicut, and we do not feel any surprise, for, apart from a 
handful of malcontents, Lord Pentland is respected and esteemed all over the 
Presidency for his great administrative qualities, no less than his genial and 
sympathetic disposition. We trust His Excellency has been having a pleasant 
time during his present sojourn on this coast.” 


3. The West Coast Spectator, of the 20th October, observes :—‘“‘ We have 
respect for the Home Ruler, however ‘erratic his 
methods of agitation and crooked his work, who is 
honest aud stands by his principle. The most contemptible specimen of humanity, 
however, is that Home Ruler who would sell his principles for a mess of pottage 
‘ora handful of silver, and foul his own nest to serve his own ends. No 
wonder, Indian politics stink in the nostrils at times, and we are perfectly justified 
in the uttitude we have taken up towards the Home Rule movement which 

bours, among honest men, a nondescript medley of time serving humbugs, 
frenzied wind-bags and swollen-headed political mount -banks as well. Honest 
Home Rulers would do well to give wide berth to this type of men.“ 


4. The West Coast Spectator, of the 20th October, remarks:—“ The 

| : authorities are considering ways and means of 
stimulating. the recruiting movement. We 
are not prepared to support the suggestion. to 


| Time-serving Home Rulers. 


The recruiting movement in 


Jusrics, 
Madras, 
Oct. 20th, 1917. 


Wierer Coasr 
Srroraron, 


Oaliout, 
Oct. 20th, 1917. 


Wir Coast 
Srroraron, 


Calicut, 
Oct. 20th, 1917. 


Nor- Baanxax, 


Oct. 2ist, 1917. 


Madras, 
Oct. 22nd, 1917. 


Oct. 25th, 1917. 
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present the family of the new recruit with a fifty - rupee currency note. . . The 
masses live on their land by the sufference of the janmi, at the tender mercy of 
the rack-renting landlord and his agents, and the best way would be to put the 
recruit’s family in perpetual possession of their homestead without feag of eviction. 
The Government might arrange with the janmi to sell to the recruit the land on 
which his homestead stands, and if the junmi refuses, the Land Acquisition 
Act should be put into operation after a slight amendment to meet the new 
requirement. . . 

This procedure will attract thousands of recruits, whose children’s children 
would bless the Sircar, the grateful Sircar, who rewarded their ancestor for 
shedding his life-blood in its honour and service, with a home where he and his 
descendants could live in peace safe from the ravages of the rack-rentin;, landlord 
and without fear of eviction.” , é 


5. The following appears in the Non- Brahman for the week ending 2lst 

g October: — The ways of the Government are 

The Government and the inscrutable. ‘The vernment,’ New India, the 
Brahmans organ of Bharat Mata’ as Mr. Wadia would say, 


once said, ‘are afraid of the rahmans.’ That they are, for did they not release 
Mrs. Besant? And did they not refuse to release the Alis? More than that, 
a serious insult was flung on the entire Moslem population of India when one da 
the hope was lit?: ‘we are considering the advisability of liberating the Alis.“ 
And then came the sensational reply that shook the Moslems’ mind. We do not 
liberate them because they have sympathy with the King’s enemies.’ That came 
upon the Moslems as a shock. Mrs: Besant, having passed her word on to Lord 
Chelmsford, was counselling patience. But the agitation has spread. No effect. 
Having Mrs. Besant by their side the bureaucrats hope to defy India. We seri- 
ously put it to educated non-Brahmans whether more cannot be gained by attack- 
ing the Government, calling Sir Alexander Cardew and Mr. Gillman impertinent 
and following the paths trod by New India. We must make the Government fear 
us. That is the only way to make our case heard.” 


6. Writing under the heading Blowing her own Trumpet“, Justice, of 
| the 22nd October, says:—‘“In the issue of New 
Mrs. Besant's triumphal India of October 20th there appears a three and a 
— half column article from Mrs. Annie Besant giving 
a graphic description of her triumphal progress through India. From her descrip- 
tion of the great crowds that 4 everywhere to receive her, the decorations 
in the streets, the garlands and bouquets and the burning of camphor and incense, 
the splendid caskets enclosed in which addresses were presented and above all the 
State carriages drawn by eight pairs of highly caparisoned horses with postillion 
outriders, her triumphal progress must have been such as to have satisfied the 
vanity of even Mrs. Besant. Mrs. Besant has worked hard for this, and no one 
grudges her the gratification of an insane desire for pomp and — § But 
when it comes to her attacking respectable newspapers for not — ishing descrip- 
tions of her triumphal progress her vanity takes an objectionable turn.“ 


7. Ina leader under the heading The Talking Images of Madras”, New 
a India, of the 25th October, states:—“ We have 

The 28 Association, perused with care the lengthy report of an appa- 
Madres Braneb. rently tedious meeting of the local Eufopean 
Association in yesterday’s issue of the Madras Mail. . It is said that it was 
‘an influentially attended meeting,’ though the names of those present are withheld, 
presumably not on account of lack of on the part of the Madras Mail. We 
do not know who were these ‘influential’ people, and if we were to judge from 
the standard of influence possessed by the speakers well—the less we say the 
better. All were shopkeepers and tradespeople, with the exception of the 
redoubtable Mr. Welby, editor of the Madras Mail. Where were the representa- 
tives of the professions ? Are there no European lawyers and barristers and doctors 
and engineers and architects and bankers and brokers? And why were the poor 
Missionaries left out? Rightly speaking it was a gathering of Euro 4 
The only name of any importance is that of Mr. Gordon Fraser, and that is only 
because he happens to a member of the local Legislative Council. 
Naturally, when such ignorant people were the oracles of the evening, and when 
others had gathered to hear them, what can we expect of the throwing of such 
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pearls before such let us say an audience. Let us examine some of these gems. 
Mr. Thonger referred to the effect upon our fighting men at the front, 
when they hear that instead of concentrating upon the war, India is concentrating 


upon internal politics’. We can tell Mr. Thonger that the perusal of the entire 


Indian papers by any thoughtful fighting man will produce a double effect: (I) that 
there are Europeans like Mr. Thonger who while making money out of war prices 
are sitting in safety in India, while they are risking life and the happiness of people 
dearer than life for the sake of Britain and her Empire; (2) that Indians are aiding 
them to win the war against Prussianism and autocracy by endeavouring to do away 
with the dangerous powers in the hands of a bureaucracy known for its arrogance 
and inefficiency—vide the Mesopotamia report, and which - bureaucracy is now 
being supported by Euro traders, whose monopolistic tendencies have been 


guarded and encouraged by them. . . Then, this philanthropist, this champion 


of the poor, this defender of the liberty of the down-trodden and the oppressed, 
talked of his clique as ‘ trustees of posterity’ and said that they must do for ‘the 


submerged interest what the people cannot do for themselves. A more ludicrous — 


story has never been told. Imagine this gang of agitators,’ who have been for years 
exploiting India aud Indians, parading: themselves as the poor man’s friends! 
These people have been here to make por? | and for no other purpose, and this 
tall talk is not going to fool the Indian public. . Let us turn to the seconder 
Mr. Rae. He had a pose to affect. ‘Our community has done in the past 
and is doing at present too much for India.“ May we ask what, save doing a 
rofitable trade beneficial to yourselves in the first instance. And what have 
ndians done or are doing for you? Mr. Rae and his like may answer the query 
by recalling their position, that hatin hand, each of them begs for business in 
every bazaar of our important towns, and is dependent on the good will of the 
Indian merchant. Business relations and trade benefits are mutual, and the 
unfair treatment meted out to the Indian compared to the European trader has 
driven the former into the fold of the Home Rulers, and for that the European 
trader has to thauk his own selfishness and greed. | Mad, 
“Mr. Worke said that Mr. Montagu’s ‘ intention in releasing Mrs. Besant was 


to bring about tranquility throughout India. May I suggest that exactly the 


opposite is the result?’ Is it ignorance or falsehood, on the part of Mr. Worke 
when he talks thus? He refers to ‘the elderly dame and her Brahmana support- 


ers’—is it, once again, ignorance of, or lying propensity in, Mr. Worke, for what 


about the innumerable non-Brahmana and Musiim ‘supporters’ in all parts of 


India. Space forbids our making a list, otherwise we might hurl it in the face 


of Mr. Worke. . . Of the demands of the Indian public, through their national 


organisations, Mr. Welby has spoken, and has called them ‘inopportune and 
insolent’, and he has not had the fairness to produce his own scheme. Perhaps 
out of his journalistic experience, and through his friendship with the Curtis clan, 
he would have produced a scheme, but he could not make his gang of business men 
either understand or accept it. Mr. Welby is a journalist, and it would be 


good if he would kindly publish in his Madras Mail a full list of the selfless doings | 


of his own clase and the class of trade exploiters with whom he now joins hands. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Gordon Fraser was very condescending: ‘ Talking as 
business men we have all kept very friendly relations with numerous Indians’ ; 
but what else could you do? You had to, because you wanted to earn your liveli- 
hood out of those Indians. ‘We have in many cases given them a helping hand,’ 
as the Indians in a far greater number of cases have given you a helping land, 
without which you would not have been able to establish a firm in India And 
it is amusing to hear Mr. Fraser talk of the European traders ‘as straightforward 


business men.“ We know by experience something about the ways and methods 
of European traders, and the less talk made about straightforwardness the better. 


- . Thus in these half dozen speeches no serious argument is advanced, no 
considered thor | : 
aspirations is non-existent. Tall talk and petty abuse is all that we encounter, 


— 


and falsehoode abound. Selfishness and greed are the mutive | 
tion, and we have written at length to prove the hollowness of the pretensions of 
ean traders who use the name of the entire European community in an 
afion againat cause which is founded on truth and rightoounees— 
ustice and liberty.” , 
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it is to be found ; reasonableness is absent, sympathy. with Indian 


are the motive forces of this agita- 
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SwaDEsamMItRaw, 
Madras, 
Oct. 17th, 1917. 


Mamavreata Doran, 
« Madras, 
Oct. 19th and 20th, 
1917. 
“Hrapu Nesax, 


Madras, 
Oct. 17th, 1917. 


Swaprsamirran. 


Madras, | 
Oct. 22nd, 1917. 
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VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


I1.—Forzien PoLxrics. 


8. The Swadesamtiran, of the 17th October, I in Tamil a war fore- 
2 cast made by Mr. M. Bhattachari of Calcutta, as it 
Meggan Aas appears in Wew India of the 16th idem. | b 
The Hindu Nesan, of the 18th October, reproduces the above. 


The Dravidan and the Mahavikata Dutan, of the 19th and 20th October, 
eee respectively, reproduce the Tamil version of a 
war forces’ - wear forecast made by Mr. Battachari of Calcutta 
appearing in the Swadesamitran of the 17th idem. : 


9. The Hindu Nesan, of the 17th, Ostober, 8 in seni the matter 
a published in the Madras Times of the same date 
German submarine activity. under the heading“ Germans output of U-boats.” 


10. Referring to the retreat of the Russian fleet into the Gulf of Riga, the 
Swadesanttran, of the 22nd October, writes :—As. 
N 2 * in the region of the both the northern and southern channels are now 
an in the hands of the enemy, the possibility of escape 
for about 20 Russian warships which have got into the Gulf of Riga is causing 
some anxiety indeed. This will make it easy for the enemy to capture the other 
islands on the gulf. He may easily get the whole gulf under his control. If the 
Russian fleet gets out before the enemy strengthens his hold and defeats his fleet, 
they may recover all that they have Jost. But it is still keeping quiet. There 
aremany advantages tothe Germans by capturing the Gulfof Riga. eir authority 
will be strengthened in the Baltic Sea and ge of Petrograd on the Gulf 
of Finland and the port of Rieval which guards it will be weakened. As the 
Russian line in the eastern front extends almost to the seashore, the Germans 
getting a hold of the shore will be a source of danger to the line. 


11. The Kisinapatrika, of the 20th October, says:—The Germans have 

Th occupied the islands of and Dago near the 

of ties Mi coast of Riga with great skill, landing their forces 

in these islands without the knowledge of the Russians. There is no doubt 
that this is a source of some consternafion to ia. The whole of the territory 
about the Gulf of Riga has fallen into the hands of the Germans. The ports on 
the coast of the Gulf of Finland are unprotected. The Russians entertain fear 


about the safety of their navy in the Gulf of Finland. The Germans may 


SamPap 
Asuroupara, 


Oct. ‘ea 1917. 


besiege Petrograd, keeping ins in the Island of Dago, and taking the 
port of Revel. The situation of Russia is not good. The traitors in the country 
have conspired with the enemy. There is great confusion in Petrograd. It has. 
been proclaimed that anarchism is on the increase in South Russia. Robbers are 
raiding village after village. Unless the Russian Government take active steps, 
there can be no peace in the country. | 
In an article in English, the Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 28rd October, 
8 says: —“ The war is not likely to cease till all the 
a a nations are exhausted; and when it ceases, it ceases 
for a time to enable them to rush again into the whirlpool of war with redoubled 
man, woman and mechanical force. The Maharishis of India knew this. It is this 
that made them give a godly and spiritual turn to the education that is im 
not only to the students but also the: parents of students. Let an impartial judge go 
from one end of India to another; he will see a kind of godliness pe ing every 
nook and corner of society and the godliness is either gross, delicate or rational 
according to the intellectual equipment of the persons concerned. The material 
education of the west has been unhinging and dislocating society even in India. 
God forbid that the infernal revolutionary spirit’ of the west should invade the 
east and convert even India into a part of th 


e world’s great cemetery.” 
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ES : | (d) Education. 
2285 {1.—Home ADMINISTRATION. | 


12. In the course of a long 85 * tracings the origin of the several industries 

in India, the Ai, for September, refers to the 

The School of Arts. instruction in drawing eie at preseut in the 

School of Arts, and observes lt will be an excellent thing if the students of this 

institution are trained to manufacture for themselves, without depending upon 

others, the particular implements they require for their respective profession. 
On account of the present war, the import of many rare implements from foreign 
countries has been probibited, and it is highly desirable that mechanics should 

* a good knowledge of manufacturing the implements required by them. 

We, therefore, request the authorities of the School of Arts to bestow their 

attention on this subject. 


1 13. Adverting to the conduct of Mr. Mark Hunter of the Presidency College, Haas mur, 

3 ree Madras, in compelling Krishna Rao, a student of Oct. 180 91%, 

An incident in the Presidency the B.A. Honors class, to tender an apology for the 3 
College. : sentiments expressed by him in a composition paper 
and depriving him of the Government scholarship for a short period, the Hindu 

Nesan, of the 18th Cetober, writes:—Mr. Mark Hunter seems to have asked 
Mr. Amrita Kao, the father of the student and an Assistant Professor in the 
College, to account for the conduct of his son. What explanation could 
Mr. Amrita Rao offer? We fail to understand how he can be held responsible 
for the opinion expressed by his son, a student of the B.A. Honors class, on 
a particular subject.on which he was asked to write. There was indeed no neces- 
sity for the latter to apologise. If the students are asked to write on a general 
subject, especially a political one, they cannot but express different views. It is 
but proper on the part of the professor concerned to see if there is a logical deve- 
lopment of the subject dealt with in ee ere and not to “ate wild for the 
I t 
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sentiments aes therein clashing with own views on the subject. Yet, ) ! 
Krishna Rao to apologise as Mr. Hunter threatened to dismiss him from the | | 


College. But this simple apology is said to have been rejected by Mr. Hunter 
as being very brief. e student then seems to have tendered a Sins apology 
stating that the views expressed by him were taken from New India and ‘the 
works of Mr. R. C. Dutt and Mrs. Besant, and this, it is stated, was accepted by | 
Mr. Hunter. But it appears that he has, on representation to the Principal, had 0 
the Government scholarship drawn by the candidate suspended for six months. If : 1 
a scholarship once conferred has to be withdrawn, it must be in accordance with 
the rules relating to it and not otherwise. Granting that Krishna Rao was 
actaally in the wrong, would not the simple apology tendered by him meet the : 
case? Why should he be forced to tender an apology stating:that his views have 
been derived from other sources? Mr. Hunter should have been aware of the 
order issued by the Government prohibiting students from taking on in politics 
or in meetings discussing 2 Why, then, should he have asked the 
students to write a composition on a political subject giving rise to conflicting | 
Opinions? While Mr. Hunter is really guilty of having asked the students to . 
write on such a subject, his aet in holding Krishna Rao guilty of expressing 
opinions unpalatable to him and obtaining an undesirable apology from the 
student, depriving him, at the same time, of his scholarship, is one in which he 
has transgressed his li : | 


imits. ae | 
Referring to this subject, the Swadesamitran, of the 18th October, observes :— Swavzsamrrasn, © 
It is 1 that the College authorities should have the power to deprive a on n. i. @ 
. student of the scholarship awarded to him by the Government. Had the students 5 
been told, when they were asked to write the essay, that they should only write in b 
raise of the Europeans, they would have written accordingly. But when they 7 5 
ave been simply asked to write an essay, how are the students to know that, in : : 
writing it, they should not touch upon a particular aspect of the question? It is + 
not known if the answers of the students appears for the University examinations | 
also are similarly valued. We are now led to think that this may be one of the i i i 
reasons for the large number of failures in these examinations. Since the occur- | | A 


rence of this incident, the student in question is said to have become entitled to a 


’ * * * 
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University scholarship also. Subjecting such youths of high capabilities to undue 


restrictions without allowing them to read and write with freedom only mars their 


Loxopaxat!, 
Oot. 22nd, 1917. 


PRAPANCHAMITRAN, 
Madras, 
Oct. 28rd, 1917. 
SwaDEsaMITRAN, 


Madras, 
Oct. 22nd, 1917. 


— 


Hm Ngsan, 
Madras, 
Oct. 28rd, 1917. 


Proddatar, ! 


rogress. The suggestion made by the Hindu for an interpellation in the 
Leglelalive Council on this subject is an excellent one. 


7 


Pd 


Referring to the conduct of Mr. Mark Hunter in compelling a student of 

the college to apologise for ex pressing certain 

An incident in the Presideney sentiments unpalatable to him in a composition 
College. paper and depriving the student of his scholarship 
for a period of six months, the Lokopakari, of the 22nd October, observes :—The 
college authorities are not justified in suspending scholarships awarded to students 
by the University ; nor is it proper for the professor to ask the students to write 
essays on subjects giving rise to conflicting opinions. ‘The Director of Public 


Instruction and the Government should bestow their attention on this subject. 
The Prapanchamitran, of the 25rd October, reproduces the above. 


14. The Swadesamiiran, of the 22nd October, reproduces in Tamil the proceed- 
ings of ‘this conference held at Madras on the 


The Headmasters’ Conference, 20th idem as reported in the Hindu of the 22nd 
Madras. idem. 


15. Adverting to the communication addressed to the Provincial Govern- 
ments by the Govonment of India on the 
recommendations of the Public Services Commission 
regarding the reorganisation of the Educational 
Service, the Llindu Nesan, of the 23rd October, says:—Evidently not agreeing 
with the recommendations of the Commission in this matter, the Government of 
India have made some alternative proposals. Though these proposals are admit- 
tedly more satisiactory than the recommendations of the Commission, we cannot 
but say that they cannot give entire satisfaction to our people. In former days 
as a large number of educated Indians was not available, there was a necessity for 
indenting upon the services of Englishmen to impart education to Indian youths. 
But times have since changed. Even the Public Services Commission of 1886-87 
was of opinion that it was enough if Englishmen were appointed to principalships 
of colleges and certain specific professorships. ‘Thirty years have now ; 
At present even Indians who have obtained degrees in England are available in 
large numbers. So, it is naturally asked why English Professors and English 
Inspectors should still be appointed. instead of Indian Professors and Indian 
‘Inspectors to teach Indian boys and supervise Indian schools. The statement 
made by the Government of India, that the time has come for education in India 
being transferred from European to Indian hands, shows that they are fully aware 
of this point. ‘Though it cannot be gainsaid that the suggestion of the —— 
ment of India to make the posts in the Indian Educational Service, now vacant 
owing to the war and other causes, available for the Indians is a better one than 


The reorganisation of the Edu- 
cational service. 


that of the Commission, the Indians will not care to accept these posts as a matter 


of- grace. They will demand that the higher posts in the service should be 
conferred on them and the Europeans alike irrespective of any racial distinction. 
The motive of the Government of India seems to be to make a show of suggesting 
agreeable reforms than to devise means to get rid of the racial distinction which 
exists in the service now. ‘They suggest that some posts should be graded on 
a pay risiug from Rs. 350 to Rs. 1,050 and again to Rs. 1,750 and some others on 
a pay rising from Rs. 250 to Rs. 500 and then to Rs. 700 and they say at the 
same time that all the appointments will belong to the same group. This verbal 
alteration will not give any satisfaction to the Indians- Indians and Englishmen 


should without any difference be in a position to rise from Ra, 350 to Rs. 1, 050, 
if they have sufficient educational qualifications. | 


Amme bam, 16. In an article under this heading, the Andhrachandrita, of the 11th October, 


‘Oct. Lith 1917, 


‘eo: _makes the following remark:—As it is not laid 

8 Wannen down in the west that the wife should be a devoted 

follower of the husband, women in the west may have freedom of movement 
but not our women. 9 * 


* 
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17. A correspondent to * be ere of * 19th October, says under 

3 : this heading :—Though students pass high examina- 
The 22 conduct of tions at the r their health. 5 * foreign 
Mr. Mark Hunter. __ systems of education, they are unable to earn their 
livelihood. ‘They have neither the liberty nor the facilities necessary for acquiring 
knowledge. Students, especially those who study history, should : necessarily 
learn politics. Nobody says that they should take any part in politics. But to 
carry out the duties of citizens, they have to acquire a knowledge of politics 


To add to the arbitrary authority already exercised on students by the teachers, | 


G. O. No. 559 bas been passed. It may be said that by this, the internment of 
students has become complete. Alas, the students have been Overtaken by 
a greater misfortune than that which has overtaken the traitors to the country. 
The students are always in fear of the teacher shadowing them. It is unfair that 
books like Arcopagitika should be fixed as text-books and students punished for 
desiring liberty. A certain student of tlie Presidency College wrote his opinion 
in an essay on the advantages of British rule in India and the condition of the 
Indians in South Africa. Mr. Mark Hunter got angry and suspended his scholar- 
ship. He seems to have asked the student to state in his apology that Wer 
India, the Bombay Chronicle, etc., were the authority for his views. Weare at a 


loss to know what the professor meant in punishing the student for giving adverse 


views on a subject on which difference of opinion exists. The student gave 
such an apology for fear he may lose a source of his sustenance. : Others wonld 
look upon such an apology as a violation of their self-respect. Our country- 
men yield to such arbitrary authority in receiving English education but do not, 
it is to be regretted, receive national education and promote national life. 


18. Referring to an infringement of G.O. No. 559 at Nagpur by students, the 

6.0. No. 559.° Andhraprakasika, of the 22nd October, observes 

e as follows: — Most of the teachers in this presidenc 

as well as in other presidencies are Brabmans, who are all Home Rulers with the 
exception of some one or two, They are causing disturbance in the country, 
rightly or wrongly following one another like a flock of sheep. It is no mistake 
if we say that the students are attempting to take part in politics at the instigation 
of the Brahman teachers. 


19. The Kisinapatrika, of the 20th October, publishes in Telugu an article 
from the pen of Sir Rabindranath Tagore criticising 
the present system of education. Sir Rabindranath 
says:—-The foreign system of education does not 
concern itself with our actions and thoughts and that it is not assimilated by us. 

Education has been made very costly to us who are merged in poverty. 
It is cheap in Europe and America. It cannot be believed that the English 
people will have the same concern for our country as for theirs. Now-a-days 
people think of bettering themselves at the expense of others. Others think so 
poorly of the need for our education because we have lost our self-respect and we 
do not know what is good for us. | 


20. The Sampad Abhjidaya, of the 25th October, writes :—It is reported that 
4 7 a large number of students in the Madras Presi- 
Students’ strikes. dency are defying the disciplinary rules of their 


Sir Rabindranath Tagore on 
education. 


school and go on strike if they are punished for such disobedience. We must 


observe that the teachers themselves are to blame for this kind of behaviour on the 
part of the students. The students will get unruly only when the teachers allow 
themselves. to be swayed by anger and prejudice and act in a highhanded 
manner. We have no hesitation in saying that where the teachers are con- 
siderate, the students are never refractory. . 


(e) Local and Municipal. 


21. In commenting on the report on the sanitation of this Presidency for 
gti | 1916, the Swadesamiran, of the 28rd October, 

2 sanitation of the Madras observes:— Local bodies have been asked by the 
residency. Provincial Government to submit their own recom- 
mendations for improving the sanitation of places of pilgrimage. We need not 
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int out again that the officials should act very promptly in this matter. We 
ave noted some days back that the Government have in this year deputed a 
larger number of medical officers than is usually done to deliver lectures in the 
vernaculars in the mufassal on sanitary subjects. Though this may prove 
beneficial, the sanitation of the Presidency cannot improve satisfactorily, unless 
an adequate amount of money is spent on sanitation and facilities of drainage and 
water-supply are improved. 


22. A correspondent to the Swadesami iran, of the 22nd October, observes that 
it would be advantageous from a financial point of 
view for the municipalities to store sewage in bi 

reservoirs cofistructed for the purpose at the outskirts of municipalities as it would 
find a ready sale among the neighbouring cultivators who would utilize it for 
manuring their fields, and suggests that this system may be tried by the different 


municipalities as an experimental measure. 


23. In reviewing the report on the working of the Malabar District Board 
The Malabar Distriet Board during 1916-17, the Yogakshemam, of the 19th 
2 or Board. Oetober, regrets that the District Board should have 


failed to employ the large surplus at its disposal in useful directions, draws atten- 


The utility of sewage. 


tion to the inadequacy of medical aid given to the people, and to the deplorable 
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condition of the roads, despite the heavy outlay on the maintenance thereof, and 
the existence of a costly establishment, and observes that Mr. Madhava Raja, 
President of the Palghat Taluk Board, and Rao Bahadur Krishna Varma Raja, 
President of the Malappuram Taluk Board, richly deserve the praises showered 
upon them by the District Board, and that in saying that in Malabar the people 
contribute only 2 annas 7 pies per head towards the admigistration of the District 
Board, while in other districts of the Presidency the rate comes to 4 annas 1 pie 
per head, the District Board should have also considered how much the people in 
Malabar have to pay by way of land-tax. 


(J) Land Revenue and Settlement. 


24. The Swadesamitran, of the 20th October, publishes a further portion of 
Lend Re nn. the series of articles contributed by Rao Bahadur 

W V. K. Ramanuja Achariyar to the Commonweal on 
this subject and rendered into Tamil by Mr. S. Mahalinga Ayyar, a High Court 
vakil, and referred to in paragraph 19 of Report No. 41 of 1917. 


(A) Railways. 


25. A correspondent to the Andhraprakasika, of the 20th October, writes 
under this heading that the stationmaster of 
Railway Bsmt vad ™ 2 Dosapadu, who has been there ever since the opening 
23 — omPe™ f the station, is giving considerable trouble to the 
public. He scolds the ignorant villagers when they 
ask him to issue tickets and bids them to come the next day. Sometimes he 
would say that he could not issue tickets for want of change. e passengers are 
thus obliged to forego the balance due from the stationmaster. No platform 
tickets are issued at this station and the stationmaster refuses admission to the 
platform even when people have urgent business there. 


(£4) General. 


26. In dwelling at length on the present condition of China and the probabi- 

4 China” lity there is for its advancement in the near future, 

- ' the Dravidapatrika, of the 17th October, observes :— 
IN is understood that some among the Europeans are already entertaining fears 
that the three countries China, Japan and India would join together and might 


thereby excel all other countries in the world in commerce and education and even 


overpower them in war, should such a neqessity arise. Their opinion is, in a 
way, based on truth. These three countries have a total population of over 90 
crores, 1.¢., over half the population of the world, and the fact that these countries 
with such a large population are treated by the people of other countries with 
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indifference is likely to create strong hatred in the minds of the people of these 
countries. Should these countries join together and work in harmony, the day 
may not be far off for the aforesaid event to come to pass. But as these are 
countries having different characteristics, it will take time before they come to an 

reement. e trust that the English language and the western civilization, 
which are spreading in these countries, would alone bring about this union in 
course of time. 


27. Dwelling on the internment of Mrs. Besant, the Purnachandrodqyam, for 
ayers Besant, eptember, observes :—In ancient days, there was 
: a feeling that, if great men were imprisoned or 
otherwise insulted, it would — the Government itself But in these days of 
arrogance and atheism, this feeling does not seem to exist. Our leader Mrs. Besant 
is a saint and a direct agent of the Almighty. Any injury done to her or insult 
offered to hér will be deemed to have been dune or offered to the Almighty and 
will, therefore, have an adverse effect on the whole world. Do we not all believe 
that the war is favourable to us now, because our cause is just and that we will 
surely win a victory? Is it not, therefore, the duty of the wise to devise means 
which will accelerate this end? If the lady, who has been working for the benefit 
of this sanctified land, is released, it will not only please all Indians, but will also 
secure the blessings of the guardian angels of the world, which will, therefore, 
doubtless lead to the satisfactory conclusion of the war. a 


28. In the course of an article contrasting the eastern with the western 


civilization, the Vidyabhanu, for September, makes 
the following observations :—The Asiatics say that 
it is best to forsake one’s own pleasure and seek 
spiritual bliss. But the Europeans hold that one’s own pleasure is the goal of 
human life. The easterns sympathise with others in their happiness and misery ; 
but the westerns show their skill in achieving their own objects. The former 
clear the obstacles in their way by means of self-denial and patience, while the latter 
do so by means of their own power. The former desire to improve the public life 
of the world and have accordingly a sincere and impartial attachment for all other 
beings; but the latter care for self-interest and their attachment for others is 
subordinated to this interest. The former are anxious to befriend all, while the 
latter are as anxious to secure their own ends and to vaunt their history. The 
easterns strive to aftain greatness, mercy and good character; but the westerns 
strive to acquire only ferociousness, exclusiveness and bodily purity. The main 
natural characteristics of the former are plainness and purity of heart, while those 
of the latter are a desire for excessive pleasure, purity of body and health. 


29. In the course of an article exhorting the Indians in general and the 
The Indian Defence F Indian Christians in particular to join the Indian 
e Indian Defence Force. Defence Force in larger numbers than they do at 
present, the United Church Herald, for October, has the following observations in 
its English columns: —“ We cannot help feeling that Indians have yet hardly 
realised the war and all that it means. They do not understand how closely it 
touches the vital interests of India. We have noticed that this is true of Christains 
as well as of non-Christians. There is an ‘attitude of aloofness to the war as if 
we were simply spectators of a great conflict in which we had no part. It is true 
that India has * — in a thousand ways, but it is really only the few who have 
thrown themselves enthusiastically into the work and who feel the conflict to be 
at their very door. ’ 

It was only the other day that we were asked. in a large village whether the 
Kaiser was not a great Sanskrit scholar and whether he did not read the Bhadvat- 
gita every day. This was the thing of most interest to those people in regard to 
the whole terrible war. | 

If only the Indian leaders had realised the terrible nearness and . of 
the war, it would have been impossible for them to have adopted the methods 
of agitation which have been seen in many places.“ 


30..The Swadesamitran, of the 17th October, reproduces in Tamil a speech 
1 . said to have been delivered at Allaha 
ome Rule for India. M. Tilak on this subject, in the course of which he 
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is reported to have refuted the two arguments adduced against the grant of Home 
Rule to India that it would immediately lead to the Englishmen being driven 
away from India, and that it would endanger the interests of Englishmen in India 
and observes as follows: — None but self-interested parties will say that the Indians 
are unfit to have Home Rule. The people have not been given sufficient opportu- 
nities to show their efficiency. ‘They are given only the subordinate appointments 
in the main. ‘The conduct of the British administration will become impossible 
if the agistance of the Indians is not had in the subordinate appointinents That 
is why the Indians are retained in the lower ranks of the Service. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 17th October, refers to the attempt on the part of 


one Kumar Sahib to get up a loyalty meeting at Monghyr for the purpose of 


getting a petition signed that Home Rule is not wanted for India now and to the 
efforts of some Indians to induce the Namasudras in Khulna district to prepare 
a petition to the same effect and says:—For all outward appearances, efforts like 
these are made only by the Indians. But we regret to note that there are strong 
reasons to believe that, in every such case, the movement is being backed by some 
Englishmen, either official or non-official. The Home Rule movement is a spon- 
taneous one and is the outcome of the education imparted to us by the British. 
Such a result was anticipated by eminent men like Macaulay 85 years back. But 
they did not expect that any one belonging to the British race will set up an 
agitation counter to the Home Rule movement. Perhaps they thought that the 
characteristics of the British race will not stoop to undertake such a mean work. 
Nevertheless, we actually see some Britishers in South India and elsewhere 
doing it. 
The Desamata, of the 17th October, represents u speaker at a meeting at 
3 Parel to have said that certain opponents had created 
ee disputes between Brahmans and non-Brahmans out 
of a selfish motive, and that those that wished to uplift the country should 
condemn it. | 
The paper reports Mr. Tilak to have explained at the meeting how Home 
Rule was the birthright of every man, to have criticised the contention that every 
one ought to be educated before Home Rule could be granted, to have told that 
Home Rule is the universal remedy for all evils and to have advised the people 
not to fear the authorities but to express their opinions boldly. 


The Mahavikata Dutan, of the 20th October, reproduces from the Swadeea- 
mitran, of the 13tn October, the Tamil version of 
a speech delivered by the Hon’ble Mr. Jinnah at 
Allahabad on this subject and abstracted in paragraph 48 of the above Report. 


31. In appealing to the Iudian leaders to complete the work of getting 
Th 5 signatures to the monster petition to be presented 
uae petition to Mr. to Mr. Montagu without delay, the Swadesamitran, 
of the 17th October, observes:—The leaders who 

have undertaken this work have to meet with two impediments. One is from the 
party which, not recognising that the Indians are a nation by themselves and 
actuated by a spirit of arrogance that its members belong|to the ruling race and 
have come here from the west with a settled status and authority, has been declar- 
ing both covertly and openly that the Indians should not, for several generations 
to come, be permitted to manage the affairs and conduct the administration of 
their country and trying to create divisions among the Indians and inconvenience 
them in many ways by utilising the influence of the bureaucracy. The other is, 
as our readers are aware, from a section among us which, either acting on the 
inducement of these westerns or owing to interested motives or on account of an 

irresponsible and mischievous nature, makes much of the caste distinctions among 

us and, creating a feeling of hatred against the Brahmans, objects to the imme- 

diate grant of powers of administration to our people. That both these parties 

comprise very few people can be easily proved to Mr. Montagu, and therefore 

their existence need not in any way hamper the work of getting signatures to the 

petition. Of course, the noise made by these have created some doubts in the 


minds of some people regarding this patition ; and it behoves our leaders to give a 
satisfactory explanation to such doubts and complete their work. J 


Home Rule. 
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A correspondent of the Dravidan, of the 19th October; complains that, while 
2 Mr. Gandhi has clearly pointed out that the signa- 
| * monster petition to tures of persons who are against Home Rule or who 
Mr. Montagu. a do not understand what is meant by Home Rule 
should not be taken in the petition to be presented to Mr. Montagu, the signatures 
of such persons are being taken in Mylapore, and they are told that their taxes 
will be reduced if they affix their signature, and instances it by saying that he 
was himself approached by one for signature with the promise that, if he signed, 
arrangements would be made to reduce his municipal and other taxes. He 
apprehends from this whether some of the Brahman. officials in the municipality 
would increase the taxes for those who are not enamoured of Home Rule and reduce 
them for those who are enamoured of it, and hopes that this matter will receive 
the attention of the authorities concerned. | 


32. The Hindu Nesan, of the 17th October, publishes, as reported by its own 

The release of the Muslim Correspondent, the proceedings of a public meeting 

interned. held at Tiruvarur, under the auspices of the local 

Home Rule League, when the president of the 

meeting, in speaking at length on Home Rule, the duty of the Indians and the 

necessity for the release of Messrs. Muhammad Ali and Shoukat Ali, is reported 

to have stated that the Hindus and the Muhammadans would be failing in their 

duty if they did not hold meetings in different places and urge the Government 
for the release of the Muslim brothers. 


The Ltva-ul-Islam, of the 18th October, publishes in Tamil an abstract of 

the proceedings of the meetings held at Vaniyam- 

_ The — of the Muslim badi, Vellore, Madura, Mavavaram and Kilakkarai 

— praying for the release of Messrs. Muhammad Ali 
and Shoukat Ali who are now in internment. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 19th October, publishes from the pen of a corre- 
spondent the proceedings of a public meeting held at Calicut on the 16th idem, 
under the auspices of the local Home Rule League when a resolution is said to 
have been passed demanding the release of the two Muhammadan brothers. 

The same paper also publishes, as reported by a correspondent, the proceedings 
of a 2 meeting held at Conjeeveram, under the presidency of Mr. M. Rama- 
chandra Ayyar of the Swadesli Industrials, who is stated to have explained to 
the audience the sufferings of Messrs. Muhammad Ali and Shoukat Ali and urged 
his Hindu brethren to pray for their release. The correspondent also observes 
that the liberty day — be celebrated on the 17th of every month in Conjeeveram 
until the Muhammadan brothers in internment are released. 


The Swadesamiirun, of the 23rd October, publishes, as reported by corre- 

w pondents, the proceedings of the public meetings 

_ The release of the Muslim held at Pannaipuram and Abhiramam praying for 
2 the release of Messrs. Muhammad Ali and Shoukat 
Ali from internment. At the former the resolution passed demanding the release 
of these Muslim brothers states that, so long as they are not released by the Gov- 
ernment, the country can have no rest. At the latter, a resolution was also passed 
condemning the attitude of the Madras Mail towards the aspirations of the Indian 


people. 


The Qaumi Report, of the 13th October, gives Nee of Sir 2 

a 1 manya Ayyar's speech delivered at a meeting he 
The interned Muslim leaders. at the Victoria Hall on the 8th idem, regarding the 
release of Mr. Muhammad Aliand Mr. Shoukat Ali, in which the speaker suggested 
that immediate steps should be taken to send a deputation to the Viceroy and no 
sacrifice should be grudged for the attainment of the object. 


33. Adverting to a recent decision of the Madras (ot grey or 
MET ee ae order of the Magistrate of Proddatur in the Cuddap 
1ä4„— distriet prohibiting the use of music in the temples 
and houses of the Hindus and in the processions conducted by them in Proddatur 
during the Mohurrum this year, the Hindu Nesan, of the 17th October, writes :— 
It is, indeed, to be patel that a longstanding custom should be brought in as a 
Plea to affect the operation of law. It would suffice if it had. been only held that 
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| the Hindus should not conduct processions with music in the Muhammadan streets, orde 
as this might give rise to disputes between the Hindus and the Muhammadans. proc 
| But it is not just to contend on the strength of the long established custom that date 
| the Hindus should not use music at the time even in their temples and houses. lette 
| We do not see any reason why the music played in the Hindu temples and houses oc T's 
should jar on the ears of the Muhammadans. 3 
SwADEsAMITRAN, 34. In publishing a long letter on this subject addressed to the. press by the sub] 
Oct. 18th, 191°. Vice-President of the Visvakarma. Mahajana Con- 38 0 


Visvakarmas and the present ference Committee, Madras, expressing his views on 
political situation. the subject of political reforms to be introduced 
with special reference to the Visvakarma commuity and detailing the grievances of Ir 
that community, which also appears in English in the Hindu of the 17th October 
1917, the Swadesamitran, of the 18th idem, observes :—If India is to improve in 
her industries, it is but just that steps should be taken to impart industrial educa- 
tion to the members of this community, and that this community should have its 
own representatives in the Legislative and other Councils to safeguard its interests. Th 
But the number of the representatives in each Council will, perhaps, have to be 
decided with reference to its population also. However this may be, no one can 
have any objection to accept in general what is stated in the above letter. 


Th 
Swarkazxirzax, 35. The Swadesamitran, of the 18th October, publishes a summary of the pro 
a : , proceedings of a public meeting held at Madura on eee 
W the 15th and 16th idem to discuss the present poli- fs 
tical situation, when a resolution is said to have been passed requesting the 3 
authorities to announce that India would be granted the right of Home Rule, before ere 
the Secretary of State begins his enquiry about the reforms to be introduced in to 
the administration of India. The proceedings of this meeting appear in English 1 
in extenso in the Hindu of the 18th and 19th idem | the 
Henn Nzsam, In a leader under this heading, the Hindu Nesan, of the 17th October, of | 
Oct. 17th, 1917. 11 ‘dwells upon the views expressed by Mr. Ramsay 


Macdonald on the reforms to be introduced in the 
administration of India after the war and quoting his words that, as far as efficiency 


is concerned, the Indians are not behind the Britishers, observes :—It is a baseless Pai 

Hie statement that the Indians are unfit to exercise rights of administration We will 

ina 2 confidently assert that, once the Indians are started on the road to Home Rule, 
14 i they will prove their capacity beyond doubt and that, if they are trusted and a 


: confidence is placed in their capacity and loyalty, there will be no difficulty ß ⁵ . 
| whatever in securing the progress of the Indian public. Before an attempt is Be 
lt made to introduce reforms in the Indian administration, the fitness of the Indians 
) to conduct it should be accepted. There was a time when they were put down as 
\\ incompetent people. But this war has demonstrated beyond doubt the capacity co 
ii and the loyalty of the Indians and their attachment to the British Empire. H. 
10 SwADESHABHIMABI, In a leading article 1 to explain the difference between the 
* o i u. In 1 into-Morley reforms and the scheme drawn up by on 
f the Congress League and proposed to be presented sal 
to Mr. Montagu, the Swadeshabhimani, of the 19th October, proceeds to add that the 
changes now urged seek to make the executive authorities more and more responsi- 
ble to the popular representatives in the Provincial Councils, that these changes 3 
are not intended to promote the interests of any particular class or communit Mc 
but of India as a whole, that the ignorant rural population from whom it is 
| 2 to obtain signatures to the monster petition to be presented to 10 
r. Montagu would do well to understand that signing the petition doesnot .—- 4: 
| entail any fresh liabilities like the subscription lists which they are so frequently * 
wont to see but would only bring larger powers to the Indian nation, and that H 
consequently it beboves the people of 8 creeds and communities to 4 
Lrg meri give their signatures (or even thumb impressions) to the proposed monster * 
1 ies petition. ait 
alg : Swanmuxrraan, 36. The Swadesamitran, of the ry October, r- N N G. 
Oct. 18th, 1917, 2 i some of the tanners of Dindigul dwelling at le G 
| * “oe * oe mer on the innumerable difficulties and heavy loss said re 


to be caused to the tanners in South India by the 
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order of the Government, dated the 23th April 1917, directing that all skins in the 
rocess of tanning in tanneries should be removed within twenty days from the 
date of the issue of the order .and praying for the revocation of this order. The 


letter iappears in English in the Hindu of the 17th idem under the heading 
‘Tanning Industry“. 


The Liva-ul-Lslam, of the Idth October, reproduces the com:nonts on this Laem IsLaM, 


subject of the Hindu Nesan of the 13th October 1917, abstracted in paragraph ot. 18th, 1917. 
38 of Report No. 42 of 1917. | : 


37. The World Advertiser, of the 15th October, reproduces the comments on ¥°*™® ADVRETINER, 


this subject of the Lokopakari and the Prapancha- Oct. 16th, 1917. 
mitran of the 15th and 16th idem, respectively, 
abstracted in paragraph 45 of Report No. 42 of 1217. 


38. The Swadesamitran, of the 19th October, reproduces in Tamil the — 


comments of the Daily Post of Bangalore on this ot. 19th, 1917. 
The present political situation. subject, as they appear in the Hindu of the 20th 
idem. 


The Swudesamitran, of the 17th October, publishes in Tamil an abstract W 
of the speech delivered by the Hon'ble Pandit ct. 17th, 1917. 
Gokarnath Misra, as the President of the United 

Provinces Political Conference recently held at Sitapur, wherein he is reported to 

have trace the origin of the British administration in this country, pointed out 

several defects in it and, suggesting that the grant of Home Rule to india is the 

best remedy for these defects, advocated constitutiopal agitation throughout the 

country until this is acquired, and says that the people should pay due regard 

to the observations of the Pandit, which are the product of ripe wisdom and 

wide experience, and, realising the necessity and urgency of the situation, do 

their duty promptly without wasting their time in petty agitation. An abstract 

of the presidential address appears in Euglish in New India of the same date. 


Improvement of industries. 


The present political situation. 


39. The Swadesamitran, of the 20th October, reproduces in Tamil the Hains 
Mr. Montagu's reply in comments on this subject of the Morning Post and ct. 20th, 1917. 


Parliament about the release of the Pioneer, as they appear in New India of the same 
Mrs. Besant. date. 


The. Swadesamitran and the Dravidun, of the 22nd October, reproduce in * 
Mr. M e reply in Parlia- Tamil the comments of the Civil and Military Gasette Drums, 
whi 1 1 on this subject as they appear in the Hindu of the _ oct. 22nd, 1917. 
Besant. same date. : 

The Swadesamitran, and the Hindu Nesan, of the 23rd October, reproduce the wma, 
comments on this subject of the Amrita Bazaar Patrika as they appear in the Ham Naas, 
Hindu of the 22nd idem. on Sed, tat. 

The Swadesamitran, of the 23rd October, reproduces in Tamil the comments Deu, 


on this subject of the Daily Post of Baugalore as published in the Hindu of the oct. — 


same date. 


Anent the statement of Mr. Montagu in Parliament regarding the release Haza, 

W of Mrs. Besant, the Dravidan, of the 23rd October, Oct. 2ard, 1917. 
Montagu. observes :—The statement of Mr. Montagu clearly 
| shows that he did not take the Government of 
Madras into his confidence in thjs matter. As this Government is in the main 
responsible for preserving peace and order in the territories subject to its jurisdic- 
tion, it would have been fair on the part of Mr. Montagu, though it was not 
incumbent on him, to have consulted this Government in the matter of the release. 
He stated that there was nog necessity for consulting the Local Government as the 
release of Mrs. Besant was not a provincial concern. If this view is accepted, we 
will not be wrong in presuming that the Madras’ as well as other provincial Gov- 
ernments are no more than instruments to carry out the directions of a higher 
Government. We are against this, as it will be dangerous to make the Provincial 
vernments mere puppets. Mr. Montagu said that strong recommendations had 
reached the Government of India from many quarters suggesting the release of 
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Mrs. Besant, and assurances were given regarding her conduct. We would like 
to ask why no information was conveyed to the Local Government about such 
assurances, and who it was that gave them. Is it the few desciples of Mrs. Besant 
herself? Now the impression that she would keep quiet after her release is wrong; 
for from the day she was released she has been very active. Even villagers now 
understand from this release that agitation will get them everything. 


DmavipaPaTaixa, The Pravidapatrika, of the 24th October, comments as follows on the statement 

Oct. ath 1917. of Mr. Montagu:—The statement should make Mr. Welby and his party, who 
threatened to oust Mr. Montagu from his office, feel ashamed of themselves. So 
the Anylo-Indian papers will surely condemn Mr. Montagu in many ways for some 
days to come The Civil and Military Gazette has begun the campaign already. 
It says that, however much Mr. Montagu may try to screen his responsibility for 
the reléase of Mrs. Resant, the educated Indians opine that he alone was respon- 
sible for it. We do not know who appointed the Civil and Military Gazette to be 
the representative of the educated Indians. It is a fact to be noted that the 
Indian newspapers applaud the statesmanship of Mr. Montagu. 


40. A correspondent to the Hindu Nesax, of the 17th October, takes exception 
to the suggestion made by the same paper of the 
llth instant, that a special tax may be collected 
from pilgrims gathering in sacred places so as to meet the extra cost of preserving 
the sanitation of the said places, on the grounds that the majority of the pilgrims 
being poor people, they will find it difficult to pay the new tax and that, when 
these pilgrims are paying the regular taxes in their respective places of residence, 
it will be unjust to make them pay an additional tax at a new place visited by 
them. He thinks that the levying of a new tax upon pilgrims may deter a large 
number of people from resorting to sacred shrines, which will eventually lead to 
the destruction of these shrines and a consequent reduction of the income derived 
by the Government therefrom. 


Hrspu Nzaan, 
Madras 


Oct. 17th, 1917. Pilgrim tax 


me 41. The Swadesamitran, of the 18th October, refers to the unsatisfactory 
Oct. 18th, 1917. ' condition of the hundreds of men who have been 
Is there any hope for the interned, as seen from the letter addressed to the 
interned ? press by two vakils in the Central Provinces and the 
incident narrated in the Bengalee that an uncle of a young man interned in 
February 1915 bad not received any reply to a prepaid urgent telegram sent by 
him to that Government seeking permission to attend upon the young man, who 
was reported to have taken ill and, remarking that this state of affairs gives room 
. for the questions whether there is any hope for the interned and if so when, asks: 
| I) % What is the reply of the officials to these questions?“ 
| | U e 42. Adverting to tbe statement made by Mr. Montag u in the House of 
|; . 


Commons on the Ltth October 1917 on the subject 
Mr. Montagu and the release of the release of Mrs. Besant in response to 8 
of Mrs. Besant. 


| question from Sir John Rees, whom the paper 
describes as being one of the representatives of those who ure bent upon retarding 


the progress of India, the Swadesamtiran, of the 19th idem, writes: — We do not 
know how far the Anglo-Indian newspapers and their following, who have begun 
to rake up an agitation regarding a matter which has been settled, deem their 
work to be compatible with patriotism or a calmness in the political atmosphere. 
But if they have not yet got rid of the idea that they can secure an exclusive 
authority, status or gain by means of this mischievous agitation, will they not 
give up their unjust aims and methods, eveh after the statements made by 
Mr. Montagu and Mr. Bonar Law last Tuesday? The statement of Mr. Montagu 
that the internment order passed against Mrs. 3 was essentially precautionary 
rather than punitive shows that the British Cabinet had unanimously decided 
that, in the present condition of the Empire, the policy adopted by the vincial 
Governments here of suppressing at all costs the Home Rule agitation conducted by 
her and her criticism of the mistakes and defects of the bureaucracy should be 
changed. Our readers are aware that it is in pursuance of this policy and on the 
request of the Government af India that Mr: eee announced in Parliament 
that the aim of the British Government was to gradually establish self-government 
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in India whieh would be responsible to the people, and that reforme would be 
introduced immediately to gain this end. While the the Government themselves. 
were trying to enlarge the seope of self-government and the Secretary of State 
had severely criticised the defects and mistakes of the bureaucracy in the course 
of the debate on the Mesopotamia -incident, there is nothing surprising in the 
British Ministers having recognised the necessity of changing a policy according 
to which Mrs. Besant was interned for doing the same things actively here. So 
it was in the fittest. of things that the Government of India should have taken the 
initiative in cancelling the internment orders. The fact that, though in response to 
a number of questions in Parliament Mr. Montagu promised to call for the details 
about the internment of Mrs. Besant, from the Government of India and place 
them before the House, he did not publish these details but suggested to the 
Government of India whether they could not, in the altered cireumstances, cancel 
the orders themselves, may lead to the presumption that these details could not 
stand in a public discussion. We can any * safely presume that they were not 
agreeable to the new policy of the Cabinet. Seeing that this has been the course 
of events, need we dwell again upon the unwisdom of the Anglo-Indian news- 

pers and some Indian newspapers, which most unpatriotically lend a helping 
and to them, in suggesting that the Governor of Madras and other officials 
should resign their appointments and that a serious agitation should be started in 
this country to prevent the accomplishment of the policy adopted by the British . 
Cabinet at this critical juncture? 3 


The Dravidablamani, of the 8 October, reproduces from ‘the Swadesa- Duavipasumsnt, 
mitran of the 9th idem the Tamil version of the ot. 10th. i917. 
The relense of Mipx, Sesent. comments made by Lord Sydenham on this subject — n 
in a letter written by him to the London Times and referred to in paragraph 27 of 
Report No. 41 of 1917. 


The Asdhrapatriku, of the 19th October, says: —Sir John Kees is playing Asvusararams, 
The rel k Mrs. Besant the second fiddle to the Madras Mail. . . F rom Oot. 19th, 1917. 
n ut. the answer of Mr. Montagu regarding the release of 
Mrs. Besant, it may be inferred that the threats of the Mail have all proved futile. 
If the Anglo-Indian papers follow hereafter at least the opinion of the people and 
work for the advancement of the country, they will be helping the British Empire 
and India. How did the order of the release of Mrs. Besant, etc., affect the 
prestige of the Government of Madras, and the honour of the Mai“? What absur- 
dity is therein releasing the interned when the necessity for internment was over? 
Mr. Montagu did not bring pressure to bear on the Government of India. The 
released the interned out of their own free will. It will be well if the Mail which 
held Mr. Montagu responsible for the release, corrects its opinion now at least. 
Mr. Montagu’s reply regarding the interned Muhammadans cannot be satisfactory. 
The promise that they made to the Raja of Muhammadabad will show that they 
have no sympathy with the enemy. The meetings held all over India are positive 
proof that there can be no peace in the country till they are released. Reuter 
adheres to his old traditions in telegraphing only things that ere opposed to the 
dian aspirations fully. Mr. Redmond is going to move in the House of 
Commons that the present repressive policy will not help to establish peace. The 
Government have to tread peaceful ways. ‘There should be co-operation between 
the rulers and the ruled. Unrest should not be promoted at the instance of Lord 
Sydenham and Sir John Rees. While the leaders are doing their best to see to 
the release of persons already interned, a representative of the Amrita Bazaar 
Patria has been interned on the ground that he was contributing objectionable 
articles to that paper and to the Bengalee. If this is a great offence, how can the 
freedom of any Indian be safe? As stated by the Amrita Bazaar Pairika, it will 
not be strange if a person committing nuisance in a public thoroughfare is interned 
under the Defence of India Act. All Indians will agree with the Patrita in its 
statements that the above Act, which is a war measure, is enforced against civil 
offences also and that as long as this state of things continues no man, however 
innocent he may be, can be safe. 


43. The Mahavikata Du tan, 1 the 20th October, reproduces 5 1 2 ag ata Doran, 
: article a ing in the Swadesamitran of the 15th ow. ‘seth 1517. 
Land Pentland. idem ender’ this heading and abstracted in para- _— 
graph 47 of Report No. 42 of 1917. ; 1 
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AWDHRAPATRIKA, e Andhrapatrika, of the 17th October, says:—After referring to the 
on Tk at, 1 * 41 tang, tour of His Excellency the Governor on the West 
His Excellency Lord Pentland. Coast of the Madras Presidency, a correspondent 
says that nobody knows how the rumour that His Excellency Lord Pentland will 

leave India for England in a few days, has originated. 


Loxoraxarr 44. The Lokopakari and the Prapanchamitran. of the 22nd and 23rd October, 
& é i 1 , 
bin inan reproduce an article on this subject contributed by 
. C. Subrahmanya Bharati to the Swadesamiiran of 
asrd, 1917. the 16th idem and abstracted in paragraph 53 of Report No. 42 of 1917. 


. 45. Adverting to the occurrence . d ng tyson! = ee and * Mu- 
ea ee TT — hammadans when their festivals synchronize, despite 
e Hinda-Muslim disputes. the efforts of the leaders of both the parties and the 
11917. arrangements made by the Government to prevent their occurrence, the Lokopakari 
and the Prapanchamitran, of the 22nd and 23rd October, remark that it is patent 
from these disturbances that the authorities and the leaders of the two communities 
have not adopted the necessary mpasures to the fullest extent to avert such 

disputes. 


46. The Swadesamitran, of the 22nd October, refers to the observations of 
Oct. 22nd, 1917. Sir Dorab Tata regarding the efforts made by his 
ding 


Reforming the animals. 


SwabDEsaMITRAN, 


P a company to be of material use in the ship-buildi 


industry hy supplying steel-plates and other materials necessary therefor and, 
pointing to the fact that every other country in the world except India is trained 
in the art of ship-building and navigation, reiterates its appeal to the Indians to 


learn these arts and reap the advantages therefrom. 
VaIsYaMITRan, 


Devakottai, 47. The Vaisyamitran, of the 8th October, reproduces in Tamil an article 
appearing in New India about the grievances of the 
Madras postmen. . 


VamSIKULAMITRAS, 48. The Vannikulamitran for October reproduces an article on this subject 


Oct. Sch, 1917. 
tal The Madras postmen. 


October 1917. appearing in the Swadesumitran of the 10th Septem- 
: Non-Brahmans and Home Rule. ber and abstracted in paragraph 69 of Report No. 37 

; S of 1917. 
— 49. The Swadesamitran, of the 19th October, observes that, though every one 


Oct. 19th, 1917. Control over the finance, of has to admit that the economic progress of India is 
India. possible only when her people have an independent 

control over her finances and in the matter of 

taxation, such control has not yet been given to the Indians, and reproduces in 

Tamil the comments of the Canada Gazette on this subject, in the course of which 

the following observations occur:—We oncé again say that India is not a self- 

governing country and yet she shares with us our burden in this great war. It is 

mostly on account of the valorous deeds of the Indian troops that we were able to 

capture Baghdad. She has, in recognition of her services, been given a new 

status and position in the empire. Is England then justified in treating her and 

Lancashire differently? Is it fair on the part of England to deny to India the 

ight of defining her own financial policy which will be suitable to her condition ? 


e believe that in this matter the representatives of the Colonies will not fail to 
sympathise with her. : 


50. The Swadesamitran, of the 2 nar ve publishes, from the peng of a 

ae correspondent, the proceedings of a public meeting 

4 ve non wees | held at Mambakkam, in che North * — district, 

to organise a Home Rule League in the village, when several speakers are said to 

have spoken on the necessity for Home Rule and the means of acquiring it. One 

of the speakers in the course of his observations is reported to have referred to the 

hardships caused to the ryots by the enhanced assessment in thé recent re-settle- 

ment of the district and the lack of progress in industries, commerce and 

education in this country, and remarked that Home Rule was the only remedy in 

the circumstances. The president in eulogizing a speaker is stated to have 

attributed the wide experience gained by him in politics to the absence of G.O. 
No. 559, while he was a student. ) 

9 51. The Dravidan, of the 19th October, has a leader on this subject in whick 


Oct. 19th, 1917. The necessity f unal it meets the arguments of some that the grant of the 
bent N rights of communal representation would only 


accentuate the existing distinctions of caste and lead. 
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to internal dissension and that open competition irrespective of considerations of 


caste is the best method of selection for choosing candidates for the Public Service 


by the remark that it is the preponderance of the Brahmans in every office and 
their active efforts to prevent the non-Brahmans from rising that necessitates the 
demand for communal representation, and observes :—‘Though it may be thought 
that numerous evil consequences may result from communal representation, it is 
very 1 | ior securing tle progress of the non-Brahmans in their present 
condition. Until the Brahmans * up tlfeir jealousy of the non-Brahmans and 
learn to look to the interests of others in the same way in which they look to 
theirs and until the evil effects of the distinctions of caste disappear and the 
people become united in all respects, communal representation is very necessary. 


52. The Dravidan, of the 20th October, is surprised at Messrs. Muhammad 

Ali and Shaukat Ali not having yet been released 

Mrs. Besant and the intetned from internment, while Mrs. Besant has been, in 

Muslims. spite of the fact that it is for the same reason that 

both the Muslim brothers and Mrs. Besant were interned, and remarks that perhaps 
the difference is due to the white skin of Mrs. Besant 


53. The Swadesamtiran, of the 20th October, says:—The details received 
today about the discussion in Parliament regarding 
the release of Mrs. Besant show that the aim of 
those who, under the guise of upholding the autho- 
rity of the bureaucracy, agitate against the release, is not only to get the release 
alle cancelled but also to alter the ideal of the British rule in India, which was 
recently announced by the Secretary of State with the full approval of His 
Majesty's Government. However moderate the Madras Mail may be in the 
matter of political reforms, the Anglo-Indian papers and associations do not seem 
to concede that the ideal of the British Government can be the grant of Home 
Rule to Indians and thit the required reforms should be introduced. The States- 
man and the Morning Post would not tolerate even the gradual establishment of a 
system of Government in India which will be responsible to the people. But the 
criticism of the Anglo-Indian papers serves in a way to bring out the true ideal of 
the British. | 

When Mr. Montagu spoke about the release of Mrs. Besant, he would have 
done better if he had stated that it was a mistake on the part of the Madras 
Government to have thought of interning Mrs. Besant; for he did not hesitate to 
talk of the Home Rule agitation carried on by her. His speech clearly shows that 
both he and the Government of India are of opinion that the * 1 of the 
Indians for Home Rule and the prayer of the Congress and the Muslim League in 
this matter should not be opposed but disposed of sympathetically and that the 
status of India in the Empire should be definitely settled. So there is no necessity 
for interning some persons either on account of their opinion or as a precaution 
against their giving out their opinion, unless such opinion is prejudicial to the 
stability of the British Empire or the efficient conduct of the war. If this view is 
correct, are we wrong in expecting the Government to act without delay upon the 
unanimous appeal of the country for the release of Messrs. Muhammad Ali, Shaukat 
Ali and others in internment ? 


The LoKopakari, of the 22nd October, and the Prapanchamiiran, of the 23rd 
idem, also refer to the statement of Mr. Montagu in Parliament in support of the 
policy of the British Government to grant Home Rule to India and observing that, 
if the Anglo-Indians who agitate against it will read the remarks of Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald in the Contemporary Review justifying a reconstitution of the structure 
of the Indian Government, they cannot fail to see the unreasonable nature of their 
agitation, adds that, though the Government have now avowed their policy, it is 
their wee | to befit the Indians for the responsibility they are to take up by 

t 


1 em in administration and improving education, industries and trade in 
ndia. 


54. The Swadesamitran, of the 23rd October, quotes Babu Vikramajit Singh, 
the President of the Provincial Industrial Confer- 
The necessity for financial once, held at Sitapur some days back to have stated 

autonomy. that, whatever 9 might be introduced by the 


Discussion in Parliament about 
the release of Mrs. Besant. 


Dravipan, 


Tas, 
Oct. 20th, 1917. 


Swans amm, 
mag 
Oct. 20th, 1917. 


Loxopaxak!, 


Madras, 
Oct. 22nd, 1917. 
PraPaNCHAMITRAR, 


Madras, 
Oct, 28rd, 1917. 


SwapesaMrraay, 
Madras, 
Oct. 231d, 1917. 


Manavaxsesovuras, 


-, Madras, 
Oct, 20th, 1917. Stenz guidvances. 


SwaDssaMITRAN, 
Madras 


* 
Oct. 28rd, 1917. 2 
The condition of our trade. 
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Government as a first step towards the ultimate grant of Home Rule, which they 
have now avowed as their ideal, they would not be productive of proper results, 
if reforms were not introduced immediately whie 
power of controlling the finances and of levying taxes and observes : —-In addition 
to these powers, trade protection is also very necessary for us. 
Englishmen, who used to boast of having made immense 
their policy of free trade, now clamour for protection for their trade, need we lay 
stress upon the necessity for such proteétion in India, whieh is relying upon the 
foreigners in the matter of trade? Babu Vikramajit says that next in importance 
to protection, direct pecuniary assistance for the several industries and liberal 
support in other matters are also required. Some muy argue from an examina- 
tion of the figures connected with exports and imports in India that there is a 
tolerable industrial advancement in India. But what is the extent of the gain 
derived by the Indians from this? We will reiterate here the observation of 
Babu Vikramajit that in Bombay every other industry than the weaving one is 
mostly in the hands of Europeans and that all the profits derived from such 
industries are taken away to England, the only benefit accruing to the Indians 
being petty wages earned by them. 


55. The Mahavikatadutan, of the 20th October, complains of the unreasonable 
fixing of the famine batta at a lower scale for 
persons drawing below Rs. 10 than for those 
drawing Rs. 30, of the hardship caused to the parties by suits below the value of 
Rs. 20 being tried by District Munsifs, which will be spared by such suits being 
tried by village munsifs, and of the inconvénience resulting from rent suits of shro- 
triyams and inams being tried by Collectors, who have not a good experience of 
civil law, which will be removed by such suits being tried by a special officer, 
who has passed the B.L. Examination or by District Munsifs. 


56. In publishing the proceedings of the third anniversary of the Sankara- 
lingam Reading Room in Muttupet, the Swadesa- 
mitran, of the 24rd October, 
lecture delivered by Mr. K. Natesa Ayyar, the Editor of the Vartakamitran, on 
the occasion in which he is reported to have dwelt at length, quoting facts and 
resent impoverished condition of 


figures in support of his argaments, upon the 


The people of South India. 


Brahmans, who are the real people of South India and the majority of whom have 
yet to learn politics and many other matters and (3) the Brahmans-noa-Brahmans, 
who are tools in the hands of the Brahmans and who can in no way be said to be 
the repregentatives of the non-Brahmans und observes :—(ur people will become | 
fit for Home Rule only after the caste distinctions disappear among them by 
and social reform. No importance need be 
ird class noted above. 


means of progress of educatio 
attached to the activities of the 
have been pushed to the front nominally by the Brahmans in order to gain their 
own end. It is the Brahmans that now go round in every street taking signatures 
for the petition to be presented to Mr. Montagu. 
taken from illiterate people by offering some bait or other. What is the use 
of such signatures? Mr. Montagu himself knows what value to attach to them. 


58. In the course of an article under the heading 
correspondent to the Hindu Nesan, of the 22nd 
Octobér, while extolling the services rendered to. 
India by the Europeans, who have invested their money in this distant ) 
helped to improve it and admitting that, but for their co-operation, India cannot 
prosper in the near future, remarks that, instead of investing vast sums of mone 

great inconvenience, they would do well to remain in their 


Hinpu Nesar, 


2 
Ot. 24, 1917. European merchants in India. 


in distant countries, at 


India due, aceording to him, to the deterioration of her trade and industries and 
complained that the Government were more fa vourable to the European merchants 
than to the Indians He is stated to have referred in particular to the fact that 
while India was exporting sugar to other countries in ancient days, she has now 
to depend upon other countries for the very same commodity. 


57. The Dravidan, of the 18th October, divides the people of South India 
into three classes, viz., (1) the Brahmans, who form. 


would give the people the 


When even the 
by means of 


gives a gist of a 


small minority among 


own country quite comfortbaly and happily. 


them, (2) the non- 


It is clear that the 


We learn that eignatures are 


rogress of trade’, a 


untry and 


59. A correspondent of the Dravidan, of the 22nd October, is surprised at the 

‘ew hall at Gonjchett;. Government having sanctioned Rs. f, 000 for the 

A Por 4 oprene™\- construction of a big hall opposite to the Vellala 
Pele) 5 hostel which is now being built next to the High 
School at Gopichettipalayam and, remarking that it can be useful only to the 
‘Brahmans for conducting Home Rule meetings, etc., observes that in this time of 


war, there are several urgent items on which money wasted on such useless works 
can well be spent. ae 


60. The Dravida Patrika, of the 24th October, writes :—The westerns use 
ne, * 1 their intelligence, skill and scientific knowledge in 
n W e e seeking the destruction of their brethren in the 


; world by inventing new guns, shells, submarines 
and other implements of war. They invent æroplanes and use them for flying 


over towns and killing innocent women and children by throwing bombs there- 


Dravipax, 


Madras, 
Oct. 23nd, 1917. 


Dravipa Parma, 


Oct. 24th, 1917. 


from. In our country, our ancestors: travelled in the air in beautiful cars and 


spent time pleasantly. - 


61. Another correspondent writing to the Dravida Patria, of the 24th 


Our v October, refers to a small State called San Marino 
2 in the centre of Italy, which has been for any 


Daravipa PaTRixa, 


Madras, 
Oct. 24th, 1917. 


length of time maintaining its independence in Europe and observes :—This State 


reminds us of the condition of our villages in ancient, days, which were then each 
a kingdom by itself ruled by a petty chief. They were then in a very flourishing 


condition. t now all our villages have been ruined. ‘I'he karnam and the 


monegar exercise despotic sway there and there are none to attend to these yillages. 
~ They will be rest to their original condition only when we acquire Home Rule 
and every village is placed under the direct supervision of a single individual. 
We hope such a state of affairs will come to pass very soon. 


62. The Swadesamttran, of the 22nd October, reproduces in Tamil a letter 


: said to have been written by Mrs. Besant to Mew 
mann TNTIO. «Bint ai tte subject and published by that paper 
0 of the 20th idem. 


63. In reproducing in Tamil the substance of the comments of the Amrita 


Kaus — of Babu Acech Kumar Banerjee by the Bèhar Government, which 


appear in the Hindu of the 18th October, a corres- 
. of the Hindu Nesan, of tire 


22nd idem, compares this action of the Behar 
vernment with that taken by the Government of Madras against Mr. Karandikar 

of New India office requiring him to quit Madras within 24 hours, while he 

— according to the correspondent, no connection whatever with the writings of 
t paper. 


64. The Stwudesamitran, of the 23rd October, publishes in Tamil an article on 
Situation in India. this og contributed by Lord Sydenham to the 
Sanday 


mes, a western paper. This article is 
reproduced in the Hiadu of the same date. 


65. The Axdhrapatrika, of the 16th October, publishes a telegraphic summary 
: of the speech of the President of the United 
A — Provinces Provin- Provinces Provincial Conference, which contains 
* Proceeding he said that free trade policy was 
pres positively suicidal in the case of India. Referring to Imperial preference 
observed if it was to mean that India in addition to catering for the needs of 
Lancashire and Dundee should also cater for colonies and self-governing dominions, 
it was needless to say how the scheme would be received in this country. India 
could not afford to meet on equal terms any country in a more evolved stage of 
industrial development much less offer concessions to any such country without 
corresponding concessions being offered to her in that country. 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 17th October, 


The United Provi in- gives a telegraphic summery of the proceedings of 

cial Confer 1 the United Provinces Provincial Conference, which 
1 contains — 

in the course of his speech, referred to the phrase used by 


Mr. Bomanji 


the Angle. 


THEY WOULD RECONQUER InpIA. 


Bazaar Patrika on the internment of Babu Asesh 


SwapesaMiTRay, 


Oct. 22nd, 1917. 


Hm Near, 


Madras, 
Oct. 22nd, 1917. 


SwaDEsamMITRAN J 


Madras, 
Oct. 23rd, 1917. 


ANDHBAPATRIKA, 
Madras, 
Oct. 16th, 1917. 


ANDHRAPATRIKA, 


Madras, 
Oct. 17th, 1917. 
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He said India was never conquered. He compared the policy of the Englisb- 
men in their early days in India to the cat who acted as umpire in the dispute 
between two rats about cheese. : | 


1 66. The Andhrapatrika, of the 16th October, publishes a telegraphic summary 
I ANDBRAPATRIKA oF of the Lahore speech of Mr. Nyapati Subba Rao on 
Madras, Mr. Nyapati Subba Rao on reforms which contains:—The congress, he said, 
H Oot. 16th, 1917. reforms. | was also appealing and demanding for the same 
1 (responsible Government) for the past so many years, and it was tlie duty of 
1 4 every Indian to support the sens, po League scheme of reforms and to show to 
ia 5 Mr. Montagu that they really and earnestly demanded self-government within the 
| | Empire and what they demanded was that the Legislature should have a dominant 
| voice. Executive Government should be subordinate to the Legislative. The 
resent system of Government had failed and the manhood of the country was 
ing dwarfed under that system. He referred at length to Mr. Montagu’s 
speech of July 12th at the House of Commons, and said that the bureaucracy 

saul realise that they were not masters but servants of the people. 


a — 67. The Andhrapatrika, of the A th Ne Pest bs — 2 that all 
Pid 55 b figig from the Justice which is hostile to the coogress 
an ̃ ß or scheme down to Mr. Tilak are admitting that the 
division of the country on a language basis is the foundation of provincial auto- 
nomy and self-government. In the east and west, Mr. K. D. Bose recommends 
the division of the country on a language basis. The congress and the 
Moslem League have decided to prepare a joint representation to be submitted to 
Mr. Montagu regarding political reforms. If, in that representation, they include 
aiso the division of the country on a language basis, that will add strength to the 

Andhra movement. 


ae. 68. The Anuhrapatrika, of the 17th October, says:—The Andhra Conference 
Oot. 17th, 1917. 8 has passed a resolution recommending the grant of 


_ pardon to persons punished for political offences. 

The Congress Committee also has adopted a similar resolution. We pray 
that the Government will accept the resolution and recommend their pardon to 
His Majesty. 


eee gm 69. In the course of an article under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 


oy Oct. 19th, 1917. _ 19th October, attempts to prove that racial and 
5 The problem of an Indian religious differences in India cannot stand in the 
@ 1 way of the people forming an Indian nation and 
has the following remark:—As the Muhammadans settled themselves in India 
i and spent Indian money in India itself, Indian money did not go to foreign 

} countries and India did not suffer from poverty. | 
A 70. A Panchama correspondent to the Andhrapairika, of the 19th October, 
7 Oct. 19th, 1017. in the course of an article about the social and 


| The Panchamas. ther disabilities of the Panchamas, remarks that in 


i] spite of the several advantages gained by becoming Christians, the Panchamas are 
still attached to the Hindu religion and says: —As high appointments, high 
U education, industries and commerce have been shut out against the Indians, the 
\| | congress has been holding its sessions for the past thirty years. We could not do 
ö anything more than to wait for the visit of Mr. Montagu. The foreign countries 
. have no respect for us. The hardships suffered by the Indians in the colonies are 
| a: written in letters of blood. 


—— — 71. A correspondent to the Andhrapairika, of the 19th October, says: — At a 
| Oct. 19th, 1917. _ meeting held at Narasapur, one of the speakers. 
1 5 ae Muhammad Ali and his suggested that for the establishment of peace in the 
| | rother. 
| 
| 


pi country before the arrival of Mr. Montagu, 
5 Mr. Muhammad Ali and Shaukat Ali should be released, and that until then both 
| the Hindus and the Muhammadans should carry on constitutional agitation. 


Rajebwvunds The Desamata, of the 17th October, publishes the correspondence between 


1 4 Oct. 17th, 1917. „ the Hon’ble Mr. S. Riza Ali and the Government 
1 | — : Mz; Mebemmed Ali and his ofthe Central Provinces regarding the refusal to 


allow the former to see Mr. Muhammad Ali and 
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his brother, and says that the Hon’ble Mr. Riza Ali is suggesting to papers that 
Sir Benjamin Robertson, the ruler of the Central Provinces, should be made to 
know that he is the servant and not the master of the people. | 


72. The Andhrapatrika, of tne 3 yg says in its leader: —It is plain 
that the object of the ‘fai in awakening. the 
ihe a pm | Europeans is to oppose the grant of political 

reforms. It is anxiohs to make friends with those Indians who are hostile to 

national aspirations. It dwells upon reforms that are agreeable to it and to the 

Indians which it favours. It says that the British will not agree to the 

establishment of ary system of Government that is op to what they think 

just. . It is difficult to understand why the Mail, which accuses the Indians 
of a lack of plainness, should itself be so very inexplicit. . . The words of the 

Mail, as far as we understand them, te to mean that to follow the wishes of the 

people is out of question. The ideal of the Indians has been declared to be the 

e of self-government under the British suzerainty. The Indians 

only wish for such government as will promote their national life. But from 


the writings of the Muil, it will be seen that the desire of the English for 


arbitrary authority will decide the future of India. It is then useless for Mr. 
Montagu to ascertain the views of the Indians. The Indians are requesting 
the British rulers to grant them the same liberty as that which they are fighting 
to secure for Belgium. Is there anything that is either absurd or inexplicit in 
this? It is the hostile attitude of the Mail to the aspirations of the Indians that 
suggests to it absurd interpretations. . Indians cannot agree with the Mail 
in the reasons it adduces to show that Lord Morley’s reforms have proved a 
failure. In those reforms no opportunity was given to the Indians to manifest their 
talents. They were not 5 with any responsibility of administration. The 
enlargement of the Legislative Councils only converted them into debating 
societies. . . It is in keeping with the reasoning of the Mail to say under such 
circumstances that the Indians have not manifested capacity and talent. The 
Mail says that in the opinion of the British, the Indians are unfit to have self- 
government. What absurdity does the Mail see in the ideals of the Indians? 
eo As the people have not been given a share in the administration, there 
are no political parties among them. All of them wish to have the right to 
govern. . . The Indians have a definite ideal and it is the hostile attitude of 
the Mail towards this that makes it pass irrelevant remarks. 


The Anahrapairika, of the 20th October, says:—It is natural that the 
The Mail. angle of vision of those that consider imperial 
questions from England should differ from that of 
the sun-dried Anglo-Indians. .. At a time when the rulers should get every 
help from all parts of the Empire and put down Prussian militarism, it is not 
expedient to foster unrest in any part of the Empire. It is self-contradictory 
and discreditable to deny liberty to India while waging a big war in Europe for 
the establishment of liberty. It is dificult that an opportunity like this will 
afford itself again to pacify India and strengthen the bonds of love between 
India and England. Ifthe Indians are given military training, they will be 
able to encounter twenty Germanies. All obstacles to their admission into the 
army should be removed. Indians should be given liberty so that they ma 
manifest loyalty to the Empire. The abolition of the system of internment will 
ve the way for all this. If the Mail considers the Indian problem with a 
road mind, it will know that its agitation is disastrous. It is overwhelmed with 
the fear that the influence of the Anglo-Indians will be affected. . . Ithas not 
been able to understand that it is statesmanship to consider that the happiness of 
the people is of greater importance than the splendour of Government. The 
Mail asks if Mr. Montagu communicated with the Madras Government about the 
release of Mrs. Besant. This is a sapless question. He consulted His Excellency 
the Viceroy who is responsible for the peace of the country. The Government of 
ia in their turn consulted the Government of Madras. Where is the necessity 
for the Secretary of State to consult the Government of Madras? 2 
answer to the question of the Mail, what brought about such change in the mind 
of Lord Chelmsford, is not far to seek. When Lord Chelmsford took up the reins 
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of the Government, he reposed confidenée in the opinion of the bureaucracy. 
But he gradually saw the truth and has understood that the chief means of uplift- 
ing the country is to tread the way of peace. Indians are satisfied that the 
authorities in England are now seeing the present condition of things in its true 
light. If the true state of things be represented to Mr. Montagu, our desires will 
surely be fulfilled. We request the Indians to work for this with perseverence. 


73. Referring to the celebration of Dasara and Mohardm festivals in Guntür, 
the Audhraprakasika, of the 22nd October, writes :— 

Dasara ond Moharum festivals. hs 8 The Deputy M rn 
orders to the Muhammadans to celebrate their festival as they pleased. But he 


subjected the Hindus to many restrictions. They feel strongly that his order 
was not at all im partial. 


Referring to the affray at Cannanore between the Thiyas and the Mapillas 
in connection with the Dusara and Moharum 
festivals, the Andhraprakastka, of the 20th October, 
observes as follows:—We do nct know how many such affrays may take place 
before the close of these festivals. Therefore we cannot but say emphatically 


that the least amount of negligence at this time on the part of Government will 
result in loss of life. 


74. A correspondent to the Andhraprakasika, of the 22nd October, writes :— 

On the 14th idem two pleaders from Tenali went to 

Home Rule difficulties at Nollur (Guntir district) and obtained signatures 

Kollara. | | from the villagers in some books, saying that, if 

they should sign therein they would get self-government. The next day I was 

sent for by the karnam of the place, but I did not go. I heard later on that 

signatures were taken frum ten of our community. I was threatened that I would 
be made to pay additional tax this year for failing to sign in the said books. 


75. The Andhraprakasika. of the 22nd October, has the following under this 


2 heading: —At a meeting of the South Indian 
South Indian Liberal Federation. Liberaf Federation held yesterday under the pre- 


Dasara and Moharwun festivals. 


sidentship of Mr. Govindarajulu Nayudu, Barrister, it was resolved unanimously 


that the majority of the Indians was not prepared to have immediate sw#araj. 


76. Referring to a memorial of the people of the Kistna district submitted to 
: Government, and to the presidential speech of the 
gibi aten of the Kistna Kumararaja of Challapalli made at a meeting held 


at Masulipatam in 1916, in respect of the transfer 
of the head-quarters of the district from Masulipatam to Bezwada, the Andhra- 


prakasiia, of the 20th October, observes as follows: — If the Government should 
consider the points mentioned therein, we can say that they would not deprive 
Masulipatam of its importance. Instead of spending large sums of money upon 
the bifurcation of the district during the time of war, the Government would do 
well to add some taluks of the district to the Guntir district and one or two taluks 
to the Gédavari district, and thus reduce the heavy work of the Collector of the 


Kistna district. We believe that the Collectors of the Guntfir and Gödävari 
districts have not much work to do at present. 


77. The Andhrapatrika, of the 20th October, reproduces from the Andhrapra- 
dls kasika of the 19th idem an article under the headi 


“the Andhra battalion” abstracted supra under the 
marginally-noted heading. 


In disagreeing with the opinion of the recruiting officers that the Andhras 
Mi SA aii have lost their valour, the Andhraprakasika, of the 

eis 19th October, says :—The Andhras are very valiant. 
They maintained the honour of the British ae the Mysore and other wars. 
One of the reasons why they now do not join the army is that they prefer civil 
employment ; because it is difficult to maintain their families, with a pay of Rs. 12 
in the, Military service. . . Well-to-do men will de well to get their sons 
admitted into the army and maintain the valour of the Andhras. As for the other 


boys, the Government, we suggest, should arrange to take them into the military 
service, affording them some facilities. 


* 
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78. The Aauvrapatrita, of the 22nd October, gives a Telugu version of the Ampmnararamni, 
Tune Civil aud Military Gaselie, cxiticism of Mr. Montagu’s speech by the Civil and oet. — 1917. 


. 


Military Gazette, which contains. From 
the present state of affairs in India and from the agitation of Mrs. Besant and 
her Home Rule friends for the release of those in sympathy with the King’s 
enemies, it is plain that while the peace, to establish which they were released, 
was not secured, the people believe that the Government have yielded to, their 
say and that the Government of India have received a strong blow 
thereby. . 7 


79. The Andhrapairika, of the 2nd October, writes: — At a meeting of the 

Rol ange Home Rule League, Tekkali, it was resolved that 

* 1 Arte ug * the British Government be requested to release 

„ " Muhammad Ali and Shaukat Ali immediately. 

The meeting terminated with an axhortation to the audience that persistent 
agitation for Home Rule must be made till the goal is reached. 


80. The Kisinapatrika, of the 20th ace ays under this heading :—The 

eo conditions under which the Indian Christians are 
a Sar placed do not tend tv promote devotion to the 
motherland and the idea of nationalism. As the people are converted by the 
western Missionaries, they acquire, along with the Ane a feeling of contempt 
for the coloured races which the westerners have. Indian Christians have not 
examined how far they can be Indians in social, educational, political and other 
matters. They have learnt from the western Missionaries that religions other than 
‘Christianity are false, that the customs, etc., of the coloured races are uncivilised, 


dishonest and reproachable, and that therefore they deserve to be abandoned 


This is evident from the fact that a Missionary once objected to an Indian 
Christian growing a tuft of hair on his head. ‘I'he Indian Christians thus give up 
not only their religion but also their national traits and imitate the westerners. 
8 Hindus should tolerate Christianity and enlist the sympathy of their 
Christian brethren in political matters. . . So long as Indian Christians yield 
to the influence of the westerners and forego self-respect and self-government, 
they will be not only retarding their own progress, but also marring the 
well-being of their country. So long as they consider England their home 
they cannot advance their own interests and it is no wonder therefere that 
they do not advocate Home Rule. Ds 
independent thought over the doctrines of Christianity and they are 
intellectual slaves to western commentators. Christ is an Asiatic and 
it is only Asiatics and not Europeans that can throw light upon His tenets. 
Indian Christians cannot do so long as they pay reverence to the ecclesiastic 
authority of the westerners. How can the westerners who are actuated by 
national egotiem, who. are-desirows of an earthly empire, realise the secret 
teachings of Christ? O, Indian Christians, pining under the ecclesiastic autho- 
rity of the westerners, you do not see your 1 . + Know that in 
— to make your church nationalistic, the political conditions of the country 
should change. So long as you are dependent politically, you cannot have 
freedom im the administration of the church. Being ignorant of the mutual 
relationship between the church and the State, you decided to be hostile to Honte 
Rule. You will know by and by that this attitude is an obstacle more to your 
future progress than to that of the rest of the Indians. It is the Indian 
Christians that should be foremost in political activity. The fear that they will 
be ruined if India is granted self-government is groundless. . . Moreover 
what the Congress wants is not complete self-government. There is no need 
for the English to leave India when the Congress scheme is carried out. 
Under the present rule, the people have no adequate powers. If the Congress 
scheme is carried out, the Government will become responsible and popular. 
It is strange that the Indian Christians fear such a change. They may like the 
Muhammadans demand separate representation for some time. It is ridiculous 
that they condemn the reforms which the people in general desire. Home Rule 
does not mean complete self-government. . . When the British Cabinet has 


7. 
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approved of reforms being introduced in India and is sending Mr. Montagu, it 
is strange that the Indian Christians are stating that this is not the proper time 
for reforms. a 


81. A correspondent to the Kistnapatrika, of the 20th October, in an article 
under this heading urges the necessity of the leaders 


Swaray. of the people making the swaray movement a success 


by enlisting the sympathy of villagers also. He says that some of our social evils 


so, with which the Government refuse to have anything to do, because of their 
pledge of religious neutrality, will disappear in a moment under self-government. 


82. The Kistaapatrika, of the 20th October, publishes in its columns what it 
calls the tour of a cloud which, while passing above 
Ceylon, says with reference to the pearl and coral 
fishery in which Europeans are engaged:—Ah! these Europeans have been 
misappropriating our treasures. Trading in corals and pearls, they have been 
misappropriating the money of foreign countries. | 

83. A correspondent to the Desamata, of the 17th October, refers to the fact 
that certain clerks in Karachi have been dismissed 
for joining the Home Rule movement and hoisting 
the Home Rule flag and remarks:—Many young 
men in Sind have a religious devotion to the Home Rule movement. If the 
authorites in Sind should dismiss from office every young man who has joined 
the Home Rule movement, it is difficult to see how many young men there will 
be in small appointments. 


84. The Desamata, of the 17th October, says in its leader:—The few 
gentlemen in England who are hostile to the grant 
of self-government to the Indians are so because of 
their love for the bureaucracy in India. Some 
selfish men have created disputes between Brahmans and non-Brahmans and are 
obstructing our endeavours. . . The Government have not yet begun to show 
due regard to the opinion of the Legislative Councils. If changes are made on the 
lines indicated by the Congress and other national institutions, the Government 
cannot but show regard to the opinion of the majority in the councils, in regard 
to the imposition and repeal of taxes and in the matter of passing good laws and 
repealing hard ones. The writings of Mr. Nayar not only promote the 


Pearl and coral fishery. 


Home Rule in Sind and clerks 
in service. 


Home Rule and the non-Bra- 
man movement. 


hatred between Brahmans and non-Brahmans but they also obstruct the endeavours 


of the leaders working disinterestedly for the good of the country. On Rao 
Bahadur Thiagaraya Chetti sending a cablegram to Mr. Montagu, the non- 
Brahmans disowned his leadership. Many of the educated among the Brahmans. 
have agreed to the separate representation of the different classes of non-Brah- 
mans. The special Andhra Conference also gave its approval. Still Doctor 
Nayar has not reconciled himself with the new non-Brahmans and the national 
institutions, but is working against them. While the people are signing the 
memorial that is to be presented to Mr. Montagu in pursuance of the advice of 
Mr. Gandhi, Doctor Nayar has joined the Anglo-Indians who are working against 
the aspirations of the people, and is, it is said, arranging to get ready a new 
memorial opposed to the above-mentioned one. This is opposed to the interest 
of all except the Anglo-Indians and is unjust. Mr. Montagu is coming to India 
and an opportunity like this cannot afford itself again. For this reason, many of 
the Brahman leaders have given their approval to separate representation of the 
several classes in the country. 

So we request that the leaders will explain the Congress scheme of reforms. 
and get the memorial suggested by Mr. Gandhi signed by all those who wish to- 
sign is. 

85. A correspondent to the Desama ta, of the 17th October, says under this: 

8 heading: — When well defended rulers like Charles 
and non. Brahman in England and Louis in Paris were murdered as 
ies soon as they became somewhat cruel, can there be 

a greater lie than that the coward of a Brahman has been annoying the non- 
Brahmans with impunity till to-day. The writings of the Madras Mair 
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appears to be the cause of the dispute between the Brahmans and the non- 
Brahmans. Keep out the Mail which sets you up against one another, and laughs 
in its sleeves, cunningly accomplishing its object. We should know that it 
is this internal quarrel that brought the Muhammadans into India first, and gave 


this Empire to the English afterwards, and that such interaai dissension exists in 
no other country than in India. 


86, The Anxdhrapatrita, of the 20th October, criticises under this heading the 
gs leader in the Bombay Chronicle, against the division 
Division of — oe ag of the country on a language basis. It says:— 
pores ee Though many changes have to be made in dividing 
the country on a language basis, yet the authorities should not hesitate to carry 
out changes that are necessary to make administration efficient. Till now, 
the people have not been vested with the responsibility of administration. Before 
the . are given that responsibility, it is necessary to create circumstances 
that will enable the people to carry out that responsibility successfully. The 
division of the country into Provinces on a language basis is the chief of those 
circumstances. The Andhra leaders should in this matter enlist the sym- 
pathy of tlie other provinces. If they do that, the Indians as a whole will make 
a representation to Mr. Montagu in this matter. 


87. An Andhru correspondent of the Adhrapatrika, of the 20th October, refers A™pmnararam, 
Mir: Mb un to the forthcoming visit of Mr. Montagu and says: Oct. 30th, 151. 
’ 1 — As discontent, injustice and sin are prevailing 

in the country, Mr. Montagu will visit India like a god. He will punish the 

wicked and the sinful, will rescue us from the mouths of the Anglo-Indian 

burcaucrats, will disperse the unrest in the country, will restore peace and justice, 

will grant us the reforms we desire so that the poor among us may have full 

meals, will sow the seed of the tree of swuaraj and ask us to tend it carefully, and 

will free a whole country from slavery and give it liberty. The reader will 

surmise in what state the Madras Muil will then be. 


88. The Andhrapiakasika, of the 22nd October, gives an account of a farce u ee, 
0 f exhibited at a meeting of the Madras Andra Sabha oct. 22nd, 1917. 
* on the 20th October, in which officers taking bribes 
were given sound advice, and remarks that it is well-known that not only subordi- 
nate officers, but also those drawing Rs. 1,000 are receiving bribes, that bribe- 
taking has become a profession with officers and that many who are unemployed 
become prosperous through the corruption of officials. 


$9. A correspondent to the dAxdhraprakasika, of the 23rd October, says A e, 
under this heading that certain Brahman young oct. 23rd, i917. 

* mahazur suggested by men at Cocanada are taking the signatures of 

— innocent and illiterate ryots to the mahasur suggested 
by Mr. Gandhi, representing to them that, on receipt of the mahazur, they will 
have swuraj, that thereafter they will not have to pay any taxes and that the 
present Government is depriving us of all our wealth and putting us to many 
troubles. . . The correspondent says that these Brahman young men are thus 
imposing upon. the innocent and getting their signatures in order to send the 
mahazur to Mr. Montagu. 


90. In commenting on the Gédavari District Non-Brahman Conference, the n 
Andhraprakasika, of the 23rd October, says that the ct. 28rd, 1917. 
Non-Brahmans. non-Brahmans should not keep quiet till the Gov- 
ernment gives them separate representation suited to their number, requirements, 
circumstances, honour, courage, loyalty and patriotism, that they must not place 
faith in the words and promises of Brahmans, who will not easily give up their 
authority, that they should request the Government to allow one of their leaders 
to tour with Mr. Montagu in India, representing to him the requirements of 
non-Brahmana, and that they should send their representatives also to England to 
work for separate representation being given to them. 
91. The Adhrapatrika, of the 22nd October, says that the Gudur Home Rule mR = TN 


Gua ue have resolved to send some more men to cet. 22nd, 1917. 
ur Home Rule League. help those who are engaged on behalf of this 


League in getting signatures to the mahazur suggested by Mr. Gandhi. 


— 
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AWDHBAPRAKASIKA, 92. The Andbraprakasika, of. the 29th: October; reports the President. of a 
Oct. 19th, 1917. meeting of the Indian ‘Athletic Association, Gaja- 


The Indian Athletic Associa- patinagaram (Vizagapatam district), to have said in 
„ ee , the course of his fh pores 2 add 2 ee path 
already existing among us, foreign rule has caused another great loss to India. 
It is 4 my „ an will to say that that rule has estranged the Indians from 
their religious rites. | | | | 
923. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrita, of the 18th October, says :— 
- It augurs good thut tle Andhra movement is 
attracting the attention of the people of the other 
Provinces. . The Kanarese-speaking public intend to request Mr Montagu 
to constitute a. separate Province for them. If the other races such as the Uriyas, 
Mahrattas, etc., also do the same thing, the question of the division of the country 
on a language basis will soon be solved. If the As shra leaders induce others to 
do so at this juncture, the said question can be converted into a question con- 
cerning all India, and Mr. Montagu will take interest in solving it. The 
position of the Kaparese people is worse than that of the Andhras. Unlike the 
Andhras who are all in the Madras Presidency, the Kanarese people are scattered 
in Mysore and in the Bombay and Madras I'residencies. This is an obstruction 
to their advancement and to the progress of their language. A correspondent to 
the Bombay, Chronicle wishes that the Kanarese public may all be brought under 
one province. When the impractieability of a united Indian nation is realised, 
we can see the desirability of individual races speaking different languages, 
advancing according to their own lights. The division of the country on lan 
basis therefore becomes necessary. The present position of the Kanarese people 
is discouraging. ‘Their literature is neglected, and their importance is not felt in 
matters — to the progress of the country. They exist only in name, 
and their ancient history has disappeared. The above-said correspondent 
stated that the Kanarese country is more extensive than Belgium and is as 
populous as that country. The objection that it is not big enough to form 
a separate province cannot therefore stand. As far expenditure, the 
Government should not hesitate to spend the required money in matters affecting 
the interests of the people. ‘I'he correspondent suggests that if a separate Kanarese 
province is impossible, the South Kanara district in the Madras Presidency and 
the portious occupied by the Kanarese-speaking public in Bellary and Anantapur 
should be added to the four Kanarese districts in the Bombay Presidency. 
He exhorts the Kanarese public to hold a separate conference and arrange 
to make a representation to Mr. Montagu in this matter. We wish the 
conference every success. A move in this direction in the different provinces will 
help the Andras in gaming their object. The Andhra leaders should bestir 
themselves and among other things see that the representation to be made by the 
Congress includes the division of the country on a language basis. 


94. Tne Andhrapatrika, of the 18th October, says:—. . . The European 
é Association and the Mail fear that Mr. Montaga 
a re in India and may graut political reforms to the Indians. They 
5 will be delighted if officers who are opposed to 
the aspirations of the Indians visit India. Indians will indeed agree with the 
Times of India in suggesting tha* the Europeans should let the authorities know 
what reforms they want. But such reforms should not be allowed to retard the 
progress of the country. . . The Times says that it cannot be said that the 
attention of the Europeans is wholly taken up by the war, which they plead as an 
excuse only when political reforms are brought forward for consideration. The 
Temer says that Europeans will do well to utilise the time they waste in preparin 
a representation to Mr Montagu. Mrs. Besant wishes that the Indians Foul 
gain a knowledge of political problems. ‘The Times says that such advice applies 
not only to Indians but to Europeans also. 6 

2 95. The Andhrapatrika, of eR a October, ne a letter from the pen 
Oct. 18th, 1917. e Tenali H. of the Honorary Secretary of the ‘l'enali Home 
| ; a 77 alt Home u Len-. Rule League ‘whieh N countrymen 
wish to have some privileges. If the privileges are granted, the bureaucracy has 
certainly to give up some of its. powers. Mr. Montagu is coming to India to 
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ascertain if the Indians want any such privileges. The people have to present 
him with a memorial. The people in the villages have to be acquainted with its 
contents and their signatures have to be taken. Members of Home Rule Leagues 
and others should work in this behalf. ‘Thera should be a Home Rule League in 
every. village. I hope that such Leagues may be established in every villaze. 

96. In the course of an article on the division of the country on a language 


rene es basis, a correspondent to the Andhrapatrita, of the 
Division of the Pi 18th October, suggests that the country may be so 
divided and the divisions placed under Governors or Lieutenant-Governors accord- 


ing to circumstances, and that the Legislative aud Executive Councils may be 
constituted on the lines laid down in the memorandum of the nineteen. This and 
the carrying on of the administration in the vernaculars will conduce to greater 
union among the people, and happier relations between the ralers and the ruled. 
The correspondent urges that the leaders will lay down a scheme relating to these 
matters and submit it to Mr. Montagu when he visits India. 


97. The Ravi, of the 18th October, says, under this heading that, if the 
doctrines of Jesus are strictly adhered to and inter- 
national relations are adjusted accordingly there 
can be no war at all, and that the religion of Jesus 
should not be blamed on the ground that it was aot able to avert the present war. 
The paper then justifies the present war against German militarism. 


98. In reviewing a paper under this heading contributed by the Hon’ble 
Mr. B. Venkatapati Raju, the Ravi, of the 18th 

_A suggestion for the constitu- October, says that it also anxiously looks forward 
tien of a Provinelal Council. to the day when India shall have Home Rule, but 
that that day is rather distant because India is at present unfit for Home Rule. 
. . Weare doubtful if the scheme suggested by the Hon’ble Mr. Venkatapati 
Raju will satisfy the non-Brahmans. We believe that the present system of 
Government will be enough tiil all racial differences which are an obstacle to 


The religion of Jesus and the 
war. 


universal brotherhood are done away with. May every effort be made to merge 


these differences till the goal is reached. 


99. In giving the [proceedings of a Home Rule meeting at Kolluru (Guntur 
a district), a correspondent to the Andhraprakastka, of 

A Home Rule meeting. the 18th October, says:—The Home Rulers have 
stated that the Government do not carry on the administration according to our 
wishes, that they have imposed heavier taxes here than in the other countries in 
the world, that nothing is left to the ryot after he pays the taxes to the Govern- 
ment, that trade has been completely ruined, that the Government do not spend 
the revenue derived from the people with the approval of the people, that the 
wishes of the people are not fulfilled on account of the number of the representatives 
of the people being greater than that of the representatives of the Government, 
that india should have Home Rule if the peer should be happy and prosperous, 
that the British who are now the rulers should be made |to know that they 
are servants of the people, that in demanding swaraj, the Brahmans wish the 
welfare of the non-Brahmans, that the Government cannot remove racial 
prejudice, that they for sometime fostered the quarrels between the Hindus 
and the Muhammadans, joined the latter and afforded them some facilities, 
that the Muhammadans have seen their mistake and are working with the 
Hindus for sweraj, that failing in this attempt, the Government. are 
setting up non-Brahmans against the Brahmans and are making swaraj distant 
to us, that the Brahmans have unfeigned sympathy for the non-Brahmans, 
at to future Legislative Council meetings the non-Brahmans may or 
may not return Brahman members, that they (the speakers) have no objection to 
pas | a thing, and so on. Certain non-Brahman speakers have said that the 
present system of Government need not be changed, that the Anglo-Indians are 
naturally great statesmen, that they are perhaps spoiled by the Brahman officers 
giving them advice, that they may be asked to rectify any defects in them. 
that the Government should not be made to feel they are servants, that there will 
always be differences among the several classes of Indians. . that the 
absence of proper representation of backward classes will only tend to their 
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complete degradation. that the Muhammadans who were once in a 

backward condition new share in the administration on account of the encourage- 

ment given to them by the Government. . that the Brahmans having occu- 

pied all Government appointments do not allow the non-Brahmans to rise. 

that when with the 1 of the Government the non-Brahmans acquire admini- 

strative capacity, Home Rule may be demanded, that till then representation of 

non-Brahmans by the English is to be preferred. and that. if the 

people now ask for Home Rule, they will forego the good the Government intend 

doing them. They also said that the people in general do not now want Home 
Rule. . It is said that the non-Brahmans that signed the Home Rule 
mahazur did so because they were clients of Brahman pleaders. Panchamas have 
not been invited to the meeting. They are three thousand in number. Those 
that signed the mahazur have afterwards regretted. 


A correspondent of the Axdhrapatrika, of the 20th October, exhorts the 
Wiss Make public to work in the cause of Home Rule and 
observes that the ideal of swaraj has taken hold of 
the minds of the people of every village. 


100. The Swadeshabhimani, of the 19th October, writes :—His Excellency the 
. f pee ae visit to our district a pe time is 
H Excellency the Governors evidently due to some important items of business in 
visit to South Lana. — with the er Conference, etc. It is 
gratifying to note that in accordance with the traditional practice among Indians 
of vlad the ruler with some apt present, the popular leaders of South Kanara 
were able to present His Excellency with a sum of Rs. 7,266 towards the Hospital 
Ship Fund. Both the discussion in connection with the Mangalore-Arsikere line 
of Railway and the final result thereof were of great importance. Although we 
know what the outcome of it will be, we are unable to give publicity to it just at 
present. All that we can safely say at present is that the Government are 
regarding the question with the fullest sympathy. The item next in importance 
related to the Recruiting Conference. We have in a previous issue published the 
conditions of recruitment applicable to our district The discussion in the 
resence of His Excellency the other day did not lead to any definite results. 
Vr of those present at the Conference urged that the wages of coolies should be 
raised by As.4. We do not think that the raising of wages by As. 4 will be 
sufficiently attractive or encouraging. While the normal wages at present stand 
at As. 8 to 9 a day, it is doubtful how far an additional wage of As. 4 will render 
coolie work in distant lands in connection with military work attractive. Further, 
the number of people who are idle or out of employ being very small in South 
Kanara, it is not likely that the efforts to obtain a larger number of recruits will be 
successful unless the rate of wages shows a substantial increase. It is highly 
gratifying to see that the District Association took the opportunity of laying the 
grievances of the district before His Excellency. These related to education, 
forests, Kumki rights, sandalwood produce, etc. It is significant that nothing 
was said about our (Mangalore) Municipality. Either the municipality has no 


* * „ 
grievances, or it is too 


‘torpid to move. It was clever enough, however, to keep the 
one or two broad streets through which His Excellency passed in a very neat 
condition for the time being, so that His Excellency could get no idea of insanita 
conditions in the other parts of the city. The account of the grievances published 
in another column will show what amount of help is needed by our district in 
connection with primary education. His Excellency, however, was pleased to 
observe that the needs of primary education were more pressing than provision 
for a first-grade college. We know that it is so; nor could the advocates of 
a scheme ſor a first-grade college be unmindful of these needs. Our needs are 
equally pressing in both directions. We only hope that this answer is not intended 
merely to evade every demand in its turn by pointing to something else. 


101. The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 23rd October, observes :—“ It isa matter 
N : for great congratulation that the non-Brahmans of 
N adras Presideney the Madras Presidency have begun to see that 
Mr. Theagaraya Chetti and Dr. T. M. Nayar do not 

deserve to be the leaders of any patriotie movement in India. They started an 
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association lately under the name the Madras Presidency Association. The most 
influential merchants, mirasidars, landholders, ete:, are members of this association. 
They have defined’ the objects and reasons of the association. They proceed 
on the principle that the distinctions of caste, colour and creed should not enter 
into our political aims and aspirations. In respect to religious observances, there 
are differences. In India though there are four castes, 'there are 4, 000 sub- di visions 
of castes. A time will come when the followers of all these castes and sub-castes 
will come to think that there are only three castes, good, bad and bybrid. They 
will come to think that all who are pure in thought, word and deed belong to the 
first class, that those who are not so belong to the last caste and that the second 
caste consists of those who are a mixture of both. Before such a day dawns, 
there should be some 3 of action to guide the well-wishers of India. 
Those principles are the political principles divorced from principles of caste, 
colour and creed. Our political ideals do not admit of much difference of opinion. 
Let the whole of India agree upon some fundamental rules of administrative action 
and stick to them without mending the stupid, silly, barbarous, savage and 

antidiluvian rules. 3 | 
102. The Yogakshemam, of the 19th October, expresses satisfaction at the 
sympathetic way in which His Excellency the 
7 * 1 and . — — the representations of the 
the Yogakshema 2 — Sabha during His Excellency's visit to 

icut. | 


103. The Qaumi Report, of the 15th October, writes :—-We extremely regret 
„„ aud it is indeed a matter of regret to all 3 
d 1 — jae madans as well to learn that the Government of 
am 5 N ot the the United Provinces have refused to release 
ä Moulana Saiyid Fazlul Hasan, Hasrat, Mohani, BA. 
From the Council Report it appears that the Hon’ble Saiyid Raza Ali Sahib 
invited the attention of the Government to this matter, and the Government of 
Sir James Meston replied that the reasons for the internment of Moulana Hasrat, 
Mohani, were different from those mentioned by His Excellency the Viceroy. 
Hasrat, Mohani, is undergoing imprisonment on account of the infringement of 
the law, and it is not the intention of the Lieutenant-Goveruor to release him. 

Sir James Meston has imitated the Hon’ble Sir William Vincent in this 
respect, and adopted the tone in the case of Mr, Muhammad Ali and Shoukat Ali. 
Probably Sir James Meston cannot well realise to what extent the reply of his 
‘Government will hurt the feelings of Muhammadans and grieve and break their 
hearts. 2 

It has been pointed out that Moulana Hasrat, Mohani, has committed an 
offence inst the law. Unless it is shown that under what section of the 
Defence of India Act he is convicted, Sir James Meston can never be justified in 
asserting that he is guilty. Granting that he is undergoing imprisonment for the 
above reason, his nce cannot become more serious or unpardonable on that 
account, for the original offence, regarding which orders were passed and of which 
he pleaded not guilty, was not proved against him in court nor was he given an 

portunity to crose-examine. In order to find him guilty of the original offence, 

echarge of the infringement of the law is laid against him. We invite His 
honour’s attention to the fact with a view to his reconsidering the offence to 
which the offender pleaded not guilty. 

We do not know if the disobedience of orders can be amore serious offence 
than the infringement of the Defence of India Act, even if such a charge is 
1h against him. Mrs. Besant and her associates acted against the Defence of 
ndia Act and Moulana Hasrat, Mohani, disobeyed orders which are two different 
eases. ‘The latter's offence falls within the limits of ordinary law. It is amazing, 
‘however, to find that the Government of the United Provinces do not wish to 
act in an enlightened, just and sympathetic manner and want to read the promise 
of a general amnesty made by His Excelleney the Viceroy in their own way. 
Mrs. Besant and her associates were accused of spreading disaffection and disorder 
in the _ Mr. Chamberlain, the ex-Secretary of State for India, had 
declared in Parliament that their action in India was so very mischievous as to 
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ery dangerous to the country. But Sir James Meston has seen that His 
— the Viceroy strongly recommended their release. Is it not cruel that 
the reasons, which the Viceroy had assigned, should have proved beneficial with 
regard to their mischievous and dangerous acts, but could not be made applicable 
to, and secure forgiveness for, the Moulana’s offence defined as disobedience. 

We cannot understand how long the punishment for disobedience of orders. 
can continue and why a definite period has not been fixed. We consider Sir 
James Meston’s reply is more bitter and heart-rending than that of Sir William 
Vincent. The latter desires to take undertakings from Muhammad Ali and 
Shoukat Ali, but His Honour, without making enquiries of poor Hasrat and without 
considering over the matter, declared that he could not be released. Probably the 
other Governments too will give similar replies as regards Moulana Muhammad 
Hasan, Mohaddis, Daobandi and Moulana Abul Katam, Azad. If this be the case 
local attempts will not avail. We should now invite the attention of His Excellency 
the Viceroy, and request him to do justice to Muhammadans and show at least the 
same concession as he has already shown to Mrs. Besant and her lieutenants. 


104. The Qaumi Report, of the 15th October, has au. extract from the Cutonpore 

u Ali ona Teities Gazette of the 8th October, dealing with the subject 

Mr. Muham and SUFS°Y* of “Muhammad Ali and Turkey” with the 
remark that it will shortly express its opinion on the sabject. 3 


105. The Qaumi Report, of the 20th October, writes: —With reference to 
Muhammad Ali and Shaukat Ali’s offence, it has 
What do * to this? been sup and expressed in official language 

Sympathy with the enemg that they openly declared sympathy with the 
King’s enemies. No one knows the literal or the figurative meaning of these 
words or to what extent they have expressed unlawful sympathy. 

The editor, referring to the articles ‘‘B.S.A.’s peace proposals and the 
handing over of Mesopotamia to the Turks“ published in the well-known Daily 
Telegraph, London, in its issue of the 28th August 1917, makes the following 
observations: We have nothing to do with the reason why the British Socialist 
Party gave expression to such an opinion or arrived at such a decision, viz., that 
Mesopotamia should be handed over to the Turks and the colonies to Germany. 

The question is whether this is not expressing sympathy with the Turks and 
the Germans «nd whether the British Socialist Party has not thus declared 
sympathy with the King’s enemies. If the answer to this question is in the 
negative, we do not know how the offence of the internees is more serious and 
what opinion worse than this they could have 2 If the answer is in the 
affirmative the question will arise, as to why the British Socialist Party was 
not interned in England on a charge of having declared sympathy with the Turks 
and the Germans, and whether the Defence of the Realm of England Act is not 
in force? We know that such an Act does exist in England, but the difference is 
that here more reliance is placed on the reports of the C. I. D. Police, while in 
England investigations are open and have none of this secret character. 

Can it be said that the British Socialist Party did not show sympathy with 
the ‘Turks and the Germans, but simply gave expression to their idea? We are 
unable to understand the reasoning which distinguishes between sympathy and 
opinion. The hint of the Daily Telegraph correspondent discloses the fact that 
this party has made such a statement which might have been made by the Turks. 
or the Germans r 70 those persons are free and have not been punished 
‘by the authorities. It is difficult to realise how Muhammad Ali and Shoukat Ali 
2 have been dealt with, if such an opinion had been spoken or written by 
them. 

We regret to find that the Government of India have transformed the simple 
and innocuous word ‘‘sympathy” in something dreadful and horrible. There is 
marked difference between sympathy and assistance, and we admit that rendering 

aid or giving comfort to the King’s enemies is undoubtedly a crime and to be 

sympathetic to the point of rendering assistance is a sin. But simple sympathy, 
which is the outcome of religious, patriotic and fraternal favour, cannot logall ‘te 
defined as an offence. Have the British no sympathy with the Germans as fellow- 
creatures? Recently Mr. Lloyd George declared and previous to this Mr. Asquith 


— 


— 
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assured us that they have no quarrel with the German people but that they are 
inimically disposed towards their militarism. Cannot the eee e tn a 


similar way egen that they do not entertain any sympathy with the Turkish 
Empire but feel for them as co-religionists ? 


106. The Qaumi Report, of 7 = October, referring to Mr. Montagu's reply 

| 3 a in Parliament regarding the Muhammadan internees 

A er 188 observes :—From the discussion it appears that the 

internees. 7 Secretary of State for India has no knowledge of 

„ the aspirations of seven crores of Muhammadans, 

and he cannot express anything more than what the official reports contain. It is 

incumbent now on Muhammadans to convene meetings everywhere and to draw 

Mr. Montagu’s special attention to the fact with a view to his forthwith calling for 

all the papers connected with the Muhammadan internees as he has already done 
in the case of Mrs. Besant. 


107. The Qaumi Report, of ren October, in a leader on the marginally- 
noted subject, writes :—Mr. Montagu announced in 
4 rss! * * kor Parliament that Mrs. Besant 4 — for two 
Indie an = reasons, first, sume influential persons assured the 
Viceroy that after her release she would not adopt violent methods; second, 
India at present needs a calm and tranquil atmosphere to enable Mr. Montagu to 
discuss reforms satisfactorily. : 
The editor asks, ‘‘Is not a calm atmosphere required for the Mussalmans ? 
Does it mean that the Mussalmans have not been the cause of any agitation or the 
authors of criticisms against the authorities in order to obtain the release of 


mm Report, 
Oot. 31st, 1917. 


Mussalman detenus? If this is the secret of our despair and defeat, viz, that ve 


have not agitated after the manner of the supporters of Mrs. Besant there is no 
reason why we should not agitate. Although the method may be a disagreeable 
one still when this is the only source of influencing Mr. Montagu willy nilly we 
must act on the philosophy of the poet :— 
- „ Urfi! if weeping but secure us union 
„We can weep in hope for a century“. 


The editor proceeds to observe that Mr. Montagu’s reply has changed the 
complexion of the affair. 

We should now sternly demand of him why such improper treatment has been 
meted out to Mussalman detenus. 

The editor contrasts the treatment extended ‘to Mrs. Besant and that shown 
to the Mussalman internees and says, ‘‘ Lord Pentland came down from the 
Nilgiris to Madras and asked Mrs. Besant to desist from having recourse to violent 
methods, but nothing of the kind has been done in the case of the Mussalman 
detenus in whose affair the report of an ordinary Police officer has been relied 
upon.” 

The editor asks whether there is one law for Mrs. Besant and another for 
Muhammad Ali, or whether it is a question of colour or agitation ? 


108. The Qaumi Report, of the 22nd October, has a leader on the marginally- 
noted subject which is briefly to this effect: —In 

* „NMoulene Mahmud Hasan reply to the Hon’ble Saiyed Ali Raza, the Govern- 
ubaddis. ment of the United Provinces said: Moulana 
Mahmud ul-Hasan Sahib is now a prisoner of war at Malta as it has been proved 
against him that he had assisted the enemies of His Majesty in their military plans. 
Mussalmans will probably find much difficulty in understanding what military 
skill Moulavi Mahmud Hasan, a teacher of ancient logic and also the lawful and 
the unlawfal, could possess, or what examination he could have passed at Farangi 
Mabal or Dooband. Possibly the German Missionaries, who came to India to 
dispel the darkness of ignorance from this country, were in reality German 
Warriors. There is no doubt that most of the European Missionaries are capable 
of taking un active part in devising military plans. But this is the first time in 
India when a school Mulla has been pare | on such a charge. What connection 
a pedagogue with military plans? But unfortunately war with the Turks 
has placed a convenient snare in the hands of the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment. By this means they entrap any one they like. What does the Government 
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know of the doings of the Criminal Investigation De ent? The Mussalmans 
should, however, zealously, deliberately and 99 4 


y take the matter up, and 
investigate this atmosphere of suspicion that has enveloped us. A couple of 
questions at meetings are not sufficient. The attention of His Hxcelleney the 
Viceroy should be invited to the case of all the Mussalman detenus in order to 
remove all such suspicions and doubts. | | 
109. The Qaumi Report, of the 22nd October, in reviewing “ Fukhri's . , 
an anti-Heme Mule pamphlet, makes the following 
observation. It is a mistake to say that only 
the Hindus are the originators of Congress. A European, the late Mr. Hume, was 
its founder (see the history of the Congress, page 206) and some Mussalmans as 
well had something to do with its foundation. 
Moulavi Fukhri has erred in saying that Mussalmars have been against the 
Congress and even ninety-nine per cent of them are so. The Congress was 


initiated by some Mussalmans and their number has been increasing gradually. 


If Moulavi Fukhri means that common Mussalmans have its anta- 
gonists, in fairness it must be said that such Mussalmans have been against Sir 
Saiyed’s Educational Conference and even opposed to English education. It is 
true Sir Saiyed was opposed to the Congress, but his opposition was not due to 
the fact that Hindus were its” yriginators or that their ideas were absurd. Sir 
Saiyed was under the impression that Mussalmans were backward in English 


education, and consequently if the Government wished to give high appointments 


to Mussalmans, there was not a single Muhammadan fit to perform the duties of 
a High Court Judge or of a District officer. Before pee es | to the antagonism 
of Sir Saiyed to the Congress the condition of that period should be taken into 
consideration. (To be continued to-morrow.) : 


IV.—Native Srarzs. 


110. Referring to the rumours that were afloat of late that Sir M. Visvesvarayya 


3 would retire from the Diwanship of Mysore soon, 
he Diwanship of Mysore. the Hindu Nesan, of the 20th ber, welcomes 


the news published by the Mysore /’atriot that there is no foundation for such 


rumours and that Sir M. Visvesvarayya would continue as Diwan until the 
various useful schemes promulgated by him bear fruit, as his retirement at this 
juncture and replacement by a new Diwan may frustrate the full aecomplishment 


of the wise policy begun by him. 


ERRATA. 


Report No. 41. 


Page 2538, paragraph 92, line 19, insert should” after ‘+ Justice”. 
„ 2538 ” 93 „21, omit the before history ”’ 
„ 2539 7 93 45, substitute ‘‘ to”? yor © by 27 
„ 2540 „ 93 9, substitute ‘‘ submit to” for “admit ”. 
„ 2540 5 93 11, insert ‘‘ recorded” after being”. 
„ 2540 * 93 21, insert “ of ” after “ guilty ”. 


Report No. 42. 


Page 2452, line 13, for “ willl” read “ will ”. 
„ 2004, lines 17 and 18 for *‘ into” read “in to”. 
„ 2554, paragraph 28, line 12, inert on” after “ commenting ”. . 
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REPORT 
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ON 


ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY INDIANS EXAMINED BY THE 
CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION DEPARTMENT, MADRAS, 


AND ON 


— 


VERNACULAR PAPERS EXAMINED BY THE TRANSLATORS 
TO THE GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS 


for the Week ending 8rd November 1917. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
to the Chief Secretary to Government, Judicial Department, a brief 
report of any local complaint which appears to them to call for notice, 
explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, if any, is 
being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed 
‘to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


I.--Foreren Porrrros. 


The war in the region of the Gulf of Riga 
The lines ef the Buselan fleet os . 
The Indians in Canada ee ss 
Northern Australia ee 50 
German's roplaunes oo aa 


The war .. ae iu $8 15 
The Indians in South Africa .. 5 
II.— Hon ADMINISTRATION. 


60 Courts -- 
A District Munsif’s Court for Devakottai.. 
Village courte ot ee ee oe o's 


(dé) Education— 


Education in En land and India 50 

The improvemen r- Ken rural education in India 

Students and —— 1 ee 5 $a 

The Palghat College 0. oe 40 oe 

Ed ucation in India 80 gi 40 50 

The Indian ladies deputation .. oe oe 

Students and civics $6 

Education of certain communities in Malabar .. 

Commercial education de i 

Trained teachers 

An address to — by Mr. V. P. Madhava 
Rao 60 i oe . ie 


(e) Loca: and Municipal— 


Water scarcity in Chetpat, — 
Streets in Royapetta oe 
Godavari District Board 


(g) Forests— 
A forest grievance 


) General— 


Home Rule for India 
The present situation oe ae 
The Congress-Muslime League seheme 
reforms — 0 ee ee se 
— — es oe 
he An 
The —— rotest meeting at Karachi 
Communal re . oe 0 
representation 
Feen and Home Rule for India 
facilities in the Madras Presidency . 
A public meeting in Muttapet .. 
A public meeting of the Panchamas in "Madras. 
Mr. Montagu's reply in * about the 
roleuse of Mrs. Besant . ee 
The trend of the 1 ee 
Mr. V. R. Karandikar 50 
‘* China ‘ 
The Punjab Provincial Conference . 
Mrs. Besant and the interned Muslims 


II.—Hom ADMINISTRATION—eon#, 


(k) Oer ont. 


The release of the Muslim interned .. 
The condition of the tanners ve 
Gasette notifications 90 50 
The wheel of liberty 

2 Godavari District non- Brahman 
The Tuberculosis Institute, Madras 
— tant . 

"a. 1 8 
Mismauagement in mutte ee 
Agricultura] improvement 5 
A at Sattur 


A Home 1 at ‘Purasawalkam 
Lord Sydenham and the Indian aspirations .. 


Government and the representative members of 
ot the Legislative Council 
The British Press and the Indian sspirations.. . 
The Educational Service in India ee 
The Civil Service and the Madras Mail oe 


Self- t and the Europeans .. 
Mr, Gandhi and the vernaculars 

n "8 voice regarding ce 
—— i 

ayurvedic 0 icine 

The 2 . Ps es 
lasara festivities . 80 ne 
A suggestion ec oc oe 
Maharram riot 35 0 oe 
een shot by a European .. 

"0 mm * ee 
Dasara and 1 e ee 
The Mail’s abuse . 
What India wants after the war 
The termination of the hostilities of the Keil. 
The Madras Mail: ite past view 


Econcwy in the use of * 
The Andhra Students 


Mr Mon g statement 50 


India’s tre eee Pan i 
Swaray ¥% ie 
The soe oe India 90 


— — 7 2 meeting ‘at Arcot 
Our imperative work 
Il1].—Lzemtariog. 


The Indian Succession Act 
The Burma Ghee Adulteration Act 


IV.—Narive Srarzes. 


The Pudukkottai State oe 
Diwanship of Mysore .. 
Native States 


The Government of India and the Native States . 
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_ ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY INDIANS. 


[I.—Home ApbMINISTRATION, 
(6) Courts. 


1. The following. appears in the Hindu of the 30th October :—“ The 
inability of the European members of the Indian 
3 _ Civil Service to understand the feelings of the peuple 
and perceive their point of view is notorious. It is illustrated in a pointed manner 
by the judgment of Mr. T. Austin, Sub-livisional Magistrate in Ramnad. in a 
case under section 334, Indian Penal Code, in which he held that beating with a 
shoe is not an act of which a person of ordinary sense and temper should complain. 
This remarkable dictum bears eloquent testimony to the want of ordinary common 
sense and sense of propriety on the part of the Sub-Divisional Magistrate, and 
shows such a.callousness to indignity where the affected person is of this country 
that it cannot but evoke,a feeling of resentment. . Could Mr. Austin, we 
ask, be so ignorant of the fact that beating with the shoe is deemed in India— 
whatever it may be elsewhere —a most revolting indignity to which a person could 
be put? The enormity of the offence does not lie so much in the amount of the 
injury caused, but in the use of the shoe for the purpose of beating. Such an act 
18 beld to be degrading and humiliating to a degree and that Mr. Anstin should 
be ignoraut of this is indicative of a gross disregurd of the spirit and feelings of the 
people of this country.” 


An assault case. 


(e) Local and Municipal. 


2. Writing under the — „Right of 2 , Justice, of the Ist 
f ovember, states: — Kight of way for all classes 
she Tae woe, Veet. of His Majesty’s subjects along 3 maintained 
out of public funds has always been a very much discussed subject, at least in the 
district of Malabar. The condemnation of certain classes of people as not only 
untouchable but unapproachable by the superior castes has been a prominent 
feature of pre-British days. Even after the advent of the British this pernicious 
system has continued to flourish. . . The Talli road in Calicut is a case in 
point. We should like to know under what authority the Collector of the 
district has caused a notice to be put up restricting the use of this public road to 
certain classes of people only. . At a time when the superior Brahman is 
waxing eloquent over the unity and equality of castes in India and is urging 
this as an argument in favour of granting Home Rule to India, the Talli road 
comes as au unpleasant reminder that the days of Varnashramadharma are not over 
yet. . . The Talli road is a permanent memorial to the existence of caste 
ranny and class exclusiveness. The leopard cannot change its spots, the 
thiopian cannot change his skin and the Brahman cannot shed his caste 
exclusiveness; but the British Government in this country are here to hold the 
scales even, and what we should like to know is whether the action of the 
Callector of Malabar has the sanction of the Madras Government. We want to 
know whether Lord Pentland personally had anything to do with the recent notice 
in connection with the use of the Talli road as a public highway. If the Madras 
Government had no hand in the matter it is about time that they investigated the 
matter and overruled the action of the Collector If on the contrary the action 
of the Collector was done with the consent of the Madras Government or at their 
instigation, no condemnetion will be too severe for the action of the Madras 
Government.“ 


( General. 


3. The Wednesday Review, for the week ending 24th October, writes :—“ One 
| reason which Mr. Montagu gave for Mrs. Besant’s 
Mrs. Besant’s release. internment was that she conducted a particular 


agitation and advocated in a particular way her policy during a time when there 
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was no alternative policy in the field. That is about the moat surprising statement 
which we have ever heard made in Parliament by a responsible British states- 
man. . Does Mr. Montagu mean that it is open to anybody to foment and 
carry on a mischievous agitation for the reason that the Government did not shout 
from the house-tops what their policy was in governing India. It is a dangerous. 
doctrine and the enunciation of it by no less an authority than the Secretary of 
State from his place in Parliament will be a direct invitation to all the wild 
elements in India to consider themselves rivals to British Power whenever they 
imagine that the Government have not forestalled them with a declaration of 
policy. | 
Writing on this subject, the Cochin Argus, for the week ending 27th October, 
says: — From the telegraphic summary of the recent discussion in the House 
of Commons regarding the release of Mrs. Besant and her associates, and from 
the editorial comments of the leading Home papers, we are afraid there is good 
reason to believe that the fat is in the fire, that far-reaching are to he the 
consequences of the hasty and ill-considered action of the authorities (it is difficult 
to say who these are) in cancelling the internment order of the Ma Govern- 
ment . Mr. Montagu’s defence in the House was of the most miserable 
description, and he added to the desperation of his own case by endeavourin 
to escape criticism with a most palpable quibble. If there is one thing the House 
of Commons will not do it is that it will not allow itself to be fooled, and 
Mr. Montagu will live to see (and we have no desire to set ourselves up as 
prophets) that his so-called explanation will return with boomerang effect and 
render it impossible for him to occupy for long the high position that he does. 
. Even granting that there was no policy, ‘alternative’ or otherwise, in all 
this, was it justification for Mrs. Besant’s infamous campaign (Mr. Montagu’s sweet 
and gentle policy) of vilification and detraction of everything English in India, 
not a day passing without the Government, Supreme and Local, being held up 
to ridicule. If further the absence of an alternative policy justified Mrs. Besant’s 
internment, and the introduction of an alternative policy, her release, surel 
Mr. Montagu is to blame in the matter. It is difficult though to deal with re 
political drivel seriously, and one can only hope that Mr. Montagu was led into 
making such a sorry exhibition of himself by not having read some at least of 
Mrs. Besant's effusions. A peaceable, peaceful man himself, with a large heart 
ready to tear itself with sympathy for all and sundry, he probably looked upon 
Mrs. Besant as a sucking dove of peace herself. The irony of the whole matter 
however is that the much prayed for political calm will not be found to exist when 
the visit to India takes place, for the Muhammadan internees have not been 


released as yet, and Mrs. Besant, though ‘ co-operating’ so graciously with the 
Viceroy, is herself agitating in the matter.“ 

Justice, of the 30th October, observes :—‘‘ We always thought that the official 
mind was inscrutable. After reading Lord Curzon’s speech or such portions of it 
as Reuter has been pleased to telegraph out to India, the inscrutability of the 
official mind erg to us to be still greater. The Viceroy is the embodi- 
ment of everything that is inscrutable in officialdom, Lord Chelmsford in his reply 
to the Press Deputation indulged in some plain yer about the political 
activities of Mrs, Besant. After that speech innocent non-officials thought that the 
same Viceroy could not have been instrumental in releasing Mrs. Besant uncondi- 
tionally, and when the Secretary of State announced that he suggested to the 
Viceroy the desirability of releasing Mrs. Besant non-officials again thought that 
the suggestion was a political rather than a hypnotic one. And now “the non- 
officials are told that the Viceroy acted on his own responsibility. This reminds. 
us of the story of a school boy who was asked to explain what responsibility 
meant. The school boy said, ‘I have only two buttons to my trousers and if one 
of them were to drop off the whole responsibility would rest on the other’. We 
thought at first that the responsibility rested on the Secretary of State who 
1 and the Viceroy who received the suggestion. It now appears that one 
of the two buttons has dropped off, and the whole responsibility rests on the other 
button. But what the non-officials want to know is by what process of celebra- 


tion these changes in the official mind are brought about. We ale told now that 


7 
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— of the Government: of 
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Panchama meeting at Madras. 


Brah: liganism made use of the Panchama meet- 
ing for stimulating the worst side of the mob nature and harangued them to deeds 
of violence. That men connected with politics and journalism should so far 
demean themselves. in open day light, as though they had lost their reason 
beyond control and were addressing a drunken mob shows the low level to which 
they are prepared to bring down Indian politics. We must call a halt to degra- 
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M 
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dation of this. kind, and we have no hesitation in calling upon the Government of 


Madras to arrest in time this process of counselling breaches of public peace and 
order. The impression has gained ground that the Madras Government has not 
deen as impartial as it ought to have been in taking serious notice of a campaign 
of vile abuse of a section of His Majesty’s subjects in season and out of season for 
no other fault than that their opinions do not carry weight with their detractors, 
. . Ifthe Government should continue to take no notice of this campaign of 
persoual abuse by three or four self-styled non-Brahmana leaders, the feeling of all 
sections of the pepulation, irrespective of caste and religion, will become one of 
painful with a situation that would seem to call for a change in the per- 
sonnel of Madras Government. We warn His Excellency in Council of the 
unwisdom of ignoring forces of disorder at their incipient stage; we make the 
; to His Excellency personally as we believe his councillors and some of his 
subordinates have failed to rise to a proper sense of appreciation of the gravity of 

caste antagonisms in India.“ 
5. Justice, of the 30th October, writes: — The success of the First Godavari 
District non Brahman Conference has transcended 


The Gédavari District Noa- ll expectations. Never before was such a vast and 


‘Brahman Conference. 


Brahmans 80 deeply interested in their future political progress held anywhere in 
this Presidency... . No spectacle could have been dearer and more welcome 
to the hearts of those who for the past several months have been labouring hard 
in the face of vile calumny and dark intrigue for the uplift of the non-Brahmans 
of this Presidency by endeavouring to organise them and unité them all on a 
common basis and by s common tie of mutual interest and common loyalty to 
the same Government. The time for halting between two opinions is 
e, and the tie’ for action is come. Yes, the non-Brahman communities of 

is Presidency have been roused to a sense of their own position, and in 
ising themselves to promote their social and political interests, they are 
ngthening the authority of the Government which has been their 

saviour and to which they look up for active help and enlightened guidance in 
the future. It is no wonder that in proportion to the success of this 
‘Conference is the chagrin and bitterness of the Home Ruler. His stock - in- trade 
has been vituperation and calumny, and he has made use of both on the 
resent occasion, apparently for his own consolation. New India, for instance, 
alls foul of the President of the Godavari Conference, the Kumara Raja of 
Challapalle. The Kumara Raja can well afford to treat with contempt the 
mumblings of a disappointod old agitator, who deluded herself with the hope 
that she could feed the non-Brahmans too on emotional rhetoric. But the non- 
Brahman belongs to a sturdy stock. He has a stake in the land and knows what 
he is about. New India uses such choice expressions as silly’, ‘ mischievous,’ 
“ senseless’ and vocabulary of that description to characterise the address delivered 
by the Kumara Raja of Challapalli. Perhaps our contemporary has yet to learn 


representative gathering of enlightened non- — 
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that no case can be won by methods of this kind. What is it that is silly and 
mischievous? This aristocrat’, says the critic who mistakes abuse for argument, 
‘has repeated the senseless accusation that Home Rulers are now demandin 
complete Home Role’. But they are asking for the reforms embodied in the 
Congress League scheme. What is the Congress League scheme? Does it not 

ropose to take the power away from the British Government and place it in the 
| 3 & a few elected mem bers of the Legislative Councils? . . No doubt 
the Home Ruler would let alone the army, the navy, etc. But that is not parti- 
cularly complimentary to the Home Ruler. He wants to exercise all the power 
and patronage in the land, only the British people must proteet him from external 

gression and from also the internal fomentor of trouble. That shows the stuff of 

which the Home Ruler is made, But where is the senseless accusation in all this ? 
The senselessness is all in the ignoramus who imagines that sensible people can be 
deluded by froth and fury. . . What is the use of arguing with an old Irish 
woman and her obsequious Indian followers who have yet to show that they 
understand the problem of Government on its practical side.“ 


6. In replying to the criticisms of Lord Islington and the Anglo-Indian 

u Press on Mrs. Besant’s methods of agitation, New 

N g India, of the 31st October, remarks :—‘‘ We do not 
wish to discuss a topic on which the Government wisely wants to see the curtain 
drop, and we are eager to co-operate towards that end, but jn fairness to MC 
Besant it must be pointed out that her ‘violent’ or ‘wrong methods’ have 
never been proven, and the very fact that she is released anconditionally clearly 
shows the truth underlying that story. Mrs. Besant’s methods ure the same 
today as they have been in the past; if she is not attacking the Government 
directly, it is because the Government have come to her point of view and are 
anxious to discuss calmly the problem of Home Rule for India. The Government 
of India, thanks to the aid given by Mr. Montagu, has seen the path along which 
they should proceed and have abandoned their former policy of no politics’ and 
‘crushing Home Rule, and hence all nationalists, including Mrs. Besant, are 
eager to co-operate with the Government.” 


[V.—Native States. 


7. The Karnalaka, of the a oe seg OR It is a matter to 7 
= eee noted that the Hon’ble Mr. H. V. Cobb, our Pritis 

The British Resident in Mysore. Resident, was not present at the opening of the 
representative assembly proceedings on Friday last. That is the one oppor- 
tunity in the year for the representative of the Paramount Power to come face to 
face with the real representatives of the State; and the previous Residents in 
Mysore were careful never to lose that opportunity. If the Resident be—like Sir 
Hugh Daly—a man known for his nobility of disposition and sympathetic 
attitude, the popular representatives would special! is presence; and the 
im. 


value his 
sight of his genial personality would remind them Of the friendship and hel 
ness that they can always look for at the hands of the power that is behind b 
If, for any reason whatever, the Hon' ble Mr. Cobb was obliged to absent himself 
from the assembly on its opening day, we feel that a letter of sympathy and 
greetings from him would have been valued very highly. And we still hope he 
may be able to 2 the assembly some other day before the session closes. 


The question is simply one of grace and courtesy ; but we think that even these 
unsubstantial and more or less conventional amenities go a long way towards 
strengthening the Indo-British compact.” 
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‘VERNACULAR PAPERS, — 


].—Foretean PoLirics. 


8. The Diva-il-Ielam and the Maka Vikata Dutan, of the 25th and 27th 
| October, respectively, reproduce the comments of 
The war in the region of the the Swadeszmitran of the 22nd idem on this subject 


Gulf of Riga. aa in paragraph 10 of Report No. 48 of 
17. 


In attributing the fall of Riga mainly to tlie want of union among the 
5 8 Russians, the Oravidabhimani, of the 26th October, 
2 in the region of the expresses almost the same sentiments as those 
Gulf of Riga. expressed on this subject by the Swadesamitran of 
the 22nd idem, and abstracted in paragraph 10 of Report No. 43 of 1917. 


9. Referring to a telegram received on the 27th October 1917 that the 
Russian fleet is in complete readiness guarding the 
The readiness of the Russian entrance of the Gulf of Finland with a view to 
fleet. safeguard Petrograd, which is on the coast of tlie 
gulf, the Swadesomstran, of the same date, reports the escape of the portion of 
the Russian fleet which got cornered in the Gulf of Riga and appreciates the fact 
with which the Russian Commander managed to get ont of the gulf thereby 
frustrating the object of the enemy fleet which was several times stronger than 
the fleet under him. 


10. Adverting to the information said to have been received that a Bill to 
grant elective franchise to the Indians in Columbia, 


The Indians in Canada. which is now under consideration in the Canadian 
Parliament, is likely to be passed into an Act, the Swadesabhandhu, for September, 


writes: — This is a right which should have already been conferred on the 
Indians. We trust that the Canadian Government, who have come forward to 


Man Vara 


Oct one's 
1017. ms 
DRaviDaABHIMANI, 


Oct. 26th, 1917. 


SwapasamiTean, 
Madras, 
Oct. 27th, 1917. 


SwADESABHANDEU, 
Madras, 
September, 1917. 


confer this right now, will also remove the other difficulties the Indians there are 
labouring under. They should repeal the executive order, which prohibits — 


Indians from taking their families there. If similar measures are adopted in 
South Africa, Australia and other sen also, the statement that the war has 
widened the angle of vision of the British Empire may be said to be true. 


11. Referring to a large tract of country available for colonization in the 
N northern part of Australia which is now said to be 
an . very thinly peopled, the Lokepakurt, of the 29th 
October, says :—If the Indians are permitted to settle themselves in this part of 
Australia, they can prosper well, but the Europeans will not agree to it. Are 
those fit to be called human beings who canuot brook to see others cultivate lands 
that lie waste and live thereby! she 
The Prapanclamitram, of the 30th October, reproduces the above. 


12. The Andhraprakasika, of the 26th October, has the following :— From 
, German prisoners it is learnt that in July last 2,000 
German’s eroplanes. eroplanes were constructed. In some of them, 


bombs of 800 kilo-grammes may be carried. 


18. The Asdhrapatrita, of the 23rd October, says under this heading :—The 
new German offensive has succeeded till now. The 

Te war. Russian Navy has left the Gulf of Riga. . . 

r sip inform us that the islands of Oesel, Dago and Moon fel] into the hands 
of the Germans. ‘Though this news is depressing, today’s telegrams have 
dispersed the fear that the Russian Navy inthe Gulf of Riga may fall into the 
hands of the Germans. The safety at Petrograd and the independenge of Russia 
depend on the skill which Russia is now to manifest. If Russia wills, she can put 
an end to the German offensive. Mr. Kerenski said that the Russians will agree 
to reasonable terms and will never yield to animal strength. . . Sir Douglas 
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Haig has undoubtedly been winning victories in the western theatre. . But 

the fact that in England, German Zappelins have not been destroyed, has caused 
discontent in the minds of the people. This is attributed to adverse weather. 

14. The Desabhimani, of the 20th October, takes exception to the recent 
ery eo eye circular of the Board of Emigration in South Afri 

7 *  regardi ‘he propodl to levy tx of 9a. per ha 

of Indian. labourers employed by non-Indians, and observes that it is the duty of 

all Indians to take steps for nipping in the bud such efforts on the part of the 


authorities in South Africa which are injurious to the interests of the Indians in 
the Colony. 


H.—Homs Abr tion. 


(3) Courta. 


15. A correspondent writes to the Swadesamitran, of the 27th October, as 


sei : follows :—The residents of Devakotta? and other 
A District Munsif’s Court for (Chetties in the neighbouring places have to go to 
Devakotta. Paramagudi which is at a distance of about 40 
miles or to Sivaganga at a distance of about 30 miles from Devakottai, if they 
have to institute civil suits. An individual who has to a as & witness in a 
small cause suit in any of these places has to spend from Rs. 7 to Rs. 10. Apart 
from these diffieulties, there are pm four courts even in these one at 
Paramagudi, one at Manamadura and two at Sivazanga. It is hoped that the 
Government will realise the l of the people, and arrange to locate in 
Devakattai the Additional Munsif’s Court which ia now at Sivaganga. 
16. Adverting to the report on the working of the village courts in this 
vi Presideney during the year 1916 and especially to 
illage comia. the fact that the number of cases filed in the ordinary 
eivil eourts and in the courts of village munsifs during fhe year is much smaller 
than that for the year 1915, the Indian Law Gesetie, of the ber, writes :— 
Many cases whieh ought to have been filed in village courts been filed in 
and disposed of by Distriet Munsifs Courts. If this practice is to be stopped, the 
establishment of village panchayats is nee: . The rules of nomination should 
also be modified so as te provide for the selection of competent persons for the post 


of village munsif. The Colleetor of Vizagapatam suggests that arrangements 


should be made for the village munsifs attending for some time the Courts of 


District Munsifs and learning their work; and the District Judge too is of opinion 
that provision should be made for the village munsifs being present at the Courts 
of District Munsifs om the days on which small cause suits are tried and disposed 
of so that these village munaiis may learn the procedure followed im the conduet 
and disposal of such cases. If this suggestion is accepted and given effect to, the 
work of the village munsif is bound to improve, and eampetest persons in villages 


would desire to become members of the village panchayat, which will then grow 
in prestige. ' 


(d) Education. N 
17. The Vinekachintamani, for October, sammarises the proposals of Mr. Fisher 
1 in the New Edueation Bill now before Parliament 
ducation in Eogland and under ten hea dings, and. ebearves. us follows in 
2 * _,. Enghsh :—This is as true of India as of England. 
Will the Government provide the same facilities for “ the education of the poor ” 
people in this country and come forward to make the necessary sacrifice ? 

The same journal N this observation in its Tamil columns and adds 
I tha Government of ia do not provide tha same. facilities for the education 
of the chidren of the poor people here as are sought to be provided in England, 
they will be guilty of partiality, which cannot do credit to a good, Government. 
At present the Indians have no voice at all in this, matter, Even in Mysore 

arrangements have been made to give edugation, te all boys and evem girls. 


/ 
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18. The Vivekachintamani, for October, alss vn 
roduces in English and Tamil an article on this ui, 


| The improvement of rural re 
su ** contributed by Mr. C. V. Swaminatha Ayyar October 1817. 
t 


education in India. 


Hens to the Hindu of the let September 1917. 
19. Adverting to the repeal, by the Government of Bombay, of their order Vauramrraar, 
Students and politics. rohibiting Law College students from attending ond. A 1807. 
BK ome Rule meetings, the Vaisyamitran, of the 15th 
October, echoes almost the same sentiments.as those of the Lokopaka i of the same 
date, abstracted in paragraph 11 of Report No. 42 of 1917. 7 
This er also publishes in Tamil an abstract of the proceedings of a public 
meeting held at Salem under the presidency of the Hon’ble Mr. B. V. Narasimha 
Ayyar, when a resolution was passed characterising as uunecessary G.O No. 559, 
which prohibits students from taking part in politics, and demanding its repeal 7 
on the ground that it is detrimental to the interests of students. 
20. Summarising the information received on the strike situation in this inv, 
The Palghat College. College as it appears in the Hindu, of the 9th oct. oth, . 


ng October, the same paper trusts that the Educational 
authorities will remedy this state of affairs at an early date. 


21. Giving in Tamil an extract from the speech recently delivered at York Swvzeaurrass, 


° ° Madras 
8 by Doctor Fisher of the Educational Department in oct. 26th, 1917. 
1 England, in which he is reported to have referred 
with regret to the unhealthy condition and the ignorance of a large number of 


children in Great Britain and observed, as a remedy for this, that education should 
be made compulsory in the case of children up to their fourteenth year, and that 
after this age these should be compelled to prosecute their studies for a specified 
period every year up to their eighteenth year, the Swadesumitran, of the 26th 
October, remarks as follows:—When even in Great Britain, where primary edu- 
cation is free and compulsory, a large number of children become useless, what 
are we to say of the condition of India where primary education is neither free 
nor compulsory and the facilities afforded for education are but meagre ? 


22. Adverting to a petition said to have been submitted to the Secretary of Hun Nusa, 
The Indian ladies’ deputation. State for India by certain women interested in the Oct. 26th, 1917. 
rogress of female .education in India requesting 
him to receive a deputation of ladies during his visit to this country, the Hindu 
Nesan, of the 26th October, trusts that the Secretary of State would not let lose 
the opportunity, but grant the prayer of the Indian ladies, who desire to speak to 
him on the subject of improving the education of women here. 


23. The Swadesamitran, of the 26th October, publishes the proceedings of the nes 
1 anniversary of the Vacation Club”, Conjeeveram, Oct. 26th, 1917. 
pages SOP: SE, celebrated on the 24th idem, when Mr. A. Ranga- 
éwami Ayyangar, the editor of this paper, is reported to have addressed the 
audience on this subject, in the course of which the following observations. occur :— 
The Educational authorities are bound to impress on the minds of the students the 
various political rights and duties they have to exercise and discharge when they 
come of age, in respect of their country and their rulers. The Educational 
authorities in England have realised this duty rightly and are considering measures 
for the discharge of the same. Changes like this are taking place every day 
throughout the world, and in the newspapers particulars of these are published daily. 
Will it be wrong on the part of students, who learn these facts from the papers, 
to poy attention to such political matters? Is the order just, which has been 
issued to prohibit students from taking part in politics, with the view that we 
alone should be where we are, when the whole world is progressing ? The 
authorities should take upon themselves the responsibility of giving students 
a political training, and teach them in their schools their duties and rights and how 
these are to be discharged or examined and the ancient histories of foreign 
countries which have come to an eminent position after à very hard struggle for 
om. It is because the present Educational authorities have not paid proper 
attention to these things, that doubts and difficulties often arise. Can books 
written by such persons as Sir Lee Warner serve this purpose ? 


| Draven, 
Ost. 26th, 1917. 


VarraXkamirnan, 


ore, 
Sep. 27th, 1917. 
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24. Anent the request of the Nambudiri, Tiya and Mappilla communities: 

| of Malabar in the addresses presented by them to 
Education of certain com- Hig Excellency the Governor of Madras during his 
munities in Malabar. recent visit to that district, to provide the necessary 


facilities for their education, the Dravidan, of the 26th October, trusts that the 


Government will evince sympathy with the Tiyas by encouraging them with 
grant of concessions in the matter of school fees and observes :—It will be good 
on the part of the Government to afford the necessary facilities for the spread of 
education among these communities and cially among the Tiyas and the 
Mappillas. But they should be made to receive their education only in schools 
which are useful for, and common to all classes of le ; and it will not be proper 
for the Government to establish a school separately for each community. 


25. In the course of a long article dwelling on the importance of commercial 
education and its neglect in India, the Vartaka- 
mitran, of the 27th September, observes:—No 
reform seems to have been introduced in India since 1850 in the matter of trade. 
Commercial schools were established in India for the first time in the year 1886. 
What have the Government done in this matter ever since? From the statistics 
which may be gathered to denote the condition of commercial education in this. 
country, we find that on an average one in every 615 in Germany, one in 7 
1,200 in Japan and one in every 313,000 in India attend commercial schools. 
the quinquennial report published in 1912 by the Government of India, it is stated 
that in the existing commercial schools education in commerce is not impartcd in 
the way in which it ought to be. No other testimony is, therefore, needed to the 
statement that in India the Government are not taking any steps on the right 
lines in the matter of commercial education. Nothing can be more strange than 
the fact that the condition has been the same for the last fifty years in India, 
while every other country in the world is striving to progress at this crisis by 
means of its industries and trade. Lo say that the Government are not aware of 
the necessity for the spread of commercial education among the people is not right. 
The English first came to India for purposes of trade and it was the intention 
of the Kast India Company to impede the pr of industries in India and 
develop their own trade Though since 1857, India has been under the direct 
ud a the British Government, it cannot be gainsaid that, on account of the 
loud cry raised by the English merchants from time to time, the Government 
could not adopt proper measures in this direction, The so-called commercial 
education that is imparted at present in India qualifies persons only for the posts 
of clerks and accountants and does not meet the requirements of merchants. 
Hence it is that business men are not willing to go in for this education. In the 
first place, there are not schools in India which can give instruction in subjects 
which are actually required by the commercial classes ; nor are there competent 
teachers to give such instruction. Secondly, no schools exist in India where foreign 
languages other than ish aré compulsorily taught. The opinion of the 
English Government is that a knowledge of English will do. The entertainment 
of such an opinion in respect of India alone is not proper, while a study of the 
foreign languages is made compulsory even in the schools of England which give 
eneral education. Thirdly, there is the want of commercial enterprise in India. 
t is the duty of the Government to educate the people. To say that the people 
are not desirous of acquiring education is not right. The Government are bound 
to promote education among the people even as the head of a family is bound to 
improve the education of the members thereof. Therefore, the Government. 
should establish commercial schools in different places and take the necessary 
steps for encouraging commercial enterprise among the people. | 
26. Referring to rule 140 of the Madras Idueational Rules and to a 
88 notification, which is said to have appeared in a 
l recent issue of the Gazette, under which trained 
teachers, who originally failed in the Matriculation Examination but subsequently 
come out successful in the School Final Examination under the concession granted 
to them to appear for this examination in private, are required to undergo further 


Commercial education. 


rr , 5 
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training in the higher grade, if they should teach classes of a higher grade, the 
Vaisyamiiran, of the 22nd October, trusts that, even though it should be found 
necessary to give effect to the rule contained in this notification, the Government 


would exempt from its operation at least such of the trained teachers as came out 


successful in the recent School Final Examination. 


27. The Vaisyamiiran, of the 22nd October, reproduces from the Swadesamitran, 
of the 15th idem, the substance of an address by 
1 * . 3 hy Mr V. P. Madhava Rao delivered before the Town 


Students' Literary Union, Madura, and referred to 
in paragraph 13 of Report No. 42 of 1917. 


(e) Local and Municipal. 


28. A correspondent writing to the Dravidan, of the 29th October, complains 
of the great hardship experienced_by the inhabitants 
of the hamlet known as Karudattamman Koil near 


Chetput, Madras, especially in the winter season 
and on festive occasions, on account of inadequate water-supply in consequence 
of there being only two public taps in the locality, with a population of over 300, 


and trusts that the authorities concerned would bestow their attention on the 
matter and remove the grievance. 


Water scarcity in Chetpat, 


29. A correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 27th October, writes under 


i this heading: —Muttu Mudali Street, Kalingaraya 

, eee eee street and * streets are hopelessly in 5 bad 

state. The water in the drains will be flowing on the roads. The drains are all 

closed up. The ration has not taken sufficient interest to afford relief to 

the people here. The Municipal Commissioner for Royapetta division has 
brought this to the notice of the Corporation without effect. 


30. Referring to the report of the Gidavari District Board, the Andhrupatrika, 


ye ie of the 30th October, remarks:—. . . The taluk 

W Wann ee board have not devoted money freely to sanitation. 
Their explanation also for this is not satisfactory. . . ‘The roads in charge of 
the District Board are not in a satisfactory condition. It is very regrettable. It 
is plain that the district board made no attempts towards the improvement of 
education or sanitation. No attempts seem to have been made to put down fevers. 
We regret to write that the administration of the district board is not satisfactory 
in any way. A European Collector of the district was the president of the district 
board. We hope for improvement at least under a non-official president. : 


(9) Forests. 


31. The ryots of Tandarampattu write to the Swadesamitran of the 27th 
a October as follows: — The fee levied for the issue 
A forest grievance. of permits to cattle grazing in the Tiruvannimalai 
Forest Range of the Tiruvannémalai taluk, North Arcot district, has been 
enhanced and the charge for a cart-load of leaves removed from the forest has also 
been raised from As. 5, which was the rate two or three years back, to Rs. 13, while, 
in the otber ranges of this taluk, the rate continues to be the same as that of last 
year. The refusal of the ryots to undertake the responsibility of protecting the 
forest is given as one of the reasons for this enhancement in the District Forest 
Gazette. We do not know how far this is true. Nobody ever asked us either in 
person or in writing to manage the Tandarampattu forest by means of a panchayat. 
We do not understand the reason why all villages should be made to suffer thus 
for the act of a few villages which have declined to do as required by the Govern- 
ment. Our petitions on this — to the District Forest officer and the Revenue 
Board have been of no avail. Wedo not see how we have wronged the benign 
Government. Some ryots, out of ignorance, attribute these acts of the authorities 
to their desire to secure adequate funds for the war. The grievances of the ryots 
in this matter are really indescribable. __ 


Van TAMISRAN, 


Oct. 29nd, 1917. 


Dravipar, 


Madras, 
Oct. 29th, 1917. 


ANDHRAPATRIKA, 
Madras, 
Oct. 27th, 1917. 


SwaDEsaMiTRaNn 


Madras, , 
Oct. 27th, 1917. 4 


Trichinoply, 


Caruouic Famity 


Sep. & Oct 1917. 


MussEnGER or THE 
Sacrezp Hzanr, 


* 
Ootober 1917. 


SaArravabl, 


Mysore, 
Oot. 30tb, 1917. 


AwaDESAMITEsH, 


Oct. 26th, 1917. 


ANDERAPATRIKA, 
Madras, 
Oct. 22nd, 1917. 
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(k) General. : . , 


32. The Catholic Family Instructor, for September and October, is surprised at 
a few educated Indians dinning the Government 
Home Rule for India. with a demand for Home Rule at a time when the 


whole world is feeling the cruel effects of the war, and remarking that the majority 


of the people in this country do not know what is meant by Home Rule and 
referring to the various distinctions of caste and creed existing in this country, 
the way in which the lower classes are treated by the higher and the difference of 
opinion between the Hindus and the Muhammadans and again between the 
Brahmans and the non-Brahmans, concludes that Home Rule can never be possible 
in India unless the three following conditions which exist in the Colonies also 
prevail in India, viz.— 

(1) More than three-fourths of the people of the country should belong to 
the same caste or class. 

(2) It should have its own army and navy. 

(3) There should be sufficient facilities for its improvement in trade and 
industries. | 


The Messenyer of the Sacred Heart, for October, says:—There are many 
among the Hindus who clamour for Home Rule, with the object of creating any 
number of divisions in this country. For these, who rely upon the doctrine of 
karma, every method is sound, be it good or bad. They have no fear of God or 
conscience. There are many among them who venture to think that any offence 
may be committed secretly with impunity for the purpose of attaining Home 
ngal in the north and 
Tinnevelly in the south. But the Christians have a fear of God and a conscience. 
If they try to acquire Home Rule according to the rules of the country and their 
religion, no one can accuse them. But we cannot approve of the advice of the 
Hon’ble Mr. Das, C. I. x., a Christian, to his brethren to raise as loud a cry for 
Home Rule as the Hindus. 


Andhrapatrika, of the 22nd October, publishes a Telugu version of the 
India and Home Bul letter written by an English correspondent to the 

sing ta Sct pera ctet Sunday Times of the 2nd September, on this subject 
recommending that the Indians should be treated with such liberality as has been 
shown to the Colonies and: that the former should be trusted and be given political 
poweis. 


In an article under the heading “ Are you a Home Ruler? the Satyavadi, 
Home Rul of the 30th October, writes: — The following is a 
. a glaring instance of injustice. You will hardly 
believe it to be true. A student of the Madanapalle National College went to the 
Madras Eye Infirmary for treatment. The medical officer in charge asked him 
whether he was a Home Ruler. Confirming his inference from the paper relating 
to him he said he was. Then the doctor said: ‘* There is no room for Home Rulers 
here.” It is not easy to understand that medical institutions too are at present 
saturated with strong political bias and intrigue, but the Madras anti-Home Rule 
party in Madras seems to have grown so strong as not to tolerate even educational 
institutions established by the people themselves for their own benefit. It behoves 
the people to consider the matter. If incidents of this kind should multiply, we 
had -better give up all talk about crueity. If Lord Pentland should think over the 
incident calmly, he would be sure to exclaim “ save me frum my friends!“ 


33. The Swadesamiiran, of the 25th October, writes:—As was observed by 
Mrs. Besant at the Gokhale Hall last Tuesday we 
have now been landed in a big struggle. Our 
people have understood our ideal and have come forward to support it, and the 
Government, too, have admitted that our ideal agrees with theirs and are sendin 
Mr. Montagu here to consult us and ascertain our proposals to achieve this ideal. 
We have been successful thus far. But, if our high ideal is to be attained, we 
have to do important work only hereafter. Our enemies have just now reali 
the situation and are standing out ready for a combat. Without being ruffled ‘by 
their cry, we should ascertain the extent of their strength. If the British public 


The present situation. 
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are against us, we can presume that our enemy is very strong. Buta telegram 
received from Scotland today shows that the British zublie — with us. * 
manufacturers in England, living upon their trade with India, may try to prevent 
our attaining our ideal, for fear that, in a free India, they may lose the special 
facilities they now enjoy and the European merchants in India may also be 
against us on the same ground. ‘Though even these merchants concede out- 
wardly that India should have Home Ruleand should progress gradually, they say 
that this is not the proper time to discuss about the reforms to be introduced. But 
it is a postponement of the consideration of reforms that led to the Sien Fien riots 
in Ireland, and the question of granting Home Rule to her is now under contem- 
plation. When every other country in the world is pondering over this very 
question at this very moment, why cannot India alone do it? Mr. Thonger, who 
presided at the recent meeting of the European Association here, said that it was 
the duty of the Europeans to guard the interests of the submerged classes. How 
have they till now discharged this duty? Mr. Thonger’s speech clearly shows 
that the ire of the Europeans has been provoked by the 8 of State listening 
to the words of the Indian leaders. ey used till now to prevent this by means 
of the Anglo-Indians in the India Council. But the present Prime Minister and 
Secretary of State are not guided by this Council, and this is regretted by the 
Europeans. One argument adduced by them for opposing the fulfilment of our 
aspirations is that their interests have to be safeguarded. But how will their 
interests be jeoparadised? They will huve all the privileges enjoyed by the 
other subjects and they may have to lose only a few special facilities enjoyed by 
them. When they began to do business in India investing their money here, did 
they enter into any agreement with the Government that the Indians should 
never be given any powers of administration? When they concede that the ideal 


of the British Government should be to grant Home Rule to India, We cannot 


understand their objection to a policy which will help the accomplishment of that 


ideal. At the meeting of the European Association referred to above, one gentle- 


man said that we wanted to have power in our hands. He is quite correct. We 
want only power. We have had a sufficient taste of reforms which give us no 
wer and what we now demand is only power. The proceedings of the Anglo- 
ndian meeting recently held at Allahabad show that they are a little moderate 
in their proposals. They do not raise a wholesale cry against the reforms, but 
only protest against the Executive Councils, being subjected to the control of 
Legislative Councils. ‘Therefore they certainly approve of the popular representa- 
tives being in the majority in the islative Councils. This is one step in 
advance gained by us. We can settle the constitution of the Executive Councils 
with the Secretary of State. There is one point now to be noted by us. Anglo- 
Indians like the editor of the Madras Mail are claiming that they are essential for 
safeguarding the interests of the poorer classes. We should demonstrate the falsit 
of this claim to the Secretary of State. The petition suggested by Mr. Gandhi 
should be a monster one, in order to prove to Mr. Montagu that even the poor 
people in the village and others support us. Then he will himself understand that 
it is not the English merchants that protect the poor. 


The Mehavikata Dutan, of the 27th October, also reproduces M a 

Swadesamitran of the 23rd October, the Tami 

The mn te Tati. version of an article on this subject contributed 

by Lord Sydenham to the Sunday Times and referred to in paragraph 64 of Report 
o. 43 of 1917. 3 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 25th October, says:—Devotion to duty has 
- declined in the Indians, who have become depend- 
The state of India. ent. They have neither self-confidence nor the 
spirit of enterprise. They have settled down into the belief that success and 
failure depend upon chance. In the present age, devotion to duty and enterprise 
are necessary for the advancement of the Indians. The condition of the country 
is unbearable, Industries and commerce have declined. The Departments of 
the Government are controlled by arbitrary authority. The British have now 
assumed a new attitude towards Rais The Secretary of State for India is to 
come to India to see her political situation. New ideals have sprouted up in the 
minds of the Indians. , 
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The Dravidan, of the 29th October, reproduces in Tamil an abstract of 

the opinions ee by Lord Sydenham on this 

subject and referred to in paragraph 64 of Report 

No. 43 of 1917. 

34. The Swadesamitrar, of the 25th October, reproduces in Tamil the speeches. 
delivered on this subject by Mrs. Besant at the 

League Gokhale Hall, Madras, on the 23rd and 24th idem 
as they appear in New India of the 25th idem. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 23th October, publishes in Tamil the proceed- 
ings of a public meeting held, under the auspices 
* 7 — League of the local Home Rule League at Tanjore on the 
ee e 22nd idem, when Mr. A. Rangaswami Ayyangar, 
the editor of this paper, is said to have addressed the audience on this subject. Rao 
Bahadur K. S. Srinivasa Pillai and chairman of the meeting, Mr. V. P. Madhava 
Rao, are also stated to have spoken on the occasion. A report of these proceedings 
appears in English in the Hindu of the 27th idem. 


35. The Swadesamitran, of the 25th October, publishes in Tamil the comments 

; of the Morning Post on the responsibility of Mr. 
ee nn Montagu in the matter of the release of Mrs. Besant 
as cabled from London to the Pioneer of Allahabad and published in the Hindu of 
the 25th October 1917. 


The Dravidan, of the 27th October, reproduces in Tamil the proceedings 

W of a meeting of the Madras branch of the European 
wr Defence Association held at Madras on the 23rd 

— N the presidency of Mr. J. H. Thonger, as published in the Justice of the 
Sth idem. 


The Swadesamitran and the Dravidan, of the 30th October, reproduce in 
Tamil the comments of the Civit and Military Gazette on the debate in the House 


of Lords about the release of Mrs. Besant, as they appear in the Hindu of the 
same date. 


36. The Swadesamitran, of the 25th October, reproduces in Tamil the views 
expressed on this subject by the Hon’ble Mr. Jinnah 
while interviewed — a representative of the 
Associated Press, which appear in English in the Hindu of the same date. 


The Hindu Nesan, of 1 26th October, — to the proceedings of the 
f 3 ast meeting of the European Association here, in 

The Anglo-Indian agitation. = which a pe Ba is said to have been pas 
condemning the speech of Mr. Muntagu in Parliament on the 16th idem, and 
writes :—The Secretary of State for India is now being hit from different direc- 
tions. ‘he Anglo-Indian papers assail him on one side and the European 
Associations on another. Men like Lord Sydenham have a sling at him even from 
England. Mr. Montagu has to withstand all this. When this is the lot of the 
Secretary of State for India, there is nothing strange in the Indian leaders and the 
public, who desire for Home Rule and reforms for Indis, being condemned. The 
attempt of the local European Association to thrust the full responsibility for the 
release of Mrs. Besant and others on Mr. N in the face of his plain state- 
ment that the whole burden for it is on the Government of India, cannot be 
approved by any one. It is easy to pass a resolution, but, before doing so, one 
should see whether there are sufficient reasons for passing it. Judged this 
point the resolution passed by the European Association is a baseless one. The 

Government of India confided in the future conduct of Mrs. Besant when they 
released her and nothing has happened since to mar that confidence, as Mrs. Besant 
has kept her word of co-operating to secure peace and quietude in India. There 
is no trace of an anarchical feeling in the country. So. there is no use of the 
European 8 foul of the Secretary of State. The policy announoed 
by Mr. Montagu, as far as India is concerned, is not one which he is trying to 
force upon the Government of India as his own, but one ado by the British 
Government, i. e., the British Cabinet. It is futile to blame the Secretary of 
State for India for the policy of the British Cabinet. If the European Associations 


The situation in India. 


Congress-M uslim 
scheme of reforms. 


The Anglo-Indian agitation. 
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and others dare, let them find fault with the British. Government. If, without 
having the courage to do this, they threaten to oust Mr. Montagu from his 
office, it can only be deemed to be the act of cowards who always achieve their 
object by side blows. Besides, the agitation now carricd on by the European 
Associations will only create a spirit of disunion between them and the Indians 
at a juncture when a feeling of amity should be developed between the two 
communities, and prevent the Government from introducing the reforms under 


contemplation. ‘ 


Referring to a meeting which is proposed to be convened in London n 
under the presidency of Lord Sydenham to support Oct. a 1517. 


The Anglo-Indian agitation. the agitation now carried on by Anglo-Indians in 


India to defer the introduction of reforms in this country, the Swadesamitran, of 
the 27th Uctober, observes :—It appears that the Europeans here will have to send 
a telegram to their friends in England to attend the meeting. If a meeting of, 
influential persons is to be convened in London, why should a telegram be sent 
from here requesting the people there to be present at the meeting ? If we ponder 
over this, we will see clearly the strength of the preposterous agitation carried on 
by the Anglo-Indians. Besides the Europeans here are raising a loud cry about 
matters likely to benefit the Indians, while the interests of these Europeans are 
not to be affected thereby pre} 3 any way. How, in these circumstances, 
is it proper for the Europeans in England to support such an unreasonable 
agitation? 
37. The Sioadesamitran, of the 26th October, reproduces in Tamil the 
proceedings of this meeting held at Karachi on the 
The European protest meeting 4th idem characterising the present moment as 
at Karachi. being inopportune for the introduction of reforms 
in India. These proceedings appear in English in the Hindu of the same date. 


38. The Swadesamitran, of the 26th October, reproduces in Tamil a letter 
written to the press under this heading by Mr. 

„The danger ahead P. Varadarajulu Nayudu and published in the 
Hindu of the 25th idem. 


39. The Swadesamitran, of the 26th October, reproduces in Tamil a letter 
written to the press on this subject by Mr. T. V. 


Communal representation.  Gopalaswami Mudaliyar and appearing in the 
Hindu of the 26th October 1917. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 29th 3 — — in 4 the pe. 
: ceedings of a public meeting of non-Brahmans he 
Gn at the’ Gokhale Hall, Madras, on the 27th idem 
under the auspices of the Madras Presidency Association to consider the question 
of communal representation in connection with the Congress scheme of reforms and 
other allied subjects. The proceedings appear in English in the Hindu of the 
same date. 
40. Adverting to the article of Lord Sydenham in the Sunday Times where he 
condemns the agitation of the Indians for Home 
R Lord Sydenham and Home Rule as a meaningless one and denies the claim of 
* the Congress and the Muslim League to represent 
the views of the Indian public, the Hindu Nesan, of the 25th October, characterises 
the aforesaid article as a bundle of lies and observes :—If one who had been a 
Governor in India for five years, should speak like this, what is there surprising in 
people, who have not seen India or bave very little experience of this country, 
speaking and writing as they like about it. The Indians will not have a high 
regard for British statesmen who make indiscriminate statements about them like 
this. Lord Curzon, who was not a Governor but a Viceroy here, is still alive. 
He should be taken to have a better knowledge of India and Indians than Lord 
Arden and he is indeed a better statesman than the latter. When he is 
silent at this juncture without giving expression to his views either in the press or 
on the platform about India, her people and their ideal, why should Lord 
Sydenham, whose period of office as Governor here for five years should now be 
taken to have been spent in vain, come out with his views on the Indian ques- 
tions? Perhaps he-has taken a brief for all the Anglo-Indians. In the present 
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constitution and attitude of thé British Government, the impediments thrown by 
men of the stamp of Sydenham will be of no avail, however loud they may cry 
that the Indians are not fit to have reforms connected with self-government. The 
Government will pay no heed to it. It is now settled that the Secretary of State 
for India is to visit this country. He is sure to confer some permanent benefit on 
India in consultation with the Indian leaders and the public. 


The Dravidan, of the 25th October, is of opinion that Lord Sydenham has 
spoken nothing but the truth and refuting the arguments of the Indian Patriot 
against his views in that these arguments mean nothing more than the perpetua- 
tion of the principle that only « few of the educated Indians should for ever 
be deemed to be fit for working for the amelioration of the masses, which again 
results in the fact that the Brahmans are to be entrusted with all the responsibili- 

ties of the people of this country, and adds: — Who will justify the conduct of the 
Brahmans in seeking to get a control over the Government in the name of the 
very soldiers who are sacrificing their life in the field of war? Every one will 
appreciate the service rendered by Lord Sydenham in having made a plain state- 
ä ment on this subject. 

r 41. The Swadesamitran, of the 20th October, writes: — Speaking generally, it 
Oct. 26th, 1917. aS is a known fact that there are not sufficient facilities 
Medical facilities in the in this country in the matter of education and 
Madras Presidency. medical help and that the Government are not 
spending much money on improving such facilities. To take an example, the 
number of hospitals throughout this Presidency which was 684 at the end of 
1913, was no more than 709 at the end of 1916. Though this shows that 25 
hospitals were opened within a course of three vears, they are not sufficient. The 
Surgeon-General has himself stated that the percentage of * in this country 
works only at one hospital for a population of 60,000. ough the number 
of hospitals here is not adequate to the wants of the people, even the number of 
independent English practitioners is not proportionate to the needs of the people; 
for, while there were 43,325 doctors in Great Britain with a population of 45 
millions in 1915, there are only 1,324 doctors in this Presidency with a population 
of 43 miliions. This clearly proves the necessity for an improvement in the 
medical facilities here. If this is to~be done, the number of doctors must also be 
increased, which in turn necessitates an increase in the number of medical schools 
and colleges on a large scale. Though the number of those who resort to 
hospitals has been steadily increasing, that of persons who seek a remedy for 
contagious diseases is very small. These diseases cannot be ignored and special 
and sound arrangements and facilities are necessary to combat them. Those now 
in force should, of course, be said to be unsatisfactory and the fact of hospitals for 
contagious diseases being always in out-of-the-way places, which in a way 
prevents the people from resorting to them, can be quoted as an instance in point. 
Though the number of patients treated in hospitals for malarial fever is still very 
high, there seems to be a reduction in this number in places where anti-malarial 
measures have been adopted. But the doubt entertained by some, whether this 
may not be due to the increase in the number of private practitioners, is not 
without foundation. The number of those who resorted to hospitals in 1916 for 
leprory was 8,339 and their number is 222 increasing; while that of the 
hospitals intended for them is very few. Many lepers are beggars in the streets and 
many again sell sweetmeats. Besides this, Colonel Donovan, who examined the 
health of boys in the elementary schools in the city, has deelared that 6 per oent 
of the boys are susceptible of catching this disease. This brings out a necessity 

for prompt action being taken in getting the boys in all schools being examined. 
The Lokopukari, of the 29th October, comments on the same strain as the 


Oct. 29th, 1917. ; tees Swadesumtiran, of the 26th idem rding the 
N. Tag in the Madras inadequacy of hospitals and doctors in this Presi- 

a dency to meet the medical wants of the people and 

adds :—The fact that the number of deaths from smallpox has been greater in 

places where vaccination was resorted to than in those in which it was not adopted, 

gives room for the presumption that vaccination is not an effective remed against 

pox. The increasing mortality among the an et is due only to the —. 4 — 

of the medical faeilities in the idency and this can be ally said in the 
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case of women and children. As the Indians have a greater faith in the Ayur- 
vedic and Unani systems of medicine than the English system and as they are now 
in a helpless condition owing to the inadequacy of the existing hospitals and 
doctors to meet their wants, the Government and municipalities should come 

forward to develop these systems. The insanitary conditions and the poverty of 
the people also in a way contribute to the high rate of mortality among them. 
The Government should take steps to remedy these grievances also. 


The Prapanchamiſran, of the 30th October, reproduces the above. baer enam, 

1 a Oct. 80th, 1917. 

Referring to the triennial medical report of the Madras Presidency, n 

Medical help. the Andhrapairika, of the 27th October, remarks :— ost. Tc. 4917. 


Medical help does not seem to be satisfactory any- 
where. The difficulties of the people, especially in villages and hamlets, cannot 
be described. This defect may be seen largely in malarial tracts and the villages . 
of the Ceded Districts. The report says that Taluk Boards and Municipalities 
have no powers to open hospitals, and remarks that the Government too do not 
press the aforesaid bodies in this matter. The Surgeon-General preaches pious 
philosophy saying that the rich will deserve merit here and hereafter if they spend 
their money towards opening hospitals for the sake of the suffering poor. 
We cannot, alas, understand why the Surgeon-General cannot ask the Govern- 
ment to open dispensaries widely in villages. It is proper for the Government 

to take up this question first and give sufficient medical help to the people. In 
laces which are far away from towns and villages, itinerant dispensaries must be 
argely established. . . A large number of people are suffering for want of 
— help. There is a long distance between these people and dispensaries. 
It is doubtful what may happen to the patients before medicine is fetched from 
these far-off dispensaries. Instead of the Surgeon-General preaching sermons 
that would bring heavenly and earthly bliss, he would do immense good to the 
public if he should extend equal patronage to Ayurvedic hospitals and foreign 
ones. By this, the responsibility of the Government also will decrease to a great 
extent. Separate hospitals for lepers and those suffering from contagious diseases 
must be opened by the Government. The Government will have to discover 
methods for counteracting the spread of malaria. 


42. In publishing the latter part of the proceedings of the anniversary of the Swiss I, 
A te Malt Sankaralingam Reading Room in Muttupet, referred Ot. b 7917. 
pubho meeting in Muttupet. to in paragraph 56 of Report No. 48 of 1917, the 
Swadesamitran, of the 25th October, gives a summary of a lecture delivered on 
commercial education by Mr. K. Kuppuswami Pillai of Tanjore and publishes an 
abstract of the concluding speech of the president, Mr. A. Rangaswami Ayyangar, 
the editor of tifis paper, in the course of which the following observations occur :— 
Whether it is for the introduction of commercial education, for acquiring national 
education, wisdom and eminence, or for the creation of a brotherly feeling 
amongst ourselves, it is but essential that our country should, in our interests, be 
governed by us. Ibis is indeed reasonable and true. This feeling, which has 
till now been entertained by a few, has now spread throughout the country by 
means of the press, and every one has realised the necessity of it. 


43. The Dravidan, of the 26th October, publishes in Tamil the proceedings Darms, 
of a public meeting of the Panchamas held at Oct Sa tees 
, A public meeting of the Madras, under the auspices of the Madras Adi sth 
; Fanchames in Madrps. Dravida Jana Sabha” on the 24th idem, which 
appear in the Justice of the 26th idem. EUS 


44. The Mahavikata Dutan, of the 27th October, reproduces the Tamil version Masavmara 
of the comments on this subject of the Cit and so 
r reply it Military Gaselte of Lahore and the Daily Post of os 
2 : about the release o Bangalore published by the Swadesamsiran in its 
Wt ae : issues of the 22nd and the 23rd idem, respectively, 
and referred to in paragraph 39 of Report No. 48 of 1917. 


Madras, 
. 237th, 1917. 
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The Mahavikata Dutan, of the 27th October, refers to the debate in the 
House of Lords on the responsibility for the release 
Mr. Montagu and the release of Mrs. Besant and others and comparing the state- 
ment of Mr. Montagu to the story in the Bible that 
when the question was asked as to who was responsible for plucking the forbidden 
fruit, Adam pointed to Eve, who in turn pointed to the snake, observes :—The 
Secretary of State has got stuck in mire without knowing its depth. All the same 
Mrs. Besant is making a victorious tour throughout India. We do not know 
what all will happen before the Secretary of State goes here. 


The -Swadesamitran, of the 29th October, also refers to this debate and says: 
We know it is usual for those who conduct the provincial administration here, 
receiving immense salaries from the Indians to care more, after their return to 
England, for the interests of the Englishmen, who make flying visits to this country 
for purposes of living and profit, than for those of the gat 73 of this country. But 
in this debate in the House of Lords, all others, except Lord Carmichael who won the 
confidence of the people as the Governor of Bengal and Lord Curzon, who though 
he did not win such confidences, now co-operates with Mr. Montagu in the intro- 
duction of reforms in India, expressed themselves against our aspirations and 
condemned Mrs. Besant. This is no doubt in keeping with the lo ding 
rinciple of this house of always obstructing the progress of the ordinary people. 
Similasly, the Anglo-Indians have also exhibited their usual avefsion to the 
advancement of the Indians. But this debate has also brought out that all these 
would not affect in the least the liberal attitade of the British public towards us 
now. The withdrawal by Lord Sydenham of his motion at the conclusion of the 
debate is itself a proof of this. Lord Islington's speech and the message of the 
Viceroy read out by him make it clear that no harm has resulted from the release 
of Mrs. Besant and that the impression of the Europeans that Mr. Montagu has 
forced his opinion on the Government of India and the local Government in this 
matter is a wrong one. We anxiously wait to see whether, hereafter at least, the 
Englishmen who. have been carrying on a mischievous agitation and the few 
Indians who have attached a greater value to the confidence of these Englishmen 
than the love of their countrymen, will not give up their baneful work and strive 
for the introduction of Home Rule reforms in accordance with the wishes of the 
majority. If they do not doso, it will only redound to their discredit generation 
after generation but will not hamper the work of the people in any way. 


The Hindu Nesan, of the 30th October, also dwells in detail upon this debate 
and characterising Lord Lansdowne and Lord Middleton, who supported Lord 
Sydenham, us men whose brains had long rusted away as far as a knowledge of 
Indian questions was concerned and referring to the withdrawal of his motion by 
Lord Sydenham as the close of a musical performance where the, main songster 
fails for want of proper support from the auxiliary instrumentalists, concludes :— 
Now Lord Chelmsford has clearly stated that the agitation carried on about the 
release of Mrs. Besant is only a local campaign of minor importance. If the 
European Associations and the newspapers inciting them will give up, at least 
hereafter, agitating vainly about past events and attend to their own business, 
it will be possible for the Secretary of State for India, the Government of India, 
the Indian leaders and the Indian public to consider about the Indian reforms. 


45. The Mahavikata Dutan, of the 27th October, also reproduces from the 


: Swadesamitran of the 22nd idem the Tamil version 
The trend of the Anglo-Indian. of 4 letter stated to have written by Mrs. Besant to 


New, India on this subject and referred to in paragraph 62 of Report No. 43 
of 1917. 


46. Adverting to the order said to have been issued by the Government of 


Mr. V. R. Karandikar. Madras re ling their previous order directing 
* : Mr. V. R. Karandikar, formerly of the New India 
office, to quit this Presidency, the Swadesamitran, of the 27th October, writes— 


There are yet other orders which the Government of Madras have similarly to 
repeal. For instance, the order prohibiting Mr. Krishnaswami Sarma from 
lecturing or writing within the limits of Madras and the Chingleput district should 
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47. The Hindu Nesan, of the 25th October, reproduces from the Dravidapatrika 
4 China.” of the 17th idem an article on the present condition 
| of China, abstracted in paragraph 26 of Report 

No. 43 of 1917. 
48. The Swadesamitran, of the 27th October, reproduces in Tamil the pro- 
ceedings of this conference which met at 3 


3 Punjab Provincial Con- 2 rs re idem, as they appear in the Hindu of 
the 27th idem. 


The Andhrapairika, of * 8 * N * under this heading: 
a ee unjab also woke up and held a separate 

The Punjab Provincial Confer- 9 for herself. It vee be. pati. how 
— much Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s mind would have been 
a" by the Punjab, which is indebted to his good will, joining the other 
isloyal provinces without respecting His Honour’s friendly advice. Mr. 
Harikishen Lal, Chairman of the Reception Committee, asserted that the people of 
the Punjab were prepared to bear the responsibilities of self-government. . . 
Sir O’Dwyer said in the Imperial Legislative Council that self-government was 


not at all necessary for that province and exposed himself to ridicule, instead of 


cheerfully — TT self-government. Now at least His Honour has been given 
an opportunity to know the mind of the Punjab people The whole country is in 
one voice asking for self-government, and the Government, will do its duty to 
fulfil this wieh. me | 5 


While giving in Telugu the proceedings of the Fifth Punjab Provincial 


ce Conference, the Andhrapatrika, of the 27th October 

The, Panjab Conference. reports the president to have said . The 
Indians fulfilled all the three conditions - laid down by Mill for fitness for 
self-government. . . The real danger is an irresponsible bureaucracy 


cherishing un-British ideas. Its real fault is its confidence in its weakness. It is 
absolutely intolerant of criticism. . .- According to Lord Morley, it is a 
machine and, as Mr. Montagu has said, it is not an efficient machine . All 
papers must be treated alike by the Government. It is not fair to put up with 
the acrimonious writings of the Anglo-Indian papers about Mr. Montagu. . 
The Defence of India Act should not be used against the leaders of the country. 


49. The Liva-ul-Islam, of the 25th October, reproduces a major portion of the 

article on this subject appearing in the Dravidan 

1 Besant and the interned of the 20th idem, and referred to in paragraph 52 
ome of Report No. 43 of 1917. 


50. The Swadesamitran, of the 27th October, publishes the proceedings of a 
public meeting held at Vazhkudai in the North 
„The release of the Muslim Arcot district on the 23rd idem under the presi- 
me dency of Mr. Chinnaswami Ayyar of that village to 
pray for the release of Messrs. Muhammad Ali and Shaukat Ali, when the presi- 
dent is said to have spoken on the unfairness of applying an Act, which is chiefly 
intended as a war measure, for keeping persons in confinement for a long period 
without trial, and to have made the following observations in the course of his 
speech: We do realise that we, as the subjects of the King- Emperor, are as much 
responsible as His Majesty and his offivers for putting down anarchists. Our 
real grievance is that the Bee elt have not properly understood our feeling 
in this matter. To consider as anarchists the loyal politicians who demand 
political reforms in India might not only be deenied to impede the progress of the 
people but also perhaps lead to the entertainment by the Indians of the belief that 
the Government have no sympathy for their progress. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 29th October, Vet the proceedings of a 


3 ublic meeting held at Kaniyur on the 20th idem 
PP 2 1 a resolution is said to have been passed pray- 
ing for the release of Messrs. Muhammad Ali and 


Shaukat Ali. : 


al so be repealed. Why should an order issued against a person residing in this 
Pr esideney continue to be in force, while that issued against a resident of another 
Pr esidency has been repealed ? 


Madras, 
Oct. 27th, 1917. 
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51. Adverting to the various complaints appearing in the Press about the 
ieee hardship caused to tanners in this Presidency 
certain orders recently by the Government, 
the Swadesamitran, of the 27th October, observes :—Those who have watched the 


The condition of the tanners. 


. statistics about the export and import trade of our country would have easily seen 


what an important part the skin trade plays in our economic condition. The 


value of skins tanned.and untanned exported from Madras alone amounted on an 


average to nearly a lakh of rupees every week before the commencement of the 
war. Though the export of tanned skins was mostly done through Anglo-Indian 
firms, almost all the tanneries here, except one or two, are run by our Muham- 
madan brethren. Several thousands of poor labourers are making a living from 
this trade, and several crores of ru are invested in it. Therefore, if any 
orders are passed which either knowingly or otherwise injure this big ind ustry, 
it is necessary that every one should immediately discuss the advantages and 
disad vantages of it. J at ee from the several orders passed by the Government 
on this subject, it is clear that the main idea of the Government has been to 
secure an adequate supply of dressed hides for their own purposes. ‘The precedure 
now followed by the Government is to classify the hides received by them on 
their own standard an‘! pay for them at their own rates, auctioning those that are 
not. required for them at the London market at a profit. This procedure is 
prejudicial to the tanners here in that they have to sell dressed hides to Govern- 
ment at a fixed rate while the prices paid by them for raw hides are not at all 
steady and that, as the quality of hides will change with the season, it cannot pay 
them to sell hides at scheduled rates, especially when even in tanning cleaner 
and better work is expected of them, and they are not allowed to adopt the 
devices which they b for raising the weight of the hides. Though some of 
the reforms introduced by Government are generally acceptable ones, the way in 
which they have been given effect to cannot easily be approved. If the Govern- 
ment wanted to improve the tanning industry, they could have done it by 
encouraging the owners of tanneries and seeing that they are not put to a loss. 
Now, the question is whether this was done. If the rates offered to them were 
favourable why should they complain? What is the use of the Government 
increasing the restrictions on this trade and wounding the feelings of the tanners 
without dealing with them sympathetically ? 


52. The Swadesamitran, of the 27th October, complains of the notifications 
a yee in the Fort St. George Gazette about appointments 
y Gazette notifications. 


and transfers being often enigmatic in character 
and instances it by pointing out that it is only by a very careful examination of 
some recent notifications that one could understand that Mr. T. Vijayaraghava 
Achariya is the Secretary in the Revenue Settlement Department and Mr. T. 
Ragavayya, a Collector. 


53. In a contribution ae yeh new a me en cor ndeut to 
the Swadesamiiran, of the 27th October, dwells upon 
The wheel of liberty. the way in which the velocity of the Tr. 
the wheel of liberty has been affecting almost every country in the world after 
the beginning of the Furopean war, and observes :—Will India, ruled by the 
English Government, which is the very embodiment of liberty, like the idea of 
continuing in a subordinate ype ow in the future, though she is now fit to have 
Home Rule? Will England which is sacrificing its all for the purpose of safe- 
arding the liberty of the world and maintaining truth, hesitate to grant Home 
ule to India, which is subordinate to it, and show its magnanimity ? India 
desires, even as Ireland does, to attain Home Rule under the British Government. 
Will England, which is granting freedom to its Irish subjects, deny it to us? 
As the blood of Indian heroes is also being shed on the field of war, uo one can 


raise the least doubt about our loyalty. The hands of India are lovingly entwined 
around England. } 


He then appeals to the Indians to make genuine efforts in the matter to the 


monster petition to be presented to Mr. Montagu without caring for the obstacles 
raised by afew against the Home Rule movement. 


~ 


8 

54. The Draviden, of the 30th October, reproduces in Tamil the address zins“ 
„ ee | delivered by the President of this conference. held oct. soth, i917. 
The ie eo oa District Non- at Bikkavole on the 27th idem, as published in the 
A 7 oa Justice of the same date. | aay 5 
_ Referring to the observations made by the Kumara Raja of Chellapalli in Ene, 
( his presidential address at this conference, and oct. 29th; 1917. 
atte „ on characterising the same as having been made 

3 s without much forethought, the Hindu Nesan, of the 
29th October, observes that speeches such as the one delivered by this president 
at conferences like that held in Gidavari and the resolutions passed thereat 
cannot be conducive to the good of the country at the present juncture when the 
Secretary of State for India is going to visit India and receive recommendations 
for the reforms to be introduced here. 


The Asdhraprakasika, of the 30th October, publishes the presidential speech, of 
q : the first Gédavari District 1 conference 
N oer n oon which contains :—Our Viceroy classifies the political 
mtn oe reforms under three heads. First , to confer special 
— upon the local bodies in towns and villages and to improve them on the 
ines of self-government. It is good to do so. Though it was in their power to 
give necessary encouragement to the im ment of these bodies, the Govern- 
ment of India have not done this as yet. “As the Government are interfering with 
each and every small affair of these bodies which Lord Ripon wanted to work on 
independent lines, these bodies lose ay oe of enterprise. For the same reason, 
self-respecting people abstain from ing part in these bodies. The 
Government may inspect their work, and interfere also only if there is any urgent 
occasion for it. 
55. Adverting to the costly measures adopted by the Government to nas 
successfully combat tuberculosis and to the proposal September 1917, 
ne Taberoulosis Institute, to construct a building in the Spur Tank for the ug | 
. Tuberculosis Institute to be opened in Madras, a 7 „ | | 
correspondent writing to the Ananda Bodhini, for September, makes the following 116 
observations: — Although we sincerely wish that this proposal should be pro- q 
ductive of beneficial results, yet there is not the slightest doubt that this would 
cause harm to the people instead of good. Tuberculosis has been pronounced to 
be a disease of a highly contagious nature by all doctors alike, and the opening 
of an institute for the treatment of this disease in Madras will only serve to 
encourage its growth here. It appears that tuberculine injections, which have 
been tried for a few years as a remedy for this, have now been given up, and 
seeing that other methods of treatment have also proved to be ineffective, doctors 
have come to the conclusion that pure and dry air will give relief to persons 
suffering from this malady. It is on this principle that treatment is given to 
12 in the hospital at Madanapalle. As, however, pure air cannot be had in 
such treatment is impossible here, and the institution which is now 


proposed to be opened in Madras will therefore be found to be useless. 


56. Dwelling on the importance of union, and attributing the present un — 
Condition of Indians eminent position of Japan to the union and co- Sets sr, 1917. 
R operation among her people and the low condition 

oi India to a lack of union and co-operation among the different sections of the 

people of this country, the Vertetamitrun, of the 27th September, observes :-— 

As though the existing divisions in India, which are based on caste, creed and 

language, will not suffice, we are creating amongst ourselves thousands of divi- 

‘sions such as those caused by the Varnashrama Dharma and non-Brahman 

movements, and getting ourselves entangled in the deceitful snares spread by our 

enemies On account of such divisions, we are paying no heed to our economic 

condition and are not making united efforts to establish industrial institutions in 

the country ; and our wealth goes in consequence to foreign countries, which 

are known for their co-operation, and our position is lowered thereby. These 

‘ivisions aecount for the contempt shown to the Indians in countries like Natal, 
ada and Australia, while the Japanese are uniformly treated with respect 
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there. We have read in the papers that the Indians are not allowed the freedom 
to walk on public roads or to have an equal seat with others in tramcars and that 
a European, who caused the death of an Indian, who ‘happened to travel equally 
with others in-a tramcar, by throwing him out of the car, was let off only with a. 
fine. Not only in foreign countries, but even in our own country are there 
occasions for the Europeans to speak of us with contempt, for the law to be 
administered in one way to us and in another way to them and for the interests 
of our trade and industry being neglected. 83 


Vantaxaurrnan, 57. In the course of an article under this heading, the Vartakamitran, of the 
Sey 278. 2917. 27th September, observes:— The time was when 

Indian ships plied throughout the world and did 
business. Now our 7 do not know what is meant by a ship. If India’s 
trade should improve, the Indians should have a large number of ships at their 
disposal. If England, which cannot produce.all the foodstuffs required by it, is 
able to get on honourably, it is because of the large number of ships she possesses. 
Though the export and import trade of India is increasing day by day, the 
number of ships available for the purpose is not increasing. If the foreigners 
refuse to lend their ships for Indian trade, we need not say what India’s lot will 
be. Even when it has come to this pass, no one has taken steps to develop ship- 
building industry in India. It is — the foreigners do the en for 
India, that she has to pay them 30 crores of rupees year after year. nsider 
what amount of wealth India could have accumulated, if these 30 crores had been 
retained here. Numerous are the hardships suffered by the Indian merchants on 
account of the want of ships. To add to this, the European merchants in India. 
are throwing every obstacle in the way of Indian trade flourishing. So there can. 
be no improvement in the Indian trade unless her shipping trade is developed. 


There is no use of relying on the Government for this. It can be done only by 
the united efforts of the merchants. 


58. Dwelling at length upon the various ways in which the properties 
endowed for the maintenance of temples and other 
institutions attached to the Tiruvavadudurai Mut 
are said to be mismanaged by its present head, a correspondent, writing to the 
Vaisyamttran, of the 22nd October, remarks that the religious neutrality maintained 
by the Government gives room to such unjust acts on the part of h of Mutts. 


59. In the course of an article dwelling on the importance of agriculture for 
the economic advancement of this country, the 
Vaisyamitran refers to the communication of the 
Government of India requesting the Provincial Governments to submit proposals 
and plans for the opening of agricultural farms and the establishment of 
agricultural schools and colleges in different provinces and observes :—Some 
doubt if these plans and proposals will be completed and carried out. Every 
one is aware of the financial strain caused to the Government since the commence- 
ment of the war. But the question is why necessary ‘steps should not be taken 
now alone to establish these colleges within a year after the close of the war.. 
For instance, the plans and estimates for the buildings required for these institu- 
tions may now be prepared and the requisite number of teachers sent up for 
agricultural training. Besides the Government may now decide the extent of 
pecuniary aid they can render to every province in consideration of the extra 
expenditure to be incurred in connection with agriculture. It is, therefore, hoped’ 
that the Provincial Governments will, without delay, render the necessary help in 
these preliminary arrangements. Though there is room for the Government to- 
doubt whether such large expenditure would result in proportionate benefit to the 
country, yet when we consider the benefits derived by the Agricultural Department 
from experimental farms, it will be clear that the colleges to be opened would be- 
productive of great good. Therefore the Government will do well to establish 
at present such institutions in certain specified districts—for instance, two in the’ 
northern, one in the western and one in the southern districts of this Presidency. 
Need we refer to the advantages accruing to the country, if only the Government 
would improve agricultural institutions without minding much the initial 
difficulties in the matter ? . 


India's shipping trade 
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60. The Dravidan, of the 27th October, publishes, from the pen of its own: 
correspondent, an abstract of the proceedings of a 
meeting held at Sattur on the 22nd idem, when 


A meeting at Sattur. 


Doctor Varadarajulu Nayudu, who spoke on Home Rule, is stated to have observed 
in the course of his lecture that His Excellency Lord Pentland had acted without 
realising the feelings of the peuple, that in ancient days thousands of westerns 
had been serving as bodyguards of Indian Princes and that the Government 
would pay only Rs. 11 to an Indian who has taken his M.A. degree and enlists 
in the army, while they give a higher salary to an ignorant European soldier 
who cannot even sign his name properly. | 


61. The Swadesamilran, of the 29th October, publishes from the pen of a 
correspondent the proceedings of a public meeting 
A ova Rule meeting at held at Pursewalkum on the 28th idem under the 
Pursewa 8 presidency of Mr. T. V. Muttukrishna Ayyar, when 
several persons, who addressed the audience, are said to have emphasised on the 
necessity of Home Rule for the educational, industrial and economic advancement 
of this country, and for the removal of certain hardships such as those caused to 
agriculturists by the restrictions imposed by the Forest Department. 


62. In expressing its agreement with the telegram said to have been sent to 
the Prime Minister and the Secretary of State for 
Lord Sydenham and the India by the Hon’ble Mr. Jinnah as the President 
Indian aspirations. of the Home Rule League, Bombay, protesting 
against the observations of Lord Sydenham in the Sunday Times on the introduc- 
tion of reforms in India, the Swadesamitran, of the 29th October, asks :—“ Will 
Lord Sydenham realise at least now that his efforts in the House of Lords have 
fallen flat, and refrain from unjustly interfering with the aspirations of Indians 
hereafter ? ”’ 


63. The Swadesamitran, of the 26th October, writes:—There are but a very 

few representatives of the people in the Ceylon 

Government and * re- Legislative Council, and we have no reason, there- 

Laladive members of the fore, to expect them to command freedom of speech 
ative Council. : 

| to a large extent. Yet experience shows that they 

enjoy greater freedom than their compeers here. In India the Police Department 

is considered to be next in importance to the Civil Service. It is doubtful, 

therefore, whether the Government here would grant Jeave to move a resolution 

in the Legislative Council finding fault with the head of that department. Yet it 

is str that the Hon’ble Mr. 138 has been permitted to move a resolu- 

tion and speak on the same for over two hours declaring the Inspector-General of 


Police, Ceylon, unfit to hold that office. 


64. Referring to a statement said to have been made by Saint Nihal Singh, 
25. the London correspondent of the Message of 
The British Press and the Bombay, that newspapers in England merely 
nian aspirations. published the telegrams relating to the release of 
Mrs. Besant and the Anglo-Indian protest thereon in some corner without any 
comments and that an editor of a leading newspaper in England actually consigned 
to the waste-paper basket a telegram received by him from the Anglo-Indians 
protesting against this release, the Swadesamitran, of the 26th October, observes 
that the Home Rule party will, in these circumstances, gain strength in England 
if they can properly — home to the British public and the British Press what 
the Indian aspirations are. 


65. The Swadesamitran, of the 30th October, refers to how the report of the 
Public Services Commission has been a disappoint- 

a Educational Service in ment in the matter of redressing the legitimate 
complaint of the Indians, that the distinction 
between the Indian and Provincial Educational Services meant nothing more than 
reserving the former completely for the Europeans while there was practically no 
lifference in duties between the two, and, appreciating ibe alternative suggestions 
made by the Government of Jndia in this matter as bei 
than the recommendations of the Commission and a that the favourable 
attitude of the Government of India is due to its Education Member Sir Sankaran 
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that the Local Government, who have been asked to 


Nayar, expresses the ho 


offer their opinion regarding the suggestions of the Government of India, will try 


to help that Government in grving effect to their opinion. 
66. The -Swadesamitran, of the 30th October, expresses its surprise at the 
| Madras Mail justifying the Civilians here being paid 
The Civil Service and the about three times the remuneration that is paid to 
Madras Mail. the civilians in England and that in the face of the 
fact that these civilians are doing the very same duties, which the Indians in the 
Provincial Service are doing at far lower rates of salary, while this very paper 
condemned 33 years back the civilians from home being paid a far higher rate of 
salary than the people of India, and observes :—The grounds on which u higher 
rate of pay was fixed for civilians from home no longer exist. As stated by Mr. 
Justice Abdur Rahim in his dissenting minute, if 100 officers are required, more 
than 94 additional officers are maintained merely to enable thess 100 to go on 
leave. So English youths should now consider India to be a heaven on earth and 
yet their salaries and allowances go on increasing. Why should the Madras Mail, 
which condemned a matter 33 years back, now supportit? Perhaps the difference 
is due to the. fact that Mr. Lawson was its editor then, and Mr. Welby is its editor 

now. 


67. The Dravida Patrika, of the 31st October, has a long leader condemning 


the views expressed by Lord Sydenham in his artiele 


Lord Sydenham. to the Fortnightly Review and the Sunday Times on 
India and adds :—This gentleman was, to our misfortune, chosen as the Governor 


of Bombay in 1907 and, though he continued in this office for seven years and had 
a pleasant life of it during the period, receiving his salary from the Indian 
revenues, he did not confer any great benefits on the Indians and he does not 
liké even now that the Indians should come forward. His present baseless attacks 
on Home Rule are intended only to retain the administration in the hands of the 
members of the Indian Civil Service. Therefore, let not the Indians believe the 
misrepresentations of our friends like Lord Sydenham, but walk in the path 
chalked out for them by their own leaders. 


The Andhrapatriks, of the 23rd October, says:—The grant of any the 
3 least concessions to the Indians is a bugbear to 
7 eee Lord Sydenham. He is of opinion that even Lord 
Ishngton’s reforms are revolutionary. He is now the refuge of the Mod. He 
has all the characteristics of Anglo-Indians and may be said to be their ideal. 


He says . that the Congress and Moslem Leagues do not represent the 
masses. It is ridiculous that while saying that caste differences should 


disappear, he creates new castes. He says that if the Congress scheme is carried 
out the Brahmans and the lawyers will take all authority into their own hands. 
He does pot say how that is possible. The truth ie that if the Congress 
scheme ig carried out, the Brahmans and the lawyers will lose their importance. 
It is difficult to understand by what principle of logic Lord Sydenham says that 
democracy which is paving the way for the equality of men in the west will 
produce opposite results in India only. While endeavours are made in the whole 
world to put down Prussian arbitrariness, Lord Sydenham and the Lord Bishop 
of Bombay are perhaps going to perpetuate arbitrariness in India alone 
It shows the creative faculty of Lord Sydenham to divide the people into the 
valiant and the cowardly. . . He Bm chiefly the premotion of arbitrariness. 
There is nothing in the Congress scheme which fosters caste differences. The 
bureaucracy, of whom Lord Sydenham is the chief, has for so many years, turned 
a deaf vear to the agitation of the people. It ison account of this indifference 
that the people hope to get necessary reforms carried out if they themselves wield 
the authority. Persons like Lord Sydenham place obstacles in the way of: the 
ple. By endeavouring to frustrate the object of Mr. Montagu in visiting 
ndia, and running counter to the times, the Anglo-Indians will be doing the 
sreatest harm to the Empire. Those that throw obstacles in the way of statesmen 
ike Lloyd George, etc., who wish to str nthe Empire by making India a 
strong portion of the Empire, may be said to be the foes of the ire. We 
sc at Mr. Montagu will not pay heed to them but will work for India’s 
u | | | 
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68. The Axdhrapatrika, of the 25th October, says: — The advancement of 

India is the only means of putting down German 
militarism totally The Empire of Turkey extends 
to the very gates of India. It does not conduce to 


Self-government and the 
Europeans. g 


the peaceful condition of Asia that Japan should have China under her protection. 


Far- sighted men say that there may be a commotion in Asia in a short time. The 

resent. war teaches us the lesson that we should not wait till a war breaks out, 
bat should train 1 Indians and keep them ready for a war. For obtaining mau- 
power, Indians should be given military training. The Arms Act should be 
repealed, and the latent valour and courage of the Indians should be stirred up. 
An Indian navy and an Indian airfleet should be formed. Industries should be 
promoted, aud the misfortune of India depending upon foreign countries for the 
necessaries Of life should be removed. In short, India has to be a chief portion 


of the Indian Empire without any defects and disabilities. Such an end cannot 


be brought about unless, along with the responsibilities, the rights also of 
the Indians are increased. They should be given economic and administrative 
freedom. Whether viewed from the point of view of justice or from that of self- 
interest, England cannot but give self-government to India at this juncture. 
Mr. Montagu thought over all this and made his announcement. The 
president of the meeting of the Madras European Association suggests that, at a 
time of war, there should be no agitation about reforms. But His Excellency the 
Viceroy sent his despatch about reforms to the Secretary of State at a time of 
war. An Imperial Conference was held to settle the Colonial question at a time 
of war. The Irish question is being settled at a time of war. The report of the 
Public Services Commission was published at a time of war. Mr. Fisher is 
spending money in England for the progress of education at a time of war. The 
Anglo-Indians are conducting a great agitation to frustrate the aspirations of the 
Indians, without taking into consideration that this is a time of war. Undersuch 
circumstances it is ridiculous to say that the Indians ‘should not protest against 
any loss that may befall them even when the Government are contemplating to 
repare a scheme of reforms without consulting the people. The Times of India 
already shown the untruth of the statement that the European Association is 
wholly engrossed in work connected with the war. ‘Till ‘compulsory military 
training to Europeans was ordered, the number of men required by the Government 
did not!comeforth from them. Even after the compulsory system was introduced, 
many put forth a number of pleas to escape it. It is the Europeans that have 
raised a hue and cry when restrictions have been imposed on trade, Indians were 
able to collect an Indian Defence Force within tine time fixed by the Government. 
Indians were the foremost to contribute to the War Fund and to take the war loan. 
The Indians have not been behind the Anglo-Indians in matters relating to the war. 
They have also earned the appreciation of the Government in those matters. 
The Mail and its followers are bent upon seeing that the Indians should not 

be given any liberties. In order to cover this object, they put forth the release of 
the interned as a pretext. Otherwise their resolution bas no meaning. . . 
The labourers of Edinburgh have happily sent a wire to India asking the Indians 


not to fear and stating that all the labourers are on their side. The Indians may 


therefore be bold. The English statesmen who are far-sighted, and who wish 
the welfare of the Empire must give self-government to India, or England will be 
failing in its solemn undertaking. 


69. The Andhrapatrika, of the 25th October, has the following in English :— 

; In the course of his presidential address to the 

Mr. Gandhi and the verna- Guzerat Educational Conference at Broacli, Mr. 
Gandhi strongly urged that vernaculars should be 
the medium of instructions in India. According to experienced teachers he 
said what takes sixteen years to learn through the medium of English can be 
N acquired in ten years through vernaculars The excessive burden of 
ving to learn through a foreign medium had sapped young men of streugth and 
vitality, dwindling away, as years go by, the power of ſinitiative, originality, 
enterprise, courage and discrimination. He instanced the case of South African 
natives who have similarly suffered having accepted Dutch as the medium of 
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education. In India he ‘said foreign medium was creating an unnatural gulf 
between the educated classes and the masses at large. Speaking on the need.of a 
national language he said it should satisfy the essentials such as being easy of 
acquisition by the officials as well as the masses and being a language spoken by 
the large number of Indians, and above all it must be the vehicle of religious, 
social and political intercourse. He said English did not fulfil all those conditions. 
Hindi language did. Therefore Muhammadan rulers did not replace it by 
Persian and Arabic. ; | : 
It also gives a gist of the above in Telugu. 


70. The Andhrapatrika, of the 26th October, says: — India also has newly 
secured representation in the Imperial War Con- 
ference. ‘Those that went to that conference were 
not representatives sent by the Indians. They were appointed by the Government ; 
there is the need to consult India in regard to peace. Indiana have shed their 
blood in conquering the German colonies. ey manifested their dash and 
daring, in overthrowing the foes. In the Colonies Indians are not looked upon 
as men. Indians, therefore, require separate territories to liveshappily therein and 
enjoy the rights of citizenship. For that purpose, the German colonies will be 
convenient. If it is decided not to give back the German colonies to the Germans, 
they should be given to the Indians to live in. This will remove the disabilities 
of the Indians in the colonies and settle the Indian problem satisfactorily. There 
will then be room to reward the valour of the Indians in a suitable manner, 
Those countries will be made most prosperous by the industry of the Indians. 
The Prime Minister will next Monday express his thanks in the Parliament for the 
help rendered to the empire by the Indian soldiers. It will be well if he declares 
that the wishes of the Indians also will be taken into consideration in drafting the 
terms of peace. In proportion as the independence of the colonies increases, so 
must the independence of India grow. India will not agree to be governed by 
the colonies even for one moment. India has no objection to the establishment 
of an Imperial Parliament. But she wants that she should be given an equal 
place with the colonies in that Parliament. We suggest that the advice of India 
also will be taken along with that of the colomies when peace is concluded. 


71. The Andhrapatrika, of the 26th October, says:—The agitation that we 
3 had hitherto conducted related to the release of 
2 — Mrs. Besant and her co-workers and Mr. Muhammad 
Ali and his brother. Our endeavours should not end here. Many educated 
young men are under internment and their parents are thus put to great trouble. 
Some others could not come to India and are suffering in foreign countries. Ata 
time when it is believed that a new era will begin with the — of political 
reforms, our brethren are not in a condition to enjoy the new happiness. Even 
the grant of self-government cannot remove this stain. So the whole country 
should work for the release of all persons on whom restrictions are placed. Thie 
should be deemed the first reform. . . An Act that woe pom in Ireland will 
be possible in India also. . . We request His Imperial Majesty to note the 
feeling of the people in the matter and excuse all political offenders. 


72. The Andhrapatrika, of the 26th October, saye:—At a meeting held in the 

; Ayurvedic-Oollege to celebrate the pooja of Dhan- 

oe: .% ayarvedic system of vantari, the Hon’ble Mr. Sarma said that the rulere 
1 were not well disposed towards the Ayurvedic 
system of medicine, that all systems were smashed in the official machinery, that 
in course of time, the Ayurvedic system also might receive patronage, and that 
neither the rulers nor the doctors practising the Western system of medicine 
encouraged the Ayurvedic system. He also said that it was improper to declare 
it wrong on the part of a doctor to consult Ayurvedic’physicians and that if self- 
2252 were granted to the country, there oould be no room for such things. 


r. Kasturiranga Ayyangar said that 90 per cent of the people got medical aid 
from the Ayurvedic physicians, that it was improper not to promote the Ayurvedic 
rr was vo 2 2 it wrong to have anything to do with the 
yurvedic physicians and that state of things could : people 
should possess authority. 5 2 I * 4 


India’s voice regarding peace. 


‘ 


The same paper makes the following remarks :—Niaty per cent of the peo 
are receiving el aid from the Ayurvedie system of 2 It * 1 
ed that the rulers have passed Kegistration Acts and look upon Ayurvedic 
medicine with contempt. : 
73. The Andhrapatrika, of the 29th October, says: Ungrateful Anglo-Indian 
: conservatives who are receiving pensions in England 
Anglo-Indians. | from the 1 chrowilig obstacles in 
the way of reforms being granted to the Indians. y yet have in their view 
only the India of the days of Aurangazeb They wish that the people should 
always worship the Anglo-Indian authorities. ‘The position of the Anglo-Indian 
nsioners, Who, while exercising arbitrary authority in India with sun-burnt 
ces, forgot, the virtues of democracy, and thought that India was intended 
for the sport of foreigners, moves us to pity rather than to indignation. 
Living long in India, they forget liberal ideals and become oblivious to the 
principle of the equality of man. Unable to adjust themselves to the demo- 
cratic atmosphere, they become a separate race on their return to England. 
When Indian questions are discussed in the Pariiament, they give out their 
experiences. Indian questions do not interest the people in England in general. 
Except when Reuter makes much of ea sigma seditious incidents and wires to 
England about them, the English people are not conscious of the existence of 
India. Under such circumstances the words of the Anglo-Indian aawabs are 
deemed as conveying gospel truth. When matters relating to the advancement 
of India are brought up for discussion, these Anglo-Indians stand in the way and 
gee that the authority of the people belonging to their race is not affected. This 
evil is fortunately going down by small degrees. The representations of the 
Indians are listened to in England. After the commencement of the war, the 
angle of vision of statesmen has changed to some extent. . that Mr. Montagu 
comes to India to know the opinions of the people about the demand of self- 
government indicates the beginning of a mew era. . . When Lord Lansdown 
breathed his natural love” for India in the Parliament, Lord Islington gave a 
suitable answer to his indiscreet speech. The wonder of. wonders is that 
Lord Curzon justified the acts of Mr. Montagu and His Excellency the Viceroy. 
. . Lord Sydenham at last withdrew his motion. The Madrus Mail may now 
keep quiet, but it will not. May God make the Conservatives know that 
not only will they fail in their attempt to obstruct the tide of time, but that they 
themselves will sustain loss. 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 23rd October, publishes in Telugu a letter 
addressed by Mr. Pal to the Amrita Ragaar Patrika 

The Auglo-Indians. anent the speech of Mr. Das on the subject of Anglo- 
Indians. It contains the following: — The Anglo-Indians who have devoured the 
rights of the Indians are vomiting fire in indignation at the speech. It is an 
illusion on their to su that their interests are in the hands of the present 
bureaucracy. T ey should understand that all their comforts are in the hands of 
the people. All wise men know that the present Indian bureaucracy cannot exist 
long. ritish statesmen have to introduce into India a new system of adminis- 
tration altogether and place India on a level with the Colonies, giving her 
independence. India should not be dependent at all. At the close of the present 
war Europe will be considerably weakened. . . Japan is likely to play the 
same part in Asia as Germany in Europe. If Asia is not saved in time, there will 
be the same confusion in Asia as in Europe. If the Anglo-Indians remember this 
and help India in getting Home Rule, it wili be advantageous to themselves. 
They will do well to give up their present hostility and wickedness. . . Some 
of the ministers have realised that they cannot have peace until Indians are 
8 Home Rule at least to some extent. Those who cannot understand 
is and who attribute the declaration published newly by the present War 
ministers to the agitation of the Indians or to a liberal policy have no right to 
enter Indian 
of the Indians will save it. The Indian bureaucracy do not now appreciate 
the loyalty of the Indians. The Anglo-Indian traders are obstructing the Indians 
out of selfishness. The bureaucracy will not like to with their irresponsible 
authority over the people. The Anglo-Indian merchants cannot part with the 


politics. The British empire is in 4 crisis and only the loyalty 
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political facilities they enjoy by reason of their social relations with the members 
of the Government. The Government and the Anglo-Indians — one another 
in our country with the result that the politieal life of the Indians an the financial 
resources of India are day by day declining. For all this Home Rule is the only 
remedy. If that is granted, there will be no room for such unholy co-operation. 
The present bureaucracy and the Anglo-Indian merchants who are depriving us 
of our rights and freedom look upon the Home Rule movement as a formidable 
enemy. Such Anglo-Indians are indignant at Mr. Das for calling them by their 
Anglo-Saxon names instead of by their Latin names, When one takes my 
roperty and himself enjoys what should go to me, such a man may be said to 
wit robbed me of my wealth. When I ain not allowed the advantage of my 
wealth, it amounts to stealing my property. The Anglo-Indians appropriate our. 
rights and privileges and take our money to their country without leaving 
anything to us. Is this fair). Mr. Das used these words for the sake of 
comparison and so they cannot come under the Penal Code. Unless matters are 
explained so clearly, the Anglo-Indian. conscience cannot wake up. The Anglo- 
Indians are under a false impression that they are helping the Indians and that 
without such help, the economic condition of India would not have improved, and 
Indians would have continued in poverty. Mr. Das had to speak thus for the 
well-being of the Anglo-Indians, who will as time goes on will rid themselves of 
their egotism. 
The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 2nd November, writes:—For more than a 
The Anglo-Tndi hundred years past the Anglo-Indians were the 
F uncrowned kings of this country. All authority was 
centred in their hands. They were ruling autocratically in the guise of consti- 
tutional power. It is Mrs. Besant who laid the foundation of constitutional 
administration in this country. No body is bent upon wiping out Anglo-Indian 
authority altogether. Let them have all the power in their hands. Only let the 
power be exercised in a responsible manner. This is Mrs. Besant’s main object 
and the Home Rulers’ chief prayer. If the Anglo-Indians should act accordingly, 
no body can have any cause for dissatisiaction regarding them. If they — 
say however that they would continue to be autocratic and none shall oppose such 
autocracy, it is rather difficult to carry out this wish in this twentieth century. 
They may have thought that by restraining Mrs. Besant, their autocracy will 
remain unopposed. It is true that Mrs. Besant is leading. But there are hundreds 
of thousands of others in India who are even more ardent than Mrs. Besant about 


democratic ſrule. It follows therefore that no one should op this bid for 
democracy. If any should try, they are sure to be Protos Bes am 


74. The Anthrapairika, of the 29th October, says:—At a meeting of the 


x ih citizens of Guntiir, it was resolved as follows :— 

cot Wan ein, The Deputy Magistrate acted arbitrarily. He 
despised the long-standing practices of the Hindus. He offended their religious 
feelings unnecessarily. In removing the idols put up in a house for worship and 
driving away the devotees that gathered there to worship them, he and Mr. Davis 
committed sacrilege. There is nothing wrong in that the shops were closed 


in consequence. . . We pray that the Government will take notice of the 
conduct of these high officers. 


75. A correspondent to the n of the 29th October, says under 


this heading: — The Standing Committee of the 

2 N Andhra Conference should f Mr. Montagu 

when he visits India to give freedom to persons like Lala Laj put Rai, who, 
having no place of shelter in this vast country, have sought refuge in foreign 
lands, and not place obstacles in the way of their coming into our midst. Being 


imposed upon by the words of the subordinate officers, the Secretary of State 
entertains suspicions about the Mussalman Jions. Only the other day their mother 


showed how far the words of th horiti 
this: he seonldl ane Ika s of the authorities are true. If Mr. Montagu had known 


Shanks Al see eo stoted in 2 B 2 Muhammad Ali — 
b are in sympathy with His Maj e King’s enemies. May the 
2 think over the matter carefully * request Mr. — to 3 
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G 
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„ 


* 


„ 26. The Aadbrapatriln, of tbe 27th writes under this heading as 

— * 1 not. kellous: — On account of the Moharrum riots here 

ear r anne and there, it is talked about by our antagonists 

that the union between the Hindus and the Muhammadans is but a yt. 
By these, on the other hand, the necessity for Home Rule is ex<tablished all the 
more. When the people begin to be under Home Rule, these riuts will case and 
the people will be able to understand the principles of Goveroment. As the 
ople cannot at present realise the responsibility of Home Rule, it uppens that 

br differences. It will be found that, in any 


they behave without making up their 
eoantry, only after granting Home Rule, prejudices of caste and creed have 


77. The Andhrapatrika, of the 27th October, reports Mrs. Annie Besant to 
striker have said in the course of a lecture :—If industries 
| should thrive, protection is necessary in the early 
stages. You eannet have this unless you have Home Rule. You must primarily 
wish for national progress. Then you must think of serving the empire. Else, 
your country will be only a garden for raising raw material to be exported to other 
countries. It 1s not one’s duty to lose one’s self in the service of the empire. 
178. The Andhrapatrika, of the 29th October, says:—A European in Caleutta 
: | shot two Muhammadan boys while attempting to 
Two Mubammadan boys shot kill a dog. Perhaps Indians appear to Europeans 
Nn. do be no better than beasts. If such offenders are 
punished adequately, they will conduct themselves carefully in the future. 
79. A correspondent to the Andhr „of thej29th October, writes 
ä | f under this heading as follows: — There is a rumour 
Dare sud = Mubarram current that Mr. Narasimha Achari is very anxious 


Guntur. : to be in charge of the division and that the Khaji 
had promised him to help him im the attainment of his object. . . The pan 


erected in the bazaar street were ordered to be pulled down. From this it was 
tilked about that the original orders of the Deputy Magistrate were given 
effect to. We cannot understand the justice of this. In the pieeegoods 
bazaar street a panja was installed and a pandal, construeted in front of it. 
The Mussalmans to remove the pandal in spite of orders from the 
authorities who did not interfere with them afterwards. Seeing this, the Vysyas 
constructed a pandal in the same street to conduct a Harikathakalak.hepam (a 
rao ious discourse). The Mussalmans Bere in its removal and attempted to 
do it themselves. A wise man among them having interfered, they went to the 
haji. The Khaji thereupon went and saw the District Collector who 3 — 
bim as the ial First-class Magistrate and with whom he has influence. ly 
afterwards, the Khaji, the Collector, the Superintendent, the Deputy Collector and 
all came with their men to the Vysya’s pandal in the basaar and ordered the 
removal of the pandal. If the Muealmans would remove their pandal, we would 
remove ours said:a sowcar. He was immediately arrested and the pandal was 
pulled downy. From this, it is.clear that the Hindus should hold their peace what- 
ever the Mugalmans may be doing. It is feared that in future the houses of the 
Hindus lying close, to the panjas may be pulled down. . ‘The authorities are 
on the side of the Musalmans in every way. What is the cause of such 
cammotion in Guntur in which there are educated men? Who are chiefly respon- 
sible for this, the Mubammadans, the Hindus, or the authorities? Our answer is 
all of them. ‘The Khaji is on the side of the Muhammadans. Mr. Chimakunti 
Basaviah is on the side of the Hindus. Both are B. As What is the good? . . 
„he talk is that a denif-official order was received from the Government that the 
Mubammeadans should not be interfered with. It may not be true. If it is, it is 
ttable. Why is the Government so partial to the Muhammadans? What 
is the harm that the Hindus havedone them? Everything seems to be suspicious. 
. . ‘However, the actions of the authorities are not satisfactory. We 
do not know the future. Perhaps a law will be passed that no Hindu shall go 
before the Muhammadan tazias in procession As long as. this 


Khaji lives 
these quarells will not ceave in our town. It remains‘to be seer if, in this mat 
ter also, the Government will speak in’ favour of the Muheammedans, 


ANDHRAPRAKASIEA , 
Madras, 
Oct. 29th, 1917. 
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80. The Andhrapairika, of the 80th October, ‘observes. under this heading as 
E follows: . The Mail says, it knows which 
The Matt abues. officer’ of the Govertiment ie reaponsible for lower- 
ing the prestige of the Government and increasing the strength ofthe Home Rulers. 
Even if no mention is mado of the name of the officer, it may be giressed that the 
Mal has in its view Sir Sankaran Nair. From its present excited attitude, the 
Madras Mail does not shrink from condemning or attributing dishonesty to any- 
body. It has lost its reasoning faculty. . . It may be readily seen that 
secret of the agitation is to create ‘obstacles to the of reforms. <= II tho 
European Association should: spoil this great work (the grant of reforms) which 
the rulers and the ruled intend to bring about, this sin will cling for generations 
to their name. ia ets 


81. The Andhrapatrika, of the 30th October, gives a Telugu version of the 
1 K eS tee 8 lecture by Professor K. Ramanuja Achari, which is 
What India wants after th n published in the Hiadu of the 29th October. 


82. In ite leader under this heading the Andhrapairika, of the 31st Ootaber, 
1 cites the opinions + the 45 * the Ae 

„ termination ofthe hosti-.. Nan condemning the attitude of the Anglo-Indian 
n of the, Med! Mail. 8 N papers ek nd gdvocating the grant of self-government 
: ; P 7 PY im ia. hoe . 


83. The Andhrapatrika, of the Sist October, says The re port . 
The Ma dras, Mail : ite past view. Mesopotamian Commission has made it evident that 


inen the present bureanereey ie not omniscient. The 
Mail wrote ao long ago as in 1884 that the Indian Civil Service was unsuited even to 
those days. , Needless: it is to say that that service altogether’ unsuited to. the 
| t re e 15 Dadabhoi Nowroji said ms as the officers of the Civil 
rvice are paid most, Indig js put to unnecessary expenditure. While the Minister 
of the United States of America is paid Rs. 37,000, a Member of the Indian 
Government is paid Rs. $0,000. Why should India, which is poverty-stricken, 
spend. so much more than the United States which is prosperous?, p Mail 
wrote that it was improper to bring inexperienced young men on high salaries 
and place them above those who had begun with small pay and risen: in Govern- 
ment seryice step by step. It asked why, while Military officers were serving in 
non-Regulation provinces with efficiency with small pay, it, was not possible in 
the rest of the,,Provinces. There is no separate Civi Service caste in England 
with special rights. Such a caste was needed in the inning of the British 
Government. But now the conditions have changed. The Mail concluded its 
article as follows: —“ If the expenses of the maintenance of the Civil Service 
should be borne by the British public, that service would surely be discontinued 
by: the time the Parliament met again.” It is a surprise that the Mail which wrote 
hike this thirty-three years ago has now changed its attitude so enormously. __ 


84. The Andhrapatrika, 3ist October, saye:—The Superintendent, Govern- 

| ment Press, says that though the Government direct 
| their officers to use paper very economically and 
carefully. the latter do uot pay heed: to the orders of the Government. This is 
a fact. We also often receive big covers in our office. While the letters are 
short, the coyers containing them are long. We hope the officers will think over 
this . and see that the Government is not put to unnecessary expenditure at 
a time of war. : | =. ) 


Economy in the use of paper. 


85. In recommending the name df Mr. G. 
‘Con. of President of th 


®eoOoa Pere + oO awe re aoe ell! 


F 5 B. B. 8 Se 8 
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46. The Asdhrapatrika, 11 a oe October, gives in Telugu the remarks of 
L 5 Wan 1 | mntarcu’ \ aha 
Mr. Montagu's statement. re Be sale anl hs 5 ne N e e O8 ou 


T be same eer publishes in Telugu the remarks of the Amrita Bazaar Patrika 
on the same subject which contains. „When Mr. Montagu comes to India 


the Anglo-Indian agitators, we are afraid, may try to do him injury. . .” 

87. The Andro Basaar, for October, says :—Foreigners are doing their best 

India’s trade and industries, to subdue our country in trade. It ve yield to 

: 1 them, we will be ruined. We are already suffering, 
2 yielded to the Europeans to some extent. If the Government had 
not placed certain restrictions, our country would have derived large profits b 
trade. Our countrymen should now, when we are suffering, understand the evil 
of industrial slavery. We hope that they will induce the Government to spend 
large sums on industries, and impose prohibitive duties on imports and thus 
develop the industries in India. 

The same paper says on another page that it is not possible that the Indian 
industries will develop without the aid of the Government. 

It also in another note states that in England the labourers are demanding 
wages at higher rates and that about 200.000 labourers are ready to strike work. 


88. In an article under this heading the Satyavadi, of the 30th October, writes: 
—We should be possessed of power for the future. 
We should make it clear to Mr. Montagu who is 
coming to us that the Indian nation will not put up with any pseudo recon- 
struction.” We shall not be satisfied with anything short of real political power. 
What kind of power is it? It is not for the Madras Mail or the Pioneer, or the 
Englishman or the Statesman to define it; nor is it for the European Association“ 
or the “ bureaucracy to do so. The power that we ask for should be the spontane- 
ous demand of our ownibearts and comiog from our own lips. Ifthe Indians demand 
any particular power, it will be given to them. We should state what we want. 
It is not for them to say what they would give. The days of boons and rewards 
are past. The days of demand have come. We shall say that we want this or we 
want that and we shall obtain the same. If you fail to give it, well, agitation ! 
You will have to face that! 0 


89. In a leader under the heading the crisis in India”, the Malayala 
Tus crisis in India Manorama, of the 28th October, refers to the agita- 
ew tion that is carried on by the Indians for obtaming 
Home Rule for India, and observes that, if Home Rule be granted, the condition 
of the Native Christians will be deplorable. ‘The paper adds that the people of 
India have not, by education and capacity, reached that stage when they may 


Swaraj. 


be safely entrusted with the Government of their country. 
90. The Qaumi Report, of the 23rd and 24th 
Fakbri’s appeal. October, has articles reviewing and criticising the 
| appeal. , 
“ A review of Fukbri’s appes!.” The Qaumi Report, of the 25th October, also 


has comments adversely on Fukhri’s appeal. 


91. The Qaums Report, of the 24th October, publishes a letter from Haji 

| Abdul Latif reporting that in a public meeting of 
2 Rule meeting at the Mussalmans of Arcot held on the 15th October 
the following resolutions were passed :— 


(1) That we have no need of Home Rule, the grant of which would result 
in the rule of bigotry and selfishness. 
(2) That the British Government should have special regard to the 
advancement of Mussalmans. pe 
(3) ‘That Arcot may be made the headquarters of a district in commemo- 
ration of the forthcoming visit of the Secretary of State for India, as Delhi was 
made the capital of the country in commemoration of the visit of His Majesty the 


— 
6 


(4): That this meeting requests the Government of India to set all the 


Mussalman internees free just as Mrs. Besant has been released. 


* 


Arnim, 
Madras, 
Oct. 28rd, 1917. 
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Tue correspondent says that the meeting terminated after praying for the 
mig i of the King, for the speedy and victorious termination of the war, and 


or the abiding loyalty of the Muslim subjects. 


92. The Qaumi Report, of the 25th October, writes: — At present there is 
| clamour for reforms in the country and the people 
are inviting the Muhammadans’ attention to the 
proposals of the Congress and Muslim Leagues and are endeavouring to persuade 
them to accept them. 

Now is the time for us to announce that the Muhammadans should act with 
consideration and deliberation and not be hasty in the matter of reforms. 

It is not enough simply to have faith in the proposals because they have 
been published by the League or because they have been approved by a few 
gentlemen. On the other hand, we must carefully examine every part of the 
proposals and satisfy ourselves that it does not possess anything harmful or 
destructive to our nationality and religion leaving us eventually as Indians pure 
and simple. | | 

The editor, referring to the proposed reforms of the Congress and the League, 
says :—We will discuss these in later iseues and prove that most of the pro 
are such as may prove injurious to Muslim interests. Some honourable 
gentlemen, who are desirous of founding a Muhammadan party of Moderates, are 
vigorously working for the attainment of that object. 


Our imperative work.“ 


III.—LIeIsLAriox. 


93. Referring to the conflicting decisions given by the Madras High Court 

The Indian S aye in 1902 and the Bombay High Court recently 
regarding the interpretation of the term close 

relation ” in a section of the in Suceession Act, under which the former 
court held that the wife of a person did not come within the perview of this term 
for p s of inheriting his property, while the latter court held a different view 
altogether, the Swadesamttran, of the 30th October, observes :—We cannot blame 


the Judges of the High Court for such conflicting decisions, as they have to give 


their decisions only in accordance with the provisions of the law. Need we say, 


therefore, that this anomaly cannot be got rid of, unless the law which gives rise 
to such contrary decisions 1s properly amended ? 


94. Referring to the beneficial results likely to accrue from this Act, the Hindu 
Nezan, of the 27th October, insists upon the neces- 
———— Ghee Adolters- ity for a similar law being enacted in every province 
. to prevent the adulteration of ghee, as in these days 
adulterated ghee is very often passed for and sold as pure ghee. _ 


The Aadhrapatrita, of Oe 26th October, * to the Burma Ghee 
i teration Act, and urges the necessity of the 
2 40 other Provinces also passing stich an Act. It 
observes that impure ghee impairs health and the mixture of fat offends religious 
sentiments. ae ) 
IV.—Narive Srares. 


95. The Hindu Nesan, of the sag yg bas a long leader on the adminis- 

The Padukkettai ; tration of the Pudukkottaz State as seen from the 

Federbett Beste. report. connected with it for 1916-17 in the course 

of which it expresses its regret at the increase in the excise revenue during the 

year, as it indicates that the habit of drink has claimed a larger number of 

victims in the year and concludes by observing that, though it should be admitted 

that the State has been improving in proportion to its. extent and system of 

3 Ar 3 be 3 at, if the Raja stays in his territories and 
condu é administration with a capable Diwan, it will be to i 

ns Sa a pa wan, it will be possible to improve 


96. Adverting to the extension of the term of office of the present. Diwan of 


. | Mysore for a period of two years; the Minda Nesan 
7 Diwamalitp of Mysore. of the 30th October, Writes :—This news will give 


re Sl ee — lS OO Oe 


1200 oe oe. 


2 0 ©® 


satisfaction to all people of Mysore interested in her progress and to all those 
who are interested in the progress of native states in general. None would have 
entertained the belief that His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore would attach 
much importance to the time-limit of five years and stand in the way of 
the seeds sown by the Diwan for the progress of the State growing and 
bearing fruit. His Highness is not one of those who are Maharajas only 
in name and waste their time without realising the administrative respon- 
sibility of the State. It is a clear proof of his administrative wisdom that he has 
not preferred at this juncture to appoint any one else, however, capable he ma 
be, in the place of the present Diwan. We can know of the work done by Sir 
M. Visveswarayya only after the period of seven years of his Diwanship expires, 
and not now. It cannot be said that he is paying attention only to the progress 
of Mysore. In these days of agitation for reforming the constitution of the Gov- 
ernment of India, he considers that Native States too should find a place in it and 
says that, as the Government of India have on many occasions to dispose of matters 
* to Native States, so far as they affect matters concerning the whole of 
India, these States should also have their own representatives in the Imperial 
Legislative Council and that arrangements should, therefore, be made to provide 
for such representation in the new constitution of the Indian Government: 


97. Under this heading, the pags Yates of the 27th October, writes :— 
It is necessary for the progress of the countr 

— that, in tlie Native States deny ceil spread the 
desire for Government by the people. In some matters, Native States like Mysore 
and Baroda are more rapidly advancing than British India. Institutions of self- 
government are 2 speedily introduced in these States. Desire for self- 
government is gradually increasing in the Native States We point out, with 
reference to Sir Visweswarayya’s words, the necessity for the consideration, by 
the Government and the leaders, of the proper place the Native States should 
occupy in the reconstruction of the empire. 


98. In a leading article giving a summary of the Diwan’s speech in the 

f Mysore Representative Assembly, the Vokkahgara 

** i oa of India and Patrite, of the 31st October, quotes the Diwan’s 

ann reference to the place of the Native States in the 

future constitution of the Government of India and remarks that the Diwan’s 

utterances will be highly welcomed as tending to raise the status of the Native 

2 and hailed with great joy by the people of Mysore in all parts of the 
vince. 


Writing on the same subject, the Vritianta Patrike, of the lst November, 
endorses the Diwan’s view that in any scheme of reforms touching the constitution 
of the empire the interests of the Native States ought always to receive adequate 
consideration and that since the advocates of Home Rule say nothing about the 
Native States, the Diwan was right to have observed“ that it was all the more 
necessary that a suitable machinery should be provided in the new constitution 
to elicit the views and safeguard the interests of the States and ensure to them 
their rightful place in the Councils of the Empire.” 


* 


ERRATUM. 


Report No. 43. 


aie Page 2584, line 38, for of the above Report”, read of Report No. 42 
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ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY INDIANS. 


II. Ho Apwmrsraattoy, 9 
(e) Local and Municipal. 


1. The following appears in the West Coast Spectator of the 3rd November: Tax Man Coase 


3 3 8 «Abe fat is evidently in the fire in Talli, and the 
The * e A ame- socially and diabetically exclusive residents of that 
-salubrious quarter will forgive us the use of a metaphor, which we find appropriaté 


to the subject. Mr. Thorne ordered two notices to be put up, forbidding polluting 
castes the use of certain roads and nadas in Talli, but the very next day one of the 
notices was found floating in the Talli tank and the other had ceased 10 be readable 
owing to @ thick coating of tar. . . On bearing of the Estate Collector's ukase, 
Mr. C. Krishnan, one of the most prominent Tiya gentlemen of this town, in 
ompany with a prominent Brahman friend of his, went into the forbidden quarter 
yesterday and handed in a letter at the Estate Collector's office, detailing what he 
had done and explaining that he had done it in order to test the legality of the 
prohibition, seeing tbat the roads in question were public and were vested in the 
municipality. The outcome of Mr. Krishnan’s action will be awaited with interest 
by the general public,” | 

(Y General. 


2. The Wednesday Review, for the week ending 3 Ist October, writes: — Lord 
Sydenham did well to move for papers in conrexion 
with Mrs. Besant's internment and release and the 
debate on the motion has helped in clearing the air a little. Lord Lansdowne 
who has considerable experience of India and who took a leading part in shaping the 
Minto-Morley scheme of reform described Mrs. Besant’s activities as sinister. His 
lordship urged upon Mr. Montagu the need of proceeding warily and avoiding all 
appearance of paltering with diaaffection and he regretted the blunder committed in 
the treatment of Mrs, Besant which he said had greatly alarmed the loyal classes in 
India. We may point out to Lord Lansdowne that no alarm was caused either by her 
internment or her release, as the incident is really of no consequence, but what has 
alarmed the people of India is the hesitating policy of the Government in dealing with 
a movement which has caused enormous mischief especially to the student population, 
and in purleying with Mrs. Besant as if she wag a great factor in Indian politics, 
whose good will was necessary for the stability of British rule. . . ‘The people of 
India who realize the blessings of British rule know that the British policy here was 
one of peace and progress and nothing has occurred to disturb them in the belief, 
We do not s t that a declaration of policy is a blunder, and the British 
Government should do their work in grim silence. All that we contend is that we 
in India were not exercised over the absence of a declaration, and Mr. Montagu’s 
announcement has not altered the situation in any way. No responsible public 
leader in India ever construed Mrs. Besant’s internment into an attempt to suppress 
free discussion, And it is still less true to say that if Mrs. Besant had not been 
released they would have kept up a distracting controversy. Lord Islington spoke 
of the agitation of the Euro community against Mrs. Besant's release, as the 
apprehensions of a section of the community. ere again he has been misinformed 
fhe apprehensions, whether well-founded or not, are of the whole European popula-, 
tion witha few individual exceptions, and his lordship must be aware that the large 
body of officials are not permitted to express their views on the situation one 
way or the other. The Anglo-Indian Press and the non- official Europeans ha ve 
e themselves pretty plainly, and their opposition cannot possibly. be 
12 a oe H t on one’s mind by the debate in the Lords is that 
ord Islington has been at great pains without much success attending his efforts, 
to explain away certain portions in Mr. Montagu’s statement which, have justly 
provoked criticism both here and in England.” Wri ase are wi 
3. The Non-Brahman, for the week ending 4th November, states: —““ What is 

The Moslem interbed today in the Moslem mind? To speak honestly, ; the 
ee ogre tam Moslems in à body roe ee Home Rule» today if 
Home Rule meant not the tame nineteen-member memorandum but the extreme end og 


Mrs. Besant’s release. 
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. Besantine violence at its worst, to spite the British 
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Those who say that the 
Muhammadans are on the side of the Government and are against extreme steps 

falsehood. ‘Ihe Moslems await for a masculine Beasant who will lead them against 
the Government of India through the paths that Mrs. Besant led the Home Rule 
agitation. The Moslem mind has grasped the situation well. Loyalty does not pay. 
Agitate, take advantage of every event, and then the Government will hear, not till 
then... . When Lord Chelmsford’s hand is shaking Mrs. Besant’s hand in amity 
aud admiration, the Government dare not assert that the anguege used by the Alis is 
in any way violent. The Alis suffer beoause they are true Moslems. And every true 
Moslem feels the interument. They are martyrs, and if there is a spark of statesman- 
sbip anywhere in India we appeal to it to assert itself before it is too late and the 
Mussalman passes completely into the hands of Mr. Tilak or Mrs. Besant. We 
appeal to the Government of Madras to write to the Viceroy on the seriousness of the 
situation. When men like Khan Bahadur Ahmad Tambi Marakkayar, Khan 
Bahadur Badr-ud-din Sahib, who have stood by the Government, in the darkest days of 
Home Rule. turn against the Government, the significance cannot be lost sight of. And 
we hope that Lord Pentland’s Government will clearly pass the word on to Lord 
Chelmsford that the Madras Moslems are preparing for an agitation of which India 
will hear by and by . Has the Government no opinion at all in the matter? 
Is it really true that the million of Moslems can be ignored? Is Mrs. Besant found 
to be such a powerful force as to a peaceful atmosphere? Well, let the Government 
beware. We now know who is the real force that shapes the Government“ 
policy—not the Viceroy in Council, not the Secretary of State in Council but 
Mrs. Besant in Council. . . . We appeal to the Government to recal! how the 
announcement of the Secretary of State of slow marches towards the goal of self- 


government was received with derision by New India and the circle of Home Rule 


res. . With Mrs. Besant on the right hand and Mr. Montagu on the left 

and, the bureaucrat thinks he is safe. The Moslem population has no leader. The 
politician isa cunning man who waits for whatever he can get, and then claim for 
more. The Moslem politician sides with Mrs. Besant fora calm atmosphere. But 
the real Moslem feels every moment miserable, and if the Government will not 
release the Alis, public spirit among the Moslems would come to mean stern, un- 
bending opposition to the bureaucrat—as stern and unbending as Mrs. Besant’s 
which is label'ed constitutional in Parliament. Oh, for a leader who will convey the 
warning to the British Government, ! ” 


4. In a leader under the heading Petition, Press and Platform,’ Justice, of the 
1 Sth November, says: —“ Mr. Gandhi’s experience in 
Rule * ome South Africa as a leader of the Indian agitation in 
that country is unique. . . Mr. Gandhi’s experi- 
ence of leadership in that agitation would hardly help him under the altogether 
different conditions which prevail in this country. His suggestion to get up a 
monster petition to the Secretary of State with the signatures of many millions of 
Indians is as quixotic as his advice to studenté who wished to become inmates of his 
proposed home at Ahmedabad to walk all the way thither from their respective homes 
instead of travelling by trains. There is something picturesque and romantic in these 
ideas of Mr. Gandhi. They take us back to the ancient days when Rishis prayed in 
forests and hill tops and brought about rain or sunshine at their will and in response 
to their prayers. As the French officer said about the Charge of the ! ight Brigade 
‘it is magnificent but it is not war’, we may say of Mr. dhi’s id that they 
are magnificent but they are not politics. 

„Nr. Gandhi could not have imagined the doubtful methods which the Home 
Rulers would adopt in order to carry out his innocent and impracticable scheme. 
Signatures are being obtained from all and sundry to a monster petition to the 
Secretary of Stute at the innocent suggestion of Mr. Gandhi. Samples of the kind of 


lies which are being utilized to secure signatures are contained in many letters we 
have received since this extraordi 


scheme was set on foot. Here is a letter 
from an Indian sepoy who was home on leave and whose signature was obtained 
while he was visiting the temple in his ve place, by a Brahman on the pretext 
that the signature was required for a Sudhvishayam. . Another correspondent 
Writes to us: that the main misrepresentation on ‘which signatures ‘are obtained 
is the one which assures * signatories that all taxes would be abolished 
under a Home Rule Government. Tet another correspondent informs us that among 


. 


PP ˙··Üi OE ee — — — 


the misrepresentations made for securing: siguatures ave: the following :—~(1) Under 
Home Rule there would be no: taxes and if at . arent liek ee 
The British rulers are bufdening the people with oppressive: taxes! and while the 
Indian. ryots and landlords are suffering, the collected money: is bemg drained a way 

into Ing 8 to be wasted: among foreigners. (2) The British: people are actually 
keeping us in a state of slavery and using India for the purposes: of aggrandize- 

ment. (8) The education: of the country is being consciously starved by the 
Government while they find money to be spent on the exodus and: in the India 
Office. (4) A lot of other arugments of similar nature, andiin the end Home Rule ” 

will free us from the thousand miseries to which we are subject under the British 
administration.“ we The eignature-hunting that is curried on in India: at the 
present time has its serious side. The securing of signatures is only a cover under 
which dangerous political propagandism is carried on. The agents who are collecting: 
signatures in their enthusiasm for their work depict the conditions under Indian Home 
Rule in Utopian colours and paint British rule in far darker colours than is true. It 
is: this method of circulating disparaging remarks about British rule that is the 
objectionable part of the present signature-hunting expeditions. This is even more 
serious than the spread of political propaganda by wandering Sudhus and Byragis. 
The t propagandists are more educated and more ingenious than the Sadhkue. 
The Government of India may be under the happy delusion that à calm political 
atmosphere has been obtained and that all that they have to do is to prepare quietly 
the paraphernalia for Mr. Montagu's triumphal procession. We hope that the 
Government of India will be a little more wide awake to what is going on in the 
country and not rely too much on the apparent and superficial calmness of the political: 
atmosphere.“ : 


5. Justice, of the 5th ee. 2 :“ Jast evening the Biahmans and =. 
the Non-Brahmaus who hang: on to them Held what Nor. stn, i917, 
oa 14 1 1 Sat. * they called a public meeting of the citizens of Madras 
: in the Gokhale Hall. Sir S. Subrahmanya Ayyar 
and his adAdrénts have suddenly become alive to the necessity of maintaining the 
prestige ol the Secretary of Sate for India. When Mr. Chamberlain held that high 
office, no anxiety was shown in respect of his prestige and authority, and probably 
Mr. Montagu himself would have been no better than Mr. Chamberlain had he not 
released Mrs. Besant: The Secretary of State who released Mrs. Besant has become 
a sort of supreme pontiff. Doubtless the same Mr. Montagu: has taken no action in 
regard to the Indians who are interned. What of that? Indians may all be ignored. 
Not eo the Irish lady who, we are told, is an Empire-builder. An Empire- builder? 
Yes, an Empire-builder she wants to be for her Brahman discip'es whose empire 
over the rest of the Indian population has been a fast vanishing influence under the 
Government of the justice-loving British nation.” 


6. The Hindu, of the 7th November, writes: —“ The statement relating to the me, 
Wer thiy Moslems release of Messrs. Muhammad AliandShaukat Ali made Nov. 7th, 1917. 
PP oath Way sa to the Indian public by Mrs. Annie Besant through 
a telegraphic message published in Mew India, and 

republished elsewhere, will be read with deep disappointment throughout the country. 
Neither the attitude of the Government of India nor Mrs. Besant’s manner of deal- 
ing with it would be viewed with satisfaction by the Indian public. To most people 
in the country Mrs. Besant’s intervention in this matter would not have appeared as 
judicious under the present juncture; and its result was a foregone conclusion. . . 
An influential deputation composed of some of the prominent Hindu and Muhammadan 
leaders throughout the country would have had greater chances of making its voice 
heard with effect, than a representation from Mrs. Besant. . . We have no doubt 
whatever that Besant did her best to endeavour to persuade the Viceroy of the 

ustice and necessity of releasing Mr. Muhammad Ali and his brother. We are not, . 

owever, satisfied that the grounds on which Mrs. Besant seeks to palliate the attitude 
of the Government are at all sound.” | 


Writing on this subject, Justice, of the Sth November, says: The distin- J verice, 
guished: ‘ally’ of the Government of India has done her duty by the innocent Mov. oa 1017. 


Muslims who joined the Home Ralers in their cry for the release of Mrs. Besant. 
Herself’ uus lam initerned;? she was granted an interview by the Viceroy: so that 
she might plead the canse of the ammadan brothers who are undergoing, 
interment. Mrs, Besant, with or without the permission of the Vieeroy, gives an 
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account of the interview in a telegraphic m published in Tuesday’s New Indie. 


We have all heard of the fox which hav ing got into a pit induced a goat 


J usrics, 


Madras, 
Nov. 8th, 1917. 


_ modified’ Congress scheme were some 


to come down, and mounting on its back effected an eseape leaving the goat in the 
pit. Mubammadan sympathy was enlisted for Mrs. Besant during her mternment 
and now that Mrs. Besant is released, the Muhammadans are left in the position in 
which they were before her release with regard to the help which could be afforded to 
the Comrade editors. . . True to her undertaking that she would endeavour to 
secure a calm atmosphere for Mr. Montagu, she counsels patience to her Muhammadan 
supporters. The Government of India are right from their point of view. Mrs. 
Besant gives the Government of India a certificate of sincerity and honesty. . . 
The Government of India should be mightily pleased with this testimony from one 
who has not always thought well of them. But who is this confident of the Govern- 
ment of India who gives out Government secrets? We know who he is. He comes 
from Sheffield.“ Is he not the Madras Mail’s emasculator-in-chief of the Govern- 


ment of India? If, as Mrs. Besant says, the present eritical stage of the war alone 


prevents the Government from releasing the interned brothers, why does she not 
advise the Muhammadans to acquiesce in their decision? She would on the other 
hand help them to fight it out in courts of law, with all the public excitement which 
such suits must necessarily cause. She would act as their honorary treasurer. 
She would place at the disposal of Muhammadan friends papers prepared for her own 
case. But why does Mrs. Besant_ play this double role of apologist of the Govern- 
ment of Indie-and of an adviser of agitation (not violent of course) to the Muham- 
madans ? She wants their support in her Home Rule propaganda. They should 
support her in the Congress chair. So she turns the hose on the whole system of 
Government and asks the Mubammadans to join her in attacking the whole citadel. 
: This is how the distinguished ‘ally’ of the Government of India supports 
them in the eye of the Indian public, calling them a foreign Government and imput- 
ing to them want of courage aud statesmanship. 

„If the Muhammadans are wise in their generation they will have nothing to do 
with a person who uses them for her own purposes, drops them when necessary, 
only to pick them again when it suits her. But what is one to think of a Govern- 
ment who allow. a person whose freedom they had not long ago restrained to stand 
forth. as the vindicator of their ways before a highly sensitive people like the 


Muhammadans whom she befriended before she entered into a co-operative alliance 
with them?“ : 


7. Writing under the heading Pull Devil; Pull Baker”, Justice, of the 8th 
W November, observes: The Hindu announces the 
e. ‘awakening of the zamindars. We never heard it 

called by that name before. A manifesto-signed by several zamindars and published 
in the local papers expressing the ae of the signatories against Home Rule was, 


according to the Hindu brought about by reactionary non-official and ‘official influ- 
ence’ and ‘the ere. by the ‘Landholders’ Association of a mutilated Congress and 
Muslim League scheme by a majority of one is called the awakening of the zamindars. 
The so-called awakening 1s nothing more or less than the capture of certain zamindars 
by Brahman Home Rulers. . . The Brahman has always been attached to the 
zamindar as a parasite. We have seldom come across a zamindar who is not accom- 
panied by a Brahman parasite. And now the parasite turns adviser. Ever since 
the auti-Home Rule manifesto was issued by some of the zamindars, Brahman 
activity to capture the zamindars for the Home Rule agitation has been most pro- 
nounced. Apparently some of the zamindars have now been captured. We are 
credibly informed that included in the majority who voted for the adoption of the 

, Brahman vakils who were acting as proxies 
for absentee zamindars, . . The zamindars are modest’ and therefore only want 
representation in the British House of Commons and House of Lords in order that 
they may take part in the management of the affairs of Great Britain. This is 
only tit for |tat. Since Great Britain has interfered’ in the management of Indian 
affairs for such a very long time it is time that the Indians interfered in the 
management of the affairs of Great Britain. The suggestion is highly practical and 
is sure to be granted even before Mr. Montagu leaves India. . Apparently the 
piece de resistance of the ‘zamindars’ scheme is to be found in resolution No. 12 
which says: that ‘some of the important fansient ‘zamindaris in India should be 
raised to the status of ‘Ruling Chiefs or at least admitted to the hohors and privileges 


/ 


Se Sh 


, 


accorded fo the latter.“ When the Home Ruler asks the man in the street to attach 
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a signature to the monster petition, he offers him the inducement of tue comi 
hfe = where nobody pays any taxes. - - But the inducement offered to the 
‘enlightened’ zamindars to swallow the Congress League scheme is the prospect 
of pop guns and other paraphernalia cf Ruling Chiefs. The Natives States in India 
as they exist at present are inhabited by people who have never been British subjects. 
Their existence is based un existing treaties. But to convert the inhabitants who 
for several generations have been British subjects into subjects of Native States, is a 
proposition which even Commander Wedgwood will find it rather hard to support. 
- + The awakening of the zamindars has done rothing more than divide the samin- | 1 
dars also into two o ing camps of Home Rulers and anti-Home Rulers. There is 1 hae 
no harm 12 that. e suppose that both these parties of zamindars will appear before 1 
the Viceroy and the Secretary of State and represent their views; and since the 
Secretary of State is expressly coming over to India to listen to the opposing views | 
on Indian questions let him have a run for his money. Let him find out that the old 
days of unanimous Congress resolutions are over and that we in this country are | 
capable of thinking for ourselves and having our party differences, and if there are 
any who cannot think for themselves the Brahman Home Rulers will do that job for 
them ”. : | 

8. Justice, of the 9th November, remarks: —‘‘ We are sorry that we are not Ivers, 
| ia. in a position to satisfy the. curiosity of many corre- yoy. oth 1917. 
** 6 pondents who have — to ask — the details of — 
the movements of the Secretary of State for India. Many want to know 
whether Mrs. Besant will be-one of the party. We do not know. Others suggest 
that if she is not to be one of the party whether it is not advisable to include her * 
in the party in order that she might be available to put right if anything goes wrong * 
in the carefully prepared calm political atmosphere’. We do not think it is | 
absolutely necessary that both the architects of the calm political atmosphere should 
be included in the party. It would, we think, be sufficient if one of them is there, 
and as the Viceroy, we understand, is to be one of the party he would be able to 
undertake temporary repairs if anything goes wrong with the calm political 
atmosphere.“ 


IV.—Native Srares.. 
9. The Karnataka, of the 3rd November, has the following: —“ It is both asto- _Kazsataxa, 


_ nishing and disgusting how the week-end politicians) Nas 35d. 1015. 

The Mysore Representative of our Representative Assembly air their views in an 
A. easy style regarding the great reforms that Mysore 
is supposed urgently to need. For fifty‘ weeks in the year these gentlemen keep 
quiet as if they were conscious of nothing for Mysore to improve or innovate. ll of 
a sudden, the curtain rises on the Assembly stage—twice in the year now—and we are 
treated to an almost endless palaver of perfervid public spirit. All sorts of represent- 
ations—from sublime to stupid, from serious to silly—are pressed upon the ear of 
an indulgent Government; and the confabulation closes with none the wiser for it.“ 


In a further article on this subject, the Karnataka, of the 7th November, — ney 
says :—“ If there is one thing, more than another, which the latest session of our Wow 7th, 1917. 
Representative Assembly has served to prove and confirm, it is this: that the 
assembly is at present suffering from an unendurablé amount of morbid flatulence 
and that steps should at once be taken to replenish and strengthen the purificatory 
and vitalizing elements in its constitution. N umbers’ who delight in speaking 
for speaking's sake should be compelled to make room for members with whom 
speech is the result of study. In other words, the time is come, as we have so often: 
pointed out for the establishment of a distinct ‘party’ in the assembly—with 
an intelligent mind and an intelligible programme. There has developed in 
the assembly of late a type of peeudo-leadership—a parvenu spirit which defies 
all laws of propriety und practicality. Impertinence is made a substitute for inde- 
pendence and wordy vehemence is made to do duty for soundness of argument. 

lausible — ara no doubt may be toa certain extent based upon facts 
and may yield an amount of sound sense after careful analysis—are 80 a with 
an extravagance of demagogie abandon that the cause only suffers by the vocacy. : ay 
„ be Diwan bas spoken of the ‘self ing labours’. of members of the he 
committees of they: tative Assembly. ry one knows that this mere ä Hay: 
conventional compliment—-bland ‘ bunkum’ to speak in Yankee style“. 


VERNACULAR. PAPERS,, 


1.—Fonziex Potrics, 


— 10. Adverting to the description by e en en aN Mee 
1917. nee 1 as an uncivilized people devold of all goo iti 
Oct. 7. Emigration to Fiji. a correspondent 3 the Vartakamiiran, of the vrs 
‘October, says :—This gentlemun has evidently formed this impression of the Indians 
from those in the Fiji Islands. The reason for the deplorably immoral condition of 
the Indians in these islands is the disproportion in numbers between the male and 
the female settlers there. The Fiji Islands, the northern portion of Australia and 
some parts of South Africa are not in such a condition as to be colonised by any, 
other races than the Indians. That is why the European planters get Indian coolies 
there, but they are intent only upon making a profit by means of the labour of the 
Indians and do not care about the advancement of the latter. Why should. our 
countrymen help to enrich the pockets of these evil-minded Europeans? Of course, 
the emigration of indentured labourers to foreign countries has now been prohibited 
under the Defence of India Act. Why should the Defence of India Act be applied to 
this purpose? Why cannot the very system of indentured labour be abolished ? 
Evidently the fear that it might reduce the income of the Europeans stunds in the 
way. The loss of money to the Europeans is considered: more important than the 
loss of honour to the Indians! It is understood that the Government of India have 
been asked whether Indian officials would: be hy am to go to Fiji on a salary of 
between £100 to £200 a year for managing the Indian coolies there. No Indian 
should go to such a distant place for this low-salary. The Indians should not proceed: 
to this place until they are given all the privileges enjoyed by the Europeans. 
Swapesamrrasy, ‘11. Referring to the Austrian advance upon Italy, the Swadesamitrun, of the 
watt ist, 1917. War in Italy. Ist November, observes :—Last year the. Austrians. 
made an advance on Italy under the impression that 
the Russian Army had been weakened, But, as the Kussians defvated the Austrians. 
in a few days, the Austrian forces in Italy had to fall back and hasten to the Russian 
front. A similar a is being made this yeur. Even now the situation in 
Russia has made it possible for the many Austrian contingents in the Russian front 
to come to Italy. But this year the Russian Army is not in a position to give 
timely assistance as it did last year. Besides this, the Austrians advancing upon 
Italy are also by some German contingents. It need not be stated that the 
condition of Russian front and the season are helpful to the Germans. In this 
very season last year the Austrian and German forces together brought about the 
surrender of -Roumania and in the same season in the year before the last these two 
forces conquered Servia Some British papers are anxious about the present situation 
and call upon the British to give absistance to Italy lest it should share the 
fate of the aforesaid two countries. there can be no comparison between Italy 
and those two small States. As the Servian Army was in a deplorably weak condi- 
tion at the end of 1915, the assistance of the French and the British did not help it 
much and it had to surrender to of General Von Mackenson. The 
ian Army, though in was defeated in spite of the assistance 
of the Russians, on aceount of inexperience on the field of war and the inca A 
of itscommanders. But the condition of the Italian Army ia quite different. 
the Italians might not have expected Austrians i 
turn upon them, the latter are not v 
than the Italian forees. In addition 
the Italians for the last two and a 
British are in a position to help Italy 
enemy and was not in a position to have aay communication with other allies than 
the Russians. But Italy is not in thi icament ; nor is she a country without 
good port or railways like Servia again an abundance of implements of 
war and British guns y assisting them. We daresay that the Italian 
n the 3 well protect its country, and the 
to rondor all possible: assistance. It may be the 
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motive of the present Austrian advance upon Italy is to gain possession of its 
northern part with the products available 3 * shea bs defeat the Italian 
army. The Germans may also expect that this advance may necessitate a portion 
of the French and British forces in the western front being sent to the assistance of 
the Italians which will naturally reduce the pressure on them (the Germans) in the 
western front. But even if the French and british carry on mighty operations in 
the western frout, it will not affect the Italian front much, for the enemies in the 
western frent are Germans, while most of the opposing forces on the Italian front 
are the Austrians. So the allies should give direct assistance to Italy. 


The Swadesamilran, of the 3rd November, reverts to the same subject and 
says :—W hen the London papers expressed their anxiety at the present predicament 
in Italy and were afraid that she might share the fate of Servia and Roumania, many 
thought that they were exaggerating the juncture in Italy. Still, the telegrams 
received today about the retreat of the Italians make us doubt whether the fear 
entertained by these papers can be said to be entirely unfounded. We see from the 
telegrams that the Italians have been forced to give up all the places they captured 
in Austria within the last two years and that the enemy has advanced for 20 miles 
inside Italy. Though the enemies claim to have captured enormous number of troops 
and abundance of ammunition, we do not think that they could have seized much of 
ammunition, as the Italians are stated to have destroyed all their munition stores. 
We learn also that all internal dissensions in Italy have disappeared on account of 
this reverse and we will mention here the opinion expressed by a military expert that 
Italy cannot be destroyed. 


12. The Hindu Nesan, of the 8rd November, writes:—Though the retreat of Hnwv Ness, 
_ the Italians communicated by Reuter is rather Nor 8 db 
The war. discouraging and gives room to anxiety, the Germans 
cannot devastate Italy. 

Judging of the loss of ships sustained by the British during the last week, the 
fact that, though the number of submarines is said to be increasing, there is a fall in 
the tonnage of ships suuk, is a matter for gratification 

The Dravida Patrika, of the 7th November, writes:—Ever since the war 29 — 

3 began, we have been regarding every new move of Nor. 7th, i917. 
Germany to be her last attempt. Some days back, 
when the Germans attacked Riga, we expressed the same opinion. Before the 
thought of the invasion of Riga could be forgotten by us, we have the news that 
the Germans have invaded Italy. ‘The Italians are stated to have withdrawn into 
their territory and we are..informed that the opposing forces are much stronger in 
numbers than the Italians and that they are led by very efficient German commanders. 
Such being the case, the allies should not treat this matter lightly. No doubt the 
Italians are very experienced in war and with the timely help of the allies they will 
surely drive away the Germans who are now inside Italy. But, if this is to be, the 
allies should immediately help them in several ways. Of course the Englishmen are 
not timid peuple like the person, who seeing his friend about to he attacked by a 
tiger, got = a tree to save himself. If, as is stated by many, this is the last 
e 


attempt of Germany, we can take it that the help now rendered by the allies will 
end the war. . 
The Tistaapairika, of the 3rd November, says:—lhe German armies are — 
8 crossing the mountain ranges which form the crown of Nov. srd, 1917. 


Italy and are entering that country. The Italians 
have given up the positions they had occupied for two years and a half with great 
prowess, and are retiring. But they have destroyed behind them the ammunitions, 
the bridges, provisions, etc., so that the Germans may not get the benefit of them. 
When the holy land of Italy is trodden by the Germans, which Italian’s heart will not 
burn with patriotism? As the enemy goes on advancing, the internal dissensions of 
the Italians are disappearing and their unity is being strengthened. Some timid 
people ask if Italy also will share the same fate as Roumania and Servia. Italy has 
sufficient strength. They, will certainly have help from the Allies. The Americans 
announced that they would help. There is therefore no occasion for fear. 
13. In the course of a leader under this heading, the Swadesamtran of the 5th wos og 
| . * November, refers in detail to the present political con- Nov. sch, 1917. 
1 The political condition in dition of Ireland and the stage at which the question of 
reland. : ‘ 
ae sh granting home- rule to her is, and observes :— Whatever 
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the decision of the convention brought into existence for determining this question 
finally may be, it will be advantageous only if the different parties in Ireland agree 
to this decision. If, on the other hand, any one party is opposed to it, the British 
Cabinet should evince an interest in the matter of reconciling this party. From a 
scrutiny of the history of Ireland, it is clear that it is only if the system of Govern- 
ment decided upon for this island gives satisfaction to all classes of people in it, that 
it will benefit not only Ireland but the whole Empire. 


14. In giving a short history of this country, the Dravida Pairika, of the 7th 
November, makes the observation that, if the 

Arabia. Arabians had been a civilized nation, they could 

have gained a control over the Suez Canal, which is now in the hands of the Knglish, 
and centred the trade of the world in their hands, and that they could have utilised 


the Persian Gulf for purposes of trade by laving a railway similar to the one now 
laid by the Germans in the eastern end of Arabia. 


15. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrita, of the 6th November, says :— There 

_ are facilities for shelter for the Germans on the upper 

The importance of the Italian part of the Tagliamento. With mountain ranges 
theatre. in the rear, the enemy may bring pressure to bear on 
the retiring Italians. To avert such an evil, the Italian army will have to go as far 
back as the Plave—60 miles beyond the Plave there is the valley of Ediji. If the 
Italians go there, they will have a good position to fight from. They can then have 
a single war front. It will then be difficult for the enemy to make a stand. Though 
it may be convenient for strategic purposes that the Italians should go so far as Ediji, 
that will not be proper from a political point of view. To surrender the whole of 
Venetia to the enemy will be discouraging tothe people. So it may be supposed that 
there will be a great battle between the Tagliamento and the Plave. It appears that 
the Italians have retreated because they were outnumbered by the enemy’s forces. 
The English and the French hu ve not left the Italians alone. Mr. Lloyd George 
and others went to Italy. A portion of the English and the French forces has landed 
in Italy. . . Taking a far-reaching view, it may be stated that the Italian offen- 
sive is favourable and not unfavourable to the allies. The German invasion will 


help the spring offensive of the English and the French, and the final victory of 
the allies. 


II.—Homs ADMINISTRATION. 
(e) Jails. 


16. The Dravidan, of 31st October, expresses its opinion that the existing jails 
pene Sat ay are not suited to the modern times and that the 
punishments inflicted, though appearing to be very 
severe, have not been instituted in such a manner as to reform the prisoners and refer- 
ring to the resolution of Mr. Ramayaningar in the Imperial Legislative Council in 
1914 suggesting the desirability of appointing a committee to consider about the 
questaon of jail-reform and the sympathetic observations of Sir Reginald Craddock at 
the time indicating the readiness of the Government also to move in this matter, 
says :— 

No committee has yet been appointed, though it is three years since it was 
suggested. As this matter forms a main basis for our civilization and social reform 
we should, without the least delay, request the Government to do the needful. It is 
a blind belief on the part of many that very severe punishment will reform offenders 
speedily. On the other hand it only serves to harden the minds of offenders still 


further. So we trust that our benign Government will take the necessary steps to 
reform the prisoners on the best lines they deem fit. 


(d) Education. Pd 


17. In the course of a leader under this heading, the Dravidan, of the 30th 

This Tadies salad teins tis October, while admitting that the advent of the 
thé educational oy rhe o and British rule removed many of the obstacles that were 
72 thrown in the way of the education of the lower 

classes by the previous Brahman predominance, deplores that the educational prospects 
of the lower classes are in no way very -bright even now partly on account mg the plea 
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of want of funds on the part of the Government and partly on account of the traces of 
the baneful effect of the caste system continuing still, as can be seen from the difficulty, 
experienced by the children of the depressed classes in getting admission to schools 


and, remarking that it is the want of education that is responsible for the destruction 


of the industries of the country and the suffering of the working classes, including 
agriculturists, observes that, as both the Government and the popular leaders are 
responsible for this state of affairs, it is the duty of the Government on the one hand 
to Leriss easier methods, than what are in vogue now, for spreading education among 
the poorer classes and that of the popular leaders on the other to take an interest in 


the matter and make the ordinary parents realise the value of education and 
encourage their children to have it. 


18. A correspondent, signing himself 2 K. Sami, makes the following sugges- 

; ; , tions regarding the improvement of commercial 

Commercial education. education in this country 1 an article contributed 
by him to the Vartakamitran of the 4th October :--—At the outset schools, 
which, with the name of commercial schools, impart only such instruction as befits 
students for vlerk’s ts should be scouted fret those that give purely com- 
mercial education. The teaching of foreign languages should be made compulsory in 
these schools. Really intelligent students should be given scholarships. Students 
should be attracted to such schools by offering them several facilities such as low 
fees, scholarships, etc. Every commercial school should have a museum containing 
commercial products attached to it. Instructions in these schools should be imparted 
only through the vernaculars. The worldly knowledge of the students studying 
therein should be improved by their being taught about the economic condition 
of India, the foreign countries in which there is a demand for Indian raw products 
and the facilities that exist fur each benefiting the other. Lastly, the Government 
should render assistance in several ways. At present, statistics regarding Indian 
trade are not available for the people. Copies of these statistics should be supplied 
to each commercial school and lessons on such statistics given to the students. It 
is by means of such measures and by the Government co-operating with the 
people that our commercial education can improve and our merchants can witha 
wider knowledge improve their economic resources. 


19. Tke Dravs an, of Ist November, while refuting the statement of those 
who complain that the British Government, pay no 
attention whatever to education in this country, 
admits that there are some defects in the present system of education and makes the 
following suggestions to remove the same and to improve education generally :— 


(i) The Government should open a larger number of schools and see that 
every village has at least one school in it. 


(ii) Night schools should be started for the benefit of the children of the 
labourers, who have to work for their living in the day time, and free education 
imparted to them therein. 


(iii) Scholarships should be given to all deserving students. 


Educational progress. 


(iv) The Government should grant sites free to philanthrophists among the 


people, who come forward start schools, for the school buildings to be raised 
thereon and give also liberal annual grants as a matter of encouragement. 


(v)- All unnecessary expenditure should be curtailed by the Government and the 
savings resulting therefrom utilized for starting new schools. Want of funds’ 
should no longer obstruct the cause of education. 


(vi) The popular leaders also should take steps to create an enthusiasm in the 
people and to make them send their children to school, for one of the reasons why, in 
spite of the active efforts of the Government to spread education, the number of 
educated persons in the country is so small is that ordinary people do not realize the 
value of education and send their children to schools. 


20. The Vaisyamitran, of the 2yth October, takes exception to the authorities 
— hate vi of the Presidency College, Madras, in having revoked 
ndents and their views. the scholarship of a student for his having freely 
expressed some opinions in an essay and observes that even, if there is anything 


ben, about the spirit of students, the college authorities can rectify it by good 
vice, | , 
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91. The Dravida Patrika, of the 7th W ay _— g Moy. time 
| the Madras Mai other o-Indi 

G.O. No. 559 and the students. have been jealous of students 8 1 = 
numbers to hear political speeches. In referring to the lectures of patriots like Mrs. 
Besant and Madan Mohan Malaviya, these papers, which are inimical to home-rule, 
used to say that such patriots addressed a mass of students, who were making so much 
noise as not to allow the lecturers proceed. As if this will not do, these papers have 
in been attributing the enormous failures in the University examinations to the 
students having attended political mectings. This isa lie of the basest character. We 
cannot understand how the attendance of students at public meetings which are usually 
held in the evenings, a time, at which tle students take rest, can lead to their failure in 
examinations. Somehow, whenever an order is issued by the Government on any 
subject, the Madras Mail used to have its say on the same subject on the previous day. 
This was the case even with G.O. No. 559. Lord Pentland did not give his best con. 
sideration to this subject. This child of Lord Pentland requires a good number to 
nurse and foster it; but no one will come forward to undertake this duty. The 
Principals, who attended the Principals’ Conference held some months back, declared 
that it was impossible to nurse this child and that the fittest thing would be to throw 
it away, as the Spartans of old did, on a high mount to furnish a hearty meal for the 
crows and the vultures. Moreover, the sight of this child is too dim for it to secure its 
food of its own accord. It has to be done for it by others. So its victims, the students, 
being young take care to actively hide themselves from its view Though it is six 
months since this Government Order was passed, the students are still attending politi- 
cal meetings in thousands. It is only among students that one can find enthusiasm 
and ardour. The members of the young India party, which has sprung up in Bombay 
are all youths and notoldmen But, by saying these things, we should not be taken 
to approve of students attending political meetings in contravention of the Government 
Orier. We only want to point out that it has not been possible to give effect to 
this Government Order. ‘The Headmasters and Principals of institations have perhaps 
oral instructions to find out students who attend political mcetings. When there is 
a general complaint that the present lot of schoolmasters is to do more work and get 
less pay, they have to thank their own stars for their having been asked to do also 
police or Criminal Investigation Department work as a part of their duty without any 
increase of salary. We thought that it would be hard to come across a teacher who 
would haul up a friena’s son as having attended u political meeting. But we regret 
to note that we were entirely in the wrong; for Mr. Shankunni, the Principal of the 
Victoria College, Palghat, has come in to claim this honour. Similarly, three 
colleges and all high schools in Nagpur have heen closed. ‘When the parents are 
giving English education to their boys at a great sacrifice, what can they do, if the 
schools themselves are closed? Has this Government Order come in to obstruct 
education altogether? Though, at present, students have, with an unparallelled 
patience, to gather in their brains much of useless matter and the majority of the 
lessons they read are of no use to them in after-life, they will no longer like the idea 
of their being kept in a subordinate position. Their sense of self-respect has been 


- undergoing this change for tLe last fifty years and the fact that the students in the 


ANDERAPATRI£A, 
Madras, 
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aforesaid colleges have not yet joined is a sufficient proof of this. When every one 
demands political privileges, should not the students have a right of managing their 
affairs as best as they can. Students in colleges are all of them over sixteen years 
of age, and, as such, have the capacity of discriminating between good and evil. To 
say that serious harm would result from a student listening to a speech of his father 
in a conference betokens gross want of intelligence. It is a mistaken impression that 
boys should have a better regard for puid teachers than for their parents. No scheme 
has yet been framed to give free and compulsory educatién to the children. The 
parents have, with great difficulty, to manage to pay the school fees for their children. 
Why then should the supervision of these children be subject to Government Orders? 
If, as is obtaining in the western countries, the Government meet the expenditure for 
educating these children, they will be justified in claiming to supervise the education. 
But, if the Government expect to havea control over education when it is the parents 
that pay for it, we do not think that the latter will agree to such a proposal. 


22. The Andhrapatrika, of the 2nd November, says :—That one Mr. V. venkata 


An Andhra University. Rao has written to the New India saying that he 


„ received reliable information to the that an 
Andhra University will be soon established at Rajahmundry. 
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23. The Andhrapatrika, of the 5th November, says :—Speaking on behalf of Mr. Agger 
Spread of education in Indi 2, Montagu in the House of Commons, Mr. Fisher said that No. sth, 1917. 


on account of the war, endeavours to spread educa- 


tion in India have been slackened. If this gentleman be the same Mr. Fisher that is 


spending large sums of money for spreading education in England, will he inform us 
why there are no such obstacles in England and clear our doubts ? 
24. Referring to the ings of the recent Headmasters’ Conference, the 


| ee ' Swadeshabhimani, of the 2nd November, observes :— 
The H ‘he Hon’ble Mr. Stone who presided over the Confer- 


ence did not forget to throw cold water on the resolutions at the very outset by 


remarking that he was not bound to give effect to the resolutions passed at the 
Conference. It is therefore doubtful how far the resolution urging an increase in 
the pay of headmasters will be given effect to. We may trust, however, that 
Mr. Stone, for his own part, will do his best in this matter. Aucther important 
resolution passed at the Conference was that elementary science, history, ete., of the 
British Empire, and other subjecte of group B in the high school classes should be 
taught in the vernacular. ‘Lhis must be deemed to augur well for the future of the 
Indian vernaculars. Since the subjects of this group do not form part of the 


University examinations, it is of little consequence, however, whether these subjects 


are taught in the vernaculars or in English. 


(e) Local and Municipal. 


25. The Desama ta, of the 3Ist October, reviews the health report of the Madras 

; ; . Presidency, remarks that the great mortality is due 

3 . nea to want of medical aid, and requests the Government 
to evince greater interest in the health of the people. 


26. Referring to the outbreak of plague at Bantwal (South Kanara), and the urgent 
need of some improvements in the sanitation of the 
F town by constructing some new roads and removing 
the congestion in some quarters by means of suburban 
extensions, the Swadeshabhimant, of the 2nd November, says that the measures 
indicated by the President of the Mangalore Taluk Board in this connexion would 


Kanara). 


require about Rs. 10, 000 and that it is to be hoped that the Government will promptly 
iary sid. and help to eradicate the plague from a town 


offer the necessary 1 
which is already a hot-bed of malaria. 


(A) Railways. 


27. The Vartakamtran, of the 4th October, refers to the Ag rte mover 
Hon’ble Sir Rahmat-ul-lah in the Imperial Legislative 
The Ban Indien Railway. Council suggesting that the — rea of India 
should take over the East Indian Railway after the expiry of the lease in 1919 and 
manage it, and makes the following general observations regarding the desirability 
of the railways in a country being managed by the Government: — Though the 
major portion of the income of the railways in India is contributed by the third- 
class passengers, no railway has done anything for the convenience of these 
sengere. It is all the same whether the railways exist or not, as long as they do 
not attend to the convenience of the public. Moreover, the merchants are put to 
serious hardship on accdfint of the scarcity of waggons and there seems to be some 
trath in the complaint that the authorities of the South Indian Railway in Madras 
attend first to the needs of the European companies. When the workmen in the 
workshop in the Great Indian Peninsula Railway at Bombay went on strike, the 
Directors of the Railway in England attached greater importance to the words of 
their Officials in Bombay than to the hardships of their workmen. How can an 
administration conducted from a place 6,000 miles off from here be beneficial? Our 
readers may be aware of the complaint of the Indian Chamber of Commerce in 
Bombay that, during the recent strike of the postmen there, the Postal officials had 
arranged to deliver letters properly to European companies and not to Indian 
merchants. When such mistakes occur even in & department under the direct 


7 


management of the Government, what doubt is there of there being defects in the 


management of the railways by the railway companies? Moreover, all the railways. 
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have been laid with the money of the Indians and the only right of the companies 
is that of running trains over them. Now all the profits derived from this business 
go to the English companies. All that our representatives demand is that these 
should go to the Indians. a 


C) Salt and Abkari. 


- ANDERAPATRIEA, 28. In the course of its review of the Administration Report of the Salt Depart- 


Nov. 7th, 1917 3 ment for 1916-17, the Andhrapatrika, of the 7th 
th The Administration Report ot November, says:—There was — — ver the 
e Salt Department. . . 4 

previous year in the number of officers who resigned 

their appointments. It cannot but be said that this is chiefly due to the arbitrariness 
of the bureaucracy. If graduates are appointed in this department irrespective of 
their caste or creed, there cannot be this evil. Not even one case connected 
with this department has been dismissed. The Magistrates cannot ordinarily dismiss 
such cases. Every one knows it. As a large number of accused persons were 
punished this year, Rs. 240-8-0 have been given away asrewards. Weare at a loss 
to know why, while good salaries are being paid to the officers of the Salt Department, 
rewards also should be paid to them. The Hon’ble Mr. K. R. V. Krishna Rao once 


intimated that he would put a question in the Legislative Council regarding this. 
But we do not know what he has done in this matter. 


; (4) General. 


Swan, 29. The Swadeshabhimani, of the 2nd November, writes: — After the cancellation 


Mangalore, ; 

Nov. 9nd, 1917. of the famous internments of Madras, we had thought 
_ The Defence of India Act. there would be no more internments in India — 
the Defence of India Act for some time at least. We are now undecei ved however 
by the report of another fresh internment published in the Modern Review. There 
was recently a riot between the Hindus and the Moslems at the time of the Bakr-i/ 
festival in Behar. On this occasion one Babu Asesh Kumar Bannerjee, a correspon- 
dent of the Amrita Bazaar Pairika and the Bengali, went to Arrah and gave 
publicity to certain facts regarding the riots. The local authorities thereupon 
accused him ef spreading objectionable news and interned the Babu under the 
Defence of India Act. From the manner in which this Act is being put into operation 
ever since it was promulgated, we must observe that the authorities seem to 
pursue the methods of some of those quacks who have just one medicine which 
they prescribe for every conceivable disease and prefer this new well of a Defence 
Act in place of the ocean of a Penal Code(to drown a victim). When they can have 
as much water as is needed from this well itself why would they trouble themselves 

with that ocean of a Penal Code! Well! ! 


30. The Hindu Nesan, of the 29th October, reproduces the comments of the 


Madras, * 5 . + * 
Dr Patrita, of 
Oct. 29th, 1917. RS ee avida Patrika, of the 24th idem on this subject, 


Montagu. abstracted in paragraph 39 of Report No. 43 of 


1917. 
SwapDEsaMITRAy, 


es 31. The Swadesamitran, of the 3lst October, reproduces in Tamil the comments 
Oct. let, 1917. 


of the Yorkshire Observer on the recent debate in 
The release of Mrs. Besant. Parliament about the release of Mrs. Besant, as 
published in the Hindu of the same date. 
The same paper also reproduces in Tamil the special fable said to have been 
received by the Pioneer about the speeches delivered by Lord Lansdowne and Lord 
Curzon on the same occasion, as it appears in the Hindu of the 31st October. 
2 The Mahavikata Dutan, of the 3rd November, reproduces from the Swadesa- 
— oun r mitran, of the 25th October 1917, the Tamil version of 


the comments of the Morning Poston the responsibilit 
of Mr. Montagu in the matter of the release of Mrs. 1 trom London to the 


Pioneer of Allahabad and referred to in paragraph 35 of Report No. 44 of 1917. 
The Desabhimani, of the 23rd September (received on the 2nd October), refers 


The release of Mrs. Besant. to the release of Mrs. Besant and her co-workers and 


remurks:— From the order published. it does not 
appear that the Government of Madras have done any kind et in this — We 
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understand that they have passed the order of release, being unable to reject the 


recommendation made by Lord Chelmsford in pursuance of the suggestion of the 


Secretary of State. 


32. The Swadesamitran, of the 31st October, reproduces in Tamil the proceedings 

this conference which met at Tarimala, a village in 
: the Anantapur taluk on the 28th idem. under the 
presidency of Diwan Bahadur P. Kesava Pillai, as they are published in the Hindu 
of the same date. 


33. In the course of a biographical sketch of Gopala Krishna Gokhale appearing in 
: the Dravidapairika, of the 31st October, the following 
—— Education Bill and remarks occur as to how the compulsory Education 
the officials. . Bill introduced by him fell through in the Imperial 
Legislative Council :—When Mr. Gokhale moved his h ducation Bill in the Imperial 
Legislative Council in 1911, several officials raised many spurious objections on the 
side of the Government; but as he had drafted this Bill after careful consideration 
for many years, Mr. Gokhale had ready answers forall these objections. Till then, 
it was usual for the Indians in the Council to withdraw their suggestions, if such 
obstacles were raised on the official side. But, when Mr. Gokhale pointed out that 
every objection raised on the side of the Government against the Bill was groundless, 
the Government had no other alternati te than to leave the matter to be voted upon. 
The Bill was, however, rejected, as the officials were in the majority. 


34. The Swadesamitran, of the 41st October, reproduces in Tamil an anonymous 

correspondence said to have appeared in the Bombay 

Mr. Montagu and the Anglo- Chronicle regarding the treatment that would be 

accorded to Mr. Montagu and Lord Donoughmore by 

the Englishmen in India when they visit this country. This is published in English 
in the Hindu of the same date. 


The Hindu Nesan, of the 2nd November, also publishes in Tamil an 

anonymous correspondence on the reception of Mr. 

Mr. Montagu end the Anglo- Montagu by the Anglo-Indians here, which is said to 

2 have been published in the Bombay Chronicle over 

the signature of one who signed himself as Englishman.” This is reproduced in 
English in the Hindu of the 31st October 1917. ' 


The Andhrapatrila. of the 5th November, says:—-The Anglo-Indians are afraid 
that after the grant of reforms to [ndia their relations 
may not get high appointhhent easily. The resent- 
ment and sorrow, which they feel when they anticipate that the time of their sons 
ruling India like Padushas will come to au end, must only be imagined. They are at 
this juncture doing their utmost to obstruct the carrying out of the reforms. They 
are not aware that Mr. Montagu is acting in accordance with the spirit of the times. 
Thinking that he is acting against their interests, they are pouring the fire of their 
indignation over him. A correspondent to the Hvening Standard says that India is 
disturbed with the idea that the Government are going to introduce dangerous reforms. 
He has not stated which people in India entertain such an idea. It may be said with 
some truth that some Anglo-Indians and a few Indians who followed them entertain 
that idea. But if the writer above-mentioned should say that fear regarding the 
reforms has overtaken the whole of India, his ignorance could not but invoke pity. 
The people do not know what reforms the Government are going to give them. The 
obstacles which the Anglo-Indians place in the way of Mr. Montagu, fearing that 
the days of their selfish ends are drawing to a close, have inspired the people with the 
fear that the forthcoming reforms may not be favourable to their advancement. 
This is borne out by the resolutions passed in the Gokhaie Hall yesterday, protesting 
against the agitation of the Anglo-Indians. The contempt which this writer has for 
the educated classes is shared by the whole of the race to which he belongs. The 
reason for this is obvious. It is the educated classes that try to occupy equal positions 
with them. It is they that give publicity to the aims of the people. It is they that, 
in ordér to reduce their arbitrary authority, want self-government. The day cn 
to give education to the Indians was an evil day for their splendour. 
this writer have failed to take into their consideration the advantage 
of the empire, the objects of the war and the honour of England, but have been 


Ryots’ Conference, Tarimala. 


Anglo-Indians. 


SwaDRBsaMITRAN, 


Madras, 
Oct. 31et, 1917. 


DRAavVIDAPATRIKA, 


Oct. 81st, 1917. 


Hue Nesan, 
Madras, 
Nov. 2nd, 1917. 


ANDHRAPATRIKA, 
Madras, 
Nov. 5th, 1917. 
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working for their own ends. English statesmen will not pay heed to the indignant 
utterances of the old-fashioned and despondent Anglo-Indiaus. | 


The ‘Hindu Nesan, of the 6th November, refers to the observation made by 


The Anglo-Indians and Mr. the Viceroy in his reply to the addresses presented by 


the Karachi Chamb of Commerce and the Muham- 
madan deputation that waited on him at Karachi, that 
both the Europeans and Mubammadans in this country should, in making their repre- 
sentations to Mr. Montagu about the reforms to be introduced in India, ascertain the 
opinions of other communities also on this matter and try to fit in their views with 


Montagu. 


those of the others, and adds:—If, in the face of this go by the Viceroy, a few 


Vamramrraax, 


Devakottai, 
Oct. 29th, 1917. 
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Daavipa Param, 


Madras, 
Nov. 7th, 1917. 


SWAaDsESaMITRAN, 


Oct. 30th, 1917. 


vain agitators among the Anglo- Indians preach that Mr Montagu should be boycotted 
by them socially, they are at perfect liberty todoso. It will not reflect any discredit 
on Mr. Montagu that a section of the Anglo-Indians is keeping away from him; nor 
is there any necessity for, or any purpose to be gained by, his mixing witn the Anglo- 
Indians, who are spreading scandals about him. 
Referring to the agitation carried on by the Anglo-Jndians against 
1 Rains Mr. Montagu in the matter of his pronouncements in 
1 — os „ Anglo Parliament about the reforms to be introduced in 
aes 7 India, the Vateyamitran, of the 2th October, 
observes :—‘* We have to conclude that avarice and self-interest are after all at the 
bottom of this agitation. ‘These Anglo-Indians are holding all the high appointments 
in the Government and, by taking the lead in the industrial and commercial concerns 
of this country, are making enormous profits by utilising Indian labour and raw 
products to the:r own advantage. That is why they resent the demand of the Indians 
for reforms. They are trying to mar the spirit of union among the people, as they 
are afraid that such a union will be prejudicial to them. Their idea is that, if the 
Indians get home-rule, their influence would be curtailed. But truth will win and, 


as a divine spirit of liberty is spreading among the Indians, these Anglo-Indians can 


no longer treat them with contempt. Brethern! do not be led away by the words 
of these Anglo-Indians. The home-rule propaganda carried on by our leaders is not 
intended to benefit the Brahmans alone but all classes. So, let us all co-operate in 
making this work a success. We have a word to say to the Anglo-Indians. We 
would ask them to note that their objects can be fulfilled only if they have a fraternal 
love for the Indians. From the ancient time (i.e., the time when the whole of 
Europe was submerged in the darkness of barbarism), the Indians have been famous 
for their wisdom, religious knowledge, wealth and civilization. So, the statement 


that the Indians are not fit for home-rule is, on the face of it, a pretence set up by 
tte enemies of Indian progress : 


The Dravida Patrika, of the 7th November, also attributes the Anglo-Indian 
campaign against Mr. Montagu to the fear of the Anglo-Indians that the racial hatred 
and distinctions which prevail in the existing administration and their arrogance as 


belonging to the ruling race will have to go to the wall, if India is granted home- 
rule. | 


35. A correspondent to the Swadesamitran, of the 30th October, dwells upon 


the amity that existed between the Hindus and the 
. « : iaens trots the tune ef iker cad selerring 
to the 640 arrests that are said to have been made in connexion with the recent 
disturbances at Sahabad, observes :—It is a matter known to all that, as the people 
have no power in India, the officials commit many mistakes, considering themselves 
to be the masters of the|people and not their servants. When the subordinate 


officials, who have not a high standard of education, see that their superior officers 


entertain such a stupid notion in spite of their education they are prepared to cause 


every kind of inconvenience to the people, treating them like cattle, merely to satisfy 


their petty arrogance. So we request the authorities to direct the Police to arrest 


The Daa van, 


Madrus, 
Oct. 30th, 1917. 


persons concerned in the Shahabad riots after a careful inqui 3 
such as are really guilty. Na and to punish 


36. The Dravidan, of the 30th October, has the following stray notes on & 
Stray notes. variety of subjects :— Water is bad; milk is adulter- 

, ated ; ghee is adulterated. If there is thus adultera- 
tion of every fooc-stuff, how can the people residing in the city live without disease 
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or complaint ? But if this adulteration is to -be prevented, the people, Government 
and the merchants should all combine, as it affects the interest of all people. 
* 


* * * * 


Tue Surgeon-General regrets that proper facilities do not exist in the hospitals 
now for accommodating persons suffering from contagious. diseases, and this is seen 
clearly in the case of the measures adopted in connexion with plague. When a 
patient, who is not in a position to move, is removed to a solitary plague camp and 


subjected to all kinds of restrictions, it affects him even more seriously than the 


disease. 
So it is necessary that proper arrangements should be made for accommodating 
in hospitals also patients suffering from contagious diseases. : 


Stray notes The Vartakamitran, of the 4th October, has the 
following stray notes on a variety of subjects: 


The wes tn of the Universities in India only train students for clerks’ posts. 
Though the’ Universities at Calcutta, Bombay and other places have made separate 
arrangements for scientific research, the Madras University has not taken any step in 
this direction. All the same, it grew wild with the Mysore University in the 
beginning. 8 

ba „ + * * * 

Though it is now 90 years since Universities where established at Calcutta and 
other places, why should scientific research and education be ata discount in India 
still? Though lakhs of rupees have been given to the Calcutta University for 

oses of scientific research, it has not been able to produce more than a Bose and 
a Ray. What is the reason for this’ Is it want of money or the incapability of 
the Professors of the University ? 

s 


e * * é + 
It appears the Professor for Economics in the Calcutta University, when 
questioned by the Syndicate about his not having done the work entrusted to him 
perly, replied that he was subordinate to the Government and not to the Cniversity. 
t use can there be of professors who are provoked when questioned about a 
dereliction of duty. All this is due to the Government having a sort of control over 
the University. 


37. Adverting to the proceedings of the meeting of the European Association 
held at Madras on the 23rd October 1917 for protest- 
ing against the statement made by Mr. Montagu m 

: Parliament about the release of Mrs. Besant, a corre- 
spondent to the Dravidapatrika, of the 31st idem, says that one feature of the speeches 
made at the meeting was the vituperation showered on home rulers, who were 
characterised as a gang of seditionist, and observes :— We give the lie direct to the 
statement that we are seditioniste. Can we become seditionists if we do not follow 
the example of the Anglo-Indians, who, baving settled in this country and enjoying 
to the full all that it can afford, are always intent upon marring its progress? Is it 
sedition to seek the welfare of our country, to correct the capricious acts of the 
Government and work for bringing about a permanent union between the Englishmen 
and the Indians, or is it sedition to conspire against the Secretary of State, shower the 
worst invectives on the Viceroy or devise means of throwing the Government imme- 
diately into an abyss? Our people know well which of these constitutes sedition, 
and we need not point out that it is those, that adopt the latter methods are 
seditionists. But some may like to know why, contrary to facts, these Anglo-Indians 
call us seditionists. Evidently they are ing much of the disloyalty of others in 
order to screen their own disloyal attempts. e are stated to be a small section 
intent on mischief. It is a known fact that we do not form a small section and the 
thoughtful have known for years that we are not given to mischief, We have never 
conspired to unseat ministers. We have never given support to the traitors to 
humanity like Mr. Curtis, who secretly worked to get 310 millions of people within 
their grip. In these circumstances the statement made by our European brethren 


The European protest méeting, 
Madras. 


that we have a tendency for mischief only indicates their stupidity or their great 


skill in uttering falsehood. Then again the Anglo-Indians claim to safeguard the 
interests of the ordinary people here and Mr. Welby is stated to raise a cry against 
reform only in the interest of our masses. One European predicted at the meeting 


Vanraxamrreay, 
Tanjore, 
Oct. 4th, 1917. 


Ne 
Oct. 31st, 1917. 


Hrapu Nusan, 
Madras, 
Oct. Slet, 1917. 


SwADESaMITRAR, 
Madras, 
Nov. 1st, 1917. 


SwaDEsamMITRay, 
Nov. 8rd, 1917. 


wADESAMITRAR, 
Madras 
Nov. Ist, 1917. 
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that, if home rule was ted, the Brahmans would crush the ryots like anything. 
* take e a for granted; what then? Have the hardships suffered 
by the ryots disappeared now? Have those who have been taking the life out of 
the ryots become good men now? However bad their lot may be under home rule, 
they can hardly be worse than what they are now. 


Sw AAN, a | 
“Madras, 
- Oct. 81st, 1917. 


38. Referring to the observations of Dr. Addison of England dilating upon the 
Industrial facilities in England necessity of scientific knowledge being applied for 
a Fadia. the purpose of finding out the possible uses to which 
EF raw-products could be put and of opening libraries 
containing information on industrial aud commercial matters at industrial and 
commercial centres, the Swadesumitran, of the 31st October, asks:—. If there is a 
necessity for scientific research and libraries of industrial works in England, what 
are we to say of India? ” 


39. The Hindu Nesan, of the 8lst October, takes exception to the pronouncement 
eee be ine of Mr. Austin, the Sub-Colleotor of Ramnad, that 
** — * shoeing is no offence, and observes :— Every one in 
India will admit that shoeing is an offence and it has 
from time immemorial been considered an act of grave insult. But Mr. Austin thinks 
otherwise and has acquitted a man who was punished by the lower court for havin 
beaten another with a shoe. If Civilians of the type of Mr. Austin are in the charge 
of Revenue divisions, no un just acts will surely be committed there! This officer is a 
standing illustration of the fact that Civilians cannot understand the opinions and the 
sense of self-respect of the Indians, however long they may move with them. How 
can the Indian public be expected to have a regard for officials of this type who 
merely exercise authority without any idea of the customs und habits of our people? 


40. The Swadesamitran, of the lst November, welcomes the su ion made in 


the Press that the Secretary of State for India should 
be invited to attend the session of the Corgress and 
the Muslim League at Calcutta, and observes :—'here 
is a mighty advantage indeed in the Secretary of State being present at the annual 
session of the Congress and the Muslim League. The head of a province, who was 
present at the Congress at Lucknow, seems to have told Mr. Muzumdar that he was 
convinced by what he saw that the Indians were fit for home-rule. Will not the 
same impression be created in the mind of Mr. Montagu? True it is one or two 
Provincial heads have attended the national assemblies before this. But, asa visit 
by a Secretary of State for Indie will have a special importance, we hope that the 
leaders in the country will take prompt steps in the matter. 


41. A correspondent writing from Arasur in the Ponneri taluk to the Swadesa- 


F mitran, of the Ist November, communicates the 
W. seen ae proceedings of a public meeting held at Puduvayal 
village in the same taluk ou the 27th October 1917, 


in which the claim of Mr. P. Tyagaraya Chettiyar to represent the non-Brahmans 


was questioned and Mr, T. M. Krishnaswami Ayyar in 2 to those nt to 
rese 


muster strong in signing the monster petition to be p to Mr. Montagu is 
alleged to have referred to the fact that not even a single Bill brought forward by 
representative members in the local Legislative Council with a view to benefit the 


88 passed in it and stated that this was due to the official majority in the 
ouncil. : 


A correspondent from . contributes an article to the Swadesa- 

tition to Mr. . mitran, of the 3rd November, in which he gives the 

manne ** a substance of the reforms demanded by the Congress 

and the Muslim League, and, appealing to the Nattukottai Chetti community to 

support these assemblies by affixing their signatures to the monster petition to be 

presented to Mr. Montagu, observes that the affairs of the Indians can be managed 
much better by themselves than by others. 


42. The Swadesamitran, of the Ist November, publishes in Tamil the proceedings 


, of a public meeting recently held at Tuticorin under 
A public meeting at Tuticorin. . the auspices of the local Home Rule League and the 


Peoples Association, when Mr. Krishnama Achariyar 


The national assemblies and 
the Secretary of State for India. 
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of Ottappalam is stated to have, in the course of his lecture on the Present political 
situation in India and the Congress-Muslim League scheme of reforms”, dwelt on 
the actions of the. bureaucracy and the present pitiable condition of India and observed 
that India had a right to ask for home-rule. In his presidential speech, Mr. Michael 
is said to have endorsed the views of the lecturer and remarked that home-rule was 
required not in the interest of the Brahmans only but in the interest of all Indians 
and that the object of the present non-Brahman movement eannot succeed. 


* — 


. r . s —_ 


43. The Swadesamitran, of the lst November, reproduces in Tamil a special cable Swapzsarrsas, 


22 0 on the views of the comments of the Morning Post on Lord Curzon’s 

ee objections to Mr. Montagu’s being held responsible in 
his present official capacity for the speech he made prior to his appointment as the 
Secretary of State for India. This is published in English in the Hindw of the same 
date. 


said to have been received by the Pioneer regarding For. 


lat, 1917. 


44. The Swadesamitran, of the Ist November, publishes the proceedings of a Swapzsanraan, 


3 public meeting held at Satyamangalam on the 26th 
Release of the Muslim interned. Uctober 1917 when one of the — 4 


demanded the immediate release of Messrs. Muhammad Ali and Shaukat Ali on the 
ground that the suspicion entertained about them by the Government of India was 
unfoun-led. 


Nov. lst, 1917, 


The Swadesamitran, of the 3rd November, publisbes, from the pen of a 1 — 
Release of the Muslims interned. correspondent, the proceedings of a Muslim meeting Vor. 3rd, 1917. 


held at Trichinopoly on the 30th October 1917 in 
which Mr. M. K. Muhammad Hanif. the Secretary of the Young Muslim’s Associa- 
tion, is rep to have observed, in moving a resolution demanding the release of 
Messrs. Muhammad Ali and Shaukat Ali. that the delay of the Government to 
release thése leaders while they had released Mrs. Besant and others was creating a 
bad impression in the minds of seven crores of Muhammadans in India, who did not 
merit such a treatment at the hands of the Government, considering the sacrifices 
they have made in this war. 


The Liva-ul Islam, of the Ist November, publishes an abstract of the proceed- Lvzzvr Istax, 


Madras 


Nn of the Maslime interned. ay a public meeting held at Vaniyambadi on the nov. ist, 1917. 


October 1917, under the auspices of the local 
Muslim association when a resolution was passed praying fur the immediate release 
of Messrs Muhammad Ali and Shaukat Ali. 
The same paper also publishes in Tamil the comments on this subject said 
to have appeared in the New India of the 26th October 1917. 3 


The Swadesamitrun, of the 6th November, reproduces in Tamil the telegram 5v4Dzsacrraas, 


° 0 * 2 Madras, 
Release of the Muslims interned. from Mrs. Annie Besant about the interview she had Nor. éth, i917. 


f with the Vioeroy for the release of Messrs. Muhammad 
2 and Shaukat Ali from internment, as published in the New India of the same 
te. 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 7th November, says :—Mrs. Besant sent a wire to A™>unsrarams, 
Win l the New India stating that she spoke to His Excellency Nos. 7th, 1917. 5 


the Viceroy about the interned Muhammadans, and 
that the authorities do not mean to release them because they are in sympathy with 
Turkey. We are ata loss to know what objection there can be to release them 
when responsible men stand security for them. It is uecessary to satisfy the 
Mf if a calm atmosphere is to be created. As in Ireland the political 
offenders should be pardoned. We request that the Government will see that all 
the Indians enjoy the benefit of the reforms they are going to give. 


45. The Dravidan, in its issues, dated the 2nd and 3rd November reproduces 


The Godavari District Non- recently held at Bikkavole, as they appear in the 
Sabman Conference de of the let iden. 

The Mahavitata Dutan, of the 8rd November, reproduces from the Dravidan, 
The ay Sat of the 80th October, a portion of the Tamil version of 
N vari Distriot Non- the address delivered by the president of this con- 
nd,. ference held at Bikkavole on the 27th idem and 
referred to in paragraph 54 of Report No. 44 of 1917. 


Daav max, 


: Madras, Nov. 
in Tamil the resolutions passed at this conference 4nd and &rd, 1917. 


a 


M AHAVIKATA 


UTAs, 
Madras, 


Nov. 3rd, 1917. 


AMWNHRAPATRIKA, 
Madras, 
Nov. let 1917. 


Swans, 
Madras, 
| Mov. 2nd, 1917. 
> . 
Hur Nun, 
Madras, 
Nov. gad, 1917. 
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u commenting on the proceedings of the Godavari Non-Brahman Conferen:e, 
15 up 0 the 9 of the lst November, says :— 
The Gddavari Non-Brahman Government has to be carried on in accordance with 
Conference. the wishes of the people. The Congress scheme of 
refornis was prepared in pursuance of this principle . . . There does not appear 
to be much dietence between the resolutions of the non-Brahman conference and the 
reforms laid down by the Congress. There is no reason why the conference has not 
approved of the Congress scheme fully. . If, while agreeing to give full inde- 
pendence to the Provincial Governments, the rulers do not extend the powers of the 
people, the way will certainly be paved for the increase of arbitrariness. The fact 
that at the village of Tarimela more than a thousand royts have assembled under 
the presidentship of Diwan Bahadur Kesava Pillai and completely accepted Congress 
reforms shows the trend of public opinion in this country. 


46. Adverting to the curious interpretation given by the Anglo-Indian papers to 


3 the words of Lord Curzon in the House of Lords, that 
eS. ae Montagu was going out to India on the strict 
understanding that he would deliver no speech, the Swadesamitran, of the 2nd Noven- 
ber, writes:—What we gather from the words of Lord Curzon is only that, as 
Mr. Montagu is going here to ascertain personally the views of leading men and 
institutions in this country regarding the reforms to be introduced, he will 
only conduct an inquiry and express no definite opinion. But the Anglo-Indian 
papers view these words in a different light and ery out that Mr. Montagu’s hands 
have been tied up. Some papers are pleased to assert that Mr. Montagu will be 
practically interned while he is in India and those that accompany him do so only to 
watch his conduct. Of course the Indians are not unaware of the motive of the 
papers writing in this strain. But what impression would be created in the minds of 
the ordinary people by the Anglo-Indian rs writing like this day after day? 
Will not the attitude of the Government of Eda. who put up with this campaign of 
insult against Mr. Montagu, make the ordi people think that the Government are 
only playing a part to please the Indians ? e need not dilate upon the dangerous 
results that may ensue from the creation of such an impression. Even our popular 
leaders knowing the truth cannot but entertain small doubts in this matter; for 


requests made by certain institutions to the Local Government for permission to 


receive and entertain Mr. Montagu are stated to have been refused. We cannot 


understand the reason for this. Perhaps the Government thought that, as Anglo- 


Indians openly asserted that they would boyeot Mr Montagu socially, it would give 
room to a misconstruction, if Indians were permitted to entertain him. If it is so, 
the remedy now adopted by the Government will, we can certainly say, not only create 
— misunderstandings but will also frustrate the very object with which it 
is applied. 

Our readers will note that a new Anglo-Indian Association has been started in 
England to help the agitatiou now carried on by the Anglo-Indians. All the influen- 
tial Auglo-Indians, who, having served in India, receive pensions from the Indian 
revenues, are now bent upon safeguarding the glory and influence of the men of their 
class and have begun to try to prevent the Indians, who pay them their pensions, from 
having the blessing of home rale. We have no fear from straightforward English- 
men. But the Anglo-Indians will try to tamper with the opinion of Englishmen by 
claiming to have a special knowledge and experience of Indian affairs. Our people 


22 22 > 2 steps should be taken to acquaint Nngland with the * 
situation here. e Government should be sted t tige o 
Mr. Montagu is maintained. “tH ere ere 


aa Swadesamitran, of the 2nd November, reproduces in Tamil the proceed- 
ings of an Anglo-Indian meeting held at London, under the presidency of Lord 


Sydenham, when he is stated to have remarked that the release of Mrs. Besant was one 


of the greatest blunders ever committed by the Government of India. These proceed- 
ings appear in English in the Hindu of the same date. 


The Hindu Nesan of the same date comments in the same strain upon the 
Anglo-Indian interpretation of the utterance of Lord Curzon in the House of Lords 
regarding Mr. Montagu and adds : The enemies of the progress of India are evidently 
jealous of Mr. Montagu being favourable to this co and are reviling him in 
the worst language possible. They speak as if the British Cabinet hay eno confidence 
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In Mr. Montagu and are sending others with him only on this account. If such 


is used about Mr. Montagu, how can his prestige or dignity be maintained? 
1271 insulted like this, will it uot reflect on th — 

ps to one member of the Cabinet torday may befall others also to-morrow. So 
this kind of writing should Le immediately put a stop to. Both the British Govern- 
ment and the Government of India are bound to prevent a section of the Anglo-Indians 
in England and India insulting Mr. Montagu like this without cealizing in tbe least 
that he is a high: official vested with the responsibility of the Indian administration as 
an insult offered to him is an insult offered to the British Cabinet itself. | 


The Swadesamitran, of the 5th November, reiterates its resentment 


against the 


m. Anglo Indien agitation. — 4 of insult carried on by the Anglo-Indians 


heir press against Mr. Montagu and the refugal 
on the part of Local Government to grant permission to Indians to give entertainments 
to Mr. Montagu and, referring to the public meeting held at Gokhule Hall, Madras, 
on the 4th idem, to express the opinion of the Indians on this matter, observes that a 
perusal of the be of this meeting will show that it is only the Indians that 
are loyalists at heart that the Anglo-Indians, who are hostile to them, are only 
experts in seeuring their own interests. 
The same paper publishes in Tamil the proceedings of the above meeting in 
extenso as they appear in the Hindu of the 5th November 1917. 
The Hindu Nesan of the same date also publishes in Tamil an abstract of the 
above proceedings. 
47. The Hindu Nesan, of the znd November, reproduces the comments of the 
Dravida Patrika, of Madras, of the 31st October, 
1 condemning the views expressed by Lord Sydenham 
in his article to the Yortnightly Review and the Sunday Fimes on India and abstracted 
in peragraph 67 of Report \o. 44 of 1917. 
The cwadesamiiran, of the 6th November, refers oh the 1 of a 
, Sydenham that, before introduci itical reforms 
Lord Sydenham. — a liberal ale in India, female 4 and social 
reform should be spread throughout the country, and quoting the apathy of the 
Bombay Government, when Lord Sydenham was the Governor, in the matter of a 
concession demanded by the people of Bombay for the grant of a free site for a 
Women’s College and the active opposition of the same Government, during his 
tenure of office, to the Civil Marriage Bill introduced by Mr. Basu, as instances to 
prove that Lord Sydenham had really no sympathy for the advancement of female 
education or the spread of social reform in India, observes that the sympathy now 
evinced for India x the men of the type of Lord Sydenham is only a pretence. 


48. The Hindu Nesan, of the 2nd November, reproduces in Tamil the comments 
of the Aberdeen Journal, the Yorkshire Post and the 
Indian reforme. Yorkshire Observer on the recent debate in Parliament 
about the Indian reforms, as they appear in the Hindu of the 31st October 1917. 
The Swades2mitraz, of the 2th November, publishes in Tamil the obser- 
atten: eal vations made by a person who spent fifteen years in 
RNS India, in an article contributed by him to the Coening 
Standard about the Indian reforms, as cabled to the Pioneer of Allahabad and repro- 
duced in the Hindu of the same date. ) 
49. The Swadesamitran, of the 2nd November, reproduces in Tamil a letter said 
to have been written by Mr M. Viraraghava Chettiyar 
108. Wande of a Kuropean to the Hindu of the lst idem complaining of the 
O8. officer. conduct of Mr. G. W. Wells, I. CS., the Divisional 
Officer of Chieaoole, in getting one Vaisya Raju flogged for spitting the phlegm with 
& loud voice while cleaning his teeth, when the former passed by the street in which 
the house of Vaigva Raju is situated. : 
50. The Swadesamitran, of the 2nd November, publishes in Tamil a telegram 
ny | received from Calcutta that about 400 Bengali 
The departure of Bengali soldiers marched with band in attendance through 
Alien. ia the streets of Calcutta on the afternoon of the let 
idem and left Sealdeh thereafter by a special train. 
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51. The Swadesamitran, of the 8rd November, continues ite comments on this 


ce subject from a previous issue and observes :—It is a 
Condition of tanners. point to be noted as to wh ’ In spite of the enormous. 
demand for tanned hides by the Government and the facilities for the export of this 
article being practically nil, the Government are not able to obtain an adequate 
supply of such hides. The skin merchants say that this 18 due to the rates offered 
by the Government not leaving them mach of margin by way of profit, considering 
the quality and finish expected by the Government. ‘here are only two ways of 
remedying this. Either the Goveroment should increase their rates, or they should 
find out means to reduce the price of raw hides and tanning barks. If the second 
suggestion can be carried out, it is apparently unnecessary to think of the first, as it 
means wastage of money. The Government are stated to have prohibited the tanning 
of sheep or goat skins only with the second motive referred to above. They might 
have expected that, if this tanning was stopped, the demand for tanning barks would 
be reduced. But, it has to be noted that only er barks are used in tanning sheep 
or goat skins and that they will not do mach for tanning hides. The condition of 
those trading in tanning barks has also to be taken into consideration. These have 
invested large sums of money for taking out leases in forests for the supply of tender 
barks and the prohibition by the Government of the tanning of sheep or goat skins 
has come as a blow upon them; for they are being put to much loss, there being no 
one to purchase the large stock of tender bark accumulated by them. So, if the 
Government had prohibited the tanning of sheep and goat skins in order to bring 
down the price of bark which was not much useful in the tanning of hides, they 
should have to be deemed to have acted without due consideration. But they 
might have thought that, if the tanning of sheep and goat skin was prohibited, the 
merchants doing this business would also take to the tanning of hides. If so, they 
should have encouraged the tanners by explaining the emergency to them and the 
results would have been quite satisfactory. As it is, the Government seem to have 
acted hastily on account of the emergency. 


52. The Swadesamitran, of the 3rd November, reports one of the speakers in 
pe effect of the Indian Press the Special Provincial Conference held ut Lahore 


inne recently to have made the following statements in the 


course of a speech delivered by him condemning the 
enforcement of the Indian Press Act as being contrary to «British nature :—I know 


of cases in which some moderate and respectable editors have been punished under 
this Act for having expressed what they felt, though they never wrote anything to 
wound the feelings of the officials. It is not only the papers conducted in English 
that suffer by this Act. The position of the vernacular papers is even more pitiable. 
The lot of these poor papers at the hands of the local authorities cannot be described. 
Why should influential papers which can be helpful to the interests of the country 
and the Government be enslaved? The Press Act might, perhaps, have been neces- 


sary in the olden days. It is not desirable to enforce hereafter 
to British nature. a measure contrary 


53. The Swadesamitran, of the zrd November, publishes in Tamil the proceed- 
Home Rule and the present gs ofa public meeting held at Washermanpet on 
situation. the 2nd idem, under the presidency of Mr. B. P. 


; Wadia, when several persons are said to have 
addressed the audience on this subject and on e education, industrial 


advancement and the condition of coolies. An abstract of th 
in Knglish in the Hindu of the 3rd idem. n 


54. The Hindu Nesan, of the 3rd November, dwells on the necessity of periodi- 


Medical inspection of schools. cal medical inspection of the schools in this country 


7 and, referring to the report of Lieutenant - Colonel 
Donovan on his inspection of the Corporation schools, in which he is reported 10 ha ve 


stated that a fifth of the students in every school were continuously absent on 
account, perhaps, of their suffering from consumption if thie is a fact the necessity 
arises for having special schools for such children—and that five per cent of the 
children appeared to be suffering from leprosy, and also to the action taken by the 
Government of Behar in this matter, o serves that the services of numerous private 
medical practitioners may well be availed of for the purposes of medical inspection of 
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the City, while in the mufassal the civil surgeons can be made to do the same work 
in the schools within ‘their respective ranges. This paper is of opinion that the 
question of medical inspection should not be dropped or postponed on the plea of 
want of funds and suggests the desirability of the rules laid down by Sir George 


Newman in England for the purpose of sufeguardine the health of the school-going 


population being adopted in India. 


55. The Dravidan, of the 8rd November, publishes from the pen of a corres pei | 


dent, the proceedings of a non-Brahman meeting held 
A von- Brahman meeting at at Vijayamangalam in the Coimbatore distrlet ex the 
Vijayamange’em. _ 20th October 1917, in which several speeches are 
reported to have been delivered pointing out that it was not fair on the -part of 
the Brahmans in towns to aspire for home-rule, while it was not necessary for the 


vast majority of the non-Brahmans in rural areas in their present: condition, that it 


was these Brahmans, who, in the medieval period, made the non-Brahmans follow 
their principles and duped them, that the Government should, without acting on the 
words of the educated classes alone, conduct the administration in accordance with 
the wishes of the generality of the people, that, as the village officials were only 
creating factions in villages to increase their own income, special efforts should be 
made to establish panchayats, so that the people might get out of the cruel grip of the 
village officials and manage their affairs themselves and that the Government should 
be requested to attend to the introduction of compulsory elementary education in this 
country, soon after the present stress caused by the war was over, as it was want of 
education that was at the bottom of the existing evils in India. 


56. The Mahkavikata Du ian, of the 3rd November, reproduces from the Swadesa- 
miltran, of the 29th October, the Tamil version 
of the speech delivered by Mr. Loi Govinda Das as 
the president of a public meeting of pon- Brahmans held at the Gokhale Hall, Madras, 
on the 27th idem, under the avspices of the Madras Presidency Association, to 
cohsider the question of communal representation in connexion with the Congress 


scheme of reforms, the proceedings of which are referred to in paragraph 39 of Keport 
No. 44 of 1917. 


57. The Mahavikata Du tan, of the 3rd November, describes the net result of this 
Debate in thi Maus oft Lords debate to be nil and observes that, though the matter 
on the release of Mrs. Besant. has been squared up in a way, the guilty conscience 
is bound to feel for its mistake and that, though tue 


— has been given the finale in Parliament, the publie have their own opinions 
about it. 


58. The Swadesamitran, of the 6th November, publishes the proceedings of a 


public meeting held at Washermanpet on the dth 
Pengrene- Langue echeme of idem, under the presidency of Mr. C. P. Ramaswami 
rororms. Ayyar, when speeches are stated to have been made 


Communal representation 


on Congress-Muslim League scheme of reforms and on Home Rule. An abstract of 


these proceedings appears in English in the Hindu of the 6th idem under the heading 
A public meeting in North Madras’. 

59. The Hindu Nesan, of the 6th November, publishes in Tamil the proceedings 

of this conference held at Bezwada on the 4th idem, 

The Andhra Panchama Confe- with the exception of the resolutions passed therein. 

An abstract of these proceedings is published in ‘ the 
Hindu of the 5th idem. 

Under this heading the same paper says :—There is no antagonism between 

the social and the political sides of the awakening of 

The Andhra PanchamaCenfe- the Panchamas. Those who take a narrow view of 

* the Panchama movement, join hands with the enemies 

of the national movement and do harm to the mother country, are traitors, and the 

sooner they are removed from their honourable positions, the better for the country. 

The Indian nation should see its real nature. It should select honest men us its 

leaders. It should reject traitors to the country. Till then, there can be no regular 

progress. This is not the time to rake up the past, to judge by western standards 


‘the conditions prevailing in the east in ancient times, to insult the ancient sages, and 


set up races against one another. What we now want is reconciliation. | 
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60. The. Swadesamitrun, of the 6th, November, contains an abstract. of, t 
i? Lac proceedings. of a io meeting held on, the 318 
The present condition of India. Oetober 1917 at Tiruvisalur, under the auspices of 
the: local Home Rule League, at which Mr. M. K. Achariyar is reported to have 
presided and delivered a h dwelling. upon the historical proofs, still in existence, 
of the attention bestowed by the ancient Hindu and Mussalman kings on the improve- 
ment of agriculture, industries and trade in this country, the b ope resulting to 
the.cattle from the present restrictions of the Forest Department, whic never existed 
in those days and the necessity of improving agriculture, trade and industries in the 
interests of the advancement of the country. 
61. Anent the enquiry now being conducted in the United Provinces about the 
cultivation. of long staple cotton in India, in order to 
Long staple cotton. meet the demand of the Lancashire merchants for 
this kind of cotton, the Hindu Nesan, of the 6th November, says: — Tho 
the ineurring of a heavy expenditure by the Agricultural Department in Indj 
on the introduction of the cultivation of long staple cotton may be a: vantageous 
to the Lancashire merchants, it will not be beneficial to India. It will be 
foolishness on the part of the Indians to give up cultivation of grains at a small cost, 
which they used to do till now, and take to the cultivation of this cotton in order to 
enrich the Lancashire merchants. So, this matter should be kept in mind in the 
enquiry-aiow conducted on this subject. Before going into the question of how far 
the cultivation of long staple cotton will be useful to the Lancashire merchants, the 
point as to how it will affect India and the Indian agricalturists should be considered. 


62. The Vaisgamitran, of the 29th October, publishes the proceedings of a 
public meeting held at Kunrakkudi on the same date 
K A ery Rule meeting at at which lectures: were delivered on the necessity of 
* all subjects of British rule being given the same 
treatment without any distinction of colour, the means by which India can 
her lost fame like other progressive countries of the world, the desirability of intro- 
ducing free and compulsory education and a permanent settlement of land revenue in 
the country, the inequality of the treatment meted to on railways under 
the injustice of super tax being levied on private individuals when joint stock com- 
panies making immense profits in this time of war have had no restrictions imposed 
upon them. 


63. The Dravidan, of the 6th November, reproduces in Tamil a portion of the 


is Pulicends Hen proceedings of this Conference held at Pulivendla on 


88 Brahman pod one idem which appear in the Justice of the latter 


64. The Dravidan, of the 6th November, reproduces in Tamil the latter part 


M Pench i _ Of the proceedings of a Panchama meeting held at 
Ann, Medres Madras on the 4th idem as appearing in the Justice 
of the öth idem. 


65. The Vuisyamitran, of the 29th October, refers with satisfaction to the 


cancellation of the externment order against 
K Abena, V. , Karendikar and Mr. V. R. Karandikar, formerly of the New India office, 
f 5 and the Dravida Patrita of Madras, of the ‘th 
November, hails this as an instance to prove that the Government do not after all 
ignore public opinion. Both these papers suggest the desirability of the 
restrictions imposed on Mr. Krishnaswami Sarma also being removed soon. 


66. The following observations occur in the course of a short biography of 


Mr. Bal Gangadar Tilak. Mr. Bal Tilak in the Dravida Pairika, 


an of the 7th November: — He i h calml 
accepted the imprisonment which he had as a reward the his aot yo J 


sought the 
welfare of India. The Anglo-Indians, who were jealous of his work for 2 


of India and the confidence which the Indians bad in began to misinterpret his 
religious fervour as an attempt to create disputes and — ar between the Hindus 
and the Muhammadans. Even ordinary patriots would be anxious to remove the 
petty differences between the Hindus and the M even if any exist. 80 
it is the height of ignorance to say that such a devout patriot ds Mr. Tilak wanted to 
create enmity between the Hindus and the Muhammadans, He was not for any half 
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easures connéctéd with home rule to be introduced in India. The type of home 
le contemplated by him for India can be said to be Indian rule not subject mostly 
the control of England. For expressing this view he was prosecuted for sedition 
nd convicted. ‘The fact that a discussion of home rule was not against law was 
ade clear only two years back. , So, the speeches of Mr. Tilak thirty years back 
unded a jarring note on the ears of the Anglo-Indians. They criticised him ver 

verely and he was again convicted for tion in 1903. Ever since Mr. Tila 

ent to jail, several Indians have taken a vow to work for their country. The 


cample of Mr. Tilak has now oonvinced numerous Indians that they will have to 


lly put up with évery ordeal they may have to pass ,through in working for the 

elfare of their country and that the greater the suffering of the Indians the speedier 
ill India be benefited thereby. 

67. The Vaisyamiiram, of the e pk * the officer in charge of the 

i ( ic Hospita dras, to have told a student 

Home rulers and hospitals. of the r College that there was no room in 


e hospital for home ruleis and regrets that an Indian home ruler should be denied 
eatment in a hospital conducted by the money of the Indians. 


68. While appreciating the etforts of Mr. Tottenham, the Collector of Ramnad, 
1 iis in collecting a large amount by way of income-tax in 
—— cx: that district as a result of the appointment of account- 
nts with special qualifications to check the accounts of the assessees and assist the 
ollector in determining their incomes, the Pandiya Ne an, of the 29th (October, 
bserves that, as the system of appointing such accountants, as an experimental 
easure, in the districts of Ramnad, Madura and Madras for purposes of income-tax 
ems to work well, the extension of the system to other districts also may lead to 
he collection of a pretty large amount under the head of income-tax, without 
ncreasing its rate. ss 
The Hindu Nesan, of the th November, reproduces the above. 


69. Adverting to the Bakrid distarbances in Bihur, the Draviia-ulrika, of the 
| 5 ſth November, observes:—It is a question to be 
. Bakrid distarbances in considered as to why these disturbances should take 
only in British India, while the Hindus and 
{uhammadans are moving quite amicably in Hyderabad and Mysore. Some Anglo- 
ndian papers say thatthey arc due to want of union among us. This may be true. 
zut why should the union existing between the two communities in the Native States 
lisappear in British India alone? ‘The Amrita Bazaar Pat/ ita points to our bureau- 
rats as being the root-cause of such disturbances. The bureaucrats do not seem to 
ave given up their mischief yet. No other explanation cao be given for them. 


70. In the course of an article contributed to the Dravidapatrika, of the . 
b November, referring to the immensity of the wealt 
The wealth of India. of India during the Moghul period, the following 
tatement finds a place:—The main reason why, though the people in India enjoy 
etter peace and safety under the British rule than was the case under the Moghal 


ule, India waa far richer then than now is, that the Moghul kings resided in India, 


mlike the present rulers, who live in a distant land and whose visits to India can 
nly be compared to those of a bird to take its prey, and that, in those days, Indian 
honey did not flow into foreign countries as it does now. | 
71. The Desabhimani, of the 23rd September, says that the District Magistrate of 
<i (Juntir directed the prosecution of Chatt: Narasimha 
An order for prosecation. Rao, a member of the Executive Committee of the 
Juntür Home Rule League, for carrying a photo of Mrs. Besant etc., in his arm to a 
neeting held at Guntfir, on the ground that he thus violated the order of the District 
Magistrate rohibiting any procession in connexion with the meeting. The paper 
emarke:—We were proud that our District Magistrate was a peaceful officer and 
hat the police would not interfere with the business of others unnecessarily. We 
‘egret that this has turned out to be an illusion. 
72. The Desabhimani, of the 7th October (received on the 2nd N ovember), gives 


1 * the resolutions of the Special Andhra Conference and 
4 A eng. portions of speeches of the Presidents of the Recep- 


ion Committee and the Conference, already noticed in the weekly report. 
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went to the place and ordered the 


The Desabhimani, of the 14th October (received on the 2nd November) 
publishes the Telugu verses read at the conference, one of which has been — 
into English on page 2491 of the weekly report. 


The Arya Vysia, of the 4th October (received on the 2nd November), refers to 

. the Andhra Cenference and publishes portions 

The Special Andhra Conference, of the speeches of the President thereof and of some 
other speakers, already noticed in the report. 


73. The Hitakarini, of the Zlst October says:—Mr. Mubammad Ali and 
his brother have stated that they would never con- 
3 duct themselves in a hostile manner towards the 
Goveroment politically, and that they would come foremost to unsbeathe their sword 
against Turkey in politics. It is regrettable under such circumstances that the 
Government have not yet released them. . This bas given room for the 
people to think in this manner: In releasing Mrs. Besant, etc,, the Goverument 
showed their love for their own race. The blood relationship has 1 above 
everything else. This is partiality. If that is impartial why have e Government 
net released the Muhammadan brothers, etc.?*? We hope they will think over the 
matter deeply, release the interned, and win fame. This year, the Muslim League 
cannot hold its sessions without Mr. Muhammad Ali as President. May all the 
Indians continue their strong endeavours to see that the Ali Brothers and others are 
released by the Government. 


74. The Andhrapatrika, of the 18 November, publishes in Telugu the article of 

the Bombay Chronicle giving tke views which the 

2 Madras Mails views in Madras Mail held in 1884, noticed on page of 
the weekly report. 


75. Referring to the fact that in G untũr the Deputy Magistrate ordered a certain 
Dasara and Muharram. Pandal erected, by the Hindus to be removed, a corre- 
spondent to Andhrapairika, of the Ist November, savs :— 

The pandal not having been removed, ‘he Volleetor, the Deputy Collector and others 
ms assembled there to clear out, saying 
that they considered the assembly an unlawfal one. All went eat. Two persons 
only were arrested and taken to the police station. The Deputy Collector went away 
taking with him the pictures and the fruits that were there. The Police pulled 
down the pandal. It is not known why the pandal of the Hindus was removed 


while that of the Muhammadans was not. We learn that the Hindus ere therefore 
discontented. 


76. The Andhrapairika, of the 2nd November, says in ita leader: Tho dishonour 

The agitation of the Anglo- done to Lord Sydenham in the House of Lords * 
1 not been enough. It was being said for a long time 
ee that a meeting of the Anglo-Indians would be held. 
othing could be more pleasant for the Anglo-Indians living ily im their native 
land with Indian money than to obstruct the advancement of India. As stated by 
the Mail, the visit of Mr. Montagu is deemed by them to be a to the country 
„ + Tbe meeting of the Anglo-Indians was held in London. resolution of 
Lord Sydenham in favour of the formation of an Indo-British Association was 
accepted by all with acclamation. If there be anybody who thinks that thé release 
af Mrs. Besant is the chief cause of the agitation among the Anglo-Indians, today’s 
telegram will clear their doubts. From a perusal of the summary of the speeches, 
it appears that the Anglo-Indians fear that the Indians may be given reforms. They 


are afraid that the prestige of their community as well as the strength of the 


bureaucracy may be affected in the countr y- To obviate such a catastrophe, 


they try to sppoint a new association and run counter 
to the times. The House 
= 9 not — to bis suggestions, Lord Sydenham has to decry 
vernment for releasing Mrs, Besant. He is of opinion that unless the 


The interned persons. 


Government treats the people with arbitrariness. the; ze canno 
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assumption by the Indians of the responsibility of the Government. This is the 
‘Government. If the people are given authority over the 


nndation of responsible 


rchequer, the princely comforts now enjoyed by the Anglo Indian traders will be 


duced, and the revenue of the country can no longer go to them. 80 this speaker 
.ve expression to his natural fear. Sir John Hewett, who was the ruler of the 
nited Provinces, has not forgotten India. He has worked fer not giving an Exe- 
tive Council to those provinees and is still working for the advancement of those 
ovinces. . - Whena few Anglo-Indians are governing thirty erores of Indians, 
hy should he su that educated Indians who number as many as the people of 
ngland eannot ook to the administration of their own country? Commissioner 
ooth Tucker said that India enjoyed the greatest independence in the world. If 
at is so, it will be proper on his part to establish in his own country the system 
evailing here and justify his name. It will be possible neither for Lord Syden- 
ym nor for his followers to run counter to the spirit of the times. They will no 
ore be able to obstruct the establishment of freedom than Mrs. Partington was able 
obstruct the current of the sea with her broomstick. While England is fighting 
r maintaining liberty in the world, will it not be ridiculous to attempt to suppress 
e desire of the Indians for liberty. The words of the Lord Bishop of Madras breathe 
ge truth. He said: We should understand that it is impossible to base @overn- 
ent op er arg but the wishes of the Indians, and that in this country we are the 
rvants and not masters of the ogra The Lord Bishop of Calcutta said on the 
sy of the war anniversary: The first duty of the rulers is to give the people 
aining in self-government. If we do not apply our ideals to India, it will be 
gpocrisy to aay before God that we have been working for liberty.“ We hope 
at English Statesmen will ponder over the objects of the war, and grant self- 
avernment to India without paying heed to the words of Lord Sydenham and 
mers. 
The Andhrapairika, of the 7th November, reproduces in Telugu from the 
Bomba Chronicle the proceedings of the meeting of 
An Anglo-Indian meeting in o-Indians in London, iu which a speaker is 
. reported to have said: — When the affairs of the 
2ople of the Kast are considered, it is a great wrong to deem them human beings. 
hough they impose upon those who do not know India, and pose themselves as 
uman beings, they are not human beings. 
Another speaker is reported to have said: —It is a condign punishment that 
ay be dealt out to disloyal persons demanding political rights to see that they are 
a 


Another speaker is reported to have asked: — Has the intellect of His 
xcellency the Viceroy become blunted? Or is he a puppet in the hands of a 
aw who has been appointed by a crazy and revolutionary Government? 


Under this heading, the Desamata. of the 3lst October, says :—Though Lord 


Anglo-Indian indignation,  L@nsdowne is ignorant of the changes that have taken 


place in India since his retirement, his love for the 

nglo-Indians him into the discussion on the resolution of Lord Sydenham 

Bo 1 ok Lords. He said that the release of Mrs. — bee inspired the 

8 of many loyal people with fear, and spoke many such parrot-like words. 

ven Lord Curzon, who is considered to be the chief of the Anglo-Indians, has 
stified the action of Mr. Montagu, to the surprise of the Anglo-Indians. 


77. The Andhrapateika, of the 2nd November, says .—It is necessary to make India 
Industrial d a strong portion of, the Empire if India is to advance 
dia evelopmenp in and the Empire become efficient. Mr. Churchill has 
already pointed to this necessity. In the present war the 
adian soldiers have saved France from falling into the enemy’s hands. If we think 
eeply, we will see that success in the war will necessarily depend upon the help of the 
ndians. India can supply innumerable forces. The materials obtainable in this 
vuntry will be enough the war may last for any number of years. But the 
ndian industries have to be dev for this. Repressive measures like the Indian 
rms Act shauld be repealed if the Indians should grow valiant. A navy and an air 
det have to be formed in India. This requires money. To obtain money, the cost of 
ie administration has to be reduced sad the people should be given authority over the 
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exchequer. . If the people are given eg powers, they will gladly. disch arge 


their administrative responsibility. Then In is will not add to the w 


statesmen huve undertaken to prepare a scheme of self-government, for India. At 
this juncture, the inorease of the prosperity of the country. depends on the. Indians. 
Under the present bureaucratic Government, the Anglo-Indian traders wield the whole 
influence. At least when self-government is newly commenced, it is necessary that 
the Indian merchants should bring their influence to bear on the Government and make 
the country prosperous. Just as the Bank of Bengal and the Bank of Madras are a 
prop to the plantations in Assam and the Nilgiris respectively, 89 also should the 
swadeshi banks be to the swadesbi movement. As these facilities can be had under 
a system of self-government the Indian merchants should from this moment try to 
develop the Indian industries. 


78. The Andhrapatrika, of the 2nd November, says:—It is stated that Lo:d 


mee Henry Bentik, who is said to have shown sympathy 
hr. Montague visit. for the people of Africa, is to accompany Mr. — 
to India. Mr. Charles Roberts who is said to have regard for Mr. Gandhi is also 
coming with him. He has been distinguished for his love for India and may their 
visit prove advantageous to the country. ) 


A correspondent to’ the Andhrapairika, of the 3rd November, says:— 


Se Mr. Montagu is full of kindness, and wishes the welfare 
ac Ee © Se. of the people. He will surely grant our desires. We 


hear that he is coming to our country with some restrictions, that he should not speak 
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freely with anybody in our country, that he should not give out his views to anybody, 
that he should come here as a clerk, enter the affairs of the country in his diary, and 
express his opinions in England on his return there, and that he should not speak even 
one word in our country. Perhaps so long as he is in this country, the laws of this 
country will apply to himalso. It is regrettable that an Englishman like Mr. Montagu 
submits to such restrictions. Has he no freedom of speech? May the Government 


at least free Mr. Montagu from such restrictions, having regard to the freedom of 
their race ! 


79. The Andhrapairika, of 2nd November, contains a Telugu version of the 


oF cable sent by Dr. Sir S8. Subrahmanya A to the 
A cable to the Prime Minister. Prime Minister, found on page 5 of the of the 
let November. | 


In reproducing a summary of the cable sent by Dr. Sir S. Subrahmanya 
Ayyar to the Prime Minister protesting against the campaign of insult carried on by 
the enemies of the progress of India against Mr. Montagu, the Hindu Nesan, of the 
2nd November suggests that similar cables should be sent from the other 
provinces as well, as the Prime Minister will be able to realize then alone the depth 


of the great excitement caused throughout India by the conduct of the Anglo-Indians 
in belittling Mr. Montagu. 


80. A correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 2nd November, writes :— 


. Tbe Hindus in Kurnool who ex that the 
Mog n Magistrate would effect a reconciliation between 


them and the Muhammadans were disappointed. 
This has made the Muhammadans inimical to the Hindus. While music Wy going 


on in front of a Vysia’s house, some Muhammadans ragged the musical instruments 


out and behaved riotously. The police constables there hel the Muhammadans, 
increased the commotion and threw the blame on the Hinds. While on the night 
of the 27th certain Muhammadans -were going to the saméé tree in the guise of 


Jagadguru with Brahman disciples speaking indecent la iti 
stopped them. pies speaking indecen nguage, the authorities 


81. The Andhrapairika, of the 3rd November, says :—It is indeed for the sake of 


Self-government and the masses. the voiceless masses of India that Lord 8 denham is 


newly establishing an Indo. Briti 
Nobody else tukes the same interest in the W tn ‘he: I 15 British 
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indicative of their liberality But if they examine their history, they will see the in- 


significance of the representation given to the people in the Parliament and other 


democratic institutions. The Amrita Bazaar Palrita gives a suitable reply in regard 


to this matter. In the House of Commons there does not appear to be much repre- 
sentation of the people. There is no representation at all of the people in the House 
of Lords. Yet the British Parliament is considered to be the abode of popular 
freedom. For a long time even the rich bad no representation in the Parliament. 
In 1832 began the representation of the middle classes. Till 1885 the masses were not 
represented. After the corhmencement of the war, an agitation has appeared among the 
industrial classes about their rights. They are only now making efforts to maintain 
their rights. The war ideals of the equality of man and the freedom of the individual 
have inspired them with enthusiasm The Reynolds journal points out that many 
members of the Parliament lack the knowledge and the capacity required to enable 
them to represent the industrial classes and exhorts the industrial classes and trade 
unions to take pains to remove this state of things. It appears that the representation 
of the people is not efficient in Kngland which has long been enjoying self-govern- 
ment, Yetin England, which has self-government, there has not happened any 
catastrophe. Under such circumstances, we do not see the propriety of Anglu-Indian 
pensioners imagining dangers that exist in no country and creating fears about self- 

vernment. What antagonism is there between the educated classes and the masses 
and what close relationship, betwéen the bureaucracy and masses? The educated 
classes and the masses belong to tne same country, speak the same language and 
follow the same religion. Their interests also are identical. The Anglo- 
Indians have no such relationship with the masses of India. Lord Sydenham and his 
followers have to say how, under such circumstances, the educated classes will subject 
the masses to difficulties and how the Anglo-Indians will undertake to save them. 
History makes it plain that in England awakening of the 1 only came after the 
grant of reforms, as evidenced by the report of the Parliamentary Committee 
established to enquire into the state of local self-government in England in the days 
when the people were not able to carry on even local self-government. - 


82. The Andhrapatrika, of the 8rd November, says :—- An examination of the full 
1 f text of the speech which Mr. Asquith delivered at 
Division of the country into Leeds on the 26th September makes those who 

ee advocate the division of the country on a language 
basis, enthusiastic. For the redistribution of kingdoms in Eastern and Central 
Europe, he enunciated the principle that they should be reconstituted according to 
— 1 and historical traditions and according to the aims and aspirations of the 


people. It is in accordance with such principles that Indian leaders urge the 


necessity of dividing India into provinces on the languayes spoken. As in 
Europe, so in India also, such a reconstitution of the territories is a matter of 

pecessity. | 7 
83. The Andhrapatrika, of the 3rd November, gives the proceedings of a meeting 
Shiai Tale. held at Washermanpet at 6 p.m. on the 2nd November. 


said :—When Mrs. Besant demanded reforms which the congress has been demanding 
for thirty years, the officers of the Government enforced rigorous measures. The 


Government then adopted peaceful methods. Signatures are now taken all over the 


country to the Congress-League scheme, in pursuance f Mr. Gandhi's suggestions. 
There is nothing fraudulent in this. In this country it is only in our presidency that 
differences of opinion exist. 

The reports Mr. Ranga 
. N derived from the British Government, poverty has in 
Trade has gone into foreign hands. The handicrafts have declined. People had to 
go to foreign lande. . Unless self-government is secured, the non-Brahmans 
cannot make any progress in education and other tings. 


Selfirh. 
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It reports Mr. A. Rangaswami Ayyangar to have 


Nayudu to have said:—Though — 


The paper reports Mr. Wadia to have said: — The agitation of the westerners is 
it wre get Home rule, they will be the losers. The officers of the civil service 
will have no authority. The accumulation of immense wealth by the European 
merchants will be obstructed. That will annoy the Europeans who are so egotistie 
as to suppose that they are gods. This egotism should disappear. The Europeans 
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need not leave India. Tbey must treat us as their equals. The idea that they are 
superior to us should leave them. We are to suppose that in som e matters they are 
not our equals. . . . They only know toblime Mr. Montagu. . . . Their 
loyalty appears only in decrying His Nxcelleney the Viceroy. 

The Satyavadt, of the 6th November, writes :—India is ever on the onward 
march of progress, and a huge empire has been estab- 
lished. Is there any one who doubts that the grant 
of Home Rule will infuse a new spirit among the Indians? What kind of spirit, do 
you think, this will be? It will endow every man and woman with power. India 
will make enormous strides of progress. She will be brimming with wealth and 
greatness. Her status will be firmly established. Is there any one who is 0 
slavishly inert that neither heaven nor earth can move him to obtain such a prize ? 
If not, come—all those who love their motherland, come, proclaim your views! In 
asserting your birthright, in the cause of the motherland to whom we have pledged 
our word, let us all fearlessly march forward, come along. 


84. The Andhrapatrika, of the 8rd November, publishes in Telugu under this 
heading a scheme which Mr. M. R. Mehta of Bombay 


has drawn up for carrying on the self-government 
agitation to a successful issue. 


85. The Andhrapatrika, of the 2nd November, publishes in Telugu, under this 
heading, the letter of a correspondent of the Hindu, 
giving the particulars of the treatment accorded by 
Mr. G. W. Wells, I. C. S., of Chicacole to a person of the Bania caste appearing on 


page 5 of the Hindu of the lst November, and expressing his disapprobation of the 
Act. ; 


Home Rule for India. 


Constitutional agitation. 


The arrogance of an officer. 


86. In reply to a letter of the Maharaja of Bobbili expressing his views on the 

a non- Brahman movement a correspondent to the 

A representaticn to the Maha- Andhraprakasika, of the Ist November, writes to the 
raja of Bobbili. 


following effeot . . . You appear to preach 
a sermon to the South Indian People’s Association. bristling with errors 


You say that Brahmans have turned to account their opportunities and risen to 
eminence in the intellectual field. Let us examine the truth of this statement. 
During the transitional times when the Imperial power in India broke up and 
petty chiefs wielded sway over groups of villages which came under their power, 
these nominal Brahmans (Brahman-name bearers), actuated by deceipt, insincerity, 
arrogance, spite and jealousy towards the other communities, misinterpreted the 
Upanishads, monopolised learning, fabricated Puranas, imposed upon the ignorance 
of the chiefs and gained eminence ; their path to this eminence lay not along the 
path of truth. There can be no sin in condemning these nominal Brahmans, 
whoh ave selfishly deceived the four crores (f other people in the country created 
by God, . . . did injustice to mankind, and became traitors to the country. 
. A parable may illustrate the fact that the antagonism is dictated by self- 
preservation and not by any enmity. The planter of a mango grove saw that 
his grove would not thrive. On reflection, he detected that some thorny shrubs 
that surrounded the mango trees absorbed the manure, and then rooted up those 
shrubs 1 There is much evidence to prove that these Brahmans gave out that 
begging was their profession, and by means of false representations — before the 


non-Brahmans and the rulers acquired education. It will be seen that the non-Brah- 


man communities lagged behind in education on account of the neglect of the non- 


Brahman chiefs and of the English rulers, deceived by these Brahmans. You say 
that for two generations to come we cannot stand competition with these Brahman- 
name bearers,“ and what you say is indeed true. They carry on begging telling a lie 
We are your gurus and you will have spiritual merit only if you make gifts to us.” 

They- catch hold of “the tuft on the head, if that can be reached and the feet, 
otherwise.” They take petty gifts during annuale eremonies. They preach falsehoods 
and fictions, and ma money, pass the B.L. degree examination, plead injustice 


in the name of advocates of justice, and extort exorbitant fees. They are indeed 


experts in these, in which the non-Brahmans cannot compete with them, for not 


1 two, but even a hundred generations to come. We can firmly assert 
18 * „ — . . 
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87. The Andhrapainka, of the 6th November, publishes in Telugu the speeches — 
delivered at a public meeting held at Washermanpet 


A on the bth November, The paper reports the Pre- 
sident to have spoken to the following effect: Though the British were ruling the 
country for more than a hundred years, they have not made us capable of governing 
ourselves. As there are three Englishmen and one Indian in the Executive Council, 
nobody listens to our words there. During the Muhammadan rule, Indians were the 
Ministers. That practice continues even now in Hyderabad. The Americans gave 
self-government to the people of the Philippine Islands, who are behind us in every 
respect. Why should not the English, who gave self-government to the South 
Africans who fought with them some ten years ago, give self-government to the 
Indians? The paper reports another speaker to have said :—While the English 

ple come to India and retarn home with pensions, and are happy, we are 
starving without food. Yet we do not ask them to leave our country. An 
Indian Civil Service officer is started with pay of Rs. 500 and in 10 or 15 years he is 
paid Rs. 2, 500. Our countrymen are not paid more than 7 or 8 hundred rupees, 
howsoever long their service may be. This is due to the authority being in the hands 
of Europeans. We want that that authority should be vested in us. 


88. The Desamaia, of the 31st October, says :— Babu Asesha Kumar Banerji who 
was writing to the papers about the unrest in the 
A newspaper correspondent Arra village has been imprisoned for reasons not 
punished. known to any body. It was first said that he was so 
punished under the Defence of India A¢t, but it was afterwards stated that it was not 
eo. The authorities then stated that they meant to keep him in the jail till the un- 
rest is suppressed. The Behar Government ordered his release, but the subordinate 
officers do not appear to have released him as yet. It is not known why he has been 
imprisoned and why he has not been released though ordered to be released. The 
authorities will release him at an early date and give out the reasons’ for punishing 
him. : 
39. Under this heading, the Desa mata, of the 3lst October, says:—The indigo 
oars ryots in Behar have long been suffering under the plan- 
The Champeran inquiry. tere there. Half of the Champeran district has been 
let to European planters under cowle. By the unselfish endeavours of the great 
Mr. Gandhi the unjust wrongs done to the ryots by these planters, who are greedy 
and who wield unlimited authority, have been brought home to the minds of the 
members of the commission. The ryots were hitherto enduring the wrongs help- 
lessly. . . Eight years ago, Mr. Gourley was appointed to report on the complaints 
of the ryots. He was a fair-minded and generous-hearted man. He submitted a 
report pointing out the wrongs done by the planters, but the report was not publi- 
shed probably because the authorities feared that it might rouse the indignation of 
the planters. But now OF the persistent efforts of Mr. Gandhi and by the sym- 
pathy of the ruler of the Province and the President of the Enquiry Committee, 
some justice has been done tothe ryots. . . Under the existing system, the 
ryots are slaves. . . ‘The ryots under a certain planter have to him unjustly 
every year 3 lakhs and 50 thousands. Though the indigo ryot of Behar has not 
full justice done to him even now, it cannot but be said that by this Enquiry Com- 
mittee, he has had some relief at least. Until the Zikkadar system is wholly aboli- 
shed, the troubles of the ryots cannot see their end. 


90. The Desamata, of the 31st October, says :—The reason why Mr. Karandikar 

was externed some time ago has not yet been divulged. 

nnn 1 3 — But the order of externment was cancelled, and we 

are glad that the Government have rectified the mistake they have made. It appears 

there is one Krishnaswami Sarma who has been punished similarly under the 

bk ya of the Defence of India Act. We hope the order against him also will be 
revoked. — : 


91. The Andirapairika, of the 6th November, reproduces from the Amrita Bazaar 
| Pairika its article on the Congress-League scheme, 
which contains :—Self-government is not asked for 
by the Indians chiefly for 2 down the uvrest in India. Self-government is 
essential for securing the ability to fight against the enemy in defence of the empire. 


The Congress-League scheme. 
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not demand self-government in accordance with the spirit of the times, we will 
be deemed traitors to the people and also to the empire. We must not be satisfied 
with the Congress-League scheme of reforms as re s Provincial Governments. We 
must have complete iudependence in Provincial administration. In the matter of 
Provincial Governments we must not rest satisfied with four-fifths of the Legislative 
Councils being elected members as proposed by the Congrese-League. We must 
demand strongly that there should be no members at all nominated by the Governments, 
All the members of the Provincial Legislative Councils should be elected members, 


As in the Philippines there should be no room in the Provincial Governments for 


memb ominated by the Government. Only the elected members are competent 
0 ktow the requ * of the minor communities. Members nominated by the 
Executive Governments will not be of use. 


2 ‘ka, of the 7th November, says: — Mr. Raghavendra Rao of 
mu, Dharwar has written in the Ka-nataka that the 
Andhra movement and the similar movements that 
followed it in some 3 2 9 opened 

es of the Kanarese people, who now have realised their w condition. 
. of the Rorsela movement have admitted that the Axdhra movement 
has inspired the desire for a separate province in the minds of the peuple of Maha- 
rashtra, Guzarat, Sind and Karnata. This shows the importance of the Andhra 
movement In the Conference held at Dharwar on the 27th October it was resolved 
to submit to Mr. Montagu a memorial urging the necessity of grouping together all 
the Kunarese districts in British India and constituting them a separate province. 


93. The Andhrapairika, of the 5th November, gives in Telugu the speech of Sir 
S. Subrahmanya Ayyar at the protest meeting held at 
A protes’ meeting. the Gokhale Hall on the 4th Nove nber, which appears 
on page 3 of the Hindu, dated the th November. The Andhrapatrika, of the 
6th November, gives in Telugu 4 gist of the speeches of the other speakers at the 
meeting. 
94. In its leader reviewing the proceedings of the non-Brahman conference at 
Bikkavole, the Kistaapatrika, of the 8rd November, 
Bikkavole conference. remarks:- If Indian eivilisation is judged by 
western experience, it may lead to perverse theoriet 
and specious arguments. Our educated people have not yet opened their eyes 
and discovered to what embarrassments western society is subjected to for want of 
social stability. Systems daily changing, changes dictated by every exigency, fervens 
desire for change, restless ambition, high-handed arrogance, the pride of wealth, the 
oppression of the poor and selfish competition, lead to continued misery. There is 
nothing more mad than to suppose that the social excitement and frenzy of the west is 
a sign of health. Western civilization may well be compared to intense fever. It 
lacks peace, bliss, love and beauty. It is a restless machine, a lifeless exhibition, a 
factory that renders man heartless, a leech that sucks the sap of the weak,a cloud 
that intensifies the gloom of delusion. The virtues of liberty, equality and fraternity 
are but imaginery in the west. To the westerners, their own land is golden. It is 
hence that their liberty has resulted in complete dependence. Their vision cannot 
transcend this visible world. Where is equality in it? To seek to bring 
about external equality is to destroy world’s evolution. Itis thus that, even as their 
liberty has ended in dependence, their equality, both objectively and subjectively, has 
assumed the form of a terrible war. Next as to their fraternity: where can we 
have individual liberty based upon egoism, and where a fraternity characterised 


by cosmopolitan instincts? The individual in the west has been dedicated to 


national egoism. How can fraternity thrive where there are no self-sacrifice 


and self-dedication? The westerner is a material being. His race is a commer- 
cial race, his morality commercial morality, and his methods commercial methods. 
What nourishes self-seeking cannot be liberty, nor what asserts rights equality. 
What is based on -politics and commeree cannot be fraternity. The westerners 


are constantly subjected to dangerous social revolutions for want of a proper 
n I 2 282 liberty, equality and fraternity. It is to 
e regre at Indians should abandon thei 5 dharma 

to the mad ways of the west. The non- „ * 


Brahman movement has started, neither 


The Karnatas and separate 
province movement 
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in contemplation of the ideal of duty, nor on a consideration of the constitution of 
the society: Differences of caste and merit are condemned merely for the suke of 
political rights. No wonder, therefore, that the non-Brahman movement has proved 
to be an edifice raised on weak foundations. Outward reform cannot be lasting. 
Self-examination will reveal how practicable this theory is. It remains to be seen 
how far the Kumaruraja of Challapalli is prepared to renounce his Hamma caste, 
and mix up with those of the lower castes . . . The matter has to be full 

discussed whether the non-Brahman movement will respect or reject aste 
What place can Ramarayaniogaru, who thinks himself & Keshatriya, have in the 
non-Brahman movement’ Is Mr. Tyagaraya Chetti, who does not eat but. what is 
cooked by,a Brahman, to lead a campaign against caste-division? We are at a loss to 
know with what ideals these are going to couduct the non-Brahman movement. Will 
this be adopted only for the attainment of official positions? or are they going to 
work for the obliteration of caste in social and religious matters ? The Kumararaja has 
but recited what he has learnt from his western preseptors, when he cited from the 
1 the Gita, eto, passages to prove that, from the beginning the Hindu society 


as kept down the uon-Brahmabs. Are they to conduct the non-Brahman 


movement who, while they denounce brahmanical power only for opposing the Home 
Rule,” resort to brahmans in their homes? The absence of the Vaisyas and the 
Lalairi as from this conference, establishes that the non-Brahman movement, which is 
characterised by such inconsistencies and self-contradictions, and dictated by a short- 
sighted and fond admiration of the west, has failed to meet with the approbution of 
the many. ... This impassioned feigning of an equality that is not rooted in the 
heart may prove to be not only ridicuious but also dangerous. Do not lower 
human life for commerce und politics. Since the vision of the westerners is bound 
by political and material limitations, their society is subjected to continued misery, 
resembling a hunger never to be appeased, a fever never to be quenched, a race that 
has no goal, and a music unregulated by the keeping of time. The scheme of 
self-government formulated by this conference lags behind that of the Coimbatore 
Conference. It has no consistency, no aim, and no cogency. Its only object 
is to contradict what the Congress advocates. But nothing can frastrate the Home 
Rule movement. 


95. A correspondent to the Kisinapa/rika, of the 3rd November, says :—The evil 
The discontent of the Revenue Practice of Huzur clerks inspecting the Taluk offices 
. obtaining in the Revenue Department does not obtain 
in the Police and other departments . . . The 
Tahsildars, it is to be regretted, fear the Huzur clerks like boys, and even graduate 
Tahsildars who expect to become Deputy Collectors, are put tothisdishonour . . . 
Nobody nowadays sees how papers are dealt with. They only see how many papers 
have been dis ok.“ An instance will explain this. A ryot applies in summer 
for order to take some earth from the bed of a tank. ‘The application passes through 
several hands and the applicant receives the order so late that the season havin 
changed, the tank will not permit of earth being taken by the ryot. The ryot coul 
not remove the earth the next summer, for the order given him is. considered by the 
village officers to have ceased to have any force. Every one ought to note this 
injustice. Such applications are sometimes also lodged. The Huzur clerks make 
long remarks on unnecessary matters, but do not note why papers are lodged. In 
their inspection reports, no remark will be found about the injustice done to the 
ryots. There is therefore no use of their inspection. The Collectors or the divisional 
officers should make the inspection themselves. If they do so, it will increase their 
capacity and the subordinate officers will be freed from dishonour and hardship. 


96. A correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 5th November, says with refer- 
Te ..,, . ence to a registered letter received from one who 

aich, ewig rant to Trinidad in emigrated to Trinidad, by his brother at Tirupatipuram 
2 22 village, Tanuku taluk, Kistna district: — The misery 
of the mother and the wife of the emigrant is beyond description The Government 
should note bow many such mothers and wives may be suffering and should abolish 
emigration altogether, as suggested by Mr. Gandhi. Since this man went away, the 
people.in the walage fear every, stranger coming to the village as though he were an 
agent of a depot-keeper. The Government should see that young men do not fall 
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into the clutches of the depot-keapers. This being a village we do not know how to 
answer the registered letter received from the emigrant. We are awaiting a reply. 

The correspondent has annexed the registered letter which is to the following 
effect :—It is not possible to escape from fate. To return to our country I have not 
even one pie in my hands. I am in difficulty for food and clothing. All those that 
have come to this country are suffering without even a pie. It takes two months to 
return to our country from Trinidad. So please send me Rs. 210 to meet the charges 
of my voyage and another Es. 210 to absolve myself from the agreement I have exe- 
cuted here. Send the amount by money order. I shall repay the money on my 


return. If you do not believe me sell my share of the lands and send money. 


97. The Swadeshabhimani, of the 2nd November, writes: — It is hardly necessary 
to inform our readers that there has been some change 
The Indian Reforms and in the political situation in India from the moment 
Anglo-Indian opposition. Mr. Montagu became the Secretary of State. His ve 
first act was to make a pronouncement on the question of Home Rule for India wi 
the approval of His Imperial Majesty. Accordingly His Excellency the Viceroy too 
immediately in a speech in the council expressed his concurrence in that policy and 
also put it into practice to some extent by releasing the interned in Madras. Other 
incidents too happened quite in accordance with the public opinion. There cau be no 
doubt that all this is due to the leadership of Mr. Montagu. These sympathetic acts 
of Mr. Montagu one after another have stirred up the bile of the non-official Euro- 
pean community engaged in trade, etc , and these non-official 3 have been 
holding meetings at Calentta, Madras, ete., and cursing Mr. Montagu and the 
Indians, and the nationlists in particular, and have been urging thar India ought 
not to be given self-government.” Their chief argument against the grant of self- 
government is that the Europeans have vested interests in this coun On this 
plea the non-official Europeans (not only the Knglish, but all Europeans including 
the French, the Americans, the Russians and the Dutch) are doing their utmost to 
prevent the grant of the self-government which is about to be given. How dis- 
graceful and selfish are their attempts in this connexion is evident from the Hun’ble 
Mr. Jinnah’s reply. : 

The paper next quotes Mr. Jinnah’s reply to a press representative and 
says that though Mr. Jinnah has proved the hollowness of the argument about vested 
interests, the non-official community, blinded by anger, is still ceaselessly vocifirating 
in opposition to Indian political aspirations. | 

ihe same paper in another article observes :—The opponents of Home Rule 
are not to be found in India alone; for, in Eugland itself there is Lord Sydenham 


‘sounding the bugle of opposition to Home Rule. {nthe opinion of this ex-Governor 


of Bombay, to put it briefly, the Congress, the Moslem League and the signatories to 
the Memorandum of the Nineteen are all anarchists. His chief word of advice is 
that India should have a larger measure of social reform, and caste differences should 
disappear ; then alone will India be fit for self-government. Well said! Oh Sir! 
Your English society is free from all blemishes and it has reached its height of 
morality, isn’t it? But why should we quarrel over your absurd arguments when 
Mr. Montagu himself is coming to India to introduce the principles of self-govern- 
ment among us? You are welcome to go on with your arguments. Yet, the futility 
of your attempts to attack Mr. Montagu in Parliament the other day will have taught 
you that this meaningless opposition is unavailing. 


Referring to the Anglo-Indian opposition to Indian reforms, the Suppra- 


bhatam, of the 7th November, writes as follows :— 
d f d 0 

1 weg nm“ * moo be ae 18 do not get what is — to 
Our Indi loss 

livelihood lies in our starvation. P. 1 1 a 


rlenty to us means scarcity to them. If we do not 
work strenuously and with one voice at this juncture, we shall be worsted by them 


and we shall never again be able to raise our heads. Hence, brother Indians, give 
up all your quarrels, racial, religious, ete., and be one as it were. 
98. The Satyavadi, of the 6th N ovember, writes:—We are sometimes apt to 
India and the Empire, forget that India forms four-fifths’ of the whole 


. Empire and that — leak 
the empire too will remain weak iad useless. “tt ind be Pee l and e, 
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she will be a source of strength and protection to the empire and a terror to the 
foreign aggressors. It would therefore be the duty of the statesmen of the empire 
to help India to be valorous and contented at least for the protection of the empire. 
During Lord Curzon’s regime Sir Daniel Hamilton, one of the Councillors, in a novel 
article gave expression to a very significant matter. He said we have conferred 
peace upon India but not the power to rise in the scale of nations. India forms 
four-fifths of the empire, but has not the strength of even a fifth of it. When the 
four-fifths of the empire remains weak, four-fifths of the strength of the empire is lost. 
This lack of progress in education, medicine, sanitation, politics, ete., is due chiefly to 
the dearth of funds.” | 
How did this dearth of funds arise? This question has once been answered by 
the late Mr. Gokhale who had made a deep study of econemies. He said: “I can 
safely affirm that it would not be a very incorrect estimate to say that India’s annual 
contribution to England’s political control is twenty crores of rupees. The other ten 
crores of rupees goes from England as our industrial expenditure (sic). Not even 
the richest country in the world can survive this drain. The result is that we shall 
have difficulty in finding even a little capital for the revival of our industries.” 
From this it is evident how selfishly indifferent they are to our advancement and 
how they debilitate the whole empire. Another question which we would ask the 
statesmen of the empire is whether the interests of the Indians should for ever be 
subordinated to those of a few wealthy Englishmen. The future relations between 
India and England will depend on the answer to this question. Those who have the 
interests of the empire at heart therefore should consider this point before everything 
else. The Times in an article on the memorandum of the nineteen had the audacity 
to say that India bad not contributed a single rapee towards the expenses of the 
war. The same Times only two years ago has said that India has contributed 
Rs. 1,90,00,000 in aid of the empire in 1907. The contributions from all the 
independent States together come to only Rs. 36,00,000 ; and yet, in the memorandum 
relating to the services rendered to the empire, there is no mention of India’s 
name even. ” 
99. * Referring to His Excellency the Governor’s replies to the various addresses KTA Parma, 


during His Excellency’s recent visit to Calicut, the 0%. 208. 1617. 


tho ende temen of Madras and Kerala Patrika of the 20th October points out that 
8 15 1 while members of the Janmi Sabha and the 

Yogakshema Sabha can stand on their own legs, the 
Tiyas are unable to make any substantial progress in education without Government 
help, and that therefore their prayer for increased educational facilities deserves 
sympathetic consideration by the Government, and observes|that it is to be hoped that 
His Excellency the Governor will be pleased to consider carefully and sympathetically 
the two requests of the Calicut Munieipal Council, namely, (1) to accord their sanc- 
tion to make primary education free, and (2) to render pecuniary assistance for the 


widening of the roads in the Gujarati Street.“ 


100. The same paper draws attention to the inconvenience and hardships of the 
timber merchants in ilumbur on account of certain 
The timber merchants of Nil- new but unnecessary rules made by the authorities, 
ambur. whose duty, however, it is to give them all possible 
assistance. 

101. In commenting on the reply of His Excellency, the Governor of Madras, to Toca, 

the address presented to him on the occasion of the Jo, 64 117 

ate Governor of Madras and opening ceremony of the Keraleeya Ayurvedic 
„Ann a Ayurveda Sama- Blarmacy at Cheruthuruthi, the Yogakshemam of the 
2nd November expresses surprise that a person 
occupying His Excellency’s position should have said that such enterprises would not 
receive any help from Government unless experiments as to the nature and action 
of Ayurvedic drugs had been duly conducted and recorded, suggests that if the 
Government desire to ascertain the efficacy of Ayurvedic medicines in curing diseases, 

they should employ at their own cost some competent person for that purpose, and 

doubts if any Administrator would have ventured to express such an opinion, had 
he not been a non-Indian. 0 
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102. Referring*to the rumour that the Calicat Town Magistrate’s Court would 

oa be shortly abolished, the Kerala Sunchari, of the 7th 
Calicut Town Magistrate’s November, points out that the Stationary Magistrate, 
who is proposed to be entrusted with the duties of 
the Town Magistrate, will not be able to discharge such duties in addition to his 
own, as he is also the Superintendent of the Sub-Jail and as he has to attend to trea- 
surv work when the Tahsildar is on circuit, and thinks that, instead of abolishing 
it, either of the two courts should, as it observed in June 1911, be located in the 
centre of the taluk so as to be convenient to all people. | : 


103. The Qaumi Rezort, of the 30th October, publishes the following, from a 
: correspondent, regarding the Collector’s Darbar held 
at the Pachaiyappa’s Hall yesterday :— It is obvious 
that the recipients of honours are only those persons who have, in some way, rendered 
meritorious services to the Government and, that the latter, as a matter of principle, 
confers decorations on those only whose signal services have been for the benefit and 
good of the country and the Government. But Khan Bahadur Muhammad 
Aziz-ud-din Husain Sahib Bahadur, Collector of Madras, has given expression to such 
talismanic philosophy with respect to honours that if his major and minor premises 
were put together, they would, accurding to ancient Arabian logic, involve an inverted 
problem. The following are some of the Collector's deductions :—With regard 
to one individual he said that the honour was conferred upon him for loyal and 
conscientious services rendered to the Bank of Madras, to the Hindu High School, 
Triplicane, and to the Madras War Loan Fund. It seems, therefore, if a person 
works for the pay he draws he thereby becomes entitled to an honour. The second 
ease is still more interesting. The Collector observed that the gentleman had for 
many years discharged his duties in a praiseworthy manner. The third case is much 
more amazing. It appears the recipient, after a very successful career at the bar, 
became the Judge of the City Civil Court. 

If such be the distinguishing features which emerge from the Collector's interesting 
solutions of his problems of logic, the public are unable to congratulate the Govern- 
ment in the matter, for, it is obvious that every street can produce half a dozen or so, 
possessing these qualifications, but who have not vet been decorated by the 
Government. 

The Collector’s deductions lead us to conclude that the claims of such persons 
have been overlooked by the Government. We are obliged to avoid mentioning the 


application of the Collector's logie to Khan Bahadur Muhammad Bazl-ul-lah Sahib 
Bahadur, though this too was not devoid of interest. 


The logic ot honours. 


104. The Qaumi Report, of the 31st October, writes: The question of the release. 


of the Muhammadan detenus is still hanging fire, 
and no one knows when or how the Government 


intends to liberate them. Mrs. Besant has been set free because her crime was 


different, and her colour different. She bad many supporters in Parliament and in 


the streets of England, while we, on our mad little outery. Although 
Muhammad Ali and Shaukat Ali’s pl. Me stern otf J 8 


L 4 ukat presentated to us, is graver yet the 
voice of their supporters is fainter and the strength of their backers is extremely 
little He has been selected the President of the Muslim League and a member of 
the Congress deputation. But they are still interned, and if this goes on, God 
forbid! they will remain. Muhammedans convened meetings, and Hindus made 
demands, but no one formed a definite plan, and it is not possible that we may 
succeed in attaining our object by mere agitation and argument. 

The Madras Mail raised a great outery at Mrs. nt’s release, but having 
failed in its endeavours it declared “ Our theatre of war at present ia England”. We 


‘‘ The secret of our failure. 


consider the same remedy will prove effective in the case of our di 3 


now useless to make representations or demands in India, We should a to the 
bar of the English people, and to the King, and prove that our internees have really 


We 


are sure that Lord Chelmsford too would help ; the : iament be 
disinclined to release them and Lord —— > 4 ie —. — — 
would probably give evidence in Parliament as to the nature of the re on which 


action was taken, what he actually saw and heard and what his real feelings are at 
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the present time. ' We. know that when they were interned there was much disturb- 
ance and confusion and that expediency was regarded as more essential than justice, 
We hope that Lord Hardinge, who quoted us in support of his own inrocenee, will 
now bear testimony to our innocence. We trust bim as he trusts us, and it is now 
time for Lord Hardinge to reveal the secret of his expediency. 


105. The Qaumi Report, of snd Ist November, has an article on the marginally- 
) noted subject of which the following is the summary: 

Who is the ee It is an — secret that during rs Bakrid feast, the 
Muhammadans sacrificed their lives and property also. The Hindus acted bar- 
barously and made the poor Mussalmans the object of their eruel and plundering 
attacks. From various reports it appears that even the chastity of women was not 
respected. Had the authorities not rendered timely assistance and the Mussalmans 
not remained law-abiding this fire would have spread far and wide and perhaps would 
still be blazing. 

106. The Caumi Report, of the 2nd November, says — a correspondent writes 

that—In Cuddapah and other surrounding places 
“Ty # Chittoor in 25 1 the practice 1 been that, whenever the 
Aitriet. ’ eee’ Dasara and the Muharram coincided, the Hindus 
used to postpone their feast. The custom that 
obtained in the Chittoor, Proddatur, Badvel and other taluks of the Cuddapah 
district has been that Hindus on such occasions perform their pujas in their temples 
without carrying their idols out in processions. In former times decisions of sueh 
kind were made and both parties lived without any friction. But this year the 
Divisional officer, who is a Brahman, allowed the Hindus and the Mussalmans to 
observe their respective feasts together. When the order was appealed against, the 
Collector gave no satisfactory decision. 

On the 25th October the Mussalmans carried their Punjahs (symbolical hands) 
in procession, and while returning the Divisional Magistrate permitted the Hindus 
to carry their idols. Accordingly the Hindus brought their idols with musie playing 
behind the Punjahs. A few Muesalmans approached the J)ivisional officer with a 
request to stop the Hindu procession for a while to allow the Mussalmans to retarn 
home. But the officer declined to listen to this request. In the meantime, it is not 
known whence, some stones were thrown. Thereupon the Magistrate gave the 
order to fire. When the Mussalmans, who had been to the Divisional Magistrate to 
represent matters, became a load (of what, not mentioned) eight or ten wounded, 
that were brought to hospital, are under treatment, among these three or two are ina 
dangerous condition. Many others have also been wounded, but their injuries are 
not serious. When the Hindus had permission, they began to break the doors of 
Mussalman houses, to beat Mussalman women, and to plunder their property. In 
addition to this they demolished the walls and the door of the mosque, smashed the 
vessels used for ablution purposes, the chandeliers, and devices to pieces and 
digging, in order to undermine the mosque. This was prevented by the Deputy 
Superintendent. The Punjahs were glso destroyed and tneir drapery burnt to 
a cinder. 

On the morning of the 26th October the Collector, who isa Bengali Babu, 
arrived on the scene and viewed the bodies and immediately returned to Cuddapah. 
Chittoor is about 7 miles from Cuddapah. At 12 o’clock the Doctor arrived 
under the orders of the Collector and held a 13 examination. The bodies 
were allowed to be buried in the afternoon. This is the 3ist October and the men 
who had left Chittoor have not yet been able to return to the place because of 
the fear of the Police and the Hindus. In the district as well as in the town of 
Cuddapah all the officials, except two, viz., the Judge and the Superintendent of 
‘Police, with a Mussalman re Bia Superintendent, are Hindus. 

Alas! Oh Mussalmans! Tou have not a single sympathiser. There is no 
-_ of learning among you, and even if there be as be has given his heart to Home 
ule. 

Understand! and understand well! 

It Home Rule were granted Mussalmans would become as rare as the Anka in 
India. See how they have disappeared from Spain. Value the gracious shadow of 
the British Government. | : 
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There is justice in the faces of those white men without whom you would be 
buried alive. a 5 a 
a Although there has been much oppression, I have written you a very brief but 
correct account. No Hindus have been injured, nor have they sustained the loss of 
} l 3 | * . 
‘ 1 383 has opposed the Hindus. Mussalmans have lost their lives 
for nothing, have been wounded and char witb crime. Their mosque has been 
desecrated, their houses have been plundered, their women have been molested, 
and their Punjabs have been destroyed. Alas! There is none to enquire into our 


dition. 
255 If this is correct will the Hindus and the Mussalmans still refuse to admit that 


their unity is based on wrong principles ? l 


107. The Qaumi Report, of the 8rd November, has the following from a corre- 
sei 0 inst spondent. A meeting of Mussalmaus was held on 
wit Rie tte ist November at the Mukhbir-i-Dakhan Press. It 
af was enthusiastically organised by Moulavi Saiyid 
Muhammad Abdul Qadir Sahib, Proprietor and Editor of the Mukhbir- i-Deccan. 
Khan Babadur Mirza Abdul Husain Sahib, Persian Consul; wasin the chair. Among 
those who were present were Nawab Raof Ahmad Khan Purthoo, Moulavi Shah 
Zahid Husain Sahib, Mehkeri, Nawab Muhammad Abdul Huq Sabib, Nawab 
Muhammad Abdul Qadir Sahib, Haji Saiyid Muhammad Abdul Qadir Sahib Jilani, 
Moulavi Lakhri Sahib, C. Abdul Hakim Sahib, Mr. Abbas Husain Sahib, ete. 

The chairman spoke in Urdu and dwelt on the losses likely to accrue from 
Home Rule. After the first resolution was moved jthe Hon’ble Mr. Y’aqub Husain 
rose and proposed that the meeting would adjourn for Namaz and hence the con- 
sideration should also be postponed. 

Chairman.— Why do you move such a proposition ? 

Mr Fagub Hasan. — I want to speak. 

Chairman.— You can speak on any other resolution. 


Mr Fagub Hasan.—I am not a Home Ruler, and I want to speak on this 


resolution. 

Chairman.—I will not allow you to speak. 

The resolution was then passed unanimously and Mr. Y’aqub Hasan, Moulana 
Abdus Subhan Sahib, Sowear C. Abdul Hakim Sahib left the meeting. 


Mr. Muhammad Usman Sahib, B.a., spoke in English and said certain persons, 
although they do not ask for Home Rule but demand reforms which amount to 
Home Rule. The following resolutions were passed :— 


Resolution I.—That this meeting of Mussalmans unanimously resolves that the 
present condition of India is not suitable for demanding Home Rale, that in such a 
case, especially the national and religious rights of Mussalmans will certainly be 
jeopardised. Hence the administration of the country should not be subjected to a 
— 4 by which the communities that are numerically small in number will 
suffer. . . 

Resolution I1.—That this meeting resolves unanimously that in the future 
reform of the country, national and religious rights of Mussalmans should be 
recognised, that the reform scheme of the Congress — 2 and the memorandum 
of the nineteen members will really be injurious to Mussalmans and that on principle 
we do not concur in them. | 

Resolution 11 J.— That this meeting of Mussalmans moves that the Secretary 
of State should sanction the principle of the Imperial and Local Governments in India 
which will not be prejudicial to the interests of Mussalmans, 

Penge I 2 this meeting r resolves that in order fe 
give effect to these resolutions a committee should isting of the 
following with powers to add to their number :— 1 — mii 

1) Nawab Raof Ahmad Khan Bahadur Purthao. 
2) Moulavi Tajam-ul-Husain Khan Bahadur. 
(3) Moulavi Fakhri. 
8 Nowab Muhammad Abdul Qadir Sahib. 
(5) Sowcar Muhammad Saad-ulla Badsha Sahib. 
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(6) Nawab Muhammad Abdul Hug Sahib. 

(7) Moulavi Muhammad Ghouse Sahib. 

8) Moulavi Zahid Husain Sahib, Mehkeri. 

9) Saiyid Muhammad Abdul Qadir Sahib, Proprietor of Mukhbir-i- Dakhan. 
(10) Moulavi Abdul Rahman Sahib, Shatir. 
(11) Moulavi Haji Muhammad Fuzl-ul-lah Sahib. 


The Anti-Home Rule League 108. The Jaridah-i-Rozgar, of the 2nd November, m , 


J 
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meeting. also gives a report of the proceedings of the meeting. Nov. ind, 1917. 
The Mukhbir-i-Dakhan, of the 7th November, also has a report of the 1 e 
proceedings. ‘Mov. 7th, 1917. 
109. In speaking sarcastically of Diwan Mr. Bhore’s tramway scheme, the Trau, 
Cochin e éilkeiins. Supprabhatam, of the 7th November, points out that Nov. 7th, 1917. 


it looks as if it were prepared with a view only to 
safeguard the interests of the Planters and not of the State and that if any future 
dispute arise between the Darbar and the Planters when at the end of eighteen years 
the former may wish to raise the rates to be fixed now, the Madras Government will 
give a decision that those, agreed to by the planters, must be accepted, and observes 
that it is easy to understand what sort of a man is Mr. Bhore who has, knowingly 
or not, prepared a scheme which is so ruinous to the State. 
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ERRATA. 


Report No. 44. 


Page 2618, paragraph 9, line 6, for “fact” read tact ”’. 

» 2615 1 20, in the marginal heading on the right-hand side, 
for Hindu, Mudras, Oct. 9th, 1917”, read 
“ Vaisyamitran, Devakottai, Oct. 15th, 1917“. 

„ 2624 * 45, line 3, insert ‘‘ been” after “ have”. 
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ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY INDIANS EXAMINED BY THE 
CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION DEPARTMENT, MADRAS 


AND ON 


VERNACULAR PAPERS EXAMINED BY THE TRANSLATORS 
TO THE GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS 


for the Week ending 17th November 1917. \ 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 


to the Chief Secretary to Government, Judicial Department, a brief. 


report of any local complaint which appears to them to call for notice, 
explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, if any, is 
being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed 
to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY INDIANS. 


II.—Home ADMINISTRATION. | 
(5) Courts. 


1. New India, of ‘the 15th November, has the following :— 8 1 
„A monstrous claim, 16th Nov. 1917. 


ke Courts and British-born „ As if the people of India are not already 
9 suffering under a number of galling racial differ- 
ences, the Indian Daily Telegraph appeals for their accentuation in a shape which 
will throw the whole country in a state of terrible indignation. It seems a 
Eurasian in the Indian Defence Force, accused of murder, has demanded that he 
shall have the privileges of a European at the trial, simply because for the Defence 
Force purposes he is classed among Europeans. The Teleg:aph supports that claim. 
When the Indian claim is growing more insistent for the removal of all racial 
bars, acquiescence in the demand of the Lacknow accused will shock public feeling 
most vitally. The claim now put forward is monstrous, and deserves immediate 
public notice.” 


& 


(e) Local and Municipal. 


2. The Indian Patriot, of the 15th November, observes :—‘‘ We do not know aa 

The ‘Talli road diepate, Calicut. = agg much significance can be attached to the 16th Nov, 1917. 
iyya meeting at Calicut which resolved upon 

passive resistauce as a protest against the closure of public roads against them. 

A committee has been appointed to frame measures, and the members of the 

Committee are mostly educated men who surely would not play with passive 

resistance. The Tiyyas cannot afford to inaugurate any large scheme of passive 

resistance. Their point today is not that they should be given access to public 

roads, but that the pollution attached to their caste should be removed. Itisa 

large question, and while the sympathy of the educated classes will surely be with 

them, we doubt very much whether passive resistance can be of any avail. | 

This is not a question to be decided at once; and while it is true, and certainly 

possible, that a close trade unionism of the Tiyyas might bring their masters on 

their knees, no one who realises their present stage of progress will ever believe 

that they could be organised for passive resistance. A very heavy responsibility 

rests upon the leaders. They may easily raise difficulty in principal towns, and 

the contagion may spread even to the country parts. Trade unions cannot be 

easily established; they demand a state of education and organisation which 

certainly do not exist among the Tiyyas. A few educated people do not make 

the community, and it would be very unfortunate indeed if, in a hasty moment, 

the leaders should commit their community to any rash stop.” : 


( General. 


3. The Wednesduy Heview, for the week ending 7th November, writes:— War 

80 Mr. Gandhi's name has always stood for what- Trichinepely, 

aa monster petition for Home ever is clean and above board in public life 7h Nov. 1917. 
2 whether in South Africa or in India; and we fear 
that his reputation is likely to suffer in the hands of some of those Who have been 
entrusted with the task of obtaining signatures to a petition to Mr. Montagu. 
. All may be fair in politics or war, but such devices are most likely té defeat 
the object of the petition if Mr. Montagu should come to be apprised of the way 
in which the petition has been got up. After all, the merits of a petition depend 
upon the reasonableness of the demands contained in it than upon the number 
of signatures appended to it. A ‘ monster’ petition may be an object of curiosity 
fit to be exhibited at a museum as an example of human energy and ingenuity, 
but it will hardly impress a practical statesman who will look more to the contents 
of a petition than the number of subscribers to it. Siguature-hunting may 
be as amusing a pastime as stamp-collecting, but as a factor in politics it is on 
really of no consequence.” | 8 
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ine appears in the West Coast Spectator of the 10th Novem- 
eg rt 125 ber :—‘t The Madras Mail has charged the Viceroy 
The Madras Mail. with telling a lie in regard to His Excellency’, 
telegram to the Secretary of State read by Lord Islington in the House of Lords. 
If this is not bringing the authority of the Viceroy into 2 what is? We 
hope Lord Pentland will have sufficient courage to put the In ö 
against this paper which has for long been creating class hatred and lowering the 
prestige of the Government of India. . . During the company days they had 
a rough and ready method of dealing with European journalists who brought the 
company’s authority into contempt. It was nothing short of deporting those 
ple from India. We think that this method would admirably suit the present 
conditions, Why not make use of the Defence of India Act? Altogether, we 
think it is time some of the Anglo-Indian journalists were sharply told to shut 
up and give up the game of creating class hatred and bringing into contempt the 
Government by law established in British India.“ 


5. New India, of the 14th 3 — lig * * the 
Bomb oniele an eye-witness's 8 and our 
The Secretary of State for Indis. — remarks. thereon on the strange 
behaviour of the Bombay officials on the occasion of the arrival of the Secretary 
of State for India. We are now thoroughly convinced that the bureaucracy are 
doing all they can to prevent Mr. Montagu being accorded a hearty reception by 
the Indian public. It is a contemptible thing, and the Indian press should 
thoroughly expose it everywhere. We have good reasons to believe that officials 
of Local Governments are deliberately preventing a hearty reception and welcome 
being given to Mr. Montagu and his friends. We think, under the circum- 
stances, Indian bodies should appeal to the Viceroy and the Secretary of State 
direct, and point out to them the scandalous manner in which Mr. Montagu's 
visits everywhere are sought to be made more or less useless. Such a disgraceful 
attempt ought to be foiled. The Indian public ought not to put up with such an 
attitude on the part of those whose dislike for the Secretary of State and for the 
Viceroy has not altogether been silent in the past few weeks.” 


6. New India, of the 14th November, states-:—‘‘ We have often made clear 

! ö in these columns that our campaign of calumny,” 

a ad a the bureaucracy. ag it is wrongly called, is not levelled against any 
official, high or low, European or Indian. We have always attacked the wrong 
system, the faulty methods, the objectionable ways. Sometimes we could not but, 
as matter of example, name person or persons who were the offending parties, but 


even then we have attacked the misdeed or the misconduct and not individuals. 


One of the points to be made quite clear to Mr. Montagu and his friends is that 
under the existing circumstances it is absolutely necessary to criticise the mis- 
demeanours of bureaucrats, though the criticism is far less scathing than that 
common in England. . Our contention will be readily understood if we add 
to our remarks the fact that this pernicious system, which has created and main- 
tains a bureaucracy, turns gentle and amiable Indians into human beings who 
are not lovable. For, take into account the unpopularity of the Indian bureav- 
erats; they are not fully trusted or looked up to with esteem and regard from the 
hour they enter the magic circle of officialdom. The Indian press is not free 
from attacks on the Indian bureaucrat, and handles him in almost the same 
manner as it handles the white bureaucrat. From personal experience we know 
that something happens to the poor: mortal once he passes through the peculiar 
initiation belonging to the fraternity of the bureaucrats. His point of view is 
changed, his outlook becomes narrow, his humanity undergoes a transformation, 
he is more a machine than aman. We can only trace the metamorphosis to the 
system of which he becomes a mighty sun or a humble planet. . In the 
constitutional changes so much discussed at present will the personal relation of 
the official with Indian society be taken into account? The 9 0 
Scheme, by giving a proper place to the official, both Euro and Indian, has 
solved the difficulty, for, we feel certain, that if the reforms therein advocated are 
granted „ the relation between the members of the ruling caste and those of the 
ruled will become more friendly and harmonious, to the mutual advantage of all. 


dian Press Act 


a | 
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VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


. I. —Fonmox Po.ttics. 


7. In giving a short history of Egypt, the Dravidapatrika, of the 14th 
Nb November, describes how this country, which was 
80 Pe. one of the uncivilized countries before the year 
1882, has now improved in several ways under the agency of the British adminis- 
tration and says:— With all this, there is no peace in Egypt, and there is an 
agitation there for the grant of Home Rule to its people. The Congress which 
was held at Cairo in 1908 wired to the British Prime Minister to recall all the 
Englishmen from Egypt immediately. ‘This will show how much the Englishmen 
are hated in Egypt. Inthe convention which was concluded by the British in 
1887, they have declared that Egypt would be sufficiently improved in 1890 and 
that they could then leave the country. It is now thirty years since this conven- 
tion was concluded. Egypt, which was expected to attain a flourishing condition 
in three years, has not attained it in thirty years. Does this indicate capacity of 
administration on the part of Englishmen? If Egypt has improved now, the- 
British have no reason to remain there. If she has not, she can never do so. So 
the demand of the Egyptian Home Rulers is quite justified. But who would Jike 
to give up a flourishing country and all that isin it? Who has forsaken love of 
land? Whoever might have done it, the westerns have not and the present war 
is a proof of it. ) 
8. The Andhraprakasika, of the 7th November, has the following under this 
heading:—. . The Italian theatre is in a 
p@iable condition. It is learnt that, as Austria 
hopelessly beaten by Italy from the inning threatened Germany that she 
would make separate peace (with the Allies), Germany has sent her troops in 
large numbers to Italy and is routing the Italians completely. When the Italian 
troops retreated, they retreated in order and without loss. They are now 
encamping on the other side of the Tagliamento. Itis feared that the Italians 
may have to leave Udine. There is no doubt that Italy is in a miserable plight, 
but it is mad to suppose that Germany can reduce Italy to the position of Servia 
and Roumania. A huge battle may take place on the lathe of Venice. But Italy 
is sure to win when she has the Allies’ help. 


The Kistnapairika, of the 10th November, says:—The pressure of the 
8 Germans is increasing in Italy. The Italians have 
5 7 + yielded up the region of the Tagleamento and the 
mountains thereabout. They sare marching to the banks of the rivers in the south. 
It is not yet known where they will make their stand. The French and the 
English armies are about to come to this theatre to help the Italians. At the 
instigation of the enemy some of the Italian soldiers have revolted and are desert- 
ing. But arrangements are being made to see that the treachery does not spread. 
The Italian soldiers may probably make a stand on the Plane near Venice. Into 
this region, the English and the French soldiers are pouring day and night. It is 
not known whether the Germans can march so far. As the cold season is setting 
in, it is hoped that they will discontinue going forward. At any rate, the Allies 
are ready to obstruct the advance of the Germans and protect Italy. Some 
Russians in Petrograd are revolting against the Government. We 3 
learn that some Russian soldiers in the Russian theatre are fraternising with 
the Germans. It is not known when the difficulties of Russia will be over. 
M. Kerensky, the Russian leader, will restore peace. 


9. Under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the (ieh ne reports 

2 Mr. Francisco Batistessa (sic), an Italian, to have 

; whe Tigfien retvest, written to the Times of India thus :—Instead of 
getting sympathy and j ustice, from those whom we are sincerely helping we are 


The war. 


DRAVIDAPATRIKA, 
14th Nov. 1917. 


AN DHRAPRAKASIKA, 
Madras, 
7th Nov. 1917. 


KisTsAPATRIKA, 
Masulipatam 
10th Nor. 1917. 


Madras, 
12th Nov. 1917. 


‘no with contempt and arrogance. They must have confidence in us and 
e, Ne They ae not show us favour or kindness. The French papers state 
that, though unfortunately, the Italians have retreated, the loss can be soon 
retrieved. But the papers in cities like London, have begun to write dishonourable 
articles.. . It is an exaggeration to state that the present situation in Italy is 
most regrettable in the history of the present war. At all times in the world, 
greater reverses have appened. We have not seen anywhere else a 
miserable situation like the one in which the English soldiers were killed to the 
last man at the Khurdu Kabul pass, and that attending the retreat of Napoleon 
from Moscow. : 


Sawpap mpad Abhyudaya, of the 13th November, in an article under this 

Amnropars, W heading, writes: — Mr. E. G. Dillon has written 

18th Nov. lei. Russia and the pencodanger. a very thoughtful article on Russia and the peace- 

| danger in the July number of the Fortnightly Review. He is of opinion that the 

hopes placed by the Germans in their submarines and those of our own Govern- 

ment in the efficacy of the blockade can hardly be reckoned any longer among the 

deeisive factors on either side. Both of them are powerful factors of reckless 

destruetion. At the head oi a Central European League, Germany bids fair to 

beceme the mistress of a continental Europe. Whatever may compel Germany 

to do in France or Belgium, nothing can hinder her from acquiring hegemony on 

sthe entire continent. If President Wilson, his Government and his people can be 

induced to fight for the readjustment of the balance of power, if they are able to 

throw the requisite fighting force into the field in time to bring the struggle to a 

‘victorious issue, Victory may be considered to be within the range of ractical 

politics. It is not possible to say whether this can be dene. He thinks 

that a war conducted until 1920 on a scale required by a military deeision might 

bring peace with victory but it would also bring victory with suicide. It is 

doubtful whether President Wilson who holds such strong views in the matter can 

be induced to throw in his lot with the Allies to fight for the readjustment of the 

balance of power. To this should be added the fact that there are ten million 

German people in America, ostensibly with America but in their heart of hearts 

for Germany. Russia has become impotent and is on the high road to suicide. 

The different. provinces of Russia have been trying to become, and some have 

already become, republics. It would be no wonder if, in the fullness of time, 

these provinces become a number of separate States and if the Republic of Russia 

becomes a federal Republic like the United States of America. All these go to 

show that the final victory of the Allies is also a question of extreme optimism 

and the gospel of optimism will, in nine cases out of ten, lead to disappointment 

and danger. ‘The whole of Mr. Dillon’s article is calculated to fill us with a thrill 

of fear and disappointment for the future stability of the world. ‘This need not 

disconcert us. Germany is engaged in an — war. Unrighteous indi- 

viduals and nations are bound to fall in the end, though hel science and 
diplomacy, We may rest assured that justice and righteousness will win. 


Il.—Homs ADMINISTRATION. 


(d) Education. \ 
Yapanzavsouast, 11. The Yadartavachant, of the 19th October, approves of the order issned by 


ie a the Government prohibiting students from taking 

— 17. 9 9 * P 
Rom oe. 10. Students and political rey part in political meetings on the ground that the 
stpdents have not the required knowledge or experience to diseuss politics. 


— ——ĩ 1 12. The Desamata, of the 7th N ovember, says: — On account of the harshness 
70 Nov. 1917. Students and politics of the rulers of the Central Provinces, the position 
| ee e dl 3 the 2 there is very miserable. The order 
rohibiting students from attendin itioal meeti has | Coll 
aad six secondary schools being ol — Ke Lede 


n hud ant. it i 
improbable that such orders would be passed. 11 bea self-government, it 1s 


the 
could not stand against public opinion. ä be passed, they 
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13. The Swadesamitran, of the 9th November. refers to the appointment in Swapeeamrrass, 

| +e: : Bombay of an independent committee to conduct oun Mev 1917. 

ee e * the an examination which will de common to the on We 
Schoo 118 eee é 15 : students now appearing for the Matriculation and sh a 
Sehool Final examinations, and om aig this Presidency those who pass the J 
School Final examination conducted by the Government are denied admission into 
Colleges on the ground that they have not the qualifications required of them by the 
College authorities. The subjects for the school final examination are prescribed 
by the Government, and the boys study them and pase the examination. If after 
this they are said to be wanting in qualifications to take the collegiate course, what 
is it due to their own fault er that in the training undergone by them? We think 
our Government and University would do well to consider the advisability of 
introducing the Bombay scheme even here. 


14. The Hindu Nesan, in its issues of the 10th and 12th November, 88 

a 1 Aduces an article on this subject appearing in the 10th & 12ch Nov. 

Commereial ednention. Vartakamitran of Tanjore of the 27th September 17. 
1917, and abstracted in paragraph 25 of report No. 44 of 1917. 


15. Adverting to the conference that was recently held in the Government "™yu.Nme™ 
An Eitecation Bin. House to informally discuss about the provisions of 12th Nov. 1917. 
. ats ae an Education Bill to be brought up in the ioeal 
Legislative Council for improving the elementary and secondary education in this 
Presideney, the Bindu Nesan, of the Dh November, while appreeiaging the 
invitation of some non-officials also to be present at this conference, expresses its 
opinion that it would have been better if some managers of sehools other than 
missionaries had also been invited to it. | 
16. The Tistnapatrita, of the 10th November, reports Sir Rabindranath ram 
Th 1 5 Tagore to have said: —As education is imparted 10th Nov. 1917. 
© erngduars. through English, it does not spread. If we examine 
the matter carefully English language is the chief obstacle to us. If we deem the 
English language to be our sole refage, education will not go beyond the towns. 
. Can we not clothe western knowledge in our language? ls our language 
inferior to Japanese? The Japanese took the vow to iatroduce the western scien- 
tific knowledge into their colleges, fulfilled it and are enjoying the fruits thereof. 
We do not make bold to say that higher education should be given only through 
our vernaculars. The majority of Indians cannot afford to learn the English ° 
language. Only a few can do so. Should the rest remain in darkness without 
education ? Cannot the Universities do something for those who do not know 
English ? Is such a horrible state of things found in any other coantry then ours? 
. . . It appears to me that the capacity to learn languages is limited in many 
students. If such students are not conversant with the English language, it is 
difficult for them even to the Schoel Final Examination. . . Should the 
students who are not capable of learning this language for some reason or another, 
be for ever excluded by the University authorities? . f the helpless mibhions 
are not given edueation, what is the use of wasting the revenues of the country? 
Is it to keep them in ignorance, that so mueh money is spent? My contention is 
that from the primary classes to the Matriculation examimation, education should 
be imparted sas the medium of two languages, on parallel lines 
The children of the rich may be fed. by the wet nurse, but what objection is there 
to the children of the poor sucking the milk of their motherstotheir fil? . . . 
U the spread of edueation should wait for text books, then trees may as well wait 
for leaves, and rivers, for banks. 1 
17. The Qaums Report, of the t1th November, writes: — The other day a mn Rzrosr, 
Public Educational Conference. Sal Educational Conference was Wer, at 11th Nov. 1917. 
; Government House, the proceedings of which are 
still a secret. We do not wish to criticize the wiedom of such a step, but the 
constitution of the conference, whiek we have only just aseertained, moves us to 
consider, whet: benefit ie likely to acerwé to Mussalmans therefrom. Only two 
Mussalmans one am offierel and the ether a non-official, were invited to this 
conference. The names of these fortumate gentlemen are the Hon’ble Khan 
Bahadur Muhammad Asiz-ud-din Husa Sahib, Collector of Madras, and han 
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Bahadur Ahmad Thambi Marakkayar Sahib, Member of the Legislative Council. 
We do not question their personal: charms, ability, or experience, but the question 
is why instead of these two gentlemen, Mussalmans, whose educational ideals are 
known to their co-religionists and who have already represented and served them 
in educational matters, were not nominated. Khan Bahadur Muhammad Aziz- 
ud-din Husain Sahib bas been away from Madras for a long time. He has only 
quite recently returned and is just reviving the s thy and attachment whic 
he has naturally for the capital of the Presidency. He probably realises that it is 
not the Madras of his magisterial days and that the national educational problem 
has passed the preliminary stage. Similarly, Khan Bahadur Marakkayar Sahib 
lives in Negapatam, and the society in which he moves is totally different from 
that of the generality of the Mussalmans in Madras, besides so far he has not 
taken a prominent part in the matter of Muhammadan education. It is probable 
that Khan Bahadur Muhammad Aziz-ud-din Sahib may have been nominated as 
an ex-officio member, but the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Abdar Rahim Sahib and Khan 
Bahadur Muhammad Bazulla Sahib could have been similar! nominated. These 
two gentlemen have taken a keen interest in the question of the education of the 
community. ‘They have helped the Mussalmans in many ways, and because of 
their practically permanent residence in Madras they have acquired an intelligent 
grasp of the aims and aspirations of the community. The community on its part 
wholeheartedly trusts them. 


The Hon’ble Yakoob Hasan had also a better claim as a non-official than the 
Hon’ble Marikkayar, inasmuch as he has already taken a leading part in the 
matter of Muhammadan education. In all fairness his educational knowledge 
and experience were more worthy of consideration. We do not understand how 
the Government ignored the claims of these three influential Mussalmans. II 
there were any special grounds of expediency for doing so, we have no desire to 
discuss the matter any further. If, however, there were none, we have reason to 
be surprised. The Government has acted in a manner altogether unexpected. 


God grant that the outcome may be favourable to Mussalman claims! This is 
what we hope for from God. 


J) Land Revenue and Settlement. 


SwaDEsHABHIMAR }, 


18. In a leading article urging the undesirability of assigning waste lands of 
ty of assigning 
. e communal use to private individuals on darkhast, 
Kauaa South the Swadeshabhimani, of the 9th November, says: — 
c 5 If the Government should assert that these waste 
lands belong to them and that the people have no right to their use, it is difficult 
to see how the latter who have been depending upon these lands from time im- 
memorial for grazing cattle and obtaining leaf manure, fuel, etc., for agricultural 
purposes can possibly go on with their work of cultivation without them. The 
system of giving away darkhast lands which were being used for communal 
purposes from time out of mind is therefore a serious transgression of the rights of 
the people. It is difficult to see how this mode of depriving the cultivators of 
their simple existing agricultural facilities is consistent with the efforts of the 
Government to improve agriculture by means of exhibitions, conferences, etc. 
The hardship caused by this deprivation of leaf, fuel, etc., is so great that man 
of the poor people unable to subsist on agricultural work migrate to the hills = | 
plantations for coolie work. It will thus be evident that it is imperative from the 
stand-point of public good to restrict the assignment of waste lands available on 
darkhast. It might be said that the Government will thereby lose a source of 
help to the poor homeless and depressed classes. It is on this ground that the (s0 
called) Charitable institutions’ are able to obtain these lands. Their motive is 
no doubt laudable and just to all appearance. It is true that some of the institu- 
tions do Justify their title. But we regret to observe that the charitable intentions 
R of many an institution which has obtained lands on darkhast are seldom seen to be 
carried into practiee. Some of the institutions tender their darkhast, use their 


influence and take possession of lands existing for unal 
for the settlement of homeless : wong ; : ‘i 
not difficult to see how f peop’e; but once these lands are in their hold, it is 
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said to be intended. We refrain from indicating particular instances lest we 
should be guilty of holding up others to ridicule, but we must observe that it is 
also unnecessary to give examples when we have such glaring instances of this 
before our very eyes in the Mangalore taluk itself. We have no quarrel with 
these refined beings. All that we wish to point out is that once these hands avail- 
able for darkhast go into the grip of these “ Charitable institutions ”, there is no 
hope of the people ever benefiting by them. Why should these institutions not 
use their own funds and buy 2 er ands? With the exception of the Depressed 
Classes Mission, there is hardly any institution which styles itself “ charitable” 
whether Indian or foreign which has no funds of its own. We wonder why these 
bodies under the guise of charity should thus selfishly seek to deprive the people 
of their agricultural facilities by dispossessing them of their communal lands. 


(kh) Railways. 


19. The Vartakamitran, of the 11th October, writes:—When railways were 
3 first laid in India, the Government guaranteed to 
ener the companies, which laid them, 5 per cent interest 
on the capital invested by them, and the Government of India have till now paid 
nearly sixty crores of * 22 to these companies by way of compensation for the 
loss sustained by them by 
have been a loss to the Government of India, as railway companies seem to have 
attempted to show always a loss account, ever since the Government of India 
guaranteed interest. But the Government do not seem to have suffered any loss 
from the railways managed by themselves. On the other hand, brag have been 
quite profitable. So it is the opinion of the Indian economists that foreign com- 
nies should be prevented from taking leases of Government railways. It cannot 
said that sufficient capital will not be available in India for managing railway 
companies. It will not be a great task if the people take even a fourth of the 
efforts they put forth for collecting money for the War Funds. Foreign companies 
care only for their own profits and, as again all the high appointments in the 
railways are given only to the Europeans, the Indians are deprived not only of 
the salaries paid to these people, but also of the administrative expefience gained 
by them. Moreover, if the Government take over the management of the railways, 
the profits now made by the companies will go to the Government and the latter 
may then reduce the burden of taxation on the people in a way. They can also 
reduce the railway fares and remove the grievances of the third-class passengers. 


20. A correspondent, writing from Sengalipuram to the Hindu Nesan, of the 

_  %th November, reports some railway workmen, who 
employees and their fully approved of the reforms suggested in the 

292 — monster petition to Mr. Montagu, to have regretted 
their inability to sign the petition, as their superior railway official had prohibited 
their doing so without his permission, and questions the right of the railway 
officials to impose undue restrictions upon their employees expressing their 
opinions freely in matters other than those pertaining to their department. 


(j) Salt and Abkari. 


21. In reviewing the report on the working of the Salt department during 
1 1916-17, the Kerala Sanchari, of the 14th November, 
ö repet of the qeplores the increase in the number of resignations 
epartment. of officers in the department, which, in its opinion, 
could be reduced to a minimum only by a decrease in departmental punishments, 
by the offer of attractive salaries and by a change in the attitude of some of the 
higher officers towards their subordinates. - 


(4) General. 8 
22. In an article dwelling upon the deterioration of sugar industry in Indis 
ang the Vartakamitran; of the 11th October, refers 10 


* a the internal evidence available in Tamil classics 
that sugar-cane cultivation was in a very flourishing condition in this country ig 


way of interest. For a long time, railways in India 
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ancient days, and observes—In old European works they liave described sugar as 
the“ sweet salt” of India and the sugar-cane treacle as bamboo honey”. It 
may surprise many to learn that Europeans of those days were 80 ignorant. But 
what will surprise wise men more is chat such ignorant men have improved in 
intelligened and have been in a position to take over our industry and Fabr. sugar 
to us in enormous quantities, while we are in the pitiable condition of shamelessly 
getting the sugar, which was once manufactured by us, from foreigners. Statis- 
tics relating to Indian agriculture show that cultivation of gag began to go 
down in India only after the Englishmen gained a control over the country. 
When other nations are doing their utmost to improve education and industries, 
and do other useful things to the people in the countries ander their charge, it is 
really our misfortune that our Government do not pay any attention to this. It 
is a harder task to revive a ruined industry than to start a fresh one. In the case 
of an industry which has died, it is quite natural that the workmen who have 
once suffered therefrom are not bold enough to try, of their own accord, to revive 
the same. It is the duty of the Government in such a case to take this trouble in 
the interests of the country. There are Agricultural Departments io India in 
every province. But there is no one to check their work. If there is an associa- 
tion in each province to whom the Director of 5 will have to answer 


be no room for the gradual 
deterioration of agriculture in the country. 


23. Ad verting to tb; recent order of the Madras Government promulgating 
a scheme under which Honorary Assistant Regis 
trars of Co-operative Societies will be appointed, 
N. i provided they are prepared to serve on probation 
for three months at their own expense, the Vartatamitran, of the 11th October, 
doubts whether any one will come forward to take up this work, and adds— 
There are very few among the people who have a thorough idea of co-operation. 
We doubt if many of the Inspectors in the Co-operative department and those 
who run co-operative societies have a correct idea of this word. If they have, a 
Jarge number of co-operative industrial concerns should doubtless have been 


Honorary Assistant Registrars 
of Co-operative Societies. 


started in this country as co-operative societies have been. We have to conclude 


that the present offer of tha Government to take non-officials also to work in this 
department has been made only with the idea that they can call upon the Indians 
to work without any salary and when no one comes forward they can accuse the 
people of not taking public work even when offered to.them. We would suggest 
that subsistence and travelling allowances at least should be paid to honorary 
workers, in which case mafy educated people will be ready to take up this work. 


24. Anent the order recently passed by the Government that owners of mines 
should not transfer them to any one except the 
British, the Vartakamitran, of the 11th October, 
says: This restriction is indeed necessary. But it would have been better if the 
order had declared that only Indians and the companies organized by them can 
work mines in India. When the Europeans, who settled in South Africa, claim 
that country to be theirs and prevent the Indians getting into it other than as 
coolies and deny all privileges even to the people of Africa, how can the empower- 
ing of foreigners to work the mines in India be justified ? Our benign Government 
have done well now at least to declare that others than themselves cannot carry 


on this industry in India. We await the day wl is privi 
be enjoyed by the Indians themselves. n Sele privilege oe 


25. The Swadesamitran, of the 7th November, expresses the opinion that the 
Abe Muslims interned.t news conveyed in the message of Mrs. Annie 


i Besant to New India of her i i i th 
Viceroy regarding the release of Messrs. + ly Ali — — od 


to cause great disappointment and surprise to its readers and observes :—Accord- 
ing — Mrs. Begant's message, the Government of India seem to * to the 

* K conclusion that, considering the present stage of the war with Turkey 
and their onerous responsibilities at this junctute, it will not be a desirable 
measure to release the Muslim brothers. The Government are bound to communi- 
cate to the public the grounds on which they have come to this conclusion; for it 
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can be safely presumed that they had not this opinion at the time when the release 
of Mrs. Besant was, thought of. In replying to the question of the Hon’ble Mr. Jin- 
nah on the 5th of September last regarding the release of Mrs. Besant, the Govern- 
ment voluntarily madea statement that they were ready to release other persons too 
than Mrs. Besant who have been interned under the Defenee of India Act for con- 
ducting a violent political agitation, on their giving an assurance that they would not 
indulge in such agitation. There was a supplemental question by the same member 
whether the Government intended considering the case of Messrs. Muhammad Ali 
and Shaukat Ali, and it was stated in reply by Sir William Vincent that the case 
was already under the consideration of the Government. 80, it is clear that on 
that date no decision had been come to by the Government of India, either 
unanimously or by a majority, about these two brothers; nor was it stated then 
that there was, in addition to political considerations, a matter connected with 
the war, which might alter the opinion of the Government, as far as these two 
Muhammadan brothers were concerned. Moreover, when the ‘Government 
promised to consider their case, every one took it to mean that they agreed to 
follow the same procedure in the case of these two brothers as was adopted in the 
case of Mrs. Besant, whether their internment had a political or a military signi- 
ficance. So the whole of India anxiously awaited that the Government of India 
would carry out their proniise after getting the required assurance from the 
interned, and the Government cannot be unaware of this. Even when it 
was subsequently learnt that the Government had sent a police official to the 
interned to get their signature in an undertaking, it could not be suspected that 
the Government entertained the suspicion they now avow. It was the opinion 
of all that, if the interned had signed the undertaking immediately without 
demanding any changes in it, they would have been released forthwith. Hence, 
when subsequently the Government refused to release them on the ground that 
they evinced sympathy with the enemy, both the Hindus and the Muhammadans 
believed that, if the Government could be convinced of the said sympathy of the 
interned being no more than religious and of their readiness to fight on behalf of 
their Emperor, the attitude of the Government could be changed and the release 
brought about. Nothing has happened to the knowledge. of the people during 
the internment of these brothers to. make the Government change their original 
view. So we cannot say that, in consideration of the excitement created by this 
matter throughout the country, the Government have given a satisfactory expla- 
nation fur not releasing the interned. We will repeat that, in view of the 
agitation that may crop up in the country about their release, the wisest policy 
on the part of the Government will be to continue their full-confidence in the 
Muhammadans of this country and release the two brothers. 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 10th November, says:—The people are grow- 
1 ing more obstinate in demanding the release of the 

9 mmadaus. interned Muhammadans. The delay in releasing 
them has been a source of disappointment. . . It will be well for the meeting 
that is to be held in the Gokhale Hall for considering this matter to endeavour to 
get pardon for all political offenders. It is not a characteristic of noble men to 
— for only influential persons and to sleep over the case of others. 


The Axdhrapatrika, of the 9th November, publishes a note about the 
announcement of Mrs. Annie Besant that a society 

Internmont of Messrs. Maham- js formed for collecting funds for conducting a case 
mad Ali and Shaukat Ali. in the Indian Courts regarding the internment of 
Messrs. Muhammad Ali and Shaukat Ali, and that the petition prepared on behalf 
of Mrs. Besant has been sent to one of the relatives of the interned brothers. 7 


26. The. Swadesamitran, of 15 7th 2 reports * saute of ented 

| „ to have taken exception to the Persian Consul in 

The status of Consuls in India. Iz dras having presided at a meeting of the 

Muhammadans, and expressed an opinion against the grant of Home Rule to India 

and to have observed as follows: Can a Consul of a neutral country interfere in 

the internal affairs of India, and has he the right of speaking on q matter concern- 

ing the Indian Muhammadans? The Consul of a, neutral country may today speak 

in favour, of the Government ; but tomorrow he may talk differently. Therefore 
it will be desirable to prevent the Consuls from ever interfering in politics.“ 
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27. The Swadesamitran, of the 7th November, publishes a communicatioy 
from a correspondent in Trichinopoly giving a brief 
Boyoott of foreign goods. report of a lecture delivered by Tiruppur Varads. 
rajulu Nayudu there on the visit of Mr. Montagu to India, in which the following 
sbservations occur :—The agitation carried on by some Anglo-Indian merchants 
ives room to the apprehension whether, in spite of the announcement of the 
ecretarv of State for India that the necessary reforms will be introduced in the 
Indian administration, the hardships suffered by Indians may not cease. As all 
the Members of Parliament are elected by foreign merchants, these merchants 
have a great deal of influence. But we have a weapon, which can impair even 
this influence, to which we should resort in this critical juncture. That weapon 
is only that we should not think of foreign goods even in our dreams. 


28. In commenting upon the Administration Report of the Madras Agri. 


| f cultural department for the year 1916-17, the 
The Agricultural department. Hiadu Nesan, of the 7th November, observes:— 


The Government approve of the appreciation of the Director of Agriculture of the 


efforts made by Messrs. Thomas, Paddison and Tottenham to improve the quality 


of cotton in Tinnevelly. There is notbing strange in this. It is quite natural 
for the civilians to praise one another whenever there is an opportunity and that 
even in Government reports. They do not care whether the opportunity is 
suitable or not. The Government are glad to note that the fact of new agri- 
cultural methods demonstrated in the Government farms being followed by other 
people also is a direct proof of the regard which the people have come to have for 
the Agricultural Department. Let the Government be satisfied with this. ‘They 
should also try to get the agricultaral experts required for their department 
through their Agricultural College and make the work of the department more 
useful to the people. 


29. In the course of a leader under this heading, the Dravidan, of the 7th 
Ww ¢ woliticsl acitet; November, questions the wisdom of Mr. Gandhi in 
capone or Poltiest a8rtation. suggesting the presentation of a monster petition 
to Mr. Montage on the reforms to be introduced in India on the ground that what 
succeeded in South Africa may not sicceed in this country, owing to the many 
differences that exist between the two countries, and remarks :—Leaving this 
alone, it is now clear that the Brahman Home Rulers are adopting several devices 
for getting signatures to this petition. Some of the misrepresentations made by 
these Brahmans in carrying out this work are as follow: 


(i) If Home Rule is granted to India, taxes will be abolished or at least 
reduced much. The English rulers are blindly levying heavy taxes. When poor 
people are having a hard time of it here, they are carrying away all money to 
England for others’ enjoyment. | 


(ii) The Indians are being treated as sl J thn Qual taini 
India only for their own estan § Fhe. and the soreigners are retaining 


(111) The Englishmen are incurring enormous expenditure on the annual 
exodus of the Provincial Governments to the hills and oy India Office and 
purposely spoiling the education of the country. | 


These and other misre resentations are made by the Brahmans and they also 
say that many existing evils will disappear by the establishment of Home Rule. 
It is quite certain that if Home Rule is granted, the avaricious Brahmans will 
8 all taxes and ruin the country. The existing prosperity is due only 
405 1 = — L 80 1 not our brethren be 1 by the words of the 

30. The Var ta ſtami tram of the 18th October, reſers to the enquiry set on foot 

The co-operative movement, by the Mysore Darbar to ascertain the extent to 
eee eee y- 8 people in that State have been benefited 
— of conduotine o ent invites the attention of the Government to the 


lar enquiry in every district in this Presidency. 
r 31. The Pandiyanesan, of the — ri a yet reproduces pho of the 
edical facilities in the Comments of the Swadesamitran and Lokopakari, of 
Madras Presidency. Bead the 26th and 29th October, ede cade this 
2 heading regarding the inadequacy of the existing 


* 
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hospitals and the number of doctors to meet the medical wants of the people and 
the desirability of the Government developing the Ayurvedic and other indigenous 
systems of medicine, in which the ordinary Indian has a greater faith than in the 
English system, which are abstracted in paragraph 41 of Report No. 44 of 1917. 
32. The ‘Swadesamitran, 3 the 8th November, writes: — We need not say 
n that many existing impediments will have to be 
* condition nnn, removed, if the industries and trade of India can 
ö eed improve. First of all, facilities should be provided 
for industrial education and training. Next, capital is required for establishing 
industrial factories and 8 on trade. Lastly the support of the Government 
is also necessary to provide industrial facilities and protect trade. The main 
reason why many industries started in the country from time to time on account 
of the swadeshi enthusiasm failed is that they were begun by men having 
experience of modern industrial methods. For an industry to thrive, the middle- 
man, who serves to introduce the manufactured articles into the market, is also 
necessary and this class has not yet appeared in India. Moreover, owners of 
factories in India should be able to withstand foreign competition, if they are to 
find a sale for their goods. Industrial banks are also necessary to render pecuniary 
aid to the industries in the country. If such banks are established in India, the 
main impediment in the way of her industrial advancement will be removed. 
Everyone will, therefore, be glad to hear of the proposal of Tata & Co. to 
establish such a bank in this country. We cannot dwell upon the advantages of 
this bank until we get full details about it. But we learn that some Englishmen 
are going to assist the bank and we would like to know the nature of their con- 
nection with it. It is a matter for consideration whether it will be desirable to 
give them a position in new industries which will make it possible for them to 
impose restrictions in the matter of carrying on these industries. It is on 
account of the great influence that the Englishmen have in almost all important 
industries that our people are not able to raise their heads. It is, therefore, the 
opinion of several that these Englishmen should not be allowed to have an inordi- 
nate influence at least in the industries to be newly started. So, if without 
careful consideration, Tata & Co. start an industrial bank, with the support of 
the foreigners, it will only lead to our retrogression and not progress. 


33. The Hindu Nesan, of the 8th November, reproduces in Tamil the 

comments on this subject of the Dravida Patrika, of 

In Mr. Montagu and the Anglo- the 7th idem, referred to in paragraph 34 of Report 
9 No. 45 of 1917. : 


34. Referring to this visit, the Dravidan of the 8th November, remarks that 
as even some Europeans, who have been in India 
for a very long time, have found it very difficult 
to understand the real condition of affairs in this country, it will be a hard task 
for Mr. Montagu to do so within the short period of his stay here and ap to 
the Non-Brahmans to be on the alert to meet in time the wily ‘efforts that may be 
made by the Brahmans, who will try to gain their end by hook or by crook with 
the aid of some Non-Brahmans, who are playing to their tune, and to apprise Mr. 
Montagu of how the Non-Brahmans have been kept for long without any privileges 
in a down-trodden cundition by these Brahmans. 


The Swadesamitran, of the {th November, extends on behalf of the Tamilians 
of South India a hearty welcome to Mr. Montagu, who goes here with a sincere 
love and sympathy for his fellow subjects of the Empire, and observes :—Mr. 
Montagu belongs to the Jewish community, to which belonged Jesus Christ, 
and which after having been persecuted in every country by despotic rulers, 
sought refuge several centuries ago in the English country known for its liberty. 
So he should have a clear knowledge of how the ruling races have been woundi 


the feelings of the community generation after generation by treating them wi 


— and insulting them. It is true that Mr. Montagu has evinced much 
sympathy for our aspirations. It is true again that the statements already made 
by him and the lectures delivered by him support our demands and that our people 
have often had definite asdurances in this matter. But it has been the experi 


of this poor country that promises made from time to time on political matters 
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proved to be no more than empty words, if they are not fulfilled immediately. 


All people, both literate and illiterate, are now aware of how the assurances of the 
Government from the time of the Parliamentary statutes of 1833 up to the recent 
promises of several ministers‘ after the proclamation of Queen Victoria have been 
of no avail on account of the want of liberty on the part of the Indians. Mr. 
Montagu knows the ‘real reasons why the popular influence did not thus prevail 
and he has dwelt upon them beautifully during the debate on the Mesopotamia 
Report in Parliament. It may, therefore, be stated that we need not lay stress 
upon them. But it is necessary to point out the severity with which the 
Anglo-Indians are openly insulting Mr. Montagu and objecting to his carryi 
out the laudable purpose of his visit. We would also request him to note 
the attitude of several officials who, as far as we know, are actively bringing out 
obstacles and impediments which * up in secret, exaggerating vain discussions 
and differences and attempting to advance spurious objections secratly. Unless 
he sifts all these things and sees that he is not influenced by them, it will be ver 
difficult to secure in the end suitable Home Rule reforms for this country. It is, 
therefore, our fervent prayer that the efforts of the Secretary of State for India, 
the Government of India and the Indian leaders may succeed without any such 
impediment and secure the welfare of the country. 


Adverting to the same subject, the Hindu Nesan, of the 9th November, says :— 
The statement of the Anglo-Indians that the proposed visit of the Secretary of 
State for India would prove to be a day-dream has after all been belied. He has 
today landed in Bombay in spite of the insults heaped upon him by the Anglo- 
Indians May the visit of Mr. Montagu, who sympathises with the Indians and their 
aspirations and who has come here to know their opinions about political reforms, 
prove to be a happy one! May the moment of his setting foot on this land of 


Barata prove to be an auspicious one indicative of numerous coming benefits for 
India. 


The Hindu Nesan, of the 10th November, refers to the party accompanying 
Mr. Montagu and observes that the very fact that it includes Lord Donoughmore 
and Mr. Roberts who have a ripe experience of Parliament and command its esteem, 
Sir William Duke with liberal views and Mr. Seton, who has made a fair reputa- 
tion in the Home Civil Service, is sufficient to prove that Mr. Montagu will 
ascertain the views of all people without giving room for any partiality. 


The Lokopakari, of the 12th November, welcomes Mr. Montagu to India 


Mr. Montague vidi. with the conviction that his visit will prove 


: beneficial to her and appeals to all classes in India 
to impress upon him that the main grievance of the Indians is that the several 


Parliamentary statutes, that the Indians should have equal privileges with the 
other subjects of the empire, have not been given effect to on account of the 
Indians not having sufficient powers in the Indian administration and that 
therefore the necessary reforms should be introduced to make the Indians enjoy 
all the privileges of the British Colonies. 

The same paper refers in another article to the statement of the Anglo- 


Indians, that Mr. Montagu will never perhaps come to India, having been falsified 
and appeals to them t 


o realise that the demand of the Indians for Home Rule, 
which has been by the way strengthened by the agitation of Anglo-Indians 
against it, is not intended to injure the Anglo-Indians in any way, and to make 
the task of the Secretary of State easy by joining with the other communities in 
— 1 propose such concessions as will bring about the advancement of the 


1 Prapanchamitran, of the 13th N ovember, reproduces both the above 


Referring to the news of the arrival of Mr. Montagu at Bombay, the 

Mr. Montagu’s visit. Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 13th November, writes: 
e eee, —The articles writton by Sir Valentine Chirol and 
to mak nes on Mr. Montagu’s visit go to show that he is coming in order 
a 2 8 study of the situation in India, by discussing aduninistrative 
to Wee codion as woll as Anglo-Indian leaders and to arrive at some conclu- 
thinking, would promote the interests of the rulers as 
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well as the ruled. The Indians will be sure to welcome all just changes. Anglo- 
Indian writers seem to suggest that they want unrestrained liberty. The Anglo- 
Indians will thereby be only setting an example for the Indians to follow. It is 
to be hoped that Mr. Montagu, the British Government, the British Parliament 
and the British public will ensure that this shall not be so. 


The Swadeshabhimani, of the 9th November, writes:—If there is no tit for 
. tat, then it means that one side is weak. We are 
5 8 i glad to observe however that the Indian nation of 
late has been able to meet every reply with a rejoinder. Big authorities threatened 
us with the words that we must put the idea of self-government out of our minds 
and they interned the leaders of the movement. But popular protests grew in 
strength in all quarters and the authorities naturally had to withdraw their words 
as well as their hands. Now a new problem has cropped up. Mr. Montagu 
during his stay in India will have none of his high powers. He will not utter a 
syllable. Neither the Local Governments nor the non official Europeans will 
entertain him at social parties. Mr. Montagu will come and go like an interned 
person. Thisis the kind of picture drawn by the Anglo-Indians blinded by 
selfishness both here and England. We must say that the non-official European 
community here and its elders--the Tory party—iu England reached their 
height of selfishness when they threatened to accord such treatment to such an 
exalted officer of the Indian Government as Mr. Montagu. It is again the turn of 
the Indians to meet them with a rejoinder. That is why Sir Subrahmanya Ayyar 
condemned this movement in such strong terms and cabled to the Prime Minister 
that the object of Mr. Montagu’s visit will be defeated if he is not endowed with 
full authority. Weare glad to observe in this connection that our officials as 
well as the members of the European community are now and then giving the 
Indian nation excellent opportunities of learning how to carry on constitutional 
agitation. India must be thankful for this kind of education which she is able 
to get. 
35. The Dravidan, of the 8th November, reproduces in Tamil a further 
N ortion of the presidential address delivered at this 
The Pulivendla Non-Brahman 3 and referred to in paragraph 63 of 
Conference. Report No. 45 of 1917. 


The same paper of the 10th November, reproduces in Tamil the concluding 
portion of the above address, the resolutions passed at this Conference and its 
proceedings thereafter as published in the Justice of the 6th idem. 


36. The Hindu Nesan, of the 10th November, comments as follows on the 
Administration Report of the Madras Department 
of Industries for the year 1916-17:—The fact that 
the Government have quietly recorded this report without expressing any opinion 
thereon makes us presume that the Government found nothing in the work of the 
Department to deserve special praise at their hands. ‘The report shows that while 
the expenditure of the Department in the year under review was about two and a 
half lakhs of rupees, its income during the year was not more than Rs. 19,000. 


Department of Ivdustries. 


From this it is clear that it has been working at a loss. Properly speaking, there 


cannot be any better opportunity than this period of war to improve the industries 
of the country, and yet the Department of Industries has not done much in this 
direction. The main reason for this is the difficulty in getting industrial experts 
to demonstrate the working of new industries and the required machinery for 
running such industries. Unless these two are secured, much benefit cannot be 
derived from this Department whatever may be its n eee 
The paper then details the efforts made by the Department to improve the 
manufacture of pencils in this Presidency and adds that hundreds and thousands 
of paper and pencil factories are required in India. 
37. The Yadartavachant, of the 25th September, condemns the action of the 
Madras Mail in raising a hue and cry against the 
The Madras Mail and the Government for having listened to the unanimous 
present situation. rayer of tlie Indians and released Mrs. Besant and 
others and suggests that, as the attacks of this paper amount to sedition and tend 
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to create discord between Europeans and Indians, it should be directed to furnish 
security under the Press Act, and its Editor interned. These comments were 
reproduced in the Hindu Nesan, of the 1st October, and abstracted in paragraph 
59 of Report No. 40 of i917. 


38. The Mahavikata Dutan, of the 10th November, reproduces from the 
Swadesamitran, of the 2nd idem, the Tamil version 
of the proceedings of an Anglo-Indian meeting held 
in London, under the presidency of Lord Sydenham, appearing therein and 
referred to in paragraph 46 of Report No. 45 of 1917. 


39. The Catholic Nesan, for August, September and October, takes exception 

| to a security of Rs. 500 having been demanded 
Demand of security for the from its Editor evidently relying upon the mis- 
Catholic Nesan. representations made to the authorities about it 
and adds :—Our readers as well as the Government should know that we have 


The Auglo-Indian agitation. 


nothing to do with politics. It is really regre‘table that, knowing the faithful 


loyalty of the Indian Catholics, our Government should have taken this ste 

listening to the spiteful tale of one or two persons. As we do not want to disobey 
the Government, we have paid the security and begun to publish the paper again. 
Whatever our enemies may do, we are not going to give up the good work we 


have undertaken. We have decided to conduct the paper more zealously than 
before. 


40. The Catholic Nesan, for August, September and October, elsewhere 
refers to a circular letter said to have been addressed 
Diwan Bahadur L. D. yp 1 by Diwan Bahadur L. D. Swamikannu Pillai a 
—— V fell the Indien tow days before the general meeting of the Indian 
— RA Catholic Association to the members thereof, who 
are Government officials, warning them against taking part in a political agitation 
against the Government and threatening them that, if they did not heed his 
warning, he would himself have to report against them to the Government, and 
remarks :—'l'here are none in this Association who are carrying on an agitation 
against the Government. Perhaps Mr. Pillai means by the word ‘‘ agitation ” the 
confusion that now prevails on account of a difference of opinion among the 
members. It is for Mr. Pillai himself to say how the rupture between two parties 
in a public work can be termed political agitation. The Indian Catholic Associa- 
tion has not dabbled in politics till now and will not do so. So, we are not in a 
position to understand the new interpretation given to the object of the Asssocia- 
tion by Mr. Pillai. Moreover, we have not heard till now of highly placed 
officials like Mr. Pillai having threatened other officials of his community by 
means of such secret letter. Has he done this under the impression that on 
account of his eminent position his action can never be wrong? We trust that 
the Government or the members of the Legislative Council will bestow their 
attention on this matter and ascertain the reason for his having acted like this. 


41. The Swadesamttran, of the 7th November, reproduces in Tamil the gist 


of an article under this heading appearing in the 
Government by C. I. D. Bomba Chronicle and published in the New India of 
the 8th idem. 


42. In the course of a leader on this subject the Vaisyamitran, of the 5th 


1 November, reproduces the comments of the Pandya 


_ Nesan, of the 29th October, on the same subject 
which have been abstracted in paragraph 68 of Report No. 45 of 1917. 


43. The Dravidan, of the 12th November, reproduces in Tamil the presidential 


1 , address of Rao Bahadur P. Tyagaraya Chettiyar 
ites te leaders’ at this conference, which appears in extenso in 
. Justice of the same date. ) 

The Swadesamitran, of the 12th November, gives in Tamil an abstract of the 
above address and comments on it as follows: — In the first portion of the address 
Mr. Chettiyar vents his wrath against the Brahmans who demand Home Rule and 
in the latter he too demands Home Rule. He says that he cannot understand 


e | : 7 


how those who are demanding only the gradual introduction of reforms suddenly 

pray for complete Home Rule. Evidently he does not see that the Congress is 

now 1 only one or two reforms which will’ form the first step towards 

Home Rule. He repeats the old complaint of the Anglo-Indians that we are demand- 

ing Home Rule as a reward for the help rendered by us for the war. He has not 

noted the auswer of the Congress League party for this that we are demanding 

only the fulfilment of a promise made in Parliament that, as the war has dispelled 

the want of confidence in us on the part of the authorities, they are prepared to 

give us some powers. Mr. Chettiyar utters an untruth when he says that the 

Brahmans have not assisted the Government with men and money. In places 

where the Brahmans were allowed to enlist in the army, they did not hesitate to 

do so and the United Provinces can be quoted as an instance in point. If the 

Brahmans have not enlisted in the army in this Presidency, the Government are 

themselves responsible for it. As for the help rendered by the Brahmans in 

money, an examination of the Government accounts will show that the statement 

of Mr. Chettiyar is wrong. He admits that the progress of local self-government 

has for some reasons been impeded. The Brahmans now demand reforms which 

will be the basis for Home Rule only to prevent such impediments occurring 

again. Mr. Chettiyar dwells upon the necessity for primary education. Does 1 
he not know that when a Brahman brought forward a bill in the Imperial 
Legislative Council some years ago to enable all people to have the benefit of 
primary education, the Government rejected it on the ground of want of funds? 
How can he say that this excuse will not be repeated again? If, as is demanded 
by the Congress and the Muslim League, the control of funds is in the hands of 
popular representatives, will they not be in a position to incur sufficient 
expenditure for the education of children? Mr. Chettiyar suggests, as if it were 
a new proposal of his, that the people should without going to courts settle their 
disputes by means of panchayats. Mr. Chettiyar should have had a personal 
knowledge of the „ of the Brahmans and others for many years to 
introduce a law on this subject at meetings of the Legislative Council at which he 
himself was present, having proved futile. He does not evidently realise that, 
unless the number of popular representatives in the Legislative Council is increased, 
as is demanded by the Congress and the Muslim League, the desire of the people to 
settle disputes by means of panchayats may after all prove to be a day dream. 
Lastly, he consoles the men of his party with the statement that the time of 
acquisition of Home Rule by them is not far off. What else do the Home Rulers 
say? No one demands Home Rule and complete powers immediately. We ask 
only that the foundation for it should be laid. But there is one difference 
between our request and his. We demand Home Rule for all people, be they 


Brahmans or non-Brahmans. Mr. Chettiyar demands it perhaps for the non-Brah- 
mans alone. 


The Andhrapairika, of the 12th November, says under this heading: — Am- -m, 
Persons like Sir Valentine Chirol, wha were opposed ith Nov. 1917. 

2 paren of non- to the aims of the Indians have *.. their 
—— opinions. But Rao Bahadur P. Tyagaraya Chetti, 
the President of the conference of non-Brahman leaders, holds opinions which are 
more retrograde than the opinions held by these persons formerly. His speech 
reiterates what the unsympathetic Anglo-Indian historians have written. Most of 
the things contained in it have been proved by recent investigations to be untrue. 
Advocates of freedom want greater powers of self-government under the 
British suzeruinty. The country has not made any advancement in education, 
commerce, agriculture and industries, and the Home Rulers say that Home Rule 

is the only remedy for this evil. In his speech on the Mesopotomia Report * 
Mr. Montagu stated that there is no room for progress under the present system 
of the Government. He has said that the present system of administration is 
inflexible, antedeluvian and unsuited to the times, and that if inthe light. of new 
experience, this machine of government, which is a century old, is not reconstructed, 
the British cannot guide the destinies of the Indian Empire in future. From these 
words it is evident that great changes have to be effected in the machinery of the 
Government. Statesmen have found such changes to be necessary not only for 
the advancement of India, but also for the benefit of England, the efficiency of the 
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empi for victory in the war. Doctor Rutherford stated that an in valuable 
sb to ee the empire offered itself in 1914, that the British lost 
++ that if the British statesmen had possessed at least a hundredth part of the 
wisdom which Mr. Campbell Bannerman had, they would have at once given 
complete self-government to India and Egypt, and raised large eras in beth the 
countries to march up to the gates of Constantinople. He said: As stated by 
Mr. Lloyd George, a free people could safely defend their homes. The grant of 
responsible Government is the only charm that can put an end to all social and 
religious animosities. Any delay or neglect in this matter will end in danger. 
The Mesopotamia Report #has opened the gate to self-government. . . 
Dependence upon others is a canker to national greatness and to the splendour of 
noble qualities.’ Doctor Rutherford quotes the following words of Sir John Seely : 
We think that a national Government conducted by the indian people will be 
more beneficial, for though such a Government may be backward in civilization, 
yet it will suit the conditions of the country.” British statesmen like Mr. 
Montagu are doing their best to get an opportunity like the one they lost in 
1914. The readers may think for themselves if, in this matter, the shortsighted 
utterances of Mr. Tyagaraya Chetti are of more use to the efficiency of the empire 
than the words of advice of statesmen like Mr. Montagu and ctor Ruther- 
ford. . It appears strange to Mr. Tyagaraya Chetti that the Indians should 
demand self-government of the Britons, Who have pledged themselves to secure 
independence to all the small States in the world. Mr. T mye Chetti himself 
admitted at the end of his speech that, under the Brita IJ trade, commerce, 
education, etc., had not progressed: and that the old state of things was much 
better. He said:—Our rulers have not thought it fit to give us the education 
that would enable the country to progress in jindustries and commerce. ‘The 
education now given only enables us to be quill-drivers, teachers and pleaders. 
We want scientific education which will be of use in promoting trade and com- 
merce. The Government have to reform their educational policy accordingly.” 
Mr. Chetti has to understand that it is to spread such education in the country 
that the people urge the necessity of a change in the system of Government. 
Self government is the only remedy to set right the defects. Self-govern- 
ment is necessary to make the 12 competent to govern themselves. The 
history of the British Colonies and that of the Philippine Islands bear out this. 
We are at a loss to know why Mr Chetti ignores this truth and vilifies the 
advocates of self-government, especially the Branmans. 


ANDHRAPATRIKA, The Andhrapatrika, of the 12th November, publishes the speech delivered 
OF ogy RE by Rao Bahadur P. Tyagaraya Chetti as President 
* — 83 Conference, of the Non-Brahman Conference held at Bezwada, 
— which contains: When the people are told that 
their taxes will be reduced under self-government, they feel glad and, without any 
thought, affix their signatures to memorials. The Government and Mr. Montagu 
have to note the deceit practised in getting signatures to Mr. Gandhi’s scheme. 
These deceitful practices will become manifest if Mr. Montagu selects one or two 
signatures made in some streets in Madras and ascertain through the Government 

what the signatories understood about the scheme and why they signed it. 
SwapzsaMiTEAn, 44. The Swadesamitran, of the 12th November, echoes the sentiments in the 
Ist Nov. 1917. pais comments of the Hindu Nesan of the 3rd idem on 
nenen ae of denk, this subject, which have been abstracted in para- 

graph 54 of Report No. 45 of 1917. 
„ 45. The Dravidan, of the 9th November, publishes, from the pen of 8 
9th Nov. 1917. 


Home Rale for India. 


Broadway new-line public 
demand of the Brahmans was 
when the attention of the Ki 


the Dravidians acquired the full benefit of E 


ion was 
established in the country by th nglish education and union 


e abolition of caste system. 


— 


— — 
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The Dravidan, of the 12th November, publishes, as reported by a 


correspondent, the proceedings of a non-Brahman meeting held at Kangayam on 
the 4th idem, when one of tite speakers is said to have taken objection to the 
present agitation for Home Bule on the grounds that no country with only four 

er cent of its people being educated had ever acquired self-government and that, 
if India wae granted Home Rule now, tbe administration of the country would be 
in the hands of the educated classes, who are at present only Brahmans, and would 
lead to the oppression of the non-Brahmans. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 12th November, publishes an abstract of the 
proceedings of a meeting held at Nayaniyappan Street, Madras, on the 9th idem 
for the purpose of justifying the grant of Home Rule to India, at which Mr. 
N. Vedachalam Pillai, as president, is reported to have observed that one object 
of those who demand Home Rule is to relieve the present Government of the 

ressure that may be felt by them in having to maintain a large number of 
ndians, who, for want of education and money to make a living, may prove to be 
a heavy drag upon them. 


The Dravida Patrika, of the 14th November, quotes a portion of a letter of 
Sir Valentine Chirol to the London Times advocating the grant of reforms to India 
at the present juncture and observes :—Does not Sir Valentine Chirol’s letter 
show that the mischief of anti-Home Rulers has not told in England? There are 
very few indeed who have the heart to condemn the grant of Home Rule to India 
repeating in the same breath that England has entered into this terrible war only 
to secure the freedom of Belgium and other countries in Europe. Now that the 
vision of even Sir Valentine Chirol, who was one of the most virulent opponents 
of Home Rule, is widening, it is clear that other opponents of Home Rule will not 
make much fuss hereafter. So we see that we can hope for the establishment of 


a system of Government acceptable to the Indian public and responsible to them 
direct. | 


Referring to its previous report of an incident under the heading “ Are 
you a Home Ruler“ (vide report No. 44, article 32 

Home Rule. . ; ; 
ast paragraph) the Satyavadi, of the 13th Novem- 
ber, explains that the report arose from a misunderstanding on the part of the 
student in question who was merely told by the medical officer that his complaint 
was not of a nature that required admission as an in-patient into the hospital. 
The paper finally remarks :—We are glad to announce that our remark that Home 


Rulers were said to have no place in a hospital supported by public funds is 
groundless.” | 


46. The Axdhrapatrita, of the 8th November, reports the Amrita Bazaar 
Patrika to have said—It is not out of kindness or 
out of an intention to allay the agitation in India 
that the London Government have published the new scheme of reforms. To 
maintain their empire is more their object than to. satisfy the Indians. ‘The 
English statesmen have understood that the future welfare of the empire depends 
upon granting Home Rule or self-government to India. This is the reason why 
it has been announced that responsible Government will be introduced into India 
and why Mr. Montagu is coming to India. . . The British had been doing 
hitherto without the help of India. The present war has introduced new condi- 
ttions, and the British need Indian soldiers aud Indian money not only to defeat 
che Germans in the present war but also to save the empire from the fear of the 

nemies in the future. In fact, the whole burden of the empire is in the hands 


India and the empire. 


of the Indians. If therefore the Indians do not now sacrifice their men and. 


money for the protection of the British Empire, Great Britain will fail to prosecute 
the war to a victorious end, and will find herself in trouble even after the war. 
Ii the Indians are not given Home Rule or self-government at an early date, 
they will not like to sacrifice their life and wealth for the protection of the 
empire. 8 
47. The Andhrapatrika, of the 8th November, says: — Of the schemes of 
reforms heretofore announced, only the Congress 
: scheme lays the foundation of self-government and 
paves the way for the goal. It is the duty of the people to give their consent to 
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Sth Nov. 1917. 


on-Brahman Conference of Pulivendla has approved of the scheme 
8 ** ogee nges shows that the non-Brahman community is not opposed 
to national ideals. . . By accepting, in the form of a resolution, the principle 
that the Executive Councils should be under the control of the Legislativ: Coup. 
cils. which is enunciated in the Congress scheme, the Madras Landholder,’ 
Association has expressed its full approval of the demand for self-government, 
The other resolutions followed only the Congress scheme. From this it is plain 
that the words of those who say that the reforms laid down by the Congress aie 
revolutionary and that all but the agitators are opposed to them, are meaningless, 
The answer given by the interned Muhammadans to the Raja of Muham- 
madabad should have dispelled all suspicion. It is strange that Mrs. Besant tries 
to justify the fear of the Government that the sympathy for Turkey which the 
interned Mubammadans have in their hearts may translate itself into action. 
Indians must request the Government to begin a new era by granting pardon not 
only to the interned Muhammadans but to all political offenders. As all should 
equally enjoy the benefit of the reforms, we request the Government to create 
circumstances similar to those created in Ireland. 


ANDERAPATRIKA, 48. The Andhrapatrika, of the 8th November, reports a correspondent to have 
1 3 written: — The Government of Madras have not 
* Saber eee stated what papers they are helping with money. 
If those who will have the privilege of an audience with Mr. Montagu should 
move the matter before him, it would be plain what value should be attached to 

their writings. ‘i 
Arma. 49. The Andhrapatrika, of the Sth November, publishes in Telugu the note 


ares, on page 7 of New India of the 7th November 
— The Indian youths. on the address delivered by Mr. R. M. Statham, 
Principal of the Kumbakönam College, about the Indian youths, their merits and 
their defects. 


50. The Andhrapatrika, of the 10th November, says :—Mr. Montagu has come 
to this country. Self-government is essential for 
the progress of the people, for the stability of the 
empire, for efficiency of administration, and for victory in the war. It is v 
necessary for bringing the rulers and the ruled together in closer bonds of love, 
and for the economic, the industrial, the moral, the administrative and the military 
strength. Self-government is necessary for the glory of England Justice, 
righteousness and even self-interest declare its necessity. Self-government 
cannot but be granted to India in the present circumstances. There is no use 
swimming against the current. Our opponents will do well to realise this truth, 
help the nationalists and not stand in their way. We hope that the Conference 
of the Andhra non-Brahman leaders will, at this juncture, do its duty by giving 
its approval to the Congress scheme of reforms. 


51. The Andhrapatrika, of the 10th November, says :—The endeavours of the 
3 Mail to see that Mr. Montagu does not land in 
She en India have proved a failure. As by the arrival of 


Mr. Montagu, unceasing sorrow has overtaken that paper, the Indians will do well 
to sympathise with it. 


— 52. A correspondent to * Andhs aprakasika, of the 5th November, refers to 

bth Nov. 1917. the oppositi f the Brahmans to the endeavours 
Non-Brak pposition of the 

on-Brabmans = ere of non-Brahmans to establish a Vedic school at 

Vellatur (Guntũr district) and says:—See how these Brahman Home Rulers are 

trying to thwart the educational propaganda of non-Brahmans. We suggest that 


the forthcoming Non-Brahman Conference should request the Government to warn 
the Brahmans against such acts. 


53. The Andhraprakasika, of the 5th November, says:—It is dangerous to 


Separate representation. place any faith in the words of the Home Rulers 
f 5 3 . especially after Mrs. Besant has stated that it is 
impracticable to insert in the — League scheme anything about separate 
representation. We must be on our guard in this matter. There is no limit to 
the deceit practised by the Home Rulers in trying to make Mr. Montagu under- 
stand that the whole of India has approved of ome Rule pro} 
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64. A correspondent to the Andhraprakasika, of the 5th November, invites thé A I r eee, 
Agiripalle Home Rule tiie. attention of the Government to the fact that the sa Hee tet, 
ete a members of the Agiripalle Home Rule League are 

imposing upon the ignorance of the illiterate masses and taking their signatures 

or marks. He says that he asked the illiterate people not to listen to the words 

spoken by those members against the Government, and that if the Government 

should enquire they would find that 94 per cent of those who affixed their marks 

did so without being told as to what they are affixing their marks to. 


55. A correspondent to the Andhraprakasika, of the 5th November, protests e, 
eee against the appointment by the Guntir District sth Nor. 1917. 
| Association of one Paturi Appayya to represent to 
Mr. Montagu the grievances of the non-Brahmans, inasmuch as that gentleman is 
an advocate of Home Rule. The correspondent requests the association to call 


for a meeting of the non-Brahmans to enable the majority of them to select one to 
represent their cause to Mr. Montagu. 


56. A correspondent to the Andhraprakasika, of the 6th November, cites as an a 
„ instance of the wickedness of the advocates of 6th Nov. 1917. 
re e Kulers. Home Rule, the incident in which he was called an 
educated fool by a student for. refusing to sign the memorial suggested by 
Mr. Gandhi and says :—While the tyranny of these cruel men is such even under 
the benign British Raj, can they be controlled if India gets Home Rule? If 
Home Rule is granted at this juncture, there will undoubtedly be bloodshed all 
over India. Those who are after immediate Home Rule should know that their 
lectures would only turn out to be so many cries in the wilderness. . It is 
not proper on the part of the Government to neglect the fact that students also 
are taking part in politics. : 
57. A correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 9th November, writes under n 
this heading as follows:—The United States of om Nov. 1917. 
America took possession of the islands in 1898. . . 
In March 1910 the Americans appointed their civil 
officers in place of a Military Government. Mr. Ravel describes the 
magnanimity of the Americans as follows: It is commendable that the Philip- 
pinese should be granted freedom under the Jone’s Bill. This will prove immensely 
advantageous in the matter of international political development. The 
Americans have, in all their past declarations of independence, proclaimed that 
the people should be governed with their consent. Consistently with this, the 
Americans have now disinterestedly determined to give to the Philippinese complete 
independence. . The like of this we have never heard or seen in any history.” In 
India also, under the Hindu administration, the people as well as the dependent 
States were allowed complete independence. Never did the Emperor interfere 
with the affairs of small kingdoms. The dependent States, one and all, implicitly 
obeyed the Imperial commands. The Indian method of treating the con- 
quered is observed today by the Americans in relation to the Philippinese. Just 
like some of the Anglo-Indians and some of the Hindus seeking official positions, 
who are protesting against the grant of Home Rule to India, there was a republican 
party who were opposed to the grant of immediate self-government. Nevertheless. 
the Americans are giving the Philippinese with the speed of a railway train, the 
ight to manage their affairs * eased and are affording necessary facilities. 
en the Americans occupied the Philippinese all except a few in that country 
were illiterate. But the Americans spent their own money and took many of the 
Philippinese to their country and educated them there. bier’ even gave them 
encouragement by entertaining them in Government offices. I'hus, all the offices 
under their Government passed into the hands of the Philippinese. I represent 
that it is desirable that our Government should also do.the same thing for us. , 
In 1911 one half of the number of tha i Court Judges including the 
Chief Judge was composed of the Philippinese only. Even in Civil Service the 
proportion of the number of the Philippinese employed was 67 per cent and the 
proportion of the Philippinese in Municipal offices was 90 per cent. In every 
department it wag the Philippinese that were most prominent. For the last five} 
years it ths been the Philippinese that formed a i in agen and Provin 
cial services. While the Americans are thus giving the Philippinese complete: 
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independence, the bureaucracy takes us to be mere children and tell us that it is 
not time yet for us to get self-government. They say that even in the municipal 
and the district board affairs we should not exercise complete liberty. It is said 
that even in such small matters we should be subject to their control. We have 
been enjoying happiness under the English Government for the last 175 years, 

And yet it has not been possible for them to make us fit for Home Rule. The 
Americans could, however, ina minute make the Phihppinese steeped in darkness 
their co-partners. In all respects (in the matter of edacation or civilization) the 
Philippinese cannot equal the Indians. When such weak people could obtain all 

rights, that we, who are great by reason of our education, our intelligence, our 

unparalleled martial spirit, should be declared unfit for such rights is ridiculous. 

When the Philippinese could become capable under the American Government, 

what is the reason that we Indians should fail to become so under the British 

Government which is a fountain of all facilities? The cause ‘of all this is the 

difference in the methods of administration. I, therefore, wish that the British 

Government, who have taken a vow to protect the good and to punish the wicked 

and to further the cause of human liberty, may adopt the American system of 

administration. i es : 


58. The Andhrapatrika, of the 9th November, in its leader under this heading, 

: | writes :—‘* We heartily welcome Mr. Montagu on 
Welcome to Mr. Montagu. behalf of the Indians. Mrs. Besant only 
discovered the desire for freedom inspired by the war ideals, and did not create 
it. She gave shape to that intense ‘desire and fanned it into a flame. Repression, 
instead of quenching it, has only fanned it into a blaze. The avthorities directed 
their attention to India. They understood that the unrest that had spread in 
India was only in consonance with the time spirit. The Mesopotomian Commis- 
sion’s report has made it clear that the present system of Government is not 
suited to the present conditions. All statesmen immediately opened their eyes. 
They understood that the administration of the country by the bureaucracy which 
gained a name for efficiency was not able either to give satisfaction to the people 
or to make the administration efficient. Statesmen are of opinion today that it is 
necessary to make the empire more consolidated. Unless the empire gains in 
solidarity, it cannot be possible for people of ll parts to make a united attempt 
to gain a victory when such critical times present themselves. To secure such 
a condition the various parts of the empire should bear equal responsibility and 
to make them bear such responsibility equal rights shall also have to be granted. 
If India is to co-operate in working for'the prosperity of the empire the financial 
and the industrial condition of India must be placed on a stable footing. The 
people must recognise their own responsibilities and render help to the cause of 
the empire. It is, therefore, necessary that India should be placed on an equal 
footing with the other parts of the empire. This is''the chief reason for 
Mr. Montagu declaring that the Indians will be given a ‘responsible government. 
It is quite plain that granting Home Rule to India is not only ‘for securing the 
prosperity of the Indians, but also for ‘securing the prosperity of the empire as 
well. This principle is recognised by all far-sighted statesmen. Even Sir John 
Rees and Lord Curzon, who are opposed to Indian aspirations, have, owing to the 
exigencies of war, viewed the Indian problem in a liberal spirit and found the 
truth. Only a few such individuals as Lord Sydenham and the Madras Mail are 
still groping in darkness. What is most wonderful, we find from today’s 
telegrams that even Sir Valentine Chirol, writing to the London Times, justifies 
the visit of Mr. Montagu. When even Sir Ohirol, who is strongly opposed to the 
Home Rule movement, speaks with approbation the new policy by the 
Government, it becomes apparent that the gress of India is a politival necessity. 
The London Times has also declared that Mr. Mentagu ‘should visit India and 
ascertain the wishes of the people and satisfy them. It is certain that those who 
have recognised the interests of the empire, wWhöther they are donservatives or 
liberals, are all at one as regards India. The members of the Labour party in 
Hull in England have expressed their sympattiy for the desire for self-government. 
Our aspirations, therefore, cannot but become fruitful, however much the o ponents 
| ; t would'be right that they should 
this truth even now and work for the amelieratien of the Indian nation. 
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The first thing that Mr. Montagu has ‘to do is to pardon political offenders. 
If the new era is begun with this liberal policy, the gik of reforms will make the 
whole of India feel happy. We represent to Mr. Montagu that this step is 
absolutely necessary for creating a calm atmosphere in the country. . . Small 
changes are not useful. At first must be granted reforms which do not 
fall short of those recommended by the ‘Congress, and then it is necessary that not 
only a promise be given that complete self-government will be — in a few 
years but it must he clearly stated what progress will be made in each year. 


Further, we beg Mr. Montagu to take into his deep consideration the question 
of dividing the country according to the languages * which is necessary for 
the perfection of Home Rule. The Government have already begun to form the 

ovinces of Bengal, Bihar and Assam on the language basis. The Uriyas, the 

anarese people, the Maharattas and the Andhras and other communities intend 
submitting memorials pressing the need for dividing the-country according to the 
languages spoken. Though they all desire for separate provinces for each one of 
them they all base their wishes on the principle of a division of the country on 
the language basis. As a solution of this problem is the principle means for the 
efficiency of Home Rule we pray that Mr. Montagu will take up the question for 
his consideration. 


The Indians are eagerly awaiting the arrival of Mr. Montagu. We wish that 
his visit to India may prove a great help to the prosperity of the country. 


59. The Desabhimani, of the 4th November, refers to the Dasara-Mukarram 

sd trouble in Guntir and quotes from the Andhrapatrika 

Dasara and Muharram at of the 29th October, the telegraphic message already 
Guntor. reported on page 2634 of the weekly report. 


60. While giving the proceedings of the pro-Congress Non-Brahman meeting 
held at Bezwada, the Andhrapatrika, of the 12th 

The pro-Congress Non-Brah- November, reports the President of the ‘Reception 
man dme Committee to have said: If we lose this 
opportunity afforded by Mr. Montagu’s visit, we will be ruined. The party of 
Justice among the Non-Brahmans are, under the evil influence of the Anglo- 
Indians, bent upon doing great injustice to India. We have to defeat that 
treachery. ‘The hatred of Brahmans should end. We have to tell Mr. Montagu 
that we will not accept anything short of the Congress scheme. 

The paper reports the President to have said: When necessary, I will be 
ready to quarrel with the Brahmans. But when Anglo-Indians wish to make 
capital out of our quarrels, I will join the Brahmans, maintain the honour of the 
country and not do harm to it. Those that are ignorant of other countries are 
s0 foolish as not to wish for self-government and are under the leading strings of 
others. But it is a fact that those who returned from other countries are anxiously 
awaiting for the time when they will have self-zovernment. See with what 
contempt we are being looked upon in the British Colonies. When the vessel in 
which 1 travelled arrived at Cape Town, the people there stated that Indians 
should not land there. Cape Town is a town within our empire. The reason 
why we are looked down upon within the empire is our dependence on others. 
Swaraj means the maintenance of our self-respect. We do not demand swaraj 
with swords in our hands. ‘We are begging for it. It is ridiculous that our 
bréthren say that it is wrong to beg for it. Swaraj alone is our salvation. 


66. The Hitakarini, of the ‘4th November, reproduces from another paper an 
Spe ai Sa article which contains the following remarks :— 
Meaninges 22 Some time ago out of every twelve marriages in 
America, there was one case of dissolution of marriage. Now divorce suits 
have increased and the ratio of divorses to marriages is 1 to 8. Mr. Bose 
surmises that the day will come when there will be as many divorces as there 

will be marriages in America. 
62. Referring to the resolutions of the Bikkavolu Non-Brahman Conference, 
‘the Hitakarini, of the 4th November, remarks that 

The Non-Brahman Conference 


. they restrain the freedom of the people, that it is 
at Bikkavolu. not known why the conference should differ from 
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the Congress, and that the conference would have fared better if any person more 
Ne with politics than Raja Ankinidu Prasad Bahadur for been elected 
President. 7 | 


63. In describing a vision, the Hitakarini, of the 4th November. reports the 
is spirit of Mr. Gokhale to have said :— Without 
The spirit of Mr- Gokhale. considering the future political goal of the Indians, 
I have drafted my scheme, which, J admit, has no connection with the present 
requirements. It is not possible to correct from the spiritual world a mistake 
done in the material world. I am sorry for my haste. Should 1 now be in the 
world of matter, I would propose greater reforms than those formulated by the 
Congress, and make the opponents shut their mouths. Victory is certain in spite 
of all obstacles. . . We are doing tapas for the salvation of the country. His 
Highness the Aga Khan, whom I believed to be my friend, has published my 
scheme which was drawn up too long ago to meet the present requirements, and 
has proved unfaithful to me. My countrymen, I hope, will not misunder- 
stand me. . 


64. The Hitakarini, of 4th November, says:—The opinions expressed by the 
Government of Madras about the Ayurvedic and 
Unani systems of medicine has disappointed the 
3 people. His Excellency the Governor has said 
that these two systems are not established, and cannot be relied on, and that it is 
not proper to spend Government money for their development. . . When 
matters like this come up for decision, we feel the necessity for self-government. 


Referring to an article in the Hindu complaining of the extremely 

| inadequate nature of the medical aid available for 

Indigenous systems of the rural residents in India, the Swadeshabhimani, of 

medicine. the 9th November, urges the encouragement of 
indigenous systems of medicine. 


65. Referring to the proceedings of many Musalman meetings denouncing 


Home Rule, the Andhraprakasika, of the 9th Novem- 
Lege and the Home ber, remarks that the Hindu-Musalman union is 


The Eastern systems of 
medicine. 


a make-believe. 

66. The Kistnapairika, of the 10th November, says:—A great agitation is 
T “is passing over the country. Those who do not want 
* swaraj, demand reforms. Those who say that this 
is not the time are preparing addresses. Even the zamindars, who expressed 
themselves against the grant of self-government have now, in expiation of their 
old sin, set about the tion of a new address. We congratulate the zamin- 
dars on the fact that they are ahead of the non-Brahmans in their demand for 
swaraj. They have armost approved of the Congress scheme. They have asked 
for privileges which even the Congress has not asked for. On the whole, 
the reforms which the zamindars have decided upon are highly praiseworthy. 
That the zamindars have removed the dishonour that the meeting at Bikkavolu 
has bronght to this presidency and that they have resolved to tread in the path 

of the Congress, augurs good to the country. 


67. The Desamata, of the 7th November, refers to the trial of Mr. Asesha 


„ Kumara Banerji and says: He is tried at Arrah by 

Mr. Asesha Kumara Banerji. special tribunal under the Defence of India Act. 
The trial began yesterday. Till now no newspaper correspondent has been tried 
under the above Act. is is the first trial under its provisions. Alas! His 
three children and his wife are helpless new. Liberal-hearted men will do well to 
send contributions and protect them. The Amrita Bazaar Pairika will gratefully 
receive the contributions and transmit them to the members of the family of 


Mr. Asesha Kumara Banerji. Not only newspaper editors and correspondents, 
but also newspaper readers should note this. | 


68. Referring to the proceedings of some anti-Home Rule Musalman meetings, 


ee the Hesamata, of the 7th November, remarks that 


| the proceedi unfair 
damage the interests of the re r ** * wine: . le 2 


69. The Desa mala, A . says: — Though the Landholders’. —— 
| >a sy: Association have net approved of the Congress Itch Nov. 1917, 
The taten E League chan, they i dows.-a eee pes 1 
the main principles on which the Congress League scheme was baséd. Even the 
resolution that the majority of members in the Imperial Legislative Council should 
be officials would have been thrown out, if the President had not given his casting 
vote in its favour. . . Weare glad that the zamindars have come forward to 


help on the progress of the country and remove the slander that the zamindars are 
against the grant of self-government. ä 


70. The issues of the Desamata, of the 3Ist October and the 7th November, __ Dusamama, 
contain an article from the pen of a correspondent a 7th 

on the subject of separate class representation, in Nor. 1017. 

which the correspondent remarks :—When the Madras Government increased the : 

members of their Legislative Conucil, they gave pronsinence to this matter. The 

introduction of the principle of separate class and creed representation sows the. 

seeds of racial and religious antagonism in the Legislative Council. It sets up 

one class against another. We submit that the principle of separate 

representation suggested by the Government of India, and the decided opinion 

of the Government of Madras in the matter, keep peace, union and good. 

Government away from His Majesty's subjects. It is not known Why 

separate representation, which has not heen allowed to castes like: those of the 

Kshatriyas and Vysias, has been allowed to Brahmans. ‘The constitution of the 

lecal Legislative Councils, approved of by the Government, is dangerous, radically 

defective, and worthy of being entirely rejected. It is also difficult to understand 

why separate representation has been given to Barristers and other lawyers. 


71. The Asdhrapatrika, of the 12th November, reproduces under this heading A»pxesrarema, 
er an article from the Amrita Bazaar Patrika, which ja Nor 1917. 
— A contains :— Many are not aware that indian military 
officers were able to march western soldiers into war. Some examples of this will be 
found in the history of the Sepoy Mutiny by Mr. Kai Mallivon (sc) On page 148 
of the history, it is stated that Indian soldiers were command@l by Indian 
under an IndianCommander. On page 149 it is said that the Bengal sepoys fought 
equally well with the English soldiers in the battle of Plassey. On page 153, it 
ig said, Under the impression that we are doing good to the Indians, we take into 
our hands the appointments in the Civil and Military services. We are employing 
the Indians in rough and ménial service. „ Such discourteous treatment of 
the Indian ‘officers has changed the character of the sepoy regiments. Men of 
high birth have given up joining the army.” When some months ago, we said 
that in the battle of Plassey, the Bengal sepoys fought most bravely and excelled 
the western soldiers, the Anglo-Indian papers. ridiculed our words. What answer 
are they going to give us now? 
72. The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 13th November, writes :—The London SamPap 
W Times has an article on Mrs. Besant. It sa ys that her a 
a internment has only served to add to her fame and 1s Nov. 1917. 
popularity; that it was a mistake to have interned her; that it never upheld the | 
as of interning her; that there was no harm in her being elected President of 
the National Congress ; and that she would drop into obscurity if the Government 
should wholly ignore her activities. Mrs. Besant has during the last 40 years ee 
earned greater fame in the United Kingdom than even the editor of the Times. 
Iven Gladstone and Huxley were afraid of discussing ens and scientific 
problems with her. What place can others have by her side? Mrs. Besant adds 
to the glory of the empire. To India she is believed to be Fortune incarnate. 
No human being is infallible. Mrs. Besant is no goddess. But no woman has 
ever equalled her in point of ability. . | 


78. The Swadeshabhimani, of the oth, November, writes — We had some time Sv. cena 
| 8 ago placed before our readers the advantages of od Ner 117. 
A Lande Province. © grouping districts into various divisions‘on the, 
of language, and it is more than a year since we suggested that the Kana - 
rese-spesking population now scattered over different areas in different provinces: 
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ould agitate that they should all be brought together under a ssparate province. 
aren a glad to And, however, that the harwar press in the Bombay 
Presidency) and the Karnataka of Bangalore announce that our brethren of 
Dharwar have undertaken this laudable task. If a race or community becomes 
seattered over different provinces, their history, language, t ditions and 
status, ete., get altered for the worse and their position from a national point 
of view loses its importance. The movement of the people of Dharwar 
therefore (for the formation of a separate Kannada Province) is highly praise- 
worthy. But we cannot say that the proposal of the Karnataka to bring all 
the educational institutions of the various Kanarese districts under the Mysore 
University, will be unanimously welcomed. It seems im racticable that while 
all other administrative control remains in the hands of the British, educational 
control alone can be transferred to Mysore. Like the Mysore Diwan’s suggestion 
that the Native States should have their representatives in our tive Councils, 
the Karnataka now suggests that the Mysore University shoul spread its juris- 
diction beyond the province. It may be true that the Mysore University’s. 
methods of education are among the best. We do not gainsay that point. But 
the policy of extending the work of the University beyond Mysore will benefit 
Mysore rather than anybody else. What we wish to point out is that it would 
not be well to trouble ourselves with anything more than to aim at ing the 
Kanarese-speaking people of the Bombay and Madras Presidencies under the same 
administrative division. 
74. Referring to an article in the Hindu, of the Ist November, regarding 
3 855 what it styles An instance of arrogance”, the 
‘The alleged arrogance of ® Sipydesabhimani, of the 9th November, gives a sum- 
Oivilian aer. . mary of the report alleging that Mr. G. W. Wells 
got offended with a Baniya, because he made a curious sound in removing phlegm 
from his throat which the officer mistook for an act intended to annoy bim, and 


x 


that the latter summoned him and made him kiss the toes of his boots. 


The paper remarks that it is too early in the present stage of the report to 
comment on Mr. Wells’s conduct ; and that it is to be hoped that the Government 
will hold a due enquiry in the matter. 2 fis 


75. Referring to the n. 8 for the medical 8 —＋ — of 
mu school children and to the report urgeon- 
ey are oe eee ee General on the result of the work tentatively done 
in this direction in the city of Madras, the Swadeshabhimani, of the 9th November, 
states that when it has been found that 20 per cent of the students absent them- 
selves owing to their being-subject to tubercular complaints and more than 5 per 
cent are subject to leprosy and other skin diseases and when even these preliminar' 
enquiries have brought these facts to light, it is easy to see how imperative it is 
that the Government should provide a closér and more th i ion of all 
school children to prevent the spread of contagious or in Agr mone The 


paper adds that the Surgeon-General’s remarks on this ject are highly welcome, 
76. In an article welcoming Mr. Montagu to India, the Vokkaligara Patrike, 


of the 1ith November, says that it is earnestly 

ae Eee oe expected in all quai "chat Mr. Montagu will not 
overlook the interests of the various backward 

classes and the importance of giving them the right to elect their own represen- 
tatives to the various administrative councils and other local bodies. 


77. The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 14th November, in s lengthy leading 


Sir Subrahmanya Ayyar. article extolling Sir Subrahm Ayyar for his 

21 firmness in upholding Mrs. says that just 
as the British are engaged in a struggle for vindicating justice and righteousness, 
Mr. Subrahmanya Ayyar fought for the release of the interned, heedless of Anglo- 


Indian wrath and opposition in order to strengthen the ties between the rulers and 
the ruled and that tt is in accordance with hie cable to Mr, Mc K | 


strengthen the bonds of love between India ead’ 


ned and 1 E representing 
the situation in India that Mr. Montagu is now comi to this country to 
consult the Government, the representative bodies and ers, including men of 
the type of Sir Subrahmanya Ayyar and to draw up a scheme of ref rhivh will 
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must be primarily thankful to Sir Subeshmenya Ayyar. ‘The paper says thet 


Sir Subrahmanya Ayyar, Mrs. Besant, etc., are incarnate beings, who are born as 
the patriots of the country for the vindieation of justice. ere Be 
178. Under this heading, pt rs mre of the a November, in 3 
n 3 of the article reported last week 1 } 
inti Wi N No, 45, article 98 1 e to Sir D. E. 
Wacha, even in normal times India is incurring a lavish military expenditure 
characteristic of war tiles. This is evident from the pre-war military expendi- 
ture of the ogg, Hegre States such as Canada aud South Africa compared with 
that of India. It will thus be seen that while even such a prosperous State as 
Canada is spending only five per cent of her gress revenue for her military 
defences, India has been paying at the rate of 22 percent. If the iture of 
Canada be taken as a standard, India is reasonably bound to pay only about 
EA, 000,000. Thus Indin has been paying an excess of £16000/000 a year, 


so that her armies may be reudy to protect the Empire at a moment’s notices: ~ 


Lord Hardinge in his memorable speech in the House of Lords in his owa 
defence said that India was quite exhausted by the help she gave during 
the first few, months of the war. At the time when England was quite 
unready to enter the fields of this terrific war, our well-trained Indian arm 

marched forward to the gates of Paris and swung back even such a formidable 
modern army of the Germans. If India had not voluntarily thade that 
terrific sacrifice of lives at that juncture, it is impossible to say what the 


situation would hhwve been teday. This sacrifice of life, after all, is but a trifle by 


the side the other sacrifices which India has made. During the 15 years prior to 
the war, India has spent here (in India) fis. 4;00,00,00,000 for the maintenance of 
British and Indian troops ; while Canada has spent only 420,000, 0. E 
year 5,000 English seldiers trained with Indian money are being sent here “a 
about 15,000 British soldiers trained in India for five years with Indian money 
leave this country; for the training of British troops in England and the main- 
tenance of British troops in India, India is spending Rs. 20,0000,000 annually. 
It has speut Rs. 3,00,00,00,000 in 15 years for the British army. About 300,000 
British troops aad officers trained with Indian funds were available at the outhreak 
of the war. 


79. Relerreag (0 the addresses presented by the Pepalslemd Sabha and the 
‘The G 2 visit. to Calicut Tiyge commumty to His Excellency the Governor 
a ae eee ut. of Madras during His Excellency's recent visit 10 
Calicut, the Lokqprakasam,.of the 5th November, points out that, u hile they deserve 
every possible help from the Government in the matter of education, the Nambu- 
diris will not be justified in demanding a representative of their awn on the 
Legislative Council before their community has made some progress in education. 
In the opinion of the paper, the demand of the Tiyyas for special educational 
facilities is not one that deserves the attention of the Government, as no obstacles 
wre thrown in them way, and as po , which is the cause of their backwardness 
an education, is net a thing that 1s to that community. 


80. The Qeumi Report, vf 8 * N ats . ** the ennovncenent 
: sag male Nontagu, the Secre of State far 
: 2 India in Parliament end to that of Lord ‘Chelmsford 
in the Imperial Council, on the 20th August, on the subject of self- government, 
the ultimate aim or ideal of India, opines :—We do not consider it necessary either 
‘to'slamour for Home Rule er to weep and ‘wail in ition to it. At the same 
time, it is incumbent upon us to carefully and diligently consider how our 


‘community is going to exist, and whether we can preserve it by supporting or 
— tienes Mabe It is evident that che existance of our comm gannat 


be maintained by supporting the Home Rule: nda, we shall be obliged to 
efface our religious zeal bene Pre Indians pure and simple. 


In our zeal q or Home Rule we forget that we did not come to India to sscrifiee 
‘ur ndtionality, er-conquer this land in order to submerge our national andivid- 
uality in the-wacréed waters of the Ganges. History bears wikness.to the fact that 
we never acted onithe principle ‘‘ When in Rome do as Reme daes“ Wherever 


ge ee L . .» — 


Sarravant, 


13th N ov. 1917. 
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we went and with whatever people we mixed, we N our nationality intact. 
If, therefore, in our desire for, or love of, Home ule, we are today prepared to 
become pure Indians, it will not be wrong to say that we have ignored the 
teaching of our holy religion and the examples of our forefathers. Similarly 
opposition to Home Rule is no friend of, our nationality. Those who consider 
indus to be a source of danger should also reflect that their nationality also is in 
danger. When national dress, national honour and national ideas all gone, where 
is our nationality ? | | a eee ee 
It is deplorable that anti-Home Rulers are afraid of political change, but do 
not dread irreligiousness. ) | 


We are not yet capable and wealthy enough to rule our country, nor are we 
so ignorant as to be utterl indifferent to the administration of the country. Our 
political education is still incomplete, and, therefore, we need the foreigner to be 
our ruler. We have been educated up to a certain standard, hence we require an 


opportunity to put our knowledge into-practice. It is folly to estimate our 


position as greater or less than this. 


If, by misrepresenting matters or forming principles on false conclusions, we 
obtain self-government, it will mean nothing but loss to us. 


In all things we should be moderate. For the present, our citadel is situated 
midway between support of, and opposition to, Home Rule. 


81. The Jaridah-i-Rozgar, of the 10th November, referring to the arrival of 

the Secretary of State for India, writes :—The news 

Arrival of the Secretary of of Mr. Montagu’s arrival in India has doubtless 

State for India. been received with extreme joy by members of all 

communities whether they be Home Rulers, pro-Home Rulers or anti-Home Rulers. 
They are pleased and fervently hope that their request will surely be granted. 


The question ‘of granting Home Rule to India is still pending A few 
Hindus and Mussalmans are trying their best to explain and prove that a band of 
union has been formed between the two communities. | 


Hundreds of thousands of Indian Mussalmans are of opinion that the demand 
for Home Rule is improper as it will give rise to sedition and rebellion and destroy 
concord and unity. Moreover it will put an end to the very existence of Muham- 
madans in India. _The reputed leaders are either under the control of the Hindus 
or members of the Congress, or are such who will prefer the cry of Bande Mataram 
to that of God is Great.” 


. — editor urges the Muhammadans to demand the rights for which they are 
eligible. ) 


Mr. Montagu will not reply to any deputation or address. On his return to 


England he will represent the state of affairs and circumstances relating to India 
in Parliament where they will be considered. 


82. The Qaumi Report, of te 1551 November, has the following on the 8 

5 of Mr. Montagu in India: — Man le will be 

Ait of Mr. Montage. surprised to hear that Mr. Mon 4 4 * Secretary 

of State for India, arrived quite unexpectedly at Bombay yesterday morning and 

left the same evening for Delhi. But in these days 4 is surprising for the 

activity and piracy of the enemy are well known and consequently an unexpected 
arrival of this kind is a remarkable achievement. 


We welcome Mr. Montagu and think that it is his duty to discriminate 
between right and wrong and not to allow himself to be deceived. | 


Our community gives him a hearty welcome, as a disciple of a philosopher 
like Lord Morley of whose tenure of office the right of separate election, which the 
Mussalmans enjoy today, is an outstanding memorial. 5 


In renewing our welcome to him, we wish to remark that the British Govern- 
ment is now fighting in defence of weak nations, and we therefore hope that our 
community, which is weaker in education, wealth and numbers, will be the first 
to receive a co ndingly larger measure of support. Wedo not ask for our 
lost empire, but we do demand the restoration of our lost dignity. - 


1 
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vic Send? tee oto tod en 883. The. Caum Report, of the 7th November, 
The cube of Mr! Mohammad gives @ translation of Mrs. Besant's telegraphic 
Ali. Mrs. Annie} Besant andthe report of her visit to His Excellency the Viesss e 
V% e regarding the release of Mr. Muhammad Ali 


| fae is 47 published in a recent issue of New India. ite: 
84. The Qaumi Report, of the 10th. November, refers to the advice of Mrs. 


aun Baross, 
7th Nov. 1517. 


um Rrronr, 


Mie Beste dien Besant. given by her, after her return from Simla, 10th Nov. 1917. 


after seeing the Viceroy about the release of 


Mr. Muhammad Ali, ete., to the effect that funds should be collected, and appeal 
preferred in the High Court first and then in the Privy Council, and observes :— 

e think the community must have read Mrs. Besant’s message with feelings of 
ae and chagrin. Some gentlemen may be pleased that she has 
completed a great labour of love and given extremely sympathetic advice, but 
we cannot refrain from 88 her friendship and sympathy. It is very 
regrettable that by her meddling in this affair, she has dashed the hopes of our 
community to the ground. Although Mrs. Besant is an eloquent speaker, but how 
can her tongue express the sympathy a Mussalman tongue would ‘voice? Kind- 
hearted though she be, how can she have the tender feelings of a Mussalman heart ? 


A deputation was about to be sent to the Viceroy, but Mrs. Besant, in her 


recipitancy and enthusiasm lost sight of sound methods. Had she reflected a 
little, she would not have been in such a hurry to put difficulties in the way of 
our national and religious affair and to create an awkward situation for the 
deputation. 


1V.—Native SrarEs. 


85. A correspondent of the Dravidan, of the 7th November, complains of the 
Muhammadans in the State of inordinate preponderance of Brahmans in the ser- 


Pudukköttai. vice of the Pudukköttai State and of the hardships 

suffered by the Muhammadans especially in the 
State on account of this, and, referring to the restrictions in force in the State 
against the Muhammadans taking water from the Pallava tank in the middle of the 
town of Pudukkottai and against any Muhammadan entering the newly-constructed 
vegetable market with meat in his possession, appeals to his co-religionists not to 
join the Home Rule campaign of the Brahmans. 


86. The Andhrapatrika, of the 12th November, says:—The Maharaja of 

: Bikanir has urged the necessity of a separate 
ee conference to protect the interests of Native States. 

In his reply to this, His Excellency the Viceroy has said that if a scheme be 
made ready in this matter, he will place it before Mr. Montagu before he leaves 
India. The request of the Maharaja is a proper one. He represents that in the 


reconstruction of the empire, it is necessary that the rulers of Native States 
should be given their due place. 


87. Referring to the Chiefs’ Conference, the comes a of the 14th 

os November, writes:—Including the bigger zamin- 

The sete’ Conference. dars, the number of Indian Chiefs comes to about 
600. A third of the Indian territory belongs to them. ‘The Government have 
made adequate arrangements for their education and training in administrative 
work. The British Government are eager to organise new divisions for this type 
of administration, and the Government of India also wish to add fresh territories 
to the area already under their control. The matter is ander the consideration of 
the Home Government as well. These Chiefs may eventually be able to constitute 
a House of Lords as in England. If the representatives of the people in the 
National Congress and Provincial Conferences be recognised by the Government 
and given some status such as that of the Mysore Representative Assembly, these 
representatives will constitute the House of Commons. If the Provincial Confer- 
ences should form local Parliaments and their representatives forming the National 
Congress should form a central Parliament and the Chiefs should form the House 
of Lords and the administration should be conducted by these bodies, there can 
be no doubt that India will make excellent progress. NTH) e e 0S bars 


2 ty 


Dravinas, 
Madras, 
7th Nov. 1917. 


ANDHRAPATRIKA, 
Madras, 
12th Nov. 1917. 


* 
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In a long leader the Malapali, of the 7th November, points out that its -. 
= 5 ve | and office have been removed from Quilen to 
„Removal of the Maluyak' Press angacherry, because the latter in a country belong. 
to Tangachery. ing to Britain, where freedom and justice rei 
supreme, and because it desires to expose official jobberies, corruption and high 
handedness, which in Travancore are the order of the dey: It admits that 
T'ravancore has made great progress during the reign of His Highness the present 
Maharaja, who has . y the welfare of the people at heart, but that great 
care is taken to keep His Highness ignorant of the many wicked deeds, p. rated 
by the officials. It then pa s a tribute to Diwan |Bahadur Mr. Krishnan Nayar’s 
goodness of heart and high principles, but thinks that what Travancore now badly 
needs is a Diwan who, besides being good natured, has the courage to put down 
with an iron hand corruption, jobberies and pe arpa og It hopes that 
Mr. Krishnan Nayar will bear in mind that which he must now employ in 


Travancore is the “iron club”, and that in the dischaage of his duties, as His High- 
ness’s Minister, he should not, while respecting the orders of the British Govern- 
ment, allow himself to be influenced by the frowns or smiles of others. 


PORRMTA. 


Report No. 45. 
Page 2650, paragraph 16, line 5, for ‘* Remayaningar ” read Ramaraya- 
ningar”’. 
„ 2851, 1 19, „ 18, ert to after forward. 
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for the Week ending 24th November 1217 


District. Migistrate and Political 110 are 6 requested to send 

to the Chief Secretary to Government, Judicial De Department, a brief 
report of any local complaint which appears to them to cal]. for ngtice, 

- explaining ‘whéther the facts are as stated; what action, if any, is 
being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed 


to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED. BY INDIANS. 


II.—Hoxs ADMINISTRATION. 
(6) Courts. 


1. In an artiele under the heading “ A Rumoured Jobbery“, the Hu, 
of the 17th November, states: “ It is said that a 


A Judicial appointment. strong effort is being made to get a junior Indian 
Barrister appointed to the office of Subordinate Judge. The young man, we are 


assured, has no practice worth mentioning, but ia influentially connected and has 
lately tried unsuccessfully to cut a figuge in local politics. A correspondent 
desires us to enter a protest against the suggested appointment on behalf of the 
hardworked Subordinate Judiciary’. We are quite sceptical about the efficacy 
of our protest in matters of this sort. The members of the Subordinate Judiciary 
have the right to look for a safeguarding of their interests to the High Court 
under whose direct supervision they do their work. It is the proper function of 
the High Court to see that the work of tha Subordinate Judiciary is duly 
appraised and appreciated, and that its members are not anbjected to unmerited 
supersession. Appointments ta judicial offices aad promotions of officers augh$ to 
be determined entirely by the opinion of the, h Court who are in à far better 
ition to exercise a sound judgment than the Executive Government. We need 
ardly say that the Judges af the High Court, who are interested ta the jmpartial 
administration of justice and in the marale of the Subordinate Judiciary, are 
bound to vindicate their own position hy entering their strong protest When 
necessity arises for the same, It is an anomaly of the present system that the 
Executive Government has the power to appoint sub · jadges aud to n 
their promotion. To add to the objectiqnable feature, the judicial portfolio is held 
by a Member of Council, who ig a member of the Indian Civil Service and who 
has held in the course of his career various executive appointments including that 
of the head of the Police Department 


(d) Education. 


2. Justice, of the 17th November, writes: We are glad that the Syndicate 
8 of the University of Madras has chosen te assure 
The University of Madras and college authoritias of its desire ta support them in 
n the task of checking insubordination and maintsin- 
ing discipline. Of late, owing to the questionable methods 4 by certain 
_ political. iste, that task has become excendingly diffienlt. . . Most 
of these students scattered over the Presidency are not and cauld not be under the 
direct and immediate control of their parents and guardians, and these latter 
naturally look to the college authorities to keep them under praper contral. 
It is therefore negessary that the authority of the heads of colleges must regt upon 
an unassailable basis. Under these circumstances the Syndicate of the University 
has not been a day too soon in giving its own gssprance of support to the Princi- 
pals of colleges.” 

Writing on this subject, the Hindu, of the 17th November, says ;-—‘‘ The 
latest authority to uphold the prestige of tactless Principals, and justify the 
existence of draconian rules 1 * aud ente conduct is the Syndinate af the 
University of Madras. This information is confirmed by the extraordivary 
circular to Principals of all affiliated colleges issued by the Ayndicate af the 
University, a copy of which has been sent to us for information. The cirouler, 
which will be found elsewhere, is unhappily worded and reveals a spirit of ve 
fal impatience with students’ indiscretions whieh cannot he reconciled with t 
dignity, reserve and judicious frame of mind a 


ttaching to a responsible hady. . . 


We fail to understand the significanos of the statement that the decision to pass 
this severe sentence, on the strikers of the Palghat College, was unanimously 
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in their hands, the boys being turned into either cowards or rebe 
hear of the Educational authorities advising the Principals and Professors to show 


* 2¹⁴ 


‘ved at in the Syndicate. If it means anything, it only indicates how easil 
rden timid mat are liable to be influenced, b ; clover but disingenious appeals 
in regard to the necessity for 2 discipline and the popential dangers of 
leniency. This act of taking the bl of the students after it was generally 
supposed that the unfortunate affair had ended with the re- admission of most of 
the strikers by the Principal a few days ago, will come on the public as a great 
surprise and will assuredly tend to revive a controversy which we had hoped had 
been happily closed. . . Such exhibition of intolerance and impatience in 
regard especially to repenting young men who have at the worst been guilty of 
no more than an exaggerated zeal for their self-respect, is an outrage on propriety. 
The circular contains a lecture on the duties of students. We are firmly of 
opinion that students of colleges should obey the: rules of discipline and submit to 
authority; otherwise their education will be spoiled and habits of disobedierice so 
cultivated cannot but work to their disadvantage in later life. While we hold 


this view, we, at the same time, expect from those Who have to exercise this 


authority over students, tact, commonsense, a disposition to bear with students’ 


innocent foibles, just treatment and a forgiving and generous temperament. A 


resolution is coming up at the next meeting of the local Legislative Council 
relating to the Palghat College, and we trust that the draconian character of the 
punishment inflicted on the students and the reactionary attitude of the Syndicate 
will be sufficiently dealt with during the debate.” : 
Neis India, of the 19th November, observes :—‘‘ It is one of the saddest signs 
ofthe time that Educational authorities and students are constantly to be found in 
bitter antagonlism. the authorities trying to crush the boys with the 2 placed 
We never 
a little tact, discretion and kindness; they are not rebuked for making insulting 
remarks to and about Indians, nor for setting subjects for essays on subjects 
certain to be viewed differently by Anglo-Indians and Indians, nor for punishing . 


the essay-writers, if they, as is natural, take the view of their fathers on contro- 
verted topics. All the blame is pouréd cut on the boys, and they are punished— 
the case before us is Palghat—by the Syndicate with shocking severity, ruined for 


life for What is, at the worst, a boyish fault. Ia this particular case some 
students followed a procession connected with the late internments and did no 
more; was there ever a lad, in any country, who, seeing a procession, did not 
accompany it? Yet this is the crime which has led the Syndicate to destroy the 
career of three lads, shutting them out from all University examinations, while 
others, who struck because the Principal called in the police to turn a lad out of 
the class room—what an exhibition of incapacity and folly are rusticated for 
terms extending to five years. One stande aghast at such cruelty, and the 
language of the Syndicate circular is as brutal as the sentences. . . The only 
result of their ill-advised action will be the springing up of National Colleges in 
all directions, in which discipline will be maintained by mutual love and respect, 
not by punishment and terror, and in which happiness will replace sullen 
discontent and veiled rebellion.” 110 „ollo ady at: toe 
3. Referring to the replies given by Government to questions regarding 
„ breaches of school distipline, in the Madras Legis- 
discipline. lative Council, the Hindu, of the ‘ 2ist N ovem ber, 
says: —“ The attitude of surprising indifference 
shown in regard to the scandalous’ incident in the Presidency College confirms our 
suspicions about the readiness of the authorities to look dt such matters from the 
proper perspective. In answer to a series of questions on the revolting occur- 
rence, put by Mr. A. S. Krishna Rao, the Government have admitted all the facts 
relating to the punishment of Mr. Krishna Rao, son of Mr. Amrita Rao, Assistant 
Professor in that college. . The amount of harm done to the moral sense 
by this senseless and unjust punishment is very considerable, and it is astonishing 
to know that the Government do not intend to take any action in the matter. 
We cannot conceive of a worse act which is caloulated to encourage moral cowardice 
in students. In regard to the Palghat College affair, the Government replied in 
answer to an interpellation that it was a faet that the Hon’ble Mr. Stone refused 
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to receive a deputation, but it was not a fact that it ‘ina a deputation of parents 
and guardians. The distinction sought to be made ‘between the deputation that 
was ready to meet Mr. Stone and the deputation which Mr. Stone was willing to 


meet is worthy of a pettifogging lawyer, but it remains an undoubted. fact that 


Mr. Stone came away from hat without having heard what the students and 
their parents and guardians had to say on the incidents that have had suvh 
unexpected consequences.” — : N 
4. New India, of the 22nd November, writes: —“ The experts in the local aw Inn, 
Tue University of Madras. University have been playing for more than two ana Nov. 1917. 


f years a very significant game the direct result of 
which is to continue the huge slaughter in the Intermediate examination. 
The experts are divided into two camps: one, headed by Mr. Stone, is for making. 
the courses in English less taxing and thus avoiding slaughter ; the other party, 
headed by the redoubtable Mr. Mark Hunter, is convinced that the courses of 
study are quite perfect. So whenever a proposal for relief is brought forward, 
Mr. Stone repeats the panacea and Mr. Hunter duly adds that some other method 
of reform must be thought of. Both these partics are united in opposing the 
resolution moved ; and thanks to the officialisation of the University, these experts 
easily carry the day, with the result that the scandal drags on to the misery and 
ruin of thousands of households in this Province. : | 

It is probably futile to discuss this scandal any longer. ‘The experts what- 
ever their professions publicly are not prepared to mend matters; and since they 
have a clear majority, relief is impossible until the constitution of the Senate is 
radically altered, and the University is purged of these perverse bureaucrats. 
These bureaucrats seem to think that if merely they utter a few consoling words, 
the people would not think them to be guilty ; in other words that they would 
be judged by their words and not the inevitable result of their actions. Probably, 
some of them also exploit the knowledge that the peuple of India are helpless in 
the matter, because the Government has been systematically declining to end the 
scandal on their own responsibility; but by devastation of that type they are 
strenuously sowing the seeds of acute discontent—the growth of which no well- 
wisher of the empire can watch without serious alarm. These few experts are 
annually convincing thousands of households in Madras that their misery is due to 
a few perverse persons, dressed in brief authority, who, on some excuse or other, 
decline to end the slaughter of the innocents on their own initiative or on the 
initiative of others. And we ask the Government of Madras whether a source of 
such serious mischief should be allowed to continue unchecked.” 


(e) General. 


5. Incommenting on Gr — — — of her interview with His Excel- Cocum Auges, 
ency the Viceroy regarding the internment of 17d Fagg 5 

— — — and the Moslem Mere. Muhammad Ali and ‘Shaukat Ali the Cochin ee 7 
5 Argus, for the week ending 17th November, states :— 
„Mrs. Besant displays, what is for her, an astonishing readiness to look at 
this particular problem of internment, not only from the standpoint of an 
admittedly irresponsible people, but also from the standpoint of the Government, 
which is 1 Sep 9 for the safety of the people and for the integrity of this 
country. e need scarcely say that there is very substantial difference between 
this present attitude and the one, which Mrs. Besant relentlessly maintained, until 
the responsible Government of this Province found it unecessary to order her 
internment in the cause of public safety and tranquility. . Today, 
Mrs. Besant is pleased to admit that this same bureaucracy may act from honest 
motives and with the laudable object of protecting the people against themselves, as 
well as against internal and external enemies. . . In our opinion, Mrs. Besant’s 
latest move is nothing better than a clumsy effort to run with the hare and hold , 
with the hounds, and if she thinks she has heaved dust in the eyes of the Govern- N 
ment, she will not be long in opening her own eyes to the fact that she has not 
succeeded. 80 far as her own political following is concerned, Mrs. Besant has 
doubtless already discovered that her latest enterprise has only resulted in lower- 
ing her from ‘the exalted political pedestal, upon which an emotional people had- 


Hrepv, 
19th Nov. 1917. 
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lv installed her three years ago, when she began to dangie the toy of Home 
rm front of them. A rift has appeared, indeed, in the Home Rule lute, and 
we are inclined to think that it will widen sooner or later. Mrs, Besant made 
the mistake of developing the spirit of intolerance among her once -submissive 
followers, and now, as a result of her own policy, she finds that they are in no 
mood to tolerate even their own prophet and teacher when she says or does 
anything which they consider injurious to their own campaign. Later on, 
Mrs. Besant herself will possibly come to recognise that Home Rule, immediate 
or even in the near future, is not the best thing that could happen for India and 
that this country had better get along for a considerable time longer under a 
cautiously modified arrangement of its existing system of administration. ‘Lord 
Morley was certainly not a young man, when he came to realise that, fora country 
like India, the pace of political progress should be most guarded ty regulated, so 
we need not despair of the conversion of even Mrs. Besant. That interview 
of hers with the er may yet prove to have been for the real good of this 
country.” 3 


6. The Hindu, of the 19th November, remarks :—‘‘ The Indian public 
throughout the country will have perused the so- 
) called agreement arrived at in Bengal between a 
few Europeans and a few Indians about the impending constitutional changes 
with feelings of deep distrust and dissatisfaction. It is noteworthy that there are 
no prominent congressmen among the signatories to that hybrid document, but it 
is matter for pain and astonishment that a few Indians of ‘marked ability have so 
far lacked in political foresight and perspicacity as to be drawn into an unworkable 
compromise which has all the elements of disgracefal surrender in it and which, 
if not promptly and completely disowned and exposed, would develop a tendency 
to trave! beyond the limits of Bengal where it has had its tragic birth. . . 
The poverty of political insight exhibited by those responsible for the Calcutta 
scheme is only equalled by their blind faith in the possibility of the persuasive 
art with a certain type of Anglo-Indians who arrogantly claim to prescribe the 
lines of progress in India and define the stages of such development. The result 
of this deplorable lack of prudence and diseretion has been.a-miserable policy 
which is full of promise of future trouble and bitterness, if net.scotched in time.” 
7. The Hindu, of no eng 2 :“ The Madras Legislative 
bid gs uncil met today after a period of six months 
The Madras Legislative Council. from a memerable session at the close of which His 
Excellency the Governor made a speech which, as we stated at the time, had 
better not have been delivered at all and the evil consequences of which have not 
yet altogether disappeared. . . A hiatus of six months between one session 
and-another is,a formidable obstacle to the ventilation,of grievances and it is 
obvious that such expression of public opinion loses its value, force and freshness 
when it is not made in time. There is another formidable impediment 
which, even if these normal features had been present, would still have virtuall 
gagged the mouths of the elected representatives. Under the Council Regulations 
the Presidgnt of the Council is clothed with the power of disallowing questions 
and resolntions Which is most arbitrary and oppressive in character. . . We 
understand that as many as ten resolutions were disallowed for the present 
meeting. ‘Among the resolutions rejected is one of which notice had been 
given by, we believe, the Hon' ble Mr. T. Ranga Achari, whieh sought to invite the 
attention of the Government to certain articles in the Madras Mail and their 
tendency to inflame public feeling. Mischievous statements, unworthy 


tions, ig assertions against the integrity of Indians and of the highest 
European offieials, ely suggestions calculated to produce  ill-feeli —— 
different classes. of people in a; spirit of perfect ahandon,are being i ‘in day 
by day with no. known attempt to ‘bring. the paper to- its proper hear It 18 
incredible to us how a discussion of the means —— 5 — 
* be pat an end to could be. more against, b f be 

18 
dishon 


Compartmental self-government. 


* portunity, in such eiroum- 
tion of the ——— by the 


NN 


continuauce of the disgusting crusade is a proceeding which is neither just nor 

roper. The Madras Government has been alert to exhibit its signs of displeasure 
and resentment at criticism in Indian 1 its repressive policy. The 
feeling of the people at what they take to be differential treatment accorded to 
English and Indian en is already strong and the result of the disallowance 
of a resolution on the subject is most unfortunate, and likely to do damage to 
the prestige of Government. The impression :exists—whatever its justification— 
that Anglo-Indian journals are allowed a latitude which is denied to newspapers 


conducted by Indians.“ 


Writing on this subject, New India, of the ‘0th November, says: —“ The 
tone of the replies given by the Government of Madras to the interpellations in 
the Legislative Council is indeed striking? Not a single useful suggestion of the 
Honourable Members has been accepted; and from first to last, all important 
information has ‘been refused. When the questions referred to the vagaries of 
the men on the ‘spot, the Government have refused to interfere. We do not 
remember any oecasion-when the Council was dealt with in so unhappy a manner. 

. . Several of the scandals that have in recent weeks shocked public life in 
Madras, naturally figured in the interpellations, and in the ease of every one of 
them, the Government have backed up the persons Whose performances were 
called in question. . . Such a policy was widely expected; but few would 
have anticipated the tone in which public opinion has been treated.“ 


„ 


‘New Inbra, : 
Madraa, 
20th Nov. 1917. 
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VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


I1.—Forzian Po.itIcs. 


Howv Ness, 8. The Hindu Nesan, of the 14th November, reproduces the short history of 
14th Nov. 1917. this country appearing in the Dravida Patrita, 
Arabia. of the 7th idem, and abstracted in paragraph 14 of 

: Report No. 45 of 1917. 
SwApEsaMITRAy, 9. The Swadesamitran, of the 15th November, refers in detail to the points 
15th Nov. 1917. Ws tae raised by Mr. Lloyd George in his speech delivered 


at Paris advocating a more solid union among the 
allies in the conduct of the war and, approving of bis suggestions that the 
responsibility of guarding Italy from all danger at this juncture should be wholly 
undertaken by France and Britain, the duty of determining the different fronts 
in which the allied armies should operate being vested in an inter-allied war 
council, and that it is necessary to prevent any foodstuffs reaching the enemy 
countries, remarks:—The open passage that is now available for the enemy in 
the east through Servia and the possibility of his having a passage through Russia 
also, in case the confusion in that country should continue or she should back out 
of the war, should also be taken into consideration. On the other hand, the 
question how far the blockade of enemy countries can be strengthened by the 
-enemy being prevented from gaining ground in Italy and by the assistance of 
America should be considered. Besides this, the direct aid of the allies in Italy 
will also have another advantage of nipping in the bud the efforts of the German 
spies who are trying to create in Italy, as they did in Russia, a party for 3 
through the socialists. Every one will be glad to note the statement of Mr. Lloyd 
George that, while French and British forces will proceed to the Italian front in 
large numbers, the attempt to defeat the German forces in the western front 
would not abate in the least. We can cheerfully expect the position in Italy to 
have a favourable turn before the next summer, and we can also hope that the 
assistance of America will be forthcoming by that time. 


1 — The Andhrapatrita, of the 14th November, says: — There are no indica- 

14th Nov. 1917. tions of the war coming to a speedy conclusion. 

The war in Italy has created a critical situation. 
The confusion in Russia has gone beyond all bounds. It is sure that victory will 
be gained by the Allies in the western theatre. The time has come for the deep 
consideration of the food problem on account of the critical situation newly 
brought about. The English are determined to put down German—mili-— 

agile tarism and establish independence in the world. There can be no doubt about 
the final victory of the English, who are manifesting so much self-sacrifice. 


The war. 


1 — The Kistnapatrika, of the 17th November, says:—The internal condition of 
17th Nov. 1917. i een Russia is very miserable. There-is no food and the 


Poor are starving. There is no fixed Government. 
Interval dissensions have increased. The revolutionists have taken Petrograd, 
and are determined to make a separate peace with the Germans. This state of 
things has enabled the German army in the Russian theatre to march to the 
Italian theatre. The German advance in Italy is due to the o portunity afforded 
to the Germans by such a state of things in Russia. The Italians had to retreat 
at a quick pace. The greater portion of their army has been saved though some 
part of it is last. The Allies are rendering suitable help by pouring their armies 
into Italy in la e numbers. Mr. Lloyd George has candidly laid bare the 
present state of affairs. In the matter of the army, the Germans have singleness 
of command. The want of this among the Allies led to the loss of Servia and 
some other countries. Mr. Lloyd George announces that he has remedied this 


2 It is hoped that the armies of the Allies will hereafter concentrate their 
orts. 
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The Andhraprakasika, of the 10th November, reports the London Corre- 
spondent to Mew India to have written:—The war 
: has been raging with severity in the Italian theatre. 
Both parties are fighting well, but the Italians have met with reversés. The 
Allies are sending armies to their rescue. In Russia also, the war is very severe. 
The people did not consent to the treasury, etc., being transferred to Moscow. 
The Allies are victorious in the Mesopotamian theatre. The Turks have met with 
great loss. The people in London are spending sleepless nights, for the enemy 
airships are dropping bombs in the nights. ‘I hough the people are put to great 
Joss, our soldiers are guarding the city and are frustrating the enemy’s endeavours.- 


The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the Lith November, describes the internal run, 


troubles in Russia and remarks that the anarchical Mysore 
17th Nov. 1917. 


The war. 


The war. 


condition therein had led to untold distress. The 
per next refers to the enemy offensive in Italy and thereupon remarks :—The 
British press is extolling the qualities of the Italians and is expressing great 
sympathy for them. Tlus shows that the enemy attacks against Italy are grow- 
ing very severe. The German Press calls the Italians treacherous and demands 
that their very name should be wiped out. Good and evil are alike to be found 
in every quarter of the globe. In the west they think of God when they are in 
distress. At other times they are atheists. They are wise afterthe event and 
only then begin to see that as they sow so must they reap. Even then they 
seldom have faith in God. However that may be, the condition of Italy is very 
deplorable at present; and makes us, feel very sad. ‘ 


10. The World Advertiser, of the 15th November, says that the Italian retreat Wen Seren, 
1 is reported to be due not to the pressure of the 16th Nov. 1917. 
enemy, but to discontent among a section of their 
own army and that the latter is the cause of the victory gained by the enemy. 
Referring to the news that the Italians have begun to evacuate Venice, the 
Swadesamitran, of the 20th November, hopes that though this city is being 
evacuated now as a precautionary measure, the Italians will not give it up to the 
enemy easily and feels sure that the allies will render timely assistance to Italy 
to frustrate the plans of the enemy. 


11. The Swadesamitran, of the 20th November, says :—Telegrams received oy 
The condition ‘of Resse. today show that the extremists have gained the 20th Nov. 1917. 
| upper hand in Russia and some people doubt 

whether her future condition may make her useless as far as her support to the 

allies is concerned. The extremists and socialists seem to be determined in 

concluding peace immediately. If it were not for Mr. Kerensky, the confusion 

that now prevails in Russia should have begun many months back. It is reall 

unfortunate that his efforts to restore order in that country and make Russia stan 

by her word to the end should have failed. 


[I.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 


(d) Education. 


12. The Swadesamitran, of the 16th November, publishes a communication Swanzeaurras, 
— from a correspondent complainmg of the great rg Oe 
* promotion 8 * 1 hardship resulting to elementary schools and the 
amn. .,—— pupils studying therein by the rule that those 
seeking admission to secondary schools will have to pay one year's fee of the class 
below that to which they seek to be admitted and regretting that though it is 
now nineteen monthe since a resolution passed at a conference held in the office of 
the Director of Public Instruction in Match 1916 that this penal fee should be 
cancelled was submitted to the Government of India for approval, no orders have 
been passed on it as yet. 
13. The Swadesamitran, of 5 16th November, — in — 5 the gist Of Sa, 
; a letter written by Mr. G. S. Arundale, as Private lem Nov. 1917. 
„ nme Secretary to Urs Besant, to the Seeretary to the 2 
Students“ Association, Nagpur, about the Pr to be taken by students in political 
work. This letter appears in English in New India of the 15th idem. : 
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‘no to the orders passed by the Syndicate of the Madras Universit 
panei ion se in the case of the students of the Palghat College, 


17th Nov. 1017. The Victoria College, Palghat. who were expelled by the Principal, and to the 


circular issued by the Syndicate to the Principals of Colleges assuring them of its 
hearty support L maintaining discipline in Colleges, the Swadesami tran, of the 
17th November, remarks : — The European professors and the educational authori- 
ties concerned in this merciless disposal might perbaps have lent themselves to it 
either on account of their ignorance of the real condition of students or on account 


of certain narrow ideas already entertained by them. But we cannot explain in 


any way how the Indian professors and the members of the Syndicate in general 


SwaDEsaMiTRan, 


19th Nov. 1917. 


Hb Nax, 
Madras, 
19th Nov. 1917. 


agreed to this disposal. We are anxious to learn that they werd not a party to 
this merely to get a good name. The Syndicate warns the students that, even 
if the professors and Principals of the Colleges, who are directly affected by the 
strike of students, excuse their conduct, they should not rely upon the Syndicate 
also excusing them. If there is no blame upon the students and if, owing to 
exuberence of youthful energy, they commit any act unable to put up with the 
hardships to which they are subjected by their professors, is there no one to do 
justice insuch a case? If the Educational authorities, the University authorities 
and the professors join together in treating the students unsympathetically what 
is to become of them? It is our opinion that those in the position of parents, who 
have sent their children to distant places for education, or those who can realise 
their condition, cannot get excited like this and spoil the progress of education. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 19th November, refers in detail to the punishments 
inflicted on the students by the Syndicate and remarks :—This order will doubtless 
make the people tremble. Are these students youths or heinous culprits ? 


The Hindu Nesan, of the 19th November, is also surprised at the Syndicate 
having inflicted on some students of the Palghat College punishments, which 
the paper concludes are too severe when compared with the mistake said 
to have been committed by the students, andjobserves:—There are many who 
hold the students of Colleges in India by the nose. The first among them are 
the Principals of Colleges in which they read. Then come the Director of 
Public Instruction and the Government of the province concerned. Besides these, 
there is the University which, rightly or wrongly, holds itself responsible for 
University education. The professors and Principals of Colleges in India have 
for some time past, instead of being kind to the students under their charge, been 
making much of their authority and the hold they have over the students and 
creating as many obstacles as possible in the way of the latter. Anything done by 
the students is construed to be an offence against discipline and they are charged 
with disobeying their professors and Principal and punished therefor more severely 
than they deserve, which we detest. These students are not given education free 
nor do they enter into an agreement, when they are admitted into colleges, that 
they would s Dge nemselves to parti : ‘ aishments or particular mistakes. 
Under these circumstances, if they commit any mistakes, the best course will be 
to warn them, considering their age, and not to exercise authority over them. 
Compared to the students in highly civilised western countries, those in Indian 
colleges should be considered to be very quiet youths. Such being the case, it is 
a matter for consideration whether the Principals, who have a tug; with these 
students, without understanding their nature, deserve to occu y that position. 
If, instead of cong am the higher authorities side with the Principals in their 
freaks, we cannot deem their act to be a considerate one. Though the Syndicate 
should have powers to do good or harm to the students undergoing the University 
course, they should exercise these powers lonly for the benefit of the students and 
not so as to inj ure them permanently. But the Syndicate of the Madras University 
seems to be inclined to do more harm than good to the students. 


Referring to the general circular issued by the Syndicate about their readiness 
to support the Principals of Colleges in maintaining discipline in their institutions, 
this paper says that even an enemy, if he be a true warrior, will refrain from 
using his weapen against weak individuals such as youths and women and that it 
cannot regard the action of the Syndicate, in having thus ruined the students of 


the Palghat College and vaunting about thei , 
general, to be in keeping with their A capacity of ruining the students in 
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15. The Hindu Nesan, of 25 16th 18e . dwélls upon the apathy of 8 „ la 
f 8 overument of India and some of the Provincial 16th Nov. 1917. a 
Gn tia: e Governments in the matter of making primary , 
education compulsory and referring to the steps taken by the Corporation of 
Bombay to introduce free and compulsory primary education iu that city and the 
acceptance by the Government of the Punjab of a resolution, brought up in that’ 
Legislative Council, that primary education should be made compulsory in that 
rovince, says: — When the Director of Public Instruction in the Punjab is in 
avour of compulsory primary education, there is no reason to believe that Directors 
of Public Instruction in other Provinces will be against it. Perhaps these as well 
as the Provincial and Imperial Governments are awaiting a suitable time for 
making primary education compulsory. We would like to impress on them that 
the suitable opportunity would not crop up of its own pontine 5 and that, if steps | | 
are being taken in that direction, the time will adjust itself. : 


16. The Kistnapairika, of the 17th November, reports Sir Rabindranath “s™ tr rg 

U Tagore to have written. Our University may be 17th Nov. 1917. 
compared to the die-casting machine. It does not 
turn out wise men. It only 5 attendance. It helps the work - a-day world 
to know market values. Let us establish a living institution by its side. 
While it makes noise and sends bales to the market, the tree of the living institu- 
tion planted by its side, will give food and shelter to thousands of birds. There 
is no need to enter into a reconciliation with that old and useless machine. Let 
us drive it to the Police Stations, law ceurts and jails which are the abode of 
civilisation. If we want shelter and fruit, level it to the ground, and establish in 

its place institutions like those that existed in the Vedic age. 


(J) Land Revenue and Settlement. 


17. In continuation of an —_— in a previous issue (vide Report No. 46, — 
: article 18) the Swadeshabhimani, of the 16th Nov- 16th 1 „. 1917. 
nnn ember, writes: Having already shown that the 
assignment, on darkhast, of lands used for communal agricultural purposes, 
such as grazing and fuel, is undesirable from the point of view of the people, we it 
should now like to point out that-such assignment is undesirable in the interests 
of the Government themselves, where it is done for the benefit of the foreign 


through their trade, etc., to a all details of the internal conditions of the 
ome Government both openly and in private. 


Government the privilege of settling here, 5 would not accord us the same 
E in their country! The Ramakrishna Mission, however, is an exc@ption ; 


T privilege. This is very mortifying 
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SwaDESHABHIMAN!, 


Mangalore, 


16th Nov. 1917. 


SwapesamiTRan. 


Madras, 
14th Nov. 1917. 


M —— 


14th Nov. 1917. 
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Mangalore is enough to show the consequences of assigning waste lands of 


communal benefit to individual wargdars. 


If the Government are afraid of losi 


their revenue of a rupee per acre, they might assign these lands in small plots of a 


few acres each to adjacent wargdars. 


farm requirements of each holding may te determined by experts. 


The extent of such land necessary for the 


We ho 
that our able and far-seeing Collector will consider all the suggestions ‘inde 
by us on this subject and advise the Government accordingly. We learn that 
His Excellency during his recent visit has ordered that popular representations 


on this subject should be made to the Collector. 


This is why we dwelt on this 


topic at this length in two successive issues. We wish to add that the people 
should, above all, urge on the attention of Government, the desirability of 
appointing village committees, so that all local requirements in this respect 


might afterwards be easily made known through these committees. 


It is to be 


hoped that the District Association will exert itself on behalf of the people in 


urging the formation of such committees. 


0) Salt and Abbéri. 


18. The Swadeshabhimant, of the 16th November, writes :—Salt is one of the 


The rise in the price of salt. at present. 


articles which have gone up in price in our market 
The cause of this abrupt rise is ex- 


plained in various ways by the people, but the departmental report now issued 
throws more light on this point. South Kanara and Malabar have to get their 
supply of salt from the Bombay Presidency. This year there was a decrease in 


the quantity imported from there, and further, the e 


rt of salt from our 


presi- 


dency to places such as Rangoon was more than normal, with the result that the 
price per maund was raised by As. 5 at the beginning of last year and As. 3 at its 
end. Besides, the report shows that owing to certain changes in connection with 
the salt factories of Madras, some unnecessary expenditure had to be incurred. 
It is questionable, however, whether these causes served to increase the price nearly 


one and a half times as at present. 
of life, and indispensable to the rich and 
doubling of its price will be felt a great hardship by the 


As salt is admittedly one of the prime necessaries 


poor alike, it will be conceded that this 
poor. Farther in these 


days of epidemics such as plague, to withstand which some of the most celebrated 
doctors have recommended the consumption of salt in larger quantities, it is 
unfortunate that the price of salt should have gone up like this. 


Y General. 


19. Adverting to the precautions taken by the Government of Bombay to keep 


Mr. Montagu’s arrival 
Bombay. 


the arrival of the Secretary of State for India secret 
iu and to the rude way in which the 


police there are 
said to have driven out the public, who assembled 


at the harbour to have a look at the Secretary of State, the Swadesamitran, of the 
14th November, observes:—The authorities could have issued a notice before- 
hand that no one should be present at the landing place. Till now no Secretary 
of State visited this country like Mr. Montagu. He goes here to ascertain 
personally the aspirations of the Indians, and the people are usuall 
a look at high officials. It is, therefore, really strange that the authorities did not 
note the feelings and attitude of the people who gathered there. 


The Mukhbir-1-Dakhan, of the 14th November, extends a hearty welcome 


The arrival of Mr. Montagu. 


eager to have 


to Mr. Montagu and his colleagues, congratulates 
them on the preliminary success of their mission, 


and obeerves that his arrival in India in his capacity of Secretary of State for 


India is an un 


paralleled, historical and memorable event and something to be 


proud of, for it demonstrates not only. Mr. Montagu’s present regard but also His 


Majesty’s love for India. 


It hqpes Mr. Montagu will succeed in his endeavours, but remarks that the 


country is not yet ready to assume any extraordinary re 


sponsibility 


, and hence 


reforms should be introduced with a view to the promotion of arts, industries and 
education and to the assuring of numerically small communities not being left 


behind in the race. 
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It is understood that he will arrive at Madras on the 14th. December, and in 
anticipation to seeing this distinguished visitor. 55 
he Qaum? Report, of the 14th November, continues its adverse comments on 
Fakhri’s appeal. | Tat 
20. In commenting upon the presidential address of Rao Bahadur P. Tyaga- 
3 bP Stee Chettiyar at this conference, the Hindu Nesan, 


Conference, Bezwada. the Brahmans as being most impolitie and, observ- 
ing that the fear entertained by him that, if India should be granted Home Rule, 
the non-Brahmans would be completely ruined, is baseless, takes exception to his 
remarks against the aspirations of the Indian public. 


Referring to the same subject, the Dravidan, of the 14th November, says that 
Rao Bahadur P. Tyagaraya Chettiyar has a much better claim to be the leader of 
the people both by his education and 2 than the non- entities, who are 
pushed forward as leaders by the Home Rulers, and expresses its appreciation of 
the sentiments expressed by him and the warning given that the non-Brahmans 
should not be led away by the wily tactics of the Brahmans. 


The Lekopakari, of the 19th November, characterises the presidential 
address delivered at this conference by Rao 
The . Bahadur P. Tyagaraya Chettiyar as an inconsistent 
roduction and refutes the arguments of Mr. Chettiyar in the following strain :— 
t is a wrong notion on the part of Mr. Chettiyar that Home Rule would lead to 
the predominance of Brahmans. On the other hand, it is only the other classes 
that will predominate then. The Home Rule movement in India is only an 
off-shoot of the general desire for liberty which is apparent throughout the world, 
and it does not inculcate hatred towards the British Government. Mr. Chetti- 
. speech seems to be an attempt to create a feeling of hatred against the 
rahmans. : 8 


The Prapanchamiiran, of the 20th November, reproduces the above. 


The <Andhrapatrika, of the 16th November, represents the Chairman of 
the Reception Committee of the Bezwada non- 
The Berwadg nou-Brahman Brahman Leaders’ Conference to have said in the 

nn course of his address: Our Government have 
blindly made University examinations the means of securing appointments. Such 
qualifications as strength of character, administrative skill, experience, etc., which 
are essential for public service have lost all attraction. The Brahmans having a 
retentive memory pass the different examinations and secure Government 
appointments. It is not their fault. It is the fault of the Government. 


21. In the course of an article in the Dravidan, of the 14th November, dealing 
with the form of language to be used in the 
122 7 e the addresses to be presented to Mr. Montagu, while he 
ay See es is in India, the following observations oceur :— 
After Mr. Norton left Madras, the Government of Madras abolished the teaching 
of grammar in schools in this Presidency and their orders abound in grammatical 
errors. When the Government themselves use ungrammatical language, we think 
there will be nothing wrong in using the same language in the addresses to 
Mr. Montagu, who is at the helm of such a Government. | 


22. The Dravidan, of the 14th November, reproduces in Tamil an abstract of 
a communication from a correspondent published 
1 Generel 8 office; under this heading in the Justice of the 5th idem, 


complaining of the preponderance of Brahmans in 
the Accountant-General’s office, Madras. 


28. The Hindu Nesan, of the 14th November, reproduces the comments of 
the Vartakamitran, of the 27th September, on this 


subject, which are abstracted in paragraph 57 of 
Report No. 44 of 1917. 


é 


India’s shipping trade. 


connexion therewith the paper says that it will look forward with pleasurable | 


of the 14th November, characterises his attacks on 


Qaumr Ruronr, 
Madras 


14th Nov. 1917. 
Hm DU Naa, 


Madras, 
14th Nov. 1917. 


DRavipan, - 


Madras, 
14th Nov. 1917. 


Loxoraam, 
M , 
19th Nov. 1917. 


PRraPasCHAMITRAR, 


Madras, 
20th Nov. 1917. 
ANDHRAPATRIKA, 


Madras, 
16th Nov. 1917. 


Dravipas, 


Madras 
14th Nov. 1017. 


Daavman, 


Madras, 
14th Nov. 1917. 


Hixpu Nxsan, 
Madras, 
14th Nov. 1917. 
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Daavin Ax, 


Madras, 
14th Nov. 1917. 


— 


Daavwax, 
Madras, 
14th Nov. 1917. 


MamAVIEATA 
Duvan. 


Madras, 
17th Nov. 1917. 


Hm NSN, 
Madras, 
12th Nov. 1917. 


Drinnen, 


Madras, 
16th Nov. 1917. 


Hm Nesan, 


Madras, 
16th & 17th Nov. 
1917. 
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ravidan, of the 14th November, takes exception to the statement 

~ ae made by Mrs. Besant in her message published in 

Mrs. Besant and the interned Wey India of her interview with the Viceroy in 
Muslims. | connexion with the release of the Muhammadap 
leaders in internment, that the Government have to maintain their prestige and 
responsibility in this matter, and observes -—We are at a loss to know in what 
other matters the Government of India have no prestige or responsibility to 
maintain. If Mrs. Besant also thought that these Muslim leaders were guilty of 


a grave crime, she should have properly advised the Muhammadans to accept the 


decision of the Government quietly. But strangely enough she suggests that the 
case of the interned Muslim leaders should be taken before a court of law and 
that a fund should be raised for this Teen We do not think that this attempt 
of hers to rouse the feelings of the Muhammadans is a desirable one. The secret 
motive of this foreign lady, who bas given her word to maintain a calm atmos- 
phere in India at this jancture, to set on foot a great.agitation on an important 
subject, which wilt engage the undivided attention of all, is evidently to win 
over the Muhammadans to her side. We have great sympathy for the interned 
Muslims. They are the true sons of the soil, and their present pitiable plight 
cannot but cause regret to all the Indians. We hope all the Muhammadans will 


make a representation to the Secretary of State praying for their release. But at 
the same time they should keep in mind Mrs. Besant’s tactics. 


25. The Dravidan, of the 14th November, publishes, from the pen of a corre- 


ba RONG spondent, a communication by the members of the 
The monster petition to Mr. Jakkamanayakanpatti Dévanga Dévabrahmana 
Montagu. Maha Sabha of Bodinayakkanur town, Madura 
district, that they had hastily affixed their signatures to the monster petition, 
that is now to be presented to Mr. Montagu, under the belief that the suggestions 
made therein would be productive of good to the people, and that as they now 
understand that it contams no proposals for improving the condition of the 
eople, that portion of the petition signed by them should not be presented to the 
ecretary of State for India. 
The Mahavikata Dutan, of the 17th November, says that certain objection- 


5 able methods have been adopted in getting 
2 monster petition to signatures to this petition, and characterises the 
Mr. Montagu. efforts of those who. get signatures as an attempt to 
throw dust into the eyes of Mr. Montagu. It remarks that, even if the signatures 

are all taken to be genuine, the total number for the Presidency comes only to 


about six lakhs in a population of nearly three crores, which may be taken to 
indicate that the majority are not for Home Rule. 


| 26. The Hindu Nesan, of the 12th November, 
“What will you say to reproduces in Tamil the gist of an article under 


Mr. Montagu f this heading appearing in the Commonweal of the 
Yth idem. 


27. The Swadésamitran, of the 16th November, reproduces in Tamil, as 


, j published in the Hindu of the same date, the 
. proceedings of a public meeting held en the 15th 
idem at the Gokhale Hall, Madras, under the presidency of Sir—-8. Subrahmaays 
Ayyar, to express disappointment at the continued internment of Messrs. Muham- 
mad Ali and Shaukat and to take such measures as will be necessary for their 


release, and, in commenting on the proceedings of the meeting elsewhere, expresses 


the hope that, as the presence of a large number of Hindus and Muhammadans 
at the meeting indicates their sympathy with the Muslim brothers in internment 
and as this meeting has, therefore, proved that the Hindus and Muhammadans | 
are at one regarding these brothers, the Government may realise at least now the 
un and anxiety caused to the people by, the continued detention of 
— bee — and order — release and appeals to all to contribute 
iberally proposed to raised for contesting the cases of these 
Muslims and others in internment in a court of law. . 2 
The Hindu Mean, in its issues, of the 16th and 17th November, also 
reproduces in Tamil the proceedings of the meeting referred to above. 
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Adverting to the W N N N published in New India, 
n of the 6t o vember, of her interview with the 
The Muslim 2 7 i Viceroy about the Muslim brothers in internment, 
an abstract of which it publishes elsewhere, the Liva-ul-Isiam, of the 15th 
November, observes :—The whole country views the contents of the message of 
Mrs. Besant with regret. The Indian public are not satisfied with the justite of 
the position taken up by the Government of India or the procedure adopted By 
Mrs. Besant. It is the opinion of many that in the existing condition of the 
eountry Mrs. Besant should not have interfered in this matter. The people 
should not, therefore, deem this affair to have ended and give it ap. As may 
have been incessantly carrying out that the two Muhammadan patriots are 
unjustly in internment, without any sufficient cause, we hope both the Hindu and 
the 5. ammadan leaders will devise proper means for obtaining justice for the 
interned. | | 


A correspondent of the same paper says that the Muslims in India have been 
provoked by the assurance of the Vicetoy in the Legislative Council that the 
question of the release of the Muslim brothers. was under consideration not having 

n followed up by their release. 


A correspondent to the Andhrapairthka, of the 16th November, writes: — 
Is it fair to release Mrs. Besant and fail to release 
Ali brothers? Did our brothers do more harm than 
the Sin Feiners who wanted to wage war against England? Why should they 
be released and our countrymen kept under restriction? The Government of 
India will surely release them if the Hindu and the Muhammadan leaders join 
into a committee and request them to rebease all the persons interned before 
Mr. Montagw's arrival. ‘There is differenee between Mrs Besant asking and our 
countrymen asking. If the Government do not consent to release them, we 
cannot willingly co-operate with Mr. Montagu. Whether we get swaraj or not, 
our brethren should have liberty. If the Government reject our request, the 
Moslem League and the Congress shoald net held their sessions. There should 
be no negotiations with the Secretary of State for swaraj. The policy of passive 
resistance should be at once resorted to. 


The Hitakarini, of the 11th Noversber, hopes that the Government will 

at least now perceive the real intentions and the 

The interned Mubammadans. loyalty of the Ali brothers and protect the 
independence of the Indians. 


28. Adverting to the work of the Cotten Committee which is now condueting 

8 its inquiries into the facilities that exist for the 
The Cotton Comma. cultivation of long staple cotton in India, the 
Hindu Nesan, of the 15th November, observes that the inquiries of this committee 
cannot result in much good to India, as they are conducted only in the interests 
of the Lancashire Mill- and that the Indians cannot, therefore, be expected 


to take an interest in the work of this committee. 


Internments. 


Anent the enquiry conducted by the Cotton Committee into the facilities 


f for intreducing the cultivation of long-staple cotton 

The Corton Oe. in: India, the 4 — of the 19th ae, and 
the Prapanchamitron, of the 20th idem, observe: This enquiry is intended to benefit 
the cotton manufacturers of Lancashire. We should only try to start industries 
which will benefit India much. It is necessary that our Government should note 
that India will not be benefited by carrying on an industry which is useful to 
foreiguérs. 


29. Fhe Swadesamitran, of the löth November, ee an appeal to the 

| * Indiaus by one A. K. Vijaya Kirti Nayanar to 
N the reforme to be introduced in India, in the course of which the 
following observations occur: The main reason why India has not improved in 


opie of the numerous benefits she hue derived from the British rule is the fact 
iat. wrong epinions begotten of the acts of the bureaucrats in India and the 
spirit of jva lousy and avarice on the part-of the Anglo-Indians are made to influence 
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> Briti lic and the highly placed European officials here and to obstruct 
— M the „e 1 main grievances now are that the higher 
appointments are mostly monopolised by the Englishmen and denied to the 
Indians, that the bureaucrats and the Anglo-Indians do not give an impartial 
treatment to the Indians and that the elected members are not in the majority in 
the Legislative Councils. We have a right to claim what is our due and no one 
cam deny it to us. Now that Mr. Montagu ig here in order to have a personal 
knowledge of the aspirations of the Indians, it is the duty of every Indian to 
forget all differences between them and give their united support to the reforms 


embodied in the scheme drafted by the congress and the Muslim League. 


30. A correspondent from Chidambaram signing himself N. Dandapani 

Pillai contributes an article to the Swadesamitran, 

Rao Bahadur P. Tyagaraya of the 16th November, in which he refutes seriatim 

Chettiyar on Home Rule. the arguments adduced by Rao Bahadur 

P. Tyagaraya Chettiyar in his presidential address at the Bezwada Conference 
against the Brahmans and the grant of Hume Rule to India. 


The Dravidan, of the 16th Nowember, grows wild over the remarks of the 


Swadesamitran, about the speech of Rao Bahadur 
Rao Bahadur P. Tyagaraya p. Tyagaraya Chettiyar at the Bezwada Conference, 
Chettiyar ou Home Rule. and referring to the dubious tactics said to have 
been played by the Brahman Home Rulers in the matter of accepting the necessity 
for communal representation in the Councils of the Empire, observes thaf the 
Congress can never be taken to be representative of the majority of the people in 
South India. It refutes the arguments of the Swadesamitran that Mr. Chettiyar 
was unnecessarily fomenting disunion among the people by remarking that the 
awakening of the non-Brahmans has not been brought about by Mr. are 
individually but by wounded feelings which have long been kept under control. 


31. The Swadesamitran, of the 15th 1 e = pen of a 
: correspondent the pr ings of a public meetin 

v . Rule meeting at held at Vazhkudai — the ‘th idem to su 1 the 
resolutions passed at the meeting held in 

the Gokhale Hall, Madras, on the 4th idem, at which one Mr. Chinnaswami Ayyar 
is reported to have made the following observations in the course of his presidential 
remarks :— During the debate in Parliament about the release of Mrs. Besant, the 
main question asked was not about the grounds of the release but about the 
person who ordered it. As in executive administration, one who issues an order 
has got the right of cancelling it, there is no meaning in the question raised in 


‘the Parliament, and the Secretary of State could have well declined to give an 


answer. That he replied even to this unnecessary question indicates his patience. 


Seeing that every community in Europe is used to such violent methods of agita- 
tion, for which it has now been definitely ascertained that Mrs. Besant was 


SwADEsAMITRAB, 


Madras, 
16th Nov. 1917. 


interned, there is neither rhyme nor reason for the agitation still carried on about 
the release. The attitude of the Anglo-Indians in the matter of the visit of 
Mr. Montagu to India only goes to prove that they are hostile to our welfare. 
Some English papers make fun of there being political agitation even in petty 
villages, and accuse the leaders here of stirring up such agitation. We are really 
sorry that we should be condemned, and our capacity belittled by these people 


who have no idea of us. Petty villages had no importance fifty years back, but 
now they are quite different. 


32. The Swadesamitran, of the 16th November, expresses its regret at the 


The Seoretary of State for Secretary of State for India having declined 
and th 


2 ngress. the invitation to be present at the next session of the 
: cl congress and observes :—Is it not to ascertain per- 

sonally the aspirations of the Indians that the Secretary of State has come here ? 
In the congress all the leading popular representatives will openly give expression 
3 the hips are the | pees , ee a visit to that assembly will give the 
retary o a clear idea of the real conditio irati ians. 
Besides it is seen from Lord Morley’s Ree 92 pea we har 


) KHecollections that His Majesty King George 
himself had expressed his a preciation of the congress 4 3 i * 
Wales. How can ar 


assembly refrain from causing pain to the 1 * be present at such an 
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33. In the course of a leader under this heading, the Swadesamitran, of the 
16th November, dwells upon the absence of union 
| among the workmen in India, as exists in the 
western countries, so as to enable them to guard themselves against oppressive 
acts on the part of their employers and the necessity for proper steps being taken 
from now to preventeunnecessary rupture between the capitalists and workmen in 
this country, in view of the possibility of a large increase in the near-future in the 
number of factories here and, referring to an article in the Bombay Chronicle which 
accuses Sir Dorab Tata and Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy of not cross-examining the 
witnesses appearing before the Industrial Commission sufficiently to find out the 
real condition of the Indian workmen, expresses the hope that these two gentlemen 
will evince proper interest and sympathy: for the workmen, forgetting for the 
while that they are themselves capitalists. 


34. The Nalla Ayan, for November, has a leader on the demand for Home 

Rule for Indi Rule for India, in which it says that the cry for 
Rema Be 08 1 BO Home Rule has been got up by the Brahmans with 
interested motives of self-aggvandizentent and warns other classes, especially the 
Catholics, who have been. in the opinion of this paper, happy only under. the 
British rule, against rallying to this cry. 


The Dravidan, of the 16¢h November, reproduces the above. 


Capitalists and workmen. 


The Vannikulamitran, for November, reproduces in Tamil the contents of a 
pamphlet said to have been issued by Mr. G. A: Natesan in the capacity of the 
Secretary of the Congress Propaganda Committee explaining the Congress-Muslim 
League scheme of reforms, and characterising the arguments of those who say that 
Home Rule means Brahman rule as baseless ones, exhorts the people in the villages 
to sign the monster petition to be presented to Mr. Montagu without any hesitation. 


The Maharikata Dufan, of the 17th November, makes fun of the Home 
r Rulers, who abuse the “Englishmen as birds of 

. passage with no stake in the country, and accuses 
them of being an ungratefulclass, in that they have forg@tten that all the comforts 
which the Indians enjoy now are due to the efforts of the Englishmen. 


The Mukhbir-i-Dakhan, of the 14th November, has a leader on Home Rule 
i on the lines of the article published in its issue of the 
: 10th October, which is to the following effect 
From the very beginning of history it has been the practice of the Aryans to 
subdue contemporary nations. They gradually drove the Dravidians towards the 
Deccan and took possession of their land. The subjugated were called Sudras or 
_ Maliches. The ewe race that had established a powerful and extensive kingdom 
in Northern India was destroyed by them. The survivors were called Andras“ 
and the nobles of the race were given the title of Vysias. 
The editor refers to the extermination of the Buddhists in India by the 
Rajas subordinate to Sankara Achariyar and says—_ ho 


In short, the policy of the Aryans has always been to regard themselves 
better than others and to treat with severity all opponents and, when they succeeded 
in pasifying them, they called them Sudras, Vysias, Mulaichas, etc., and subjected 
them to such cruel and barbarous laws as were calculated to deprive men of their 
senses. 


Manu Shaster, chapter I, says that Brahmans, when born, should be regarded 
as the best of creation. In fact, they must be regarded as lords of the universe 
and as the masters of the world. No king could impose any taxes on them or 
sentence them to suffer the extreme penalty for murder. Moreover it is laid down 
that a Sudra, desiring to sit beside a Brahman, should be branded or banished. 

If Hindus are treated thus, will Mussalmans (Wallachas unclean as they are 
called) escape such treatment after the Aryans get Home Rule? 


It is well known that the Hindu Congress was dead against Mussalmans 
3 and viewed the Muslim League with scorn and was thinking of how 
st to exterminate it. But this being a difficult task it contrived to bring about 


7 B nion. It is, on this account, that the Muslim League is in danger. On the 
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d. the Hindus are endeavouring to put an end to it and make Congress- 
3 of the Mussalmans. On the other hand, Mussalmans themselves are tired 
of it because it no longer mirrors Muslim ideals. In this way the League will 


reach a position which will make its existence and non-existence on a par. 

What is taking place in municipalities and district boards is no longer a 
secret. Do not men of insight see the darkness that prevails in different Govern- 

ffices? N 

min recent occurrence at Behar on the Feast day is deplorable. The 
Mussalmans were not even allowed to say the prayers of the feast. Many were 
killed. Hundreds of respectable people were insulted, the villages were plundered, 
and helpless respectable Mussalman ladies were caught in calamities. It is said 
that nearly six hundred thousand men took part in the riot. These men not only 
treated the Mussalmans cruelly but also had no regard for the Government, 
When matters were represented to the Home Rulers, they said, „This is the 
work of ignorant people. Educated Hindus do not approve of this.” Moveover 
they added, ‘‘Government’s hand had much to do with the kindling of this 
conflagration.” 5 : | 

It is regrettable that these political leaders do not take this affair seriously. 
Do they not know that leading politicians, jagirdars and wealthy men are at the 
bottom of it and these are now in custody ? 

After discussing the subject at length it thinks that after the grant of Home 
Rule, things will take a serious turn and that Mussalmans will have to repent. 


35. The Pandiya Nesan, of the 12th November, has a leader on the condition 
of agriculture in this Presidency, in which it refers 
to the efforts made by the Government to improve 
the same and, commenting on the review of the Guvernment of the administration 
report of the Madras Agricultural Department for the year 1916-17 in the same 
strain as the Hindu Nesan, of the 7th idem, as abstracted in paragraph 28 of Report 
No. 46 of 1917, observes that, if the condition of agriculture in the country should 
improve, efficient demonstration farms should be opened in every district and 
agricultural colleges starts in important centres. 


The Agricultural department. 


36. A correspondent to the Hindu Nesan, of the 19th November, complains 
that the festivals, etc., in the devastanams in 
Kaveripatnam in Salem district are not done pro- 
perly, though the Government are giving grants to these devastunams and 
suggests the desirability of the Government appointing a committee to see that 
the trustees of the devastanams receiving grants from Government do not 


misappropriate the funds of such devastanams and that the festivals, etc., therein 
are performed properly. 


37. Referring to the efforts now made to start factories in India for the 


8 manufacture of such articles as are not available 
—— Tactaries in India. owing to the war a correspondent to the Pandiya 
Nesan, of the 12th November, observes :—Before new industries are started here, 


steps should be taken to see that the duties imposed on articles manufactured in 
India are reduced toa reasonable level, the duties on foreign articles increased 
and a restriction imposed upon the foreign articles imported into tbis country. 
After bringing about these reforms, the Government boul tant suitable industries 
in different places in India and devise means for their improvement. As for the 
a for these concerns, half of it should be contributed by the district munici- 
palities and half divided into shares to be taken by private. individuals. The 
money paid by the people for purchasing such shares should be exempted from 
income-tax for some years. If the Government would adopt the same procedure 
for collecting money for this purpose as was adopted in the case of war loan, ten 
times as much as was collected for the war loan can be collected for this purpose. 


Grants to devastanams. 


Me are glad to learn that the Maharaja of Mysore has promised to supply as much 


bamboo as may be necessary for the manufacture of paper in India. If all 
Zainindars, Rajas and big men had followed the example of the Maharaja of Mysore 
and had come forward to help the people, there would have been no necessity for 
the poor Indians to go to South Africa and suffer hardships under the merciless 
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Englishmen there. We hope that the Government will act upon the suggestions 
me above and try to improve the industries in the country, as the development 
of industries here will only be beneficial to Englishmen and not affect them 
prejudicially. 

The Hindu Nesan, of the 16th November, reproduces the above. 


38. The VannthJamttran, for November, publishes, from the pen of a corre 
spondent., a similar report of the proceedings of the 
public meeting held at Purasawalkum on the 28th 
October 1917, under tne presidency of Mr. T. V. Muthukrishna Ayyar, as the one 
appearing in the Swadesamitran, of the 29th idem, and abstracted in paragraph 61 
af Report No. 44 of 1917. | 


The Swadesamitran, of the 17th November, publishes, from the pen ofa 
correspondent, the proceedings of a non-Brahman meeting said to have been held 
at Shiyali on the 14th idem at which a resolution is reported to have been passed 
denying the claim of Mr. Tyagaraya Chettiyar to be the leader of the non- 
Brahmans. 


39. The Swadesamitran, of the 19th November, reproduces in Tamil the 

: lecture delivered by the Hon’ble Mr. V. S. Srinivasa 

The Congrese-League scheme Sastriyar on the 17th idem at the Gokhale Hall, 

and compartmental autonomy. Madras, on the merits of the Congress-League 

scheme of reforms and the scheme of compartmental autonomy. This lecture is 
published in the Hindu of the 19th idem. 


40. The Swadesamitran, of the 19th November, also reproduces in Tamil the 
si protest of Sir S. Subrahmanya Ayyar and others 
Tae Indo- European agreement against a new scheme of reforms proposed by 

at Calcutta - *. ; 

certain members of the Indian and European com- 
munities of Calcutta and the comments on this scheme of the Bombay Vhroniele, 
both of which appear in the Hindu of the 19th November 1917. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 19th November, comments as follows upon this 
agreement :— We do not object to the Europeans proposing any number of new 
schemes of reforms. But we do not see the necessity for Indians, who fully 
sympathised with the Congress and Muslim League, ignoring the scheme prepared 
and settled finally by these two institutions and coming out with a new scheme. 
The gist of the Congress-League scheme is that a beginning should be made in 
getting the Government to be responsible to the people, a principle which has 
been accepted as a sound one tkroughout the world. So the only matter to be 
— — is whether the people are fit to undertake the responsibility and do 
justice to it. Our contention is that the people of this country are better fitted to 
take up this responsibility than the people of other countries were when they took 
up a similar responsibility. If our people are fit, as stated above, the Congress- 
League scheme should be given effect to and, if they are not, other means should 
be devised to make them fit. So those who have ignored the Congress-League 
scheme and begun to make other proposals have taken it for granted that our 

ople are not fit to take up the responsibility of the administration. We doubt 
if these Indians have a correct idea of the extent of worldly knowledge acquired 
even by the people in villages within the last few years. If they have, they 
could not have accepted a scheme of Mr. Lionel Curtis of the Round Table. 
According to this a eel th> popular influence will exist only in name and 
another curious feature about it is that the laws framed by the Provincial Legisla- 
tive Councils on matters connected with trade, industries, etc., will have to be 
approved by the Secretary of State for India. The result of this will be that, if 
a law passed by a Provincial Legislature in the interests of the industrial advance- 
ment of the Indians should affect European capitalists prejudicially, the latter 
will raise a hue and cry about it in England and bring pressure to bear upon the 
Secretary of State for India not to approve of it. The Indians who have signed 
the support of this new scheme seem to have ignored their own capacity and 
rights and acted on the impression that they would be wise only in demanding 
as much as the authorities are prepared to give. But these are bound, when they 
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propose a new scheme, to prove how the Congress-League scheme has become 
unsuitable. If, without doing this, they yield, with an 7 upon self-interest, to 
new schemes promulgated by others they cannot be he d to be fully alive to 
their responsibility in securing the progress of the country at a critical juncture. 


The Hindu Nesan, of the 20th November, also publishes the protest of Sir 
S. Subrahmanya Ayyar and others against the Indo-European agreement concluded 
at Calcutta and, condemning the said agreement in a leader, observes that the 
Anglo-Indians, who were all along scheming to frustrate the attempt of the 
Indians to present a cogent scheme of reforms to Mr. Montagu, have succeeded in 
drawing some mad Bengalis into their snare. 


41.The Swadesamitran, of the 20th November, reproduces in Tamil the 
. purport of a lecture delivered on this subject b 

Democracy in French India. Mr. A. Rangaswami Ayyangar on the \$%th idem 

under the auspices of the Madras Mahajana Sabha and the remarks of Mrs. Besant 

as the president of the meeting, both of which appear in extenso in the Hindu of 

the 20th idem. 

42. In the course of a leader under this heading, the Dramidan, of the 15th 

November, observes that the Government are in a 

Social reform and how the way helping the perpetuation of the sociul evils in 

Government can help it. the country created by the caste system by their 

opening separate schools for each community and that, if social reform should be 

effected in the country, the Government should notify that all people irrespective 

of caste can traverse the public streets maintained at public expense, that schools 

maintained exclusively for a particular community will be closed and that all 
classes of people can seek admission into the existing schools. 


43. Referring to the enormous profits derived by the Government from these 
plantations in 1916-17 and to the arrangements 
The Government einchona made by them for the sale of quinine at cheap rates 
plantations. 4 to the people at the mufassal post offices, the 
Swadesamitran, of the 19th November, regrets that the same system has not been 
introduced in the post offices in the city, and suggests the desirability of the Gov- 
ernment taking steps to make quinine available for the ordinary people at cheap 
rates either at the post offices or elsewhere in the city, as it is a well-known fact 
that malaria has been playing havoc here and the people have no other alternative 
now than to buy quinine at exorbitant prices from private dealers. 


44. In the course of an article contributed to the Hinsu Nesan, of the J9th 


: November, by a correspondent on this subject, in 
er a ee which he dwells upon 'the apathy of the — 
turists of this country in deriving the fullest advantage from the raw products 
available therein, the following observations find a place: —It is the duty of the 
Government to correct the mistakes committed by the people owing to indifference 
and carelessness. If the Government have not done it tilt now, it is because there 
is no law that the Government are responsible for the faults of the people. In 
the ancient days, when the country was ruled by Rajas, they took care to see 
that the people did not suffer any hardship, as they were born and bred up in this 
very country and wanted to be useful to it. Why should our rulers, Who have 
hailed from a foreign country, be anxious about the prosperity of our country 
and ite people? Naturally they will have an interest only in their own country 
and not in others. But, if it is asked whether they would allow the country to be 
ruined, the answer will be that they will maintain the prosperity of the country 
just at that level which will suffice for their collecting the money required by them. 
45. The Hindu Nesan, of . hcp November, reproduces in Tamil a portion 
! te Meee o proceedings of this meeting at which resolu- 
Muslim aan 31 tions are said to have been passed indicating the 
a strong resentment of the Muhammadans in India 

of the detention of Messrs. Muhammad Ali and Shaukat Ali in internment without 


charging them with any definite offence and praying for their release and expressing 


the opinion of the M that the work of th ee 
with the Arrah riote was not satisfactory. x Of the seoret police in connexion 
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46. A correspondent to the tar tee of the 17th November, dwells 
2 upon the bardships caused to the tanners in India 

The oondition of tann : by the restrictions imposed by the Government 
upon the tanning of skins and the export of tanned skins or hides, and regrets 
that while America and —_ are able to purchase raw hides and skins from here 


and make a profit by manufacturing articles therefrom, Indians are not permitted 


to derive any benefit from the products available in their own country. He is 
surprised at the statement of the Viceroy that the tanning industry in this country 
is more flourishing after the Munition Board began to purchase hides and skins in 
India than it was ever before, and says that it is only certain companies, which 
have been given the sole nght, by the Government, of purchasing tanned hides 
that make aà good profit thereby and that the poor people engaged in the tanning 
industry are, as a matter of fact, suffering a loss of nearly 30 per cent. He adds 
that the action of the Government has practically led to the destruction of the 
only industry which was flourishing in India, and that the tanners asa class 
would be ruined completely soon, unless the Government realise their hard lot 
and seek proper remedies. | 


a 

47. Referring toa Muhammadan meeting said to have been held at Roya- 

pettah under the presidency of the Persian Consul, 
at which a I is reported to have been 
passed against the grant of Home Rule to India, on the ground that it would 
greatly benefit only the Hindus, the World Advertiser, of the 15th November, says 
that as the object, with which Home/Rule is demanded is to impart education and 
distribute other benefits equally among all classes, it is only a demented brain that 
can conceive of its doing harm to the Muhammadans. 


48. Ad verting to a novel procedure said to be adopted by the Postal authori- 
ties in Bombay in training the clerks of that 
department for the work of the postmen, in case a 
strike of postmen as occurred recently should recur, the Dravidapairika, of the 
21st November, says:--The money spent for this purpose in this period of war 
could, with advantage, have been spent upon giving increased wages to the post- 
men, who were sent away for having deman 


better decisions than this from our experts. 


49. The Draridapatrika, of the 21st November, takes exception to the notice 

3 i said to have been issued by the Estate Collector 

Caste restrictions even in the under the Zamorin of Calicut that Tiyyas should not 

twentieth century. traverse certain public roads, and hopes that this 

order will be cancelled without delay, as Collectors are expected to take an 
impartial view when considerations of caste crop up. 


50. Referring to the meeting of the local Legislative Council to be held on 

: the 20th November, the Swadesamitran, of the 17th 
— The. meeting of the lo local idem, writes: — The last meeting of the Couneil was 
Legislative Council, héld on the 24th May last at Ootacamund and it is 
to meet again on the 20th instant. Thus the administration has been conducted 
for nearly six months without convening any meeting of the Council. This fact 
iteelf proves that the statement of Lord Morely in Parliament in appreciating the 
existing constitution of the council that the Indians would share in the daily 
administration of the country has come to be no more than a dream. These six 
months, during which the council did not meet, have not been barren of any event 
concerning which there was a necessity for the Government and the popular 
representatives exchanging views. Itis during this period that events eausing 
much anxiety and excitement to the people have occurred and roused public feelin 
throughout the country. It would not have been possible in England to avid 
ealling for a meeting of the Parliament at a similar juncture. fut it has been 
possible in India, because the people have no influence or power in the adminis- 
tration of the country, they being centred in the hands of the bureaucrats. That 
is why the administration has been earried on ignoring the existence of a Legis- 
lative Council, though such a council exists as a result of a Parliamentary statute. 
Though a meeting of the Council is to take place now, there is not the certainty 


An anti-Home Rule meeting. 


Postmen’s strike in Bombay. 


of the doubts of the people on varions subjects being cleared. The public have 


edit. But it is foolish to expect 
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now whether the Government have taken any definite steps to suppress. 
e e of the Home Rule Leagues. They know that individual officials in 
different places have not been favourable to the. Home Rule party, for which there 
is no justification. Now that His Majesty’s Ministers and the Government of 
India have agreed to introduce some reforms in this country, what all the Home 
Rulers do is to impress on the Government and the people the particular reforms 
that are necessary. It is only for understanding this that the Secretary of State. 
for India has come all this way. So the Government and the officials should be 
grateful to the Home Rule League for having taken the trouble to give a detinite 
shape to popular opinion here and they need not try to harass it. It ytd that 
notice of certain questions was given with the idea of ascertaining the attitude 
of the Government in this matter. But we see from the agenda for the 


meeting that these questions have been disallowed by His Excellency the Gover- 


nor. His Excellency has the power of disallowing a question or a resolution - onl 
if it is against public interests. If questions or resolutions connected with the 
liberty of the people, their union and the existence of friendliness among them 
are deemed to be against public interests; what else is conducive to public 
interests? Those who framed the constitution of the existing Legislative Councils 
did it no doubt in a liberal spirit; but those who framed the rules for the conduct 
of business in these Councils have deprived the people of any benefit from the 
Minto-Morley reforms in practice. We hope this point will receive the attention 
of the Secretary of State for India. 


In commenting upon the proceedings of the meeting, the Swadesamiiran, of 
the 20th November, observes:— The number of questions on the agenda of the 
meeting shows the interest the elected members have been evincing iu the affairs 
of the country. But the replies of the Government to these questions are bound 
to cause great dissatisfaction to the public and their representatives in the Council. 
The Government do not seem to realise that in asking these questions the elected 
members are only discharging their duty to those who elect them and that these 


@ questions are intended only to acquaint the Government with the existing 


grievances and make the administration of the country move on correct lines. In 
answer to a question whether the Government officials were trying to prevent 

eople from becoming members of Home Rule Leagues, it was stated that His 

xcellency’s speech at the last meeting of the Council was communicated to all 
officers for their guidance in the matter. But in reply to a question whether the 
Government officials were taking an interest in getting members for non-Brahman 
and anti-Brahman associations, it was pointed out that, as the existing rules 
prohibited Government officials from taking part in political movements, no separate 
orders were necessary. How were the Government justified, in the face of these 
rules, in communicating the opinion of the Government to all officers in the case 
of the Home Rule Leagues alone? While admitting that they had read in the 
papers about the circular issued by the District Judge of Guntiir calling for 


4 


information about the vakils in that district who took an interest in Home Rule 
Leagues and the swadeshi movement, the Government stated that they had not 
a copy of the circular with them. It is really strange that the Government, 
while denying that they issued any such instructions to their officials, should take 
no notice ot a District Judge unnecessarily interfering in a political movement. 
It is necessary that the officials of the Government should so conduct themselves 
that the Government are not taken to be partial to any one of the different 


political movements in the country. So it will not satisfy the people if the 


Government stop with the statement that they have no copy of the circular and 
take no further action about it. 


As for th i . in the 
Madras Mail regardi e question about two articles in 


ing the release of Mrs. Besant and the Home Rule movement, 


it was stated on behalf of the Government that no action has been or will be 


taken about them. The Government officials would do well to realise that, in 


virtue of the announcement by the British Government that Home Rule is the 
ideal of the Indian administration, the people have a right of carrying on any 
political agitation, subject to law, for attaining this ideal, and conduct the 
administration impartially, though their own individual opinions might differ from 
— of the people. e statement that the Government could not take any 
action regarding the occurrences during the Panchama meeting in the Spur Tank, 


* 


ee 00 
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as the accounts published about it were oonflicting, comes as a surprise upon us. 
We know that, in other political meetings, the police take detailed notes with 
special interest, and that, at times, the Government issue definite orders, even 
before a meeting takes place, about the manner in which it is to be held. The 
replies of the Government to a number of other questions were not satisfactory. 


Referring to the n —— of the Madras Legislative Council, 
n .. the Andhrapatrika, of the 17th November, says :— 

The Madras Ligislative Council. The Hon'bie Mr. B. V. Narasimha Ayyar sent a 
resolution regarding the order issued to Krishnaswami Sarma ‘under the Defence 
of India Act. That resolutiun was rejected as being opposed to tle welfare of 
the people. We are at a loss to know how such: rejection of the resolutions of the 
representatives of the peo le is conducive to public good. . . ‘The idea has spread 
among the pears that while the rule that Government officers should not take 
rt in Home Rule meetings, is strictly enforced, the rule that they should not 
take part in Anti-Home Rule meetings is not duly enforced. The sooner this 
impression is removed by the Government, the better. It is plain that the Anglo- 
Indian Association is taking part in politics and are working in opposition to the 
aspirations of the people. If the Association is going to present an address to 
Mr. Montagu regarding political reforms, it is unlawful that there should be 
Government officials in the Association. Equal justice should be dealt to both 
the Indians and the Anglo-Indians. The Association has in a recent meeting 
spoke very insultingly of His Excellency the Viceroy and the Secretary of State. 
Onder such circumstances, it is unlawful to allow to the Anglo-Indian officials in 
the Association rights which Indians do not enjoy. The people say that the 
Government offieers have rendered great help to the non-Brahman conference 
held at Bikkavolu, and that they are dissuading persons from attending the 
forthcoming Gddavari District Conference as representatives. Again while 
teachers are prevented from taking any part in the Home Rule movement, 
Mr. 0. Kandaswami Chetti and others are freely taking part in anti-Home Rule 
political movements. It is difficult to understand the reason of such irregularities. 


We request tha Government to put an end to such things and to deal justice to all 


alike. The announcement of Mr Montagu has created a calm atmosphere and the 
Government have adopted a peaceful policy. It is therefore unjust under such cir- 
cumstances to keep Mr. Sarma and others still under restriction. The Government 
will do well to remove such restrictions and help to begin a new era. The people 
are kept ignorant of what takes place in the Conference of Collectors held annually 
at Ootacamund. Ata time when mutual confidence between the Government and 
the people should be promoted, there is no necessity to keep the pee of 
this Conference secret. . . We pray that the Government will cancel their 
order regarding students and politics in accordance with public opinion. We 
know what answer the Government will give to the question of the Hon’ble 
Mr. Krishna Rao, if the Government will take any action against the leading 


articles of the Madras Mail of the 19th and 22nd September. The relations 
between the people and the Government are growing more and more friendly. 


Under such circumstances, it is the duty of the Government to remove all old 
restrictions and begin a new era altogether. 


51. A correspondent to the Lokopekari, of the 19th November, appeals to aj 

: Indians and especially the teachers to enlist in the 

The Indian teachers and the army and proceed to tbe front, and prays that the 

— Government may be pleased to permit the teachers 
to enlist and pay their salaries to their families during their absence. 


The same conimunication is reproduced in the Praphnehamiiran of the 20th 
November. 


52. The Dravidapatrika, of the 21st November, offers a hearty welcome to 

Mr. M “ig ® Mr. Montagu and, dwelling upon his liberal views 

- Montagu’s va and sympathy for India, observes:—There is 
nothing strange in the Indians being anxious to give a good reception to him, as 
they know that he goes here with the sincere object of introducing useful reforms. 
It is the conduct of the Police in Bombay in driving away the Indians, who had 
gathered at the harbour, to have a look at him, that is surprising. Mr. Montagu 
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India in order to improve the condition of the people and not for 
5 — to the officials. Some are under the impression that the 
Indians have not been permitted even to see him, merely to hide the pitiable 
condition of India from his eyes. Is it not enough if his own assurance, given 
in England, that he would not express his views while here, is kept up? Why 
should the Indians be prevented even from entertaining him? Leaving the past 
alone, let us hope that the people will not be driven away by the Police at least 
when Mr. Montagu comes to Madras and other places, and that they will be 
allowed to receive him well. | 


dhropatrika, of the 15th November, represents a humorous 
be rete ; correspondent to the Bombay Chronicle to have 
written :—The arrangements made by 1 eens 
jes in connection with the landing of Mr. Montagu were so strange that most 
of ‘the people were ignorant of the event till after he left for Delhi. : 
A reliable person told me that the Government kept the matter secret because 
they learnt that if it were made known some Europeans would keep him in con- 
fnement and not release him till the Cabinet should recall him. It is stated that 
an editor of a Madras paper, who is the leader of this Secret Society” and 
whose threats cowed down both the Home Rulers and the Government was the 
first to plan such a confinement. 


In welcoming Mr. Montagu to India the Hitakarini, of the llth Novem- 


ber, suggests that he should first visit Madras, 
Mr. Montagu. because in no other city are there as many pro- 


Mr. Montagu’s visit. 


blems to be grappled with and as many opposing views to be heard as in 
Madras. 
The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 22nd November, writes:—Mr. Montagu 


* MES arrived in Bombay like a common individual and 
* e at 2 roceeded to Delhi. There was no presentation of 
addresses, souvenirs, and the like; no processions, = or eulogies. This has 


caused some disappointment in somo quarters. At the visit of His Imperial 
Majesty too, the people were nut allowed to arrange for gorgeous receptions. 
Mr. Montagu acts just as if he were a private individual and not the holder of the 
exalted office of Secretary of State. Those who have rank and power cannot see 
the country as it really is; they cannot observe the true hardships and grievances 
of the people. In days of yore, the rulers of India used to travel in their kingdom 
in disguise. Showy receptions cannot achieve the purpose of these visits. India 
is now in a critical condition. Mr. Montagu has come to India in order to study 
local conditions and find a remedy for the political disease of this country. This 


is not the time for addresses, worship and the like. We heartily spprove of the 
manner in which he has arranged his visit. 


Writing on this subject, the Mysore Star, of the 18th November, remarks :— 


rr All Indians will be deeply grateful to Mr. Montagu 
s for coming to this distant country to ascertain the 
real wants and wishes of the people despite the dangers entailed by the war. In 


according our hearty welcome to him, it is our earnest wish that he may be able 
to enter into the true feelings of the people and propose changes which will conduce 


0 the advancement of all classes and communities alike. 

aa | to the same subject, Swadeshabhimant, of the 16th November, 
remarks :—-The result of Mr. Montagu’s visit will be known only after his return to 
England, probably after the close of the war. That is to say, he will say nothing 
when heis in India, as he has powers only to hear. There is not the slightest 
doubt thet he and his party will be well able to do this work. 


53. In the course of u short biography of the late Mr. G. Subrahmanys 


Ayyar published in this r, the following 
* R Mr. G. Subrah- 8 occur: — He — in the St. Peter's 
ae College at Tanjore, which, though it has been 
imparting education to hundreds of Indians, had only a a ain ag love for 


them. As has been the 
hands of the C. I. D. ate tad every public worker in India, he got into the 


of cedifice, was in custody for nearly one month on a charge 
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54. The Dravidapatrika, of the 21st November, writes: Divide and rule”’ 


Divide and rule. According to this they created a division between the 
Hindus and the Muhammadans for some time. But these two communities joined 
hands in Lucknow last year. For some days, the Government divided the people 
as moderates and extremists and patted the former as their favourite ones, Now 
all people have become extremists. An attempt is now made by the Government 
to divide the 0 as loyalists and seditionists. All the same, we hope our people 
will not be duped by this. Mr. Bright once observed that the moment the 
Times condemned any act of his, he knew immediately that what he did was 
right. Similarly, every one of us should think ‘that we . real patriots and 
loyalists only when the Anglo-Indians call us seditionists. : 


56. The Andhrepatrika, of — * ovember, reports the Mail to have stated 

yg that it bas received reliable information to the 
Memorisle from Indie. effect that Mr. Montagu will arrange to see on his 
return to England that memorials from India are not sent to him direct but 
through the authorities. 


56. The Andhrapairika, of the oo gh yr so gives under this heading the 

: . an proceedings of the Bombay meeting held on the 

rrr ried we 1 November, which appear in Ae India of the 
* 12th November 1917. 


57. The Andhrapatrita, of the 14th November, says in its leader :—Canada 
has entered the war because she thought it her duty 
to do so. But she demands rights commensurate 
with her duties. But who will suppose that the races which have shared in the 
war will agree to the present Parliament by itself, dealing, on behalf of the whole 
empire, with international matters and peace proposals. Mr. Bonar Law stated 
distinctly that he would surely consult with the Colonies on this matter. 

Sir John Flavele (?) urges that every part of the empire should enjoy complete 
independence and possess equal rights with the other parts in the administration 
of the empire. He believes that a federated empire ought to be the goal, and 
says that the Parliament will no more be the Parliament of the English people 
exclusively but a Parliament of all. England can no longer enjoy the exclusive 
right to conduct the affairs of the empire. That right will be shared more or less 
by all the parts of the empire. . Under the new scheme, the Colonies also 
along with England cannot but share in the administration of India. If such a 
thing happens, the difficulties of India will become indescribable. To save India 
from such a catastrophe, self-government is asked for. It is not the object of the 
Home Rulers to take advantage of the critical situation of the Government due to 
the war and among them, English leaders like Mr. Charles Roberts have stated 
that English statesmen will consider Indian problems with sympathy. Under 
is putting an absurd 


Self-government. 


i who is 

construction on the aspirations of 7 leaders, will do well to consider the matter 
with farsightedness. Even Sir Valentine Chirol considers the Home Rule move- 
ment just. He has stated that the failure of the Minto-Morley reforms is due to 
not confiding powers to the people and that it is necessary to vest the people with 
some powers. It is to be regretted that while Sir Valentine Chirol, who once 
wrote that Lord Morley’s reforms were dangerous, now states that they are useless, 
some Indians are yet whiling away their time, with commending the state of 
India before the Sepoy Mutiny. e utterances of Captain Wedgewood in the 
Parliament will clear the donbts of the opponents. It is understood that swaraj 
will tend not only to the advancement 571 India but also to the stability of the 
empire. Mr. Tyagaraya Chetti and Mr. Kurma Venkatareddi Nayudu are 
running counter to the spirit of the times when they counteract such an end. 


58. The Andhrapairika, of the 14th November, says that the following 

1 ; appears im the diary of Sir Charles Dilke under 

he Indie Council. date 9th January 1881:—This morning I saw Sir 

Lewis Mallet, the permanent Under Secretary of the India Office. I have been of 
pinion that the India Council has been unsatisfactory from the very beginning. 
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Sir Lewis Mallet also who is competent to pronounce a decisive opinion on this 
int has agreed with me. 

oe The bth observes :—Mr. Montagu also has recently confirmed this opinion. 

The Congress demands that the Council may be abolished, and that the Secretary 

of State may be placed on the same status as the Colonial Secretary. 


59. The Andhrapatrika, of the 15th November, says in its leader :—Though 

Indi Mr. Montagu may take a favourable view of the 

con i representation of the Indians, the result does not 
wholly lie in his hands. By such a representation, the opinion of liberal states- 
men in England may change for the better. But there are many old Anglo- 
Indians in England who enjoying pensiors from Indian treasury, do their best to 
see that the prestige of Anglo-Indians in India is in no way affected. They obstruct 
all attempts calculated to give liberty to the Indians. It is they that agitated 
when Lord Ripcn wanted to introduce local self-government into India. It is 
they that, at the time when Minto-Morley’s reforms were introduced, raised 
a scare that the prestige of the English would disappear. Again it is they that, 
at a time when attempts are being made to establish self-government in India, 
started a hostile agitation. Many regard their words as gospel truth, because 
the English people in general do not evince an interest in the Indian problems, 
though there bas been a change in this miserable situation, many liberal English 
leaders are devoted to work connected with the war. The hostile old Anglo- 
Indians, determined to see that the aims of the Indians are not fulfilled, have 
established the Indo-British Association and are attempting to run counter to the 
spirit of the times. The object of this association is to prejudice the British 
ublic against India. . . Indians have at once to counteract such attempts. 
They should bring home to the minds of the pepe m ages the aspirations 
of the Indians. They should goto England and ask the British public to give 
responsible Government to the Indians. . . ‘The discussions in the Parliament 
have revealed the need for drastic changes in administration. It has been 
realised that such changes are necessary not only for the progress of the Indians, 
but also for the stability of the empire and for victory in the war. English 
leaders have now understood the urgency of establishing a Government in India 
which will be answerable to the people. The new spirit has changed the views 
of some conservative leaders like Lord Curzon, Mr. Bonar Law, Sir J. D. Rees, 
and Sir Valentine Chirol. The members of the Labour Party have expressed 


themselves in favour of Home Rule. 


60. The Andhrapa trika, of the 15th November, refers to the speech of 


; Mr. Lloyd George and says:—The Prime Minister 

*. A ⏑Ʒ epecsh. said thet ‘cnlein there one rule binding all the war 
theatres together, he could not be responsible for the result of the war. It seems 
that if such a rule is not formulated and adopted, he may resign his office of 
premiership. It is not proper that such a thing should happen. Mr. Lloyd 
George has brought new splendour to the war operations. It is i to his wisdom 
that the enthusiasm in England regarding war has increased. We hope his 
desire will be fulfilled. . . We do not think it is his intention to ,insult 
Mr. Asquith, This is not the time for any controversy. It should be the first 


duty of the ministers to save Italy immediately. We hope such a thing will 
soon happen. 


61. A correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 15th November, says :— 


The Anglo-Indians are standing in the way of 
— and the Congress Mr. Montagu giving us L They are hold- 
ing out threats. It is perhaps natural for them to 

do so when their arbitrary power is affected. But there are some selfish men 
among us also who say that if waraf is granted, the Brahmans will become all- 
powerful and who ha ve therefore sturted the non-Brahman movement. Their 
attempts are now foiled. Kshatriyas, Arya Vysias and some Sudras also have 
disowned these men. Such is the ultimate fate of men who adopt unjust methods. 
„ The Reddi community has distinguished itself in the for its adminis- 
trative capacity. It is lous to say that the members of that community 
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will not now be able to manage their affairs if swaray be given. O, Reddis! 
What became of your valour? Do you want to conduct yourself like women ? 
Shame! Does not the holy blood of our heroes course through your veins? 
Hold a meeting and express your approval of the Congress scheme. * 


62. A correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the löth November, who does Am af, 
: b . not wish to declare whether he isa Brahman or a 15th Nor. 1017. 
A Speoisl Godavari District non-Brahman because to do so will be a source of 

Conference. 5 joy to some and of indignation to others, says:— 
If the Revenue, authorities had not shown their sympathy for the non-Brahman 
Conference held at Bikkavolu, it, would not have been possible in a village like 
Bikkavolu to get contributions and the materials required for the holding of the 
Conference. It is due to the influence of the authorities that the people of the 
villages here who had been stingy in other matters contributed liberally in respect 
of this Conference. The proceedings were rather irregular so much so that the 
former and the latter parts of the resolution regarding Legislative Councils do not 

e with each other. Certain landlords have thought this resolution ridiculous 
and have undertaken to hold a conference of all castes this month in the Rama- 
chandrapur taluk in order to try to adopt the Congress League scheme. It is 
regrettable that the organisers of the Bikkavolu non-Brahman Conference, the 
village munsifs and others are trying to obstruct the proposed meeting. The 
audacity of the village munsifs is due to want of fear in them for the autharities. 
There is no room to suppose that the Revenue officers may not know this, for we 
know that most of these village officers are the friends of the Revenue officers. 

Another correspondent to the same paper says that those who wish the 
welfare of the non-Brahmans have decided to hold a special District Conference; 
believing that by its self-contradictary resolutions regarding the powers that 
shouid be vested in the non-official members of the Legislative 8 for 
securing good administration, the non-Brahman Conference at Bikkavolu has 
done harm especially to the ryots. 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 19th November, comments on the proceedings of Ampuesrarama, 
_..,., the special Godavari District Conference, and says :— 
aon special Godavari District The selfishness of those who created imaginary 
W differences and have endeavoured to retard the pro- 
ess of the country, has become manifest. Non-Brahman communities like the 
hatriyas and the Vaisyas have approved of the Congress-scheme. Among others, 
excepting a few men in Madras and their followers are enthusiastic about self-gov- 
ernment. The Presidency Association has given expression to the opinion of the 
non-Brahmans wishing the welfare of the country. The endeavours of the 
opponents have only helped to make the aspirations for self-government shine with 
great splendour. The President of the Special Godavari District Conference has in 
his opening speech made out a case for self-govérnment. If the Indians had been 
trained in self-government, their usefulness in the war would have been a thousand 
times what it is now. Ihe Mesopotamia report and the matters connected with the 
war have brought the truth home to the minds of English statesmen. The author- 
ities in England now see that the fulfilment of the wishes of the Indians is essential 
for the efficiency of the empire. 


The same paper publishes the speech of the President of the Special Godavari Ani, 
District Conference, which contains :—It is now 150 years since the British Gov- isth Nov. 1917. 
ernment wes established in India. But nothing was done to uplift the country. 

The authorities say that under the British rule, the country has made great 
progress. But the view of the people is different. Responsible British 
Statesmen have stated that the present system of Government in India is arbitrary. 
As many of the members of the India Council are members of the Indian Civil 
Service receiving pensions, they approve of the acts of the bureaucracy in India. 
. . In order that the Executive Councils may be bound by public opinion, 
they should be placed under the control of the Legislative Councils. If the 
country should make prepress in sanitation, education, etc., the finance should be 
under the control of the people. Though it may be the view of some that the 
voice of the people should gradually gain ground over the several departments, it 
cannot be believed that the bureaucracy that will not give up their authority, 


Madras, 
19th Nov. 1917. 
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would show s hy at the proper time. The authorities had not till recent} 
put into 833 of the liberal provisions of the Local Boards Act. Fe. 
some years after the time of Sir Thomas Munro the authorities treated their 
’ settlement of lands as permanent, but to the great disadvantage of thousands of 
ryots, they have now been resettling the lands and increasing the land assessment 
arbitrarily. 1 
— 63. The Andhrapatrika, of the 16th November, says in its leader: — The 
un . 1017. . sia necessity for self-government has been recognised 
Indian aspirations. not today or yesterday. The Marquis of Hastings, 
Sir Thomas Munro and Lord Macaulay recognised it long ago. Under the 
Charter Act, Indians were not 23 to hold offices in the service of the 
East India Company by reason of their religion, birth, etc. As stated by the then 
authorities, there should be no separate ruling ‘caste in India. Differences of 
ereed and colour should not stand in the way of the people getting appointments. 
The way to hell is, as the proverb says, paved with good intentions. Though the 
visions of the Charter Act are unobjectionable, yet as they have not been put 
in force, they have become useless to the people. John Bright, Cameron, and 
Vicount Palmerston complained that the provisions of the Act were not carried 
out. The proclamation of Queen Victoria is maintaining the affection of the 
people for the British Government. Queen Victoria declared that she would 
treatethe Indians and the rest of her subjects alike. If we examine the history of 
British administration, we will find the British not lacking in proclaiming righteous 
principles But the authorities in India have been narrow-minded in putting the 
proclamations into practice. It may be said that Lord Curzon was the first man 
“to put a wrong construction on the Queen’s proclamation. King Edward and His 
Majesty King George confirmed the proclamation. Many Englishmen have 
expressed their dissatisfaction now and then at the indifference with which the 
authorities have been treatiug the Government proclamations. The Hon’ble 
Mont Stuart Elphinstone said in 1850 that while giving the Indians education and 
acquainting them with liberal ideas of administration, it was impossible to rule 
them as ignorant people. Sir John Malcolm stated that it was impossible to 
maintain the empire without allowing the- Indians to occupy high posts. Sir 
Johu Lawrence said 53 years ago that the administration of the country should be 
left, as far as possible, tothe people themselves. Now there has been a spread of 
education, and, under such circumstances also, Rao Bahadar Tyagaraya Chetti 
says that the Indians are unfit for self-government. His words should be without 
foundation, or Indians who attained fitness for self-government fifty-three 
years ago, should have forfeited that fitness subsequently. The readers should 
judge which is the truth. 


—— 64. Referring to the resolutions passed in the meeting of the Landholders 
loth Nov. 1917. Ihe stations of the Land- Association, certain correspondents to the Axdhra- 
; „ ne prokaska, of the 10th November, make the following 
3 remark : — Wise men who examine the resolutions 
now adopted will hesitate to say that they are proper or that they are the resolu- 

tions of the zamindars. We however regret to have to record them. 


ANDHRAPRAKASIZA, 65. The Andhraprakasika, of the 10th November, learns that the Sub- 
10th For. 1917. Magistrate of Saidapet belaboured a porter for 
7 sain ul-treatment of a railway refusing to open a gate at a railway-croesing which 

bined he shut for a train to pass, kicked him with his foot 

with the shoe on, threatened to fire at him with his pistol. The paper remarks 


that it is improper that the English should behave like this towards the Hindus 
in these times. 


2 66. The Audbhrapairika, of the 17th November, reproduces the following from 
17th Nov. 1917. Brahmans and non-Brahmans, the Maaras Times:—As the Brahman vilification 
movement which was started by some disappointed 

men is now assuming dangerous proportions, the Government have to put a stop 

to it by restraining or pünishing those who promote such racial animositics. 

Vilification of Brabmans is increasing beyond limits. It is not possible that the 

Brahmans will patiently put up with abuse contained in the speech of Rao Behadur 
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araya Chetti at Beswads. He said“ In the past the Brahmans were very 


: bs : 
c .. — The time has come for the Brahman authority and Brahman egoism 
55 — . Even the British Government are learning that the 3 are 


not to be relied on. They have now realised that the Brahmans ure mean, and 
ungrateful to those whose salt they eat. If the above statements are examined 
with an impartial mind, they will appear to be untrue and to be deliberate 
misrepresentations. . . Not only in giving appointments, but also in raising 
the pay, the Government are partial to non-Brahmans. Such things are not 
laid bare. If they are, the Government justify their action by giving some other 
reason. Such things have already created dissatisfaction among Brahman officers. 
Though there ma be such partiality to non-Brahmans when conierring appoint- 
ments, it is surely unjust, and dangerous to administrative efficiency to show 
such partiality in me Py and giving promotions. . . While Sir Michael 
ODwyer who accused ome Rulers with disloyalty and with causing annoy- 
ance to the Government had to tender an apology, Mr. Chettiyar is enjoying full 
freedom in promoting racial animosity. 
57. Referring to the fact that Mr. Tilak could not, according to an order of 
Mr. Tilak the Punjab Government, go to Delhi in œnnection 
2 i with the Home Rule Deputation that is to wait on 
Mr. Montagu, the Axdhrapairiks, of the 17th November, says: — The Home Rule 
Deputation without him is ridiculous. It is, as the Amritabazaar Patrika observes, 
like the play of Hamlet without Hamlet. Mrs. Besant may move about freely, 
but not Mr. Tilak and Mr. Pal. We request the Government to give them 
liberty immediately or room will be afforded for unnecessary agitation by the 
ple. 
68. Ihe Andhrapatrita, of the 17th November, says: — Even optimistic men 
** feel despondent when they consider to what extent 
— a ple receive medical aid from the Government. 
Out of 414 lakhs of people in the Madras Presidency, only 76 lakhs get medical 
aid. The cost of this aid at As. 6-6 per head is Rs. 51 lakhs. If the people get 
the help of Ayurveda, that will cost only one anna per head of the An 


The Andhrapairika, of the 19th November, reports the President of the 
1 Ayurvedic Conference to have said: — The Medical 
e 6 Registration Act which lays the axe at the root of 
Ayurvedic medicine and discourages Ayurvedic practitioners, provides against any 
help being given to. Ayurvedic medicine from the Government charitable funds. 
The Act has retarded and will retard the advancement of Ayurvedic medicine. 
We have to on a constitutional agitation till the Government encourages the 
Indian system of medicine. The authorities should put the Act in abeyance till 
they afford facilities for the spread of Ayurvedic medicine. 


69. The Andhrapatrika, of the 17th November, reports Mr. K. Vyasa Rao to 
an tn ddiiatie have said in the course of his lecture on Centraliza- 
a m edueation. tion in Education” appearing on page 3 of the 
Hindu of the 16th, as follows: — The word centralization implies that the auto- 
nities are all-knowing and that they should have all authority in their hands. 
This idea makes the Government think that they themselves know what is best to 
be done. The evils in the present system of education are due to this idea on the 
part of the Government. 7³ obviate this state of things, the existi 
methods must be changed. Centralization must be discontinued. Technica 


schools should be established. 


70. The Andkrapatrika, of the 17th November, reports the Commonweal to have 

Doctor Near referred to the names of several persons who are on 

Ri the side of Doctor Nayar, and remarked that, though 

those who are on the side of Doctor Nayar are proud of the support of the Anglo- 
yet the people of Madras have no respect for them. 

71. The Aadhrapairika, of the 19th November, says:—The Madras Mail says 

The Mai that the British will not bear the responsibility of 

* rotecting India if their authority is reduced to any 

the least extent. From this it is plain that the agitation of the Mail. is due to the 
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arbitrary power of the Anglo-Indians will be reduced. The Mar 
wil 53 rf ome Rule being established now or in the near future, 
It savs that if Home Rule is given, the English soldiers will not help to est ablish 
peace in India, and the English people will have nothing to do with India but 
will leave her to drift in the mid-sea. It is ridiculous to discourage the Indians 
with such threats. The Mail thus holds out threats as a last resort, but it will 
altogether fail in this. If the Indians are given military training and high 
military posts, they will soon be able to defend their own country, and English 
soldiers need not then be troubled. . . If as suggested by the Mail, the Anglo. 
Indians selfishly leave India to herself, God will come to her rescue. . The 
grant of self-government to India will form the foundation of the efficiency of the 
empire. If India now enjoyed self-government, there could be no need to apply 
for help from America in order to save Italy in her critical situation. India 
would have curbed the prowess of Germany by sacrificing her money and her men. 
Realising this truth, even the opponents of India’s aspirations such as Sir Valentine 


Chirol and Lord Curzon now show sympathy for those aspirations, having in their 


view the efficiency of the empire rather than the prosperity of India. 
Sir B. Fuller stated that instead of giving self-government by morsels as in Ireland 
and fostering discontent, it will be proper to give it with grace, and show 
magnanimity. Lord Carmichael says that if the unrest in India is not mildly 
suppressed, the empire will meet with disaster. All the English statesmen say that 
India should get self-government. Neglect on the part of England to grant Home 
Rule to Ireland at a time when the agitation for it was strongest, has made the 
tranquillity of Ireland, a thing difficult to establish. We pray that Mr. Montagu 
will not mind the words of the Mail but will consider deeply and lay the foundation 
of self-government in India, thus helping on the advancement of India and the 
British Empire. 

72. In its leader under this heading, the is taupatrita, of the 17th November, 

says:—Nowhere else has the nature of the Non- 

Brahman Conference become evident as at Bezwada. 
The Kshatriyas, the Arya Vaisyas and the Viswabrahmanas have expressed their appro- 
val of the Congress scheme. It bas been proved beyond doubt at Bezwada that, only 
in the rest of the non-Brahmans, there is difference of opinion. About 2,000 non- 
Brahmans assembled at the theatrical hall of the Raja of Mylavaram and expressed 
their strong approval of the Congress scheme. Nothing need separately be said 
about the Presidency Association. A non-Brahman meeting at Kurnool approved of 
the Congress scheme. From all these it will be plain that the three higher castes 
are for the Congress scheme, that the members of the fourth caste are not all 
against it, and that the majority of the Kammas who are landholders are in favour 
of the Congress scheme. Among Reddis also many are in favour of the Congress 
scheme. The Landholders’ Association is mostly in favour of the scheme. See 
how few are the opponents of the Congress scheme. The Coimbatore Conference 
may be said to have gone beyond the Congress scheme except in the matter of 
control over the finances. It is a pity that the Andhra non-Brahmans that 
assembled at Bikkavole had not even half the liberal mindedness of the Coimbatore 
non-Brahmans. The Pulivendla non-Brahmans are greater advocates of 
freedom than our northern district opponents. Our opponents that assembled at 
Bezwada have approved of the Bikkavole scheme with slight changes. It will 
thus appear that there is difference of opinion among the opponents of the 
Congress scheme. 

The paper concludes the leader with a refutation of the arguments advanced 
by the opponents of the Home Rule, in the course of which occur the following 


remarks :—Home Rule with separate class representation will make the Indians 
fit for Home Rule, while slavery without power can only turn out slaves without 
rights and duties. The o 


pponents ask how the Government can go on, when the 
Executive Members do not approve of the orders of the Legislative Councils. 
They are subject to this doubt, because they have not forgotten the arbitrary 
authority of the Executive Councils. There can be Home Rule only when the 
power of the rulers is subject to that of the subjects. Members of the Executive 
Council cannot but carry out the orders of the gislative Councils. The former 


Non-Brahman Conference. 
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are but the servants of the latter. Until this principle is recognised, there can 
be no Home Rule and the Government cannot be responsible. This is the chief 
reform that should be introduced in Indian administration. So long as we are 
kind to the Members of the Executive Council, we cannot get Home Rule. 
Tne Dharmasadhani, of the Ist November, says:—The Secretary of the 
Arya Vaisya Mahasabha sent a telegram to the 
_ Godavari District non-Brahman Conference stating 
that it had nothing to do with the conference. From this it is plain that the 
Vaisyas in the Northern Circars will not join the non-Brahman movement. The 
Andhra Panchamas are away from it. Kshatriyas do not appear to join it So, 
the expressions tne nou-Brahman movement and the non-Brahman conferences 
are meaningless in the Andhra country. If the organisers of the movement still 
use such expressions, they only betray their hatred for the Brahmans. 


73. The Andhrapairika, of the 20th November, says:—The Chairman of the 
Reception Committee of the Godavari District Con- 
ference and the President of the Conference have 
made it plain that the resolutions of the meeting at Bikkavole are quite opposed 
to the Congress scheme of reforms. Those resolutions, instead of showing the 
way for responsible Government, help to promote the arbitrary authority of the 
Government. To grant Home Rule by morsels will be a source of discontent, as 
stated by Sir B. Fuller. Any system in which Government is not responsible to 
the people is not only useless, but also dangerous, as stated by the President. 


The non-Brahman movement. 


Political reforms. 


Neither the scheme that the Europeans in Calcutta and the conservative Indians. 


are joinly considering, nor that prepared by the non-Brahmans at Bezwada and 
Bikkavole can be of any use to the progress of India. 


74. Referring to the recent dinner party held at Delhi by the Indian Chiefs 
Indian Chiefs in honour of the Indian rgpresentatives at the 
Imperial War Conference in England, the Swade- 
shabhimani, of the 16th November, writes :— As might be expected, the speeches at 
the dinner had nothing unsavoury about them. They were all, including that of 
His Excellency the Viceroy, more or less in consonance with the spirit of self- 
government characteristic of the times. It is not surprising that the States should 
expect the right of representation in the Imperial Conferences. His Excellency 
the Viceroy too did not express himself altogether against it. The speeches of some 
of the Chiefs made reference to the sympathetic attitude of his Majesty the King 
expressed through Mr. Montagu, His Excellency the Viceroy’s courageous attitude 
in regard to Indian aspirations, despite Anglo-Indian opposition, etc. Further, 
His Highness the Maharaja of Bikanir made it clear that the introduction of 
democratic principles into the Native States was not only desirable but a neces-:ity 
demanded by the times. It was also found that even Sir James Meston Tas 
under the conjuring influence of democractic principles It augurs well for the 
future that at this opportune moment of Mr. Montagu’s visit, the Chiefs’ Conference 
gave clear expression to the just aspirations of the country. 


75. In continuation of an article in its previous issue (vide report No. 46, 
article 78) the Satyavadi, of the 20th November, 
writes :—Even under such extreme dearth of funds, 
the princes and peoples of India have exceeded their means in voluntarily pro- 
viding numberless varieties of articles for the conduct of the war from the outset.. 
It is not possible to name them here. Their tutal value might come to several 
lakhs of pounds. Despite the enormous taxes wrung out of the people, and the 
annual expenditure of Rs. 30, 00, 00, 000, India has, during the present war, paid 
in all Rs. 1,22,00,00,000 for the army. Notwithstanding this, they have burdened 
India with several crores of rupees of the British war loan. A Calcutta paper had 
the boldness to announce that India has paid another £100,000,000 for the use of 
the British traders and had written three leading artirles to say that South Africa 
has assisted with a paltry sum of only £1,000,000. Every broadminded Britisher 
therefore, whatever be his want of confidence in the Indians or narrow ungenerous 
attitude towards them, will now see clearly that, considering the enormous loads 
which India is already burdened with, she must not in future be burdened with 
fresh loads in connection with the military expenditure, which are greater than 
those of Canada, Australia and South Africa and which she is quite unable to 
bear. a 
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76. The Manorama, of the 16th November, advocates the patsing of a measure 
preventing youths from using cigarettes and bidies, 
similar to the one that is proposed to be introduced 
into the Bengal Legislative Council. . 


in the arrangements made for recruiting in this presidency, the 
W x 1 of the 20th November, exhorts the * 
of Malabar to maintain their traditions by joinin 
the Army freely, and hopes that the leaders in various parts of the country wil 
render every assistance to the recruiting officers in this matter. In this con- 
nexion the paper also draws attention to the vagaries of certain recruits who seem 
to think that they could do anything; because they have been selected as such; 
and hopes that the authorities will see that such things do not take place in future. 


78. The Cami Report, of the 12th and 18th November, comments adversely 

on „ Fakhri’s appeal, condemns it as one-sided 
because the author is unable to see any good in 
either the Congress or the Muslim League, and suggests that he might at least 
have given the Devil his due. 


Smoking. 


Recruitment in this presidency. 


“ Fakhri’s appeal ”. 


II [.—LsGIsLaTION. 


79. Adverting to the provisions of the Bill to amend the Village Courts Act, 
a correspondent to the Swadesamitran, of the löth 
A Bill to amend the Village November, makes the following observations :— 
Courts Ast. The conclusion arrived at in the statement of 
objects and reasons to the Bill, that the existing Bench Courts are not so popular, 
as only very few suits are tried * them, is not a correct one. The reasons 
a large number of suits are not disposed of by the Bench Courts are the small 
number of such courts in existence, the limited jurisdiction they have and the 
fact that they do not sit every day. If the Courts to be established according to 
this Bill are given a larger jurisdiction and made to sit every day, the number of 
suits radial of by them will increase. Thus if the money value of the suits 
to be tried by them is increased to Rs. 200, the number of small cause suits now 
disposed of in District Munsifs’ Courts will naturally go down, and if the terri- 
2 jurisdiction is not less than about 50 square miles, t be made to sit 
aily. 

It is impossible to recover a fine levied in criminal the same manner 
as the amount of a decree, as is laid down in clause 17 ( the Bill; for there 
are many in villages who have not even as much of movahſ property as can be 
destrained. As the object of punishing one is to prevent dne from committing 
an offence again, this purpose will not be served, if the fine levied on one is not 
collected. So the infliction of a fine can have no effect, unless some other punish- 
ment is also provided in cases where the fine is not paid. 

As the three members who form the court may not be able to remember all 
the evidence given in a particular case, it is very necessary that the evidence of 


_ the parties and their witnesses should be recorded. 


If the members of the panchayat are elected by the people and not nominated 
by the Government as is laid down in the Bill, it should be laying the foundation 


for village panchayats. It would be better if at least others than the President 
of the panchayat are elected by the people. 


EBRATA. 


Report No. 46. 
Page 2710, paragraph 88, line 14, for “‘ which” read “ what”. 


Report No. 47. 


Page 2663, line 11 from the bottom, for ‘the same paper”, read the 


Axdhrepairika of the 6th November” and insert “ A 4 Aras, 6th 
Nov. 1917” in the outer magin. K ndhrapatrika, ** Fras, 
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_ ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY INDIANS. 


II.— Hon ADMINISTRATION. 
(d) Education. 


1. The Wednesday Review, for the week ending 21st November, states: The 
eee Syndicate of the Madras University has after all 
The yee ad of Madras and realised its responsibility in the matter of enforcing 
College discipline. _ discipline in colleges affiliated to the University. 
The circular which the Syndicate has just issued is very much belated and comes 
after half the mischief has been done. The political magicians amongst us who 
have contracted to create a calm atmosphere for Mr. Montagu's benefit have 
succeeded in creating for our young men an atmosphere disturbed and vitiated in 
the extreme, They first kicked up an unseemly row over the very sensible order 
of the Government against students’ taking part in political meetings and as if 
that was not enough offered to mediate between the Government and the students, 
thus leading them to imagine that they were a helpless aggrieved party and the 
interference of their elders was necessary to rescue them from the machinations of 
a wicked Government. What could be more wicked than for a Government to 
issue an order which might possibly scare away some timid students from joining 
in Home Rule processions and swell the applause at public meetings in honour of 
interned persons! And if the heads of the colleges should try to enforce the order 
of the Government and elect to punish their boys for indiscipline and disobedience, 
what is more natural than that the politicians should bid the principals take back 
the students unconditionally while they formed themselves into a committee and 
instituted a searching inquiry into the conduct of the principals. That is the 
tragedy which the Syndicate has suffered to be enacted so long. Now that it has 
woke up to its responsibility we trust it will set its foot down upon indiscipline in 


colleges and by making a swift example of the delinquents rescue the students 


from the hands of self-seeking agitators.” 


2 New India, of the 27th November, writes: - The tendency observable 
in some quarters to perpetuate the annual slaughter 
in the Intermediate on one or other plausible plea 
deserves prominent public notice. Several of the persons directly responsible for 
it have begun to plead that while the havoc is unfortunate, the Province has to 
put up with it because no sound remedy has been suggested; while others, far 
more unscrupulous, have asked the young men to try their best to get through in 
spite of the sacrifice. How any sensible people can ever bring themselves 
to put forward such a solution we do not understand. What will the redoubled 
efforts of our young men avail if the experts should decide, with the servile 
support of these reactionaries, that every fear 75 per cent of the candidates 
shall find their future blasted ? . It is a wonder to many how these 
experts and their apologists have been maintaining their peace of mind at the 
sight of so huge gnd avoidable a tragedy. They are all human beings ; and some 
of them, we believe, are parents of children receiving education. So it must not be 
difficult for them to realise what enormous misery they annually cause to thousands 
of householders in the Province. They can no longer deny their guilt. 
Whether it be through previous mistaken regulations controlling the Principals 
or through any other mistake, the guilt is theirs. As to that, there can be no 
doubt. They may not have foreseen all this misery, or «ven intended it; but 
that the mistake lay with them, no sensible person can deny. It may be 
that some of them have their susceptibilities too benumbed by repeated activities 
of that type; but such stone-hearted people are to be only a few exceptions. The 
bulk of the experts have perhaps been examining this problem in a mood of 
supreme indifference, as if they were dealing with inanimate things, and not 
sensitive and poor young men, to whom a single failure may mean the blasting 
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‘whole career. The responsibility of the experts is very great; and the 
3 of the slaughter argues 4 negation of human, at least, parental 
instinct in them.“ | = es 

(k) General. 


8 The Wednesday Review, for the week ending 2lst November, writes :— 
“The Indian situation is receiving increasing 

Sir Bamfylde Fuller and attention in England partly due to the circumstance 
Home Rule for India. ‘that the Secretary of State has been deputed on a 
mission to study the problems of administration here. It is well for us that in 
spite of the war, there are British statesmen who are displaying a keen interest in 
our affairs and the expression of opinion by experienced administrators must be 
welcome to those who are bearing the responsibilities of office. Reuter wires. 
a summary of the views of Lord:Carmichael and Sir Hanh Fuller as expressed 
by them at a meeting of the Colonial Institute and in the London ‘Times respect- 
ively. . . Sir Bamfylde Fuller's views as wired by Reuter are not clear 
however. At first sight they appear to be a counsel of despair. It is either 
absolute British control or Home Rule at once and in entirety. Sir Bamfylde bas 
no alternative to suggest. We may assure him that there is no fear of- Home Rule 
being wrested from the British Government if the latter do not at once grant it. 
His comparison of the Indian situation to the crisis in Ireland is rather far-fetchec 
and is apt to give the British reader an altogether wrong view of the affairs here. 
The cry of Home Rule does not proceed from the people or from their natural and 
accredited leaders. But it is the slogan of a small clique headed ‘by an English- 
woman whose knowledge of real India is almost nil. What India wants is 
not the weakening of British authority which alone can maintain peace and order 
among the various communities, but an increasing share for her le in the 
administration with all its responsibilities. That is different from Sir Bamfylde 
Fullers alternatives. There is really no desire among Indians to relegate the 
Indian Civil Service or the European element in the administration to a back seat, 
and have all the powers and responsibilities of administration entrusted in the 
first instance to their representatives. The desire is far otherwise. And the 
insistent demand for communal representation is a signal proof of want of confl- 


dence of one community in another.” 
4. The following appears in the Wednesday Review for the week ending 21st 


van November: —“ It is highly gratifying to us that 
The Madras Mail. some of the Honourable . of the Madras 


Legislative Council are turning their attention to propriety of language in the 
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newspapers. Only they seem to be alive to the mote in other people’s eyes while 
blind to the beam in their own. We wonder with what face they could ask the 
Madras Government to take action against the Madras Mail for certain articles 
that appeared in that paper which evidently could not have been to their liking, 
while some of the Home Rale organs did not think any epithet too opprobrious to 
be applied to the responsible Government and to. those who could not join them 
in their political devil-dance. Com to the virulence of the language used by 
them in referring to their critics the writings of the Madras Mail are like the 
coping of the dove itself. Ifthe honourable gentlemen who are so touchy on the 
point had drawn the attention of the Government to the wild utterances of some 
of the Home Rule papers their solicitude for the language of the newspaper press 
would be regarded as disinterested. But if their objection is only to the language 
of the Madras Mail they cannot be accepted as impartid? critics. of press literature; 


and the Madras Government very properly declined to pr inst the Madras 
Nei al the bidding of these critica.” > Fee ages 


5. In an article under the heading, ‘‘ Maudlin Sympathy,” Usiled India und 
| Native Sintes, for the week ending Band November 
Europeans aad self-government. states :—‘The unequivocal, if mild, demands of the 
People of this country for over thirty years to be allowed a fuller share in the 


overnment of their on land, which had so far elicited no e response 


rom those responsible for the, granting of such rights, have in the last two 
years assumed a qharacter-of insigtence which there e ahne, OS 
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P 
therefore idle at this stage to conjure up all sorts of stupid fears and make light 


of the very concrete demand of the national institutions, such as the Congress and 
the Muslim League. Every Indian politician, we are sure, is anxious to meet 
such a thing that may be made out against his demands as a real case. Without 
it indeed he would have no right to claim anything. But surely he feels it 
detestable when jutebag po iticians and retired Anglo-Indian worthies clamour 
against him and try to cry him down believing in the virtue of shouting the 
loudest. He feels a disgust at the outcry organised and engineered by emergency 

oliticians who summon to their aid almost any kind of reasoning to prove that 
1 are unfit for self-government and it would be good time for them to ask 


for it when they have made themselves fit. The average European 


agitator must have. been having, we are afraid, a very poor opinion indeed of the 


intellectual and political knowledge of Mr. Montagu and other administrators, 
that he has been bawling out an undefined something with a view to intimidate 
the Secretary of State and, the Government of India out of the statesmanlike line 
of action which they have felt they must take up. Grandiloquent expressions such 
as ‘the interests of the population’, ‘ British ear of a . „ Indian 
Maximalists’ and others have been heard in addition to the old, resounding cry 
of ‘unfit for self-government’. . . Mr. Welby’s maudlin sympathy towards 
the masses is likely to deceive nobody and he ought to know that India recognises, 
as much as he, that she must appeal to the British ear of sympathy’ and she is 
doing it quite constitutionally and firmly. Only she is fighting against that stolid 
thing of the un-British, bureaucratic ear of antipathy upon which all the fine 
democratic principles of freedom and liberty are woefully lost. The unquestioning 
subscribers to the Sydenham —cum—Welby agitation might do something more 
profitable than knock their heads wildly against a rock.” 


6. Writing under this heading, New India, of the 27th November, remarks :— 

ie tate ei S The nature of the questions and interpellations to 
hes, which, according to the Hon’ble Mr. T. Ranga 
Achariyar, objection was taken by the President of the Legislative Council, points 
a very important moral to the less manly of our countryman in these momentous 
days. The resolution that was disallowed referred to the writings of the Madras 
Mail, which, under some pretence or other, was till very recently imputing 
systematically the worst of motives to the highest Indian officers in the empire, 
the Vicsroy and the Secretary of State. . . It was open to the Government to 


take the proper action under the ordinary laws of the State; and if they did not 


think it wong! f they could have explained, at least why they were thus pur- 
suing a course which, to impartial observation, was certainly inexplicable. They 
could have easily seen that the Honourable Member had been merely voicing the 
views of a large number of educated Indians; and also that their indifference to 
the mistakes of a journal well known to be the apologist of their doings, was open 
to serious misconception. . So long as the Legislature is not supreme over 


the executive, the public have no guarantee that the administration would be 


carried on in the proper way. The executive officials, without any bad motive, 
will refuse the right of the 3 to enquire into any scandal, however serious. 
. Of course even without the instances quoted by Mr. Ranga Achariyar, no 
sensible man will find it difficult to perceive how the Legislative Council will be 
valueless if its discussions are to be controlled by an agency which it is intended 
to check. And even if there be some who sincerely think that executive vagaries 
could be controlled with a Legislature subordinate to it, the information contained 
in that opportune letter must open their eyes to the absurdity of their habit.” 


7. In commenting on a speech delivered by His Excellency Lord Ronaldshay 


Th in the Bengal Legislative Council, New Fndia, of 
Ve operation of Indians the 27th November, obser ves: —“ The fault lies in 


= Europeans. the rude and arrogant ways of the Europeans in 
this — * Unless all thoughts of their supposed superiority vanish, co- opera- 
tion with Europeans will N possible on the part, of self-respecting Indians. 
On the platform of perfect equality and on no other will Indians worth their salt 


ractical, sane and. statesmanlike consideration has been brought to bear upon the 
es that press upon the nation for the fulfilment of their aspirations. It is 
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consent to meet the Europeans. Therefore Lord Ronaldshay should advise his 
countrymen and appeal to them. Indians have done enough; and we cannot 
blame them if they refuse to do anything more. Indians can pull on and progress 
without European patronage in this country and the earlier this is realised by 
high officials like Lord Ronaldshay the better it would be for them. As Indians 
understand this, and as times without number they have been insulted and brow. 
beaten, is it any wonder that they prefer to let Kygopeans alone and go their 


own way? The vast ma) ority of Europeans come bere to earn their bread or ag 


__ exploiters in one walk of life or another, and we do not see the reason why 
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Indians should tolerate their bad manners and rude ways.” 


8 In a leader headed Back to the Past”, Justice, of the 27th November, 
says: —“ The so-called Home Rule movement is 

The disadvantages of Home the most reactionary movement of modern times 
Rule for India. in India. It is an attempt on the part of a handful 
of individuals to take India and its people back to the dead past. Of course, its 
adherents speak of it as the embodiment of the political ambitions of the people 
of India. The absurdity of this assumption will be patent to any thoughtful man 
who is able to picture to himself what would be the real condition of India under 
Home Rule. The wild talkers would undoubtedly occnpy all the places of 
power, and we know where these talkers would come from . . If to live in the 
midst of chaes is Home Rule, the Home Rulers are right. But no one can 
contemplate such a situation with equanimity and without anxiety. . . Ina 
country like India with its huge mass of custom and superstition and its debilitat- 
ing and depressing social arrangements it takes time for the new spirit to 
pervade — permeate the people. But till the beneficent influnce of western 
civilisation reaches the lower strata of Indian society it would be rash for the 
British rulers to leave the Government of the country in the hands of a selfish 
oligarchy which is waiting for an opportunity to give effect to the old theories of 
social organisation. . . India has been going forward under British rule, and 
the efforts of the Home Rulers to set back the tide are doomed to failure. But 
unless this most reactionary movement and its pretensions are thoroughly exposed, 
some harm may be done, and we therefore appeal to every patriotic Indian 


imbued with the right spirit of progress to join the forces of progress to fight the 
self-constituted agents of reaction in this country.” 


9. In an article under the heading Anglo-Indianism in the mother country, 


commenting on the replies to questions in the House 

The — Branch of the of Commons on the police raid on the London office 
Home Sule Langue. of the Home Rule for India League, Mew India, of 
the 28th November, says: —“ Can madness go further? Lala Lajpat Rai of 
Punjab—the great Arya Samajist—the philanthropist who has given his all— 
money, trouble and time for the service of his Motherland and of the poor and 
down-trodden—independent, courageous--an incarnation of honesty and piety— 
one of the most respected of Indian leaders who refused to make common cause 
with the breakers of the Surat Congress—who has ever stood for politics straight- 
forwardly and who declared on oath in the witness-box at Calcutta that no 
educated man out of the lunatic asylum would ever think of disloyalty to the 
British Crown who, times without number, has declared that such disloyalty is 
indistinguishable from disloyalty to India—a man who is ever known to regard 
material wealth which is not required as a means to serve his fellow-men as tinsel 
and trash—such a religious and political saint to be accused of receiving German 
money! German money—for what? To betray his own country ; for, according 
to his well-known views to betray England is to betray India!! What has British / 
statesmanship come to, if a responsible officer charged with supreme authority 
over a fifth of the human race could really allow himself to be persuaded by 
foreign spies that such a man could be guilty of such an offence. . . Knowing, 
as we do the great Lala’s moral worth, we do not hesitate to declare at once 
that it will be impossible for any one to implicate him in any such plot as this 
even if it be proved to exist, as impossible as it has been for the Northcliffe 
Press to make out Lord Maldane as a traitor in German .. Ouan it 


be that Lala, on touching the floor of the great western temple of Mammon, 


became 80 enamoured of that bewitching deity, as to conceive such a devotion 
to it as to disown his whole past life and be treacherous to England which, 
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cording to his own political creed up till then professed was ‘treachery to his 
a beloved Motherland. We cannot and ought not to pursue this Le 
riddle further lest we should catch the contagion of the madness of those who 
formulated the charge. Surely this blinding mistiness is euough to cause” 
any sane person to suspect that the information is exactly of the kiud said to have 
been furnished to the Madras Government by a ‘ responsible officer’ that Mrs. 
Besant was a subsidised agent of Germany. The disordered brain of a 
cocksure bureaucrat trusted his police Py more than his common sense, forgetting 
that the yarn spun by the former would exactly measure the length required by 
his idea of the strength of the latter’s own suspicions. With this knowledge, can 
we easily divine for ourselves how some one in America who was feeling that he 
had drawn on the secret funds of the India and Home offices too long wanted to 
justify his existence by informing the suspicious magnate at the Downing Street, 
that there was cause to suspect 


IV.—NatIvE STATES, 


10. The Karnataka, of the 24th November, has the following:“ Next to 
the discontinuance of the present system of recruit- 
ment to the Mysore Civil Service, the reform needed 
to secure real efficiency in our Public Service is the abolition of the so-called 
Efficiency Audit Institution. Our complaint against it is not simply that it has 
rendered itself abnoxious to a number of men in service or just out of it. No one, 
whose business it 1s to enquire into the conduct of others and point out their short- 
comings, can afford to study their pleasure, or can escape their censure if he has 
decided to carry out his duty in a strict and impartial manner. The charge 
against the Efficiency Audit, as it now goes in our State, is not that it is stern 
and impartial in its scrutiny, but that it is injudicious and erratic. It is not 
certainly against the declared objects of the institution, but only against the 
procedure followed in practice by it that every right-thinking person is obliged to 
enter his emphatic protest. In its punitive department, the Efficiency 
Audit is known to pounce upon the unwary and the unskilled, while it has proved 
itself to be incapable of dealing with the really clever and consummate in mal- 
practice. . Its existence has only robbed the higher authorities of their sense 
of personal responsibility, while its detective work,—even if it be merely that of 
an ancillary body to Government in their own directly-conducted work of ins pec- 
tion—is vitiated, as already shown by its very natural desire to perpetuate and 
* its own self. . Inefficiency was never more in evidence in our Public 

ervice. Ifthe field of our Government’s operations has become wider within 
recent years, the operation itself has become shallower and less consequential. 
The quantity of Government’s work has undoubtedly increased tenfold; but its 
quality has deteriorated as any one could see. Of pseudo-visionaries and 
imitative idealists, we are having rather an overabundant supply. Every one is 
busy at some scheme or another,—for the fact is that without an original-looking 
scheme, there is no prospect of rapid promotions. The non-scheming section 
of oar Public Service is lost in apathy and discontent. Persistent negligence and 
ill-treatment have demoralized it. It has lost all interest in service as service, and 


The Mysore Public Services. 


it is only counting the hours of the day and the days of the month, in order that’ 


it may count the ay or the pension in proper time. We have very few 
* publi 1. . in G t's employ. Look 
pubdiic servants,’ but very many wage-earners in Governments employ 
Where you will—Civil Service, J * Technical Departments, Economic 
2 Departments everywhere you notice a certain want of seriousness, 
of resolution and of personal interest. Every one is dissatisfied with every body 
else, and does things because he must.” 
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VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


1.—Forgian PoLIIICS. 


11. In the course of a leader reviewing the present situation, the Desabhimani,. 

of the 8rd November, expresses the same sentiments 

The war. regarding the Italian retreat and the German sub- 

marine activity as the Hindu Nesan of the same date, as abstracted in paragraph 12 
of Report No. 45 of 1917. 


The Liva-ul-Islam, of the 22nd November, writes in almost the same strain 
as the Swadesamitran, of the 20th idem, about the 
9 condition of the Italian front and the situation in 
Russia abstracted in paragraphs 10 and 11 of Report No. 47 of 1917. 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 20th November, says:—One reason why the 
Germans are acting on the offensive in Italy is to 
reduce the enemy force. Another is to satisfy the 

eople with temporary successes. Italy and Russia may not be taken into account 
in the war. Britain, France and America will be able to overthrow the Germans. 
The issue of the war may be delayed on account of the weakness of Italy and 
Russia, but there can be no doubt about the final victory of the Allies. We cannot 
divine the future of Italy, but if the Italians can with the help of the French and 
the English, check the advance of the Germans at the Ediji, there cannot be any 
harm. The Maximalists are supreme in Russia. Kerensky has failed and the 
Maximalists will sue for separate peace. It was till now believed that Russia 
could cope with the war. Russia having now become less useful, only India can 
now unfailingly supply materials required for victory in the war. There is no 
need for England to depend on other provinces, leaving India, which is at hand. 
If Indian industries are developed, and Indians are given military training and 
high military offices, there can be nothing wanting for the war. If India should 
bear such responsibility, the people should have good sustenance and prosperity. 
Self-government is the only means for this. Indians, who are adel have no 
scope to show their strength, and render help to the Empire. If it is desired to 
have a powerful India, opportunities should be afforded for the strength of the 
people to develop. Such opportunities can only be had under self-government. 
We therefore hope that the British Statesmen will at once give self-government to 
the Indians, and bring the war to a victorious termination. 


The Andhrapairika, of the 27th November, says:—Without understanding 
3 the objects of the war, the Russians are anxious to 

| sue for peace. . . Kerensky who sacrificed his 

whole energy for the welfare of the country has been deprived of his position. 
Commanders who are for the prosecution of the war have been removed and the 
Maximalists have taken the authority into their hands. The army in Galicia has 
been reduced. Trotsky has communicated with the neutral ambassadors regarding 
the armistice. It cannot be understood how the establishment of peace will be 
possible while all small States have been devoured by Germany and villages and 
cities have been destroyed. When the people in Russia understand the thought- 
less nature of the acts of the Maximalists, we think that they will insist on war 
being prosecuted. It must be remembered that Russia will not, and cannot, at 
present render any help in the war. On account of the foolish act of the Russians, 
the Germans were able to march their armies from the Russian theatre against the 
Italians. . . The Italians have recovered from their reverses and ure bravely 
attacking the enemy. The Germans have ceased to advance near the Plave. 
They may take their stand there. The Italians have occupied convenient positions. 
It may be sup sed that with the help of the English and the French armies, the 
Italians may drive out the enemy. As the Germans do not score rapid successes, 
their movements cannot but soon be frustrated. Their Italian expedition may thus 
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rove a source of loss to them. The Hindenberg line which was éonsidered 
invulnerable_has been broken through. The French also gained a victory at 
Verdon. The state of Turkey is miserable. The endeavours of the English in 
Palestine have met with success. Jerusalem cannot but fall in a few days. Though 
Russia does not help in the war and Italy has lost some territory, the English and 
the French armies are meeting with successes, which are heart-rending to the 
Germans. If the Americans also come out with all their war equipment, the 

wer of the enemy will be crushed. If the British grant self-government to 
ndia, train the Indians and send them to the war front, the-British can accomplish 
the vow they have taken to plant the banner of liberty in the world. 


The Kistnapairika, of the 2ith November, says:—The war is still raging 


terribly in Italy. Mr. Lloyd George said in the 
— Parliament that when the Italians were crossing 
the Togliomento, the Germans took a lakh of Italians prisoners, and captured 


2,500 guns. It appears thut the enemy is trying to take Venice. 


The Desabhimani, of the 25th November, writes as follows under thi 


heading:—. . . The Allies in Italy have at 
present taken a firm stand and are attacking the 
enemy but there is no prospect of this being maintained. They do not like to 


lose their armies unnecessarily. . . Our Prime Minister is contemplating to 


The war. 


prosecute the war with greater energy than before after conferring with the 


military experts of the allied countries about military tactics and the strength of 
armies to be employed in the different theatres of the war. America also has sent a 
member to represent her in the conference. We wish that hereafter the war will 
be prosecuted with increased vigour and peace soon established in the country. 


The Desabhimani, of the 18th November, writes as follows under this 
heading:—r. . . The Germans have captured 
some portion of Venice, in the north-east of Italy 
and are advancing. Though the Italians are attacking, they are not able to make 
a stand. Unless the Allies’ armies come to this front in larger numbers, it is not 


possible to make a stand and fight. It is advisable to be quiet till then. It is no 
good to take the offensive till then. 


The Sanpad Abhyudaya, of the 26th November, writes:—Lord Northcliffe 


Tho war. 


The war. of the Aviation „ says that there is want 


of unity in the British Army, that treasonous designs are increasing, that fault- 
finding * r to be the chief business, that the example of the United States of 
America should be copied and that Sir Douglas Haig is an able Commander. His 


praise and dispraise go to show that the British Army too has defects which can 
be remedied. wren 


Referring to the same subject, the same paper in its issue 6f the 26th 
November, says :—Lord Northeliffe's criticism is bens ridiculed in some quarters. 
Some say that his criticism is intended to create differences between the British 
and the Americans. Others say that he has only analysed the situation and that 
if the British pay no heed to his words, they will themselves have to face the 
consequences. Whatever the truth may be, it will be admitted that our prime 
duty consists in receiving suggestions from whateyer quarter they may come, 
and give them the consideration they deserve. The British should never lose 
the help of the Americans. Their help is of the utmost importance at present. 
We should also be prepared to give them adequate return for their help. We 


should, at the same time, see, however, that they don’t claim for themselves more 
than they deserve. : 


- 


12. Anent the statement recently made by Mr. Lloyd George that several 
means have been devised to prevént the mischief 
caused by the German submarines and that five 
submarines were sunk in a single day, the Swadesamitran, of the 24th November, 
observes :—It is quite natural that some people thought that the mischief: of the 
submarines was at an end. However, eight ships of over J, 600 tons were lost two 
weeks ago, while only one was sunk by a submarine last week. So, some may 


Submarine warfare. 


in a letter to Mr. Lloyd George declining the control 


KIs?NaPaTRIEA; 
Masulipatam, 
2ith Nov. 1917. 


Das, 
Guntur, 
25th Nov. 1917. 


DesaBniMaxt, 
Guntor, 
18th Nov. 1917. 


SamMpPapD 
ABHYoUDAY4, 


M ysore, 
26th Nov. 1917. 
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Madras, 
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Ho Nesan, 
Madras, 
26th Nov. 1917. 


SamPan 
ABHYUDATA, 
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at the submarine activity has completely. disappeared. But ten ships 

aa wage this — 4 In this connerion we will refer to the telegram 

received today communicating the opinion expressed by an expert in naval 

grounds at present for the belief that the activity of the 

submarines will abate. Again, another ‘telegram has been received that the 

Germans have extended the zone of their submarine activities in the Mediterranean 

Sea and the Atlantic Ocean. Like the proverb that the stubborn person and the 

crocodile cling to their hold, the Germans still cling to their faith in the utility of 
the submarine warfare! 7 7 . 

13. Referring te the recent British success in the Western front, and to the 

: retreat of the Germans in consequence, the Swadesa- 

The British success in the itran, of the 24th November, writes :—This is the 

Western front. ffflirst time when the British have advanced to a great 

depth into the enemies’ defences at a single stretch. The Germans may find 

satisfaction at the chaos prevailing in Russia and the victory scored by them in 

Italy. But what are they going to say for the success of the British in the 

Western front and in Palestine ? 


14. Dwelling on the present situation in Russia, the Hindu Nesan, of the 26th 
November, observes that the socialists and the 
extremists in that country are for immediate con- 
clusion of peace without considering what her fate would be after such peace, and 
how prejudicially this would affect her friendly relations with the other allied 
countries, and stating that. the conclusion of peace by Russia would be in direct 
contravention of the terms of agreement entered into by the allied countries in 
September 1914, remarks that the lot of Russia, in case she should take this 
unjust course, would indeed be deplorable. 


15.“ In an article referring to the unity and co-operation among the enemy 
allies under the guidance of Germany, and welcom- 
ing the formation of a supreme war council among 
the allies of Great Britain, the Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 24th November, writes: 
—It is owing to the absence of such united action that Russia came to grief and 
Europe was launched into a catastrophe. This is the main cause of all the 


The Rossian situation. 


The supreme war council. 


numberless revolutions in the world. The allies have begun to see this point. 


Maxon ana, 
Caliout, 
27th Nov. 1917. 


Hm Nesay, 
Madras, 
24th Nov. 1917. 


admitted 


Dumm, 
Madras, 


* 


It seems likely that this will lead to victory. 


16. Referring to the proposal of Germany and Austria to legalise polygamy 
. 1 and to give pecuniary assistance to the children, 
Me. 1 ron in German born of such unions, and to those of unmarried 

women, the Manorama, of the 27th November, 
points out that, though Hindu customs allow polygamy, it is nowhere in the 
world customary to honour the issues.of unmarried persons, and expresses surprise 
that the westerners, who have reached the zenith of civilization, see elect to 
honour them. 


IIT.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(e) Jails. 


17. Adverting to the resolution moved by the Hon’ble Mr. A. S. Krishna Rao 
1 oe at the last meeting of the Legislative Council about 
jails. aommodation in the desirability of providing separate accommoda- 

a 8 tion for prisoners in jails, and to the reply of the 
Hon’ble Mr. Gillman that the matter would be considered by the committee to be 
appointed shortly to revise the laws relating to jails in India, the Hindu Nesan, 
of the 24th November, observes, that in these days of advanced civilisation, the 
necessity of providing separate accommodation in jails for prisoners will be 


tted by all, and that it is therefore desirable that the committee should be 
appointed soon and the matter considered. 


(d) Education. 


18. The Dravidan, of the 20th. November, observes that the conduct of 


Victoria College, Palghat, students, in going on strike whenever they feel 
5 a ggrieved by the discipline enforced by their 


* 
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masters, can nevex be approved by any sincere patriot and, expressing its approval’ 
of the punishment inflicted by the Syndicate of the Madras University on certain 
delinquent students of the Victoria College, Palghat, remarks that, though these 
punishments are very severe; they are quite reasonable. Considering the conduct 
of the students and that the support which the students have from the political 
agitators in the country does them more harm than good. ? 3 7 


The Kerala Patrika, of the 24th November, points out that: the University Ka Params, 


vee authorities have, no doubt with the. best of intent 24th Nov. 1917. 
The Pelghat Vietoria College... tions, punished rather severely the strikers among 
the students of-the Palghat Victoria College, and that this would be felt more 


keenly by their innocent parents and guardians than by themselves, and thinks 
that inasmuch as even the grown-up among the students have been led away by 
the evil counsels of the so-called leaders of the people, the matter deserves 
reconsideration by the University, for which, however, the leaders in the district 
and the Principal should work together instead of condemning the actions of the. 


University authorities, the Principal and the District officials in meetings assembled 
or otherwise. | 


Adverting to the order paw by the Syndicate of the Madras University Fre M, 

1 in the case of the students of this College, who oy Nov. 1917. 
The Victoria College, Palghat. pere expelled by the Principal, the Propane. 
mitran, of the 27th November, in echoing some of the sentiments expressed on 
the subject by the Swadesamitran, of the 19th idem, and abstracted in paragraph 
14 of Report No. 47 of 1917, writes:—The hardship of the students has been 
increasing since the issue of the Government Order prohibiting them from taking 
part in politics. To one, who observes the spirit of freedom that now pervades the 
whole world, the new spirit of freedom now found among students in the Colleges 
of India will not appear to be strange. It is necessary that the Government and 
College authorities should recognise this new spirit with a certain amount of sym- 
pathy. It cannot but set the students in India thinking about the reason for several’ 
restrictions being imposed on them here, while similar restrictions are not imposed 
on the students in England, and it is essential that the authorities should realise 
this and act accordingly. Students of today are responsible for the future pros- 
perity of India, and it is therefore necessary that they should learn the present 
condition of the country. Those who contend that they should refrain from 
attending political meetings may as well prohibit them from reading the proceed- 
ings of such meetings appearing in the newspapers. The adoption by the 
authorities of such a course is impracticable and, if they realise that the harm 
likely to be caused to students by their attending political meetings can equally 
be caused by their reading the proceedings of those meetings in newspapers, they 
cannot but come to the conclusion that their contention that the students should 
be prohibited from attending public meetings is not right, and will only give rise 
to unnecessary agitation. This is the time for the fulfilment of the aspirations 
of the Indians. If only the Government of India would act paying heed to these 
facts, there will be no room for any complaint whatever in India. 


Referring to the resolution of the Syndicate on the Palghat College 19 — 

The Palchat College incident incident, the Swadeshabhimani, of the 23rd Novem- 3rd Nov. 1917. 
e elsnat Collete meudent. ber, says:—Those who are in power in the 

sanctuaries of educational institutions and those who hold responsible positions 

should always be cool-headed and unbiased. It is men who possess these quali- 

ties that are chosen for positions of responsibility in all civilised countries. 

Where the students are not guilty of neglecting their duties or of any grave 

offence or misconduct, but have only incurred the displeasure of the college 

authorities because of a particular frame of mind of the latter, it would hardly be 

fair to mete out such rigorous punishment as the University have done in the 

present case. The Syndicate has further issued a circular, for the information of 

all ne dwelling on students’ strikes and their consequences, the maintenance 

of discipline, etc. These are points which nobody would object to, as they are 

wholly in the interests of the students themselves. This particular incidentof 

Palghat, however, is most deplorable. As our contemporary the Hindu has sug- 


gested, we trust that the question will not fail to. be discussed in the Legislative 


— — — —— — — —— — SS — — — 
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il. We wish to express the hope that the Syndicate will show its true sense 
* — in the shatter by withdrawing the formidable weapon which 
they have hurled at those poor sparrows. 


rring to the excessively high scale of school fees now obtaining, th 
poses c Sw . A of the 21st November, observes 1 
Scale of school fees. Is it not the — a 3 to spread 
tion widely among the people? Though they have not n completel 
—— in the 1 this duty, have they provided all the facilities 
required for the widespread of education? No and the high scale of school fees 
may be instanced as one of the obstacles to the spread of education. The resolu- 
tion moved by the Hon’ble Mr. Venkatapathi Raju at esterday’s meeting of the 
Legislative Council, suggesting a reduction of the school fees, was lost. Whenever 
a proposal was made by popular representatives, it has been usual for the officials 
to evince great anxiety that the adoption of the same would tell upon efficiency, 
and it was the same argument that was adduced by the Hon’ble Mr. Stone against 
this resolution. He has not evidently bestowed any thought over the point whether, 
on account of efficiency, a few alone should have the benefit of education, while 


the majority are denied it, or it is better to give the benefit of education to many, 


even at the risk of reducing the efficiency a little. It is because the benefit of 
education is available only for a few that many classes among the Indians have 
not had higher education, and this accounts for the disproportion of the different 
communities in Government appointments. If facilities are offered for all people 
to have education, many persons can have the benefit of it. The Government are 
no doubt evincing as much interest as others in elevating the backward classes. 
Still these cannot improve merely by the Government conferring some appoint- 
ments on the educated among them. It is only by making higher education 
available for all classes that the Government can show their interest in such classes. 
For this, the scale of school fees should be reduced. It is, therefore, a matter for 
regret that a resolution moved on this subject was not accepted by the Government. 
The number of schools should be increased, and the expenditure on education 
should in general be very liberal. ‘Though His Excellency says that every pie 
avuilable is spent on education, we have often pointed out that as much is not 


spent in this country on education as is done in other countries and as is spent on 
other items in this country itself. , 


20. Referring to the educational exhibition organised at Tanjore for the 


Educational exhibit; benefit of the elementary school teachers, the 
— Varta ſtamitran, of the 23rd August, says thatthe 
teachers concerned cannot derive much benefit from this exhibitzon as the exhibits 


are not arranged in proper order and as sufficient time is not given for the teachers 
to observe and study each exhibit. | 


21. Adverting to the defeat of the motion brought forward by Mr. K. Rama- 

Tho Intermediate examination, nuja Achariyar at a recent meeting of the Senate of 
the Madras University to reduce the minimum 

number of marks required for a pass in English in the Intermediate examination 
and to the reply of the Local Government to an interpellation in the Legislative 
Council to take steps for securing a larger percentage of successful students in 
this examination, the Swadesamitram, of the 23rd November, observes :—How can 
the students get their grievances redressed ? What is responsible for such a large 
number af failures in this examination—the inefficiency of students, the defect in 
the instruction imparted to them by the Professors or the severity of the examiners ? 


Such failures will not, indeed, redound to the credit of any one. 
22. The Hindu Nesan, of the 23rd November, characterising the Convocation 


a ee a Address recently delivered by His Excellency the 


: ' _ Governor of French India as being more fit to be 
delivered before an Historical Association than before an assembly of new 
graduates, observes that the address would have given immense satisfaction to the 


people, had it contained information as to how the students in French Universities 
emerge therefrom as good citizens imbibing the qualities of liberty, fraternity and 


* Received during the current week. 
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equality, how the national and educational institutions thrive in the French 
Dominions and how the young graduates should acquit themselves in their life. 


Referring to this address, the Prapanchamiboun, of the 27th November, remarks Paarancmaurraas, 


that the address is not adapted to the students who have just come out successful sv Hee lees. 
in the University examinations. es 


Under this heading the Asdhrapairika, of the 22nd N ovember, agrees with Anna, 


The Conversion. the President when he says: Excepting the Moghul asnd Nov. 1917. 


Kingdom, no other Muhammadan Kingdom lasted 
in India for more than two centuries. But some Hindu Kingdoms lasted from 


twelve to fifteen centuries. The Hindus of those times were peaceful and cheer- 
ful. The kings were not arbitrary and did not tease the subjects. The ministers 
were not given to any violent acts. The Hindus of those days obeyed the law 
without heing compelled to do so. In those days were the Hosala and the Dravi- 


dian temples constructed. The grandeur and the architecture of those temples call 
forth the administration of the people even today. 


The paper proceeds to write:—M. Martinean quoted a precept of Coufucius 
and recommended it for the adoption of all rulers. He then referred to the 
science of political economy written by Kontilya. The more we examine the 
ancient writings, the plainer it is that the administrative methods of the Indians 
in ancient India are in no way inferior to the modern administrative methods. 


23. The Swadesamiiran, of the 27th November, publishes in Tamil the gist of n , 
a lecture on this subject delivered by Mr. Statham, 27th Nov. 1917. 
Principal of the Kumbakonam College, at the 
Kellet Hall, Madras, on the 24th idem under the 


sidency of the Hon’ble Mr. Justice T. V. Seshagiri Ayyar, as it appears in New 
N50 of the 26th idem. 3 . PP 


The preparation for Univer- 
sity course in secondary schools. 


24. The Andhrapatrika, of the 22nd November, says: — For some time past, 
the existence of a separate University for Travan- 


core was felt a matter of necessity. It does not 
a that the Madras University is duly encouraging Malayalam. 
u 


A University for Travancore. 


cation has made greater progress in Travancore than in the Madras Presidenc i 
A university may be started in Travancore, which will be of use to the whole 


Kerala country. We hope that the movement to start such a university may 
soon meet with success. ! 


25. The Desabhimani, of the 25th November, has the following under this ?™snummam, 
@.0. No. 559 heading :—We have written already about the in- 28th Nov. 1919. 
e eee ere justice of this order. The order, not being given 
effect to in the Madanapalle College, the recognition of that College has been 
withdrawn with the result that students from that College cannot appear for the 
examinations of the Government and that no money aid will be received from the 
Government. Though the money in the Government treasury is ours, we cannot 
have it unless we do as they want us to. We know the interests of our children 
better than officers of the Government who are alien. After fall, only those that 
‘want to pass examinations should study in colleges affiliated to the University. 
. We wish to point out that all institutions managed by the Indians should 
follow example of the Masulipatam National College and the Madanapalle College 
and that those that are not in quest of Government service should study in 
‘those institutions and serve the country. 


(e) Local and Municipal. 


26. In requesting the Government to give the Taluk Board of Madanapalle 1 
a We the privilege of electing its non-official President, the ꝛ0 Nov. 1917. 
; The Chittoor Distriet Board Agdhra patrika, of the 20th November, observes :— 
. It would appear that the non-official vice-presidents 
of the Chittoor and Chandragiri taluk boards had discharged their daties most 
creditably and had been of immense help to the taluk boards’ presidents. All 
this is praiseworthy. This is a case in point to show that to whatever work 
Indians are appointed, they can discharge their duties with unsurpassed skill. 


Kira Sancuani, 
Calicut, 
2ist Nov. 1917. 


SwADESAMITBAN, 


Madras, | 
24th Nov. 1917. 


VaRTaKAMITBAN, 


Tanjore, 
23rd Aug. 1917. 


ANDHRAPATRIK 4, 


7th Nov. 1917. 
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In reviewing the Report on the working of the Calicut Municipality for 
: ee year 1916-17, the Kerala Sanchari of. the tia 
Nowmber, draws attention to the unsatisfacto 
condition of the sanitation of the town, and rejoices at what the Municipality has 
done in the matter of education, and of medical aid. 


Calicut Municipality. 


(V Land Revenue and Settlement. 


28. The Swadesamitran, of the 24th November, publishes a further portion 
of the series of articles contributed by Rao Bahadur 
V. K. Ramanuja Achariyar to the Commonweal on 
this subject and rendered into Tamil by Mr. 8. Mahalinga Ayyar, a High Court 
Vakil, and referred to in paragraph 24 of Report No. 43 of 1917. 


(A) Ratlways. 


29. Referring to the incidents connected with this strike, the Varlakamitran, 
oe of the 23rd August, observes:—The provident fund 
Railway ooolies strike at being an amount collected from the coolies by with- 
5 holding a portion of their wages together with an 
equal sum contributed by the company, we doubt if the railway company have 
the power to refuse to give the amount to the coolies. It does not seem to be 
compatible with reason, too, to deny the workmen a portion of their wages for 
work done already. If the Directors of this railway company bad been in India, 
there would have been no occasion whatever for such troubles to crop up. The 
Agents and other officials of the company here make any proposals they like 
merely to get a good name from the Directors. It is only because railways are 
managed by private companies that the latter, with a view to their own profit, try 
to reduce the wages of their workmen. All this trouble will not ensue, if the 
railways are under the management of the Government. 


30. The Andhrapairika, of the 27th November, says: — We learn that the 


Kurnool Railway will be closed from the Ist 
nb x tiene January 1918 oak that the rails will be taken to 
Mesopotamia. 


(&) General. 


31. The“ Vartakamitran, of the 23rd August, contrasts the active interests 
Th or oF kk | taken by the Christian Missionaries in giving 
Indi e revival of industries in industrial education side by side with religious 
dia. ° ° ° 
instruction, as is seen from the fact that every 
Christian religious institution has an industrial school attached to it, with the 
apathy of the heads of mutts hg in helping the cause of education, beyond 
teaching a few old books, which cannot help the Indians materially in after-life 
and, appealing to the latter to wake up and use the enormous funds possessed by 
them in starting industrial schools in different places, observes:—The heads of 
these mutts should understand what all the foreign Missionaries do to propagate 
their religion and should try to follow them. After the Arya Samaj began to 
work in the Punjab, the Christian Missionaries have had to admit that they have 
no work in that province. When will South India also come up to that level? 


32. In the course of an article under this heading, the * Vartakamitran, of the 
Pree We 23rd August, describes the various kinds of manures 

} that are useful in agriculture and says :—Oil-cake 
is a very good manure. As oil is used in western countries for manufacturing 
soap and other articles, oil-cake is available for them free and they tberefore use 


Land Revenue Settlement. 


it liberally as manure. Why cannot arrangements be made for using it as manure 


in India? If this is to be possible, oil and not oil-seeds should be exported from 
India. Hil-seeds are now exported in large quantities from this country ; because 
Germany and other countries levy an import duty on oil, for the import of oil 
into those countries means that they lose the chance of having oil-cake. This 


— 
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‘export of oil-seeds is doubly disadvantageous to India. Firstly the profits derived © 
from the oil-extracting industry are denied to her. Secondly, oil-cake which can 
be used as manure for lands here is utilised by Europeans for their lands. Unless 
the oil-extracting industry is developed bere, there is no chance of the price of 
oil-cake going down. To do that, a duty should be levied on oil-seeds exported 
and their export prevented, and the 9 should render the necessary 
assistance for exporting oil. Saltpetre is another good manure. But this cannot 
be manufactured in India without a licence. Unless this restriction is removed, 
the manufacture of salt petre cannot be attempted. Though there are great 
facilities for producing salt in India, the necessity of taking out a licence to do so 
affects the quantity of salt produced. In Germany, salt used as manure seems 
to be given free mixed with ashes. Besides this, limestones and other stones in 
which there is phosphorus are available here in many places. The Indians have 
not attempted to get them powdered to be used as manure, while the Europeans 
prepare manure from such stones, bones, etc., and derive large profits therefrom. 
All this requires scientific knowledge. The scientific education now imparted to 
our young men is useful only for their breaking glasses! What can be done !! 


33. The Hindu Nesan, of the 21st November, reproduces, from the pen of a Hmpv Nasa, 
ye correspondent, the substance of a lecture said to ęist Nov. 1917. 
The Dre sud Home Bale. . 10, — delivered on this subject by Mr. T. V. 
Kalyanasundara Mudaliyar, one of the secretaries of the Madras Presidency 
Association, under the auspices of the Dravidian Association, Kumbakönam, on 
the 18th idem, in which he is reported to have refuted the arguments of the Justice, 
Dravidan and other papers which cry out that Home Rule means Brahman rule and 
Brahman predominauce, and that the Indians are unfit to conduct their own affairs, 
and appealed to the Indians to stand united, forgetting all differences of opinion, 
and co-operate at this juncture when Mr. Montagu is here. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 24th November, publishes the above lecture in Sw4pmsurraun, 
extenso. 24th Nov. 1917. 
The Swadesamitran, of the 24th November, publishes, from the pen of its Wm. 


2 > Madras, 
The Dravidians and Home Rule. re ondent, the proceedings of a public aie mon. 1217. 


meeting held under the auspices of the Madras 
Presidency Association at Kumbakonam on the 18th idem, when Mr. T. V. Kal- 
yanasundara Mudaliyar of Madras is reported to have delivered a lecture on this 
subject. In the course of the speech which is published in extenso in this paper, 
the lecturer exhorts the people to recognise the Congress as a body representing 
their interests, and, refuting the statement that the Brahmans are responsible 
for the low condition of the Dravidians and attributing the present disunion in 
the country to the work of the South Indian People’s Association, calls upon the 
Dravidians to rally to the cause of Home Rule and communicate to the Secretary 
of State for India their ess ene to support the Congress League scheme of 
reforms subject to the amendment relating to communal representation in all 
public institutions. 


34. The Swadesabandhu, for October, reproduces in Tamil the remarks of Mn s, 
a ae ee a paper called Cathohe Times and Catholic October 1917. 


Opinion of England, which thinks that this is a 
favourable 1 for granting almost complete Home Rule to India, as no one 
t 


can now doubt the capacity of the Indians to manage their own affairs or their 
loyalty to England, and that it is such a grant that will be a grand proof of the 


fact that the British Empire is now waging the war for the sake of liberty and 
truth. 


A correspondent to the Dravidan, of the 19th November, discusses the desir- Ham 
ability of granting Home Rule to India from various standpoints and, coming tothe 19th Nov. 1917. 
conclusion that it is in no way desirable, observes that, if Mr. Montagu will 
understand that Home Rule can be granted to India only when all the Indians, 
without distinction of caste or creed, demand it and intimate the same to His 
Majesty, he would be rendering invaluable help to the forty (?) millions of people 
in India. The correspondent also demands that education should be made 
compulsory. 


Swank, 


Madras, 
Mth Nov. 1917. 


AmDERAPRAKASI Ka, 
Madras, 
17th Nov. 1917. 


Gamran 
Agrvupara, 


Mysore, 
mn Nov. 1917. 


JaBIDag-}-Rozcak, 
Madras, 
19th Nov. 1917. 
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In the course of Some Notes” published in the Swadesumitran, of the 
: 24th November, from the pen of Mr. R. S. Narayana. 
Home Rule. -swami Ayyar, B.A., B. L., the latter gives detailed 
statistics to show that India is the most poverty-stricken country in the world, 
that enormous expenditure is incurred in this country by the Government in the 
shape of large salaries paid to the officials and that the condition of education and 
industries here is very low when compared with that of other countries, and, 
remarking that these grievances can be remedied when the country acquires Home 
Rule, as it will then be possible to curtail the enormous expenditure incurred by 
the State, to prevent the wealth of the country from being taken to foreign 
countries, to improve the economic condition of the country by rendering pecuni 
aid liberally in the cause of education, industries, sanitation and other matters of 
public interest, and to secure for its people their birthright of freedom and equality, 
suggests that the following reforms are necessary :— 


(i) The Indians should acquire self-government under the British Empire. 

(ii) India should have an equal status with the other countries subject to 
the British Empire. 

(iii) India and the several members of the British Empire should, with a 
fraternal feeling, act in harmony and co-operate with one another. 


(iv) The Indians should be given the right to manage the political affairs 
of India. : 


A correspondent to the Andhraprakasika, of the 17th November, says :—It 
is strange that certain Englishmen in England have 

a a taken the silence of the masses in India in re 
to the question of self-government for consent. . . Itis untrue that all the 
higher classes have given their consent to Home Rule being granted all at once. 
They also are divided in their opinion. Excepting a few, the Muhammadans say 


that the grant of Home Rule immediately is undesirable. Indian Christians also 
are of that opinion. 


The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 27th eee in its Prat + e 

5 writes: — It is underst that the o- Indian 

ane ae opponents of Home Rule have decided to boycott 

the Home Rulers by abandoning all trade and other relationship with them. 

This is a great blunder. If the Indians should copy their example, they would 
be unable to remain in India even for a moment. 

The Anglo-Indian officers as well as traders are trying their utmost to prevent 
the graut of reforms such as Home Rule. To gain this end they are trying to 
create dissensions in our party. Seeing ull this, some people ask whether India 
will not become another Russia. If the Government should be wanting in firmness 
and show less regard for justice, it seems to us that such calamities might happen. 


The Jaridah-i-Rozgar, of the 19th November, writes:—It is a political 


principle that one nation cannot r at the 

ba * ah. expense of the power and strength of cade The 

community, which depends for its — on another, ruins itself. Two different 

communities cannot conjointly rule over one country, just as a crow and a parrot 
cannot be reared in one and the same cage. 

Can Indian Muhammadans depend on Hindu Rule for their existence? Can 

we expect the community, which keeps itself aloof from the Muhammadans because 

L them impure, to grant them the full rights when it gets the upper 


Should a Muhammadan drink a handful of water from a Brahman's well, the 
whole well is said to be consequently polluted. Will the Muhammadans be given 
equal rights as soon as Home Rule is granted, and will they enjoy the common 
privileges as they do under the British rule, of having access to every fountain, 


tank, lake, river, and every other source of water-supply ? Emphatically no! 
As soon as Home Rule is granted the water-supply will be cut off from Muham- 


madans. They will be even prevented from their ablutions and bathing ; as 


compared with Hindu cultivators, they will be accorded less right to utilise water 
for their cultivation. 
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Muhammadans get their daily supplies from Hindu bazaarmen. If they give 
corn they (the Mussalmans) will eat and if they (the Hindus) lend money they 
can transact their business. At present all Muhammadans depend upon Hindu 


merchants. If the Hindus should even now cut off the fopd supply, the Muham- 
madans will die of starvation. | 


This is a different question that they should make timely efforts and adopt 


separate means fur themselves. When, at present, the Muhammadans are kept 
under the thumb of the Hindus, will there -be any delay in their becoming slaves 
of the Hindus without any cost as soon as they are given Home Rule ? | 


Hindu community is an extremely bigoted one. The religious question of 
contamination is responsible for their bias. ‘The way in which the Muhammadans 
are treated in public offices on account of this is quite evident. The way in 
which the Hindu authorities recklessly sacrifice the rights of the Muhammandans 
is evidenced by their suggestions and decisions. Besides religious bias, they enter- 
tain political spite against Muhammadans on the ground that they had no right 
to enter India and disturb the comforts of the Hindus and they had no right to 
proclaim themselves Emperors of Delhi. The Hindus had, as a matter of course, 
to accept their sovereignty now from tlie private and public meetings, held by 
their leaders, it is evident that they want to take vengeance on the Muhammadans 
for their past success and predominency, as far as possible to usurp their rights, 
to endanger their life and property and to subject them to such degradation as 
they have not hitherto suffered. 


Will the Muhammadans, along whose veins the blood of amour-propre courses 


and, whose nature can never tolerate a thing of this kind, like to be the slaves _ 


of a community over which they had for centuries exercised superiority? It will 
be better for the Muhammadans to commit the cowardly act of seli-destruction 
than to join the Hindus in the Home Rule League so that their future life of 
degradation may not prove worse than the crime of suicide. | 


35. In the course of a leader under this heading, the Dravidan, of the 17th 
5 November, reproduces the substance of the com- 

p Industries in the Madras ments of the Swadesamitran and the Hindu Nesan, of 
. the 8th and 10th idem, respectively, abstracted in 
paragraphs 32 and 36 of Report No. 46 of 1917 regarding the essential factors 
necessary for the development of industries in this country and the practical 
ineffectiveness of the work of the Madras Department of Industries. | 


26. The Dravidan, of the 19th November, reproduces in ay sas the ck 50. 

. of a communication under this heading published 

The Pablic Works Secretariat. ig the Justice of the 16th idem giving facts and 
figures to indicate the predominance of Brahmans in the Public Works Secretariat. 


37. A correspondent to the Dravidan, of the 19th November, dwells upon the 

fs bad condition of the depressed classes, and observes 

The condition of the depressed that it can be remedied only if the highly-paid 
classes. . - : 

officials adopt the system in vogue in olden days 

of visiting the habitations of these classes in cognito and having a personal knowl- 


edge of their condition, or if these are allowed to elect their own representatives 
to the Legislative Councils. 


38. The Dravidan, of the 20th November, 
The Vizagapatam non-Brah- reproduces in Tamil a report of the proceedings of 
man conference. 


17th idem. 


89. The Dravidan, of the 20th November, publishes a letter from one Subrah- 
F manya Servai and six others of Tiruppattir and 
Monster petition to Mr. Montagu. other villages in the Rämnäd district stating that 
their signatures had been taken to the monster petition to be presented to 
Mr. Montagu by some Home Rulers, who uttered many falsehoods to make them 
sign therein, and requesting that their signatures should be removed therefrom. | 

Another correspondent to the same paper complains that the signatures of 


himself and a number of others were taken in a petition which was reported to be 


a declaration that the people-accepted Rao Bahadur P. Tyagaraya Chettiyar and 


this conference, appearing in the Justice of the 
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J. M. Nayar as their leaders in view of their disinterested services to the 
* and that on subsequent enquiry be found that the petition, which he 
and others had signed, was the Home Rule petition to be presented to Mr. Montagu, 
He adds that when questioned about this duplicity the gentleman, who took the 
signatures, said that he was offered a rupee and four annas for every hundred 
signatures got by him. , i} a ; 

A correspondent signing himself P. T. Madhava Nayudu writes to the 

ike z Dravidan of the 21st November complaining that 

The monster petition to he and five others affixed their signatures to a peti- 

Mr. Montagu. tion brought to them by a Brahman, without 

knowing the contents of it, and pee one that these signatures may be cancelled 

from the petition, seeing that it relates to the grant of Home Rule which they do 
not require. 


40. The Swadesamitran, of the 21st 1 heed 3 — of 

cde „ the meeting of this Council held yesterday are such 
The Madras Legislative Council. 13 to — only dissatisfaction but ales a feeling 
of surprise and pain to the people; for many important matters which the 
public were anxiously expecting to be brought up for discussion at the meeting 
have not been considered at it. The tension of feeling and excitement caused to 
the people by the undesirable speech delivered by His Excellency the Governor 
on the 24th May last is not an ordinary one. Then came the famous G. 0. 
No. 559. Though the public wanted that the popular opinion about these two 
matters should be freely represented to the Government and proper remedies 
sought, they could not do it. That is why the Hon’ble Mr. Venkatapathi Raju 
gave notice of a resolution that, in order to provide for emergencies like this, a 
meeting of the Council should be convened on the requisition of ten members. 
But he did not move it and we do not know why. We hope he would publish 
the reasons why he did not do so, for that would dispel the unnecessary suspicions 
which the people may entertain about this matter. Similarly the Hon'ble 
Mr. V. K. Ramanuja Achariyar and others, who were to have moved some resolu- 
tions cn G.U. No. 559, did not do so. This has caused great disappointment to 
the public and especially the students. If they had been moved, the question 
would have been discussed fully, and there would have been an opportunity for 
the attitude of the Government in the matter being ascertained and also for tlie 
Government to understand the opinion of the people about it. It is really 
unfortunate again that the resolution of the Hon’ble Mr. Rama Ayyangar about 
the incidents of the Palghat College was not moved, in spite of the excitement 
caused among the people by the cruel punishments inflicted on some students 


of the College by the Syndicate. This has been the fate of three important 
resolutions. 


Referring to the same meeting, the Hindu Nesan, of the 21st November, 
observes :—In all self-governing countries, the public have the right of question- 
ing the executive officials if they do anything unpalatable to the people. But in 
the case of the Legislative Councils in India, no such right exists. Here the 
members have not even the right of criticising the executive officials. On the 
other hand, if any questions are attempted to be asked in tlie Council about any 
undesirable acts of the officials, the Executive Government have the right of 
disallowing any such questions. It is in exercise of this right that the Govern- 
ment, at times, disallow, without the least consideration, some important questions 
and resolutions proposed to be asked are moved by the popular representatives 
and the latter cannot raise their voice against it. There is no restriction that the 
meetings of the Legislative Council should be held at any regular intervals, nor 
have the mem bers the privilege ef calling for a meeting when necessary. Coming 
to this meeting of the ouncil, tle President seems to have disallowed nearly ten 
resolutions of which notice had been given. The other Provincial Governments 
do not appear to be as strict and nervous in the matter of exercising this right as 
the Madras Government. For example, a resolution about the recommendations 


of the Public Services Commission was disallowed by the Local Government, 


‘while a resolution on the same subject was discussed in the Legislative Council 
of the United Provinces and one such resolution is to be moved in the Bengal 
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Council. Will it not be very advantageous, if, instead of each Provincial Govern- 
ment acting as it: likes, there are some provisions on this sabject in ‘the rules 
regarding the conduct of business in the Legislative Councils binding on all 
Provincial Governments ? , ' 72 1 
In a leaderette on the same subject, this paper also observes that the replies 
of the Government to many of the questions asked at the meeting were not at all 
satisfactory and remarks that the incessant warning of the Anglo- Indian papers, 
ever since the release of Mrs. Besant, and the chorus sung in the same strain by 
an Indian paper have made the Government lose their calmness of judgment and 
evince no sympathy whatever in the matter of replying to the questions of the 
popular representatives. | | : 


Referring to the last meeting of the Madras Legislative Council, the  Dzavias, 

Th Mad Levislati Dravidan, of the 22nd November, writes: Many und Nor. 1017, 
e ras wesislatire of the questions asked at this meeting were unneces- 
5 5 sary ones. The only question essential for the 
rogress of the Dravidians was the one put by the Hon’ble Mr. Ahmad Tambi 

arakkayar about the proportion of the different communities employed in the 

three important Government offices in Madras and the reply of the Government 
thereto. It is seen from this reply that the proportion works at 64 per cent for the 
Brahmans, 1°9 per cent for non-Brahman Hindus, 17 per cent for the Muham- 
madans, 10°6 per cent for the Indian Christians and 15 per cent for the other 
classes. If sucha horrible state of affairs exists even under the British rule, how 
can we describe our prospective position under the Home Rule of the self- 
interested Brahmans. So we should take the necessary precautions before itis too 
late. The Hon’ble Mr. V. K. Ramanuja Achariyar asked whether the Anglo- 
Indian Association is a political organization and, if so, whether Government 
officials would be justified in being members thereof. The motive underlying 
this question is evidently to prevent the Government officials in the Anglo-Indian 
Association from expressing their opinion_against Home Rule. But this question 
of Mr. Ramanuja Achariyar confers an indirect benefit even upon the Dravidians, 
for it also raises the general point whether Government officials can be members 
of the Theosophical Society which is conducted by political agitators like Messrs. 
Arundale and Wadia and Mrs. Besant. We hope the Government will bestow as 
much thought upon the Theosophical Society as upon the Anglo-Indian Associa- 
tion. Some unnecessary questions asked about the articles in the Madras Mail, 
the speech of Dr. T. M. Nayar at the Panchama meeting and the Secondary 
Echool-Leaving Certificates received the replies from the Government that they 
deserved. Coming to the resolutions moved at the meeting,,the speech of Lord 
Pentland regarding the resolution of the Hon’ble Mr. Venkatapati Razu suggesting 
the desirability of reducing the high scale of fees in schools and colleges is 


sufficiently convincing and requires no additional arguments from us. The 
interest taken by His Excellency in the cause of primary education. cannot but be 
plain to all now. In conclusion, some of the questions asked as well as the replies 
given therefor and some of the resolutions moved at this meeting did aim at 
securing public progress as much as possible. His Excellency’s liberal views and 
acute intelligence are sufficiently indicated by his speeches at this meeting. 


Adverting to the proceedings of the recent meeting of this Council and Marl Doran, 


he ih especially to the interpellation of the Hon’ble Mr. 24% nov. 1917. 
the Madras Lagieative Counc. Akmed ambi — 9 — regarding the propor- b 
tion of the members of different communities employed in the important public 

offices in Madras, and the reply of the Government thereto, the Mahavikata Dutan, 

of the 24th November, makes observations almost in the same strain as the 

Dravidan of the 22nd idem. | 


The Prapanchamitran, of the 27th November, characterising as unsatisfac- bargen, 


3 . tory some of the replies of the Government to the 27 Nor. 1917. 
The Madras Legislative Council. infirpellationé in the recent meeting of the local * 
Legislative Council, writes in almost the same strain as the Swadesamttran, of the 
2lst idem, about the defeat of the motion brought in the Council by the Hon'ble 
‘Mr. Venkatapati Razu for the reduction of the scale of fees collected in schools 
and colleges in this Presidency, and observes:— The Provincial Legislative 
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3 Ils exist for the people to bring home to the Government, through their 
a 8 their . — with a view to their bein redressed. It can 
indeed give satisfaction to the people if the administrative officers of the Govern- 
ment co-operate and sympathise with the representative members and give 
appropriate replies to their questions. These councils have been constituted with 
the idea of enabling the Government to conduct the administration by the joint 
deliberations of the officials and popular representatives. Its administrat ion 
will, therefore, be very efficient, if both the authorities and the representatives of 
the people would act with mutual confidence. 


The S amttran, of the 27th November, reproduces in Tamil a communi- 
1 — 5 cation to the press by the Hon'ble Mr. T. Ranga 

The Madras Legislative Council. Achariyar about the conduct of the proceedings in 
the recent meeting of the local Legislative Council. The communication appears 
in English in the Hindu of the 26th idem. 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 21st November, says:—An examination of the 


Pie rocedure followed in. the Legislative Council will 
The Madras Legislative Council. vicki to the urgent necessity of a change in the 


present constitution of the Government. We do not see any good being done to 


the people by their representatives in the Legislative Councils. The Government 
are not bound to answer all the questions put by them. The procedure followed 
in yesterday’s meeting is discouraging. ‘The importance of new conditions, and 
the new angle of vision were not to be discernible anywhere. Under the 
Bill introduced by the Hon’ble Mr. Gillman tc amend the law relating to village 
courts, suits admissible in such courts may be filed in the District Munsifs’ Courts 
also. When such is the case, it can be easily understood what interest the people 
will have to get the suits decided in the village panchayat courts, where the 
authority of the village munsifs continues undiminished. The members of the 

anchayat will be nominated by the Government and not elected by the people. 

he people can have no confidence in such members. Six members sent in 
resolutions recommending the cancellation of the Government Order relating to 
students and politics. All these six heroes withdrew the resolutions and thus 
showed their courdge. ... On account of war needs, it was found necessary to 
remove certain railways. So there does not appear to be any need to collect the 
railway cess from the people any longer. In reply to the resolution 
regarding the reduction of school and college fees, the Hon’ble Mr. J. H. Stone 
said that the poverty of the people cannot be a reason why the Government 
should ameliorate the miserable condition of the people, — thus showed bis 
hard-heartedness once again. . It is strange that the Government had not 
noticed the articles that appeared in the dailies regarding the circular issued by 
the District Judge of Guntur, calling for a list of pleaders taking part in the 
Home Rule and swadeshi movements. This illustrates the evil consequences of 
being on the top of hills for a Jong time. It is not known why the Government 
have not questioned the Judge about the circular. They will do well to get 
an explanation from him. . . When asked if they had sent any order to the 
District officers about the Home Rule agitation, the Goverument replied in the 
affirmative. They will do well to cancel the order now at least. . It will 
be a source of disappointment to the people that the Government have agreed to 
the agent of the Government of Java purchasing the best breed of cattle for 
sending the same out of India. On the whole, the procedure of the 
Legislative Council requires immediate change. The authority of the people 
will gain importance only after the grant of self-government. 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 22nd November, says:—When the resolution of 

The Madras Legislative Council, the Hon’ble Mr. Chidambaranatha Mudaliyar was 
| put to vote and declared lost, he demanded a poll. 
His Excellency the President then sent for the members who were not in their 
seats at the time of the discussion. The Hon’ble Mr. Ranga Achariyar and the 
Hon’ble Mr. Ramachandra Rao asked if it was fair to take the votes of such 
gentlemen. His Excellency the President replied that the rules were not against 
it and that it was in keeping with the practice. We cannot say if it is in 
accordance with practice or not, but it is against common sense. „ 
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Referring to the interpellation in ge " mane Legislative Council: in 

sik „„ connexion with the Panchama meeting at the Spur 

The Madras Legislative Council. Tank at Egmore under the Nb Doctor 
Nayar, and the reply of the Government thereto, the Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 26th 
November, writes :—It is the duty of the head of a family to prevent ill-will. 
among its members. So also it is the duty of the Government to inquire into the 
cause of any ill-will among its subjects and see that they do not overstep the 
bounds of justice. It behoves the Government to enquire into the conduct of 
the Punchamas and the Brahmans ‘concerned in the affray, obtain, if necessary, 


security for good behaviour from those who are guilty, give them advice and thus 


help to remove their mutual ill-will. If, on the other hand, the Government 
should allow the parties to go to the criminal courts, to employ counsel, cite 
witnesses and augment their mutual hatred and even attack each other, it must 


indeed be deemed the misfortune of the people; and eventually, it might prove 


the misfortune of the Government too. It behoves all Governments to consider the 
fate of Russia as a result of the Tsar’s autocratic methods. Indifference in this 
respect will be sure to lead to dangerous consequences in the end. A Government 
knows no racial, religious and caste differences and no prejudices. The only 
distinction it knows of is between the good and the wicked. It ought to protect 
the good, and reform the wicked by means of education and discipline. Those 
Governments which perform these functions well will endure for all time. Others 
will be sure to have to face trouble. It behoves the Government of India as well 
as the Local Government to consider these points. We trust that they will give 
their best attention to the subject. 

The same paper in an other article writes :—After six months there is going to 
be another meeting of the Madras Legislative Council. There have been man 
unhappy incidents during the last six months. Mrs. Besant and others had been 
kept in confinement. There were many sources and consternation. Many auto- 
cratic acts were done. Constitutional principles, however, prevailed in the end. 


Mrs. Besant and others were released. Some of our Anglo-Indian brethren began 


to proclaim that there would be a political revolution in India in consequence of 
the release. Fortunately their words did not come true. The confidence in the 
British Government increased; and a popular conviction came to be established 


that under the British Government justice will always triumph in the end. If the 


council meetings should be held at least once in two months, the methods of 
the Government will be rendered more constitutional. It is imperative that the 
Government of India should carry out this suggestion. 


In commenting upon the proceedings of the Madras Legislative Council, 
lat; which ended on Wednesday last, the Manorama, 

‘The Rees Lagos Span. of the 23rd November, doubts whether, at any time 
before, there were asked so many questions and whether the Government ever 


gave such unfavourable replies to useful questions and representations, and thinks. 


that the Hon’ble Mr. Montagu can have a correct idea as to the nature of the 
Legislative Councils in India from a perusal of the proceedings of the last meeting 
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of the Madras Legislative Council. It also adds that the replies of the Govern- 


ment to various questions, relating to the unnecessary harassing of tlie people 
by lower officials, compel the inference that their acts are even countenanced by 
the Government. whe 1 


On the same subject, the Yogakshemam, of the 23rd November, writes: — 
As the Legislative Council meets only at intervals of five or eight months, there 
is much congestion of business and itis not carried on satisfactorily. This is a 
serious evil. Besides, in eight or ten months, various administrative irregularities 
might have taken place in a large presidency like ours. As the non-officials, who 
represent the people, do not get timely opportunities to bring these to the notice 
of the Government, much dissatisfaction is produced, and the people lose their 
confidence, in the Government. The non official members have no powers worth 
the name. The Government are not bound by the opinion of the majority in the 
Council. This detracts much from the usefulness of the Council; and the only 
advantage is the advertisement it gives to the irregularities and defects in the 
administration. If the people be denied even this satisfaction, it is no wonder 
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t the Legislative Council has disappointed the ‘people. Further when, after 
ae these difficulties, ~ Bon- Beisl member puts a question with a 
view to remove a doubt, or brings forward a resolution recommending a change 
in the policy of the Government, the latter dismiss it without any sympathy with 
the answer, we are not prepared to answer the question,” or oppose it. This 
policy of the Government enhances the people’s dissatisfaction in the administration, 
and it is not unlikely that the Government are aware of it. Whether it has 
attracted their attention or not, we see no change as a result of it. 


At the last meeting of the Council non-official members asked several ques- 
tions, half of which related to administrative irregularities the rest having for 
their object the removal of certain doubts. The Members have neither the 
consolation that these irregularities would be set right, nor the satisfaction that 
those doubts were cleared. When Indian Newspapers criticise the administration, 
they are severely punished, whereas the whitemen are allowed to say anything 
in their Newspapers against the Indians. To a question by an Honourable 
Member as to why the Government were not taking steps against a Madras Dail 
belonging to whitemen, which was attacking the British Prime Minister, the State 
Secretary, and the Viceroy in season and out of season in place and out of place, 
and which even went to the length of calling the last-named a “ rogue“, the 
reply of the Government was that they did not mean to take any such steps in 
the matter. Is it a wonder that this reply has produced an 4 — that the 
Government are partial? At a time like this when the State Secretary is car- 
rying on enquiries on the spot as to what great administrative changes should be 
introduced, if things are done in this manner in our Legislative Councils, it is not 


also to be wondered at that the people should make their own inferences as to 
what might be their future condition. 


Writing on the same subject the Lokaprakasam, of the 26th November, has 
the fcllowing in English: — After a long interval of six months the Madras 
Legislative Council met last Tuesday, and the session is memorable in more. 
respects than one. Our readers will remember that it was towards the close of the 
previous session that His Excellency the President made an unhappy speech so as 
to greate a good deal of trouble which has not, even now, altogether disappeared. 
Intimidation, internments, suppression of public opinion and many other dis- 
heartening expedients, which an exetuti e can bring to play, have taken place 
during this eventful period, but it was not possible to call for a meeting at the 
time. Unlike the countries enjoying self-government, the Legislative Councils 
in India are not armed with such powers as to call into question executive acts 
which are disliked by the public. That there should be a hiatus of six months 
between one session and the next is indeed to be regretted as such expressions of 
public opinion at long intervals deprive them of their force and freshness. Neither 
do the rules for summoning these Council meetings here provide for their being 
convened on receipt of the requisition of a certain number of members. If the 
facilities, said to be non-existent in the foregoing lines, were in the enjoyment of 
our Madras Members, they would surely have so cleverly managed, by bringing 


‘before the local Council, the grave problems that arose for solution last summer, 


as not to call for the recent intervention of the Government of India. The 
arbitrary exercise by His Excellency the President of. the power to disallow certain 
questions and Resolutions is another regrettable feature of these meetings and the 
fact that as many as ten resolutions were disallowed for the meeting that was 
held last week throws a deal of lurid light on the unwholesome tendency to avoid 
public discussion of important matters. Among these resolutions was, we are told 
one which sought to invite the attention of the Government to a few articles in 
the Madras Mail and their tendency to influence public opinion. In reply to 
another question fortunately wr stone | on the self-zame subject the Government 


replied that their attention had been called to the ‘articles under reference, but 


they had not taken nor did they propose to take any action in respect of them. 
Why the Madras Government oxbibited its signs of “his pleasure aa resentment 
when its re 8 policy was subjected to seathing criticism in the columns of 
the Indian Press alone remains a mystery, especially now, after hearing the above 
reply. ‘T’his sort of answer lends strength to the impression current in certain 
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uarters that the Anglo-Indian Journals are allowed a latitude which is denied to 
ewspapers conducted by Indians. Is it congenial or diplomatic, we ask, to allow 
such impression to gain volume and strength, especially in these days ? 


41. The Vartakamitran , of the 20th September, expresses its gratitude to | 


ea I err the Government of Madras for the latter having 

The pes 1 Madras ae aeceded to the request of its editor that he may be 
Governmen . furnished with copies of the statistics issued by the 
Government from time to time andt heir orders on matters such as trade, industries, 
agriculture, etc. 


7 


42. The Vartakumitran, 1 — 20th September, has a long article under this M 
. eading in which it refers to the suggestion made 20th Sep. 1917. 
T by the English merchants and Trotie Asooelations | 
that Germany and other hostile countries should not be allowed to trade with 
India after the war, and observes:—The idea of the English merchants in pre- 
venting the articles of foreigners being imported into India is only to enable their 
own articles being imported into this country in their place and not to encourage 
the Indian industries by preventing foreign competition. If the suggestions of 
these Europeans are adopted, even the existing industries in India will be ruined 
and the price of the foreign articles sold in India will also increase and lead. to 
many difficulties. All the Europeans want to make India a country yielding 
raw products and their suggestions are based on this principle. India has no 
representative in the conference which is to consider about the condition of trade 
after the war. England and India are considered together for the purposes of this. 
conference which is not fair. As England is a country advanced in industries, 
while India is not so, the bracketing of India with England will only lead to 
obstacles being thrown in the way of indian trade and industries. Protective 
duties are found necessary even for some existing industries in India like the 
cotton industry. We need not point out that protective duties have been necessary 
in the case of every. new industry in all countries and that all the great industries 
that now thrive had once the help of protective duties. Such being the case, it 
cannot be a bona fide argument to say that, because protective duties are unneces- 
sary for the industries of advanced England, they are unnecessary even for 
Indian industries. Let us cite some practical instances. A protective duty is 
very necessary for the cotton industry and an incessant demand for the intro- 
duction of it has been of no avail. Besides this, an excise duty is levied on 
cotton goods manufactured in India, so as to enable English goods to onter the 
Indian market many This by itself has been a clog upon the development of the 
cotton industry in India. Even when they increased the import duty on cotton 
goods on account of the war, they have declared the excess to be a tax on income 
and not a protective duty and therefore they can cancel this tax whenever neces- 
sary. Taking the oil industry, the reason why this industry has not thriven in 
India, though there are facilities. enough in the country for its development, is 
the fact that, as an import duty is levied on oil in countries in Central Earope, 
they import only oil seeds from here and not-oil. So the best course to be 
adopted to improve the oil industry in India will be tolevy as much auß pn the 
export of oil-seeds from here as is levied on the import of oil into those Guntries. 
This should be noted by our Government. They claim additional privileges for 
English goods imported into India and they are no doubt necessary. But the 
Government of India should, at the same time, be given the power to introduce 
the necessary safeguards for preventing such additional privileges from obstruct- 
ing the dae e of Indian industries and trade. The Government have as 
much responsibility in the matter of improving the industries and trade of a 
country ag the people and this view is supported by an examination of the history 
of Germany, Japan and other industrial countries. But the Government of India 
cannot do anything in this matter, even if they wish, as they are guided here by 
the British Parliament, the influential merchants in which get the Parliament 
to warn this Government often that they should not interfere in industrial matters. 
It is on account of the view expressed by Parliament in the time of Sir Arthur 
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he Government should not compete with ordinary merchants iu 
nn Goyernmelit Weaving factory in Salem had to be abolished. Means 
should be devised from avoiding such difficulties hereafter. : 


K ry often raised about the deterioration of agriculture 

ene SE oe India, a correspondent to the Vartakamitran, of 
Indian agriculture. the 20th September, 8 ae h the Goy- 

ve been taking much trouble to improve agriculture in India, they are 
ied to reduce the land assessment in proportion to the deterioration of 
agriculture. The reforms introduced by the Government for improving agricul- 
ture have not been of much use, owing partly to their unsuitability to the 
conditions of this country and partly to the mutual distrust hetween the mirasidars 
and the ryots. So the following points should be noted if the condition of agri- 
culture in India is to be improved. The matter to be first attended to is the 
education of the agriculturists. The measures now adopted by the Government 
for this purpose are based on the view that primary education is enough for them. 
This is wrong. Diligent boys in primary schools in villages should be given also 
higher education, including agricultural education. The second matter to be 
considered is methods of agriculture. Seeing that agriculture was going down on 
account of want of experience, the Government opened an icultural depart- 
ment and appointed western agricultural experts as directors therein. But these 
have no knowledge whatever about the condition of land, irrigational facilities or 
the seasons here. By the time they understand these things and are in a position 
to adapt the modern methods to the conditions of the country, their period of 
office comes to an end and they are replaced by new men. Thus these Directors 
are of no use to any one. Now let us consider about the demonstration farms and 
agricultural colleges started by the Government. The youngmen trained in these 
colleges have no idea of the ancient methods of agriculture obtaining in this 
country and are not therefore in a position to compare them with the modern ones 
taught to them in these cclleges and demonstrate to the people the superiority of 
the latter. Thus the education imparted to these youths does not benefit the 
agriculturists in any way, but only entails vain expenditure on the Government. 
So those educated in the agricultural colleges should be made to take up agricul- 
ture as an avocation and, applying the new methods in their own lands, teach the 
old and influential ryots in the villages modern methods and show their superiority 
to old ones. These ryots will then apply these methods in the villages and 
others will {naturally take the cue from them. The methods of agriculture in 
the country will be reformed and the economie condition of the agriculturists 
improved, only if such a system is followed. The next point to be noted is that 
the co-operative societies started in the country by the Government, with the 
object of helping the poor agriculturists financially, do not benefit them much. 
We fear that, if the Co-operative department is worked as it is done now, it may 
take a long time for the agriculturists to be benefited by it. So the following 
reforms should be introduced in this matter. The system of advancing loans to 
agriculturists only on the security of land should be given up, as the majority of 
them have not land enough to offer as security or their lands are already encum- 
bered. Therefore the Government should start banks which will advance loans 
on grains. Money can be advanced safely on three-fourths the value of the 
produce and this will be easier, as the price of grains is bound to go up some 
mouths after the harvest and a sale thereof will then bring in an amount 
sufficient to repay the loan with interest and to leave a margin 2 for improving 
the lands. Moreover, it is because the agriculturists do not usually have a correct 
idea of the prospective price of the produce in their hands that they get duped by 
merchants and brokers. If the produce is deposited with ‘the grain banks, the 
latter can gauge the proper time for selling it and do good to the agriculturists 


thereby. It is necessary that the Government should adopt the measures noted 
above if the condition of the agriculture is to improve. ; 


44, Adverting to the remark of Lord Ronaldshay, in announcing the appoint 


me ment of 4 committee to enquire about the wide 

Th J : by hee 
me a agar * te conspiracy, which has been found to exist in Bengal 
with the object of subverting the British Govern- 
ment, that those who condemned the internment of persons under the Defence of 
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India Act without any trial had no idea of the real condition of the conspiracy ien 
in their province, the Swadesamitran, of the 22nd November, observes:—The =~ ‘=: Bi 
objection of the public is not to the application of the Defence of India Act | 1000 
to suppress conspitacy. Such a suppression would be welcomed by all. Our We 
main objection is to the application of this Act for the purpose of interning 

rsons without any trial on the score that they are guilty of cther ordi- 
nary political offences. Our complaint is that it is not fair to intern them 
without hearing both sides according to ordinary law. Can the Government 
be justified in acting in such a manner as to embolden even their subordinate 
officials to apply this Act, which was specially framed in view of the emergencies 
of the war, even in ordinary political matters We can never approve the proce- 
dure of the officials in issuing internment orders against political agitators, who — 
publish books and deliver public lectures, under the impression that they are 
guilty of offences which cannot be punished by means of an ordinary trial. 
Besides this, though the Government say that, in the case of every internment, my AHS 
the accused is informed in writing of the offence he is guilty of and an explana- 
tion taken from him, we cannot refrain from noting here that there is a complaint 
that no such formality has been gone through in the case of some interned persons. 
Moreover, those who conduct secret inquiries about people who are suspected as 
being capable of committing political offences, and gather evidence in such cases 
are the low-paid subordinate police officials. Detection as an occupation has not 
improved as much here as in western countries, and those who take to it cannot 
be said to huve a proper training and capacity. Great care should, therefore, be 
taken in relying upon the evidence gathered from the beginning by such people. 
When even persons of rank and merit are not spared from the list of these detect- 
ives, the necessity for reforming the method of enquiry now adopted will become 
pateat. Like the English law, there should be a provision in the Indian Act that, 
before a person is punished under it, the evidence gathered against him should be 
sifted hy a committee appointed by the Government and some non-official Indians 
should also be included in this committee. : 


45. The Swadesamitran, of the 22nd November, characterises, as uncon- Swanzsamraan, 
stitutional, the procedure adopted by His Excellency .. 
the Governor of Madras in the last meeting of the 
Legislative Council in calling in certain members, who were outside the Council 

Chamber, when a poll was demanded on the resolution of the Hon'ble Mr. 
Chidambaranatha Mudaliyar regarding backyard cultivation, and observes :— 

When this procedure was objected to by the Hon’ble Mr. T. Ranga Achariyar 

and the Hon’ble Mr. M. Ramachandra Rao, His Excellency said that he was only 

acting in 8 of rules and precedents. We cannot see anything in the rules 

to favour his view. The procedure adopted by His Excellency seems to indicate 

that the Government have a majority on their side and can afford to reject any 

ay Perhaps rules may hereafter permit of even absentee members being 

sent for. 


46. Referring to the ä — adopted by * Montagu in receiving the Swapzsaurraas, 
8 several deputations that wait on him, the Swadesa- 9, — 
The ee eit to Mr. Montagu. mitran, of the 22nd November, remarke Though 5 
the principle of quietly listening to several kinds of representations may be quite 
compatible with bureaucratic ideals, it will not betoken an inquiry. We seé from 
the N that no questions or cross - questions have been put to any deputation. 
It will be hard to find out the truth by such a procedure. It may be stated that  ~ 
if necessary the Secretary of State may ascertain the nature of the particular 
deputation later through the. officials. But why should there be inquiry and 
deputation for ascertaining a matter through official sources? Judging from what 
has happened till now, we have to conclude that the procedure adopted is not 
uite satisfactory, Several people believe that the Secretary of State will ascertain 
6 true state of affairs by means of this inquiry and confer numerous benefits on 
the country and they are anxiously following the trend of the inquiry. So we 
hope that it will be conducted m a manner which will avoid unnecessary 
disappointment and which will convince the people that it is not conducted just 
to appease them for the nonce. | 


An unconstitutional procedure. 


SwADESaAMITRay, 


Madras, 
28rd Nov. 1917. 


Hmuopv Nesan 
Madras, 
2th Nov. 1917. 


Hm Nusa, 
Madras, 
96th Nov. 1917. 
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‘wadesamitran. of the 23rd November, reiterating its observations 

— on this subject observes that the important matter 

The deputations to Mr. to be ascertained by the Secretary of State for 

Montagna. India is se — not the ere on fit for 

e Rule, and referring to his having declined the invitation of the Congress to 

a aia at its next . So quotes the comments of the Tribune that he should 

set aside the restrictions imposed by officials and visit the capital of each province, 

especially the minor provinces under the control of Lieutenant-Governors and 

Chief Commissioners, a district under the charge of a European Collector and that 

under an Indian Collector and a municipality, a district board and a taluk board, 

as it is only then he will find it possible to ascertain personally the fitness of the 

Indians for Home Rule and their capability to discuss questions calmly and 
thoroughly. 


The Hindu Nesan, of the 2ith November, publishes in Tamil the views 
on this subject of the Tribune and the Delhi cor- 

The deputations to Mr. Montagu. respondent of the Bombay Chronicle as they appear 
in these papers. These are reproduced in English in the Hindu of the 22nd idem. 


Adverting to the large number of addresses presented to the Secretary of 

State and in particular to that presented by the 
The deputations to Mr. Congress and the Muslim League and a lengthy com- 
* mentary thereon submitted by the Bombay Congress 
Committee, wherein they are said to have laid stress on the disadvantages 
resulting in his relying on the men on the spot ”, the Hindu Nesan, of the 26th 
November, observes: It is but right that this matter has been brought to the notice 
of the Secretary of State; for, the present local authorities neither closely move 
with the people nor evince any interest in their welfare. The term “ men on the 
spot” refers to the Viceroy, the Governors, the Lieutenant-Governors, the Chief 
Commissioners and the members of the Indian Civil Seryice, and many of them 
have no interest whatever in India and her people and mainly care for the efficient 
working of the administrative machinery. They do not lend their ears to other 
matters, nor do they pay heed to popular opinion. When the people suggest 
anything, they assert that they are creating an unnecessary agitation. That is 
why the public have been incessantly demanding a government which will be 
responsible to the people. At present we can do nothing but expect the Secretary 
of State to realise the great responsibility resting on his shoulders, carefully 


examine the various schemes presented to him and introduce such reforms as would 
give satisfaction to the Indians. 


Adverting to the various addresses presented to Mr. Montagu by different 
deputations, the Swadesamitran, of the 26th November, in the course of a long 
leader, says that, from a perusal of the addresses presented, the Secretary of State 
can find out for himself that the only scheme of constructive reform applicable to 
the whole of India is the one presented to him by the Congress affd the Muslim 
League which has been drafted with a liberal outlook without giving room to any 
shortsighted views, and that all the other deputations have cared for the advance- 
ment of their own interests and demanded special representation of their 
communities without stating how the ideal of the British Government to improve 
the self-governing institutions in such a way as to secure in course of time a 
government which will be responsible to the people, can be realised, and observes 
that, if it is deemed necessary that the existing administration in India should be 
reformed and Indians should acquire the status enjoyed by the people in other 


countries, the recommendations made by the Congress- e cannot but be 
accepted. 


47. Adverting to the 2 said to have been made in memorandum 
of reforms jointly published by certain Indians and 
ee scheme of Europeans in Calcutta that the schemes of reforms 


till now proposed are not compatible with the policy 
of His Majesty’s Government regarding the Indian Administration as announced 
in Parliament by the Secretary of State for India on the 20th August last, the 
Swadesamitran, the 28rd November, writes :—It will not do simply to say that the 
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scheme of reforms suggested by the Congress and the Muslim League is not 
compatible with the object of the British Government, without specifyiog in what 
respects it isso. ‘Though these Indians and Europeans ubruptly dispense with 
this scheme, they admit that the necessity has come, as announced in the 
communiqué issued by His Majesty’s Government, for the appointment of 
administrative officers who would be responsible to the voters and could be removed 
by them at any time they pleased. The Congress League scheme of reforms does 
not demand. adequate powers for the people, according to the interpretation 
made by these Indians and Europeans of the pronouncement of the Secretary of 
State. It is true that this scheme does not require that the people should, in the 
very beginning, be given power to remove administrative officers, for it is the 
intention of the Congress and the Muslim League to ask for such a power and 

acquire it gradually. Their object is, indeed, to see that necessary reforms are 
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ive room for the complain 
epartments left under their 
without any experience or 
of administration. We cannot 
ä made by His Majesty's Govenment. 
Swapmeamiraan, 48. The Swadesamitran, of the 28rd November 


The South Indian [slamish dang 


28rd Nov. 1917. 


this name to oppose any scheme of political re-construction, which tends to 
undermine the authority of the British Government in India, and favour the 
introduction of progressive politica] reforms here. These proceedings appear in 
English in the Hiadu of the same date. 
* 49. The Swadesamitran, of the * November, repr my o 8 1 
93rd Nov. 1917. * substance an address Vv r. UG. 8. 
d e eee Arundale at the Gokhale Hall, Madras, on the . 
same date, to the new graduates of the University of Madras, under the auspices 


of the Madras students’ convention, extracts from which appear in the Hindu of 
the same date under this heading. 


Swavteanitaan, 50. ‘The Swadesamitran, of the 23rd November, publishes, from the peu of 


aud Nov. 1917. a correspondent, the proceedings of a public 
p A Home Rule meeting at meeting held at Pannaipuram on the 14th idem, 
annaipuram. 


when a number of speakers, including the president 
of the meeting are said to have addressed the meeting on the necessity for Home 


Rule in India, the benefits accruing therefrom, how India is now governed and 
how she will be governed when she acquires Home Rule, the aims and the 
present needs of India, and the necessity for ‘co-operation among the ple in 
Working for the acquisition of Home Rule. Resolutions are also said to have 
been passed at this meeting condemning the Anglo-Indian agitation as well as 


the attitude of Mr. Tyagaraya Chettiyar and his and the efforts made b 
them against the grant of Home Rule for India. * y 


51. Adverting to the appointment of Mr. Tottenham on special duty in 


connexion with the retrenchment of expenditure in 
Retrenchment of 5 pe 
in publio pas of expenditure certain 1 Offices, the Mahavikata Dutan, of the 


f 24th November, writes: —Mr. Tottenham will 
perhaps recommend that the establishments may be reduced and economy practised 


as far as possible, and the Government may approve them and issue orders 
- accordingly. It is, of course, the duty of the people to help the Government in 
times of trouble. When we observe the distress of the people in the western 
countries which are directly affected by the war, our condition is indeed 8 
thousand times better than theirs. But should the retrenchment of expenditure 
be effected only by reducing the number of petty officers and menial servants? 
It is doubtful if the retrenchment will affect the pockets of persons who are 
earning large salaries. If only 5 per cent of the salaries of persons drawing 
R, 100 and above be withheld, a large amount can easily be collected thereby: 


Manavreata Doran, 


24th Nov. 1917. 
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Moreover, retrenchment may be effected in the-exchange compensation allowaned, 
war allowance, travelling allowance and other special allowances: drawn by 


European officers, the touring expenses incurred by His Excellency the Governor 


and others and the expenditure incurred on account of the exodus of the Govern- 


ment to the hills. Perhaps nobody dare lay his fingers on these and it is only the 
beggars’ bow] that has to be affected! 3 


52. The Dravidan, of the 23rd November, in the course of a long leader, 

ae pe says :—Some impatient Brahman politicians accuse 

Divide an J the British officers of adopting the policy of divide 

and rule” and making all possible endeavours to create divisions among the 

people of this country. But any one who pries a into the social life in India 

cannot but come to the conelusion that it is only British Government that has 

established a central authority, introduced a common language and maintained 

the equality of all its subjects besides granting the freedom for the member of any 

community to progress, and adopting measures leading to the unification and 

advancement of the Indians. It is indeed the Brahmans, that, in olden days, 

introduced the caste system, and dividing the Dravadians into a number of 

sections, created factions among them. This is how they divided and ruled thie 
Drayidians to eke out their livelihood. | ; 


53. The Dravidan, of the 24rd November, publishes, from the pen of a corre- 
A public meeting at Sattar. spondent, the proceedings of a public meeting held 


at Sattur on the 12th idem, when Mr. G. M. 


" Sundaram Pillai of Kovilpatti is reported to have delivered a lecture on the 
present condition of the Dravadians in which he laid stress on the necessity of 
social reform before the introduction of political reform in the country and 
observed that without social reform the people were not fit for Home Rule, that 
the grant of Home Rule or the reforms demanded by the Congress would only lead 
to the supremacy of the Brahmans and that communal representation was necessary 
in public offices and institutions. Another speaker who addressed the meeting is 
said to have dealt with the Congress-League scheme of reforms and remarking 
that these reforms would not be beneficial to non-Brahmans, also urged on the 
necessity for securing communal representation. 


54. In publishing in Tamil a very short account of the proceedings of this 
Special Conf at Kalahest; conference which was held on the.25th November 
— 1917 at Kalahasti and the resolutions passed therein 
as appearing in the Hindu of the 26th idem, the Swadesamitran, of the 26th 
November, remarks that, though some may say that big mirasidars and zamindars 
do not evince mueh interest in the matter of reforms to be introduced in the 
administration of the country, such of them as are gifted with mature deliberation, 
liberal views and intense patriotism do encourage and support the aspirations of 
the people, and quotes, in support of this remark, extracts from the speech 
delivered by the President of this conference. 


The Aundhrapatrika, of the 26th November, pet to Nee 

7 , held at Kalahasti and says: From the fact that the 

The Kalahasti meoting. Rajas of Ramnad, Bobbili and Visianagar have 
expressed their desire for self-government, it is plain that the movement of the 
Opponents has completely failed. The zamindars of Bengal demand larger 
reforms than those contained in the Congress schenie. The special Kalahasti 
Conference expressed itself in favour of the Congress scheme. The president 
criticised the policy of allowing reforms piecemeal. The compartmentai system 
will involve two governments opposed to each other. If the poopie o not 
have control over the purse, government by the people will certainly fai 


55. In expressing its satisfaction at ie 0 of Sir N 5 2 

f as the President of this Commission in the place o 

The Industries Commission. Sir Thomas Holland, the present President, the 
Swadesamitran, of the 26th November, writes: — Some may feel anxious that Sir 
Thomas Holland is taking leave of the Commission. But it should be noted that 
he is rejoining the Munition Board which can in a way contribute to the promo- 
. — industries. It is a matter of special importance that an Indian has 
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Madras, 
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Madras, 
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SwADESHABHIMANI, — 


Mangalore, 
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SwaDRsaMITRAB, 
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been nominated for the first time to the presidentship of à commission. But 

uestions arise, whether he has been nominated to this office rmanently and 

whether he would continue in this office when the reports of the commission is 

published. * | 

The -indhrapatrika, of the 23rd November, says: — The Madras Government 

1 have accepted a resolution recommending the 

Industries. appointment of a Committee to give advice regard. 

ing the advancement of industries. But they now stated that this is not the proper 

time for constituting the Committee. We do not know when there can be a greater 
opportunity than this for developing the industries. 


56. The Liva-ul-Islam, of the 22nd November, pablishes the proceedings of 

. 8 the public meeting held on the 15th idem at the 
The interned Muslims. Gokhbale Hall, Madras, to express disappointment 
at the continued internment of Messrs. Muhammad Ali and Shaukat Ali and to 
adopt necessary measures for their release, referred to in paragraph 27 of Report 
No. 47 of 1917. | | 


Referring to the meetings held in various parts of the country in connec- 

; tion with the internment of Muhammad Ali and his 
The interned Muslims. brother, the Swadeshabhimani, of the 23rd November, 
remarks :— It will doubtless be admitted in all quarters that the Government have 
acted in an unstatesmanlike manner in going to this length in wounding the 
feelings.of our Muslim brethren. ? 


57. The Swadesamitran, of the 27th November, publishes in Tamil, as reported 
by correspondents, abstracts of the proceedings of 
the special conferences held in the districts of South 
Arcot and Madura on the 25th idem to accord welcome to Mr. Montagu and 


support the Congress League scheme of reforms. These proceedings appear in 
English in the Hindu of the same date. ; 


58. The Swadesamitran, of the 27th November, publishes, from the pen of a 


a correspondent, the proceedings of a public meeting 
ational es. held at Dindigu! under the joint auspices of the 
local Home Rule, Muslim and Sourashtra Leagues and the Madras Presidency 
Association, at which Mr. T. V. K. Kalyanasundara Mudaliyar is said to have 


delivered a lecture on this subject, a report of which appears in New India of 
the same date. 


59. Adverting to the order of the Government, inviting applications for 


* appointment ‘as probation eputy tahsildars 
Probationary roy nn ‘as to reach 1 before the 15th Rabe 1917 
the Swadesami tran, of the 27th November, observes that this order, though dated 
30th September 1917, was received by it only on the 27th November 1917, 
and, questioning the delay in the publication of this order, asks whether any 
nominations will be made this year seeing that the date for submitting applica- 


tions has already expired, or whether a plications have been submitted in time 
by a few who somehow came to know of it 


Special Conference. 


* 


The Hindu Nesan, of the 27th November, in commenting age this subject 
the 


trusts that, in view of the delay in the publication of this orde iod duri 
which applications should be submitted will be t R 


60. In the course of an article complaining of the obstacles thrown by the 


Brahmam in the way of non-Brahmans holding 
H a ian Dahme nd conferences of their own in different parts of the 


„ Presidency, the Dravidan, of the 24th November 
writes: — In a leaflet published in Salem by the Vande Mataram party, they have 


said that the British Government do not give powers to the Brahman represent- 
atives in the Legislative Council, that the reject the bills brought by these 
representatives and do not pass them into Kets, that they act with partiality in 
several matters and that * have their own nominees in the Legislative Councils 
to strengthen their side. Thus several fallacious and false statements have been 
published. It is also stated that the Government have rejected the proposal of 


the representatives to introduce as 
educate all the children in the country. 
Our readers are — * of the 
ference a cou 
— education in thi Free 
Rulers to raise a loud cry only 


Legislative Council and the 
a ps then they will prai 
good administrators. But if they are not allowed to 
Government is a bad one. 


O Dravidians, lend not your ears to the words of these falee Brahmans. 
are born only to dupe us in the guise of friendship. Our indi 
ment at present is communal representation. Brahman rule is what we 
require at any time. The affliction caused to us by the deception practised 
these Brahmans will suffice. At present, Home Rule can only be Brahman 
All their efforts are for nothing but to keep us still in a state of subjection. 
who demand Home Rule are traitors to the country and to the cause of 
Brahmans, and it will be therefore stupidity on our part to play to the tu 
Home Rulers. 


61. The Swadesamitran, of the 26th November, uces in Tamil the gi 
of an address on this subject by Mr. B. P. 
„Some aspects of national delivered at the first anniversary of tho Gok 
life. Literary Union, Srirangam, on the 25th idem, under 
the presidency of Rao Bahadur N. Krishnaswami Ayyanger of Kumbakéoam. 
Extracts from the address are published in New India of the 26th idem. 


62. Adverting to the inter 9 — of wd rag 2 of Ramnad 25 
8 i e local Legislative Council about theſdanger to 
The Tuberenlosis Institute. publie health likely to be caused by the location of 
this institute in Madras and the reply of the Government thereto, the Swadesa- 
mitran, of the 26th November, writes: Why should not the Government take steps 
in this matter? If, even though Doctor Nanjunda Rao says that the location of this 
institute in Madras is likely to cause danger to public health, the Government 
should say that they will pay no heed to his words, does it indicate that the 
Government evince no interest in public health? Or is it their opinion that what 
Doctor Nanjunda Rao says is wrong? If it is the latter, a reply to that effect 
would dispel the fears of the people. We hope that the Government will bestow 
their attention on the .further communication to the press by Doctor Nanjunda 
Rao on this subject. 
This paper also reproduces in Tamil the above communication of Doctor 
Nanjunda Rao as appearing in the Hindu of the 26th idem. 


63. The Swadesamitran, of the 27th November, publishes, as reported by a 
correspondent, the proceedings of a public meeting 
held at Trichinopoly on the 24th idem under the 
auspices of the local District Congress Committee, when Diwan Bahadur Desika 
Achariyar, the president of the meeting, is stated to have remarked that the 
Government did not pay heed.to the legitimate demands of the people during the 
last 85 years. Resolutions are reported to have been passed at this meeti 
welcoming Mr. Montagu, supporting the Congress- League scheme of reforms an 
condemning the agitation of the Anglo-Indians against the Home Rule movement. 


_A correspondent from Arni in the North Arcot district, writing to the same 
paper, gives an abstract of the proceedings of a public meeting held at the place 
on the 20th November 1917 under the auspices of the local branch of the Madras 
Presidency Association, when Mr. A. Subrahmanya Nayakar, the editor of the 
Vannikulamitran, is said to have dwelt at length on the benefits accruing from 
Home Rule. Another speaker is stated to have addressed the meeting on trade 
and industries and the means for their advancement, and remarked in the course 


of his speech that Home Rule was indispensable for any kind of progress. in this 
country. 
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of leader on Se en a ths 
says :—V we note the way in 
1 11 are being receive by 
Delhi correspondent of the 
as to how the noble object of the 
e are at a loss to understand why 
is party ve been prevented from more freely moving 
the „ their views on important matters. 
i are well acquainted with Indian affairs. 
should the Indian leaders be made to meet them formally ? Probably 
allow the Indian leaders toa them lest, by consult. 
views of the Secretary of State and his party might be 
w whether this perhaps is the reason why Mr. Montagu 
ngress to attend its session at Calcutta. We 
idering ourselves fortunate on account of his visit to our country at a 
the Indian leaders from all parts would meet together to consider 
relating to the welfare of the country and the interests of the public. Had 
the tour-programme of Mr. Montagu been 20 that he could witness the 
and the Muslim League, it 
e given immense satisfaction to the people. If he would but attend the 
see how, without any difference of caste or creed, the Indians discuss 
questions in the subjects committee with a common ideal in view, he will surely 
be convinced that they are in every way fit for parliamentary government. Our 
only is that such a rare opportunity is lost without being availed of. Even 
now it is not too late, and if Mr. Montagu would only reconsider his decision and 
alter his 7 2 so that he may grace the Congress with his presence, he 
would not only be doing honour to that national assembly but also give immense 
pleasure to the Indian public. | 
The addresses presented to the Secretary of State by the Congress and the 
Mualim-League deputations contain in detail the reforms proposed to be introduced 
in the administration and we trust that Mr. Montagu will do all that lies in his 
power to afford facilities for these reforms being carried out. . 


65. The Andhrapatrika, of the 23rd Novembér, says in its leader :—Those 
who desire to have self-government can never give 
their assent to the principles. underlying the scheme 
published by some Europeans and Indians jointly in Caleutta. Under that 
scheme, there will be two systems of Government, one responsible to the people 
and the other to the Secretary. The reader will well conceive how efficient an 
administration will be if its machinery is worked by a Government that is 
responsible to the people on the one side and by another that is not so responsible. 
The departments which require great expenditure are to be given over to the 
people for being administered by them. The other Government will administer 
the other departments. ‘The control over finance will be in the hands of the 
Government not responsible to the people. The people will be given authority 
over education, sanitation, eto., and they will be vested with power to levy taxes 
for these purposes. We can now divine what the results of the new schewe 
will be seven years hence if it is put into force now. The bureaucracy will 
not render any pecuniary help. It is not possible that the people’s government 
will have due powers to collect taxes. There will therefore be immediate commo- | 
tion among the people. When the people are annoyed by their own government, 
they will raise a hue and cry, so much so that the people’s government will not 
bother themselves about the new reforms. When affairs go on like this for seven 
years, any Committee appointed to enquire into the capacity of the Indians for 
self-government will report that they are incompetent. ‘The Committee will 
moreover try to show, by the evidence they get, that the people themselves are 
against the grant of self-government. The bureaucracy will greatly aid to bring 

aboat this end. There can then be no hope of the Indians getting self-government 
within reasonable time. The views of Mr. Cartis are visible in the scheme. 

The framers of the scheme want to test the ca ty of the Indians for self- 

government. In no country is the necessity of self-government made to depend 


State for India, as deseri 
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on the capacity or incapacity of the people. When self-government was granted 
to England, to the ‘Colonies ‘and to. the Philiphine 1. no such experindtfle 
were made regarding the capatity of the people. it is not known why there 
should be this want of confidence in the case of India. Hindu kingdoms lasted 
for fifteen centuries, and established peace. The people obeyed the laws and were 
lifted, and the sciences and arts flourished. Buildings were constructed which 
called forth admiration. It is an anomaly to say that the descendants of such 
ple who have been trained under the British rule for so many years, are still 
unfit for self-government. Nothing can be better calculated than this scheme to 
frustrate the desires of the Indians. It has its parallel in the Bikkavole atid the 
Bezwada schemes. As stated by Mr. Gandhi, to get swuray is to be at liberty to 
commit mistakes. Indians are trying to get such liberty. There is no need to 
fear that mistakes may occur. Indians are able to find out the mistakes and 
* remedy them. May the Indians therefore do their utmost to secure responsible 
Government. 4 


Referring to the Caleutta 2 the Desamata, of the 2Ist November, 
1 says: — The scheme prepared jointly by the 
The Caleutia . Europeans and some 1 Calcutta * nothing 
in common with the Congress League scheme, but resembles the scheme of the 
Madras Mail. If such a scheme is adopted it will take an indefinitely long time 
for us to get self-government. The Madras leaders have protested against it in time. 
This is praiseworthy and this example should be followed by the Home Rule 
Leagues in India and other bodies. It is heartrending to learn that Mr. Bhupendra 
Nath Basu has changed his old opinions, and has not only approved of the 
compartmental government pro by the Madras Mail, but has also required 
his friends to accept it. It is most horrible that one who has been reckoned as a 

triot should hold such opinions. Our country does not want such patriots. 

e want sincere patriots.who would work for the welfare of India without 


expecting any reward. It is by the help of such men that India should rise to 
eminence. : 


66. The Andhrapatrita, of the 20th November, publishes in Telugu the 
protest against the Calcatta agreement, which 


~ 


A protest against the Caloutta appears on page 5 of the Hd of the 19th Novem- 


agreement. ber 1917. 


67. The Andhrapatrika, of the 21ist November, reproduces in Telugu from 
age 3 of New India, dated tlie 19th November, 
the letter from the pen of a correspondent under 
the heading Mr. J. Ramsay Macdonald on the Anglo-Indian press“ 
68. The Apdhrapatrika, of the 21st November, reproduces in Telugu from 
— oid Kain the Hindu of the 20th November, the article under 
tigate the heading England and India,” written by a 
London correspondent to a Calcutta paper. 
69. The Andhrapatrika, of the 22nd November, gives the proceedings of the 


linteled Mitnaticd: * Special Godavari District Conference and reports 
142 veri District 4 speaker to have said: — We doubt if the Govern- 


The Anglo-Indian press. 


ment will have to spend such a large amount on 

the administration ef the country. if they should employ Indians in Government 

service. If swaray is granted, the Vaisyas and the ryots will profit to a large 

extent. Our country is in a very low condition. The country should be raised 
to eminence by any means. 

„ The paper reports another speaker to have said: — The poverty of the people 

will be en records NTA A high officer has stated that 


four crores of men starve without food even in years with good harvests. An 


Englishman has said that Ralf the ryots of India live on one meal a day. 
The Hitakarini of the 18th and the Desamata, of the wy N — mere Han 29 
1 „ Distiet the speech of the President of the Special Godavari 
5 on 7 District Conference, already noticed on page 2737 
of the weekly report. | 
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The Desamata, 1 o the Ast November 
ublishes the resolutions of the Special Gödävari 
istrict, Conference... - : - : g 


70. A correspondent to the Ardhrapatrika, of the 22nd November, writes: — 
Ever since Mr. Montagu came to India, all the 
i Indians have been glad that he will attend ths 
Congress, and that thus an opportunity will. be afforded for him to understand 
from its proceedings that the Indians are fit for swaray. But the reply of the 
Home Member has damped our ehthusiasm. But we should not be discouraged. 
On the other hand we should by all means endeavour to see. that Mr. Montagu 
attends the Congress. If we do not succeed in our endeavours, it will be well 
for us to hold the session of the-Congress just where Mr. Montagu is: | 


71. The Andhrapatrika, of the 22nd November, reproduces in Telugu from the 
Ref Daily News an article contribnted by Mr Ratcliff, in 
. weer which appear the following remarks-:—Mr. Morley’s 
reforms are very small. It is natural that the Government who have been 
all-powerful heretofore will not like to forego their authority. As stated 
by Mr. Asquith, India enjoying responsible self-government should be given an 
honourable place in the empire that is to be reconstituted. ... It needs no 
saying that there are some opponents as are found in the Anglo-Indian papers. 
They endeavoured to prevent Mr. Montagu landing in India and are criticising 
progressive methods of the Government They will fail in their attempt; for 
democratic England approves of the new ideale of the Government. But 
Mr. Montagu and His Excellency the Viceroy should be prepared to encounter 
the opponents. 


Referring to the many conferences held in the Telugu country. the 
ms Andhrapairika, of the 27th November, remarks :— 
* All these conferences have expressed their joy at 
the arrival of Mr. Montagu, and demanded the reforms contained in the Congress 
scheme. They also urged the necessity of a separate 4ndhra Province. We hear 
that in four days the Bander and the Divi taluks also will hold a conference. 
Conferences are not wanting in the south also. Meetings should be held in every 
village and town in the Audhra country to send resolutions to Mr. Montagu 
demanding the reforms contained in the Congress scheme and a separate province 
for the Andhras. Some people who are anxious to get appointments are — 
blocks in the way. They also held one or two meetings. But those non- 
Brahmans who wish the welfare of the country are then and there laying bare the 
secret motives of such people. Those who do not want reforms are fortunately 
like a drop of water in the ocean. Now they are dejected. While they ‘want to 
convene a meeting in Madras, those who wish the welfare of the country have 
undertaken to get up another meeting. We pray that God will bring them to 
the right course. The grant of self-government will not only be advantage- 
ous to India but to England also. The country will become prosperous and the 
people will not hesitate to go to the war. Germany will then surrender. 


: The Godavari District Con- 
ference. . 


Mr. Montagu. 


72. The Andhrapatrika, of ＋ * November, publishes cortain corre- 

a , Spondence from which it would appear that certain 

N. 4 Brabman Leaders notices were pasted at the non-Brahman Leaders’ 
wanted The s * 3 ee to * wy 8 eee ae 
0S 1 respondent says: — Mr. (Go ishnayya ouduri 
points out that this is a dishonest act of the 2 ‘the Home Balers) It is 


inconceivable why the Home Rulers would paste notices to the effect that they do 
not want Home Rule and thus bring themselves to ridicule. Is it the inteution 


of Mr. Gopalakrishnayya to make the ld oO. 
Leaders’ Conference — like C. I. D. Officers ** 3 


73. The Andhrapatrika, of the 23rd November, says :—Though we do not 
The constitution of the Empire. Approve of the principles of -government 


contained 1 | 
principles contained in the dd in the new scheme, we approve of the 


| new scheme regarding the reconstréction of the 
provinces. . . It has been pointed out in the scheme that artificial arrangements, 
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such as the grouping together of the Mahrattas and the Kanarese people in 
Bombay and adding Orissa, to Behar, are obstacles to any system of responsible 
Government. The attempt made in Canada to bring Cubec and Antario under one 
province, failed. Only after the French and English were placed under different 
provincial Governuients, bas self-government in Canadg become efficient: ‘Ihe 
new scheme therefore urges the necessity of dividing this country on a language 
basis. The Adra should not only show their approval of the Congress 
scheme, but ehould also declare that it is necessary to divide the eountry on a 


language basis. ‘I'hey should declare that such a division of the country, and 


self-government are their ideals, and attain them. 7 


74. The Asdhrapatrita, of the 23rd November, refers to the tribute paid by 

General Murray to the Indian troops fighting at 
Gaza, and remarks: — If the Indians are given 
proper training, they may help to win the victory in the present war without 
the aid of others. Self- government is the only means for attaining this end 


75. The Andhrapatrika, of the 23rd November, gives in Telugu the com- 
munication of Associated Press of India regarding 
the note of the Bombay Public supporting the 
Congress scheme, which appears on page 5 of the Ilindu, of the 22nd November. 


Indian troops. 


The Congress scheme. 


76. The Andhrapatrika, of the 24th November, Feporte the President at a 


3 meeting of the Andhra Union held on the 23rd 
* The Indian Civil Service. November, to have remarked that he could. state 
from his experience that the present officers of the Indian Civil Service lacked the 


patience, the understanding, the memory and the perseverence of members of the 
Civil Service of old. 


77. The Andhrapatrita, of the 24th November, says :—The age limit for Civil 
Service isa chief bar against the Indians getting 
higher appointments. Writing confidentially to the 
Government in England, Lord Lytton has stated :—‘‘ We are confronted with the 
question whether we should exclude the Indians or deceive them. Of these two 
courses, we have followed the insincere onc. As I am writing confidentially, I 
venture to state the following facts. It appears to me that a satisfactory 
explanation has not been given in the matter of the charge that the English 
Government and the Government of India have acted in opposition to their 
pledges.” Speaking in the House of Lords in 1869, the Duke of Argyle said :— 
„say that in the matter of conferring Government appointments on the Indians, 
we have neither done our duty nor carried out our pledges.” ‘The — 
of Queen Victoria has been thus set at naught. When the people were dis- 
satisfied with this, Lord Lytton began to adopt a tepressive policy. . In 
the time of Lord Dufferin, the misunderstanding between the Indians and the 
Anglo-Indians increased. The Indians believed that the Anglo-Indians would 
not allow them to progress. The repressive policy initiated in the time of Lord 
Lytton reached its culmination in the time of Lord Curzon. The fall of Port 
Arthur into the hands of J apan in the Russo-Japanese war stimulated the self- 
respect of the inhabitants of the east. The old theory that self-governing 
institutions could not. flourish in the east received a check. There was an 
awakening in the east and India also shared in it. Lord Curzon stood in the way 


The goal of the Indians. 


of the advancement of the country at this time. A perverse interpretation was 


put on the proclamation of Queen Victoria. The agitation of the people to get 


the partition of Bengal cancelled proved useless. ‘I'he disappointment thus caused. 


among the people engendered a new spirit. The desires of the people were no 
more restricted to small reforms. Mr. Dadabhoi Nowroji inspired into the minds 
of the Indians the ideal of swaray which he said was the panacea for all evils. 
The Indians are now trying to realise that ideal. There is nothing absurd or 
revolutionary in this. ‘ 
78. The Anxdhrapatrika, of the 24th November says India began to rever- 
Ar std berate with the sound of swaray, This was an 
CNG © et. eyesore to the authorities. They resorted to the 
policy of punishing and imprisoning the people. Indians had been eagerly 
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awaiting the arrival of Mr. Montagu. The Europeans were upset by the thought 
of his 2 The people had been waiting to see what grand reception would 
be accorded to Mr. Montagu The arrival of Mr. Montagu was announced 
in the papers. There was no firing of guns in honour of him. This engendered 
suspicion in the minds of te people. hat was this secrecy for? Some fools 
or | that this secrecy was el in order that the Anglo-Indians might not do 
any mischief. Some others gave ridiculous explanations. Mr. Montagu went to 
Delhi and cominenced enquiries. A deputation comes. Que member thereof 
reads the address from top to bottom. His Excellency the Viceroy says that the 
contents will be considered. The deputation then returns home. When the 
enquirers do not move their lips, why is all this enquity ? All the expenditure 
will be saved if the addresses are all sent to England. The people desire various 
things. On the whole many are on the side of the Congress. Nobody knew 
that Mr. Montagu’s drama would be so insipid. We doubt if there will be any © 
advantage in such an enquiry. But we, laymen, do not know the ways of the 
authorities. 


Under this heading, the Desabhimani, of the 25th November, publishes 
in Telugu an article contributed by Mrs. Besant to 
the Commonweal, which contains:—. . . Why 
should the Secretary of State for India who has come over here to announce to 


Mr. Montayu’s visit. 


‘the people that the goal of the British administration is to grant swaraj to India, 


Vusrranta Paraixs, 


sian Boe 1517. 


Sist Nov. 1917, 
4 


Desauata, 


Rajahmun 
let Nov. 1915. 


be protected like a gosha lady without being seen by any one 7. We hope 
that the Provincial Governors will have the goodness to afford facilities for 
Mr. Montagu moving closely with the people, to ascertain whose opinions he has 
come to India. . 


In a leading article referring to Mr. Montagu’s visit, the Vriti ata 
Patrite, of the 29th November, remarks :—The 
addresses presented by the representatives of the 
various bodies and interests have given the most divers opinions and proposals. 
Some urge a 28 change in the present system of admipistration; others 
recommend only slight changes for the present. It is to be doubted whether the 
éhangés that are the outcome of all these different representations will at all 
satisfy anybody. The task of arriving at these changes is a most arduous one. 
It is certain however that some changes will be effected. But, should we be 
consulted on the subject as to what those changes are to be, we should say that in 
the first place the municipalities and the taluk and district boards should be 
placed on a wider basis. For, it is here that the people can turn their knowledge 
of local conditions to account; and it is therefore necessary that here the official 
control should be reduced to a minimum. It is true that in some places the 
‘people have not the capacity to undertake even these responsibilities. Yet in 
many places there is room for entrusting the people with larger powers. There is of 
late a tendency to urge communal representation; and many reasons have also 
been given as to why such representation is necessary. To our mind, this 
Merny has a great drawback, namely, that the people will remain permanently 
ivided into so many parties. If India is to rise to eminence as a great nation, 
there should be no caste and party differences among the people as these differ- 
ences will hamper the country’s ptogress. Therefore some other lines should be 
devised for choosing popular representatives. But so long as the masses are 
steeped in their present ignorance it is difficult to find any exact means of meetin 
their wants and wishes. If the representatives can forget their own individual 


interests and work with a wholehearted desire to uplift the masses, there should 
be no need for communal representatives. 3 


79. Referring to the scheme of reforms pro by the Madras Mail, the 
The scheme of the Madras Mail. N of ebe st November, remarks that i * i 

g scheme is calculated to frustrate the grant of the 
reforms that the Indians are now demanding and to make it iin possible for them 


to get responsible Government. 
80. With reference to the reply of Mr. Montagu to the invitation of the 


Mr. Montagu and the Co Congress that he could not attend it, the Desamata, 
a Fae November, an Phe rhtnour is afloat 


Mr. Montagu’s visit. 
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‘that Mr. Montaga’s programme has been so prepared by the Government of India 
that Mr my * wh pn N 


that he cannot catta at the time of the Congress sittings. Whether this 
rumour is true or false, Mr. Montagu eau change his programme and go to Calcutta to 
attend the Congress. If he does so, he will be able to know how eager the Indians 
are about political reforms, what respect they pay to the Congress League scheme, 
and how much they wish ite realization. Discussions in the Congress are a better 
means of feeling the pulse of the country in politieal, matters than deputations and 
memorials. We pray that Mr. Montagu will reconsider his decision and attend 
the Congress. | ä 
81. A correspondent to pe ge gr ws of a 3 November, says that 
a : @ Ayurvedic Conierence has adopted 
f — 4 resolutions “‘ requesting the Government to me 
— or amend the Medical Registration Act, which is 
fraught with evil to the country, expressing its disapproval of the discouraging 
remarks made by His Exeellency the Governor on the occasion of opening the 
Ayurvedic medical schools in the Cochin State, requesting the municipalities and 
local boards to patronise the Ayurvedic system of medicine equally with the 
allopatic system, exhorting the municipalities and local boards in the Andhra 
country to speeially set apart some land for growing medicinal herbs, and prayifg 
that the authorities may repeal the Poisons Act which prevents the Ayurvedic 
clitioners from freely getting the ingredients they require for compound- 
ing their medicines, or so amend it as to exempt those practitioners from its 
operation. 
82. The Andhrapatrika, of the 2ard November, contains the following in 
English: —Informatien hae been received that the 
8. S. trezeth Hall struck a mine on the 17th 
November in Indian waters and sank. One Indian passenger and eight members 
of the crew were lost | 


The Andkrapatrika, of the 26th [November, gives a Telugu version of the 
above. | 


83. A correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 26th November, says :— 
Mr. Montagu and the Anglo- We should arrange to send some of our leaders to 


Mines in Indian waters. 


tm Mr. Montagu to bring home to h:m the difference of 


treatment accorded to Europeans and the Indians 
in India. It is partieularly necessary to inform him of the inconveniences we 
suffer in our railway journeys. Though it has been decided in some law Courts 
that it is unlawful to set apart certain compartments for the exclusive use of any 
one class of people, we see even today compartments set apart for Europeans only. 
We have seen Indians with first or second he tickets being refused admission into 
the first and second class compartments by whitemen occupying them, who think 
themselves heaven-born and with blood-shot eyes say to the Indian passengers 
vou cannot sit in this compartment. You are not fit to be by our side.” We 
have also heard and read in papers about such things. But they had refrained 
from threatening to shoot the helpless Indians with a pee or push them out of 
the train while the train was in motion, till recently. Such a threat was held out 
in the case of Mr. Hanumunta Kao. Though such things were ag in the 
columns of newspapers, nobody has taken any action about them. To allow such 
acts of violenee to unchecked: is to encourage our Anglo-Indian brethren in 
such acts. We must ask Mr. Montagu to see that such things do not@recur and 
that separate com ents are no more reserved for any class of people. We 
have to convince of the injustice done to us in Government service and in the 
other departments. Only the District Magistrates, and not the Indian 
officers, can try the European accused. The Europeans enjoy special privilege 
in every way. Our leaders must prepare statistics to prove these facts and place 
them before Mr. Montagu. 0 


— 
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84. In conimenting on the special Ganjam Conference, the Andhrapatrika, of rng, 


the 26th November, says: — The president’s opening 


‘The Special Ganjam Conference. h explained the basis of the Congress scheme: 


26th Nov. 1917. 


We do not see anything strange in demanding at present a responsible 
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t, which responsible English statesmen and Indian leaders have been? 
— yong Be last thirty years. The President of the * Conference said 
that the new scheme published in Calcutta was quite opp to the ideal of self. 


government entertained by the Indians : 


so long and to progress. 


A correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 27th November, reports the 

1 Chairman to the Reception Committee of the Special 
The Special Ganjam Conference. Ganjam Conference to have said:—It is very 
regrettable that English people pretend not to have seen that the war has 
shattered the theories of the bureaucrats and that the atmosphere is filled with 
new ideas of individual and national freedom. The Anglo Indian Associations 
fear that Mr. Montagu may grant such reforms to India as may raise that 
country to eminence, and are agitating. In the interests not only of India, but 
also of the empire, it is necessary that the Indians should be trained for the army. 
Self-government within the empire should be granted to India. The individual 
interests of Anglo-Indians should be subordinated to problems which affect India 
and the empire. We have to show that the Anglo-Indjans lack vision and are 
acting with an un-British spirit. The party of the Madras Mail should consider 


the straightforwardness, the generosity, an the love of freedom, that are British 


characteristics, and refrain from throwing obstacles in the way of the Indians 


There is no use of patching up the bureaucratic system here an 


ANDERAPBAKASIEA, 
Madras 


- 17th Nov. 1917. 


ANDHRAPATRIEA, 


Madras, 
th Nov. 1917. 


getting self-government. The way in which India is now governed is really not 


the right way. What has now been demanded is not a sudden and dangerous. 


The Morley-Minto reforms have proved useless. 
there. The 
Parliament are carrying on the administration through the Secretary of State for 
India. But the people in England cannot carry on the administration properly 
through the 222 This incapacity is betrayed by the discussions in the 
Parliament on Indian questions. Under such circumstances, the Government of 
India should be responsible to the people of India. The Decentralization 
Commission has declared that when the fiscal powers of provincial Legislative 
Councils are increased, the provincial Governments should be vested with greater 
independence. From this it follows that the Executive Council should be respon- 
sible to the l. egislative Council. This is what the Congress League wants. As 
for compartmental autonomy, the-tender sapling of separate popular authority 
cannot thrive under the overshadowing bureaucratic authority now spreading its 
branches all over the country. As the Congress-League scheme has been 
drawn up ‘on deep consideration, you have to demand its being carried out. 


change in the administration. 


85. The Andhraprakastka, of the 17th November, says :—Many schemes of 
political reforms such as the Congress League 
| scheme the memorandum of the nineteen and the 
Home Rule League scheme, have cropped up. The educated men impose on the 
innocent and untutored minds of non-Brahmans and not only obtain their signa- 
tures to their schemes but also convert them into so many puppets in their hands. 


Schemes of political reforms. 


86. A correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 27th November, reports the 

The Bezwada Taluk Conference. Chairman of the Recep tion Committee of the 
special Bezwada Taluk Conference to have said: 

The people are overburdened with taxation. The expenditure has increased and 
it is difficult for the agriculturist to have hay left for his share of agricultural 
produce, ven cultivation expenses are taken into account. Eighty per cent of 
the population of our country are agriculturists. When that is the state of agricul- 
turists, you can infer for yourself in what a poor state India is. In every village 
there are many people who are starving without food. It is improper that some 
ofour own countrymen have opposed the Co scheme reforms. If we cannot 
get self-government now, we can never get it. This is not the time for us to 
quarrel. Will the British who are fighting for maintaining liberty, hesitate 
to give us responsible Government? We are only roe | the British to carry 


out their pledges. We have to give our a 
We have to show that we eve no diff pproval to the Congress scheme. 


1 5 er ence th , 
decision of the Congress is the decision of the wl e 
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87. The Andhrapatrika, ofthe 27th November, reports the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee of the Guntir District 


The Special Guntor District Conference to have said :—The argument that it is 


Conference. too early to give self-government to India, will be 
found groundless when we consider the history of self-government in Servia, 
Japan, the Philippines, Canada and South Africa. Some of the Native States in 


India appear to enjoy greater privileges than British India. In them not only 


have industries and education been developed, but the executiveand judicial 
functions have been separated. India under the British rule bas not been fortunate 
in that direction.. Self. government is the only means of putting an end to 
the horrible race prejudices. May the authorities reject all unnecessary objections, 
give India self-government like that which is obtaining in the Colonies, and uplift 
the Indian nation. 


The paper reports the President to have said: When the people's representa- 
tives voice forth the grievances of the people, the Government do not believe 
them but rely on the words of their subordinates, so much so that justice is not 
got at the hands of the bureaucracy. When under such a policy unjust persons. 
become officers, they generally turn out to be bribe-takers. For the last seven or 
eight years, we in our district have been complaining of penal assessment, but the 
Government have relied on the words of the authorities so much so that the people 
have been put to great loss on account of the penal assessment not having been 
abolished. Many such examples may be given, but who will enquire into them ? 
The Goverament, dn being satisfied, may remedy one out of a hundred of such 
wrongs, but until the irresponsible bureaucratic government is replaced by a 
government in which the people exercise independence, the country cannot be 


happy. 


88. The Andhrapatrika, of the 27th November, reports the Chairman of the 


Reception Committee of the Special Gudivada Taluk 
Conference to have said:—On the very day on 
which the Indian soldiers encountered the enemy 
in the battle-field and Indian money was devoted to purposes of the war and to 
protection of England, the jealous hearts of some Anglo-Indians who are opposed 


to the independence of the Indian nation have burst, and their contentions have 
fallen to the ground. 


The Special Gudivada Taluk 
Conference. 


89. The Kis inapatrita, of the 24th November, says: So long as the people 
have no control over the purse there can be no real 
self-zovernment. Without such control, all other 
privileges are useless, It is because the Legislative Councils have no such 
authority, that all our suggestions go to the waste paper basket. Our represen- 
tatives have been asking for long for free elementary education. But did the 
rulers heed our prayers? They only pleaded want of funds. If duties had been 
imposed on some articles imported from foreign countries, our industries would 
not have declined and the country would not have been reduced to poverty. 
Had the Government spent on irrigation works half of what they 1 on 
Railways, the country would not have been the abode of famines. Why has 
excise duty been imposed on goods manufactured in the Indian cotton mills ? 
Why are high salaries given to high officers and why is the cost of administration 
made so unbearable? Why are not industrial schools established on a large 
scale? If our representatives had had control over the income and expenditure 


Control over the purse. 


of the country, they would have carried these reforms long ago. Without. 


spending money on education adequately, is it reasonable to say that self- 
overnment should not be granted to the people, because they are not educated ? 
r. Nair’s scheme, the Coimbatore scheme, the Pulivendla scheme, the Bikkavole 
scheme, etc., have all ignored the question of control over the finances and demand 
only nominal reforms. Only the Congress scheme demands this control. To 
ignore it is to obstruct our progress. . . It may be said that to give such 
control to our representatives tantamounts to giving complete self-government. 
True. But the Congress does not require complete control over the purse. In 
the matter of the army, arbitrary power has been given to the British. Without 
the control over the purse, what is the meaning of self-government? Will we 
become prosperous if more appointments are given us and will such prosperity 
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last? What is the use of admitting é 
Legislative Councils? They: will have some tails attached to their names and be 
1 upon by the people as leaders, and nothing more will be gained. Will 
our difficulties be over even if our countrymen get a few seats in the Parliament ? 
Only when we get real power and real responsibility, can we have training in 
self-government. We may make mistakes. But is there anywoere in the world 
a gavernment that does not commit mistakes ? Have not our English rulers who 
have reached the height of civilization and who are distinguished for their love 
of freedom committed mistakes and rectified them? Their whole history bears 
testimony to this. The Dardenelles and the Mesopotamian affairs will confirm 
this. So Mr. Gandhi said that self-government is the right to commit mistakes 
and rectify them. 


90. The Kistnapatrika, of the 24th November, says:—The people cannot be 
quiet till they get real self-government. They will 


Self-government. not rest satisfied with mere shadows of self- 


government. It behooves every Indian to lay bear the machinations of the 
Anglo-Indians and of those who have fallen into their snares, and to promote the 
future welfare of the motherland. 


91. The Kistnapatrika, of the 24th November, says: —We could have had 
many social reforms through the help of the 
Government, but as the administration is carried on 
by foreign officers, many of the social reformers 
themselves will not agree to the Government interfering with our social affairs. 
If administration were carried on mainly by the people’s representatives, there 
could then be no room for any objection. The people in the Native States such 
as Mysore and Baroda do not hesitate to reform the society by the help of the 
Government. When the Legislative Councils come under the control of the 
people, and exercise real authority, the society will undoubtedly gain a fresh life, 


92. The Kistnapairika, of the * 2 says :—In the 22 of his 
eit tities speech regarding the situation in Ireland, Lord 
r 9. Setaee . “ Though the Irish in some places 

have begun to drill themselves, yet it has not assumed d us proportions. 
Thinkers say that if the convention fixes proper terms, the Irish Sin Feiners will 
not reject them!” Lord Curzon said that 80 per cent of the advocates of freedom 
are against anarchical acts. 


93. The Kisinapatrika, of the 24th November, reports the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee of Gidavari District Con- 
ference to have said:—lIncluding His Excellency 
the Governor, there are now four members in the 
Executive Council. The number is to be increased to five. The leadecs in the 
Bikkavole Conference want that these members should have our destiny in their 
hands. That is, they want that the bureaucracy in the Madras Presidency should 
be perpetuated, and that the Government should consist of one ruler, three 
European officers and two Indians appointed by them. I doubt if wise non- 
Brahmans will agree to the establishment of such a government. 


94. Referring to the conferring of commissioned appointments in the army to 
the Indians, the Desabkimani, of the 18th November, 
quotes from Sir Charles Napier’s work:—‘‘ The 


-Self-government and social 
refornis, 


His Excellency the Goveruor's 
Executive Council. 


Military appointments. 


knowledge of the Westerners (sic) is great. They are people with character. They 
have courage, intelligence and enterprise which are traits of character peculiar 
fo the Westerners. 


o improve these, they must be placed on an equal rank with 
the European officers. Su adars and Jamadars of g experience must not be 
made to work under men, just come from Europe. They can. train the Indian 


soldiers with as much tact as these raw men. When these raw men are appointed 


over Indians of thirty, forty and fifty vears? ‘ : 
up with the insult secretly * pat 10 ‘ * ot 8 8 experience, the latter will pu 


95. The Desabhimani, of ioe th November, reproduces with regret from the 

A 1 en bar rapatrika, of the 5th idem, a portion of the 
Pm i srs to Trinidad in letter of an Indian emigrant, written from Trinidad, 
abstracted under this heading on page 2678 of the 


a i 


a greater numberof our elders into the 


— 
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96. The Desabhimani, af the 11th November, writes as follows under this 


heading: — We welcome Mr. Montagu who is for 
the liberty of the people. We welcome that broad- 
minded personage, Mr. Montagu, who is ardently bent upon uplifting the sacred 
land of India by fulfilling her aspirations, though some selfish men of his own 
race, are trying their utmost to discourage him, and thus keep down the Indian 
people. . We wish that the English people who are the champions of popular 
liberty will consider well the grievances of the people of India and fulfil their 
desires. 

97. Referring to the proceedings of the Vaisya Conference held at Cocanada, 
the Desabhimant, of the 11th November, observes : —- 
Leaving the Brahmans aside, the Kshatriyas 
„and the Vaisyas are in full sympathy with the Congress-league scheme. 
he Adi Andhra (Panchama) Conference held at Bezwada on the 4th instant has 
also approved of the scheme. Of the rest, only a section has not given its 
approval to it. We can say that more than 75 per cent are in favour of the 


scheme. . 


98. The Andhraprakosika, of the 20th November, has the following under this 
Tap ph heading :—Recently a Home Ruler at Gudivada 
Desking OF . e by beat of tom-tom, that His Majesty 
the King Emperor has arrived with the Secretary of State and that therefore all 
the people should assemble near the tank to sign the Gandhi’s petition. A 
petition which has been signed by innocent people upon false representation is 
going to be presented in their name to the Secretary. 


99. Referring to the drains in Madras, the Axdhraprakastka, of the 21st 
aan so November, writes as follows:—In reply to 

mn Mr. Madely's lecture delivered at the Victoria 
Public Hall, the day before yesterday under tlie presidentship of His Excellency 
the Governor, a Muhammadan gentleman, on His Excellency’s permission, said 
that the drainage operations in Bell's Road have proved a source of. annoyance 
from mosquitoes, that, as a remedy for this, the drains must be exposed to 
sun as before, and that, in addition to this, a good water-supply must be provided. 
The Commissioners have held the same opinion from the beginning. It is 
regrettable that it should have been a cry in the wilderness. 


100. In a lengthy leading article on the subject of “ caste differeuces and 
| national advancement,” the Swadeshabhimani, of the 
— differences and national 2grd November, observes:— Although castes ma 

W not form a welcome institution by themselves, it 
would still be possible to turn them to good account. The various castes as 
separate units can promote their own communal interests, without detriment to 
those of others, more easily than when they are all fused into one caste. From 
this standpoint we must say that the caste system conduces to national advance- 
ment. The various castes in a nation are something like the numerous departments 
which constitute the huge machinery of administration. The caste systen) is 
thus not a great evil afterall. Because the Western people—only a few of them— 
unable to understand the advantages of the system, call it an evil, some of the 
people among us too are trying to abolish caste altogether: We can only say that 
they have not understood the truth of the principle that there is hardly anything in 


Welcome. 


The Vaisya Conference. 


the world which human wisdom cannot turn to advantage and that the caste system 


is a good or an evil according to the use we make of it. The reason why we dwelt 
on this subject today is that we seein the press that in connection with the 
present agitation for self-government, some selfish beings, in cities as well as in 
villages, contend that our caste system is an obstacle to the grant of selfi-govern- 
ment. We therefore wish to tell our readers that these are specious arguments 
which are not in our interests. 


101. Referring to the press summary of Sir Bampfylde Fuller’s recent article 

Sir Bempfylde Feller on in the London Times on the subject of Indian 
Indian reformie. reforms, the Swadeshabhimani, of the 2 rd November, 
says: — Our readers might guess Sir Fuller’s views 
on the question of self-government for India; for, they will be sure to remember 
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i er. As soon as the famous partition of Be 1 was effected, Sir Fuller 
a pes the first Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern Bengal. Sir Faller of those 
days was, to describe bim in one word, the chosen disciple of Lord Curzon. Buy 
his views now are different. He says that India should no longer be governed 
under the old system, but should be granted Home Rule, and that not in instal- 
ments but wholly, immediately and ngs Thus, when. the Hon’ble Mr. 
Basu has changed his views here, Fuller has likewise changed his views 
there. Sir Fuller deserves our hearty congratulations for the time being. 


102. A correspondent of the Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 23rd November, 

writes: —It is understood that one-rupee and two. 
One-rupee notes. and-a-half rupees notes will be brought into circu. 
lation in India. Some of the Bombay and Calcutta papers are not in favour of 
the ‘one-rupee notes. This is what they — : One chief object of these one- 
rupee notes is to draw out the silver hoarded by the ryots. It may have been 
thought that these notes will induce the ryot to hoard these notes in place of their 
present silver. This is hardly to. be expected. For the ryots do not know the 
value of notes. Rupee coins, on the other hand, they can know to be genuine or 
counterfeit. They are little acquainted with currency notes. They will, therefore, 
look upon one-rupee notes with suspicion. Even if these one-rupee notes are 
compulsorily brought into currency, the silver coins in the possession of the ryots 
will only be concealed deéper in the ground. Another point to be considered 
is that the ryots are apt to lose these bits of paper. 1 hat is why they demand 
receipts in their receipt books and refuse to accept a receipt on a separate piece of 
paper. When that is the case, the ryots, who have 3 petty sundry 
expenses, will not consent to have rupee notes with them. Those newspapers are 
therefore of opinion that it is difficult to bring rupee notes into currency among 
the ignorant ryots. 


Ho then have 5—10—20 —50 and 100 rupees notes, ete, come into circu- 
lation?” it might be asked. Those papers have anticipated this question and 
answered it: as follows: These have come into circulation to some extent; because 
they are of higher value. But the ryot cannot see any particular advantage in 
the rupee notes. If, therefore, they are brought into currency ‘under these 
circumstances, the ryots will distrust and feel alarmed. Further, they might 
wrongly think that the coins are taken from them for the war Joan and they are 
given paper instead. The Post Office certificates have to some extent caused a 
decrease in the hoarding of coin. The issue of rupee notes however will tend to 
encourage the revival of that wicked practice. Small notes mean less conveni- 
ence and no advantage. Further, treasuries and banks will have great difficulty 
on account of these rupee-notes; for, it is troublesome to count these notes every 
day and ascertain the balance in stock. Even ten lakhs of rupees in coin can be 
counted in an hour or two with the help of a good balance. How difficult it 
would be to count the same ten lakhs in rupee-notes! and what a lot of time it 
would take! With all this trouble, it is difficult to be sure that the counting is 


Correct. 


103. In an article dwelling on the Brahman - non · Brahman controversy, the 

The Brahmans and non-Brah- °44yavadt, of the 27th November, writes: —“ We 
— do not write with any party feeling. A person to 
ö : our mind is a Brahman or otherwise according 

to the life he lives. What was the late Doctor Dadabhai? Why do orthodox 
Brahman leaders like Sriyut Tilak call him a Maharshi ” (a t sage)? Why 
does an orthodox Brahman like Sir Subrahmanya Ayyar wore ip Mrs. Besant, a 
foreign woman, as ‘‘ Mother Besant”? If space permitted, we could cite many 
more instances of this kind. Then, what shall we call those who are unable to 
understand this fact and say: If India should be granted self-government, the 
higher administrative posts will all go to the Brahmans. They are very few in 
number. We form the majority. Therefore we do not want self-government.” 
What patriotism can we credit such ple with? Their argument is akin to a 
2 insisting upon an invalid diet for all the inmates of Mis house, because he 
2 happens to be unwell. Who was the first to establish a school for the 
anchamas? Who was it that moved heaven and earth to make primary education 


* 
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tree and compulsory in order to help the progress of the back ward classes ?, Who- 


” 
* 


ever failed to welcome luminaries of the type of Sir Sankaran Nayar, Mehta, 


Ibrahim Rahimtulla, Wacha and Tata? How can we expect more. than what 


we deserve? Even now, we say, let them all come forward and progress as 


others have progressed: Is it reasonable to say that others shall stand still until 


they themselves have come to their level ? 


104. The Sampad 2 8 * 29th November, in u leading article 
ö 3 publishing the text of the address presented to His 
The N deputation. _ Excellency the Viceroy and the 3 etary of State 
by the National Congress and the Muslim League, comments as follows :—The 
following is the address of the National Congress and All-India Muslim League 
resented on the 26th instant to the Viceroy and the Secretary of State for India. 
t comprises in a nutshell all the needs of India It amply repays perusal. 
While commending it to our readers, we beg of them to ponder over every prayer 


contained therein and see whether the assimilation of it is not very essential for 
our existence and advaucement. 


105. The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 24th November, says :—The Madras Mail 
writes that in case India is granted Home Rule, 

The Avglo-[adians and Home tlie Anglo-Indians will have to quit this country. 
Bale. Home Rule means Government by a representative 
parliament. In the western countries the parliaments have all powers, civil as 
well as military. The Madras Mail seems to think that in the event of Home 
Rule for India the Indians will have also all military control, that the Anglo- 
Indians will have to quit the country, that the Brahmans will predominate in 
these (Indian) parliaments, that by setting op the non-Brahmans against the 
Brahmans, they would fight against each other and ruin themselves and the Mail 
would somehow profit by it. It would be a great mistake to think so. The 


Indians have derived great good from the British. ‘I'hey are ever true to their 


salt. The Indian Home Rule parliament may contain members of all parties 
including the Anglo-Indians. | bis parliament will not contain many Brahmans. 
The Mail says that the Brahman vakils will preponderate. They too will be 
very few. There will be a good number of Anglo-Indian vakils and traders in 
it. The Viceroy will be the president of the — All military authority 
will remain in the hands of the British. It will not be difficult to arrange matters 
in this way; and yet, these Anglo Indian journalists and a few of their Anglo- 
Indian friends hold wrong views on the subject and lose the good will and 
affection of the Indians. "Phis should not be. It would not be difficult for the 
British to mix with the Indians and have brotherly feelings towards them. The 
Madras Mail swaggers that British troops will not be sent to India to put an end 
to the mutual quarrels that would arise from the grant of Home Rule. The 
British are a generous race. The Mail is ungenerous. We must affirm that it 
has no right to talk on behalf of the British people. 
106. Referring to the joint scheme of reforms drawn up by Indians and Anglo- 
The io; Indians for presentation to the perenne & of State, 
hint echeme of reforms. t Swadeshabhimani, of the 23rd November, calls it 
a “muddle ” and comments as follows: The main feature of these reforms is that 
they propose certain changes useless from the national point of view and ensure 


that the commercial and industrial policy of the administration should not pass 


into the hands of the Indians. One redeeming circumstance touching this mu dle 
is that none of the prominent members of the National Congress has oined this 
so-called joint scheme of reforms. It is said, however, that this joint scheme 
partakes of the tactics of the Hon’ble Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu who was once 


an ardent member of the National Congress and now graces the Council of the 


Secretary of State. If this be true, it is indeed most deplorable! 


107. Referring to the appointment of two Industrial Commissioners in India, 
| | as in other parts of the empire—one in Caloutta and 
„ Appointment of Industrial the other in Bombay—the Lokaprakasam, of the 
‘Commissioners. 26th November, thinks that there should be such 
an one in Madras also, as the other two commissivners cannot be expected to 
devote much attention to Madras affairs. 
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ommenting favourably on the proposal to reduce the number of 
peers l 9 in certain departments, the Keral, 
Reduction of appointments in §gyrhari, of the 28th November, questions the 
certain departments. advisability of abolishing or reducing the number 
of the newly-created Stationary Magistrates’ Courts, thinks that expenditure can 
be casily curtailed by making Taluk Head Accountants, Sarishtadar-Magistrates, 
which will enable the difficulties, arising from the abolition of the said Courts, to 
be easily met and that in this connexion the number ot Bench Courts and their 
wers should be increased, and hopes that these suggestions will receive Govern- 
ment’s attention when the question of the reduction of appointments is taken up 
for consideration. : 


109. The Qaumi Report, of the 17th November, has the following from its 
cCorrespondent regarding the proceedings of the 
Mubammad Ali and Shaukat Gokhale Hall meeting :— On the evening of Thurs- 
an day last there was a Hindu Mussalman meeting. 
Among the Mussalmans present there were Khan Bahadur Kuddus Badsha 
Sahib, the Hon’ble Mr. Y’aqib Hasan, C. Abdul Hakim Sahib, Moulana Abdus 
Subhan Sahib, Khan Bahadur Safdar Husain Sahib Mehkri, Saiyid Yusuf Sahib, 
Muhammad Nathar Sahib, Abdul Majid Sahib, Muhammad Sadulla Badsha Sahib, 
Abdul Jalil Pasha Sahib, Khatib, Abdur Rashid Sahib. Doctor Sir Subrahmanya 
Ayyar was voted to the chair, and his speech was read by Mr. Wadia. In this 
speeeh the matter of the release of Muhammad Aliand Shaukat Ali was urged, and 
it was moved that a case should be instituted in the court with a view to getting 
the Defence of India Act rescinded, and that Government should appoint a 
committee of lawyers to express an opinion on the case of the detenus. 
Referring to the events at Arrah it remarked that some Mussalmans were of 
opinion that the Hindus were at fault. If that was the fact, asa Hindu I offer 


my sincere apologies. I am a theosophist and a lover of peace. I am as much a 


Muhammadan as a Hindu, because I have as much reverence for the Prophet 
and Al Koran as I have for Sri Krishna, the Vedas, etc. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Y’aqib Hasan moved the following resolution that this 
meeting of the citizens of Madras expresses its sorrow and regret at the continued 
— of Mr. Muhammad Ali and Shaukat Ali, and earnestly urges the 

overnment of India to relsase them.“ The meeting is confident that by such a 
procedure the bonds of loyalty between the Indian Mussalmans and the crown 
will be strengthened and general satisfaction will be produced throughout the 
country. ‘The proposition was carried unanimously. The editor publishes without 


comment a translation of the speech of Mr. Y’aqib Hasan as it, appeared in New 
India of the 16th instant. 


110. The Czumi Report, of the 19th November, has the following criticisms 
from a correspondent on the speeches made by Mrs. 
Besant and the Hon’ble Y’agiib Hasan Sahib at the 
meeting held at the Gokhale Hall:—Those who 
have carefully observed the proceedings of the meeting must have thoroughly 
understood that Mrs. Besant made the meeting appear, from one aspect, a Muham- 
madan gathering, and from another, a Hindu meeting, and she has acted with 
such astuteness that she may not lose her reputation and her religious toleration. 

The correspondent invites attention to the Hon’ble Y’aqib Hasan Sahib’s 
pene in which he stated that no mention is made either in the K6ran or in 
the Traditions of the order of Khalifas.” Aud then he contradicted it by stating 
that such a mention is made in the Kéran and the Traditions. 

He asserts that the Hon’ble Y’aqib Hasan Sahib has committed an egregious 
blunder wherein he has made two contradictory statements: (1) The command-. 
ments given in the Kérin and the Traditions should be given preference to the 
commands of the Khalifa; (2) according to the Kéran and the Praditions 
obedience to their king is compulsory on Muhammadans even if he be an infidel. 
It asks whether he wants Muhammadans to understand that the commandments 
in the Kéran and the ‘l'raditions cannot be given preferencs to the commands of the 
king. If so why does he not speak plainly and why does he fear to speak the 


truth ? The fact is that in Islam neither the Khalifa nor the king has the right of 
making religious laws. * 1 TN ; 


A glance of the previous 
meeting (from a correspondent). 


Then he committed * third blunder in stating that when the Khalifa . 
declares a 1 war Whether the Muhämmadans will join the Khalifa or 


submit to the commandmetts of God and tlie Prophet. We are anxious to know 
how and whence he has: drawn the difference between God, the Prophet, and 
Khalifa, and how he has ‘arrived at the conclusion that their orders are 
conflicting. : | 

The N next invites the attention of the people to the suggestions 
made by Mrs. Besant regarding the release of Muhammad Ali and Shaukat Ali 
and observes: Her valuable suggestion is that we should first of all launch a 
gsnit in any High Court for the rescinding of the Defence of India Act „ and if | 
it proves to be of no avail, we may appeal to the Privy Council. Her suggestion 
is, essentially though not logically, to pacify the minds and gives avery satisfaction = 
to weak minds. But we want to know whether she adopted the same course eke 9 
during the period of her internment, and suggested it to her followers, and whether 

her friends acted accordingly. 5 

She has very kindly suggested to us to make a reference to u High Court, 
failing which, to appeal to the Privy Council. But we do not know whut 
guarantee there is that our appeal will not be rejected by the latter. 


The fact is that she simply wants to please the Muhammadans, and her 
object is whether the Muhammadans succeed in their attempt or not everything 
should be done through her so that the Muhammadans may not gain the power of 
standing on their own legs and using their own brains. | 


The correspondent advises the Muhammadans by saying you have 
thoroughly tested friends and foes. Now is time for you to test yourselves, for 
God is testing you ” (Kéran XXII, 11). 

Then if you do not pass through this ordeal satisfactorily that will be a 
manifest loss. ee. 3 


111. The Oaumi Report, of the 20th November, gives the following written by “ss =amm 
a statesman :—There is no doubt that reforms are 20th Nov. 1917. 
1 Bre- in the sdministration at, India. The 
i Hindus and the Muhammadans have for a lon 
n time been urging the Government to grant it, an 
on some occasions representations have also been made that immediate and 
essential reforms should be made after the war. We do not deny the fact that 
the ultimate goal of India is self-government, and that the Muhammadans, also 
being inhabitants of India, will enjoy like privileges and progress of the future 
self-government as other communities will do 
(1) Now (Mr. Montagu) the Secretary of State for India on the 20th August 
announced in Parli¢ment and the Viceroy, in the Imperial Council that seH- 
government will be established in India when the proper time comes.” But we 
consider thgt, unless every scope and facility are afforded to us in education and 
preferment, we cannot become competent for self-government, and we fear that 
the time will be far away from us on account of our backwardness and unfitness. 
(2) In order that India may gain self-government at an early date and 
that its progress and prosperity may go on to perfection, we desire that our status 
may be recpgnised in realms of education, service, and commerce and that we 
may be given, as far as possible, a separate representation in every political 
department, 8 
(80 We frankly and freely declare that we deeply regret that it is not 
enough simply to * in the practical progress of political life. 
It is an secret that our national, as well as political, existence in general, 
will be concealed under this name, and other communities, that are numerically 
and educationally strong, will prevail over us. 7 3 
(4) We desire that regard should be,had to our real existence under the 
name “ Indian“, we may be given the right of separate representation. 
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(5) Its dete explanation is that there are two kinds of representation 
in the country 1 oresan batte 
(i) Such euts where more than one person is appointed. 


(i) Such departments where there can only be one representation. 


* 


Mcxmsre-1-Daxuas, — 
Madras, 
ist Nov. 1917. 


_Mouxenm-1-Daxxas, 


‘Zist Nov. 1917. 
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We demand that in the first case u definite number 


so that we may have a fixed nu 
course may be adopted that the 


er. of appom 

indus and 3 
alternately, and this practice may eontinae on 

és In both cases ft will be insufficient to hold, 


may be fixed for us, 


tments. In the second case this 
Muhammadans may be appointed 


an , 
and will be against the rights 


of the community to appoint ‘“ Indians ”, for on this principle our representation 


cannot be secure and certain. 


(6) We agree to a great extent with the proposed reforms of the National 
Congress and Muslim League, but they include some suggestions, which, when 


given effect to, cannot preserve the principle of status and separate 


of the Muhammadans. Hence we approve 


Report. 


o representation 


of the scheme published by the Qoumi 


112. The Mukhdir-i- Dakhan, of the 21st November, writes :— When Mr. Montagu 


goes to Southern India, he will find that difference 


Mr. Montagu and India. existe not er inh tenn 


throughout India and that to what extent 


Home Rule is demanded by all the 


different classes of people in one and the same country, 


the sake of the other. 


There is no doubt the country is in need of 
bear the burden of any extraordinary res 


ments, but also in feelings 
e claim of the people, who say that 


ple of India conjointly, is erroneous and 
astounding. He might have understood that difference of opinion exists between 


~~ 


and one has to suffer for 


reforms, but it is not yet able to 
ponsibility. We have seen and aré 


seeing that the countries that have effected premature refurms are stall in the state 


of a fowl with its throat cut. Here the 


tutional Government in Persia. 


itor refers to the forming of consti- 
Yet her present state is worse than that of a sick 


person. It also refers to China and Russia. As to China it says after the 
declaration of a republican form of Government, it has been, and still is, involved 
in bloodshed. As to Russia it asserts that the chanye of the form of Government 
has resulted in the country becoming a refuge for traitors. . 

Speaking of India it goes on to say, a few foolish friends are endeavouring to 
crown it with the diadem of self-government, but they have not taken into con- 


sideration the fact that the coun 


will have to bear the burden. It adds that 


the present condition of India is that of a convalescent patient. But those unwise 
friends desire to see it regarded as one that is perfectly healthy. ) 


The people who desire to get self-government or Home Kule for India 
prematurely are in fact desirous of m 
misfortune, and a magazine of ill-luck. They desire that the little concord, left 
between the different nationalities, should be buried and civil war should ensue. 


Quarrels between Hindus and Mussalmans always occur, but the present quarrel 


it a mine of disorder, a house of 


caused owing to sacrifices, Muharram and Dasara, have proved that the Hindus 


have no relationship with Mussalmans on account of compatriotism, The cases 


that have arisen on account of Shababad, Arrah and Bihar occurrences are now 
in the court, and reliable evidence proves that the Hindus laid a regular plot of 


of their oppreasive acts. Not only 


intrigue, and made the Mussalmans a target 
this, Hindus are now mutually q 


+ 


ling. The friction, hatred. and anta- 


gonism between Brahmans and non-Brahmans are daily on the increase, and 


the non-Brahmans openly declare in. clarion voice that duri 
Brahmans there would be no security of life and property 


state, which insane will say that we are fit for Home Rule ? 


to India would convert it into a centre of civil war. 


ng the rule of the 
While this. is the 
Grant of Home Rule 


113. The Mukhbir-i-Dakhar, of the 21st November, has u letter 1 Muham- 


Fahbei’s appeal. mad Sulaiman Sehib, Jeder, Chieti of Phulwar, 


expresses his concurrence in the ap 


uslim 


to Fokhri, Sahib. in which the writer 
treaty concluded between the 88 — the Mu tim Te 
— — of his own state of affairs he says:—For. a. month we could not sleep 
soundly. Government troops re-established 


that he regards the 


e as a delusion. 


peace and order. In the Patna 


district the village Imam Gunj was plendare one Saiyid Abid. was, murdered 


and Doctor Saiyed 


Majid was wo 


ed. and, is still in 


hospital; One hundred 


— 


aS BD wes 


„ @ @ be i. “SS 
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and fifty villages, mosques, tombs and buildings in Arrah and Gaya were demo- 
lished. Many 8 killed and many wounded. A correct. estimate of this 
is known to God a But infidels ap to have suffered a greater loss in 
killed. At the Mussalman sufferers are quite destitute and homeless. 
The relies from Calcutta and Ca wnpore is insufficient. With these remarks the 


vriter asks Fakhri Sahib to assist the sufferers. 


III.—LEOISLATIOx. 


114. A correspondent to the Vartakamitran, of the 20th September, takes 
exception to this Bill and observes:—It is an 
1 impossible task lo try to reduce the interest charged 

ina country by means of legislation. Those who advance loans to low class 
menials like scavengers do charge half an anna and one anna per rupee, and that 
is because they advance money: upon practically no security and run the risk of 
losing the principal. Of, course this interest works at between 372 and 75-per cent 
and appears om the face of it to be usurious. But if the charging of such interest 
is prohibited by legislation, no one will advance money to these poor people and 
what is to be their lot? Then again a high rate of iuterest is charged eh certain trade 
centres. For example, in places like ‘l'indivanam, Salem, etc., if one purchases 
grains for Rs. 100 on the fair’ day and sells them two days hence, one can 
make a profit of Rs. 10 and one would therefore ungrudingly pay an interest of 
one rupee on this for two or three days. If high rates of interest are prohibited, 
where can these people obtain money? In Tanjere and other districts, agricul- 
turists prefer to borrow money for paying the kist to selling their produce, as by 
putting off such sale the value df the produce may rise and yield them larger 
profits. If they cannot get loans easily, what is to be the lot of the mirasidars ? 
If, instead of punishing. those who charge high rates of interest, the Government 
increase the amount of money in circulation among the people, no one would 
borrow at usurious rates. What about the work of the Co-operative Credit 
Societies, which were brought into existence for helping the poor pecuniarily ? 
Have the Government tried to ascertain the reason why a large number of such 
societies have not sprung up in Southern India and, if they have, what have they 
done to remedy the situation? Why cannot the Government render pecuniary 
aid to Co- operative Credit Societies? Why cannot they utilize in this direction 
the money collected from the people by way of taxes, instead of depositing it in 
the Madras Bank for no inttrest ? It is because the Government deposit their 
money in the Madras Bank that other people also follow suit. If the Government 
would begin to invest their money in Co-operative Credit Societies, the public 
also would deposit money in such societies. There are other amounts also with 
the Government of india. For example, the Government are deriving a good 


profit by coining rupees with silver of the value of ten annas. The profits derived 


under this head up to 3lst October 1914 came to £25,837,000. This large 
amount is accumulated in Fngland and advanced to merchants there at 2 to 23 
per cent per annum. All this is Indian money. Is it fair to utilise Indian 
money for giving loans in England at low rates of interest at a time when 
Indians are suffering hardsbips owing to their inability to obtain money even at 


high rates of interest? Why cannot this money be retained in India alone and 


lent to Indian banks? Will not the rate of interest in India go down, if all this 
money circulates in India? So there is no use of legislating for reducing the 
rate of interest. This will only mean robbing Peter and paying Paul. | 

The paper itself invites the attention of its readers to the introduction of the 
Usury bill in the Imperial Legislative Council and remarks :—Though a law like 
this is necessary for India, our Government should also consider about increasing 
the wealth of the country, so that the rate of interest will go down of its own 
accord. Such a law exists in Germany and other countries and is also found to 
be very useful there. The eiforts made by the Government in those countries for 
the benefit of the-people are really surprising. It will be compatible with reason 
and experience if the Government would make similar efforts in India and; 
increasing the amount of money in circulation among the people, introduce a law 
of this nature. | | . 
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Verses 16. The Vokkahgaro Patrike, of tlie th Nowambes,-writes We undent 

. 1. shorty of th _ that a measure similar to the! Indian Press lay i. 

. The liberty of the press. an to be enacted in England. T Wd 
which confine themselves to just and unbiased writings have nothing to fear. from 
this Press law. Only those wha go to extremes have to feel afraid of it. We 
must observe that the papers of the latter class do need a weapon of this kind 
keep them in check. 


* 


ERRATA. 


Report No. 45. 
Page 2676, paragraph 104, line 9, aubstituis she for be“. 
„ 2676 ‘3 104 „ 11, ert there before they 


„ 2677 55 106 „ 22, substitute two or three” for “ three 
or two. 


„ 2678 107 „ 24, omit “ but” after Home Rule”. 
Report No. 46. 
Page 2708, line 7, subsistate ‘‘ with’? for when“. 
„ 2708, paragraph 81, line 8, substitute ‘‘ bond” for band “. 


Report No. 47. 
Page 2725, line 11, for carrying“ rend crying ”. 


Issued, 4th December 1917.) 


CONFIDENTIAL. N No. 49 of 1917. 


REPORT 


ON 


ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY INDIANS EXAMINED BY THE 
CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION DEPARTMENT, MADRAS, 


AND ON 


. 


VERNACULAR PAPERS EXAMINED BY THE TRANSLATORS 
TO THE GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS 


for the Week ending 8th December 1917. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
to the Chief Secretary to Government, Judicial Department, a brief 
report of any local complaint which appears to them to call for notice, 
explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, if any, is 
being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed 
to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY INDIANS. 


II.— Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(e) Jails. 


1. New India, of the 7th r Soreeves :“ From aecounts published 
f 4 in cutta papers received yesterday, it 
The hunger strike of political appears that the ae strike me br ta by the 
— detenus in the Alipore Central Gaol is not, as the 
Associated Press message would lead one to believe, merely ‘a protest against 
their detention’ under Bengal Regulation III of 1818, the strikers themselves 
asserting that they have no ground for complaint, regarding their treatment by 
authorities or in respect of food and clothing with which they have been 
provided D. A letter 1 ‘ii details of this sensational incident has fallen 
into the hands of the Amrita Basar Patriku and is signed by twenty strikers, 
eighteen of whom are State prisoners under Regulation III of 1818 and two 
detenus under the Defence Act (Foreigners Ordinance). . . They make serious 
charges against the authorities and call for an immediate and thorough enquiry 
by an independent commission. If the allegations are false, a Press Communi 
should at once be published denying the allegations and giving a faithful account 
of the treatment that is given to these unfortunate persons. If, on the other hand, 
all or even some of the allegations are true, this inhuman and shameful practice, 
which no civilised Government can resort to, should at once be put an end to and 
the officers responsible for the same should be relieved of their duties without the 
least compunction ”’. 


(d) Education. 


2. The following appears in Hverymon’s Review for December: —“ Quite in 

8 5 n kooping with the traditions of the University of 

The University Convocation Ma was the Convocation Address of His 
—a farce. Excellency the Governor of French India. It was 
translated for him by some one else, and read by Mr. J. H. Stone in an inaudible 
voice to an exhausted gathering of graduates. The ceremonials which the 
organisers took care to make as gorgeous as possible were from the beginning to 
end a farcical series of meaningless rites. It was a long and weary function and 
the Governor of Madras must have gone home with a bad sprain of his neck, 
for he had to bow in response to the bows of the thousand 55 as they were 
presented to him—a tiresome and useless item of the Convocation programme. 
. . The Madras University is the very worst in the whole world, and its learn- 
ing and ideals are symbolised by the Cooum on which it stands. It holds forth 
not a single ideal worthy of an Aryan youth. It does not even educate in any 
but an ignoble sense of the term. Its education is in cramming and pedantry, 
and its world is one of strikes and outbreaks, of absence of discipline and lack of 
trust. It has demoralised those whom it has passed, ruined the careers of those 
whom it has failed. It has none of the greatness and dignity which ought to 


attend the Seminaries of Learning.” 
1 (k) General. 


3. Eneryman’s Review, for December writes :—“ We thought that the answer 
of Sir William Vincent some time ago in the Imperial 
Mr. Krishnaswami Sarma. Legislative Council would apply to Mr. Krishna- 
swamiSarma also. In this we were perfectly justified, for Mr. S. M. Peranjpye upon 
whom an identical order was served by the Government of Bombay was released soon 
after from its clutches. Mr. Sarma has been carrying on some silent work amon 
the masses and has visited hundreds of villages in his lecturing tours and publish 


* 


Nsw Ixtra, 
Madras, 
7th Dec. 1917. 


Evusr™uan’s 
Rm, 


Madras. . 


Waer Coast 
Sezcraros. 


Calicut, 
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‘ous leaflets in the vernacular. He is the first man to whom the Defence of 
India Act was applied at Madras, and he 1s prohibited by it from speaking and 
writing except with the previous permission of some notified authorities. 
‘ Public security’ has by this time become a ridiculous pieve of cant, and when the 
Defence of India Act is applied in such cases as Mr. Sarma’s, it is conclusive that 
the Government cannot face the consequences of taking action in the more open 
light of the undoubted and permanent laws of the realm. We know Mr. Sarma, 
and are perfectly prepared to say that there is nothing disloyal in him and that 
he is a — constitutional worker. We confess we have not the ears of the 
Criminal Investigation Department or their methods, but we have our own ears 
which we trust better and our own methods on which we rely with greater 
confidence. And we find nothing in Mr. Sarma which should conjure up the 
Defence Act. The Government make a questionable use of a questionable act 
and escape judicial examination, and when questioned in the Council, either 
disallow the question or give an answer which profits nobody.” 


4. The West Coast oe af the * th wp ae ree : Some non- 
* official member would do well to move a resolution 
The Madras Legislative Couneil. in the Local Legislative Council, recommending ) 
that the official members should be. a little more courteous in their replies to 
interpellations. Some of the official replies, we notice, are positively ungracious 
if not absolutely discourteous calculated to excite ire in the member putting the 
question. No Secretary of State would have dared give such replies to Members’ 
—even a Labour Member’s—questions in the House of Commons. In reply to 
one interpellation, a puissant Member of Council condescended to say that the 
‘Government are not prepared to give further particulars ’. 

„Nothing would have been lost by casting the reply in the following manner :— 
‘The Government regret that they are unable to give further particulars for 
reasons of State.’ The fact is, constantly fawned upon, worshipped and flattered, 
‘high officers of Government cultivate a habit of thought and speech which looks 
imperious, if not impertinent, of course unconsciously and without the least inten- 
tion to annoy or insult, we admit. A certain Honourable Member told us some 
time ago that he felt such rebuffs keenly which made him look very small. 


Some of the official replies leave in one’s mind the impression that the official 


making them consider the non-official member a nuisance that has to be put up 
with, and his questions mere waste of time“. 
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‘VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


I.—Forer1cn PoLIrics. 


5. The Vartakamitran, of the Ist November, refers to the natural facilities 
wage that exist for carrying on a good many industries 
Sc aa of Northern in the northern portion of Australia and observes :— 
Australia. The Europeans have not been able to colonize it 
and reap the benefit of all such facilities as the climate of the place does not suit 
them. They would be glad if the Japanese, Chinese and Indians go there and 
work for wages. But the Japanese want to settle there. What we would contend 
is that as Australia is subject to the British Empire, the right to colonize this 
portion should be given only to those subject to its rule and as indians can well 
settle there, it is only they that should be given this privilege. Instead of pro- 
ceeding to the Fiji Islands and South Africa to do coolie work like slaves, the 
Indians can well settle in this portion of Australia and progress in a free atmos- 
phere. It has been calculated that there are facilities for nearly ten crores of 
ple to live there happily. The British Government would doubtless be 
strengthened by affording the facilities to the Indians, and we hope that they 
would bestow their attention on this matter. 


6. The Nagai Nilalochani, of the Sth November, reproduces from the 
Swadesamitran of the 17th October, the Tamil 
yersion of a war forecast made by Mr. M. Bhatta 
Achari referred to in paragraph 8 of Report No. 43 of 1917. 


7. The Dravida Patrika, of the 28th November, takes exception to the alleged 
: ce overtures between Russia and Germany on 
, the ground that, though the conclusion of peace 
between these two countries may be advantageous to Germany, it cannot be 
conducive to the establishment of world-peace, unless and until the German 
militarism is crushed, and observes :—Need we say that the present action of the 
Russians directly affects the English situation? The English had all along 
believed that none.of the allied powers would approach the enemy for a separate 

ce. But ever since, the days Lenin brought about a political revolution in 
Russia, we had indeed thought that, in order to strengthen his position, he would 

in for a separate peace with the enemy. The Germans do not seem to have 
accepted to allow a truce, and yet it seems Lenin has issued orders to disband 
the army in East Galicia. He has allowed the soldiers mobilized in 1899 to 
return to their homes, on the ground that there was no necessity for a large army. 
He seems to be prepared to issue orders for also disbanding other portions of the 
army. It is this that is a most dangerous act; for it will almost set free the 


A war forecast. 


The war. 


German army in the eastern front, which will, doubtless, be sent to the Italian’ 


front immediately. 


The Sarvavyapt, of the 14th November, publishes an article contributed by a 
correspondent about the present difficult situation in 
Italy, in the course of which the following obser- 
vations occur:—There is no doubt that the great victory now won by the 
Austrians and Germans against Italy would infuse them with fresh vigour and 
confidence. We should not make light of this success of the enemy. It is really 
a great victory. What a pitiable hardship it is for the Italians that they had 
to give up within four or five days all the positions they had gained with great 
difficulty: during the last two years and a half! The commanders who were 
responsible for this great victory do, although they may be our enemies, merit 
our praise. The Germans have begun this compaign against Italy with the grand 
idea that they can be done with her as easily as they managed it in the case of 
Russia, Servia, Montenegro and Roumania. But it may be asserted that they 


The war. 
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cannot be as fortunate in Italy as they were in those countries. 
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We shall however 
patiently wait and see how the matter ends. Very probably the present Austro- 


German activity in Italy is more a losing than a scoring game. 
ern Phe 2 st the 10th November, reproduces the above. 


The Kistnapatrika, of the Ist December, says:—T'he Germans are 
advancing in Italy with large forces and with stro 
cannon in order to take Venice. But the enemy’s 
forces are falling victims to the 1 of the Italians. The Germans have 
not yet given up their hope. They have perhaps forgotten their struggle at 
Verdun. . . The ministers of the Allies have assembled in London and are 
conferring on different things. We learn from the telegrams that they are 
considering matters such as the Germans marching their army to another theatre 
from Italy, the rumour that fresh German forces are being sent to France, the 
uncertainty as to what the Germans who are mustering their forces about 
Switzerland may do, and the wicked endeavours of the Russians to make a 
separate peace with the enemy. 


The Desamata, of the 28th November, says:—If the German army cross 
the mountains and enter the 23 the -Italians 
will be put to great loss. The Italian army cannot 
but retreat still further. If they do not, the enemy will subjugate them soon. 
To avoid the evil consequences of this German expedition, the British Field 
Marshall in France is strongly attacking the enemy's forces and defeating them. 
In the western theatre the Germans were defeated with great loss. Without 
being frightened by this defeat, the Germans are still attacking the Italians. It 
is to be surmised from this that they are determined to put up with their defeats in 
the west in order to vanquish the Italians, and derive them to the necessity of 
suing for peace, and then to concentrate all their forces in the western theatre. 
But we see from the telegrams that the Italians are not now so helpless as they 
were in the beginning. The Italians have given up retreating and are wonder- 
fully opposing the Germans with the help of the British and French forces. 
Cities and mountains are every day changing hands. It is now plain that the 
Germans find it hard to advance. [f they are to be defeated, they will not flee, 
but on the other hand it appears they are fortifying their positions in the rear in 
order to continue the war as in the west. It cannot be said that the Italians are 
altogether free from danger from the enemy. But the successes of General Haig 
in the western theatre cannot but make the Germans shudder. . . From an 
examination of the methods of the Germans, it appears that instead of fleeing by 
reason of such defeats they may take up another position and it may be surmised 
that new trenches may have been made ready in the rear. The situation in 
Russia is not encouraging to the Allies. The Maximalists in Russia have removed 
the existing Government and are taking the authority into their hands. They 
are endeavouring to establish a new Government and sue for with the 
enemy. It appears that they have already ordered some of their armies to dis- 
continue the war and negotiate with the enemy for . From an examination 
of the present state of things, it would appear that the Allies cannot hope for any 
help from Russia. But from the preparations that America is making for the 
war, it appears that there is no fear even if the Allies should lose al hope of 
Russia and Italy. Mr. Lloyd George is working for victory with greater 
perseverance now than before. . . The Allies are meeting with great successes 
in Asia also. Though the loss to the Allies on account of the submarines is 
not very heavy, yet it cannot be said that they are free from their fear. 


The- Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 7th December, writes :—The opinions of 


Mr. Lloyd G d Lord Lansd to 
The war. yd George an r owne go 

. 8 show that the European situation is in a critical 
condition. Lord Lansdowne was for peace arrangements. All Military and Civil 
authorities denounced him for taking this view. He then expressed his t 


and explained that it was his own personal view. 
was no unity among the Allies, an 8 Mr. Lloyd George said 


/ 


The war. 


The war. 


onsequences might result unless- 


¢/ 7 
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they acted in perfect co-operation. The words of these two personages go to 
show that the enemy 1s still very powerful. We hope that it will be possible to 
vanquish him before long. 


8. The Swadesamitran, of the lst December, describes how, in spite of some Sena, 
victories which the Germans were able to have in ge 
the beginning on account of special precautions 
adopted by them and the long military training they had given to their soldiers, 
they have now come to realise the necessity for peace and, referring to the 
difference of opinion among statesmen regarding the desirability of peace bein 
concluded in the present stage of the war and to the letter addressed by Tord 
Lansdowne to the press on this subject, observes:—The observations of this 
nobleman are well worth 1 considered by all. If it is possible to conclude 
peace now on terms which will be favourable to the Allies, there is no necessity 
Er continving the war. But one point has to be noted here. America, which 
held aloof for thirty months, entered the arena only under the impression that an 
imperfect peace with the enemy would serve no useful popes. Though, since 
the entry of America into the war, the internal trouble in Russia and the Italian 
retreat have given some breathing time for the Germans, there is no room to think 
either the general position of the war has changed or that the British superiority 
has been affected. In the western front, the victory is surely theirs. We may 
expect an important ‘advance next year with the aid of the Americans. It is 
therefore a matter to be seriously considgred whether the conclusion of peace now 
will help the accomplishment of our objdécts. The Germans have shown that no 
promise binds them. Can peace be concluded relying on their words again ? 


The same paper reproduces in Tamil the opinion of the London Times on the 
letter of Lord Landsdowne referred to above as published in the Hindu of the Ist 
December 1917. 


The Hin iu Nesan, of the lst December, thinks that some weight should be Hmou Nu, 
attached to the opinion of Lord Lansdowne and says :—It is now three years since 10 weg 
the war began and the effects of it have already proved to be disastrous. It has 

brought about a financial crisis. The Government have issued even one-rupee 
currency notes. If this war is to be continued still without any certainty about 
its ending, we cannot say what the results will be. The war in the European 
continent is affecting all other continents, and if it is to continue at this rate, the 
major portion of Europe is bound to become desolate. So when one in the posi- 
tion of Lord Lansdowne says that it is desirable to conclude peace, {no one can 
refute it. And again being in England he knows the trend of war very well. So, 
whatever may be the opinion of the London papers about his view, the present 
members of the British Cabinet are expected to bestow some thoughts on his 
letter. ® 

This paper also reproduces in Tamil the opinion of the English press on this 
letter, as appearing in the Hindu of the 30th November 1917. 


The Andhrapatrika, of the Ist December, says:—Lord Lansdowne has Auma, 
eee betrayed his unwisdom regarding the war, so much 14 Fe. I.. 
3 so that his opinions took his own party by surprise. 
.. We do not know what truth there is in the opinion of the //atly Mail that 
the fact that Russia has refused to pay' the debt it owes to England made Lord 
Lansdowne to write the letter he addressed to the Daily Telegraph. . It is easy 
to guess the reason of this lack of|enthusiasm on the! part of Lord Lansdowne and 
others. It cannot but be admitted that the Allies excepting America and Japan 
are tired. It is true that the endeavour on the part of Russia to enter into a 
ee peace had made the situation of the Allies critical. But they have 
korgotten India, in which there is man-power enough to vanquish twenty 
Germanies, which, if used, will bring the war to a successful termination. Short- 
aighted people like Lord Lansdowne have not yet given up their want of confidence 
in the Indians. The authorities should grant „ AN to India, in order i 
to avail themselves of India’s resources. When that is granted, Indians will 
enter the war with great enthusiasm. But the authorities do not like to grant it. 
Persons like, Lord Lansdowne would rather agree to discontinue the war before 
victory is gained than grant self-government to loyal India in order that they 


Lord Lansdowne on the war. 
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ANDHRAPATRIKA, 


Madras, 
Srd Dec. 1917. 


Lrva-ur-Ix An, 
Madras, 
29th Nov. 1917. 
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Madras, 
f 3rd Dec, 1917. 


Toxwxurn VanrTaman, 
Tumkur (Mysore 
Provinee), 
3rd Dec. 1917. 


Empire, on account of the war. 
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in the victory. They have not as much sympathy for the Indians as they 
roe A Gor the Ne We pray “that respt nsible statesmen will not heed thep. 
words, but will gain the victory with the tiélp of ‘thé Indians. By so doing they 
will not only secure the honour of establishing the banner of independence in the 
world, but will also win the fame of granting liberty to India. Thus will the 
efficiency of the Empire be secured. ‘The world will then attain peace. May the 
English statesmen do their best to gain the victory in the war, in view of such 
a glorious prospect. 
The Andhrapatrika, of the 3rd December, refers to the letter of Lord 
eee, Lansdowne recommending peace and ‘ays :—Tho 
Lord Lansdowne's letter. war has taken 4 critical turn. The militar 
arrangements of the Allies have become confused. This is due to Russia having 
fallen back. Though Russia has not stood to the last, the British Empire has 
not become barren. India has vowed to carry the war through to a successful 
issue. But in the helpless situation in which she is, it is impossible for her to 
render any adequate help. There should be in the country more self-confidence 
and the country should afford funds for the manufacture of war materials. The 
country shguld be industrially prosperous. An enthusiasm to win the war should 
enter the national heart. Only when India is completely equipped, can all this 
be possible. “The grant of self-government to India is the only means to attain 
these results. India will help the Allies to win the victory in the war only when 
it is given the ability todo so. So the question of self-government cannot be 
separated from that of the war. When we view this matter with far-sightedness, 
we cannot help stating that the few Indians and Anglo-[ndians obstructing the 
swaraj movement are enemies to the Empire. It is necessary that responsible 
Indian leaders and English statesmen should not heed their words, but should help 
to raise India to emingnce and carry out the object of the war. Victory in the 
war is the victory of the cause of freedom. Which country will fight with greater 


enthusiasm to establish the banner of freedom than India with freedom newly 
granted to her. | 


9. The Liva-ul-Islam, of the 29th November, reproduces the comments on 


3 this subject of the Hindu Wesan, of the 26th idem 

* abstracted in paragraph 14 of report No. 48 of 
1917. 

10. The Swadesamitran, of the 3rd December, regrets to learn that an attempt 

Sth dite te Metal is being made by European artisans in Natal to 


prevent Indian artisans being employed by the 
contractors there, on the ground that the latter accept lower remuneration and, 
remarking that, if the European artisans are zealous of the Indians working for 
lower wages, they can very well take in Indians in their associations and enable 
them to derive the benefits enjoyed by them, observes that it is the duty of the 
authorities in Natal to prevent the Indians there being injured in any way, as an 
indication of the fraternal relations that now exist among all the subjects of the 


11. Referring to Lord Northcliffe’s criticism regarding the shortcomings of 
Lord Northcliffe and the war, the Military administration, the Tumkur Vartaman, 


of the 8rd, December, writes:—If there should be 
anything to affect the Military discipline, it will doubtless lead to a repetition of 
the state of things in Russia. Every patriot of the Empire should be grateful to 
Lord Northcliffe for pointing out the shortcomings. As soon as he criticised in 


this manner Lord Cowdrey resigned the Chairmanship of the Aviation Board. 
It behoves the authorities to enquire whether the sh i indicated by 


Lord Northcliffe do really exist, and if they do. to take vi rous steps to remove 
them. l In matters like this, no incapable ax. Asi should 9 loyed. If in this 
war time responsible dutiesshould be entrusted to persons unfit to execute them, 
it might bring the empire itself to grief. Not o y does the past history of 
empires such as that of Rome illustrate this point clear! , but we have a recent 
instance in the state of things in Russia and elsewhere in Euro whose calamities 
are mainly due to the employment of incapable men in responsible positions. Lord 
Northeliffe's criticism is very timely and we ought to be deeply grateful to him. 
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II.— Ho ADMINISTRATION. 


(dq) Education. 


12. In the course ofa long article on this subject, the Vidya Bhanu, for 
October 1917, makes the following observations :— 


0 ti d d cati : * 5 5 ° P 
A Students will be able to discharge their duties as 


citizens in after- life satisfactorily ohly if they imbibe a spirit of patriotism even 


in the school. In ineulcating this spirit of patriotism, all that is desirable and 
necessary in these modern systems should be adopted without, at the same time, 
ignoring the ancient customs. But the training that our students are now having 
is not suitable to this country, and if they continue like this, they will only be 
too ready to serve under others either in this country or elsewhere, thereby 
perpetuating others’ description of us as slaves. If the India of the future should 
stand on her own legs without depending much on others, it is very necessary 
that our students should imbibe a sense of patriotism and a love of national 
customs. Though having been accustomed fora long time to subjection our 
students were in former days nervous in this mgtter, the new spirit that is abroad 
has helped them to shake off this nervousness gradually and so this is the most 
suitable opportunity to open the eyes of our students. Even our Government are 
affording the 1 facilities for the coming changes, and if we do not train our 
students now in suitable ways, we will have to search for qualified men when the 
time comes for undertaking the responsibilities implied in the reforms for which 
our patriots are working. History proves that every country has progressed only 
through the efforts of its own people and not by those of others. Nevertheless 
even foreigners are now showing us the way to advance and therefore we should 
take this to be the best opportunity. Instruction on national lines should be 
imparted in schools to students along with their class lessons about the natural 


position of this country, the condition of the Native States, the ancient history of. 


this land and its customs, ete. They should also be told now and again of the 
difference between the old and new order of things, the reason why there is such 
a difference and how it can be removed. The Universities in England are sending 
their students to enlist in the army and making them serve their country in the 
war now going on. Is. it not because these students had been made to have an 
idea of the greatness of their country and their ancestors that they are zealously 
fighting in this war with feelings of patriotism and loyalty ? but, on the other 
hand, our Indian students have been trained only to discard their national dress, 
customs and habits and try to eke their livelihood by any means forgetting 
completely the interests of their country. Ifthe idea of sending our students to 
— adequate help to the Empire in this great war has not struck any one, it 
is because they have not been trained in such a way as to evince an interest in 
the matter. Moreover, if our Empire is to continue prosperous, the well-being of 
India has to be considered ; for it is a matter known to all that, without India, 
the Empire cannot have any greatness. So it can be boldly asserted that, unless 
India acquires freedom, the Empire cannct enjoy the same. 


13. The Thozhil, for October 1917, quotes statistics to show that there is only 
one primary school for every three villages in the 
rural parts of this Presidency, and, remarking that 
this indicates the paucity of educational facilities in this country, observes that, if 
a country should progress like other countries which have advanced in civilisation, 
wealth and commerce, all people in it, both men and women, should have 
compulsory education. 


14. The Swadesabanadhu, for November 1917, refers to the statement of 
: Mr. Munshi Ram, the Principal of the Gurukula 
Free education and vernsculars. Academy, Hard war, at a lecture delivered by hint 
recently that His Excellency Lord Chelmsford once informed him that it was his 
desire and intention to make education free and compulsory, to introduce the 
vernacular as the medium of instruction in secondary schools and to make the 
study of vernaculars an important factor of higher education during his Viceroyalty, 
and observes that, if these facts are true and they are also given effect to, the 
action of His Excellency would be hailed with satisfaction by all the Indians. 


Education. 
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Konapet, 
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SwaDESaBANDEU, 


Madras, 
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‘ne to the interpellation of the Hon’ble Mr. Suryanarayana Rao 
W the last meeting of the Local * Oouncit 
whether the Government had granted any technica} 
scholarships, and if so, to whom and for what purpose, and the reply of the Gov. 
ernment that no scholarships were granted as * candidates with the required 
educational qualifications were not available, the Swadesamitran, of the 27th 
November, observes :—This reply of the Government cannot but cause pain and. 
surprise to many. If the Government themselves admit that candidates with the 
required qualifications were not available, who is responsible for it—the Govern- 
ment, the system of instruction followed by them or the students of this Presidency ? 
Who can daresay that the students of this Presidency are behind those of other 
countries either in the matter of intelligence or perseverance? That they are as 
capable and intelligent as the students in western countries was admitted by 
Mr. Statham of the Kumbakinam College at a recent lecture. So, the blame 
cannot be laid at the doors of the students. Who is not aware of the constant 
warning of the bureaucracy to the popular representatives not to make any pro- 
posals to reduce the efficiency of the present system of education, when, as a 
matter of fact, this very system is condemned as being ill-suited to the needs of 
the people and over-rigorous? So it cannot be denied that the blame for the non- 
availability of suitable candidates rests on the present system of education and the 
Government who will not try to improve it. Apart from the low percentage of passes 
in the University examinations here as compared with that in western countries, 
the education imparted under the existing system avails those that have it only to 
secure a clerk’s post under the Government or elsewhere. Does it help the 
majority to take to an industrial or commercial avocation ? It is because the 
people have not the necessary knowledge pe experience to manufacture the 
articles required by them that they are not in a position to judge the value of raw 
products available here, but rely for everything upon foreigners. Thus the majority 
of the youths in the country have no means of livelihood, which turns their brain 
and leads to unrest and discontent in the:land, giving trouble to the administrators. 
Though the people have been for a long time demanding an improvement of the 
present system of education, it has come to be no more than a cry in the wilderness. 
Leaving alone the system of education, there are not even sufficient facilities for 
having education It is only the obstacles and inconveniences that abound. In 
these circumstances, how can the country progress? Would the Indians like to 
continue in their poverty, when the people in all other countries are, by dint of their 
trade and industries, rolling in wealth? Much against their will, these have to 
blink for want of means and support. In the course of a letter to the Ma, ras Mail 
Doctor Sapru, the Principal of the Madura College, says that the Government of 
India have all along been negligent in the matter of industrial education, and that 
the whole system of education in the country requires thorough overhauling in the 
light of modern conditions and what obtains in other countries. Unless the 


system is so overhauled, we will say that the people can never be expected to lead 
contented and happy lives. : 


The present system of education. 


16. The Swadesamtran, of the 30th N ovember, refers to the five defects alleged 


ae by Doctor Fisher, to exist in the system of education 
R. in the system of in England and observes :—In England the defects 
a in the educational system are only five; but in India 

they are innumerable. We shall mention a few important ones—(1) primary 
education is not free and compulsory here; (2) the great majority of the people 
are illiterate; (3) innumerable children have no facilities for having education; 
(4) when the authorities in England are voluntarily making efforts to spread 
primary education further, the authorities here do not move in the matter, though 
the popular leaders have been demanding it for a long time; (5) in conclusion, 


the authorities here do not evince much interest in the educational needs of the 
country and spend much money thereon. 


17. The Vartakamitran, of the 22nd November, refers to the active efforts 


„ made in England for reforming the system of edu- 
Te ace nae of education in gation ey — uring this peri od of ego nd the plea 
of the Government in A. that this period of war 
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is not the time for improving the education of the people and there is not sufficient 
money for it, and observes Whatever proposal may be made either in the 
Imperial or Provincial Legislative Council for the improvement of the country, it 
is put off for being considered after the end of the war. When there is time for 
introducing several reforms in education even in England, which is directly 
affected by the war. is it a just plea to say that there is no time for it in India, 
which is thousands of miles away from the war zone? Even those who obstruct 
the introduction of compulsory education cannot deny that education is now at a 
low ebb among the Indians and that the present methods of instruction should be 
reformed. By educational advancement we mean such education as will be useful 
in industrial pursuits. In India by education the people mean only learning to 
read and write the English language. Gan the education imparted in our schools 
be deemed to be education in the strict sense of the word? The people are 
blaming the Government for not taking sufficient interest in the matter, while the 
Government, on the otker hand, are accusing the people of not being over-eager to 
acquire education. If both the Government and the people are going to be 
blaming each other for ever, where, then, is the possibility of the situation being 
remedied ? As long as the people of this country have not sufficient education, 


any number of privileges or reforms granted to them can hardly result in any good. 


So it is the duty of the Government to bestow their foremost attention on the 
improvement of the education of the country. The plea of want of time or want 
of funds cannot hold water. In the Phillipine Islands, a barbarous ‘and unedu- 
cated set of people have been reformed within ten years and have also been given 
Home Rule by the Americans. Japan has attained the progress only within the 
last fifty years and even the progress of Germany, which was mainly an agricultural 
country, dates only from 1850. In all other countries such as Germany, America, 
Japan and England, primary importance is attached, when considering the budget 
for the next year, tothe advancement of the general, technical and scientific educa- 
tion of the country. But here in India, attention is first paid to the amount of 
money to he sent to England and the amount of salary to be paid to the English 
officials. For every reform, we have to rely upon others. It is foreigners that decide 
how much food we require. It is England and English educationists that have to 
be consulted with regard to any change in the educational system or any increase in 
the expenditure. As for increase in taxes, the Government can do it themselves. 
The Defence of India Act, the Press Act and such measures, the Government can 
sy on their own responsibility. Thus the Government take the responsibility 
or creating all impediments, but the responsibility of removing such impediments 
is thrust upon England. ‘The principle that compulsory education should be 
introduced in the country is accepted both by the Government and the people. 
But neither would take active steps to give effect toit. Even in Native States such 
as Baroda and Kolhapur free and compulsory education has been introduced. But 
it has not been done in British India on the score of want of funds. If it is 
suggested that a special tax may be levied for this purpose, we are told that the 
ple are already feeling the burden/of taxation to be heavy and it should not be 
increased further. Is there no way out of this difficulty? Why not a portion of 
our contribution towards the expenses of the India Office be held back for a time? 
Why cannot the new buildings put up for the English officials and the unnecessary 
repairs executed thereto be stopped? Why cannot the enormous sum spent for 
giving a bonus to English officials to compensate them against the loss they are 
said to sustain on account of their not having grade promotions as in times of 
2 be utilized to the cause of education? Questions like these provoke the 
nglishmen greatly. So we hope the Government, who are responsible for the 
welfare and progress of the people, will consider the above facts and bring about 
the introduction of free and compulsory education in this country. It also behoves 
every one having the advancement of the country at heart to din the Government 
often in this matter and get this done. 


18. A correspondent to the Dravidan, of the 28th November, in dwelling 

Th 2 n upon the present deplorable condition of the Tamil 
1 condition of the Tami! language, makes the following observations: Day 
ae buy day the dignity and excellence of this language 
are gradually declining. It was formerly patronized by the Tamil Kings and 
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similar patronage by the Government at present may also improve its condition 
soon. Elementary education and improvement of the Tamil uage are quite 
different things. Elementary education, without grammar, cannot enable one to 
learn the classic Tamil works, and the study of elementary Ae alone cannot 
lead to an improvement of the Tamil language. Students do not think of Tamil 
even in their dreams, as a study of it is not made compulsory in schools and 
colleges. Will all those who occupy high positions in the Educational Depart- 


ment condescend to come forward to prevent the once glorions Tamil langu 


ANDHRAPATRIEA, 


Madras, 
28th Nov. 1917; 
Annie, 


Madras, 
26th Nov. 1917. 


Anmien, 


29th Nov. 1917. 


from disappearing altogether and help its attaining an eminent position? How 
great will be the benefit that will be derived if, in Madras, Tamil colleges 
should also spring up like Sanskrit colleges! Cannot even Mr. Montagu, who is 
soon to visit Madras, render some help in this direction ? 


19. A correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 28th November, and the 

3 Andhraprakasika, of the 26th November, learns that 

_ The Government Girls’ School, the buildings for the Government Girls’ school, 
Triplicane. Triplicane, will be erected near the Ice House and 
rays that the hostels connected with the school may be erected within the com- 
pound of the proposed buildings, and that until then, the police may be stationed 
on the road from the present hostels to the school buildings to guard the girls 
from the molestation of mischief makers. He also urges that pensioned sepoys 


should be appointed to guard the hostels during nights. 7 


20. The Andhrapatrika, of the 29th November, says:—It has become th 
practice with the English people to say that the 
English language having spread so far in India, it 
is not proper to go back, and that it is not now possible to impart education 
through the vernaculars. The percentage of the English-educated persons is not 
yet more than one. How are the remaining ninety-nine to advance? It is clear 
that the endeavours to impart education through English has failed and that it 
is necessary to tread a new path. We cannot forget the benefits which the 
country has derived from English education. But the reasons for which English 
education has been introduced into India at the beginning are not commendable. 
The Parliamentary Committtee that enquired into the affairs of the East India 
Company asked the witnesses how foreign manufactures could be introduced into 
Hindu homes. Most of the witnesses said that that would be ible if western 
civilization were introduced into the country and the people made to adopt 
western customs. Foreign articles have spread all over the country. The daily 
wants of the English-educated people have increased, and they are obliged to 
follow western methods in dress, etc., whether they are pleaders or Government 
officials Besides, their ways of thinking also approach the western ideals. The 
result is that the educated classes look neither as Indians nor as Europeans. On 
account of English education, the educated classes have taken a retrograde step in 
worldly matters. Trade has declined. Industries have disappeared to a large 
extent. Agriculture does not flourish. The education of the English-educated 
classes does not act as an incentive to their revival. As time goes on, the English- 
educated classes are estranging themselves more and more from the masses. 
They are therefore unable to guide the people in general. If education is 
imparted throngh the medium of the vernaculars, the differences between the 
educated and the rest will N The student wastes all his time in receiving 
education through English which is a foreign language. Though the talented 
Ramanujam has not been very conversant with the English age, he spent 
all his time in Mathematics and earned distinction. It is only through the 
vernaculars that the east and the west can be bound close together in harmony. 


21. The Andhyapatrika, of the 30th November, reports the President of the 


The vernacular. 


The Bombay Students’ Bombay Students’ Conference to have said :—Under 
Conference. the present system of education, foreigners exercise 


arbitrary authority in determining the educational 


methods for the Indians. If a foreigner is one of the teachers, he is looked upon 
as superior to an Indian teacher of equal attainments. He is treated with special 
honour. He prevents the youth from cherishing patriotism which is required to 
creck their youthful enthusiasm into the right channels. Indian history has 

cen given up. The old Indian leaders are not taken into account. Tbe protec- 
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tion of India is in the hands of foreigners. The desire to uplift her is deemed 
seditious. . - The only remedy for all this is self-government and national 
education. 7 | | 


(e) Local and Municipal. | 


22. The Desabhimani, of We N be, writes as follows in English — Daaasamum, 

% We heartily welcome Mr. V. Srinivasa Achariyar . Cuddalore, 
The Cuddalore Taluk Board. + the presidential chair of the Taluk Board and 7 Nor. 197. 
wish him a brilliant record of successful administration. Knowing as we do the 
richness of the qualities of the head and the heart he possesses, we have no doubt 
that the public will have reasons to feel grateful to the members who were 
responsible for his choice by finding in him an officer who combines tact with 
energy, efficiency with popularity and discipline with broad-minded sympathy, 
.. We cannot, however, pass over this topic without noticing the unusual delay 
that has occurred in giving effect to the election of Mr. V. Srinivasa Achariyar. 
From the 10th October, the date of the election, to the 6th November the date of 
its publication, is a far cry and one wonders how such a long period happened to 
intervene. We learn that the responsibility for the delay chiefly rests with the 
District Board President, who did not promptly send up the result of the election 
to the Government. One is unable to understand the reason especially in the 
face of the fact that no objection was preferred within the period allotted, viz., 
seven days from the date of election. The curiosity is augmented when it is 
remembered that, during this interval, a vacancy in the District Board has been 
filled up by election held on the 23rd October and that the same gazette, viz., 
of the 6th. instant, announced the result of this latter election also. It is worthy 
of note that Mr. Muttukumaraswami meg election to the latter office was 
objected to by his rival candidate Mr. R. Srinivasa Desika Achariyar and two 
other members of the Taluk Board by means of a formal petition presented on 
the 30th October, which however was rejected by the President, District Board, as 
out of time. These facts ure too eloquent to require any comments at our hands 
and we leave the public to decide whether such a state of things really conduces 
to healthy administration.” 


28. Referring to the news that the municipal authorities in Lahore have 
ced opened bazaars to sell salt, wheat and fuel to the 
3 rise of prices and local people, as the prices of these articles have risen 
— very high, the Swadesamitran, of the 29th Novem- 
ber, says: In western countries, it is usual for municipalities to trade for profit. 
But this is not in vogue here. Still, we hope the results of the action taken by 
the Lahore Municipality will be watched and suitable arrangements made in the 
other Provinces also. 


Sw4DEsaMITRAN, 


Madras, 
29th Nov. 1917. 


( Railways. 


24. In the course of an article on this subject contributed by one Mr. 

N. R. Kedari Rao to the Janopakari, of the Sep- 
Indians and the Railway tember and October, the writer comments as follows 
5 upon the recommendations of the Public Services 
Commission on the position of Indians in Railways: — In reply to an interpellation 
by the Hon' ble Sir p. E. Wacha in the Imperial Legislative Council, it was stated 
by the Government that as the companies now managing the Great Indian Penin- 
sular and the East Indian Railways had expressed their willingness to appoint 
Indians to the higher posts under them, the management of these railways might 
be continued in their — But we should not stop with this assurance. The 
company might have made this statement to get their leases renewed. It is our 
duty to compel them to make a law that all Railway Companies should confer all 
the higher appointments under them on Indians. Our view is that at least one 
of the high posts in the Management Branch, viz., the Agent, the Deputy Agent 
and the Assistant Agent, should be given to the Indians. It was stated by the 
Government in 1879 that Indians could be appointed to all high posts. Though 
33 years have passed by, there is not one Indian occupying any of the higher 
posts in the ‘Traffic Department carrying a salary of Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 2,000. 
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| e upon the Government to give effect to their promise, they will 
—＋ ＋ 8 the recommendations of the Public Services Commission that not 
less than 50 per cent. of the employees on Railways should be Indians. At 
present, officers for the Waggon Department are recruited from England direct 
on the ground that persons with the requisite experience and training are not 
available here. This is not fair. When Europeans and Anglo-Indians are trained 
in the several railway workshops in India, why should the Indians alone be denied 
that training? The commission has recommended that this should be done. Ag 
this may take some time, the Government would do well to adopt the suggestion 
of the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim that some intelligent young men among 
the Indians may be given scholarships and sent to England to have the necessa 
training and on their return, a pointed to high posts in this department. The 
Commission has also recommended that a committee consisting of five members, 
of whom not less than two should be Indians, should be appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India to choose competent candidates for all appointments. Though this 
may lead to some good results, we think the best system will be to select 
candidates by means of a competitive examination among qualified men without 
any distinction whatever. The Commission 1s for retaining the existing scale of 
pay for the higher appointments. We are, however, of opinion that this scale is 
excessive as the salaries paid to the higher officials in India are far greater than 
those paid to similar officials in any other country. This is unfair for poor India. 
Is this just and is there none to question this? Again the pay of the lowest 
railway official is over Rs. 47 in the western countries, while it is only Rs. 7 in 
this land. It is only God that should relieve the poor of this country. 

If the recommendations of the Hon’ble Sir M. B. Chaubal and the Hon’ble 
Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim in this matter are given effect to, it would curtail the 
total expenditure of the railway administration and lead to efficient work also. 


(*) General. 


Drawmax, 25. The Dravidan, of the 28th November, also publishes from the pen of a 
* ag : correspondent the proceedings of a meeting of the 
Christians of 8 held on the 25th 


November 1917, at which a resolution is said to 
have been passed that there was no need for Home Rule for India. 


26. The Satya Dutan, for November 1917, refers to the strong objections raised 


e ee e ae l in England to the exodus of the Governments in 
3 g India to tlie hills during the summer and to the 

opinion alleged to have been expressed by Lord Carmichael against the inexpedi- 
ency of this exodus, and observes that it is the opinion of many that the absence 


of the Government from the capital of a province jor a period of seven months in 
the year tells prejudicially upon the administration. 


27. Adverting to the agitation for Home Rule carried on in the country, the 
Nagai Nilalochani, of the 14th May, writes:—It is 

Home Rule. A ? 
a known fact that Civil Servants and some other 
European officials, comprising the bureaucracy in India, are obstructing the 
2 of Home Rule for fear that it would lead to their losing the power and 


influence they have been enjoying till now. Though the Congress has been 


urging for over thirty years t at, with a view to the ultimate acquisition of Home 
Rule, the work of the local bodies managing the internal affairs of the country 
should be carried on by the 


é rried OF Indians and that they should have an effective voice 
in the administration of the country by their members preponderating in the 
Legislative Council and the public service, its prayer has not been granted. It is 
an admitted fact that this country, whose ancient civilisation began to wane a little 
in the interim, has begun to progress in civilisation, education and public spirit. 
So, even foreigners will admit the capacity of Indians to govern their country and 


there is, therefore, nothing strange in the British Government admitting the same. 


We can, therefore, eagerly expect the grant of Home Rule to this country. It is 
now nearly two hundred 


“wo hundred years since the British Government was established in 
India and within this time many countries have acquired Home Rule. No one can 
daresay that these oountries were fit for Home Rule at the time when they acquired 
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it. Some among the British and a few Indians say in self-interest that Indians 
are not yet fit for Home Rule. Are the Russians 
Government within last two months fit for it? When the Russians who were 
steeped in ignorance and revelling in drink are gt to administer their country, 
should there be any question about the capacity of the Indians in this matter ? 
Though the benign Government may not venture to grant Home Rule immediately 
to India, we hope that they will first confer the necessary privileges upon the 
local bodies and establish village panchayats and then grant Home Rule after 
examining how these work. | 


The Saiya Dutan, for November 1917, observes that Home Rule means 

Sas Tikes not the complete severance of the British connection 
| with India but that the entrusting of greater powers 
to Indian Members in the Councils of India, as at present it is found not only 
difficult but even impossible to get any useful measure passed in these Councils 
on account of the official members being in the majority therein. 


In welcoming the announcement made by the Secretary of State that the 
en SE ideal before the British Government is to lead India 
forward until she occupies her rightful position in 
the Empire as a self-govering entity, the United Church Herald, for November 1917, 
observes as follows in its English columns:—. . . We are sure that all Indian 
Christians will welcome this announcement and will be ready to play their part 
in this development. It has to be recognised that such a development means not 
only the granting of greater responsibility to Indians in connection with the 
government of this country, but also the education of the people and the fitting 
of them to occupy that position. We would urge our readers to do all in 
their power to lessen the racial bitterness which is unfortunately growing in so 
many places here in India. We would also urge the Christian community never 
to forget that the task of social amelioration must go hand in hand with that of 
political progress.” 

The same Pape reproduces these sentiments in its Tamil columns and in 
appealing to the Indian Christians to accept Home Rule as the goal of India 
subject to their having their own representatives in the Councils of the Empire, 
gays: It is quite natural that the Indians should aspire for Home Rule and it is 
quite reasonable too. It is but natural that the Indians who have moved with the 
westerns and have imbibed their culture and civilisation should have the same 
love of freedom that characterises the westerns. That is also our goal, but we 
should make ourselves fit for such a rule. 


The Dravidabhimani, of the 16th November, reports that, at the All-India 

Home Ral Missionary Conference recently held at Coonoor, 

— oe resolutions were passed that India was completely 

unfit for Home Rule at present, and that the authorities should be given greater 
powers to maintain order in the country. | 


The Mahavikata Dutan, of the lst December, reproduces an article on 
1 this subject contributed by Mr. R. S. Narayana- 
9 swami Ayyar, B. A., B. L., to the Swadesamitran, of the 

24th November, and abstracted in paragraph 34 of Report No. 48 of 1917. 


28. Referring to the action of the Governor of Madras in disallowing 
a resolution of which notice was given by the 
What is meent by public Hon'ble Mr. T. Ranga Achariyar regarding the 
interest F. attacks of the Madras Mail against Mr. M 
gainst Mr. Montagu on 
the ground that it was against public interest and of another resolution of tbe 
same gentleman about the conduct of Mr. Wells, the Divisional officer of Chicacole, 
on the ground that the responsibility for the accuracy of the information regard- 
ing Mr. Wells would not be taken by the Honourable Member, the Swadesamitran, 
of the 27th November, writes:—How can Mr. Ranga Achariyar be expected to 
take the responsibility for a statement which appeared in the Hindu? The 
Government should either have enquired into what actually happened and replied 
that Mr. Wells did not act as was reported, or stated that they would consider 
about his conduct. Without doing eithér, why should they ask Mr. Ranga 
Achariyar to take the responsibility for the truth of the statement about 
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2 Is there any rule that Members of the Legislative Councils should 
. only about Ae which they have Mi oy seen with their eyes? 
It appears the Hon’ble Mr. Ranga Achariyar..was asked by the Government 
whether he took up the responsibility even for ithe statement which formed the 
basis of his interpellation abo the District Board Engineership of Bellary and 
when he said that he did, the Government came out with the reply that the facts 
stated by the member were true. The procedure adopted by the members of the 
Government is most unsatisfactory and renders the right of the members to ask 
questions and move resolutions in the Council practically ineffective. When the 
Hon’ble Mr. V. K. Ramanuja Achariyar asked why an official should be nominated 
as the Chairman of the Nidamangalam Union, the Hon’ble Mr. Rajagopala 
Achariyar replied that the question would be answered if put by the people of 
Nidamangalam. But when the former peinted out that he represented the people 
of Nidamangalam, the latter stated that previous notice of the question should have 
been given. Will Mr. Montagu notice these facts? If this be the attitude of the 
Executive officials, what privileges can the 7 have? These facts add weight to 
be subject to the Legislative Council. 
29. The Nagai Nilalochani has the following short paragraph in its issue of 
the 19th November :—Most probably there may be 
a world-conference to consider about many things 
to be done after the end of the war. But before it meets, the Central Powers 
should openly declare how they would behave after the war. They should give 
up the system of terrorising small States and conducting a rule of might and 
accept the spirit of liberty, which is spreading throughout the world day by day. 
Our main motive for the war is to secure permanent peace. Some mischievous 
persons are creating a fear in the mind of the people that loans given in aid of 
the war would not be paid back. None should believe this. Will the Govern- 
ment do harm to the people, who help them in times of great trouble? There is 
not a safer investment in this country than the Indian War Loan. 


30. Adverting to the order of the Government of Madras announcing that six 


ersons will be appointed as Probationary Deputy 
Probationary Deputy Tahsildars. ahsildars N vein. the Hindu Nesaz, of the 28t 
November, observes :—The Local Government do not seem to be tired of making 
experiments. Though the view of the Government that those who have risen 
from the subordinate ranks in the Revenue Department can well be appointed to 
the higher posts in that department, even if they are not graduates, is now 
undergoing a change, the Government continue to be disinclined to select 
competent candidates for responsible posts by means of a competitive examination. 
We do not think much good can come out of adopting a system of selecting 
persons for posts like Deputy Tahsildarships from among graduates highly 
connected with a personality which impresses the committee of selection. In 
1911 it was expected that it would be advantageous to introduce a system of 
selecting Probationary Revenue Inspectors on Rs. 35 per mensem. Seeing that 
the system, which has been working for the last six years, has not proved very 
beneficial, the Government are now trying an experiment of appointing Proba- 
tionary Deputy Tahsildars on a higher pay. The Government Order says that 
twelve candidates will be selected by a committee and that six of these would be 
chosen by Government and appointed as Deputy Tahsildars. How can the 
committee making the selection in the first instance or the Government making 
the subsequent appointment have a definite idea of the merit and capacity of the 
applicants? If the Government would hold a competitive examination among the 
twelve applicants selected by the cowmittee, on the basis of educational qualifica- 
tions, physical strength, high connections, and caste distinctions, and appoint the 
first six among the successful ones, it would be an excellent system. According 
to the system now proposed by the Government it would be possible for men of 
ordinary capabilities to get nominated by dint of fortune and influence. We do 


not know why the Government persist in referring the method of nomination 


by selection to that as a result of a competitive examination. Leaving this alone, 
we are at a loss to understand the necessit 


i : . ae" y for all the three members of the 
committee of selection civilian officials. official 
Indian be on this . op... og worn l 


Post-war conditions. 


observes that it has been usual to consider educational qualifications to be the only 
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Referring to the same subject, the Swadesamiiran, of the 29th November, Sun een, 


: 29th Nov. 1017. 
criterion for perferment to appointments, and hopes that even in this case educa- | 


tional qualifications and capacity and not caste distinctions will be the standard 


of selection. 


Referring to the new appointments of deputy tahsildars, the Manorama, Maronam, 


of the 30th November, points out that these deputy sou’ Now 1017. 
New appointments of deputy tahsildars, instead of being nominated, should be : 


tahsildars. selected after alcompetitive examination, and takes 


exception to the constitution of the committee in which no Indian is ineluded. 


81. A correspondent to the Swadesamitran, ot the 28th November, regrets na in, 
Political reforme and caste that, when the opportunity has arrived for the sth Nov. 1917. 


distinctions. agitation long carried on in the country for political 


reforms by the Congress and its workers to bear 
fruit, several proposals should be made here, either through ignorance or want of 
forethought, or through narrow self-interest, by different institutions about the 
reforms to be introduced, and quoting the authority of men like Romesh Chander 
Dutt about the evil results that may follow from allowing class or caste represent- 
ation in the administration of the country and referring to the fact that when the 
Government called for the popular opinion on this very point in 1908, man 
leading non-Brahmans, including Diwan Bahadur P. Rajaratna Mudaliyar, the 
Raja of Kollengode and the Raja of Kurupam, were against caste representation 
in the Councils of the State, remarks that which imply an electorate formed on 
the basis of caste distinctions will be no reforms at all. 


32. The Swadesamitran, of the 29th November, writes: — The new associations n= 

and parties which have been springing up for the 29th Nov. 1917. 

last few months in the political atmosphere of India 

may cause surprise and dismay to those who judge the situation with a pure heart 

intent only upon the advancement of the country. Each association or party has 

come out with its own proposal of reforms. Some say that reforms tending to 

Home Rule are not at all necessary and that it is sedition to ask for such. It is 

very few that have made suggestions having only the progress of the country at 

heart, and the Congress-League pruposals, framed after careful consideration by 

experienced men of capacity and status, come under this class. We have already 

dwelt upon the main features of the Indo-European proposals and upon how they 

have not satisfied either party. So, sifting all the proposals now before the 

Secretary of State. what remain are the Congress-League scheme and the several 

criticisms of it. In this Presidency, the Madras Mail leads these criticisms. The 

discussion in the Legislative Council has brought out its all powerful influence 

and the Government by their reply, that they do not intend to take any action in 

connection with this paper, have not only granted in effect a good conduct certifi- 

cate for its past writings but also encouraged it to cuntinue the same policy 

unabated. Writing on the subject of Home Rule the day before yesterday, this 

paper observes that it will be a great mistake on the part of educated people or 

the British to fix Home Rule as the true ideal of the Indians, for who knows how 

their rare qualities will develop in the future. The editor of the Madras Mail is ‘ 

really very anxious about the future of India and his views seem to be growing 

more and more liberal day by day! Our readers can come only to one conclusion 

from tbe statement of this paper that no thought should be spe.t over the future 

political condition of the country until all the Indians become educated and are 

able to take an interest in public affairs, which may be several centuries hence. As 

time advances, these lose their balance and the truth is out. The more they agitate, 

the more patent becomes the necessity for the reforms demanded by us. So we are 

bound to be thankful to these, who are unwillingly working out only our 

propaganda. | 

38. The Hindu Nesan, of the 29th November, reproduces in Tamil an extract Mn 
The Muslim interned from the New Era about the waning health of the sth Nov. 1917. 

Muslim interned and the desirability of their being 

released on this score at least; which is published in the Hindu of the 28th idem. 


The reform proposals. 
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34. Adverting to the enquiry of this Commission in Bombay, the Hindu 
wating . Perz, of the 29th November, refers approvingly 
The Indian Industries Com- to the suggestion made by Mr. Desapande, one of the 
mission. Directors of the Deccan Match Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Satara, that, if the industry of match and pencil manufacturing should 
thrive in India, the Gevernment should raise trees fit for reparing matches and 
the wood for pencils, allow the eapitalists working these industries to utilise these 
trees for their purposes, and observes :—If the Government would order the staff 
of the Forest department to raise that special ty pe of pine tree which is useful for 
matches and pencils and supply them to the pencil and mate manufacturers, it 
will not only bring in a good amount of revenue to the Government, but will also 
help the development of these industries materially. If the Government would 
begin to raise these trees even now, they will in course of time enable India to 
manufacture the matches and pencils required by her, without relying for them 
upon foreigners. | 
Referring to the evidence of Mr. Kharimbhoy Adamjee Peerbhoy before 


the Commission at Bombay that the authorities are 
The enquiry of the Indian ignoring Indian capitalists and helping European 


Industries Commission. capitalists, the Swadesamitran, of the 3rd December, 


writes :—The authorities may, perhaps, now repent for having invited this witness 
to give evidenee before the Commission. Of course, we are aware of the policy of 
the officials; but it is indeed a matter for regret that Sir Thomas Holland, who 
is the President of a Commission instituted for the purpose of making impartial 
suggestions to improve the condition of the Indians industrially, should have, 
within one year of his stay in this country, imbibed the official spirit. The 
promotion of industries cannot benefit India, unless these are carried on by the 
Indians. So when the same industry can be worked both by Indians and 
Europeans, the Government should support the former. When a witness says 
that this has not been done and accuses the officials of having been partial toa 
European company, it is the duty of the Commission to ascertain facts completely 
and prevent the recurrence of the same. Considering the attitude of Sir Thomas 
Holland, as indicated by his questions to this witness, we have to be seriously 
afraid about the extent to which India will be benefited by the enquiry of this 
Commission. 
35. The Dravidan, of the 29th November, writes: — We thought our Brahman 
— brethren wanted that the system of self- government 
b obtaining in the colonies should be granted to India 


step by step. But now we are surprised to learn thaf they want the system to be 
transplanted here immediately. 


We received a communication from the Government on the 27th instant that 
they had called for applications for the post of Deputy Tahsildars newly created 
by them before the 16th idem. Though this notification was already published in 
the ‘ort St. George Gazette, we do not think many people could have read it. 80 
such notifications should be published only in the newspapers. 


36. A correspondent to the Swadesamitran, of the 29th November, gives facts 
e and figures to show that the salt manufacturers are 
3 A not now making as much profit from their avocation 
as in days of old when the Government purchased 

salt direct from these manufacturers at fixed rates and that the present system, 
introduced in 1886, under which the manufacturers are asked to sell their salt 
outside after paying certain amount towards ite price and another sum towards 
the expenses of keeping it stored in the factories, leaves them hardly the sum 
required for their maintenance and implores the Government to bestow some 
attention on this matter and remove the hardships suffered by these poor people, 


who have no other means of livelihood than this. 
37. Ihe Swadesamitran, of the 30th November, comments, as follows, upon the 


| prical report of this department for last year :—The head 
. A nn, this 3 is usually 5 member of the 
a Indian Civil Service. Though the civilians may 


, ͥ ee 


„ 


re 


ASF KN 


— 
S 
— 


te very — as administrators, ＋ AN be taken to be experts in every 
matter. o head of this department should always be one who has a knowledge 
and experience of agricalture either here or in other countries. We do not mean 
any reflection upon Mr. Stuart, the present Director of Agricultere, er his pre- 
decessor in offiee. ) 

Besides the Agricultural College at Coimbatore, there should be started 
agricultural schools in every district and those who have taken agriculture as an 
avocation should be admitted as students therein, whether 2 may have had 


English education or not. It is only then that a seientific knowledge of agricul- 


ture will spread among the masses. The work of the Agricultural department for 


the last so many years has not resulted in any great improvement in the methods 
of agriculture. The agriculturists have not yet learnt well even the advantages of 
sowing a good seed. No doubt those around places where Government farms are 
located may have this knowledge. But no good results can be expected unless all 
the agriculturists have it. The question is, what attempts have been made to 
acquaint the people with the results of the experiments in Government farms. It 
is true that small pamphlets in English, Tamil and Telugw are distributed 
among the people. But our opinion is that they are not written in a style which 
ean be easily understood by the masses. What is again the guarantee that these 
pamphlets reach the hands of eaeh agriculturist? Even if it reaches him, will he 
give up his old methods the moment he reads it? So the best way is to improve 
the knowledge of the agriculturists by means of education. For this purpose, 
there should be one official for each group of villages and there should also be 
funds for spreading education among the masses and for training several 


in the science of agriculture. Any amount of expenditure on these items will be 


well worth spending. This department cannot be said to have done any satisiac- 
tory work till now. Still there is no room for discouragement. If thesuggestion 
of the Government of India, that this department should be handed over to Indians, 
be adopted, it may prove to be more beneficial. 


38. A correspondent to the Swadesamitran, of the 30th November, says that 

' the Non-Brahman Conference held in Tinnevelly 

an * 8 Madura- under this title cannot be said to be a true non- 
are 88 Brahman Conference, as 75 delegates who were 
elected at a meeting here to explain the Congress-League scheme in the conference 
were refused admission to it, as 21 of them who offered to purchase tickete could 


not get them and as even those who wanted to speak on communal representation 
could not get tickets. 


The Dravidan, of the 30th November, reproduces in Tamil the presider- 


— n tial address delivered by the Zamindar of Lelaprole 
N A 1 aun at this conference as it appears in the Justice of the 
— same date and writing a leader on it, in which it 

a ; approvingly quotes extracts therefrom, observes :— 
It is a wrong impression on the part of many that the Englishmen are robbing the 
wealth of India and that the English merchants are reaping all the profits them- 
selves, without giving us any share of it. This has been clearly proved by the 
Zamindar in his speech. It will not be fair for the English Government to leave 
the majority of the people in this country, against their will, in the bands of the 
avaricious Brahmans. The administration of India belongs, as of right, to the 
Englishmen. Though they may, in their magnaminity, be willing to grant 
Home Rule to India, they should realise that they are in the position of trustees 
for the welfare of the Indians. So they will not be justified in handing over the 
majority of the people into the hands of a few. 


39. The Vartagamitran, of the 1st November, takes exception to the lack of 

A * . Indires interest evinced by the Indian merehant community 

u appeal to the Indiaus. in matters of public interest and referring to the fact 
that the European merchants have special representatives in the Legislative 
Council, while Indian merchants have none, appeals to the latter in the following 
strain, to shake off their usual lethargy and take an interest in the affairs of their 
community :—How are European merchants entitled to greater privileges in this 
country than yourselves? ‘They claim special privileges on the score of having 
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invested enormous sums of money in India. Are you not also affected by the 
3 or inconveniences of the Government? Why. then should, you not. 
ask for the privileges enjoyed by others in political matters? You are suffer- 
ing in several ways on account of your not having sufficient political - privileges. 


80 do not sleep over your position. Lord Curzon once remarked that India was 


overned not only by the bureaucrats but also by the European merchants, 

this is indeed true. The European merchants have their own representatives to 
guard their iaterests. So it is essential that you should also have your representa- 
tives in the administration of the country. The present isthe opportune moment 
for you to move in this matter. So unite and take steps to guard your interests 
even now, or else you will prove traitors to your posterity. 


40. Adverting to the telegram received that the object of the search said to 
Laivat Rai have been made recently in the premises of the 
— — Home Rule League office in London was to seize 
the copies of Young India written by Lala Laj pat Rai, the Swadesamiiran, of the 
28th November, observes :-—As this book has not to this day come into India on 
account of an order of prohibition against its having been brought here, we are 
not in a position to say what portions of it are objectionable. Still we learn that 
it has a preface written by Commander Wedgwood, a member of the House of 
Commons, sympathising with the aspirations of the Indians, whose loyalty and 
patriotism have been suspected by none till now. In his letter to Sir S. Subrah- 
manya Ayyar some months back, he has advised Indians not to think of assassina- 
tion even in their dreams. So we have to conclude that, if this work contained 
passages inciting to murder, he would not have written a preface toit. And 
again it is stated that there is room for suspecting that Lala Lajpat Rai is receiv- 
ing money from the Germans. All Indians will be surprised to hear this. 


Referring to the search that was recently made in the premises of the 


Home Rule League office in London, for finding a 
2 copy of the ‘Young India” published b Tala 
Lajpat Kai, which has been prohibited from being brought into India, the Lice 
kart and the Prapanchamitran, of the 3rd and the 4th December, respectively say 
that neither Lala tai pat Rai nor Commander Wedgwood, whoseems to have written 
the preface fur the book, could have introduced or allowed any seditious matter 
in it and add :—It is stated that Lala Lajpat Rai is suspected by the authorities 
of having received bribes from the Germans. Some selfish persons have of late 
been bent upon proving that the Indians are seditionists. It is surprising indeed 
that they are unaware of the fact that the Indians deem the king to be an incarna- 


tion of God. It is an undeniable fact that they want to acquire self-government 
under the British rule. 


The Lokaprakasam, of the, 38rd December, writes:—If anybody were to 


Lala Lajpat Rai. say that Lala Lajpat Rai committed or tried to 
commit a treasonable act hoping to obtain German 
money, who would believe it? He is one who sacrificed all his wealth for the good 


of his native land, and of the poor people. Independent, courageous, loyal and 
truthful, and foremost among the 1. leaders, Le once said in his deposition in 
a court of law|that none but a lunatic would be disloyal to the British King. Will 
anybody accuse such a great man of the abovementioned crime? 


41. The Swadesamitran, of the 28th November, reproduces in Tamil, as 
Special conferences. sopeated by a 9 the Der of 2 
1a istri e 

24th idem st Kallidaikurichi to support the Cougtece Le us achome of refo 


chi to support the Congtess-League scheme of reforms. 
thee oceedings appear in English in the Hiudu of the 28th idem. 

I ne same paper also publishes in Tamil, from the pen of a cprrespondent, the 
resolutions passed at the Madura-Ramnad Districts pecial Conference, which 


appear in the Hindu of the 28th November 1917. 
42. The Swadesamitran, of the 28th November, publishes, from the pen of a 

, correspondent, the proceedings of a public meeting 

nd seme Bule meeting at held at Désur in the N th root Gistzict on the 
22nd idem, when Mr. Ardhanarisa Varma, the 


* aa Fae ON TE iit — 
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* 
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Secretary of the Salem Vannikulakshatriya District Association, is said to have 
lectured on Home Rule and Mr. R. Subrahmanya Nayakar, the editor of the Vanni- 


kulamitran of Madras, is stated to have addressed the audience on the deplorable 


condition of the trade and industries in India, on account of her raw products like 
cotton and iron being purchased by the westerns for a cheap price and sold back 
to India as manufactured articles at heavy rates, and exhorted them to make more 
strenuous efforts hereafter to revive their industries and relieve the poverty of 
India. Mr. Ekambara Nayakar is reported to have delivered a long address 
advocating the release of Messrs. Muhammad Ali and Shaukat Ali. 7 


43. In the course of an article on “ wealth! contributed to the Swade a- 
mitran, of the 28th November by a correspondent, 
the following observations occur:—The reason 
why a socialist party has not sprung up in India is that there are not the same 

ifferences in the constitution of the Hindu society as those which exist in 


The rich and the poor. 


* 


Europe. 

8 and animosity found in Europe between the capitalists and the 
labourers and between the rich and the poor do not exist in this country. The 
rich in our country do not slight the poor as their compeers in Europe do. The 
custom of giving alms to the poor is not found in Europe to the same extent that 
it is found here. Even here, after the advent of the English civilization, some 
foolish people deem it to be a sign of intelligence to chase the beggars. The 
sufferings of the poor have only increased and not decreased from the establish- 
ment of European factories. 


44. The Dravida Patrika, of the 28th November, contrasts the zeal evinced 


gee pts by the Christian Missionaries in propagating their 
_ The work of Christian Missions religion in this country with the apathy of the 
in India. richer classes und the * of mutts here in the 
matter of spreading the Hindu religion and observes: Our Government would 
not evince any anxiety about the propagation of our religion. But they are 
affording all facilities for the propagation in this country of Christianity, which is 
their religion. It is their duty to afford the same facilities for the propagation of 
the Hindn religion. They are spending enormous sums of money for the pro- 
pagation of Christianity. They should render the same pecuniary aid to the 
propagation of Hinduism. It is only then that they will be doing their duty. 


45. The Hindu Nesan, of the 29th November, reproduces the comments of 


‘The Madras Legialative Council. the Prapanchmitran of the 27th idem on the pro- 


ceedings of the last meeting of the local Legislative 
Council, as abstracted on page 2761 of report No. 48 of 1917. 


The Swadeshabhimani, of the 30th November, writes:—Since the May 


+ a: ay... session of the Council we had the next session onl 
The Madras Legislative Council. in November. At the former, His Excellency — 
Pentland gave expression to certain extreme views and urged that we should put 
our thoughts of Home Rule out of our minds. The Madras Government took a 
step forward accordingly. It could not then be foreseen how all that would end. 
We are glad, however, that, before the next session came off, things have ended 
well. Not only did we not put our thoughts of Home Rule out of our minds, but 
the authorities themselves have now to come to a decision on the question. 
Mr. Montagu had to travel a distance of some 5,000 miles for the express purpose. 
Although the political situation has thus undergone a great change during the last 
six months, the ways of the Legislative Council are just the same as ever. In the 
first place, it has become evident that it is extremely difficult to get the consent 


of the official members to any resolution which is in the interests of the public. 


The resolution to lower the scale of fees in the High Schools and Colleges in this 
presidency, which was pointed out as bei high 
e 


| er than in the other provinces, 
was opposed by a Missionary member and t on’ble Mr. Stone. There were 
no satisfacto ounds for their opposition. All that they said was that the 
lowering of the fees would affect the finances of the institutions and that, since 
secondary institutions in all countries were self-supporting, it was not desirable to 


lower the rate of fees. Finally, His Excellency Lord Pentland, as President of 
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the Council, added a eurious reason. What His Excellency remarked was that 
since the nun. ber of students in secondary schools was increasing day by da 
and the people were asking for an increase in the number of schools, it was 
difficult to see how it could be urged that the existing rate of fees could be com- 
plained of as heavy. Nobody will fail to be sur rised at this argumént which is 
analogous to that of a trader who might raise the price of rice in famine time 
and answer that since his customers were increasing and his profits alse were 
higher, the raising of the price was desirable and welcomed by the people. The 
resolution failed to secure the votes of the majority. The resolutions regarding 
“ Students and Politics” were withdrawn in view of the satisfaction afforded to 
the members by His Excellency in this connection at a private interview. We 
regret to learn that the resolution moved by the Hon’ble Mr. Bhat in regard to the 
system of rent recovery was also lost. The H on’ ble Sir Alexander Cardew said that 
there was no complaint from the tenants against the repeal of the Act and that unless 
there was a large demand for legislation on the part of the. people, the Government 
would not interfere. The Government appears to champion the interests of the 
tenants. We must observe that intruth however the provisions of the Rent 
Recovery Act ought to be revived in order to guard the interests of the tenants them- 
selves. Owing to the absence of an effective and speedy means of recovering rent, 
the tenants are not prompt in paying the landlord’s dues, and thereby bring 
themselves into trouble. ‘This is indicated by the steady increase iu the number of 
civil suits; and yet the Government believe that the existing procedure is in the 
interests of the tenants! As regards the interpellation relating to the destruction 
of wild beasts in South Kanara, it was stated that the efforts of the Forest depart- 
ment to render aid were made ineffective owing to the indifference of the villagers 
concerned. It is hardly necessary to remark how carelessly this answer has been 
given. How keen the Government are in matters in which they are themselves 
interested! Where they are not concerned, however, they lay the blame at the 
door of the people!! Might we not ask whether they don’t get other things done 
by the people? It is natural to give an excuse when they have no direct interest 
in the matter. Further, the reply of the Government goes to show that they do 
not even now think it necessary to issue fresh instructions in the matter. In the 
matter also of transferring police officers to South Kanara who do not know the 
vernacular of the district, the Government are not aware of the practice, nor are 


they prepared to prevent such transfers! Our district is, indeed, most unfortunate 
in this respect. 


46. A correspondent to the Swadesamitran, of the 30th November, refers to 


a representation said to have been sent to the 
min Secretary of State by the Hon'ble Mr. Ahmed 
Thambi Marakkayar about the reforms to be introduced after the war and 
observes :—I cannot but express my surprise at the Honourable Member, who took 
no interest for the last two years in any public meeting at which politics were 
discussed, having suddenly ventured to come out at this critical juncture. The 
representation sent by this 322 which is said to be different from the 
scheme adopted by the All-India Moslem League and the Madras Presidency 
Moslem League, has not the approval of his community. We wish to know what 


necessity there was for this gentleman to make a secret representation unautho- 
rised by his community. 
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Vaaraxanrraax, 47. The Vartakamitran, of the 8th November, writes It is the municipality 


sth Nov. 1917. Ius duties of municipalities. in % town that can help or mar the development of 


; .. an industry; for it will be hard for an industry to 
thrive unless a municipality affords all facilities for its improvement, such as 


giving accommodation for nominal prices or rents, refraining from levying taxes 
on industries just begun, providing easy water-supply, etc. But the municipalities 
of our country may deem the above to be ara things. These are, without 


knowing that they do so, obstructing the starting of industries. So those who 
wish to start new industries prefer to do 80 outside th "limite of the 


f Te ned e limits of the municipality to 

Prete. — — * aa on ioe ion 2 the municipalities provide the necessar 
ies for the starting of industries, they will ing th 2 

but will also be helping the industrial b A W 
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48. In the course of an article under this heading, the Vartakamitran, of the f. — 


8 i „ 8th November, observes:—Sir Henry Cotton was 
eee ee of opinion that irrigation works — essential for 
improving agriculture in India, and he suggested the digging of a canal from the 
Ganges up to the region of the Godavari and the Kistna. II this suggestion had 
been adopted, there would have been no famine in India. Instead of this, rail- 
ways were laid for the purpose of preventing famines and these have not proved 
to be very useful in this direction. If, with the money spent for these railways, 
canals had been dug up in the country. it would have been benefited tenfold. 
Besides the fact that traffic through canals will be cheaper, the amount spent for 
their digging would have remained mostly in India. When the railways were 
laid, the major portion of the expenditure went into the hands of foreigners and 
the profits derived therefrom are also going only to the foreigners. The next 
point to be considered about agriculture is that the land assessment is being 
increased often. This is the reason why the agriculturists are disinclined to 
improve their lands. They are afraid that the assessment may be increased the 
moment the land is improved. How can agriculture improve in this country 
under these conditions? Moreover, the agriculturists are not given good educa- 
tion. The efforts made by the Government in thus direction are not sufficient 
and suitable. The landholders themselves are against the agriculturists having 
education, on the ground that they would lose their services if they get educated. 
Every one should understand that unless the capitalists and labourers join together 
in India, agriculture and industry in the country cannot be nee 


49. The Var tatamilran, of the 8th November, regrets that the Bioscope is 

not being used in India as a means of improving 
knowledge, as it is used in other countries, and 
observes :—The methods of education adopted in India are those that have been 
tried and given up as useless in western countries. There is nothing in common 
between the educational methods tliat obtained in the west at the time when the 
educationists in India came here and those that exist there now. As only 
antique methods, unsuitable to the present times, are being followed in this 
country, the industrial knowledge of the westerns is nearly 50 years in advance 
of ours. This fact is known to many of our popular leaders, but though they 
know that the knowledge of the community is diseased, they have not the power 
to apply any remedy to cure it. Those that have this power do not realise the 
existence of the disease. 


If the Bioscope is to be usefully applied in this country|for the purpose of 
improving knowledge, the films used therein should be manufactured here alone, 
so that they can depict our habits, histories and industrial conditions. We would 
invite the attention of our readers to the fact that an Indian has already begun to 
move in this matter. He is Mr. D. G. Phalke, who has been manufacturing films 
for Bioscope under the name of The Hindustan Cinema Films.” He has been 
depicting only Indian scenes. Ifthe richer classes in this country would help 
this gentleman to improve this industry and start factories in different places for 
manufacturing these films, the Indians can surely hope to wipe out the charge of 
ignorance that is levelled against them by the foreigners and to lead happy lives 


Bivscope. 


like them. 


50. The Hindu Nesan, of the 30th a 2 expresses its regret at 

Mr. Montagu having declined the invitation to be 

* Henne present at the Congress this year and thereby lost a 
valuable opportunity of understanding the nature of those that have been opposing 
the Congress League scheme of reforms, and, remarking that the action of 
Mr. Montagu is an insult to the leaders who invited him to be present at their 
National Assembly, dilates upon the necessity of his complying with their request. 
It adds that, as the arrangement of the tour programme of Mr. Montagu lay in 
the hands of the Viceroy, the Indian leaders should have, perhaps, addressed the 
latter on the subject, and observes that it is not too late for them even now to 
make a representation to the Viceroy to so adjust the programme of the Secretary 
of State as to enable him to be present in the Congress for at least a few minutes. 
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‘ 
ressing regret. at the rejection by Mr. Montagu of the Conigreg, 
ee ae at . u correspondent in the Manorama, da 
Mr. Montagu and the Indian 30th November, takes exception to Mr. Montagu’s 
National Congress. a being treated as a parrot in a cage ; thinks that if 
he really wishes to do good to India, he should shake himself off the present shackles, 
accept people's invitations, see and hear their leaders, and attend the Congress; calls 
upon the people not to let slip this opportanity by remaining quiet, as advised 
by our Viceroy ; asks what has become of the pl to release those that were 
interned under the Defence of India Act, whether the answers given regarding 
the two Mahammadan brothers were not sufficiently grave, and what the ubjects 
underlying the answers to the questions in the Madras Legislative Council, regard - 
ing Krishnaswami Sarma of Chingleput, could be ; and hopes that Mr. Montagu 
will make himself familiar with these facts. 


51. A correspondent to the Swadesamitran, of the ist December, reports that 
| orders have been recently issued closing the forest 
A forest grievance in the of Paravamalai in the Vellore taluk for purposes of 
* pasture and, dwelling upon the facilities which the 
agriculturists in the neighbourhood of this forest enjoyed in' not only allowing 
their cattle to graze in it but also utilising the leaves therefrom for purposes of 
manure, implores the Government to cancel this order immediately, as it is bound 
to affect the prospects of cultivation in this region. He adds that, for aught the 
people in the neighbourhood know, there have been no big teak trees in the forest 
for the last 30 years, as is alleged by the Forest officials, who are frequently 
changing and who visit the forest only occasionally. perhaps once a year according 
to their convenience. 


52. The Vartakamitran, of the 8th November, welcomes the export duty 
levied on jute, which was strenuously opposed by 
the European merchants with selfish motives and 
says:—As a result of the levy of this duty, man * mills may be started in 
India, for Indian mill-owners can obtain jute, which ſorms one of the important 
mercantile products of India, at a cheaper rate than foreigners and thus compete 
with the latter in the 1 trade. Moreover, this duty will enable the Indians to 
pay the foreigners, who levy an import duty on articles made of jute so as to 
combat the competition of the Indian mills in their own coin. It is the duty of 
the Government to levy export and import duties, as the case may be, for other 
articles also, so as to help the development of Indian industries. 


53. The Vartakamitran, of the 15ti November, heartily approves of the 


roposal of Mr. Tata to open an Industrial Bank in 

Tata's Industrial Bank. fadia with the sole object of helping the industrial 
advancement of the country and observes:—This bank will remove a great want 
that has been felt in India. If similar banks are started in every Province, they 


will prove very beneficial. It is to be seen how far the Government will help 
these banks. 


54. The Swadesamitran, of the Ist December, is of opinion that the decision 
— Deattt a of the All-India Moslem deputation not to present 
Mr. Sao Patation aud their address to Mr. Montagu, on account of their 


having been told that their deputation could not be 
received by him, unless the reference in their address to the internment of Messrs. 


Muhammad Ali and Shaukat Ali was deleted therefrom, will be received with 
regret by the whole Indian community and adds :—Evidently, the authorities 
have not properly realised the feeling of the Indians generally and the Moslem 
community especially about the internment of the Muhammadan patriots. When 
every one was anxiously expecting that these would be released, at least in 


consideration of their faili ealth and the fact of Mr. Muhammad Ali having 
been elected as the President of the Moslem League this year, there comes the 


disappointing news that the Moslem deputation could ‘not even wait upon 
Mr. Montagu. Though he is here to have a personal knowledge of the reforms, 
is he not the ultimate responsible authority in matters counected with Indian 


Indian trade after the war. 


administration? If, as was suggested by Mr. Prakasam at the Chittoor conference, 


ae KF eS ™ c 
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* 


Mr. Montagu would have a personal talk with Mr. Muhammad Alii, he can easily 
understand the real attitude of this patriot. We have to note with regret that the 
Government of India do not evidently ssem to have gauged woll the probable 
effects of their action in this matter. ae : 
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55. The Vartakamitran, oro 22nil ht ong says :—It is on account of 

1 , . 1, the immense kelp rendered by the Government 

The sugar industry D. in France, Germany and ont övünkkies that the 
merchants there trading in beet-root sugar are able to export the same for a very 
low price. If our Government will render at least a portion of this assistance to 
those manufacturing sugar from sugarcane here, no other sugar can hope to 
compete with Indian sugar. Modern methods of manufacturing sugar should be 
demonstrated to thé people and they should be made to adopt them. An import 
duty should first be levied on sugar, so that there may be no competition from 


+ outside. Pecuniary assistance should also be given to those cultivating sugar and 


especially that type of it which yields the largest quantity of sugar. 


56. The Dravidan, of the pt pon ba ag Nr innumerable schemes 

of reforms embodied in the various proposals sub- 

Mr. N che addresses mitted to him and. the difficulty “that may be 
* a naturally experienced by bim in sifting all these 
proposals and arriving at a definite conclusion about the reforms needed for this 
country, and observes :—Judging of the address of the All-[ndia Home Rule 
League, many statements in it are open to question. First of all the Home 
Rulers say that they are more than 52,000 in number. But who are comprised 
in this figure? How many of them are Brahmans and how many Theosophists ? 
Have they any knowledge of the condition and views of the Indian people and do 
they know what harm would result if, as they pray, Home Rule is granted to 
India? And again what right have they to represent the Indian people 
generally? The statement in their address that the democratic system of gov- 
ernment 1s ‘purely an Aryan system is a wrong one; for the very idea of 
democracy was unknown to India in ancient times. True, panchayats existed in 
olden days. But these concerned themselves with matters connected with caste 


and not administrative affairs. The Home Rulers say that the existence of 


different creeds in India will not have any effect upon the introduction of reforms 
in this country and make much of the union between the Hindu and the Muham- 
madan community. Though the educated among these two communities co- 
operate in the matter of demanding political reforms for the country, strifes do 
occur even now among the ordinary people belonging to both the communities. 
The address says that the argument that the ordinary people are devoid of culture 
is not a just one. But our contention is that this country will be fit for Home 
Rule only when the ordinary people acquire culture and are in a position to 
understand administrative matters. If Home Rule is granted before this, it will be 
only the rule of the educated classes as has often been observed by us. We hope 
Mr. Montagu will understand tlfe real aspirations of the people from these various 
representations and introduce, in consultation with the British public, reforms 
that will be useful to all the people. 


57. The Liva-ul-Islam, of the 29th November, reproduces in part the comments 
of Hindu Nesan, of the 27th idem, about Mr. 
Montagu’s responsibility which are abstracted in 
paragraph 64 of Report No. 48 of 1917. 


i . a 58. The Hindu Nesan, of the 3rd December, 
we Tuberculosis Institute, gives a Tamil version of a communication under this 
* heading appearing in the Hindu of the Ist idem. 


59. The Hindu Nesan, of the 28th November, reproduces from the Variaka- 
miiran of the 12th July, an article on this subject, 
wee in paragraph 74 of Report No. 37 of 
pies 917. | 9 
60. The Hindu Nesan, of the zrd December, reproduces an article on this 
ae 15 subject contributed by a correspondent to the 
The Indian teachers and the Lotopatari, of the 19th November, and abstracted i 
9 eX paragraph 51 of Report No. 47 of 1917. : 


Mr. Montagu’s responsibility. 


The irrigation system in India. 
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3 , ondent to the Dravidam, of the 27th November, reports the 

A non-Brahman meeting at the Trichinopoly rene on 2th idem under 
Uraiyur. the auspices of the f Dravida m, when 
one of the speakers is said to have remarked that the Indians would become fit 
for Home Rule only when they had done away with the caste system and, 
improving their education, acquired @ capacity in administrative matters. 

Another speaker at the same meeting 1s stated to have observed that, tho 

the mania for Home Rule had cropped in Ireland many years back, she has 
not yet acquired that rule, that Mrs. Besant, an Irish lady, hed set on foot a 
similar agitation here and created disunion among a united people, that it was 
foolish on the part of the Indians to listen to the words of a woman and elamour 
for Home Rule, that those Dravidians, who now demand Heme Rule, would not 
think of it even in their dreams if they should only serve in an office almost filled « 
with Brahmans and that the signatures obtamed for the monster petition to be 


presented to Mr. Montagu from ordinary people on falee pleas.could have no value 
whatever. | poe 


62. The Dravidan, of the 27th November, publishes, as reported by a corre- 

; _  spondent, the proceedings of a meeting of Catholic 

A meeting of Catholic Chris- Ghristians at Coimbatore on the 18th idem, 

% — when resolutions are said to have been passed that 

India was not fit for Home Rule either at present or immediately after the war on 

account of the unequal progress of the different communities here, that the 

Catholic Christians should be granted communal representation in the reforms to 

be introduced hereafter and that the scheme of reforms prepared by the Secretary 

of the South Indian Catholic Association in the name of the Indian Catholics 
should be discarded, as they were dangerous and contrary to law. 


63. Adverting to the address T etm by the All-Eudia Home Rule League 
to Mr. Montagu, the Pravidaa, of the 27th Novem- 

The address of the All-India ber, argues from the statement in the address, that 
Home Rule Lengue. the Home Rulers number 52,000, that all the others 
are against the grant of Home Rule and, referring to the question as to why, 
when England was able to govern herself admirably at a time when there was no 
union among ‘her people, India should not be Home Rule now, says :— 
Whatever differences may be found eleewhere, the caste distinction existing here 
cannot be found in any place and the like of the ‘imjustice committed by the 


Brahmans here cannot be seen anywhere. It is only those that have an experience 
of the conditions here that can know this. Others cannot understand it easily. 


64. The Vatdyakalanidki for August 1917 characterises the speech made by His 
e at Excellency the Governor of Madras on the occasion 
ene of the opening ceremony of a free Ayurvedic 
dispensary at Chernttirutti in Malabar, as one which, though apparently quite 
logical, would really affect the progress of the Ayurvedic of treatment 
prejudicially, and observes :— Alll of us are aware that sev resolutions moved 
and interpellations asked in the local Legislative Council with a view to promote 
the Ayurvedic system have been of no avail. The reason for this is only want 
ef sympathy on the part of the authorities in this matter. This is aleo due to the 
absence of representatives who can resolutely fight for their cause till they achieve 
their object even in the face of strong opposition. Though the Ayurvedic 
system receives slight support in Travancore and Cochin, it has not received 
any support from the Government lke the western medical treatment, and 


it is clear from His Excellency the Governor's speech that such a support 

cannot even be expected. It is openly said that the Government are not in a 

position to pee even efforts to improve the present condition of the Ayurvedic 

28 His P. Pmg that the Surgeon-General was the proper authorit7 
examine an 


systematise the Ayurvedic medici t i nsultation 
with him and with the aid of ag who ace shee aoe 2 


a hy ed d chemists, recommended 
by him, the Ayurvedic Vaidyasala to be started at Cheruttirutti’ might be utilised 
as a research ‘institute. We do not think that this by itself will facilitate the 
promotion of the Ayurvedic system. Of course, it is necessary to afford facilities 

or research in an Ayurvedic Vaidyasala; but it is not necessary therefor that 


the Surgeon-Genèral should suggest à scheme for it and that doctors recommended 
by him should be appeinted as chemical experts. Non-official gentlemen: will ‘net 
be found wanting among the Indians, ‘who are capable scientists like the Zurgeen- 
General. store we would urge that the best thing to do will be te select, on 
the recommendation of such Indian gentlemen or the members of the Keratiya 

Ayurveda Bamiajam. the fohnders of the Vaidyasala, competent scientists who wil 
suit our requirements and conveniences and-carry on the work without expecting 
any support from the Government. Further, we have to oonelude from various 
reasons that the present Surgeon-General, Mr. CampbeH-Banneérman, has no 
sympathy whatever for the Ayurvedic system, and in when ‘the ‘Government 
have openly deciared that they can render no pecumiary aii te the institution, 

we need not seek fer recommendation of officials like the Surgeon-General. 

65. The Jano;akari ior W and October 1917 writes: Now that Japan, 

a f which has come up onty recently; is floeding the 

The industrial development of Indian market with der oods, it ‘is quite * 
India. : | that the Indian artisans should like to improve their 
condition also and it is then necessary that proper means should be devised for 
improving the ancient industries of the country. 1'be development of these 
industries is now impeded by many obstacles, one of which is foreign competition. 
The indigo oultivation suffered much on account of the import of foreign chemical 
dyes. Bat it is new improving on account of the stoppage of the foreign dyes in 
consequence of the war. But it is believed that this industry will suffer again 
after the close of the war by the import of foreign ciremical dyes. Industries newly 
started in India are not in a position te compete with foreign articles. This is 
because the foreigners have he ad vantage ef greater capacity, adequate funds and 
the e of trade. But there are many impediments in the way of improving 
the industries in this country. First of all it is found diffieult to get the capital 
required to start an industry. ‘hough a large number of workmen are available, 
they have not nruch of industrial experience. The statistics about the export and 
import trade show that raw products are exported from here in large quantities 
and received back as manufactured articles as there are not the required facilities 
in India to convert them into manufactured articles. So industries should be 
promoted here only with the help of the Government. The co-operation of 
the Government is necessary to ereate confidence in the minds of fhe richer 
classes in India fer investing their money in industrial concerns. As the articles 
turned out by the Indian industrial concerns cannot have inthe beginning the same 
finish as the foreign ones, the people naturally go in for the latter. So the Govern- 
ment themselves should, in the beginning, purchase the Indian articles and enable 
the Indian capitalists to make a profit and this should be done until the Indian 
manufactured articles are in a position to compete with foreign ones. The Govern- 


ment. in countries like India, which have made no progress industrially should 


establish model factories for every industry and teach it to the people and also 
ere them clear information about the probable cost of articles, the price at which 
ey can be sold and the profit likely to be realised thereby. It is only when the 
Government ‘take the initiative that the people will have confidence in these 
concerns and take to them. Such a system has borne good fruit in Japan and 
the adoption of a similar procedure in India would doubtless lead.to much benefit. 
There is ne doubt that, if Indian coolies are given good industrial N they 
would turn out to be good mechanics. For the promotion of industries in India a 
sufficient number of industrial schools should also be established in each province 
and there should be representatives in foreign lands to watch the interest of 
Indian trade. . | 
66. The Hinitu Nesan, of the =e November, * 2 contribution trom 9 
: . „  worrespondent under this heading, in which the 
“ Keligage Dhermen. writer d elle upon the e ways in which 
society has degenerated in this age and observes :—The price of metals like gold 
and silver has now gone up too high to be purchased easily, and the Government 
have also prohibited the melting of gold. We have read in history that Muham- 
mad Biu 'Toghidk issued paper money and, in the same manner, the Government 
ves announced. that 1 ‘rupee currency notes will be issued from the 


have them 
Ist December 1917, as all the silver available here is required in the theatres of 
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rther, if copper coins are not available, coins made of iron, feather or 
hair . be in rodubed as is the case in some countries. It. is a matter known to 
the merchants that the customs duties are gradunlly increasing aud thereby they 
are put to much expense. It is in this way that all the wealth of India has been 
taken away to other countries, and she has been reduced to this poor condition. 
In his Convocation Address delivered to the new graduates of the Madras Univer- 
sity, His Excellency the Governor of French India observed that it is on account 
of the internal strife omens the ancient kings in India that other nations such as 
the French, the English, the Portuguese and the Dutch were able to get into this 
country. All those were no doubt stupid enough to ampoverish the whole of 
India. A repetition of this may be avoided and the country made tq prosper if, 
at least now, the Congress League scheme of reforms is adopted and India ruled 
as she. was in olden days. | 


67. The Dravidan, of the 3rd December, reproduces in Tamil the proceedings 
CE SRG of a conference held at Madras on the 2nd idem 
Adi Dravida Conference. under the auspices of the Adi Dravida Jana Sabha 
(Kolar branch) which are published in the Justice of the same date, and comments 
on them in the following strain:—The fact that the resolution moved at this 
meeting protesting against Home Rule was passed with unanimous acclamation, 
indicates that the large number of persons who had assembled there in thousands 
were not in favour of the immediate grant of Home Rule. -The existing caste 
system impedes our progress and the development of a fraternal feeling among 
us. There is no doubt whatever that one cannot speak of an Indian nation until 
the people completely root out this unjust system of caste distinctions. Again, 
one of the resolutions passed at this meeting protested against some who, saying 
that they have come forward to uplift the depressed classes, have begun to make 
others believe that these classes are not against Home Rule. If such an attempt 
had been made, it is a gross mistake, for it is an open fact that the Adi Dravidas, 
who have all along been kept under subjection and crushed by the Brahmans 
would never like the grant of Home Rule as demanded by these Brahmans. So 
it is a very desirable thing that a separate resolution was moved on this subject. 


68. A correspondent, writing from Trichinopoly to the Dravidan, of the 
Teichinovoly District Conf 28th November, reports that at the Trichinopoly 
monopol ENN Oontsrends District Conference which was held at the place on 
the 23rd idem, resolutions were passed supporting the Congress League scheme 
of reforms and condemning the attitude of the Madras Mail towards the Indian 
aspirations. * 


69. The Lokopakari and the Prapanchamitran, of the 3rd and ath December, 


The G t Cimchon, respectively, reproduce the substance of the com- 
e, vernment Oinchona ments of the Swadesamitran of the 19th November 


on this subject. abstracted in paragraph 43 of 
Report No. 47 of 1917. 


the 3rd December, quotes from the scheme of reform 


70. The Hindu Nesan, of 


1 : published in the Last and West by Mr. K. C. Ro 
3 * maren 4 N We understand this gentleman is in 
| elbi the 
oe, Wot ‘the Indien public will ee 


( blic will never approve of them, in spite of the 
clever wording of the scheme in such a manner as to make it appear that the 
non-official majority is maintained in the administration. 


71. In the course of a leaderette under this heading, the Hindu Nesan, of the 
Student citisenship, ; st December, gives the substance of the address 

} delivered by Mr. G. S. Arundale at the Students 
Convention, Bombay, which appears in extenso in New India of the 30th 
November, and observes :—Students reading in schools and taking degrees with 
the object of widening their knowledge and becoming good citizens cannot always 
remain as students. They will have to be a citizen at least one day of their lives. 
So the main features of citizenship should be present in a student and this is 
sent | if he acquires Le from his youth. It is only if a ce has good 
: moves in a go lati 16 ¢ 
make a name as a good cifiten, segpeianon eren Rin yore font ip, gan oe 15 
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72. A correspondent to the Hindu Nesun, of the Ist December, attributes the 

| many thefts that have been committed in Mylapore 
The Madras e within the last one week to the numerous sluggards 
who abound in the city, having no settled avocation, and, observing that these 


4urn out only to be hardened criminals after they are once booked and sent to 


prison, suggests that, both in their own interests and in those of the public, the 
Government should direct the Police to catch hold of any sluggard, having no 
avocation, and give him hard work of some kind or other, demonstrating to him 
thereby the: value of manual labour. The correspondent adds that he wants this 
work to be entrusted to the Police, as they can easily identify these sluggards and 
as, again, the sluggard may not easily obey the orders of a private individual. 


73. The Dravidan, of the 1st December, writes: —It is only when a country 


has attained great progress industrially that it can 


Japan and her teachings to be said to be advanced. What, then, are we to say 
india. of those who, ignoring the condition of industries 
in this country, dabble in politics ? What benefit can they confer on this country ? 
India has, for centuries, been a ground of spoliation for many countries. Even 
now, when India is alleged to have progressed, she is robbed by many. The 
present situation can be compared to many robbers carrying away the wealth of 
a man before his very eyes when he is immersed in the pleasure of intoxication. 
Why it can be compared even to their depriving him of what he had kept safe in 
his cloth. It is the present time, when European articles are not coming here, 
that is the best opportunity for us to develop our industries. Finding that we are 
not moving in this matter, Japan is stuffing our market with their half finished 
goods and rob us of our money. If we continue in this condition, it will only 
help Japan to prosper at our cost. So we. hope the people of this country should 
lose no time in taking active steps to improve their industries. 


74. Referring to the action of the Lahore Municipality in opening bazaars 
for selling salt, wheat and fuel to the people, in 
order to relieve the hardships suffered by them on 
account of the inordinate rise in the price of these articles, the Lokopakart, of the 
3rd December, says: — There are none to enquire about the high prices at which 
articles are sold in Madras. The dealers are, with a view to make a good profit, 
raising the prices of articles as they like. It appears fhat His Excellency the 
Governor went to the kottawal bazaar last month. His visit does not seem to 
have led to any good results. 


The Prapanchamitran, of the 4th December, reproduces the above. 


Rise in the price of articles. 


75. The Swadesamitran, of the 3rd December, repruduces in Tamil tle purport 

of the speech delivered by Mr. Eardley Norton in 

a Eardley Norton at Tinne- the recent non-Brahman Conference held in Tinne- 
bi acm velly, as it appears in the Hindu of the same date. 


76. The Swadesamitran, of the 3rd December, refers to the numerous 
ä deputations that have till now presented addresses 
1 * 2 and Home Rule to Mr. Montagu and observes :—We can confidently 
ae aie | assert that the Secretary of State and the Viceroy 
have understood the aspirations of the Indians well from these addresses and the 
interviews they have had with a number of leaders. No doubt the self-imposed 
silence of both the gentlemen conducting the enquiry is a matter for regret, as 
also their inability to move with the people freely and understand from personal 
experience their attitude and the political condition of the country. But, in spite 
of all these disadvantages, they are making all possible endeavours to ascertain 
matters and we will therefore point out that the stronger our efforts to acquire 
Home Rule the greater will be the benefit we will derive. There are sufficient 
indications for us to presume that not only Mr. Montagu, but even the British 
Cabinet and the Parliament want to introduce some substantial reforms and it 
therefore behoves us to put forward in unhesitating terms our prayer for the 
adoption of the Congress league scheme of reforms. 
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nn he Lokopakari, of the 8rd December, traces the ‘political progress of 
sie W i India from the beginning of Ke Congress to the 
zed Dec. 1917. The condition of India. announcement by the British Ministers, that the 
policy of the British Government is to grant Home Rule to India and, referring 
to the various parties that have sprung up among the Indians now, as an outcome 
of the evil advice of some Anglo-Indians, and that claim independent privileges 
for each, hopes that Mr. Montagu, who is fully aware of the loyalty of the Indians 
as well as the attitude of the Anglo-Indians, will recommend to the Parliament 
that only such reforms should be introduced in India as will enable India to have 
Rule. ' 
PraPaNcHAMITRAY, . rapanchamitran, of the 4th December, also publishes the above article. 


1617. 

poe . 78. In its leader under this heading, the Andhrapatrika, of the 28th Novem- 
asth Nov. 1917. The Mail and the dumb masses. ber, contains a refutation full of satire of the 
2 suggestions of the Madras Mail regarding the 
administration of India. The leader concludes as follows If the present system 
of administration should continue for ever the authority of the followers of the 
Madras Mail will be perpetuated. The Mail und its party wish neither the wel- 
fare of the country nor that of the Empire. Their main object is to look to their 
own interest. We exhort the Indians to do the duty they owe to England and to 

their motherland till they reach their goal. 


ANDERAPATEIEA, 79. The Andhrapatrika, of the 28th November, says:—Our opponents say 
* ag that if self:government be granted to India, 
mistakes will be committed. Mr. Gandhi says that 
the main principle of self-government is the possession of the privilege to commit 
mistakes and rectify them. . The Mail has admitted that even England made 
such mistakes before the war. But the Dfai will not apply to England the test 
which it applies to India and say that England is unfit for self-government. 


80. The Calcutta correspondent to the Asdhrapatrika, of the 29th November, 


says:—Though the endeavours of Mr. Curtis 

The reform scheme of Mr. suoceeded with some innocent gentlemen, it may, 

Carts. on the whole, be said that he failed. Strong rumours 

are current that Mr. Surendranath Banerji also has fallen into the snares of Mr. 
Curtis. It appears that he wrote to Mr. Anandachaudra Rao of Dacca aski 

him to approve of the scheme of Mr. Curtis. It is here stated that Mr. . 

ranath Basu is at the bottom of that scheme. Alas? ‘To what a flight our 


leaders have reduced themseles! Sir Rabindranath Tagore and some others have 


to be commended for telling Mr. Curtis that they could not approve of the 


scheme. The remark of the Indian Daily News that, while the words of Mrs. 
Besant are easily understood, only dewoniac brains can understand Mr. Curtis, 
shows that even Anglo-Indian papers do not commend his methods. 


81. In reviewing in its leader the work of the Hon’ble Mr. Ramchandra 


; Rao’s work on the development of Indi lity 

eee Py the Andhrapatrika, of the 20th November, makes 
the following remarks England alone bears the whole burden of the Empire. 
The English Parliament holds itself responsible for the affairs of the whole Empire. 


So the Empire is growing less efficient wba | day. Mr. O’Conner said :—‘‘ The 


affairs of Scotland are not decided by the people of that country who know the condi- 


tions of the country well. They are decided by thei norant people of E land, 
Ireland and Wales. This apple to all parts. 7 In the same way are Irish affaire 


settled by the ignorant f ople. The affairs of Wales are settled by the 
ignorant people of England and Scotland.” As stated by Mr. Ramachandra Rao 
there is only one safeguard to ) 


„ 18 | d Government. The Government should be res- 
onsible'to the people. After the Parliament 2 its hands of local affairs, it will 
ave time enough to consider Imperial questions carefully. The administration of 
India should be taken from the control of the Parliament and the Indians should 
be made to bear the responsibility of the administrntion. oe, then will India 


progress rapidly and the Empire become efficient. What the Congress scheme of 


reforms wants is the establishment of responsible government. Those who 


Fitness for self-government. 
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reproach the Home Rulers without understanding this are devoid of the power of 
deep thinking. The leader then quotes the opinions of statesmen on self-govern- 
ment for India and concludes with a prayer that the Congress reforms may be 
granted as a first step towards it. | 


In reviewing, in its leader, the Hon’ble Rao Bahadur Ramachandra 
Rao’s Book on the development of Indian Polity, 
. the Andhrapatrika, of the 30th November, says: 
It is necessary to increase the powers of the people in order that responsible 
(Jovernment may be established. The authority of the bureaucracy should be 
reduced. ‘Till now, the members of the Indian Civil Service are not responsible 
to the people for their administration. Though they are responsible to the 
Parliament, that responsibility is only nominal. The bureaucracy has been 
ruling India arbitrarily for a hundred and fifty years. Sir John Shore said 
that so long as the Government was outside the country, there would necessarily 
be the rule by the bureaucracy. There is much truth in his words. A responsi- 
ble Government should always have its seat within the country. . . The 
people thought they could obtain their salvation by their own endeavours. The 
members of the bureaucracy did not agree to this. They have brought up the 


Indian polity. 


ANDMRAPATRIKA, 
80th Nov. 1917. 


Indians and yet deem them to be children. The people say that their childhood 


passed away long ago. This is the reason of the clash between the bureaucracy 
and the people. The bureaucracy is not inclined to hand over its authority to 
the people. It is this disinclination that is the cause of the vehement speech of 
Sir Michael O' Dwyer in the Imperial Legislative Council. The two chief defects 
of Indian administration are the absence of authority in the people and the 
centralization of all authority at one place. It should therefore be understood 
that the main points at issue in the present contention is the decentralisation of 

wer, and the change of a bureaucratic goyernment into a self-government. 
he Legislative Councils have turned out to be debating societies. What the 

ople want is real self-governing authority and not mere influence as stated by 
ir S. P. Sinha, The Government should be responsible to self-governing 
institutions. Lord Palmerston said long ago that the Parliament did not 
take any interest in the affairs of India. It is supremely necessary that the 
India Council, which has been acting arbitrarily, should be abolished, and the 
salary of the Secretary of State, should be made a charge to be borne by the 
Parliament. 


Reviewing in its editorial 1 the Hon'ble Mr. 1 Rao’s 
; book on the development of Indian ity, the 
Ane PAY: Andhrapairika, of the Ist December, 1 
soon as the Parliament relinquishes its control over India, the Government of 
India should be made responsible to the people. From Mr. Curtis's scheme it 
appears that the Government of India is not in need of reform. If the India 
Council is not abolished and the Government of India changed into a responsible 
Government, the bureaucracy in India will grow stronger and be an obstacle to 
progress. ‘The centralised system of Government that was found necessary in 
the days of the Sepoy Mutiny is not now needed. . . The Hon’ble Mr. Rama- 
chandra Rao has in his book fully sympathised with the question of the 
reconstitution of provinces. In order that the Provincial Governments may be 
responsible to the people, the Executive Councils should be placed under the 
control of the Legislative Councils and the representatives of the people should 
be E the power to administer the finances. From a perusal of the book 
under review, it will be plain that there is nothing revolutionary in the Congress 
scheme. The reforms therein demanded have been from time to time proposed 
oy lish and Indian politicians. While the Americans have deemed the people 
of the Philippines, who were man-killers and were backward in civilization, fit 
for complete self-government, it does not mean wishing well of the country to 
say that the Indians who have an ancient civilization, and who have been trained 
under the British rule for a hundred and fifty years, are unfit to bear even the 
preliminary responsibilities in seli-government. 


82. In commenting on the address presented by the Zamindar Association, 
Selfero Maszaffarnagar, to Mr. Montagu, the ea 
lgorerament. of the 2h November, writes :—T'he Zamindars are 
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in full agreement with the Congress reforms. When even the zemindars arg 

expressing a desire for self-government, 3s it possible to delay the granting of it? 

The Andhraprakasika, of the 24th November, says :—Only a few who had 

8 fallen into the snares of Mrs Besant, want swaray 

Self-government. immediately. Thousands of schemes are now set 

on foot, which differ largely from one another. It remains to be seen how 
Mr. Montagu is going to view them. 


The Andhrapatrika, of 3rd December, says:—It may be stated that self. 
government and the division of the country on a 
language basis are the political ideals of the 
Andhras. . . As stated by Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao, the grant of self-govern- 
ment to India is required not only to allay the agitating public but also to make 
the Empire stable. . In the opinion of Mr. Madhava Rao, the policy now 
followed by Mr. Montagu is not very useful. He thinks that Mr. Montagu will 
do well to proclaim that he has decided to grant Home Rule to this country, and 
to ask the people to let him know what kind of Home Rule they require, which 
will be suited to the conditions of this country. Under the R poliey, 
occasion is afforded for useless schemes being brought forward and for some 
people behaving in violation of the national aims. Mr. Madhava Rao writes that 
at least now Mr. Montagu will do well to declare his intention to give the people 
control over the finances and place the Executive Councils under the Legislative 
Councils. . . If this scheme be adopted, Mr. Madhava Rao thinks it will be 
possible to give complete self-government to India in the course of fifteen years. 
Mr. Madhava Rao is a responsible leader and bis words cannot be discarded. 


Mr. Madhava Rao plainly suggests that the country should be divided into 
provinces on a language basis. 


83. The Andhraprakasika, of the 24th November, says:—Certain Brahman 

name bearers venture to say in their lectures that 

waives. if Sudrag, hear vedas, molten lead should be poured 

into their ears, that if they retain them in their hearts, their hearts should be torn, | 
that, if they recite, their tongues should be removed, that Sudras should be treated 

as cremation grounds, that the face of a Sudra should not be seen, and so on. 

Though such mean expressions are not to be found in the vedas, they rely on the 

latter day puranas. Do not such lectures, which incite race hatred, come under 

section 151-A cf the Criminal Procedure Code? We pray that some non- 
Brahman member of the Legislative Council will ask the Government if the 

intend taking any action in regard to the speeches, exciting race hatred, made by 

certain Brahmans at the Kollur village, on the 5th, 6th and 7th of this month. 


84. Referring with approval to the message of Mr. Prithwisa Chandra Rai, 
* 1 the Andhraprakanka, of the 26th November, exhorts 
Ch e message of Mr. Prithwisa the non-Brahmans and the Muhammadans who are 
andra Rai. 
advocates of the Congress League scheme to bestow 
their attention on the aforesaid message. 


85. Under this heading, a correspondent to the Andhraratrika, of the 30th 
„ November, writes with reference to the non-Brahman 
3 Leaders’ conference at Bezwada:—Is this confer- 
1 8 ence really a conference of the leaders of the people? 

Why did officials attend it? Why did the Sub-M agistrate of Ellore, the District 
Munsif of Gudivada, etc , go to it? What doubt can there be to call it au“ official 
conference.” The world knows how far it is proper to call a conference of the 


officials a conference of the leaders of the people. 
86. Referring to the order of the Government as to how the old coins 
ad ete discovered in the Nellore district should be disposed 


in off, the <Andhrapatrika, of the 30th November, 
remarks :—The decision of the Government is a source of pain tous. To melt 


these uncommon coins will destroy many sources of history. The Andhras should 
request the Government to preserve the coins in the Madras Museum. 
87. A correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 80th November, reports the 


| President of the first anniversary meeting of the 
ae — Rule Bezwada Home Rule : 1 — 3 


We have not subjected the Panchamas to greater 


Self-government. 


Al od IN 


suffering than that to which the Americans and the Europeans subjected the 
Congoese and the Negros. Our Aryans did not wipe out of existence any race. 
Receiving education at the hands of the Missionaries is the root cause of our abject 
condition. If we resort to national education, the Missionaries will lose their 
influence. 

The correspondent reports another speaker to have said :—Germany is waging 
this war to bring India’s trade under her control. If we are given self-govern- 
ment and the Arms Act is repealed, we will become valiant and be a source of 
help to the British Empire. It will be in the interests of the British Empire to 
graut self-government to India. Without that we are helpless and Japan will one 
day devour us. This question has been engaging the attention of the British 
Ministers. The schemes ot Doctor Nayar and Mr. Chettiyar and those of Bikkavolu, 
Pulivendla and Bezwada are useless. If one department is to be entrusted to 
us and our ability tested, it will not be easy for us to show any progress. 


88. A correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 1st December, says that at 
the Nowpada Junction Railway station in the 
Ganjim district, a Salt Assistant Inspector fell foul 
with two Muhammadans for not standing and salaaming him, and remarks :—We 
are at a loss to know how the failure of the Muhammadans to salaam him is a 
violation of the self-respect of gentlemen who come to India like birds of passage, 
make money, go back to their country and live like nabobs. 


In an article under this heading, the Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 4th 
The An December, writes:—This community has extra- 
glo-Indians. : : f : 

5 ordinary energy. There is also extraordinary unity 
2 them. Sir Michael O’Dwyer made an irresponsible speech in the Imperial 
Legislative Council and was severely reprehended for the same. Notwithstanding 
the censure, he is still continuing his high-handed ways. The whole Auglo- 
Indian world is supporting him. fi only our people had the same measure of 
unity in fighting for constitutional rights as the Anglo-Indians display in 
their autocratic methods, much good is sure to result. But we lack this quality. 
We are adepts in picking quarrels among ourselves by cultivating caste and 
religious hatred and trying to cut one another’s throats. This is the main cause 
of our degraded condition. Although we are thirty crores in number, various 
nations invaded our country with only some few thousands of troops and set the 
people against one another, conquered our territories and deprived us of.our 
women, gold and lands. Our people have yet to realise that all this is due to 
our internal feuds. This is most deplorable. We should do well to take a lesson 
from Anglo-Indian unity at least and {give up our feuds. We ought to acquire 
an impartial frame of mind. We ought also to weigh the words of those who are 


seeking to make us quarrel against each other. This is what we pray of our 
compatriots in this connection. 


89. The Andhrapatrika, of the lst December, says under this heading :—The 

Self-respect Government have rejected the address of the All- 

' India Moslem League prepared for presentation to 

the Secretary of State fur the reason that the League has refused to remove the 

portion about internments. ‘I'he action of the Government does not appear to be 

proper. Our Muhammadan brethren have done well in maintaining their self- 

respect. It is not in keeping with the new angle of vision that the Secretary of 
State should refuse to hear the grievances which are agitating the people. 


90. The Kistnapatrika, of the Ist December, says: — The British Parliament 
will surely grant some independent powers to the 
+ wear Governments, for even the Anglo- Indians 
have expressed their approval of them and are agitating for their grant. But 
the people fear that the reforms that are to be granted may almost end with these. 
They will never agree to the giving of larger powers to Provincial Governments 
without giving the people independence. If, unfortunately, such a thing takes 
Place, the provincial authorities will grow more arbitrary and the administration 

become more unbearable. Under the present system there is at least the 
ope that the wrongs done by the provincial authorities will be reetified by 
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overnment of India. If arbitrary authority should be prevented from 
srs intolerable, the officers should fear the people under them or the 
Government of India above them. If, without arranging for fear from below, the 
fear from above is removed, the Government will ‘surely tend to be a source of 
annoyance to the people. 80 also the Government of India has no real 
independence It is under the Secretary of State. If, without giving independence 
to the people, the Government of India 1s removed from the control of the British 
Parliament, that Government would: grow more arbitrary, annoying and 
unendurable. Either the British Parliament or the people of India should be 
responsible for the Government of India. If the bureaucracy is made responsible 
to none, there can be no worse Government than that. The abatement of the 
authority of the Parliament over this country should be in proportion to the 
independent authority given to the people of this country. Mr. Montagu himself 
has given expression to this principle in regard to Mesopotamian affair. . It is an 
illusion to suppose that the Indians will be given complete independent authority 
immediately. The British will not agree to give it. Our countrymen also will 
not agree to such a grant. But some independence cannot but be given at once, 
If that is not granted, it will not be possible to guess the extent of the calamity 
that will overtake India. The rulers as well as the people kuow it. . . Is 
there room for both the bureaucracy and the people to bear equal responsibilit 
for the administration of the country. Lord Minto once said that two swo 
cannot enter into one sheath. . . Full independence to the people is out of 
question: Quasi-independence is meaningless. At least the Governments of the 
Provinces may be handed over to the people immediately. After some time, the 
Government of India also may be completely made over to the people. We do not 
see more than two steps to compute self-government. It is unfair not to give the 
ple full authority in internal matters at least in the advanced provinces. . . 
he members of the Legislative Councils must be all elected. The Governor 
alone should be an officer sent from England. He should appoint as his 
Prime Minister one who has been elected by the members of the Legislative 
Council. That Prime Minister should be empowered to choose seven other 
ministers to assist him. The British Governor and the eight Indian ministers 
should, subject to the authority of the Legislative Council, administer the Province. 
The Bengal Zamindars’ Association have indicated this system plainly. The 
system of making the people responsible for some departments and the bureav- 
cracy for the rest, which is found in the scheme of Mr. Curtis, is most undesirable. 
It is like putting two swords in one sheath. The Coimbatore and the Puli- 
vendla schemes contemplate such an unwelcome change. The Indians 
have lost the virtue of bold thinking and are feeble-hearted in asking for 
teforms. They should, with candour and with heart and soul, ask for a complete 
transfer of the Provincial Governments to them. There should be no compromise 
in the matter of Provincial Governments. Asa sign of British suzerainty, only 
the Governors should be British. The ministers should be the representatives of 
the people. They must be subject to the members of the Legislative Councils. 
All classes should have equal powers of election. This scheme alone is reasonable, 
auspicious, desirable, possible and necessary, and it should be carried out. 


91. The Kistnapalrika, of the lst December, says.—The Pulivendla non- 


> ia Brahman Conference has been a discredit to the 
. . 2 eee non Cuddapah district that should be removed. Being 


influenced by the intrigues of some Anglo-Indians 
who say that the country does not require swaraj, some of our countrymen are 


obstructing the progress of the country. It should be proclaimed aloud that the 
country is very anxious to get swarajy. We have no doubt that the meeting that 


is to be held under the presidentship of Diwan Bahadur Kesava Pillai will be 
crowned with success. 


92. A correspondent to the Xistnapairiha, of the let December, says under this 
The hardships of-the zamin- heading :—It is not possible to describe the 


difficulties of the ryote in zamin villages. Three 


4 fourths of the inhabitants of these villages are 
starving without food. But the zamindars every day feed their dogs with milk, 


dari ryots. 
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bread and flesh. From this it is plain how humane the zamindars are. Is it to 
fill their coffers that the zamindars collect taxes from the ryots? Are these taxes 
intended to enable them to enjoy pleasures? . . . Is the peshkash increased 
whenever our taxes are —— ? When it is not, why should the taxes be 
raised? Unless we gequest the Government to fix the assessment for ever and 
to see that a part of the revenue is spent on education, sanitation, and the 
improvement of agriculture, we cannot have any salvation. If we keep quiet fur 
fear that the zamindars may grow angry, we and our posterity will have to fall 
victims to their arbitrary rule. I urge the zamin ryots to awake, agitate and 
make representations to the Secretary of State. 


93. The Aitakarini, of the 25th November, says:—How can peace be 

ms F maintained in the country withoat the Muham- 

* — ala madans interned being released and the orders 
against Mr. Tilak, etc., being revoked? We, therefore, pray that the Govern- 
ment will cancel their repressive orders and thus carry out their intention to 
establish peace in the country. : 


94. The Desamata, of the 28th November, refers io the utterances of Lord 
Ronaldshay about the reasons that led the Govern- 
ment to put the Defence of India Act into force in 
Bengal and remarks :—It is to be regretted that the 
Government in this country do not see the existence of the opinion of the people 
which is more important than the opinions of their subordinates and of the 
Police, on which they solely depend, and that where they see its existence, they 
do not try to know what it is. 


95. The Andhraprakasika, of the 28th November, contains some correspond- 
1 ence to the effect that the organisers of the Godavari 
The Godavari District Con- istrict Conference invited delegates from all classes, 
n. but that they intimated at the last moment by 
notices that ouly those who approved of the Congress League scheme could attend 
the conference as delegates and not others. Many non-Brahmans who came to 
attend the conference as delegates had to return home without doing so. The 
correspondents refer to this: as being due to a clique among the Brahmans, and 
one of them doubts if the country will be better off under self. government than 
under the British rule. , 


Lord Ronaldshay and public 
opinion. 


96. A correspondent to the Andhraprakasika, of the 28th November, reports An 


n the President of the Guutũr District Conference to 
have said thus in his preliminary speech :— All the 
communities have a share in the administration of the country. The number of 
arbitrary officers who place faith in their sutordinates has increased. Curruption 
has prevailed. No one hears the grievances of the people. The bureaucracy 
should go and the people should have freedom. It is essential to have a respon- 
sible Government. The Congress League reforms are the only means to this. 


97. Referring to the remarks of New India, attributing motives to the Dra- 

2 vidian Association which invited Sir Alexander 

N mete and the Dravidian Cardew to preside at the entertainment given to 

ee the new non-Brahman graduates, the Andhrapraka- 

sika, of the 28th November, remarks :—It is not in keeping with journalistic 

ropriety to praise tliose who fallin with its views and vilify others, and to 
indulge in for groundless. surmises and improper interpretations. 


98. The Andhrapatrika, of the 4th December, gives in Telugu the purport of 
Mr. Eardley Norton’s speech at the Tinnevelly non- 


Brahman Conference which appears on page 5 of 
New India of the 8rd December 1917. 


99. The Axdhrapairika, of the 4th December, says under this heading :— 

er As stated by Sir Alexander Cardew at the meeting 
9 of the Dravidian Association, the British Govern- 
ment have given equal opportunities to all classes of people. In the matter of 
conferring appointments, even partiality has been shown to non-Brahmans. We 
are at a loss to know why the Brahmans are to blame when the wealthy non- 


Brahmans fail to use such an opportunity. | 
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The Sadhvt, of the 30th Noveraber, writes: — There is a movement in 
* i Dharwar (Bombay Presidency) touching the 
8 * 1 n Province for the 
rese-speaki tion of India. a anarese districts in British 
8 5 ro aes opt to Mysore and the task of imppving them entrusted 
to His Highness the Maharaja, not only will the Kanarese language develop 
greatly, but Mysore will then find it possible also to create a Kannada 
University. i 

Referring to the same subject, the Mysore Star, of the 2nd December, 
observes:— We learn that a resolution passed at a meeting under the presidency 
of Rao Bahadur V. B. Josbi at Dharwar to the effect that the Kanarese districts 
of Bombay, Madras and Coorg should be formed into a separate Province with a 
Legislative and an Executive Council, ete., of its own, has been submitted to the 
Secretary of State. The formation of Provinces on the language basis is amon 
the important political questions of the day. In the event of the question being 
considered in relation to the other parts of the country, it should, by no means, be 


overlooked in regard to the Kanarese-speaking population. The proposal is alike 
advantageous to the people concerned and to the administrators. | 


A Kannada Province. 


101. In an article under the heading The Dawn of India’s Fortune“, the 


Loree? Vokalikara Patrike, of the 5th December, refers to 

Mr. Montage's want. the. addresses presented to Mr. Montagu, and remarks 

that it is to be hoped that any scheme of reforms which Mr. Montagu might 
decide upon will tend to sink the class differences which are such a prominent 
feature of the political situation at present. 


The Mahovikatadutan, of the Ist December, has a comic leader in which 


it makes fun of a number of big men waiting in 
The depatations to Mr. Montagu. deputation upon Mr. Montagu and demanding 
larger powers, while the majority of the Indians are leading most unhappy lives, 


on account of their poverty and the. pressure of the numerous taxes imposed from 
time to time. 


102. In a lengthy leading article referring to Home Rule activities and the 


Non-Brahman opposition thereto, the Sam 

B — Brahmans and non- Ah⁰u⁰ν,ỹdu, of the 6th December, writes ~The 

„** Brahmans live a holy life of renunciation. They 
never deserve to be victims at the sacrifices undertaken by the non-Brabmans. 
If any among the non-Brahmans should seek to victimise them, they will be sure 
to reap the fruit of theirdeeds. It is not possible that all non-Brahmans will listen 
to these (anti-Brahman) advocates and join in the work of sacrificing the Brahmans. 
We are under the British Government. If any such attempts are made, they will 
be sure to be checked. If, perchance, the British Government and non-Brahmans 
should combine to victimise the Brahmans, then the latter will consider what 
they should do. It is surprising to see some of the non-Brahmans, unable to 
realise the situation, are trying to fordo the Brahmans. It is still more surpris- 
ing to see the Brahmans quite indifferent inthe matter. These storms of Brahman 
hatred do arise from time to time. Some of the personages, like those referred to 
above, think themselves all-powerful and take upon themselves the task of wiping 
out the Brahmans. Two hands must meet for a clap. Tet them do what they 


like. Let us remain indifferent. Many Brahmans are thus indifferent, because 
they think the other party will give up its campaign of its own accord in disgust. 
Let, all the appointments in the public service go to the non Brahmans. Let us 
eke out our livelihood by means of agriculture, trade and industries. Hitherto 
we had only one string to our bow, namely, the public service. If that should be 
difficult to obtain in future, let us have three more strings to it, namely, agricul- 
ture, trade and industries. Let us try to live wherever we can without being 
subject to hatred by the non-Brahmans. 


The resolution of the Brahmans to be 
content to please the non-Brahmans and to live a life of calmness and renunciation 


goes to show that their extraordinary patience will bring its reward and prevent 
their coming to gnief. It is hardly becoming to the non-Brahmans to indulge in 
caste and religious hatred. The Br n is a pauper, a mendicant. He is 
‘content to have less than he deserves. It therefore behoves all theee who hate 
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the Brahmans to consider whether they are right to do so. If they refuse to con- 
sider this point, the Brahmans will be content to think that as men sow so will 1 
they reap. The Brahmans have nothing to fear. Let Mr. Basavayya and others 0 ii 

do what they like. Let us try to do a good turn to those who would do us harm, | 
or at least refrain from doing them harm in return. | 1 


The Sampad Abhyudaya, in its issue, of the 7th December, in another article, SamPap . | 
says:—A big English gentleman writing to the Evening Standard, a European Amareneta, | I i] 
paper, stating that he has lived in India for sixteen years, proceeds to observe thut 7h Deo. 1917. 1 
the Brahmans are predominant in this country, and that their power will not a 


diminish, unless all other communities also become educated. It is writings of ae pe 
this kind that are chiefly responsible for the class differences in India. The 1 
writer's argument is akin to saying that the British are the wealthiest in the world ant 
and therefore their power will not diminish, unless the others also become likewise it 
wealthy. Is there anything to prevent the other nations from perservering | 
likewise and becoming as affluent as the British? So it is with the Brahmans 3 1 ay 
too, in regard to their intellectual advancement. ‘| op 


103. Referring to the proposed reduction of appointments in the various KI Pra, 
departments, the Kerala Fatrika, of the lst Decem- 18t . 
ber, points out that, though the Government are 

compelled to curtail expenditure, it would be a 

great pity if the services of the low-paid officers be suddenly dispensed with, and 

thinks that, instead of doing so, it would be more reasonable on the part of the 

‘Government to cut short the pay of high officials till the end of the war. 


104. After stating that the eyes of the European officials become literally Muna“ 
Official cataract jaundiced when they land in India, the Manoramu, aun Nov. 1917. 
of the 30th November, refers to the treatment 
accorded to a Baniyan” by Mr. G. S. Wells of Chicago, takes exception to the i 
disallowance of an interpellation on the subject at the last meeting of the Legis- mi. 
lative Council, and observes that, if there was any truth in the newspaper report, I 
the Government should, even without such an interpellation, have taken necessary le 
action in the matter. | | Rik 
105. The Manorama, of the 30th November, thinks that the reply of the Mn 14 
Government to the question, whether their atten- som Nov. 1917. 9 
tion had been drawn to Doctor Nanjunda Rao’s 
letters regarding the ‘Tuberculosis Institute in Madras, was an improper one, 
inasmuch as any matters of public interest could be dealt with in a daily paper, 
and that it was regrettable that, instead of taking necessary action, as all benign 1 4 
Governments would do, the Madras Government should have refused to do so in aig 
this matter, because of the offence that the subject was discussed in a daily news- i] | 7 
paper, and observes that it is answers like these that make the people lose their | | 4 
confidence in the Legislative Council. | 


106. The Mukhbir-i-Dakhan, of the 28th November, writes:—The genera] Monz Dax, ay i 
ee meeting of Mussalmans recently held at the a tu 
/ Ketablishment of a League Mykhbir-i-Dakhan Press is a powerful proof that 
called the Islamia League. the generality of Mussalmans are not in accord with 
the views and ideas of the Muslim League which, in its enthusiastic and un- 
reasonable support of the Hindus, is leading the Mussalmans astray and thereby 
jeopardising national und religious advancement. It has been an accepted 
rinciple with Mussalmans, from the time of the late Sir Saiyid up to the present 
ay, that any loss or harm done to the rule of the British Government, or any 
weakening of its administrative power would mean a corresponding weakening — 
not to say eradicating— of India in general, and of the Mussalmans of India in 
particular. | 
It was on this account that when the Muslim League was found to be devoid 
of foresight and threw behind its back aspirations and ideas of the Mussalmans in 
— disaffection and antagonism spread from one end of the country to the 
other. , 
It was hoped that the Muslim League would not repeat its mistake, but. 
would frankly recognise the principle that in the strength of the Government lies 


Reduction of appointments in 
various departments. 


An improper reply. 
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h of Mussalmans, and that no reform should be introduced in India which, 
sr pe community ruling over another. It is ttable that the Madras 
Muslim League followed the same wrong course, and in its stubbornness and 

rsistence transgressed all bounds, and in spite of the fact that the All-India 
Muslim League had consented to amend the address, it declined to act similarly 
with regard to its own address. 


The result of this was disaffection among the Mussalmans. His Highness 
the Prince of Arcot, the permanent President of the League, on ascertainin 
public aspirations, has declared his intention to resign. In these circumstances 
the establishment of the Islamia League causes no surprise. 


MD. 107. The Mukhbir-i-Dakhan, of the rt ee! * * Pelly, the 

, . istrate, is shor 

28th Nov. 1917. The Chief Presidency Magistrate. 22 inka Gage e ® the 4 * ‘4 5 bere 
Inspector-General at Trichinopoly. In this connexion it suggests the advisability 
of appointing an Indian to the post, and expresses a hope that His Excellency 
Lord Pentland will, as a matter of fairness, kindly issue an order to give the 
suggestion a practical shape. It recommends Khan Bahadur Muhammad 
Bazlullah Sahib Bahadur, B A., for the place, and says“ he has twice acted and 
shown forensic and legal ability. He is a just man and popular with all classes. 
Over the Mussalmans he exercises still greater influence. The community will 
not be pleased to see any other Mussalman gét the place. At present there is ar 
unreasonable agitation going on in Madras, and his appointment will afford much 
satisfaction to the community, for he will try to remove the misunderstandings 
created among the Mussalmans by the Home Rulers. 


Quant Rxronr, 108. The Quami Report, of the 27th November, referring to the announcement 
POR sony made by His Excellency Lord Pentland, the 
Governor of Madras, regarding the selection of six 
Deputy Tahsildars annually. writes:—The agreeable announcement of the 30th 
September 1917 by the popular Governor of Madras was, for some reason or other, 
given publicity to, only yesterday. It has been pointed out therein that applications 
should be submitted on or before the 16th November. But today the 27th day 
of November, 1.e., the appointed date. This wonderful blandishment appears to 
cause disappoiytment. But this is a Government promise, hence we are sure that 


whether the date changes, or the period terminates, the promise of the Government 
cannot be broken. 


Although the time has changed, and apparently there is no likelihood of 
Muhammadans attaining their legitimate rights. In these circumstances, we 
admit that time has not yet arrived for the Government itself to declare the 
division and classification of such appointments. But the time is fast approaching, 


and the right- producing effects are spreading in the country which cannot but 
produce their effects. 


A new hope. 


In this connexion the editor recalls the question of the vacancy that is likely 
to be caused by the transfer on promotion of Mr. Pelly, the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate, and suggests the advisability of appointing an Indian to the vacancy, 


against whom the doors have been closed fora long time. It is possible that Lord 
Pentland’s Government may act upon that suggestion. 


We address Lord Pentland and other authorities who hold independent views 
and love justice. They are aware that no one but Mr. Bazlullah Sahib nas a 
better claim to that office. It adds that Mussalmans are getting weaker, and 
discontent 1s being created amongst them. In these circumstances the appoint 
ment of Mr. Bazlullah Sahib to that post will tend to pacify the Muhammadans. 


109. The Qaumi Report, of 29th November, referring to the vacancy that is 


„A chance opportunity.” likely to be caused * transfer of Mr. Pelly, the 


Chief Presid agistrate, Egm Madras 
writes: — We are exceedingly glad to — ther 4 atte . 

raries concur in our views as to the advisability of appointing Mr. Buzl-ul-lah 
Sahib to thut place. We invite the attention of the G to the matter in 
order that it may not disappoint Muhammadan aspirants. 


om Beporr, 
NM 


adras, 
29th Nov. 1917. 
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There is no doubt. that the office of the Chief Presidency Magistrate of 
Madras is an important and distinguished one, and that the appointment of the 
Khan Bahadur will create special feelings of appreciation among Muhammadans 
and they will thus be strengthened in their belief that those who trust in Govern- 
ment do not do so in vain. 5 

Khan Bahadur Moulavi Buzl-ul-lah Sahib's powerful personality and respect- 
ability, in addition to his personal gift, have assured the Muhammadans that 
revolt, insane agitation, or unreal reconciliation can never lead to progress. The 
first consequence of such a belief naturally led the Muhammadans to express the 
hope that the Moulavi Sahib will be given that influential and distinguished posi- 
tion which he has already twice held with marked legal ability and judicial 
fairness. | 

Perhaps it may be said that Mr. Buzl-ul-lah is at present a Revenue officer and 
that it will be difficult to transfer him from his permanent post. But considering 
the importance of the occasion and the nature of the case, we do not regard this 
as a real difficulty. Besides we have before us an excellent example in the case 
of Mr. Ragava Achariyar who was transferred from the same post because occasion 
demanded it. 

In the light of this event is it not possible to meet the wishes of the Muham- 
madans for once? Perhaps, Muhammadans, in general, may not understand the 
reason for the expediency as to why the treatment that has been extended to a 
Brahman should not be extended to a Muhammadan also. 

In case the post is given to any other Muhammadan, the community will 
neither be pleased nor gratified. 

We are sure that the Government will concur in the views of the Muham- 
madans and grant their demand which is based on right and hope; and will give 
the place to a Muhammadan who is the trusted friend of the community. Any 
disregard, by the Government of these aspirations of the community, will cause 
very great disappointment and make it difficult for us to improve public opinion. 


110. The Qaumi Report, of the Ist December, refers to the circular published ns 
eb in its contemporary the New Fra by Doctor lot Deo. 1917. 

os — of 2 N Ansari and Doctor Abdur Rahim Sahib, in which 
vent of a central bureau at they state that all constitutional methods and 
Delhi means have been adopted to induce the Govern- 
ment of India to release the Muslim leaders in 
general and Mr. Muhammad Ali and Mr. Shaukat Ali in particular, but to no 
purpose. We have now only one course left and that is to start an agitation for 


which no parallel can be found in the political annals of India.“ 


They further write that ‘‘ it is vain to discuss reforms and political progress 
so long as we fail to secure the release of the Muhammadan detenus.” 


The editor criticises these views as follows :—‘‘ We are astounded at such 
correspondence and information, and are unable to understand how such an 
important bureau has been established by only two persons, and what its consti- 
tuent elements are. If this be the method adupted by the bureau for the release 
of the Muhammadan internees, we confidently assert that it lis wrong. It is 
suggested to ua that ‘we should start an agitation unparalleled in the political 
history of India.’ But the question is, has such an agitation ever been brought 
about by deliberations and suggestions, or if it is possible so todo. Our leaders 
lost their chance in the sleep of negligence and whisperings. They relied more 
than necessary on their foresight, and after all their arrows have missed the 
target, they want to inaugurate a general uproar.” 


III.—LIGIsLATIONS. 


111. The Indian Law Gazetie for October writes: —Shrotriyamdars lease 1 
5 out their lands to ryots and when the former fail to 

thew condition of tenants in pay their jodi or kist for the shrotriyam village, the eber 1017. 
shrotriyam villages. produce on any land in the village is liable, under 
the Revenue Recovery Act of 1864, to be distrained and sold in auction. Thus 
the produce on a land leased out to the ryot is auctioned for the arrears due by 
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the shrotriyamdar, which is really a grave injustice to the. innocent ryot. It is the 
duty of the Government to remove this hardship. Properly yap only such 
portion of the produce as belongs to the shrotriyamdar should be distrained ; but 
the Revenue officials, without giving any notice of attachment to these ryots, often 
distrain the whole produce on the leased lands. Whenever, in ignorance of an 
attachment, the ryot removes the produce from his land, he is charged for com- 
mitting theft of property that ha been distrained and even if he proves his 
innocence, the Sub-Magistrates trying the case do not believe him and usuall 
convict him. Further, those of the village servants who bear enmity towards a 
ryot, without bringing the fact of attachment to his notice, make a false report to 
the Tahsildar that he was aware of the attachment, and when the case of theft 
against the ryot is tried, they also give false evidence to the same effect. In 
these cases also the Magistrates rely upon the testimony of the*village servants 
and convict these innocent ryots. It is the present law that is responsible for all 
these sufferings of the ryot. It is, therefore, imperative that section 8 of the Act 
should be amended to the effect that notice of attachment of the crops in a land 
cultivated by the ryot should always be given to him when the crops are 
distrained. Will the Government of Madras move in this matter ? 


[V.—NativE STATES. 


112. Adverting to the formation of a committee in Travancore to consider 
ig and report upon certain points connected with the 
A State University for! proposed University of Travancore, the Hinds 
Travancore. Nesan, of the 3rd December, says that there can 
be no two opinions about the necessity of a separate University for Travancore 
and that there are, as a matter of fact, greater facilities for establishing a 
University in Travancore than in Mysore, which has already established one. 


ERRATUM. 


Report No. 47. 
Page 2727, paragraph 24, line 38, substitute “ pacifying for “‘ pasifying ”. 


led, 18th December 1917.] 
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for the Week ending 15th December 1917. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
to the Chief Secretary to Government, Judicial Department, a brief 
report of any local complaint which appears to them to call for notice, 
explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, if any, is 
being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed 
to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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II.— Hou ADMINISTRATION. 


Y General, 


1. The following appears in New India of the 
“ Tbe Moslem interned. Sth December: | 


| “A Refused Interview. 

„The news, published elsewhere, that Mr. Muhammad Ali’s request for an 
interview with the Secretary of State for India has been refused, will cause a 
feeling of intense resentment in the minds of entire Indian community in general 
and of the Muslims in particular. It is certain that it is not Mr. Montagu himself 
but the Government of India that is responsible for this act of supreme unwisdom. 
Muslim sentiment has been twice outraged during the last few days by the 
Government of India which has constituted itself the guide, friend and philo- 
sopher of the Secretary of State during his visit to this country. We feel sure 
that the British Empire will not have collapsed if Mr. Muhammad Ali had been 
granted the interview. If anything, it would have resulted in Mr. Montagu 
knowing many things which have been purposely screened from him. ‘I'he Gov- 
ernment of India could not have chosen a surer method of eliminating Muslim 
sympathy and co-operation than the one they have adopted in this case. 

A community, whose sentiments are so thoughtlessly trifled with, cannot be 
expected to repose much confidence in the (jovernment, or very anxious to 
maintain the much-talked of calm atmosphere 


2. The Hindu, of the 11th December, writes :—“ In the list of deputations 

of public bodies to wait upon the Viceroy and the 

Madras. deputstions to the Secretary of State for India with addresses upon 
Seoretary of state. Indian political reforms which was published 
yesterday, we find several important omissions. The Madras Presidency 
Association is not to be found in the list. It is an association consisting of more 
than 2,000 members, having a central body in Madras with branches in the 
districts affiliated to it. An association formed under such auspices ought, 
we should think, to have an unquestioned right to be heard by the Secretary of 
State and the Viceroy on the subject of Indian constitutional reform. Its demerit 
in the eyes of some people lies in the fact that it supports the Congress League 
Reform Scheme subject to communal representation. It is well known that the 
Madras Government does not view with favour the said scheme, and in admitting 
deputations the Viceroy and the Secretary of State have doubtless acted on the 
recommendations of the Local Government. It is difficult to see how the Local 
Government felt justified in rejecting the request of so important and so influen- 
tial an association to present its views to the Secretary of State and the Viceroy. 
We find in the list that institutions of mushroom growth and far less weighty 
than this association are allowed the honour of waiting upon deputation -to the 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State. ‘The association called the Madras Islamia 
ue which was formed on the 2lst November last is included in the list of 
deputations, although the time for sending applications for deputations and 
interviews had. been fixed for the 12th November. The Islamia League came 
into existence by way of revolt on the part of some of the members of the 
Moslem League, and its political tenets are no doubt fashioned after the heart 
of some high European officials who are reported to have accelerated its birth. 
. . We learn that the Madras Vysia Association, the Visvakarma Associa- 
tion, the South India Skin and Hide Merchants’ Association have all been 
denied the right of presenting addresses to the Secretary of State. We need 
hardly say that whatever views it may hold on the subject of constitutional reform 
the Local Government is bound to allow full and equal latitude for the expres- 
sion of all sections of responsible opinion in the country before the Secretary of 
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State. While the Madras Government has felt so squeamish about including the 
names of the above associations in the list of deputations, it has offered, we are 
informed, to recommend without being asked for it, fora private interview to an 
Indian gentleman who has been actively agitating against the Congress League 
scheme aud also to another gentleman who is not in favour of the said scheme.” 


Writing on this subject, the Iadian Patriot, of the 11th December, says: 
e We understand that the Government have not allowed the Southern India Skin 
and Hide Merchants’ Association to wait in deputation on Mr Montagu. It is 
an important body, made up of very influential merchants with Moulvi Zia-ud-din 
Sahib Bahadur as President—a gentleman who commands the universal respect of 
Moslem community and of the commercial public. No one has been called upon 
to make more heavy sacrifices for the war than the skin merchants, and the 
association was formed at a critical hour with a view to safeguard the interests of 
a large section of the trading classes. Unless an explanation is forthcoming, the 
public would take it that the association has been treated shabbily.” 


New India, of the 13th December, remarks :-—‘‘ We have been surprised to 


find how deep and how widely spread is the anger aroused in Madras by the 
extraordinary policy of the Local Government in their selection of deputations. 
The treatment of the non-Brahmana deputations who are in favour of political 
reform is that which has caused the strongest feeling, since the vast majority of 
the non-Brahmana communities find themselves represented by the Nayarites. 
.. The feeling of sympathy with all these important communities is so strong, 
that a suggestion has been put forward, warmly supported and to be decided 
to-night, that the Provincial Congress Committee and the Mahajana Sabha should 
withdraw from the half hour granted to them. The bazaars are very 
excited over the rejections, for it is their inhabitants who are most strongly 
affected by them. 

The Local Government have certainly destroyed the calm and friendly 
atmosphere which existed, outside the small Nayar faction, before the publication 
of the unfortunate list, and they have raised the kind of difficulty with which the 
local leaders find it very difficult to deal.” 


3. New India, of the 13th December, has the following :—‘‘ A very sensible 
Srijut Arabindo Gh request is made to the Government by a corre- 
ee spondent on behalf of Arabindo Babu being given a 
few days’ amnesty (7), that he may be enabled to go over to Madras to submit his 
views on the Reform Scheme. Arabindo Babu was not a convict ; though he had 
been twice put under trial, he got an honourable acquittal. His visit to Madras 
under a safe conduct is not going to set the Cooum on fire; but the concession to 
a leader, idolised in the hearts of the many, cannot fail to strike the public 
imagination and revive public confidence in the Government for its sense of 
consideration towards the so-called political suspects. But it is doubtful to 
* such political sagacity from Lord Pentland's Government which through 
political bias disallowed influentis] non-Brahmana communities to wait on the 
Right Hon’ble E. 8. Montagu and His Excellency the Viceroy. 


4. Justice, of the 13th 1 gad r — Before our next issue is out 

: ee is Excellency the Viceroy and the Secretary of 

10 * sated . in our midst, ae they will be — 
in this city by all classes of people with the respect due to their exalted position. 
They are coming on business of the gravest moment and certainly no efforts will 
be spared 8 them in possession of all the facts and every shade of enlightened 
and responsible opinion bearing on their mission. . . Madras is the birth 
2 of the Home Rule movement. Not a few of the wild antics of the Home 
ulers were displayed in this Presidency, much to the embarrassment of tlie Local 
Government. Lord Chelmsford and Mr. Mon will have an opportunity of 
ascertaining whether there is anything behind the sound and fury of the Home 
Rule agitators and whether the agitation carried on against the * te Govern- 
ment for what was described as their repressive policy was justified or not. We 
have no doubt that they will find that of all Provincial Governments the Madras 
Government have been the mildest and the most tolerant and lenient. One fault 


could easily be brought home to them. So far as we know no other Provincial 
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Government have encouraged and pampered the Brahman caste—the castes from 
which most of the shining Home Rule lights are drawn, so much to the serious 
detriment of the best interests of the other castes and communities in this 
Presidency than the Madras Government. Let His Excellency the Viceroy and 
the Right Hon’ble the Secretary of State call for the Civil List of every depart- 
ment of the Government of Madras and see for themselves whether real power, 

olitical and official, is not in the hands of the Brahmans. . . It is absurd 
and wholly against the truth to contend that there are not competent men among 
the non-Brahmans to hold high or subordinate offices under the Government, 
though it is true that as producers and lords of the soil they came to take 
advantage of English education only after the priestly caste had begun to avail 
itself of it. It is, however, a fact that in this Presidency, wherever you turn, the 
Brahman is really powerful, and, the Brahman is essentially clannish. The 
appetite grows by what it feeds on, and no wonder that he now wants Home 
Rule. We hope that His Excellency the Viceroy and the Secretary of 
State will look into these things, for in India perhaps more than any other 
equally enlightened country the political question is essentially a social question. 
Whatever may be the scheme that may be evolved out of the present discussions, 
it must be based fundamentally on social justice, and no Government, Provincial 
or Imperial, should be allowed to overlook this necessity and crying need of 
Indian politics.” 
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VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


I.—Forzricn PoLIIIcs. 


— 5. Referring to the decision of the Governor of Ceylon to appoint a 


Madras, 


4th Deo. 1917. committee to inquire into and report upon the 


Indian coolies in Ceylon. condition of Indian coolies in the plantations in 
Ceylon, the Stoadesamitran, of the 4th December, says This decision will doubt- 
less create an impression on the mind of the people that the Ceylon Government 
are not much satisfied with the report of the commissioners appointed by the 
Madras Government to go into the same question and that they want to have a 
correct idea of the real situation. A perusal of the Ceylon papers clearly shows 
that the hardships and restrictions to which the Indian coolies in Ceylon have 
long been subject have not been curtailed as yet. 


Vaisrautmnan, 6. The Paisyamitran reproduces in Tamil, in its issues of the 19th and 


Devakottai a ° 2 ‘ 
19th & 26th Nov. a in 26th November, an article appearing in the Modern 
17. adi and the Fiji Islands. Review of Calcutta detailing the present deplorable 
condition of the Indians in the Fiji Islands. 
3 7. The Sukhabhivriddint, of the 20th November, reproduces the article on 


the present situation in Italy published in the 
Sarruvyapi of the 14th idem, and abstracted in 
paragraph 7 of Report No. 49 of 1917. 


20th Nov. 1917. The war 


BwaDessMITRAN, 8. In commenting on the news of the conquest of the German East Africa 
in tr he. by the British, the Swadesamiiron, of the 6th 


The conquest of the German Jecember, says :—It is indeed surprising that this 
An colony, cut off from Germany by the naval blockade 
caused by the allies, was able to hold out boldly for aka long time. It was 
once stated that a sujiply of ammunition and other materials had clandestinely 
reached this colony from Germany on one or two occasions. It is a fact to be 
noted by all that somehow the German troops there had managed to keep their 
position till now resolutely. 


SwavrsamitRax, 9. The Swadesamitran, of the 6th December, 
Madras, ° ° ° ° : ‘ 
6th Deo. 1917. The present situation in gives a Tamil rendering of an article on this subject 

England. contributed by Saint Nihal Singh to the Indian 

Revicw of Madras. 
f 10. The Dravida Patrika, of the 5th December, quotes a portion of the letter 
6th Dec, 1917. . said to have been addressed by Lord Lansdowne 


to the press suggesting the desirability of conclud- 

ing peace at this stage and writes:—We are really surprised at this nobleman, 
being the leader of the Unionist party, which ineists upon carrying on the war till 
Germany is defeated, suggesting the conclusion of peace at this stage. This by 
itself creates an rr in the minds of some that there have been some 
changes in the trend of the war. Proposals of peace have been in the air ever 
since the Lenin party began to gain the upper hand in Russia. Every one believes 
that Russia will conclude a separate peace. Many are of opinion that if the war 
is not ended now, it will continue for another two years. Itis stated that it will 
take at least a year more for, the whole American Army to join the Allies in 
attacking the enemy. Aiter the conclusion of peace between Russia and Germany 
all the troops in t e eastern front will be sent only to the western ard Italian 
fronts, and therefore it will be hard to meet them, and even the combined armies 
of the Americans, the Englishmen and the French may take a year more to defeat 
the Germans. So this war may drag on for two more years. Can our civilized 
countries stand this misery? ‘This is what some people consider about, and it is 

such opinions that have made Lord Lansdowne view like this. Considering the 

havoc committed by this war, it will be foolish on our part to say that it should 
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continue. Nevertheless we think that it is not desirable to make arrangements 
for peace at this stage and we will state our reasons for it. The conclusion of 
peace now will surely be favourable to Germany and not to the Allies. Further, 
the object with which the Allies began the war has not, for aught we know, been 
accomplished yet. Therefore, acting upon Lord Lansdowne’s advice now 
will only mean imploring the German people for peace. It is not even 
certain whether the people in Germany, who are for peace, wield sufficient 

litical influence there. Under these circumstances, we regret very much at 
1 Lansdowne, who has held many responsible appointments till now, having 
come out with this suggestion at this hour. The mature opinion of the majority 
of the people is that proposals of peace can benefit the world only when the 
— militarism, which is directly antagonistic to the progress of civilization, 
is rooted out. 


The Liva-ul-Islam, of the 6th December, reproduces from the Hindu Wesan of lsva-vr-Taux, 
the Ist idem an article referring to the same subject abstracted in paragraph 8 of ch Deo, 4017. 
Report No. 49 of 1917. : 


11. The Swadesamitran, of the 7th December, refers to the opposition offered a, 

Political agitation in Ceylon. by the Anglo-Ceylonese newspapers in Ceylon to 2 Deo. 1917. 
the demand for political reforms made by the 
Ceylonese, and remarks :—It is indeed surprising that the attitude of one section 
of — going to other countries in search of livelihood should be the same 
in all parts of the world. These Englishmen forget the lofty principles of their 
motherland, the moment the people of the country in which they have settled 
seek to obtain any ordinary reform, and begin unhesitatingly to find fault with 
the very people who are maintaining them. This attitude of the Anglo-Indians 
has been quite apparent to the people in India, and we now see that the same 

spirit prevails in Ceylon. 

The Lokopakari, of the 10th December, refers, on the other hand, to the 12 
favourable comment of the Ceylon Times regarding this agitation, and observes:— 10th Deo. 1917. 
If the Anglo Indian papers in India note these comments of the Ceylon Times, they 
would not come out against the Home Rule agitation of the Indians here. 

Whether the Indians demand reforms conducive to Home Rule in the existing 
administration or not, whether some short-sighted people object to this demand or 
not, the British Government have decided to reform the Indian administration. 


The Prapanchanitran, of the 11th December, reproduces the above. * 
11th ‘Deo. 1817. 


12. The Kislnapairika, of the 8th December, says:—The question of peace — — 
has come into prominence since Russia was reduced sch Deo. 1917. 
to a miserable plight. . . The Germans are 

solicitous to enter into a treaty before they are completely vanquished. . . 

The allies are not averse to peace which saves needless carnage. But the sword 

has been unsheathed. ‘The — has been crossed. It is not political wisdom 

to do things by halves and retire from the field prematurely. Nor is it to the 

good of the world. Is it that she thinks that the allies are exhausted that 

Germany frequently sends peace proposals? She is in utter delusion. It is true 

that Russia has been reduced to an insupportable plight. How can she fight her 

external foes while she has to attend to her internal dissensions? . . . There 

are some German partisans even in Italy. It is true that these raised the cry of 

peace when the banks of the Plade shook under the tread of the German regiments. 

But that cry was silenced the moment England and France came to the. timely 

rescue of Italy and there is no doubt that the help of the allies dispelled the fears 

of Italy. . . What is the reply of America to the German overtures for peace? 

It is her declaration of war against Austria. The deliberations of the 

ministers of the allies that assembled at Paris are hostile to the German attempts 

for peace. The war trumpet of allies should sound till Germany shall have been 

crushed on the battlefield. There can be no peace nor treaty until then. 


18. The Kistnapatrika, of the 8th December, says :—It is clear that the affairs rng im 
| Chi ae of China are not: satisfactory. The country has ed Deo. 1917. 
= been tent into ‘two factions. The northern is 


Peace. 


es. * * 


re e 


r 
>. 
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against the introduction of Parliamentary methods, while the southern declaros 
that it would not submit to the Government, unless. parliamentary methods are 
forthwith established. . . This conflict affords a pretext for those that declare 
that parliamentary methods are unsuited to the Asiatics, and is indeed deplorable. 
But it is doubtful if the southern section will be prepared to give up their cause, 
and we can assert that a republican Government will be re-established in China. 


Kiervararxixa, 14. The Kisinapatrika, of the 8th December, says :—Lord Northcliff has 
Masulipatam, meer declared after his return from America that, unless 
8th Dec. 1917. American ship-building. America builds ships with a tonnage of six million 

tons a year, she cannot render adequate help to the allies in the war. 
Imagine how many ships America requires for the transport of her one million 
of troops, with their equipments across a distance of three thousand miles over the 
sea. . America cannot accomplish this unless she builds ships of a tonnage 
of at least six million tons. Military — say that at least five million workmen ¢ 
are required for accomplishing this work. 


Sv nnn, 15. Referring to Lord Lansdowne's letter regarding the peace question, 
. the Swadeshabhimani, of the 7th December says: 
| Lord Lansdowne expressed his views solely in 
the interests of humanity. It does not seem from press reports that public 
opinion in Europe is favourable towards the peace question at present. Never- 
theless since the enemy has now exhausted his aug the time seems opportune 
for thinking of peace. The internal situation in Russia is growing deplorably 
worse day by day. However that may be, all pacifists will be sure to hail peace 
so that the world may be restored to its tranquility. 


Sampap 16. Referring to the internal troubles in Russia, the Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 
ee, 13th December, says: — Russia is suffering untold 
13th Deo. 1917. Bassia and the war. distress owing to want of money. Unable to stand 
the harassment by the creditors, and not knowing how to meet the situation, they 

have issued a proclamation stating that they are not liable to pay the heayy debts 

incurred by the previous government. That is to say, the Russian Government 

is practically insolvent. The result is that not only the Rulers of Europe but 

many of the Rulers in the other parts of the world are likely to become insolvent. 


The peace question. 


II.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 


(6) Courts. 


SwApEsaurrnay, 17. The Swadesamitran, of tle 4th December, comments as follows on the 
„ tes ee 5 report of the criminal administration of justice in 

i ng vay — of this Presidency for the last year: This report 
URE TE ee SONY contains some curious opinions of certain Judges 
about the jury system. The District Judge of North Arcot says that the money 
spent upon jurors isin vain and that unnecessary time is being wasted in the 
address of the Council and the Judge to the jury. But statistics about the cases 
tried by this Judge with the help of the jury go to show that in the majority of 
them he agreed with the jurors or the assessors as the case may be. So the 
charge brought by the Judge against the jurors generally seems to be a baseless 
one. Perhaps his opinion is that he can administer justice himself without the help 
of jurors or assessors. Of course every one wishes to exercise power freely, but 
the times are not suited for it. The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim has 
observed that, as Sessions Judges are, before their appointment, only Sub-Collectors, 
they have not a. sufficient knowledge or experience of law, and therefore lack a 
judicial temperament. So instead of abolishing the bee, of jury, if barristers 
are appointed as Judges, they would appreciate the value of the system. 


o find from the report the higher the status of the Court, the longer is the 
delay in the disposal of cases ‘before it. In the case of Deputy Magistrates and 


Joint Magistrates, the number of cases on their file cannot 


offences punishable with more than six months imprisonment that are taken 


before them. So the delay in the disposal of these cases is due to the Magistrates 
having other work to do. This get of the 2 ode “oh the Erocative 
functions should be separated from the judicial. The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Abdur 


large, as it is only 
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Rahim has clearly proved in the report of the Public: Services Commission that 
such a separation will not increase the expenditure of the Government. We do 
not know when the Government will realise the truth of this. 

The District Magistrate of Guntur has stated that the majority of the youths 
punished last year were guilty of having grazed their cattle clandestinely in 
reserve forests. This shows that the agriculturists have not sufficient pasture 

ounds. The Revenue Board should bestow some attention on this subject and 
evise means to relieve the hardships of the agriculturists. 


In reviewing the report on the working of the Criminal Courts in this gar 
Presidency for the year 1916, the Manorama,of the 7tu Dee. 1917. 
7th December, draws attention to the necessity of 
persons of some education being selected as village 
magistrates and of their being given increased 
\ salaries, and to the inadvisability of putting together in the same jail prisoners 

for short periods and habitual criminals. | 


18. Adverting to the opinions stated to have been expressed by the Sessions fans 
Judges of Madura, Tinnevelly and Kurnool about st Dec. 1817. 
| the capacity of the jury to understand the evidence 

before them and give their definite verdict, the Dravidan, of the 6th December, 

says that the powers now exercised by the jury are insufficient and that if those 

who are empanelled as jurors are given opportunities to acquire greater experience 

of the procedure relating to the conduct of the cases they will try to discharge 

their duties — It adds that the main object for which the aid of the jury 

is sought becomes defeated as the persons, who are now empanelled as jurors, are 

afraid of the court in which they sit. . : 


19. Adverting to the powers exercised by these Magistrates, the Dravidan, of anz, 
the 6th December, writes:— Whatever may be the 6th Deo. 1917. 
Presidency powers exercised by the Honorary Magistrates in 
the mufassal, it is regrettable that those in the city 
have power to hear only nuisance cases and that no cases which require the use of 
the brains are sent up before them. That is why they get disgusted with their 


Report on the working of 
criminal courts in this Presi- 
dency for 1916. 


The jury system. 


Honorary 
Magistrates. 


work. We would, therefore, request the Government to increase the powers of 
these Magistrates a. little. | : 


(d) Education. 


20. The Desabhakian, of the 7th December, welcomes with satisfaction the  Dzsasmaxrax, 


= 0) Ma 000 end Oedeite revision by the Government of G.O. No. 559. 7% Dee 1517. 
nee ' prohibiting students from taking part in politics. 


21. The Swadesamitran, of the 5th December, publishes the gist of a memorial „ 
| by the people of Turaiyur praying for the stb Dec. 1917 
establishment of a high school in.the place which. 
is the headquarters of several public offices besides being a union woe a commer- 
cial centre, seeing that there is no high school within a radius of about 30 miles 


around it. 


22. The Lokopakari, of the 26th November, reproduces the observations of Lororzxanr, 

the Prapanchumitran, of the 27th idem, on the — 
. Convocation address recently delivered at Madras 
by His Excellency the Governor of French India. These comments are abstracted 
in paragraph 22 of Report No. 48 of 1917. 


23. The Dravidan, of the 4th December, expresses its satisfaction at the action Dunas, 
6 of the authorities of certain colleges in this Presi- 4 Dee athe. 
dency, including the Government Colleges at 
Kumbakönam and Rajahmundry, in allowing the students to attend the College 
in their national dress, i. e., without cap and coat, and congratulates them for 
having realised the climatic conditions of the country and the customs and habits 
of ite 3 and taken this action. 
The Desabhaktan, of the 8th December, also writes in the same strain and . Deaenaxran, 
* that similar action will soon be taken by the authorities of other schools and 
colleges in the Presidency. l * 


A high school for Turaiyur. 


M , 
The Convocation address. 26th Nov. 1917. 


Madras, 
Sth Deo, 1917. 
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L TEACHER The Ideal Teacher or Pérasiriyan, for August, makes a general observat; 

per x 5 24 2 : that industrial education, which is — bo 

Technical education. an essential basis of progress by every country, is 
neglected in this country alone and adds:—The statistics op industrial 
schools show that there are not sufficient number of technical schools in India. 
Is it not a matter to be regretted, indeed, that there are only 250 schools to 
impart technical education for the whole of India? It would be beneficial to the 
people if at least these are managed properly; but from the review of their 
work by the Government, it is seen that only a few are being conducted well. 
It is on account of the absence of a good institution giving industrial training 
here that our students have to proceed to other countries to have the same. 
Though the Government also are giving scholarships to students going to foreign 
countries to learn industries, yet the number o students who have availed 
themselves of the concession from 1904 to March 1912 is only 66, and again, this 4 N 
course of study being very expensive, it prevents many good students from taking 
to it. So it would be benefiting us much if our benign Government or the 
richer classes would establish industrial schools in this country. 


Madras, 
August 1917. 


25. A correspondent of the Ideal Teacher or Pérasiriyan, for August, complains 
that, while before the Government had issued orders 

Teachers of Elementary Board in the best interests of the teachers in Board schools 
mee. requiring them to send their pay bills direct to the 
Taluk Board, the pay for the month was received by the teachers within the 
second or the third week of the next month, they are not able to have it under the 
new system even in the second or third week of the second month after that for 
which the pay is due and charging the clerks of the Taluk Board office causing 
this delay and otherwise teasing the poor teachers much by delaying the /apals 
received from schools for months together, appeals to the Departmental officials 


to relieve the hardships of the teachers as the education imparted by them cannot 
be sound. unless they are happy. 


Dravipan, 26. Adverting to a communication said to have been sent by the Rev. 


i Mr. Zumbro, the Principal of the American Mission 
Peailures in the University College at Madura, to the Madras Mail wherein he 
ne dwells at length upon the failures in the Madras 

University examinations every year, the Dravidan, of the 6th December, observes 

that, if the Government would spend some thought over the fact that many 

students fail in the annual examinations held by the Madras University, while 

a large number come out successful in the examinations held by the Calcutta 


University, they cannot fail to grasp the reason fer it, and remarks that the lot of 
these unsuccessful candidates is pitiable indeed. 


Swapssaurrnay, 27. Adverting to Mr. Patel’s Com 2 2 . having been ae 
Sth Deo, 1917. into an Act in Bom the Swadesamitran, of the 
Compeleery . gas, December, thinks that the efforts of the Munici- 

pal Councils to make education free and compulsory cannot succeed, unless the 

Provincial Governments and the Government of India give a helping hand and 

adds :—We cannot be satisfied with incomplete measures adopted by the autho- 

rities, without themselves moving in the matter of providing free and.compulsory 

education to all children throughout India. Nevertheless, we welcome the Act 

passed in Bombay, on the principle that we should be content with what we get. 


28. The Dravidan, of the &th December, expresses its regret at Mr. Mark 


; Hunter of the ras Presidency College having 

a E n 9 stopped away from his class, 21 referring to 4 
similar strike on the part of a Professor in the Trivandrum College and another 
in a college in Northern India, in both of which cases the matter seems to have 


been settled amicably, observes:—It is a matter for enquiry hereafter what 


offences on the part of students have tended to provoke the Professors and wound 


their feelings to such an extent as to prevent them from taking their classes. 


We will not be guilty of an exaggeration when we say that it is the Home Rulers 
that are responsible for the insubordinate attitude of the students. 


Dravida", 
Madras. 
3th Deo. 1917. 


;” we .. eee 
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29. Adverting to the order of the Government modifying G.O. No: 559, the 
Students dnd polities.’ > Hindu Nesan, of the 7th December,. writes :—We 
improvement upon the previous one, except.in the fact that in the matter of 
attending political meetings the students have now to be responsible both to the 
Government and the Principals of the Colleges. Though the present order is 
issued in modification of the previous order and to remedy some evils resulting 
from the latter, the general principle underlying the first order has not in the 
least been changed. 


Referring to the same subject, the Lokopakari, of the 10th December, 
remarks :—The several resolutions that’ were on the agenda of the last meeting 
of the local Legislative Council about this Government order were withdrawn by 
the Members concerned only on the assurance of the Government that the matter 
was under their consideration. It was expected that the Government order 
would be cancelled altogether. But the revised order only transfers the power 
of enforcing the Government order to the Principals of Colleges. We can only 


describe this as a move from the frying pan into the fire, as far as the students are 
concerned. 


The Prapanchamitran, of the 11th December, reproduces the above. 


The Swadesamtiran, of the 7th December, quotes the order recently passed 

* by the Local Government modifying G. 0. No. 

Stadents and polttics. 659 prohibiting students from attending political 
meetings and says: —This revised order, of course shows, that the Government 
have now realised the fact that their original order was capable of doing more 
than good. It is stated in the new order that it is based upon a representation 
made by the Principals of Colleges. In reply to a question at the last meeting of 
the Legislative Council as to whether it was a fact that the majority of the 
Principals of Colleges and Headmasters of schools whom the Government had 
consulted expressed their inability to give effect to G. O. No 559, it was stated that 
the opinion implied in the question was wrong. But the revised order shows that, 
though the Principals did not express themselves against the original Government 
order, they criticised it. In response to a question on the same subject in the 
Imperial Legislative Council in September last, it was stated on behalf of the 
Government of India that a circular was sent round to Provincial Governments 
on the 4th May 1907 about students and that the Government did not think it 
necessary to issue any fresh instructions in the matter. The circular issued in 
1907 is the famous Risley circular, which is by itself unnecessarily severe. So 
the people would be anxious to know whether the revision by the Local Govern- 


ment of G.O. No. 559 is due to their having opened their eyes, after the above 


statement of the Government of India, to the fact that they had exercised their 
power more severely than the other Government, or to their having been reminded 
by the Government of India of having exceeded their powers, without the latte1’s 
approval, or to their having been moved by the representation of the students and 
the public. If the other Provincial Government also should revise their orders 
on this subject, we can take it that the Government of India have interfered a 
little in this matter. Even the revised order is capable of producing mischievous 
results. The Government say that they rely upon the Principals of Colleges to 
give effect totheir order. Some Principals may evince special interest in giving 
effect to it, with a view to gain the favour of or any ulterior benefits from, the 
Government and thereby mar the amity of feeling between them and the students. 


We pray this may not happen. 


Referring. to the G.O. No. 1531, Educational, issued in supersession of 
vy vane Sy ek G. O. No. 559, a leader in the Manorama, of 11th 

ot ns December, says that a perusal of the former will 
clearly convince anybody that it only enforces more rigorously the latter. The 
discretion given to the Principals of Colleges in enforcing G. O. No. 559 is almost 
a proof to show that Government are not convinced of the rigorous nature of 


G. O. No. 669. 


3 
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H mob Nesan, 
Madras, 
7th Deo. 1817. 


are at a loss to know how the present order is an 


LoxoPaKABI, 
ras, 
10th Doe. 1917. 


PRAPANCHAMITRaN, 
Madras 


lith Deo. 1917. 
SwapDEsaMITRAN, 


7th Deo. 1917. 


Maworama, 
Calicut, 
Iich Deo, 1917. 


6th Dee. 191 


Ibn TEACHER or 
41, 


Madras, 
August 1917. 


ANDHRAPATRIEA, 


Madras, 
7th Dec. 1917. 
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77 f of the 5th December, reproduces the following in Telu 
W from the Amrita Bazar Patria: rg aol of the 
The educational problem. Government published recently says that in the five 
years 1909—1914 there has been an increase of 1,330,000 students in India, which 
is an encouraging progress. When we read these words we, like our Anglo-Indian 
critics, were under the false impression that education was fast spreading. But 
when we examined the figures critically we were disappointed. In India, out of 
a school-going population of three crores and eighty lakhs, only seventy-five lakhs 
of boys receive education. If we go on at the present rate, it will take 110 years 
for all the boys of the school-going age to receive education. So those who are 
satisfied with this rate— which is the rate in the time of Lord Hardinge—may say 
in the year 2026 that the whole population has received elementary education. 
But this rate is not likely to last for ever. From a report of the Director 
of Education in the Philippines, it would appear that the American rulers have 
shown an advancement in education such as no European nation has shown in the 
Colonies. When the work of the Americans in the matter of education in the 
Philippines is contrasted with that of the English in India, the latter will appear 
to be very unsatisfactory. . To every two children receiving education in 
India, there are five in the Philippines. The period of British rule in India 
is now ten times longer than the period of American rule in the Philippives. The 
Americans are giving the people of the Philxppine Islands such education as will 
be of use to them in their daily life, and not literary education like that given to 
us by the English. It is the chief aim of the Education Department in Manila 
to train pupils so that they may be wise and honourable citizens, that they may 
attain proficiency in agriculture, industries, etc., and that they may administer the 
country for themselves. 


The Ideal Teucher or Perastriyan, for August, reproduces from the Dravidan, 
of the Ist November, an article on this subject 
abstracted in paragraph 19 of Report No. 45 of 
1917. 


31. The Andhrapatrika, of the 7th December, says :—From the order of the 
Government now issued, and from the answer 
given by the Governor of Bombay, it appears 
that the authorities fear danger from students attending political meetings. 
But it is not known how dangers that are not to be met with in the civilised 
world would occur here. Not only do students in England attend political 
meetings, but they also take part in politics. In the matter of parliamentary 
elections, students deliver political speeches in various places. In 1907 when expres- 
sing his disapproval of the partition of Bengal, Doctor Nayar said in the Victoria 
Public Hall that he and the brother of Sir B. Fuller took active part in politics in 
England while they were students. Mr. Ramalinga Reddi said on his return from 
England that students in England took part in politics, and that he also did so. 
It is under such circumstances strange that in India even the attendance of 
students at political meetings is deemed an evil. We cannot say that 
students will be spoiled if they lend their ears to the words of advice of leaders 
ike Mr. Malaviya and Mr. Gandhi. . If the students’ opportunities to 
acquire a knowledge of the world be limited his progress will be stunted. It will 
Inot be possible for him to have h broad outlook. He cannot be enthusiastic about 
service to the country. The student may not take an active part in politics. 
But what objection can there be for him to acquire a knowledge of polities? It 
may be imagined what future progress a student can make who is prohibited from 
attending a meeting of the Congress, at which the leaders of the country assemble 
to discuss political questions affecting the country. When a Hindu student 
attends a ecture about ‘Christianity and becomes a convert, great.confusion will 
be caused in the Hindu society. The readers may surmise how an order pro- 
hibiting students from attending social and religious meetings, for that reason 
will be looked upon. We are at a loss to know why the issue of special rules was 
found necessary only in the case of political meetings. . . We are grateful to the 
rulers for cancelling G. O. No. 559, which agitated the whole of the Madras Presi- 
dency, and for leaving the responsibility to the college authorities. This betokens 


Educational progress. 


Students and political meetings. 
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the beginning of a new era in the policy of the Government. We pray that the 
Government will remove all restrictions 4s time goes on. 


32. The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 8th December, has the following in its 
news columns: — Students of the non-Brahman part 
in Tinnevelly in the third and fourth standards 
have written to the College Principal that the Brahman students in the sixth Form 
should not be promoted to the College classes until they themselves are promoted 
to the fifth form. This is doubtless a most extraordinary prayer. It seems to us 
that the students are not themselves the authors of it. 


Students in Tinnevelly. 


Saupap 
ABHYuUDAY4, 


M 
sth Deo. 1917. 


33. The Jaridah-t-Rozgar, of the 6th December, has a leader on the education Jm 3-1-Rozeaz, | 


' of Muhammadans in which the editor makes, amo 

— others, the following observations: — The pave Somat. 
needs no more graduates now, any addition to thier number would prove fatal. 
The existing Mussalman graduates have nothing to look to but Government service. 
The Hindus are already in possession of all Government appointments, and by their 
long service are qualifying for new places. Besides their religious prejudice makes 
it difficult for Mussalmans to gain admission into the circle of the public service. 
How long can the Government continue creating places for them? When many 
graduates apply for a few vacant posts, the Government itself is at loss what 
to do. 


It would be better, if the leaders of the community were to exert themselves 
in, to promote elementary education so that the dark ignorance might be dispelled, 
and the mind of every individual be illumined by the brilliant 1 of enlighten- 
ment. Along with this they should establish and support féchnical institutions. 


(e) Local and Municipal. 


34. A correspondent to the Swadesamitran, of the 7th December, attributes 
3 ney the prevalence of cholera in Trichinopoly now to 
Water-scarcity in Trichino- the inability of the people especially the masses to 
poly. have an adequate supply of drinking water ever 
since the metres were introduced in this town and, observing that, if the money 
spent upon purchasing about 80 metres had been utilised in digging another well 
or getting another engine, the quantity of water supplied to the town could be 
increased, expresses the fear that the introduction of the metres will share the 
same fate as the scheme which was promulgated by one engineer of building a 
reservoir on the rock in the centre of the town for which more than Rs. 50,000 
have been spent and which was subsequently condemned by another engineer. 


35. The Caumi Report, of the 6th December, writes :—Lord Morley’s scheme 

ae certainly placed the Muhammadans under a debt of 

Muhammadans on Municipal gratitude, inasmuch as it gave the right to a few 
Councils. selected individuals to representing their community 
on the Legislative Councils. Although the number is very limited, and the 
existence or non-existence of the privilege amounts to the same thing, it does afford 
a little comfort. It is, however, deplorable to find that the number of Muham- 
madans on Municipal Councils is infinitesimal though they possess houses in the 
city, carry on their business in them, and pay taxes. The existing example of 
Madras is before our eyes. On the great Corporation of the City Council there is 
only one elected Muhammadan. We have already stated that unless the Govern- 
ment grant Muhammadans the right of separate election to Municipalities as is 
already the case with the Legislative Councils, We cannot obtain our civic rights, 
and Muhammadan representation will always depend on, the mercy and generosity 
of other communities. There are several qualified Muhammadans in Madras, but 
the ordinary method of election has kept them in the back ground, and they can 
never succeed at the elections. The Government sees the result, but on its own 
initiative does nothing to remedy matters. Nor does it take any petitions from 
Muhammadans. We hear that the Municipal Act is being amended, but God 
knows whether the necessary amendment has been made in it or no. = 
Recently our contemporary the Daily Gagetie published an article regarding 

the Sindh Municipality, from which it appears that the Government of Bombay 
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as turned its attention to the reasonable complaints of the Muhammadans, ang 
* ordered that the Muhammadans of Sindh may, in future, be given the ped 
separate election. 3 = we 5 
His Excellency Lord Willingdon’s appreciation of right and justice deserves 
thanks; and we are sure that the Government of Madras will also secure similar 
reasonable right for Muhammadans, and will not allow their national representa. 
tion to suffer. If we compare the list of elected Muhammadan members at 
Karachi and Hyderabad, etc., published in the Daily Gazette, with that of Madras 
and other districts, we shall find that the state of Madras, Trichinopoly, Tanjore, 
and Malabar is much worse ; and in our province the number of Muhammadans js 
nil. Is not this fact sufficient for consideration and reflection that the City of 
Madras, which consists of a large Muhammadan population, has only one elected 
member, who was able to get a seat after ten years’ endeavour? And again the 


districts of Malabar and Tanjore, which contain the largest proportion of Muham. < 


madans, have such a small number of our members on their Municipal Councils 
that one does not need even one’s fingers to count them on. We do not know 
how long the Government of Madras is going to put patience and silence to the 
test, how long we have to bear the injury caused by the loss of our rights. The 
Muhammadans of the United Provinces have gained the right of separate election, 
and the Government of Sindh has also rectified the mistake. But our benighted 


Madras even now lulls us to sleep, and our leaders, like Mr. Asquith, are teaching 


us the lesson of wait and see” now the time for maintaining silence is gone, 
and we now cry in the market place that our national right should be granted to 
us at an early date. 


() Railways. 


36. The Swadesamitran, of the 10th December, is surprised at the Tanjore 


8 District Board having refused permission to the 
3 om — Provincial paneer Company to run trains 
on the Tiruturaipiindi-Védiranniyam line and adds: 

If the request of this company had been granted it would be helping an Indian 


concern and, besides relieving the „ pressure in the railway traffic, bring in 


interest for the amount invested by the Tanjore District Board on this line. We 
hope, therefore, that if the matter comes up before the board again, they would 
view the request of the company sympathetically and grant the same. 


(J) Salt and A5 Kari. 


37. In expressing its satisfaction at the steps taken by the Municipal Council, 
Lahore, for selling articles of daily consumption to 
the people at reasonable rates in order to relieve 
the hardships caused to them by the inordinate rise in the price of foodstuffs 
there, the Swadesamitran, of the 1st December, refers to the recent rise in the 
price of salt in Madras and observes that the authorities should consider the 


Rise in the price of salt. 


trouble and loss to which the poor are put by this rise in the price of salt and 


suggests the desirability of opening Government depots in important parts of the 
city for selling salt to the people at reasonable rates. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 6th December, is glad to understand that the 
Government intend opening shops in different places for selling salt and adds 
that all people may expect the poor.to be benefited by this arrangement. 


Referring to the same subject, the Desabhaktan, of the 8th December, 
writes: — What is the reason for the present scarcity of salt and rise in its price! 
We expect a supply of salt from Manchester, Liverpool and other countries instead 
of manufacturing the salt required for us from the waters of the sea around us. 
On account of the present European war, the import of foreign salt has ceased 
and we are not in a osition to manufacture an adequate quantity of salt here. 
The merchants, knowing this, have increased the price of salt. A prolongation 
of the war may also bring about a famine of salt in the country. Therefore, 
strenuous efforts should be made to manufacture salt here sufficient to meet the 
demand of the 35 crores of people, and we hope that the Government will render 


N 
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eat assistance to this matter. Further, Indians should try to give up their 
habit of depending. on the western countries for their necessaries of life and let our 
readers know that Home Rule alone will pave the way for this. 


Referring to the 3 in . price of salt, the Kerala Sanchari, of 

i , the 12th December points out that, as it affects both 

ae ee the poor and the middle classes very much, the 
authorities should take steps to remedy this hardship. 


38. The Yadartavachant, of the 24th November, refers to the suggestion made 
at the meeting of the Tanjore Excise Advisory 
Committee on the 21st idem, that the decision of 
the Salem Advisury Committee to locate the taverns outside the town limits 
might be adopted in the Tanjore district, not having been carried out, and 
observes :—We are of opinion that the consumption of liquor can be reduced if 
the taverns are located outside the town limits, the number of such shops and the 
period during which they are open are reduced and they are also closed on 
festival days. It will not do merely to see that the revenue derived from these 
shops is not curtailed and that their location is convenicnt for purposes of police 
surveillance. The important thing is to try to reduce the consumption of liquor. 
Several laws and regulations appear to have been introduced in England, Russia 
and other countrigs to curtail the drink evil; and we urge that it is necessary to 
pass such laws and regulations in India also. 


() General. 


39. The Swadesami iran, of the 4th December, reproduces in Tamil, from the 

en of a correspondent, an abstract of the proceed- 

The Indo-European scheme of ings of a meeting held at Tanjore on the Ist idem, 

reforms. under the auspices of the Tanjore District Congress 

Committee, at which a resolution is said to have been passed condemning the 
Indo-European scheme of reforms. 


The Hindu Nesan, of the 5th December, reproduces in Tamil a speech 

ä delivered on this subject by tie Hon'ble Mr. 

— Indo-European scheme of V. S. Srinivasa Sastri at Agra on the Ist idem, as 
— appearing in the Hindu, of the 4th idem. 


The Vaisyamitran, of the 26th November, reproduces, from the Swadesa- 
mitran of the 19th idem, a Tamil version of the 
protest of Sir S. Subrahmanya Ayyar and others 
against this scheme, referred to in paragraph 40 
of Report No. 47 of 1917. 


40. The Swadesamitran, of the 4th December, refers to the assurance given 
by the Secretary of State for India in the British 
Parliament on the 20th August last about the polic 

of the Government with regard to the Indian administration and, construing this 
to mean that the Indians would be granted step by step a system of government 
based on the principle of Home Rule, observes:— Considering the various propo- 
sals that are now in the air about the reforms to be introduced in India, we think 
it necessary that our readers should have a clear idea of the meaning of the 
assurance given by the Secretary of State. We will construe it only-in one way. 
The executive officials should be completely subject to the Legislative Couneile. 
The privilege of electing representatives to the Councils can be extended gradually. 
Any other decentralization than this will not give the people a responsible 
2 and if we accept any other alternative it will prove to be a vain 


Location of taverns. 


The Indo-European scheme of 
reforms. 


Responsible Government. 


e N to us. It is very necessary that we should realise this and agitate 
for having it. The results of our agitation will depend upon the extent of our 
co-operation. We cannot have a more convenient opportunity than this. We 
hope our readers will realise the attitude of Mr. Montagu, who, attaching a 
greater importance to his duty even in this stress of war, has crossed the seas 
ignoring the risk he was running and is conducting an inquiry in this country 
utting up with the several restrictions that are placed upon him. Any sign of 
power or nervousness on our part will only weaken our position. So our 
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readers should note that we would be helping him by framing a scheme of reforms 
in accordance with the principle laid down by him in Parliament and stand by 
it unitedly. 


41. The Hindu Nesan, of the 4th December, takes exception to the Advocate- 


8 ae Generalship of Bengal having been conferred 

Indians and higher appoint- upon an English Barrister, ignoring the claims of 
ments. Mr. B. C. Mitter, who was acting in this place, and 
remarks that it does not reflect credit upon the Government that they should, 
while making a show of conferring higher appointments on Indians, fail to confirm 
Indians even in posts in which they can do justice very easily. 


42. The Swadesamitran, of the 4th December, reproduces in Tamil the 


message sent by Mrs. Besant to the Christmas 
Mrs. Besant’s message to the number of the Herald of London, as appearing in 
Ss ene New India of the 3rd idem. 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 5th December, says:—The weakness of India 

is an obstacle to the efficiency of the empire. 

Anglo-Indians. English statesmen are endeavouring to remove it. 

But shortsighted people are satisfied with ey gains. The Anglo-Indians are 

afraid that they may sustain commercial loss and lose their influence and 

arbitrary power. As the Anglo-Indians are the advisers of the liberal English- 

men, progress is retarded. Broad-minded Englishmen know nothing about India. 

All their knowledge is based on administrative reports. They do not well know 

the elements required for a new creation, but the truth has been slowly revealing 

itself to them. They have, therefore, removed repression. The Anglo-Indians 
having been moving heaven and earth on account of this. 


43. The Swadesamitran, of the 4th December, contrasts the reply of the 


. Madras Government to a question at the last meet- 

The 1 Association ing of the Legislative Council about the fact of 
and the officials. officials being members of the Anglo-Indian Associ- 
ation, that the matter was under the consideration of the Government, with the 


reply of the Bombay Government to a question on the same subject that steps 
were being taken to see that officials are not members of that association, and 
adds :—Every one will, doubtless, see the difference between the replies of these 
two Provincial Governments on this subject. There is a rumour that the Local 
Government are not liberally disposed in the matter of the reforms we should 


have in the future. Are we to take their reply in respect of the Anglo-Indian 
Association as an indication of this illiberal attitude of theirs ? 


44. The Hindu Nesan, of the 4th December, is surprised at the proposed 


8 legislation in Bombay to prevent people resorting 


act to beggary as a profession and suggests the desira- 
bility of separate work-houses being started for the Indians on the lines of the 


Friend-in-Need Society in Madras, so as to enable poor people to avoid beggary 
and have a means of livelihood. 


45. The Desabhakian, of the 7th December, hails with satisfaction the nomi- 


ee ee ee ‘nation of the Hon’ble Mr. Justice C. V. Kumara- 
about the interned 3 the Sastriyar re $e mem ber of this committee and 
1 observes that, as his liberal views, strength of mind 


and legal acumen are appreciated by both the Gov- 

ernment and the people, he can be expected to be quite fair in his decision. 
The Swadesamitran, of the 10th December, is glad to learn from the 
The Internment Committee, Bombag Chronicle that the British Cabinet have 


Fe aoe suggested to the Government of India that Messrs. 
Tilak and Gandhi might be nominated as members of this committee, and 
remarks The very mention of the possibility of these two gentlemen being 
nominated to the committee may strike terror into the minds of the Anglo-Indians 
and the bureaucrats. ‘Nevertheless, if these two eminent patriots are, in fact, 
included in this important committee, it will doubtless lead to the people to have 
complete confidence in it. We are, therefore, anxious to hear of this nomination. 
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46. A correspondent contributes the following stray observations on Dawa, 

different subjects, to the Dravidan, of the 1th De- an Bs. 117. 

Stray notes. ; cember The local Legislative Council has met ä 

and dissolved. Various questions were asked and a number of resolutions moved. 

But many of the Brahman members were not satisfied with this. WHy? G.O. 

No. 559 was not cancelled: Many may wish to know why the popular leaders, 

working for the cause of the country, should be so anxious about this Government 

Order and take so much trouble about it? There is a reason for it. The 

Tiruppur Nayudu will be taken in a procession and a crowd will have to go 

before the carriage. Who else but students can do this? Evidently this cannot 
be done hereafter. 


The meeting of the Senate is over. One member proposed that the scale of 
< By school fees should be reduced and another member that the standard of marks 
should be lowered. Both are very good suggestions indeed! Brahman B.A.’s 
will increase immensely. ‘These members did not spend any thought over what 
value can be attached to these cheap graduates! The existing B A.’s cannot find 
a means of living. If their number goes on increasing, lrœw can they get a means 
of livelihood ? 


The Swadesamitran condemns the Indo-European agreement at Calcutta. It 
wants the Government to be responsible to the people. True. We too approve. 
of it. But if complete Home Rule is granted immediately, will the Government 
become responsible to the people? We doubt it. It is only six per cent of the 
people that are literate and even among these, the Brahmans are in the majority. 
Under these circumstances, will Home Rule be a government responsible to the 
people or to publishers of books and journals such as Mrs. Annie Besant and 
Messrs. Rangaswami Ayyangar and G. A. Natesan ? 


47. The Hindu Nesan, of the 4th December, reproduces in Tamil, as published 9 pe Manas 
in New India, of the 3rd idem, the statement made 4th Deo. 1817. 
The Moslem deputation to by the members of the All-India Moslem deputa- 
Mr. Montagu. tion explaining the circumstances under which the 
deputation was dropped. 


48. The Hindu Nesan, of the 5th December, also publishes the speech deli- ee 
vered by Mr. Eardley Norton at the recent Non- sth veo. 1917. 
Mr. Eardley Norton at Tinne- Brahman Conference at Tinnevelly and rendered 
velly. into Tamil by a correspondent. Mr. Norton’s 
speech appears in the Hindu, of the 3rd idem. 


The Dravidan, of the 4th December, characterises the views expressed by Daimz“, 
Mr. Norton at this Conference as being mostly in- 4th Deo. 1917. 
Mr. Norton at the Tinnevelly accurate and, observing that, as he was associating 
Conference. much with Brahman vakils when he was in Madras, 
he has not perhaps been able to realise the hardships suffered by the non-Brahmans 
adds :—He says that, if the non-Brahmans have not come up to the level of the 
Brahmans, they should blame their own lethargy in the matter and not be jealous 
of the Brahmans and abuse them. Though we admit that the absence of progress 
among us is due to our own negligence, Mr. Norton is not right in accusing us of 
being jealous of the Brahmans and abusing them. We never abuse any one 
unnecessarily, nor are we jealous of any one. But, as it is a world-known fact 
that the Brahmans have long been obstructing by various devices the progress of 
our community, we have, in dealing with the impediments to our advancement, to 
dwell a little on fhe nature of the Brahmans and the necessity of our being careful 
with them. Otherwise, we are quite fraternal with the Brahmans and we do not 
hate them. Is it fair on the part of Mr. Norton to find fault with us without 
realising this ? : 
The Dravidan, of the 10th December, contrasts the recent speech of Mr. 1 
bi Norton at Tinnevelly with one said to have been ot, Deo 1917. 
Mr. Norton at Tinnevelly- delivered by him at Coimbatore in August last 
warning Indians against aspiring for Home Rule, and observes that Mr. Norton 
a no settled views and that his knowledge is confined only to law and not 
politics. : 
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The Dravidan, of the 7th December, reproduces in Tamil the resolutions 
sed at this conference and its concluding pro. 


2 dings as they appear in the Justice of the 4th 
idem. 


49. A correspondent of the Dravidan, of the 4th December, appeals in the 
og following strain to the non-Brahmans to stand by 
An appeal to the non-Brahmans. Rao Bahadur P. Tyagaraya Chettiyar and Dr. 
T. M. Nayar:—The Brahmans may try to allure us in many ways. They will 
wait for a favourable opportunity and encourage us. They will give us hopes 

and dupe us. Do not trust them hereafter. 


On every side you see the Brahman authority preponderating and their 
committing excesses. They have learnt to rob us of our money and abuse us. 
They have now ungratefully set up a big agitation against the Government 
unmindful of the fact that the latter are now engaged in a serious war and are 
doing everything possible to help us at this juncture. It is we that go to the 
front and shed our bload. It is we that establish temples, choultries, etc. But it 
is the Brahmans that are ready to wring money from us on occasions of marriage 
or death and other ceremonies. Not content with the profit and influence they 
gain by this, they are treating us in the worst manner possible. 


Larraranv, 50. The Kalpataru, for October, reproduces an article on this subject 
o f Be appearing in the Bulletin of Co-operation of Madras 

Co-operative societies and the for J uly 1917 and abstracted in paragraph 36 of 
van” Report No. 39 of 1917. 


51. In the course of an article contributed by a correspondent to the 
St. Anthony’s Messenger, for December, where the 
Home Bute writer appeals to the Indian Catholic Chritians to 
stand firm in their loyalty to their King, the following observations occur :— 
A few people in India have, for some time past, been blindly crying for Home 
Rule. However good Home Rule may be, there is a time for demanding it and 
it should also be done in a particular manner. But it is a very difficult task to 
unify the people in India and establish Home Rule among them on account of 
their being divided by caste, creed and languages. In these circumstances Home 
Rule will give room to a play for self-interest and prejudice the public interest, 
as certain castes will then gain power to increase their dignity and wealth and 
think of lowering others. What will the Indian Catholics, who form a microscopic 
minority in the Indian population, do then to safeguard their interests? The 
British are ruling India in the interests of the public and Home Rule will affect 
the Indian Catholics prejudicially. When it is admitted that the British Govern- 
ment is necessary for India, it is especially so for the Catholics. Therefore, 0 


Catholic brethren, be not duped by high hopes. You are bound to be loyal to 
the Government, who are ruling the country now. 
Saurap 


R The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 12th December, writes:—The Europeans 


r E Rule. in India are bent on preventing the grant of reforms 


5 such as Home Rule. They number only 3 lakhs in 
our country, while we are more than 3 crores. We have not the unity among us 


which they have. Their unity makes it impossible for us to gain our wishes: 
to obtain Home Rule and derive the power to ensure that the taxes paid by us 
shall be spent in our own interests. We are unable to prevent their autocratic 
methods. It is no use regretting this circumstance. W y should folk who are 
so stupid as to create feuds among themselves on account of caste and religion 
think of Home Rule? The press law has laid down that those who create hatred 
between class and class shou d be punished. They are worse than idiots who 
think that justice is administered in this world to the rich and the poor alike. 
Although the law might seem to be the same for all, the way in which it is applied 
is different in the case of different people. As our elders have said, there is no 
salvation without knowledge. Communal representation can do no good to any 
community. The people can promote their advancement only when they under- 
stand their rights and responsibilities and gain the power to see that their 
representatives carry out their wishes. What does it matter to what community 
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a coolie belongs? We have only to see that he is able to do his work. If 
once we grasp this point, there can be no room for quarrels over communal 
representation. a 1 


The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 14th December, writes: — The Anglo- Indians 
Home Rule say that the Indians are a most stupid lot, that they 
ong are incapable of poem. their own interests, that 
they (Anglo-Indians) would promote their well being and advancement and that, 
instead of granting Home Rule, it would be enough to continue all power in their 
own hands and effect some changes to see that the petty officers do not harass the 
people. The Indians find it difficult even to obtain interviews with these big 
personages. How are they to represent their grievances and obtain redress? It 
was reported in the Madras press that an Anglo-Indian got angry because a patient 
coughed and made him kiss his shoes and salaam. If people of this type should 
ossess unrestrained power, it cannot be said that the peuple can get the benefit 
of a constitutional administration. The people pay the taxes and provide the 
money for paying big salaries to the officers of Government. The people should 
have the right to see that those who get their money do not prove treacherous to 
the employers themselves. ‘This is what we mean by Home Rule. No right- 
minded person would say that we do not want this right. 
The same paper in another article observes:—The Moslems of Calcutta 
communicated a resolution to Mr. Montagu urging the release of the interned 
atriots. Mr. Mahomed Ali asked the Government of India for an interview with 
Mr. Montagu. ‘Their prayers were rejected. ‘The opponents of Home Rule say 
that the unrestrained powers of the authorities are a source of harassment to the 
people, and that if the officers of Government are kept in proper check there is no 
need for Home Rule. What the people desire is that they should have the power 
to keep the officers within constitutional bounds when they are apt to be autocra- 
tic. Where the authorities are at fault others of their own class try to save them. 
Then, when the people are harassed, why should they not have the power to 
prevent such harassment ? | | 


The Jaridah-i-Rozgar, of the 8th December, writes:—At present Home 

Some Rela Rule is talked of at every meeting. Articles for, 

and against, Home Rule are being published in all 

the newspapers whose pages are full of the proceedings of big meetings held for a 
similar aut 

Nevertheless this result can easily be deduced even today that no community 
except the Brahmans, is favourably disposed to Home Rule. In the Presidency 
of Madras and the Province of Mysore influential meetings of non-Brahmans are 
being held, at which reasonable opposition to Home Rule is being offered. 

Though it may be very easy to get Home Rule it requires skill to use it. 
India is a land of divergences. It is not possible for the Hindus and the Muham- 
madans to conjointly manage things to their mutual ad vantage, and non-Brahmans 
will willingly accept the administration df Brahmans. At present the English 

apers are full of the reports of the agitation caused by non-Brahmans against the 
ahnte demand and the detailed description of the Brahman cruelty. Should 
the British grant Home Rule, quarrels will ensue among the Hindus and Mussal- 
mans, Brahmans and non-Brahmans. Each community in defending its own 
rights will be destroying the rights of another. ges : 

Although the population of India consists of one per cent of Brahmans, yet 
their element dominates the administration. It will not be improper to call 
Indian Home Rule Brahman rule, ‘for they will be the real rulers as non- Brahmans 
are comparatively uneducated and less powerful. All the qualifications for rulin 
have departed from the Muhammadans. They possess neither knowledge, wealth 
sympathy nor fraternity. They neither adhere to their old customs nor accustom 
themselves to walk in new ways. 

When the Brahmans alone are the active elements in the Indian Government 
the grant of Home Rule to India, under such circumstances, will be like the 
granting of rule to Brahmans which will necessarily result in bloodshed and civil 
war among 99 per cent of the population, and will jeopardise the safety of the 
Brahmans themselves. 
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52. The Swadesamitran, of the Ist December, publishes in Tamil the proceed- 

ings of this Conference held at Chittoor on the 

The Chittoor District Special 95th November, which appear in the Hindu of the 
Conference. 30th idem. 


53. A correspondent to the Swadesamitran, of the ist December, gives an 
abstract of the proceedings of a meeting held at 
A Home Rule meeting at Vellore on the 25th November 1917, when Mr. 
Vellore. : Ardhanarisa Varma of Salem is stated to have 
lectured at length on the greatness of India and the freedom she had in ancient 
days: Mr. A. Subrahmanya Nayakar, the editor of the Vannikulamitran of 
Madras, is said to have explained to the audience what is meant by Home Rule, 
impressed on them the progress that can be had in education and industries by 
the acquisition of Home Rule and condemned the attitude of the Dravidians in 
this matter. One Mr. Ekambara Nayakar is reported to have dwelt upon the 
condition of agricultare, the difficulty experienced in the matter of cattle required 
therefor, the restrictions imposed by the Forest Department and the hardships 
resulting from the absence of village panchayats and observed that Home Rule 
was the only panacea for all these evils. 


54. The Swadesamitran, and the Hindu Nesan, of the 5th December, reproduce 

in Tamil the statement sent by Vysya Razu 

A high-handed act of a Sub- Venkataramana of Chicacole to the Hindu of the 

Collector. 4th idem about the alleged high-handed act of 
Mr. G. W. Wells, the Sub-Divisional Magistrate of Chicacole. 


55. Adverting to a circular said to have been issued by an Assistant Collector 

4 in Bombay that it will savour of extreme ingratitude 

The authorities and the war and disloyalty if the temple and Masjid committees 

loan. failed to contribute their mite to the war loan, the 

Swadesamitran, of the 5th December, writes: — Though it will be admitted by all 

that everyone should help the war loan as much as possible, can it be ingratitude 

or disloyalty on the part of any, if he should fail to subscribe to it? Is there 

any rule under which the authorities can coerce the people to subscribe to the 
war-loan in this manner? 


56. In the course of an article under this heading, the Desabhaktan, of the 
8th December, says:—If the Government of any 
country are to command respect, they should attend 
to two things, viz., the adoption of such methode of administration as befit the 
nature and attitude of the people and the improvement of education among the 
subjects on national lines so as to be suitable to their customs and habits. But 
the majority of the people in India have no idea as to what system of education 
will be conducive to the progress of the country and the reason for this is the fact 
that the Government have given us no training in this matter. Some people are 
of opinion that Home Rule should not be demanded for this country now, when 
the majority of the people are illiterate, and that it should be acquired only when 
the country can boast of having not even one illiterate soul. This resembles the 
argument that one should wait to bathe in the sea till the beating of the waves 
ceases. How many educated people were there in great Britain in 1882, when 
the people were granted the right of expressing their opinions freely? Consider- 
ing the condition of the British 80 years back, India, which wishes to have Home 
Rule now, can be said to be ten times better. ‘The number of the literate in 
England was at that time very small, nor had the country any previous experience 
in the art of democratic Government. But India had, from time immemorial, 
enjoyed the reputation of having had an excellent system of Government, with 
laws sufficient to safeguard the interests of the people. The people of other 
countries may be said to have copied their political principles from our ancient 
methods of administration. So the British will only be enhancing their glory by 


granting Home Rule to India. 
57. The Desabhaktan, of the 8th December, has a leader on the non-Brahman 
movement in which it traces the origi of the 
movement started by Rao Bahadur P. Tyagaraya 


Home Rule and education. 


The non-Brahman movement. | 
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Chettiyar and Dr. T. M. Nayar to a long pent-up hatred of the non-Brahmans 
against the Brahmans on account of the latter having come up in every line and 
treated the former with scant respect and, dwelling upon fow it made the Brahmans 
change their attitude towards the non-Brahmans, takes exception to the leaders of 
this movement indulging in an abuse of the Brahmans and eminent leaders like 
Messrs. Tilak and Gandhi and Mrs. Annie Besant, opposing the Congress League 
scheme of reforme, assisting the Anglo-Indians in their mischievous acts against 
this country and preaching to the people that Home Rule means Brahman rule. 
It adds that it is this later phase of the efforts of this non-Brahman movement 
that necessitated the starting of the Madras Presidency Association and appeals to 
the non-Brahmans to join it in large numbers. 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 5th December, says:—Certain people, who do 
not wish the welfare of the country, have set about 
opposing the work of our leaders just at a time 
when that work is about to yield fruit. Why isthis? The public could not 
know the reason. It is confidential. If it is 8 the secret will be out. 
Only a few of the old leaders know that great secret. They will not disclose it. 
They have ;to hide it and publish other reasons. As Anglo-Indians like Mr. 
Welby appear to be confidential advisers to these old leaders, it is to be inferred 
that they are at the bottom of this counter-movement. Though the other causes 
that do not ‘bear mention cannot be disclosed, this may be mentioned as a true 
cause of this movement. Seeing that the Home Rule propaganda is spreading 
all over the country, and fearing that their gains and comforts may be affected, 
these Anglo-Indians, it may be stated with certainty, have prevailed upon certain 
Indians whose minds are confused and have begun to play the part of opponents. 

Thus the Anglo-Indians, who are our opponents have been able to set on 
foot temporarily a movement tending to obstruct the progress of the country. 
Since the beginning of the rule of the East India Company, they have not only been 
enjoying comforts which do not fall to the shure of Maharajas and Padushiws, but 
they are also wont to take large sums of money with them. They have sent 
Indian articles to foreign lands and have become millionaires. Like the milkman 
of Madras, who muzzles the calf, starves it, milks the cow and sells the milk, these 
1 have become accustomed to impoverish the Indians and use every thing 
or their own gain. In short, they have begun to look upon India as their her- 
itage. So they have been devising ever so many expedients to oppose all the 
demands of the Indians for freedom. The first is to condemn all those who desire 
reforms for the good of the country as sedition-mongers. Another trick is to 
create enmity between one class and another. Another strange device is to send 
false news to the people of England. To represent to those who are prone to 
believe them, that the Indians are like brutes and are unfit for self-government 
is another. . In the past the Anglo-Indians created enmity between the 
Hindus and the Muhammadans. But they now gave up that attempt and have 
caught some non-Brahmans in their trap. 


58. The Paisyamiiran, of the 19th November, refers to the demand now 
made by the several communities in India for 
separate representation for each of them in the 
Legislative Councils, and remarks :—If the numerous communities in India seek 
to send. their representatives to these councils, the existing councils will become 
as crowded asa big congress. When the question of communal-representation 
was referred to some leading non-Brahmans for opinion in 1907, men like the 


The non-Brahman movement 


Communal representation. 


Maharaja of Bobbili, the Raja of Kollengode and Mr. Rajaratna Mudaliyar were 


ainst it, and the local Government as well as the Revenue Board also approved 
of this view then. Even now the number of non-Brahmans in the local bodies is 
sufficiently large and there is no necessity for us to demand separate representa- 
tion. Our enemies are only awaiting such a demand from us to demonstrate to 
the authorities that we have no union among as. And again, if communal 
representation is granted, each community will look only to its own interests. 
8o we implore our countrymen to avoid creating factions among us at this 
juncture, when our enemies, for fear that our object may be gained, are setting 
up several pleas, such as that the time has not yet come for us to have Home Rule 
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us should become educated before we can have ‘it, and to stan 
. pape before the Secretary of State for India the scheme of A 
drafted by the Congress and the Muslim League. 

59. The Dravidabhimani, of the 30th November, accuses the Brahmans and a 

few non-Brahmans of Salem of actively trying to 

The Brahmans and non- thwart the holding of the proposed non-Brahman 

Brahmans. Conference there on the 8th and the 9th December 

1917, and appeals to the non-Brahmans to make united efforts to successfully hold 

the conference whatever the impediments and obstacles may be in the wa 

without being allured by the deceitful tactics of the Brahmans whom this paper 

charges with having divided the people by the institution of the’caste system, based 
on false legends about the superiority of one class over another by birth. 


The Draridan, of the 5th December, writes :—Our readers would have Clearly 
understood that the hatred of the Brahmans is the 
The Brahmans and non- cause of this movement. It is a matter known to 
5 all that the Brahmans in olden days lived upon the 
alms given by us, and are doing the same even now. When the Brahmans of 
those days grew degenerate, they began to think meanly of their profession and, 
growing jealous of us, learnt the English language and, progressed therein. They 
gave up their Brahmanic principles altogether and began to wander about mad 
after money. What else could they do who had néver seen money? But even 
now when tliey have amassed money and are in a prosperous condition, the old 
jealousy for the non-Brahman has not left them. 


60. The Dravidan, of the 5th December, reproduces in Tamil the proceedings 

of an Adi Dravida public meeting held at Trichino- 

An Adi Dravida meeting at poly on the 2nd idem under the presidency of 

Trichinopoly. Mr. T. C. Tangavelu Pillai, as appearing in the 
Justice of the 4th idem. 


61. In the course of a long leader dwelling upon the causes which contributed 
tc the decay of this industry in India and the 
present pitiable condition of the weavers in this 
country, the Dravidan, of the 5th December, refers to the evidence given by Mr. 
R. B. Eubank, I C. S., the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Bombay, before the 


Weaving industry. 


Indian Industries Commission, that most of the weavers in that Presidency are 
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SwaDEsaMITRAN 
Umbo Nesay, 
Madras, 
6th Dec. 1917. 
SwavksaMiTRan, 


Madras, 
6th Dec. 1917. 


ignorant people addicted to drink and involved in debt, and observing that these 
remarks apply as well to the weavers of this Presidency, says: It is quite certain 
that the weavers can by themselves do nothing to improve this industry without 
any help from the Government. In addition to adopting the suggestion of Mr. 
Eubank that a Director with a knowledge of the local vernaculars should be 
appointed by the Government to look after the several village industries, the 
Government should also introduce compulsory education and impart instruction 


in industries. If this is not done first, the appointment by Government of any 
number of Directors will be of no avail. 


62. The Swadesamitran 4 in Tamil, in its issues of the 4th and 6th 

. a i ecember, the written evidence of Mr. Kharimbhoy 
N oe Industries Com- Adamji Pirbhoy before the Indian Industries 
a Commission complaining. that the Government 


have been showing an undue partiality to the Eur ing in leather 
in India over the Indian rll y e European firms dealing in lea 


The Swadesamitran, of the 6th December, as well as the Hindu Nesan, of 


the same date, also publish the oral examination of Mr. Kharimbhoy before the 
Commission. 


In commenting upon the above evidence, the Swadesamiran, of the 6th 
December, observes:—The Indian Industries Commission was brought into 
existence only to inquire how the industries in India can be improved. he 
Members of the Commission also have realised that this is their work and they 
ae been conducting the inquiry till now only on this basis. Therefore the 

ommission should have given a sympathetic hearing to the allegations made by 
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| ra Kharimbhoy and tried to ascertain the truth of the same. II they are proved 


be true, it is for the Commission to suggest the me 
y tition of what is alleged to have ef if 3 3 ye 7) a 
Mr. Kharimbhoy is bound to take upon himeelf the responsibilit hag th f 2 
allegations made by him before the Commission In expressing ** pons 
officials will have to be found fault with. In such a case the * eee 
only to send for such officials aud ask them to have their say in 1 
no one could approve of the attitude of Sir Thomas in . to b 22 
Mr. Kbarimbhoy had to sa without giving an opportunity 1 th 8 
concerned to reply to the a egations made against them. The shee t f = 
Thomas to fight shy of Mr. Kharimbhoy, when the latter offers to ler 3 
statement of his by means of records, does not form part of the dut 1 a ‘ie 
President of the Commission. If either the objects of the Ge os N * 
accomplished or the innocence of the officials concerned has to be established 8 h 
allegations of Mr. Kharimbhoy should be heard first and then the officials : 7 : 
and usked to reply to the same. Or if Sir Thomas wishes to make ¢] * 10 
understand that he represents the Government, as he has tried to do in l 
Mr. Khurimbhoy that the Government will not be partial to any one “tia be 
duty to send for the officials and after examining them orally cits t the 
allegations of Mr. Kharimbhoy are unfounded. Sir Thomas 3 4 h : 
Mr. Kharimbhoy in camera. Where is the necessity for this secrecy ? P 8 
Sir Thomas was afraid that, if officials were found fault with i By 
restige would be curtailed. Considering the importance of the * ide 
Mr. Kharimbhoy, we would say that the British Government then — : 
should undertake an inquiry about them; for the present war in Meso — * 
being carried on under the directions of the War Cabinet in loadin and tie 
question of an adequate supply of the materials required for the arm 8 . i. 
in this region is connected with the work of this Cabinet. The 3 Chronicle 
points toa letter in the Bombay Times which raises a suspicion that adequat 
materials are not sent to this front. It appears when the late General Mand 
was sitting in a tent unable to bear the heat of the sun, an officer suggested t 
him that he might move into a superior tent, aad he seems to have — * th t 
unless he was in a position to provide superior tents for all the — * soldi a 
he would not care for his own comforts. If the Government had given ord 4 * 
tents to all the Indian firms in India dealing therein, there el have * * 
necessity for the wounded troops in Mesopotamia a ng from the heat — the 
sun. It seems when an order was not given for more than 75 tents to the 
company of Mr. Kharimbhoy, which is reported to have made a name in this line 
and won the appreciation of Military officials for the excellence of its tents, a 
— was given for 1,000 or 1,500 tents to a European firm in Cawnpore. The 
a Fae nig it appears, did not know what tent-making was before the war, 
nd it 1s also stated that the cost of taking a tent from this company to Bomba 
rong to Rs. 10, while the tents supplied by the company of Mr. Kharimbhoy 
of 3 bs the u We do not know how many — 
dare been Wund prey in Cawnpore and how many lakhs of our money 
or this. It appears that a higher price has been given to the 
tents supplied by the Cawnpor ban is giv eS ; 
bhoy’s . ond tht e Company than is given to those of Mr. Kharim- 
T is when the quality of the former is not superior to that 
8 nd there is no difficulty in obtaining good tents, in that the Indian 
1 8 2 sleeping for want of work. If these facts are true, the needs of 
y have not been sufficiently attended to, the revenue of the countr 
collected by means of ta y ? ‘ ; * 
* eee xes has been spent unnecessarily in excess and the 
ustries of the country have not b ised. W ious! it 
what the Govern 12 not been patronised. We anxiously wal to see 
ment have to say and what they are going to do in this matter. 


The Lokopakari, of the 10th December, also refers to the evidence of 


The Indian 1 i Mr. Kharimbhoy Adamjee Peerbhoy before this 
5 n Industries Com- Commission and the discussion between him and 


Mlssion. 
a Sir Thomas Holland. and observes:—This Com- 
misai ° , : 
ir it de. brought into existence by the Government with the best of intentions 
oes not conduct: its inquiries impartially India cannot benefit thereby. 
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The evidence of Mr. Adamji Peerbhoy makes it clear that it is due to the devices 
of the bureaucrats that Indian industrial concerns have not improved. While the 
object of this commission is to remove all obstacles to the industrial ad vancement 
in this country, it is really surprising to see the members of this Commission 
forget this object and, instead of thaukfully admitting witnesses who come forward 
to speak of such obstacles and encouraging them, try to browbeat them. This 
proves the justice of the demand of the Indians that they should. be in the majority 
in the Commissions appointed to secure the advancement of India. It is quite 
natural that the bureaucracy should try to safeguard the interests of the Anglo- 
Indians. This is the reason why the Indians have been requesting the British 
Government to reform the Indian administrative machinery so as to help India 
to improve her condition. 


The Prupanchamitran, of the 11th December, reproduces the above. 


63. The Pais yamilran, of the 26th November, welcomes the Right Hon'ble 
5 b Mr. E. S. Montagu to India and observes :—Our 

Mr. Montagu’s visit to India. ancient shasiras bear sufficient testimony to the facts 
that India once enjoyed complete freedom and that her people had been esteemed 
by all as being civilized when those of other continents had not even known what 
the meaning of the word civilization was. If we consider the world to be a family 
consisting of different communities, India should be said to be the eldest member 
thereof and she has been a guiding star for her sister countries, as a senior member 
of a family ought to be. Why should we go to the past and why should we 
complain when we are being ruled for the last 200 2 by the English who are 
the most civilized and mighty power on earth? The reply to this question is 
quite plain. Though it is now 99 years since the Marquis of Hastings, who was 
the Governor-General of India in the days of the East India Company, wrote in 
his confidential diary in 1818 that it was the desire of England to hand over the 
administration of India in tact to her people and though this view is shared even 
now by broad-minded statesmen, it is not approved by the short-sighted non-official 
Anglo-Indian merchants. This is because they are afraid that their business will 
be affected by the grant of Home Rule to India. They are not only agitating in 
the press that India is not fit for Home Rule but are also trying to poison the 
mind of the British statesmen in this matter. After keeping quiet for 200 years, 
without giving the Indians responsible appointments under the Government and 
teaching them the methods of administration, to say that they should learn every- 
thing only hereafter cannot be a sound argument. Indians could not render 
assistance in the present great war, because the bureaucrats had not till now 
appointed them to responsible posts and given them military training. Further, 
if sufficient facilities had been provided in India for converting her raw products 
into manufactured articles, she could have rendered, like other countries, great 
assistance at this time. It is because the Indians were not allowed to improve 
their condition, they have become incapacitated to render any help to England at 
this time of trouble. Moreover, in no other country in the world have the people 
been prevented from carrying arms as is done in India, and again innumerable 
are the repressive laws and measures that are introduced here from time to time 
not to speak of the famines in the country and the consequent poverty of the 
people. In her present condition India is more a burden on England than a help 
to her and this in spite of her vast population and the immensity of her raw 
products and mineral wealth. All this is due to the short-sighted policy of the 
bureaucrats. This has been realised by the British public only now, and it is for 
this Mr. Montagu has come here. We trust that he will consult our leaders and 


2 the esteem of both India and the Empire by granting Home Rule to the 
ormer 


The Swadesamitran, of the 11th December, expresses its surprise at the 


iy eT Sp ay gs list of deputations to wait on Mr. Montagu here and 

writes: — We can easily presume not only from the 
official powers they have, but also from the retrograde polic they have recently 
been adopting that the res ponsibility for this list rests with the local Government. 
Our readers are aware of the numerous associations that have recently been started 
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Fhich vaunt about the support they have from the Government and which tag 
express themselves against Home Rule, unless it befits them materially, and it is : 
curious to see that these associations, whose views are against those of the Madras ar 
Mahajana Sabha, the Madras Congress Committee and the local branch of the. 160 
Muslim League, have been allowed to present the addresses to Mr. Montagu. 131 
Associations like the Arya Vaisya Mahasabha and the Viswakarma Sabha, which | 1 
have been working for the betterment of their communities, have been denied 
the opportunity to meet Mr. Montagu, and we do not know if this is due to the 
necessity to give undue importance to the new institutions abovementioned or 
to other causes. The South India Liberal Federation, which was stated to have 
been started recently when its name came to light in October last, the Triplicane 
Dravidan Association, which was originally started only to work for the educational 
advancement of non-Brahman youths, a group of representatives nominated by 
the South Indian Peoples’ Association, which is a company incorporated for run- 
ning newspapers, and the two associations noted above in the conferences held 117 
in different places by their combined efforts these three have been given the | 1 
opportunity to wait on Mr. Montagu and to present their addresses to him. But 4 
the Madras Presidency Association started by illustrious non-Brahman leaders it 
enjoying the full confidence of the public to seek the welfare and advancement of Bin 
the country, under the impression that the spirit of disunion created in the | ‘im 
country by the associations noted above would be productive of harmful results, 19 
has not been permitted to present its address to the Secretary of State. What Wii 
impression will the people have when this association with eminent non-Brahman We 
leaders on its board is denied the right which is given to other associations which 
hold contrary views? We do not know on the strenuous efforts of which official 
rests the credit of having given to the new Islamiah League the honour of a 
deputation. The Newington Old Boys’ Association and some individual zamindars 
have been given the opportunity to present their views to Mr. Montagu as against 
the address which was to have been presented by the Landholders’ Association 
and which has been dropped on account of some internal dissension. Many may 
doubt whether the —— of the Newington Old Boys’ Association will after all 
be “ New boys” in the field of politics which they are just now entering. We 
need not say that it is necessary on the part of Mr. Montagu to set right these 
} irregularities as soon as he comes to this city. If this is not done, the disappoint- 404 
ment caused thereby to the people of this presidency may curtail the confidence ia 
they have that proper reforms would be introduced. 1 


The Swadeshabhimam, of the 7th December, writes: — Although Mr. Swapusussmnum, 
i ae Montagu and his party have commenced their work, 7th N. 

e ee their methods are reported to be very curious. 
Mr. Montagu will not speak personally. Like the orthodox Hindu bride who 
remains profoundly silent in the presence of her hnsband, father-in-law and others 
as amark of respect, if Mr. Montagu too is silent on account of the bureaucracy here, 
it is certainly most regrettable. If the bride remains silent in the presence of her 
elders, it shows her deference. Is Mr. Montagu come here to show his deference 
to the bureaucracy? No. He travelled a distance of some 5,000 miles in order 
to ascertain the political aspirations of the people and to draw up a scheme of 
reforms accordingly. But like the priest who does all the ritual at the marriage, 
His Excellency the Viceroy introduces the visitors and acknowledges their homage 
and Mr. Montagu only shakes hands with them. Will this help the Secretary of 
State to know the true aspirations of the people? If he is — to hear, why 
should he not have received the swaraj petitions in England itself through a big | 
P& O steamer. He would at least have saved himself the trouble of ceming all Th 
this distance. Everybody now sees the defect of the present arrangement, and | } 
the Press and popular leaders are alike urging that Mr. Montagu should freely and 15 
unreservedly on questions to the representatives and ascertain true public | | 
opinion. f 

The same paper in another article on the subject says: — Mr. Montagu’s 

party at Calcutta is the same as at Delhi. It is therefore needless to point out 
that the glorious presence of His Excellency the Viceroy is also there. Though 
Mr. . has chosen to be profoundly silent during his stay in India, the 
Reception Committee of the Congress had invited him to its forthcoming session 
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that he may have the opportunity of knowing the true trend of public opini 
in India. The invitation was declined with the excuse that the programme ¢ ould 
not be altered. ‘The enterprising leaders of the Madras Provincial Congress 
Committee have decided to hold a Provincial Conference on tlie occasion of Mr. 
Montagu’s visit to Madras and invite him to the same. It is to be hoped that 
there will be nothing to prevent the acceptance of this invitation at least. 


64. The Pandyanesan, of the 26th November, comments in the same strain 

cial as the Swadesamitran and the Hind: Nesan of the 

The Madras Legislative Council. 2 igt idem on the proceedi 1 — 

of the Madras Legislative Council. Thesé comments are abstracted in paragraph 
40 of Report No. 48 of 1917. 


The Lokopakari, of the 26th November, reproduces an article on this 
The Madras Legislative Council. subject appearing in the Prapanchamitran, of the 


27th idem, and abstracted in paragraph 40 of report 
No. 48 of 1917. 


65. The Faisyamitran, of the 26th November, reproduces, from the Swadesa. 

mitran of the 19th idem, the Tamil version of 3 

The Congress-I.eague scheme h on this subject delivered by the Hon’ble 

and compartmental autonomy. r. V. S. Srinivasa Sastriyar at the Gokhale Hall, 
Madras, and referred to in paragraph 39 of Report No. 47 of 1917. 


66. The Desubhimani, of the Ist December, publishes in its English columns 
the presidential address delivered at this 
conference, which was held at Chidambaram on the 
25th November 1917, and remarks in commenting 
thereon that “the views expressed by the president are liberal and at the same 
time cautious and moderate, worthy of a far-seeing stetesman rising above petty 
broils of caste or class interest and having an eye on the general progress of the 
country asa whole”. It adds: One important feature of the meeting was 
that the proceedings were conducted mainly in Tamil and some of the most 
enthusiastic speakers and supporters of the objects of the conference were non- 
Brahmans ”. | 


This paper also gives in its Tamil columns a brief summary of the proceed- 
ings of this conference. 


67. The Swadesa miiran, of the 8th December, publishes in Tamil an abstract 
of the speech of the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee and a portion of the presidential 


address delivered at this conference, which are 
published in the Hindu of the same date. 


The Desabhaktan, of the 8th December, also publishes in Tamil extracts from 
the speech of the Chairman of the Reception Committee. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 10th December, also publishes in Tamil the 
proceedings of this conference as appearing in the Hindu of the same date. 


68. The Dravidan, of the 8th December, reproduces in Tamil the presidential 


WW thie Cita address delivered at this conference by Mr. Durai 


ü Raja of Pudukköttai as appearing in the Justice of 
the same date. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 8th December, also publishes in Tamil the gist of 
of the above address, and comments upon it in the following strain :— 
Mr. Durai Raja says that we are not fit for Home Rule now. He speaks as 
if he is unaware of the fact that what we demand now is not Home Rule but only 
reforms which would lead to it. He observes that tho who exercise the right of 
voting should be educated men having a knowledge of worldly affairs. Let him 
read the histories of Canada, Australia, New Zealand and other countries, and see 
if the people of those countries had the qualifications described by him when they 
were granted the right of voting. He regrets that Brahmans predominate in 
Government ger vice. Did the Brahmans prevent the non-Brahmans from getting 
appointments? He admits that the Government plead want of funds for spread- 
ing education. If the control of the purse is in the hands of the popular 
representatives, will it not be possible to spread education widely? Eventually; 


The First South Arcot District 
Conference. 
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he approves of tho Congress scheme with slight modifications. The majority of 
the nineteen members of the Imperial l. egislative Council, who first drafted this 
scheme, are non-Brahmans. They treated all Indians alike and demanded that the 
Indians as a class should have a larger number of seats in the Councils of the 
Empire. As Mr. Durai Raja and others are imbued with a feeling of caste hatred, 
they create numerous divisions among Indians. 9 


The Desabha tan, of the 10th December, also refers to the speech of Mr. Durai 
Raja and quoting extracts from the past utterances of Messrs. Dadhabai Naoroji 
apd Gokhale to disprove the statement of Mr. Durai Raja that these two eminent 
patriots were against the scheme of reforms embodied in the memorandum of the 
nineteen, expresses its regret at one, who was born in a royal family, forgetting 
his magnanimity as a Kshatriya and declaring that India is not fit for swaraj. 


A correspondent, writing to the Swadesamitran, of — 10th December, 

: gives an abstract of the proceedings of a public 

spt non Brahman meeting st mesting held at Salem on the 6th idem under the 

auspices of the local branch of the Madras Presi- 

dency Association, when Messrs. P. Kandaswami Pillai and S. C. Venkatappayya 

Chettiyar are said to have addressed the audience at length on the rights of non- 
Brahmans and the Congress League scheme of reforms. 


69. The Dravidan, of the 8th December, publishes, from the pen of a 
correspondent the proceedings of a meeting 
recently held at Ojedarpalayam, when the president 
of the meeting in the course of his observations is 


stated to have remarked that Indians were not sufficiently educated to demand 
Home Rule for India. 


70. The Swadesamitran and the Desabhaktan, of the 10th December, reproduce 

ads in Tamil an abstract of the presidential address 

P The Kurnool District Con- Qolivered at this conference by Mr. A. Ranganada 
wae Mudaliyar, B. A., B. L. 


The Andhrapatrika, of the Joth December, reports the President of the 

N Kurnool District Conference to have said: —Our 

The Kurnool District Confer- opponents say that the masses will be ruined if the 
— rotection of the bureaucracy is removed. Did the 
Civilians ever try to know the disabilities of the people? How many of them are 
acquainted with the vernaculars? How many of those acquainted with the 
vernaculars move with the people and try to know their hardships? Do they 
know to what expense the village officers are put when they tour through the 
villages, and how much the things supplied to them are undervalued? Do they 
know to what devices the village officers resort to make upthe deficiency ? Have 
they done anything to put a stop to this? Have they taken any steps to see 
that in levying income tax, the poor are not heavily taxed and the rich, lightly ? 
Have they made any impartial enquiry in imposing this tax? Are they aware 
of the mischiefs done by the police and do thé know how the police annoy the 
r and the ignorant? How are the security sections of the Criminal Procedure 

e put into force? Do they know that povert y is proving to be an offence ? 
The ryots labour under many forest restrictions. Do the officers know how 
difficult it is to prevent cattle from going into the forest in villages where the 
forests are situated in close proximity to the villages? In some parts, mountains 
without grass or trees, have been reserved. These mountains serve the purpose 
of causing the cattle trespassing on them to be impounded. Do these officers 
know how the forest subordinate officers take bribes? How many of the ryots’ 
8 reach the higher officer and how many are disposed of in their favour ? 
here is no use dwelling on these things at great length. Nothing can be more 
untrue than to say that the bureaucratic authorities love the masses more than 
the leaders of the people. . . The non-Brahman movement only betrays the 
hatred of the 1 who think that the Brahmans make a monopoly of 


An anti-Home Rule meeting 
at Ojedarpalayam. 


the Government appointments. The unwisdom of this supposition will become 
lain from an examination of the facts. Who gives the appointments? In whose 
lands does the confirmation or cancellation of the appointments lie. It is the 
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ivilian officers that possess this authority. — Do the non-Brahmans say that th 
9 have influenced them? If so, is it not plain that the Civilians are 8 
discharging their duties as ereditably as they are represented to be? If the 
District Officer does not on representation made to him rectify the mistakes of his 
subordinates, is that not his fault? We have now to struggle with the Brahmans 
and with the members of the bureaucracy who are solicitous to retain their autho- 
rity. Even supposing that the Brahmans will weild the whole authority under 
self-government, I can truly assert that there will then be no necessity for such 
a struggle with the bureaucracy. 


SwapEsaMirean, 71. The Swadesamitran, of the lOth December, publishes, in Tamil, an 
Fe og abstract of the speech delivered by Mr. Joseph as 
Ĩ)Jbe Tinnevelly Non-Brahman the President of the Madura-Ramnad-Tinnevelly 
Conference. : Group conference held at Tinnevelly under the 
auspices of the Madras Presidency Association. This speech appears inthe Hindy 

of the same date. 


Hivov N aux, The Hindu Nesan, of the same date, publishes in Tamil a portion of the above 
10th Deo. 1917, Speech. 


vn ͥ ], 72. The Swadesamitran, of the 10th December, reproduces in Tamil the gist 
10m Deo. 1917. ae of the presidential address of Mr. T. V. Venkata- 
The Cuddapah District Con- 


rama Ayyar, 8 A., B.L., at this conference, which is 
ference. published in the Hindu of the 11tb idem. 


— 73. The Desabaaktan, of the 10th December, publishes in Tamil an abstract 
10th Deo. 1917. 3 of the presidential address delivered by the Hon' ble 
The Nellore District Con- Mr. Venkatapati Raju at this conference, extracts 

ference. from which appear in the Hindu of the 8th idem. 


Madras, The Andhrapatrika, of the 8th December, reports the President of the Nellore 
sth Dec. 1917. 3 3 District Conference to have said :—Promises to 
The Nellore District Conference. grant reforms cannot please us. We can no longer 
be slaves to the Anglo-Indians and be at their mercy. It is not statesmanlike to 
cause despair to any nation. We are British citizens and as such we want all the 


rights that they possess. We demand that we should be afforded an opportunity 
for self-government. 


For a century past, the Indians have been suffering the evils of bureaucratic 
power. The authorities raise the usual objection that the people cannot take any 
part in the administration so long as they are not educated. They say that the 
country is being well administered. This argument will satisfy only the foreigners 
who reside in this country temporarily, but nut the millions of Indians. We wish 
that the Government will grant us the reforms of the Congress League as a first 
step in self-government. The selfishness of the Anglo-Indians who decry justice 
and the welfare of the mankind should no longer be allowed to continue. As 
India is overgoverned, the faculties of the people are. decaying. Indians should 
take a great share in the admini®fration. We canfot, with self-respect, quietly 
agree to the superiority and contempt shown by the Anglo-Indians. We should 
make them understand that they are not our lords, that they came to this country 
to seek their livelihood, that they should behave in a friendly way towards the 
Indians, and that the rulers would treat the Indians and the Anglo-Indians alike. 
George Yule said 9 We have no citizens’ tights in India and are 
traitors in India.” India and England cannot be united by any bonds of arbitrary 
authority ! _+ Ihe average annual income of an Indian is Rs. 30. When 
we contrast this with Rs. 40 spent on each prisoner, the difference will be evident. 


Under these circumstances, the poor cannot afford to give education to their 
children. They live in insanitary surroundings and are unhealthy. 


74. The Hindu Nesan, of the 7th December, dwells upon the recent order of 
Agricultural prohibitions. the Government of India prohibiting the import 


of agricultural prod . 1 
tions, and remarks that, th * products except under certain condi 


ant ough the onforcement of the order may cause 
hardship in the matter of trade, it is necessary in the interests of 1 
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75. Referring to the * ihe * J. G. Adam is to succeed Mr. C. B. N. 
elly as the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Madras 
Crown Proseoutor of Madras. the Dravidan, of the 7th December, suggests that a 


non-Brahman would be appointed as the Crown Prosecutor as the present 
Advocate-General is a Brahman. 


76. The Hindu Nesan, of the 7th December, reproduces in Tamil an article 


on this subject appearing in the Bombay Chronicle 
and published in the Hindu of the 6th idem. 


77. A correspondent to 4 Hindu * of the m0 December, disproves in 
| . „ the course of a lung article the plea now set up b 
* Rule 6 that the Indians are unfit for Home Bale and 
observing that there is no doubt whatever about 
the fitness of Indians for Home Rule, remarks:—Let us suppose a capitalist 
carrying on a good trade dies leaving four sons, too young to manage their business, 
and a stranger offers to manage it for them. The business brings in good profits 
and the new manager spends them as he likes and helps all his relations. When 
the boys come of age, they understand how much profit has been made in the 
business and how much has been spent away by the manager. If they then ask 
the manager to hand over the business to them, on the ground that his manage- 
ment has reduced them almost to poverty, and if he refuses to do so, saying that 
the business is his, having been sold to him by word of mouth by their father, 
how will the ‘boys take it and how much pain will it cause them ? The condi- 
tion of the Indians is similar to this. 


78. The Hindu Nesan, of the Sth December, welcomes the appointment of 

Mr. W. A. Beardsell as the Sheriff of Madras for 

The shrievalty of Madras. 1918, and adds that he is a true sympathiser of the 
Indians. 


79. The Hindu Nesan, of the 10th December, hails with satisfaction the order 
of the Government of India prohibiting the impor- 
tation of coffee into India from other countries, and 
observing that, apart from the coffee planters in India being bound to feel 
grateful to the Government of India for this action of theirs, it will give an 
** to the local trade in coffee and also bring down its price, adds that it 

ill be no exaggeration to say that this may be taken to be one of the many 
benefits pe from the visit of Mr. Montagu to India. 


80. Adverting to the address presented by the European Association at 

: 8 Calcutta to Mr. Montagu, the Swadesamitran, of the 

4 — 1 and gth December, observes:—It appears that several 
„ Euglishmen in this country were originally under 
the impression that the announcement, made on the 20th August last by tlie British 
Cabinet and the Government of India, that the conferment of Home Rule on India 
was the aim of the English rule, would share the same fate of many pledges made 
on paper till now. ‘That is why they did not attach much importance to this 
announcement in the beginning. Many among this community, wno had come to 
India, with the arrogance of belonging to the ruling race, to seize the wealth of 
this country by trade and other means, were not able till now to speak disparag- 
ingly, without any shyness or fear, of the condition of the original inhabitants of 
this country, on whose bounty they are living. Though cases have often come 
before courts against rude British subjects for having insulted or teased Indians, 
their community have condemned such acts and laid stress on the fact that the 
Indians had an equal status with the Englishmen as the subjects of the same 
Emperor. Though they did not admit that this equality of status settled the 
share the Indians had in political privileges and though they considered that the 
facilities and advantages enjoyed by their community in the administration 
should not be curtailed in the least, they did not venture to assert that there was 
no hope whatever for the Indians in these matters. They were content with 
trying to delay, as much as possible, the accomplishment of the object of the 
Indians, whenever the latter were about to have some reforms for which they have 
been pressing the authorities and to make such reforms ineffective in practice. 
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But they never denied completely that the ideal of the Indians was Home Rule. 
But . that we have passed these stages and that the British Parliament have 
decided to introduce such reforms in India as will lead to Home Rule, the Anglo. 
Indians in this country, excepting the wise and far-sighted among them, have 
openly expressed in their address to Mr. rey that the Indians cannot even 
dream of Home Rule. The supporters of the European Association in India, 
who are not personally affected by the hardships of the war and who care more 
for their own comforts, have not spent an thought over the fact that their 
colleagues in England, who are sacrificing t emselves and their Indian brethren 
in the field of war in order to protect liberty, have decided to grant the same 
liberty to the Indians and have sent the Secretary of State for India here with 
that object. The opinion of the European Association is that even reforms which 
approach Home Rule will prove to be dangerous to India. If these words are 
not taken to have been uttered in fun, they should be deemed to be only meaping- 
less blabbing. When there is on one side the assurance of the King-Emperor 
and his Cabinet that Home Rule is their ideal and that it will be reached as soon 
as possible and there is on the other side the encouraging speech of our Viceroy 
in this matter, this association has not attached any weight to these thinge. But 
in the midst of all this agitation, they have made one thing clear. Some among 
us, who thought it was a mistake not to take them into our confidence in demandi 

Home Rule for India, need not have any more doubts. It is also necessary that 
some others who were till now supporting the setting of caste against caste and 
other mischievous acts, should cease to do so. We hope that these would, hereafter 


at least, give up their diffidence and jealousy and come forward to unite with 
other people and strive for Home Rule. 


Desasmaxtax, 81. The Desabhaktan, of the 10th December, invites the attention of the 


10th Dec. 1917. Government to some local papers, which are against 
* ree See Home Rule, conferring titles such as Raja and 


Zamindar upon their adherents as they like, thus lowering the value of such 
titles. 


82. The Hindu Nesan, of the 8th December, is glad to learn that the Indian 
8th Deo. 1917. „„ Mounitions Board have decided to start the ship- 
1 —— ship-bailding industry in building industry in India ou a grand scale at 

rg Calcutta and that an expert in this industry is on 
his way to India, and remarks :—If this industry had been started here heal 
it would have proved immensely useful in this time of war. When sufficient wood 
is available in the Indian forests and enough of iron from the mines belonging to 
Messrs. Tata and Sons, there is no reason why this industry should not flourish 
here. There is sure to be a great demand for ships after the war. The trade of 
the world, which is now at a standstill, will begin to revive after the war, and, if 
there are not a sufficient number of ships then, trade will suffer and freight will 
go up. So, India will do well to build at least as many ships as may be required 
for her own needs, so as to meet the situation after the war. We ho , therefore, 


that the efforts now made by the Indian Munitions Board in this direction will 
prove successful. 


—— The Lokopakari, of the 10th December, as well as the Prapaachamitran of the 
10th Deo. 1917 11th idem also observe that, if the Government had started this industry already, 


oe India could Lave rendered material assistance during this stressful period of war. 
11th Deo. 1917. 


DgsaBeAxTAa®, 
adras 


Hrapv Neean, 
Madras, 


Loror mam, 


* 83. In the course of a leader under this heading, the Desabhaktan, of the 10th 
Loth Deo. 1917. Liberty. December, dwells upon how liberty has been the 


| watchword of England, how she has been ready to 
grant liberty to every country ruled by her and how she has entered into this 


great war, only to preserve the liberty o Belgium, and, tracing the history of the 


resent demand for Home Rule from the establishment of the ngress, observes: 


he English statesmen have understood that we have had sufficient training in 
eee matters. But it is only some of our brethren here that are not able 
o catch it. 


5 it. One, who declared ten years back that the Indians were fit to have 
liberty, is now preaching that they are unfit for it. How else can we describe his 
conduct than by saying that his mind has been poisoned by his association with 
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Anglo-Indians? However much this gentleman and the traitors who follow him 
as well as some selfish Anglo-Indians may try, the will of God cannot be pre- 
yented. Mr. Lloyd George has inspired the Indians with a hope of liberty by 
sending Mr. 3 here and we take it that this liberty will always continue in 
India and help the Indians to lead free lives as English subjects, getting rid of 
the false Ango-Indians who arrest India's progress. 


84. The Vatsyamitran, of the 19th - ovember, publishes in 1 an article 
8 apparently from the Amrita Bazar Patria in 
1 which Mr. Gandhi is reported to have made the 
following observations about Home Rule:—Though Great Britain has been 
enjoying Home Rule for the last one thousand years, its Kings have committed 
mistakes and have even punished therefor; nor have the British administrators 
been free from the commission of serious mistakes. Improvement from a lower 
to a higher level is only possible by experiments. All progress is the result only 
of the lessons learnt by mistakes. | 


85. Adverting to the 1 of the Prince of Arcot of his presidentship of 

i this league, the Swadesamitran, of the 7th Decem- 
„ ber, — In the present political situation, it 
is not the position and experience of the leader that lend weight to any movement, 
but it is the movement that adds to the esteem of one who leads it. This is 
especially so in the case of members of Royal families, zamindars and retired 
Government servants. If these get out of the several restrictions placed on them 
and come forward to work for thé cause of the country, the people will appreciate 
their conduct, as they are bound to. But if they allow themselves to be influenced 
by those who surround them and back out with retrograde views, the people will 
only pity them but will not hesitate to continue their service to the country. Our 
readers cannot be unaware of the fact that the Anglo-Indians in this and other 
Provinces have been, without realising this truth, patting some Indian gentlemen 
on their back and praising them as being moderates and true loyalists. After 
the All-India-Moslem League became united with the Congress in views, there was 
no work for those who feathered their own nest by prevehting these two associa- 
tions from uniting. But they were not 1 by this. They soon started 
some new associations against the Congress party, and it is in the manner that 
the South India Islamia League suddenly came into existence. When three of 
the brothers of the Prince of Arcot joined the new league, it was expected that 
the Prince too would not continue long in the old league, and so it happened. 


The reason assigned by the Prince for his resignation is that he does not approve. 
of some portions of the address to be presented to Mr. Montagu by the Moslem 


League. But it will be clear from the details published by Mr. Yakub Hassan 
that this address was already approved by the Prince. Perhaps the latter 
might have changed his opinion subsequently on the advice of the officials or 
others surrounding him. Anyhow all people would doubtless be surprised at his 
having resigned for a petty cause a position which he held for many years and 
consented within two days to be the president of the new league, which holds 
retrograde views. 


86. The Swadesamit:an, of the 3rd December, reproduces in Tamil the gist 
of an article said to have contributed to a Bengalee 
paper on this subject by Sir Rabindranath Tagore, 
in which the following observations find a place :—Our political life is not con- 
ducive to a national feeling and the main reasons for this are the facts that we 
are ruled by a foreign nation and that we are unable to work out our lot our- 
selves. The Anglo-Indians refer to the Behar riots and gloat over the opinion that 
the Indo-Muhammadan amity exists only in words and that the Indians are unfit 
for Home Rule, and we have often had to pocket this. What else can we do, 
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when the responsibility of administration does not rest with us? If, after the 


English rule for years together, the lakhs of Indians have no confidence in 
themselves and being devoid of facilities for self-protection, are unable to do 
anything themselves, who is responsible for this? 1 country adjacent to India 
has, within this period, become highly educated and acquired great capacity. 
If the policy of the British rule in India is not to change, when the very history 
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f the world is undergoing constant changes, when can a national spirit urise j. 
India ? In the — 2 Ben of administration, the Indians have NO res * 
bility. The country may seem united for all outward appearances. If the 
authorities begin to suppress the ideals of the people, riots naturally ensue. Th, 
authorities are averse even to movements started on purely humanitarian motives 
The present system of administration is suitable only to those who care only for 
self-interest and not for the welfare of others. Repressive measures are handled 
by the authorities even against the wishes of the people. It is officials, who 
cannot foresee the future that act like this, listening to the words of others. What 
we expect of British statesmen is that they should realise even now what the 
future of India will be and that is why we urge for the introduction of some 
reforms in the administrative machinery. In India it is the officials and the 
British merchants that exercise all powers. It is on account of these pretending . 
to know more of India than the sons of the soil that the voice of the thirty crores 
of Indians is not heard. All the existing defects in India are chiefly due to the 
absence of Home Rule. When all over the world, it is a system of Government 
responsible to the people that obtains, what doubt is there that discontent is bound 
to grow in a system in which the people have no concern? How long can such 
a system last? It is clear that the British have come to India with the highest 


ideal. If the Empire is to be stable, the Indians should of course be given equal 
status therein. 


87. Referring to the proceedings of the non-Brahman Conference recently 

held at Biccavole under the presidency of the 
Kumara Raja of Chellapalli, the Dravida Patrita, 
of the 5th December, observes :— This president has 
declared that we are unfit for Home Rule. What we now demand is not complete 
Home Rule, but a change of the existing system of administration by a bureau- 
cracy into one in which the Government will be under the control of the popular 
representatives. When every country in the world is preferring a democratic 
system of government, it is quite natural that India also should like to be ruled 
by her own representatives, and this is the ideal of the Home Rulers. In the face 
of this fact, some people like the Kumara Raja of Chellapalli are trying to defeat 
the object of the Home Rulers by misrepresentations. This zamindar should 
understand that it is not fitness for Home Rule that is now the point. We learn 
he is a graduate and we would like to know whether he has properly studied the 
history of England or Japan. We think not; for if the confirment of the fran- 
chise upon the people and the powers of administration upon their representatives 
had been postponed till after they had become fit for it, England and Japan 
would still be ruled by an oligarchy. History has it that, when representative 
government was first introduced in England, the representatives chosen used to 
run away to other countries deeming their new position to be derogatory to them 
and that when a similar government was introduced in Japan the people did not 
know what was meant by “government”. But all the same the representative 
form of government has made England and Japan come to the lofty position they 
have attained now. As has been observed by an eminent western politician, 
the best sign of the fitness of the people of a country for Home Rule is their 
demanding it and the whole world knows that we are demanding it. But a few 
like the Kumara Raja of Chellapalli cry that the ordinary people are only for the 
continuance of the present administration. True the ordinary people do not 
clamour for Home Rule. But even this Kumara Raja would understand, if he 
would go round the villages, that they do not like the present system of adminis- 
tration which is not responsible to the public. No doubt they do not cry Down 
with the bureaucracy”, but they do wish for the exit of Tahsildars who ignore 
their opinions and Revenue Ipspectors who extort bribes from them. ‘That is 
why they have signed the monster petition to Mr. Montagu after understanding 


the object of it. We feel thankful to the Kumara Raja of Chellapalli for one thing 
and that is that this minor zamindar has shown us ho 


. w ready some le are to 
push back their country into oblivion to any extent. It is — 5 that the 
zamindars should be 


ne against representative government, but at the same time it 
1s quite novel that they should protest against it in the name of the people. 


ponsi- 


The non-Brahman Conference, 
Biccavole. 
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88. The Swadesamitran, of the 7 . e publishes from the pen of a cor- n 
a a respondent an abstract of the proceedings of a 7th Deo. 1917. 
4 n public meeting held at Ambasamudram on the 3rd 
pene idem in which Doctor Varadarajulu Nayudu is stated 
to have explained in the course of an address on industry and trade, how Home 
Rule was necessary for the industrial advancement of this country, and observed 
that economic condition could improve only when the people begin to use none 
but swadesht goods. 


89. The Swadesanntran, of the 10th December, publishes, from the pen of a Swaprsaurraan, 
correspondent, an abstract of the proceedings of loch ber 1917. 
a non-Brahman meeting held at Periyakulam on the 

3rd instant, at which one Hanumanta Rao appears 7h) 
to have addressed the audience on the necessity of each community among the 7% 
Indians of having national education, the hardships to which the people are subject 1 
on account of their not being able to advance for want of education, the present 
political situation and the advantages of Home Rule. 


90. The Hindu Nesan, of the 11th December, welcomes the order of the Local Hv N, 
Government ruling that the passing of the Special 11th Deo. 1917. 
The Special Tests. Tests will no longer be necessary for men im the 
Police department. 


91. The Andhrapatrika, of the 5th December, says: — The Madras Mail states , 
The Madras Mail that the bureaucracy is not connected with any race s. Deo. 1917. 

N * in India, and that as the members of the bureaucracy 

do not settle gr this country, they do not wish for any special interests in it. 


A non-Brahman meeting at 
Periyakulam. 


The Indian Civil Servants have been reputed for long to form one caste. Even 
after they return to their native land, they live like a separate caste and do not 
move with the common people. As they do not take up their permanent residence 
in India, they do not attend to the promotion of the interests of India and their 
chief concern is to take money to their native land. So they have no love for 
India. They wish to secure the benefits of appointments to their own race. A 
Government that stays in the country can alone have permanent love for India. 


92. Referring to the conversion into Christianity of certain persons in As 
Revendrapadu, a correspondent to the Andhra- 5th Deo. 1917. 
patrika, of the 5th December, writes :—Is there any 

remedy for this? Are we to keep quiet when robbers commit house-breaking by 

day and carry away our property ? Christian Missionaries, on the one hand, and 

Census Commissioners on the other are doing their best to decrease the number of 

the Hindus. Inthe name of Criminal Settlements the Salvation Army is converting 

the Erukala und Fnadi people by force. By establishing hospitals and schools, 

the Missionaries are cutting the throat of Hinduism. There is the only remedy 

of tit for tat for all this. Members of other religions should be converted into 

Hinduism as is done in the Punjab by the Arya Samajists Indifference surely 

leads to death. | f * 


93. The Andhrapainka, of the 6th December, says: — While in British India .. 
useless objections are being raised against the grant 6th Deo. 1917. 
of swaray, the new Portuguese Governor promised to 
* complete self-government to Portuguese India within his term of office. 
e wish to hear what the opponents who always say that the Indians are not fit 
for self-government have to say tothis. Everybody knows that Portuguese India 
has not advanced like British India. The Amrita Buzaur Patrika. says—To say 
that the people of British India are yet unfit for self-government is improper in 
pry In, of the fact that Portugal is going to give self-government to the people 
of Goa. 


The Andhrupatrika, of the 8th December, says: — Even according to the , i 
Selk. Government view of Lord Curzon, the average annual income s Deo. 1917. 5 

: of an Indian is Rs. 30. In England the py 
income is RG. 555. Rupees 40 are spent on every man in the jail. It is impossible 
for an Indian to live comfortably on Rs. 30 and pay for the schooling of his children. 
. . The cause of famine in India is not the want of crops but is the want of 
money. If the country should: raise its head again in the civilised world, 


Conversion into Christianity. 


Self-government. 
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industries should flourish, and if industries should flourish, the system of govern- 
ment should change as Rabindro has said. . . The Bengal leaders and land- 
holders are not satisfied with the Congress reforms, but demand full responsible 
wee government for Bengal. We pray that the rulers will without delay grant self. 
1 government and gratify the people, as the aspiratious of the people grow with 
l the lapse of time. 

15 . 94. A correspondent to the Axdhrapatrika, of the 7th December, says: 
M ö — 5 oi Mr. Moti Lal Ghose means to pat a new 2 of 
i ae | | 7th Deo. 1917. Political reforms. 


reforms before His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Mr. Montagu. Complete provincial autonomy is demanded in this scheme. It 
requires among other things that all the members of the Provincial Legislative 
Councils should be elected members, that the Provincial Executive Councils should 
be constituted on the same lines as those on which the Cabinet in England is 
constituted, and that in order to get complete representation by the people, tbe 
Bengal Legislative Council should contain 500 members. 


KretNaPataixa, 95. Referring to the voluntary starvation in jail of the Irish Home Ruler 
11 f Mr. Ashey, the Kis‘napairika, of the 8th December, 
The death of an Irish Home gays: — This news fanned the flame of indignation 

Ruler. of the Irish Home Rulers. It is reported that the 


crowd that followed the corpse of Mr. Ashey to the burial- ground was countless, 
It is said that there was not such a gathering even at the funeral of Mr. Parnel, 
It is reported that the volunteers of the Home Rulers marched in public procession 
to the burial-ground clad in black and wearing arms. Mr. Ashey and his friends 
had to go to jail for having gone in such a procession through the streets The 
Government did not obstruct the procession of these volunteers, but allowed them 
to have their way. The New Statesman writes that this is the first instance of 
death from voluntary starvation in jail in the British Isles. 


5 any 96. The Kisinapatrika, of — 8th December, says: — The rata wey 
adduce it as an argument against Home Rule for 
ee Lan f India that the aaa eer rea of the District 
Board of Lahore, in the meeting of the 20th November, voted against the increase 
in strength and powers of the non-official element of the District Board. But who 
are these non-official members of this District Board? ‘They are not persons who 
are elected by the people, and who enjoy their confidence. ‘They are such as 
hang on the Tahsildars and Deputy Commissioners, and depend on their favour. 
Can they be expected to be independent? It is ridiculous that the Anglo-Indians 


should rely upon the views of such persons and criticise the Home Rule 
movement. 


—— 97. The HKistnapatri ta, of the Sth December, says At is learnt that there 
4 eth Dec. 1917. German piots in England. are Some persons who eer! on an agitation for the 
teri (!) | termination of the war. These advocates of peace 
discourage people from joining the army, and hold oecasional meetings to urge 
for immediate peace. There is a strong report that these persons are carrying on 
all this in the pay of the Germans. A London paper writes that the Government 


are arranging for an enquiry into the connexion of the Germans with this 
movement. 


AwpHRaPaTnixas, 98. The Andhrapatrika, of the 7th December, says :—The Lingayats, the 


1th Deo 1917. Ihe constitution of Provinces, Reddie, the Jains, the Mahrattas, etc., have all 
} assembled at Dharwar and have passed a resolution 

demanding a separate Kannada Province. From this it is plain that all classes 

cherish a desire for a separate Kannada province. An Act was passed in the 

Bombay Province providing for the introduction of free and compulsory elementary 

education in the municipal areas. There are indications that the Government 

will agree to introduce compulsory education in the whole country. But without 


the provinces being constituted on a language basis, the spread of education will 
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, be impossible. , 
1 — 99. The Andhrapatrika, of the 7th December, says:—The Mail points to 
7th Deo. 1917. The regret of the Mail differences of opinion among the Indians as a sign 


of the unfitness of the Indians nt. 
Now the Europeans themselves are not — on Dalia . 
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Mail regrets that the pains that it has taken to bring about unanimity among the 
Europeans have all proved vain. It isa pity that the Mail which intended to 
create animosities among other classes has lost its hold on the class to which it 
belongs. 


100. Referring to the fact that the President of the Madras Landholders’ 
Association sent its scheme with unauthorised 
. omissions to the Government, and wrote to the 
Government requesting them not to place its scheme before Mr. Montagu, 
the Andhrapatrika, of the 7th December, remarks under this heading :-—We are at a 


A stange act. 


ANDHRAPATRIKA, 
Madras, 
7th Dec. 1917. 


loss to know that while the zamindars in other Provinces are demanding reforms — 
greater than those proposed by the Congress, the zamindars in the Madras 


Presidency cherish so much fear. 


101. The correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 5th December, gives, 
under this heading, details of a conversation 
between himself and a non-Brahman friend of his, 
in which the latter attributes the present friendsbip 
of the Muhammadans with the Hindus to an intention on the part of the Muham- 
madans to re-establish Muhammadan rule in India with the help of the Amir of 
Kabul or the Sultan of Turkey when the British weaken their rule in [ndia by 
granting political reforms. This non-Brahman friend further states that when 
such a thing happens, the Brahmans who already enjoy a large share in the 
administration, will, with the aid of the Japanese or the Chinese, defeat the 
Muhammadans and become rulers themselves, 


“A fabrication of the anti- 
Home Rulers.” 


102. The Andhrapatrita, of the 8th December, reports the President of the 
Tanjore District Conference to have said :— Russia 
appears to prove treacherous to the allies. So the 
armies of England, France and Italy cannot outnumber those of the Central Powers. 
An Indian army and Indian officers should be made ready as soon as possible to 
vanquish the enemy. This will conduce to the benefit of not only India but also 
the Empire. . . When the whole of Europe is ready for right and when Asia 
is imitating Europe, why should there be any delay in making ready an Indian 
army for the defence of the country and the Empire? So long as there is want 
of confidence, there can be no Indian army. . If the British repose no 
confidence in us and fail to give us military reforms, they will not grant us 
responsible self-government. . . No greater untruth has ever been spoken than 
that if self-government be given to India, the whole authority would become 
vested in the Brahmans. 


103. The Andhrapainika, of the 8th December, says in its leader :—In England 
there were twenty lakhs of students going to school 
in 1840. While there are on the whole one crore 
and sixty lakhs of educated men in India, it is an anomaly to say that the time 
has not come to begin self-government in India. In 1835, there were only three 
per cent of the population in England qualified to vote for members of the Parlia- 
ment. In our presidency there are more.than thirty lakhs of one qualified to 
vote This is three times the number of voters that existed in England at the 
time when the Reform Bill was passed. This number cannot be said to be small. 
The English educated among them is only very few. So if self-government 
revails, it cannot go into the hands of the educated. Under such circumstances, 
it is untrue to say that the Brahmans will usurp all the authority of Government 
themselves. The bureaucratic party have been attempting to spread this falsehood 
not only in India, but also in England. Taking the present numbers into consi- 
deration, the non-Brahmans enjoy more extensive rights of election and hold a 
greater number of offices than the Brahmans. So the surmise that after the grant of 
self. government, the Brahmans will wield all authority is groundless. Under self- 
government, the authority of the non-Brahmans will increase and as the number 
of those qualified to vote among them is greater, the whole authority will devolve 
on them. From the speech of the Hon’ble Mr. Sarma, it is plain that it is 
meaningless to say that if self-government is granted, the authority of the 
Brahmans will prevail and that the educated will act against the interests of the 
masses. , 


The Tanjore District Association 


Brahmans. 


ANDHRAPATRIKA, 
Madras, 
5th Deo. 1917. 
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8th Deo. 1917. 


ANDHRAPATRIKA, 


Madras, 
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Madras, 
sth Dec. 1917. 


As the Government in England have proclaimed that the grant of responsible 


Desamata, 


09 Des. 1917. 


Dana, 
Ra 


Dusamata, 
Rajahmun 


Sth Dec. 191 4 


jabmundry, 
Sth Deo. 1917. 


hrapatrika, of the 8th December, says:—The second letter 
10% ne 4e Kr. Curtis, will furnish a reply to those whe Ad 
that India does not need self-government. He says 
that it is false to say that the present Legislative Councils are representative 
assemblies. There is nothing untrue in this. The people do not elect the 
members of the Leg’slative Councils directly. So the members are not respon- 
sible to the people. The people do not know how the votes of local bodies are 
taken. When Lord Morely framed the new reforms, he had not in his mind any 
idea of the grant of a responsible government and 80 he did not see these defects 


Fitness for self-government. 


government is their ideal, it is n that the Whole system should be 
reformed. With reference to the argument that it is dangerous to give to the 
people the responsibility of government, when education has not spread among 
them, Mr. Curtis says that there is no use of spreading education to any extent 
unless the people are granted political rights. He says that unless the 
rights of self-government are given side by side with education, the only result 
will be an increase of unrest. Fitness for self-government can only be acquired by 
actually wielding the responsibility of self-government. Mistakes may occur, 
but it is only through mistakes that proper training will be me. ...: & 
long as the Legislative Councils are debating societies, the people’s representatives 
can have no separate responsibilities. So long as they have no responsibities the 
people can have none. 80 only after the grant of self-government, the people can 
show their fitness. The Europeans who say that it is dangerous to grant 
self-government to India will do well to read the letter of Mr. Curtis, and know 
the truth. The Hon’ble Mr. Sarma said that there is an inevitable connection 
between responsible government and the 228 of the Empire. Those who 
see that self-government is necessary also for the stability of the Empire, will not 
raise useless objections. 


105. The Desamata, of the 5th December, reports Mr. B. Houton, a corre- 
The condition of Indi spondent to the Spectator, to have said :—Your 

et ee eee correspondent who wrote the articles about Mrs. 
Besant has not noted the change that has come over India during the past few 
years and especially during the past few months. In fact the whole of India is 
unanimously demanding the grant of real self-government. . . The action 
taken by Lord Pentland against Mrs. Besant has been the only cause oi the 
spread of the Home Rule movement and of her fame for great self-sacrifice. 
To fail to note such things is a great mistake. It is not only a mistake but an 
act of treachery to both India and England. Your contemporary appears to rely 
on the Justice for his statements. But is Justice to be relied on when the other 
Indian papers are all unanimous in their opinion. Without political reforms 
there can be no social reforms. A foreign Government like ours cannot reform 
society. Until the Indians get self-government and effect social reforms, caste 


distinction will not disappear, and the people cannot bring their real civilization 
into prominence. 


106. Referring to the reply of Sir G. Cave to Captain Wedgewood concerning 
W Mr. Lajput Rai, the Desamata, of the 5th December, 
. Lajput Rai. ) ; * n 

gays: —Fo far as Mr. Lajput Rai is known in this 

country, no body can believe that he is disloyal. 80 long as he was here, he was 
noted for his profound patriotism. Neither seditionists nor the Police had 
mentioned his name In connection with the Gather revolution in the Punjab or 
the anarchical conspiracies in Bengal. It is the opinion of the public that he 18 
God-fearing. Every Indian is surprised to hear that Sir G. Cave suspects him. 
Different persons may take different views about his book. But to say that out 
cf a desire for German money, he is working against the interests of the British 
Empire, will pain the heart of every Indian, until the particulars are published 
that go to establish the truth of such a statement. We hope that our 
British Government will consider this matter and do justice to Mr. Lajput Rai or 


establish his offence and win over public opinion to their side. 
107. Ihe Desamata, of the 5th December, refers under this heading to the fact 


A dij : that the Government of India refused to permit an 
— address of the = a ie to be presented 
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to the Secretary of State, because it made mention of the internments, and regrets 
that the Government have shown the Mahammadan leaders secant courtesy, which 
greatly disappointed them. 
108. ‘The Desamata, of the — 3 reports 3 Tilak to have said in 
: reply to an address presented to him by the peuple 
Me, TEES Se Sey. of the Athani taluk Oe acconnt of the 9 
of repressive Acts like the Arms Act, the Indians are living like foreigners in 
their own country. When the Congress leaders have been moving heaven and 
earth for thirty years for reforms, the toy of Morley-Minto reforms has been 
laced in-their hands. As the authorities have not placed any confidence in 
— she bas become a heavy burden weighing down upon their necks If this 
country is continued in this state, not only will this country be ruined, but the. 
ruin of England also will be brought about. English statesmen have understood 
this truth and intend to uplift the Indians by granting them self-government. 
It cannot be said that the present war is the last one. If another war is to be 
waged and [ndia is required to sacrifice her all for defending the British Empire 
in that war, India should first have self-government. ‘The Government are 
aware of the necessity of the grant of seli-government. 


109. The Andhrapatrika, of the 10th December, reports the Chairman of the 
= Pe 1 Reception Committee of the Ceded Districts Non- 
3 ol 9 Districts Non- Brahman Conference to have said: — In the Legisla- 
— ee tive Councils as at present constituted, the 
discussion of a resolution is no better than a cry in the wilderness. If the 
resolution is not to the taste of the Government, they will not approve of it, 
however reasonable and necessary it may be. The words of the representatives 
of the people are ordinarily treated as the prattle of children. Only very rarely 
will a reply be given to the effect that a particular resolution is worthy of con- 
sideration and will be considered. This the Government does as if to please the 
people for the time being. . . The Congress and the Moslem League are 
agreed in their demand that the Legislative Council should no longer be like a 
monkey in the hands of the Government, but should wield an influence suitable 
to the experience and educatiou of the members and should have the power to 
accomplish what it thinks beneficial to the country. This is the most important 
point in the well-known Congress League Scheme . . Political differences in 
the country are to be traced to the fear that the rulers will realise that it is natural 
for others also to desire the freedom that they themselves enjoy; and will grant 
the Indians their request for freedom. ä 


110. The Aadhraputrika, of the 10th December, says: — Since the publication 
of the Congress Scheme, there has been a change 
for the better in the opinions both of the 1 and 
of the rulers. His Imperial Majesty himself has stated that responsible Govern- 
ment is his ideal: Under such circumstances, the people should vary their sclieme 
according to the ideal of the rulers. Though under the Congress scheme, the 
Executive Council should be subject to the Legislative Council, the Executive 
Council need not break up, when it is in conflict with tiie Legislative Council. 
Thus, there will then be room for the Executive Council to become arhitrary. The 
Bengal leaders wish that there should be no such room. The Bengal landholders 
also have given expression to such ideals. They’said that there is close connection 
between self-government and the rendering of aid in the war Unless the people 
take up the responsibility of Government, they cannot sacrifice their men and 
money for the Government. It is encouraging that they (the Landholders’ 
association) have understood that self-government will- not only conduce to the 
advancement of India, but is also necessary for the stability of the British Empire. 
They have also passed a resolution to the effect that the division of the country 
into provinces on a language basis will form the foundation of self-government. 


Complete Provincial autonomy. 


As the whole country is recognising this truth, the constitution of the Aadhra 


Province can longer be delayed. The landholders are in agreement wit the 
Congress in the matter of the political reforms to be effected id the Government 
of India. They advocate complete self-government for the Provinces, and 
state that Bengal is fit for such autonomy. For carrying out the. reforms, the 
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official mombers should be altogether removed from the Legislative Councils, and all 
the members should be elected. It is a bad argument to say that the * 
scheme is revolutionary. The only defect of the scheme is its hesitancy in the 
matter of the establishment of self-government. ‘That defect should be made good 
now and the wishes of the people should be placed before Mr. Montagu. In this 
matter, the Madras Presidency should follow the example of the Provinge of 


Bengal. 
111. The Andhrupat ita, of the 10th 1 e reference to the 
a movement set on foot at cutta by the Muham. 
The Mubammadan interned. madans of all parts to request the r 
release the interned, that the Government will respect the opinion of the Muham. 
madans and release the interned. 


112 The Swadeshabhimam, of the 7th December, in a leading serial article _ 
_ dwelling on the swadeshi movennent, says:—The 
The revival of the swadesht sywadesix movement has again taken a prominent 
movement. place among the present leading political problems 
such as swaraj, primary education, and business enterprise. At the time of the 
Bengal partition during Lord Curzon’s regime some ten years ago, the movement 
was ‘mixed up with the movements of self-government, national education and 
boycott. An earlier trace of the movement was to be found in Poona some thirty 
years ago when, its importance was recognised in the Mahratta country from a 
political standpoint, and afew minor industries came into being. But it came to be 
spread all over India only after the partition. Some ofthe waves of the movement 
at that time had rolled even as far as our Mangalore. Subsequently owinz to the 
hostile attitude of the Government towards this purely economic movement it 
began to dwindle. The authorities began a new kind of distinction between true 
and false swadeshi and caused the movement to suffer. For some time some of the 
authorities relying on police reports began to regard the movement as identical 
with sedition with a different name. The budding movement thus began to fade 
away under the ire of the authorities. It is a mark of the vitality in a nation, 
however, that everything that is indispensable to national life will resuscitate from 
time to time until it takes firm root. Even the Maharishi (great sage) Dadhabhai’s 
supreme incantation of swaraj was smothered by the wrath of the authorities. Just 
as the chant of self-government is being sung again all over India during the past 
one or two years, the chant of swadeshi too is being renewed with fresh vigour. 
During the glorious dawu of swadesht in 1903-1904 at the time of the Bengal parti- 
tion, a few industrial concerns came into being in the different parts of the country. 
The attention of the bigger merchants and the richer citizens was drawn towards 
the movement. A large number among the educated as well as tlie uneducated 
in the country took the swadeshi vow and decided to use only Indian sugar and 
cloth. But this was only a wave. The enthusiasm of the people gradually waned. 
Nevertheless, some of the swadeshi factories are still going on with their work and 
the vow is still observed by many. The meaning and nature of the swadeshi 
movement are already well known. We wish to emphasize the point, however, 
that the swadeshi movement is, unlike the Home Rule or swaraj movement, non- 
political. ‘Mae moment the Home Rule question is raised some persons of 8 
delicate constitution get headache or stomach-ache. Those whose brain is too 
torpid to be moved by political questions will of course amuse themselves with 
the fifteenth and sixteenth century comedies. Then there are the Government 
servants who, whatever, their views at heart may be, for the sake of promotion at 
least have to seem antipathetie to political movements. Not only we, but all 
Vernacular as well as English papers, however, ignore these persons, and discuss 
the national cause for the benefit of the masses. But the swadeshi movement 
being solely concerned with economic matters, we trust that no one will feel upset 
by any signs of its spread. 


413. The Satyavadi, of the 11th December, writes: One cannot be too grateful 


8 to Lord Curzon for the service he has rendered 
India as Viceroy. He could not have even dreamt 
that, as a result of his own pet resolution touching the partition measure, the 


Bengalis would come to have new courage, new firmness and a new kind of triumph. 
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As a result of the force employed in trying to divide the Bengalis, they became 
better united than before and started the swadeshi movement which led to the 
boycott of foreign goods and the production of a larger quantity of indigenous 
articles. The popular love of the movement was by no means new. It only 
received afresh impetus in trying to compel Lord Curzon to retrace his step. 
When His Majesty the King with true far-sightedness earned the undying pratitud 
of the people by modifying the partition, the tranquility caused in the situation 


led to a lull in the swadeshi movement. We must thank His Excellency Lord 


Pentland for the sleight of hand he . recently and the feeling he revived 
among the people in regard to their swadeshi vow whieh they had almost forgotten. 
His bugle sound bidding the people to put their thoughts of self-government out of 
their mind is among his most glorious deeds. What excellent advice! How 
regrettable it is that India has not the goodness to accept it gratefully? ? 

The present war has raised many problems. The spread of the democratic 
movement is one of the most important among them. India shares the new ideas 
and new aspirations which it has created. She has earned unreserved and hearty 
applause from British statesmen by sacrificing her all, by shedding blood and 
emptying her treasure for the sake of the empire. At the same time the people 
are trying their best to obtain their rights and responsibilities in the task of 
administration. When even the great world empires are undergoing a process of 

urification, is it too much that India should seek to escape her intolerable 
ä — and find a place appropriate to her capacity and self-respect among 
the nations of the world? At a time when the terrific war is being fought for 
freedom, is it inapt that India should insist on the liberty which is indispenable to 
the happiness — contentment of mankind ? 


114. Referring to the tremendous rise in prices due to the war, the Manorama, 
of the 7th December, points out that a measure, 
similar to that which has been passed by the 
Bombay Government, enjoining that the prices of articles of food and clothing 
should not go beyond certain limits, should be passed in this Presidency and also 
in others. 


War and rise in prices. 


115. Referring to the report current in certain quarters regarding the marriage 
of the Prince of Wales with an American bride, the 


Rumoured marriage of the Desabhimani, of the 8th December, says that this 


Prince of Wales, marriage of the Prince with one of the people would, 


instead of lowering the prestige of royalty, better the relations between the two 
great English-speaking countries and be conducive to the peace and prosperity of 
the whole world. 


116. The Qaumt Report, of the 2nd December, writes :—At a very large 

meeting of the Muhammadans held at Kaiser Bagh, 

Lucknow, on the 14th October, it was unanimously - 

resolved that an address on behalf of All-Indian 

Muhammadans should be presented to the Viceroy and the Secretary of State for 
h 


An address that was not 
presented. 


India, and a draft was prepared with great care and deliberation. The important 
subject among others was that all Mahammadans expected that the national 
deputation would be able to convince His Excellency Lord Chelmsford, the Right 
Hon’ble Mr. Montagu and his colleagues that the question of the Muhammadan 
detenus was of a special importance, and required breadth of view. But Muham- 
madans will regret to learn that the Government objected to that clause and 
advised them to delete it from the address. 

Though we do not know why the Government has expressed such an opinion, 
it is satisfactory to find that the address committee refused to be governed by it. 
The rusult was the deputation was refused an interview, and the address was not 
presented. ‘This is the first incident (of its kind) which will be recorded in the 
annals of modern politics and Mr. Montagu’s procedure, and Muhammadans will 
have to remember their failure with much regret. 


We can understand, and perhaps this is the basis of the Government’s objec- 


tion, that the question of internment does not come under the head of discussion 


of political reforms, and that Mr. Montagu has come to improve the political 
future of India and not to remedy internal maladies. We admit this logical 
argument, but may we not enquire when this principle was observed in other 
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addresses, how many had transgressed the limit of real discussion, yet the Govern- 
ment did not demur to their transgression, and irregular procedure, nor was any 
deputation interrupted in the midst of its address. There was no reason why the 
Government should not have overlooked the Muhammadans’ mistake if it really 
was a mistake. The power of enforcing obedience lies with the Government, 
The Muhammadans simply wanted to express their real feelings in their address, 
and it was not their intention to exact a definite promise from the Government, 
or to make the Government of India, or the British Government, to enter into an 
agreement with reference to the release of the Muhammadan internees. The 
Government could have listened to this voice also as it had already listened 
to hundreds of thousands of such voices. But as it has strictly adhered to this 
principle, it leads us to apprehend that the Government docs not desire to 
reconsider the matter. If it has really arrived at that conclusion it will be better 
for the Government to publish a detailed statement regarding all the internees 
showing the period of their internment and the conditions that will be imposed 
on them when they are released before or after the war. We are sure that the 
Muhammadans, on learning the nature of the conditions, will not be much upset 
about them, but will leave their proposals to the Great Disposer. 

From the very outset we observed the irregularity in the address, and warned 
our community that our address should not deal with anything but political 
reforms. When, however, we found that the deputation on social reforms was 
cordially received and patiently listened to, the deputation of Moulavis also waited 
upon the Governmert, that the question of marriage, divorce and the appointment 
of the Shaikh-ul-Islam were listened to, and assurance was given that the matter 
would receive consideration, we thought that our previous impression was wrong. 
On the other hand, we ought to have suggested that Unani Doctors, Indian 
tradesmen, press, and workmen’s deputations might wait on the Government. 
We were under this impression but the failure of the Muhammadan deputation has 
convinced us that our original idea was correct, and that the Government, having 
first. allowed an irregularity, had next proceeded to prevent any further recurrence. 
If we take it that the Government is right in adhering to its principle, we should 
admit that the committee is also right in its decision to abandon the deputation. 
However, the Munammadans need not worry about the non-presentation of their 
address, inasmuch as the draft was not prepared by common consent and the 
objects in view were aleo, to a certain extent, capable of revision. 


117. The Qaumi Reporl, of the 3rd l/ecember, in a leader on the marginally- 

The Khelifate and Mussal noted sabject, writes:—Lord Robert Cecil stated 

e Khautate ana MNES: in the House of Commons that after the war started, 
Russia suggested that henceforth the British Government should not er 
the Sultan of Turkey as the Khalifa of Islam. But Great Britain has not ignored 
any such procedure as the question of the Khalifate is one for the Mussalmans 
alone to decide. It is, on the face of it, surprising as to why the question of the 
Khalifate has now been introduced in Parliament, and why His Lordship. who is 
a member of the Government, has thought it necessary to express an opinion on 
the subject. Our astonishment is increased by the fact that Lord Robert's state- 
ment was received with enthusiastic applause, as if the members of Parliament 
have concurred in the principle that the question of the Khalifate is one to be 
disposed of by Mussalmans alone, and that no other power has any right to 
interfere. 

The British Government is a free Government, and the British people respect 
the feelings and aspirations of others as they do their own. It is true that every 
Englishman is not a perfect specimen of his nation. There are, of course, certain 
persons in every community who regard themselves as the elect. But the funda- 
mental principle of the English is expressed in the words of Sadi, viz., that which 
thou disapprovest for thyself, do thou disapprove for others also. 


We know perfectly well why Russia raised the question. Her political 
history and national traditions show that in religion she is bigoted, and by 
nature, rebellious. She can never comprehend the question of the Khalifate, but 
the British nation understands and knows full well that in Islam the Khalifate is 
a religious factor, and politics have absolutely nothing to do with it. We admire 
Lord Robert Cecil’s words inasmuch as they embody the democratic policy of 
the British Government, but as a Mussalman we wish to amend the words as 
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follows, vis., that the disposal of the question of the Khalifate depends on Mussalmans 
alone, because the Khalifate is an office based on the sacred law of Islam and 
connected with prophetic and Apostolic office. The Khalifa is the deputy of the 
Apostle, a minister of the Sacred Law and Commander of the Faithful. The 
conditions relating to the office are based on the principles of Islam and Mussal- 
mans, even if they wished, cannot of their own accord dispose of the question, for 
they have no right to interfere with the Divine Law, or with the consensus of 
Divines. 

‘When Mussalmans were rulers themselves, they could not settle the question. 


Our ancestors ruled India as mighty Monarchs, and yet they were obliged to bow 
their heads in submission to the Khalifate. 


118. The Qaumi Repori, of the 3rd December, has a letter from a correspondent vat Rarosr, 

named Muhammad Shari-ud-din from Cuddapah srd Deo. 1917. 
+ Pr —— at Cuddapab against = which announces that on the 14th November 1917 
9 a mass meeting of Mussalmans was held in the 
town under the presidency of Mr. P Muthu Krishna Aiya, Barrister-at-Law, in 
which the following resolutions were passed: — (1) that the scheme of the Congress 
Muslim League should not be regarded as beneficial. If it be thus regarded 
concord between different classes in India will be difficult. Self- government for 
India is not required. The country has yet to make gradual progress, (2) that 
the Government of India may be respectfully requested to release Mr. Muhammad 
Ali and Mr. Shaukat Ali on suitable conditions, (3) that the meeting regards the 


monster petition of the Home Rule League with contempt, because the signatures 
of the public were obtained by fraud. : 


The Qaumi Report, of the 3rd December, has, as in several of its previous quer Rerosr, 


issues, a notice calling upon every Mussalman to remember the 7th day of December 274 Ds 1317. 
1917 to send an 8-auna message to the Secretary of State to release all Mussalman 
detenus. “ | 
119. The Jaridal-i-Noagar, of the Ist December, has a letter against Home Janman-1-Rozaaz, 
1 Rule from a correspondent named Ghulam Muhi-ud- 1 Nes 1917. 


din Sahib Quraishi in which he describes in detail 
the several disadvantages that are likely to accrue from Home Rule. IIe asserts 
that it is against the principle of Government to. accept, for the sake of a few 
highly cultured Brahmans, a suggestion which will mean*the loss of Mussalman 
rights and liberties. 


120. The Quasim-ul-Akhbar, 1 26th 8 Wee 4th December), —— 
5 reproduces the article published by the Hamdum 6 W. 1817. 
Mr. Muhammed Ali's health. se runs as follows a have es ie with much nace 
concern that Mr. Muhammad Ali's health has again, for some time past, been 
indifferent. His relatives and friends knew that he had been suffering from 
Bright’s disease, but thanks to the treatment of skilful physicians he had just 
recovered. When, however, he was interned, his people were apprehensive lest 
the same disease might reappear ; God forbid! that it should so happen. 


On enquiry we now learn that the damp climate of Chunderwara does not 
suit him and his people. His health has been seriously affected by the fact of his 
expectation of release having been disappointed. We are afraid it will be difficult 
to effect a thorough cure in his health, unless his liberty be restored, so that be 
may be treated by experts. Muhammad Ali’s welfare is very precious both for 
the members of his community as well as for compatriots, and we very urgently 
invite the attention of the Government to this aspect of the case. 


121. The Qaumi Report, of the 4th December, writes:—Next Friday will be sum: — 
˖ 1 the 7th December. At the services on that holy 4% Deo. 1917. 

the i Friday. day prayers and supplications should be made for 

the release of the detenus. The editor hopes that all Muhammadans will, with 

sincerity of heart, humility of spirit, and Godly fear, prostrate themselves before 

the Almighty and pray for the release of the Muhammadan detenus. 
We are sure that every Muhammadan, either on behalf of the Anjuman or of 

his community or his brethren, will address a wire to the Secretary of State for 

India at Calcutta using the following eight words :— 


1 release Muhammad Ali and Shaukat Ali and other Muslim 
interned.“ 3 | 


i 

ae Qaumi Rirorr 
j 4 Madras, , 
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We cannot remain silent any longer at this prolongedgjnternment of our 


brethren. For more than three years we have stood the test of patience, forbear. 


ance, contentment and trusting to Providence. Now our hearts are moved and 


our souls are stirred, and we cry aioud to God and beseech our rulers. We are 


sure that Heaven will not be niggardly, nor will the earth be strait for us. The 
wounds of our hearts will not be healed, or the irritation of our sores relieved 


until we see some divine sigh. Our clamour now is this— 


„J will not cease demanding till I get what I want. 
„Either my body will be united with the beloved or be separated from my 
soul.“ 
122. The Qaumi Report, of the 5th December, writes as follows: — Our contem- 
porary the Madras Mail has published, in its issue of 
A telegram from London. the 4th instant, the following telegram from its own 
correspondent in London: 


London, \st December. — The paper India is still lamenting over the 
internment of Mr. Muhammad Ali and Mr. Shaukat Ali, but its friends are wise. 
They do not raise this question in public here.“ 


Our dear contemporary has published the above telegram in bold type, and 
has given it a prominent position in its esteemed columns. But we know that 
this uncalled for effort has not been made purely for the sake of the Muhammad- 
ans, but rather is a kindness incidental to its attitude to the Home Rule question. 
We regret to find that our Anglo-Indian friend, in its opposition to Home Rule, 
does things which detract from its dignity. We can understand the reason for its 
opposing Mrs. Besant’s views, and we can also appreciate its object in opposing 
Home Rule. But it puzzles us as to why it is angry with the Muhammadans, 
and why it takes the trouble to get a wire from London which can neither afford 
it pleasure nor assist it in attaining its object. 


We have often explained the case of Muhammad Ali, Shaukat Ali and 
other Muhammadan detenus to those who held similar views, and have honestly 
tried our best to prevent our friend from being misled, or from misunder- 
standing our aspirations. Unfortunately its errors increase in inverse ratio to 
our explanations. We wonder what we can say further. 


The difficulty is that the Government of India also has shut the docr of 
enquiry and does not even wish its ears to be troubled with the sound of our 
voice. The incident of the All-India Moslem deputation, for example, speaks for 
itself, and shows that the mere mention of the names of Muhammad Ali and 
Shaukat Ali in the address was the cause of ite not reaching the Secretary of State 
for India. It is therefore amazing to find that the Home Rule address should 
have been read with such pomp and parade and the Government of India not feel 
hurt to listening to its scathing sentences, its inflammatory tone, and its incisive 
style, while the Muhammadan address was rejected simply because it contained a 
request for the release of the internees. Our contemporary the Madras Mail 
thinks the object of Home Rule is to eject the British Government and the 
English from India bag and baggage. If this view is correct, the Government of 
India had the courage and patience to listen to the Home Rule address, but was 
not able to give ear to the appeal for the release of a few Muhammadan detenus. 
It could not even listen to the poor Muhammadans’ complaint and then do what- 
ever it liked. Are not the 1 obliged to draw the inference that the 
Goverument of India regards their address worse and more disagreeable than the 
Home Rule address? If this is true, we are very sorry, for, the idea that will be 
entertained by the Muhammadans in general against the Government, will be 


that it desires to be friendly with those in favour of Home Rulers, but does not 
mind falling out with Indian Muhammadans. 


Although the Government is disappointing and displeasing the Muham- 
madans and putting their feelings to a severe test, the latter continue to give the 
fullest proof of their steadfast loyalty, and peace-loving attitude. They have 
neither indulged in threats nor raised a revolt. They have not changed their 


attitude, but, on the other hand, they have shown genuine courage. Had the 


members of the deputation made the required amendment in their address, curses 


might have been hurled at them today. The Muhammadans are not sorry their 
me elt has not been presented. N sis * 


J 
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But we request His Excellency the Viceroy and the Secretary of State for 
India to be so kind as: not to leave this point out of consideration, that all that 
they have heard, or will hear in India, whether from any league, society, 
association or anjuman, must be particular in opinion and echoing the voice of 
its members. But the deputation, which was not received and the address which 
was rejected by them, ‘constituted the voice of all the Muhammadans of India; and 
it is, therefore, regrettable to find that they prevented this united voice from 
reaching their ears. | 

The Madras Mail correspondent says that the paper India is still expressing 


its grief for Muhammad Ali and Shaukat Ali a long way off. If it can see 


through the seas it will find that it is Muslim India” and not India“ merely. 
It is loyal India that laments not for a solitary Muhammad Ali or a solitary 
Shaukat Ali, but for all Muhammad Alis and Shaukat Alis. It is a pity. that it 


4 dees not know this secret. It is not our fault, but its own mistake. 


If this question could be raised there, we are not sorry. They may come here 
and see with what courage and boldness it is being raised here. The fact is that 
we do not want to adopt the European principle which inculcates to agitate freely. 
We adhere to the sacred principle of Islam which teaches daring and liberty. 


123. The Qaumi Report, of the 6th December, writes: We have already 
W written that a deputation of ladies will wait upon the 
1 P ' Viceroy and Mr. Montagu on the 18th instant. We 
do not know what the object of our dear sisters is, or what proposition they want 
to discuss themselves. We do not wish to influence their aspirations in any way, 
but consider it necessary to say this much that the Muhammadun ladies have 
taken this trouble unnecessarily. The respected mother of Muhammad Ali Sahib 
and the wives of Husrath Mohani and Muzharul Huq, instead of joining the 
deputation, could have very well discharged some other national duty, especially 
when the Muhammadan address was rejected. Suggestions were made to further 
the matter relating to Muhammad Ali and Shaukat Ali and when Muhammad Ali 
was not given the chance of interview, how can the sense of self-respect of our 
honourable and respected sisters permit them to accept an interview. It is amazing 
to find how our sisters have overlooked the present incidents, and how they are not 
being influenced by the general feeling of the Muhammadans. Our respected sisters 
know that Islam will not be honoured or dishonoured by political reforms made in 
the country, whether they be according to any scheme suggested by the League or 
the memorandum of the nineteen members. If we choose to do so we can wait for 
another century for reforms, but we cannot tolerate the delay of another day for 
the release of the internees. It is not consistent with our religious dignity that 
we should be regarded as the cause of that blame, and that we should not care to 
free ourselves from it. We regret still more that our dear sisters have joined a 
deputation which is not intended to gain any religious dignity. Their action in 
this is opposed to national self-control, and the community cannot look upon their 
participation with a favour or approval. 


IV.—Native STATEs. 


124. Under the heading Travancore University“ the Lokaprakasam, of the 
1Uth December, has the following in English :—‘‘ As 
a necessary step towards the laudable expansion 
of collegiate education within the State, the Government of our sister State of 
Travancore have issued a Government Order which says: The time has 
arrived to consider the question whether a University adapted to local conditions 
and environments should be constituted. His Highness’s Government, therefore, 
resolve to appoint a committee to conduct the necessary enquiries and furnish 
a full and detailed report. Mr. Hodgson, Director of Public Instruction, is the 
Chairman, and the various interests of education are represented on the Com- 
mittee, which includes Bishop Gill, judges and vakils, principals and professors 
of colleges, and representatives of engineering, medicine, agriculture, and 
industry. With the general awakening that is manifest throughout, the keen 
desire for education is evinced wherever we turn to, and an _ esteemed 
correspondent of ours who draws our attention to the immediate necessity of 


Travancore University. 


raising the Ernakulam College into a first-grade institution is, indeed, to be 
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congratulated. The present times are suited for the consideration of schemes like 
that. The examples of Mysore which has already set up a University of its own 
as well as of Hyderabad which has decided to do so, are sufficient in themselves, 
and the recent action of the Travancore Darbar adds still more to it. While 
there is expansion ard improvement in the existing institutions all round, it would, 
indeed, be a case of Cochin being left behind if she were content to remain where 
she was since 1874, without so much as a single first-grade College. Mr. J. W. 
Bhore, I. C. S., the Diwan, has been known to be a successful financier, and the 
State might follow in the wake of sister States in the educational policy. The 
remarkably rapid progress of education in the State as well as the past tradition 
and present commendable condition of the College, more than merely warrants its 
elevation and the Darbar will do well to take the matter into their serious 
consideration without any great delay. 

A University for Travancore has been in the hope of many long before Mysore 
conceived a similar idea, but it was left to Mr. M. Krishnan Nayar, the present 
Diwan, to solve it. No doubt, it is a momentous experiment, and the patriotism 
of the Diwan in advancing His Highness to embark upon the contemplated course 
deserves all praise. Unlike other existing universities in India, we hope that the 
Darbar will pay particular attention to found an industrial university in Travan- 
core. The great demand of the day is for increasing the material prosperity of 
the people, and the solitary special need of Kerala at present is industrial education 
that will fit the young man, after a short course, to enter a business as an 
apprentice, and by and by as its Chief. Unlike the Mysore one, which is but a 
minor edition of the Madras University, the Travancore University should be for 
manufacturing industrialists. ‘Technical education in the vernaculars, calculated 
to equip a youth after a course extending to about four or five years, to earn his 
livelihood by manual labour or mechanic skill in any factory, is ail that we want. 
More expenditure on the scientific side as well as for facilities for the young 
hopefuls learned in chemistry or biology, to have some better scope for training, 
is what we want. These are days for the improvement of vernaculars and a 
completely vernacularised system will do immense oe for all practical purposes. 
By advocating for vernacularising we do not in the least mean that English should 
be neglected, but are only for giving secondary importance, and we are more for 
‘ vernacularising ’, only the industrial and scientific side of the University, we 
are particularly concerned with. Weshall await with great hope the Committee’s 
report upon which depends much of the fate of the future University. ” 


125. The Dravidin, of the 8th December, is surprised at the Maharaja of 
Cochin not evincing sufficient interest in the matter 
of opening a first-grade college in his State, though 
there are sufficient facilities for the same and, referring to the establishment of a 
University in Mysore and the proposal to establish one in Travancore, observes 
that at least the opening of a first-grade college will greatly benefit the students 
there. 


A first-grade college for Cochin. 


ERRATA. 


Report No. 48 of 1917. 


Page 2753, line 4, for“ reasonable. Considering” read reasonable con- 
sidering ”’. 
„ 2754, paragraph 19, line 6, or. No and“ read No; and ”’. 
„ 2766, line 3, for “from” read for“. 
„ 2772 „ %, for “ reports“ read * report. 
„ 2788, item 112, line 37, insert person“ after insane 
„ 2789, paragraph 114, line 13, for- ungrudingly read ungrudgingly (il 


Report No. 49 of 1917. 


Page 2799, paragraph 12, line 32, for but“ read “ But “. 
„ 2810, line 2, delete the comma after should“. 
„ 2818, paragraph 71, line 7, for a citizen” read “ citizens ”’. 
ae * 73, line 15, for should ” read “‘ would”. - 


Issued, 18th December 1917. 
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_ VERNACULAR, PAPERS EXAMINED BY THE TRANSLATORS me, 
TO THE GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS | ) 4 i h 


for the Week ending 22nd December 1917. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requesied to send 
to the Chief Secretary to Government, Judicial Department, a brief 
4 of any local complaint which appears to them to call for notice, 
explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, if any, is 
being taben and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed 
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ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY INDIANS. 


— 


II.— Hou ADMINISTRATION. 


9 General. 


1. United India and Native States; for the week ending 13th December, 
11 writes :—‘‘We feel it our imperative duty to refer 

once again to the case of the Ali brothers which 
has been by the attitude of the Government in refusing’ the Moslem 
address to Mr. Montagu, because of the reference therein to the internment of 
Muhammad Ali and Shaukat Ali. We cannot bring ourselves to congratulate 
the Government on their decision to refuse the address of the Moslems from All 
India, simply because of the reference therein to the Ali brothers. We have 


not ignored that the maintenance of the public safety is the duty of the Govern- 


ment and they must necessarily have certain powers by which they might take 
whatever action is needful for that purpose in the interests of the country. We 
equally bear in mind that everything has a due limit and such also the powers to 
be delegated to the executive and in fine any action on their part which favours 
of a violation of the principles of the British constitution or the suppression of 
the personal freedom and liberty of a citizen ought to be answered for hy them 
satistactorily to dispel any apprehensions on the popular mind as to a state of 
affairs prevailing threatening their position as constitutional citizens. . This 
sudden punctilio of the Government has saddled an uncomfortable position on the 


country. An agitation which might have been spared is seriously engaging the 
thought of leaders and we do not know that the Government have at all acted 


wisely in this matter. Why on earth, may we ask, should the Government have 
felt such a trepidation at the inclusion of à line pertaining to the internment of 
the Ali brothers? If the Government are in possession of indisputable facts of 
the guilt of these two internees and if they are, in fact, in a position publicly to 
vindicate their action in condemning them to confinement, why, we are at a loss 
to understand, should they not permit a challenge to be offered to them even if 
it amounted to that? The only question that, therefore, now arises is, are they 
or are they not sure of the strength and justice of their own action? This will 
have to be answered and answered clearly and unequivocally by the Government. 
We have no doubt the Government are sure that they are not going to set at 
liberty criminals merely because some person or persons demand it without 
rer Ab of the details of the case. They also know in equal degree, that if 
they cannot justify their action by proving the guilt of those that have come 
under their suspicion, they have not the ghost of a justification of retaining them 
in such restriction of freedom and liberty as their suspicion dictated the inflic- 
tion. If so, why should not a public trial be held which would, granting the 
unassailable position of the Government, expose all the iniquities of those whom 
the public in believing to be grossly wronged hold in love and veneration? 
. . Whatever, therefore, might have been the circumstances in which the 
Government had been led in tke past to persist in an attitude which the public 
deem inexplicahle, we sincerely aud that at least this hour they would give 
the issue their very serious consideration and respond to popular call, thus 
vindicating their own position, affording the internees a chance to redeem their 
fair name and getting public opinion to do by itself what is peremptory in the 
interests of the king and the country.” 
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VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


— 


1.—Fore1en POLITICS. 


2. A correspondent to the Vartatamitran of the 29th November, says :— 


Indians in Ceylon. 


The majority of those settled in Ceylon are Indians. 
The number of Tamilians who have till now 


migrated to Ceylon will be about ten lakhs and more than half of these have 
settled there permanently. Still there is no representative in the Ceylon Legis. 


lative Council, who can safeguar 


d their interests. As the laws framed by the 


Ceylou Government may affect the Indians also, it is very necessary that the latter 
should have a representative of theirs in the Council and this is a concession for 
which the Indians there will have to agitate. 

The editor of this paper has a short note approving of the above suggestion 


and observes that, when the Indians in the 


theirs in the local Legislative 
granted this privilege, because t 


Fiji Islands have a representative of 


Council, the 2 in Ceylon have not been 


hey have not moved in the matter. 


3. The Hindu Nesan, of the 14th December, reproduces an article on this 

| | subject appearing in the Lokopakari of the 10th 
Political agitation in Ceylon. idem and abstracted in paragraph 11 of Report 
No. 50 of 1917. 


4. In the course of a leader under this heading, the Hindu Nesan, of the 12th 


Russia's plight. 


December, refers to the pitiable plight of Russia and 
the action of the present Government there, which 


has declared that it has cancelled all loans taken by Russia from foreign countries 
and, characterising tis move as ungrateful on the part of that country in the face 
of the assistance it had received from the allies for the last three years, says that 
this undignified act would leave an indelible stain on the history of that country. 


The Dravida Patrika, of the }2th December, also characterises this action of 
Russia as an unconscionable one and a gross breach of faith, and remarks that it 
bespeaks the miserly, irresponsible and timid nature of the Government now in 


power in Russia. 


5. The Sswadesamitran, of the 12th December, characterises the fall of 
8 Jerusalem as the test of the victories so far 


achieved by the 


ritish in Turkey, and observes 


that it is noteworthy that this city, which is full of Christians and Christian 
Churches and which is of historic importance, has at present fallen into the hands 


of the Christians. 


The Desedhaktsn, of the 12th December, notes with pleasure the capture of 
this ancient and historic city and, characterising this as indicative of the final 
success of the British arms, observes that this capture would facilitate the 
achievement of further victories on the side of the British. 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 13th December, says:—To whatever theatre 


The fall of Jerusalem. Indians go, there victory is 


gained. At a critical 


time, the Indian arnry went to France and was able 


to protect that country. Jn the Meso 


It handed over East Africa to 


it in the hands of its rulers. May th 


— 


Germans! 


potumian theatre, it drove away the enemy. 


the English. Today it took Jerusalem and placed 


e Indian army earn fame by defeating the 


6. The Hindu Nesan, of the 12th December, reproduces the comments of the 


Lord Lansdowne on the war. Dravida Pairika of the 5th idem on the letter said 


. to have been addressed by Lord Lansdowne to the 
press suggesting the desirability of concluding peace at this stage. 


comments are abstracted in pa 


ragraph 10 of Report No. 50 of 1917. 


These 
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7. Referring to the formation of a new party known as the national party Swaprs.urreay, 
A new party in Enghnd in, England on the score that the liberal party has asi Dee 1017 
lost its prestige, while the unionist party has become 
lifeless, the Swadesamitran, of the 15th December, reports Lord Montagu to have 
justified as fellows the formation of the hew patty I have become disgusted 
with thé tactics of both these parties. Besides this, though the Government have 
given out the truth to 4 larger extent of late regarding the German air-raids on 
London, they have not confided in the people and told them the whole truth. 
Though it is necessary that falsehoods should be uttered to èonfuse the enemy, the 
Government have been uttering complete falselidod only te the British public. ; 

8. The Andhraprakavika, of the 8td December, says :—It cannot be Supposed 4" >“nsrasnsaza, 
that all the vessels sunk by the enemy are sunk by srd Dec. 1917. 
submarines or torpedoes or machine guns. Man 
vessels strike against mines and are destroyed. For example, a vessel was sun 
by means of a mine recently in the Indian Ocean. Recently the Australian 
papers announced that mines scattered by thé enemy were found in the seas about 
Australia. From this it d plain that mines are placed by the enemy in all the 
sens of the world. 


9. The Andhraprakosike, of the 7th December, says:—Fearing that the n. 
Ine war enemy’s forces pouring in from the Russian theatre 7th Dea 1917. 
may outnumber the British forces in the Cambrai 
theatre, the English papers are loudly urging that the British forces should be 


increased. But this matter was well discussed in the House of Commons already 
and so there is no need to fear any danger. 


The Andhraprakasika, of the 8th December, says:—From today’s telegrams, 
it appears that the British forces were driven back to some extent. The reason  8tb Dec. 1917. 
appears to be the innumerable German soldiers that poured in from the Russian 
theatre. . But this is nothing when compared with the positions that the 
British have taken recently. On the whole, the German forces that have come 
from the eastern theatre are fighting somewhat fiercely in the western and in 
the Italian theatres. There will surely be some change in the situation in these 
two theatres, but it may be said that that change will in no way affect the British 
army. Though the present situation may appear fearful, we are very confident 
that the allies will in the end gain the Victory. 

10. The Qaumi Report, of the 11th December, writes under the marginally- as 

noted heading :—Some people enquire whether the 11th Dec. 1917. 

Germans capture non-European soldiers. In this 
connection it is necessary to explain that they do, 
and that such soldiers are to be found in most of the German camps as is evidenced 
by photographs taken from time to time. It appears, however, that the Germans 


extend to Indian prisoners special consideration and permit them to cook their 
own food if they so desire. 


11. The Qaumi Report, of the 13th December, writes:—Yesterday’s telegram s, 
contains the concise, but startling, news of the fall 13th Deo. 1917. 
of Jerusalem. Weare sure that this intelligence 
will stir the feelings of the Muhammadans, and that they will acknowledge them 
by bowing themselves before the Almighty. ‘ Thou givest the kingdom to whom 
Thou wilt and taketh away the kingdom from whom Thou wilt“ (Körän). 
As to the facts we are still in the dark. It is better for the present not to 
express an opinion on this tragic event. We cannot help, however, calling to 
mihd that this is not the first tinie Jerusalem has been taken from the Muham- 
madans, Prior to this this di Ane inheritance has been lost and recovered on 
several otedsions. | | | 
The editor gives in detail the seven ctusades fought between the Christians 
and the ‘ings of Jerusalem, ahd says that it was, after the last battle in 
1270 A. D., that the crusadets abandoned tlie idéa of capturing Jerusalem, which, 
vp to the day before yesterday, had remained in the hands of the Muslima. 
__ Jerasalem is the prayer point of the Jews from whom the Christians took it, 
atid made it their place of pilgrimage. Later te Mühatumadans captured it from 


Mines. 


Consideration shown to Indian 
prisoners (of war). 


The memory of Jerusalem. 


DravipaBHmmant, 


Salem, 
7th Deo. 1917. 


Swaprsamreran, 
ras, 
14th Deo. 1917. 


Loxorzxamt, 
Madras 


26th Nov. 1917. 
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the Christians. Now it has been recaptured by the Christians after~a lapso of 


1150 = years. But the Christians have not captured this as Christians, bat 
merely as an incident in a war of political ideals. 


Islam is neither honoured nor disgraced by the capture or loss of a city and 
our holy religion does not regard walls, minarets or domes as sacred things, but 
reveres their names, and what they stand for. Our patience and gratitude be 
in the direction of the will of God. 7 

It was predicted 1300 Years ago by our holy Prophet that the destruction of 
Jerusalem will be the first sign of the approach of the last day. We observe 
that Jerusalem has not yet been destroyed and that the last day has yet to come. 


II.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(5) Courts. 


12. The Dravidabhimani, of the 7th December, reproduces the comments of 

the Dravidan; — the 6th idem * the powers 

id igs. exercised by these magistrates. ese comments 

wa.” oe are abstracted in paragraph 19 of Report No. 50 of 
. 1917. a 

13. In the course of a leader under this heading, the Swadesamitran, of the 

14th December, observes:—In many cases in which 


The jury system. the Judge differed from the jury, the High Court 


has decided that the opinion of the jury was correct. A trial before assessors 
serves no useful purpose, as the Judge is not bound by their opinion. The 
assessors are jurors in cases connected with property, but only assessors in other 
cases. Our contention is that they should be jurors in all cases and that in all 
districts, serious offences should ba tried only by jurors. As, even in places 
where the jury system is in force, many cases are tried by assessors, not much 
benefit results therefrom. Even when a case is tried by a jury, Sassion3 Judges 
have the power to address the High Court, if they differ from tho jury and the 
High Court is empowered to decide the case as it likes. Bofore 1872 the opinion 
of the jurors was binding on the Judge. It was a law passed in that year that 
declared that the Judge need not accept the opinion of tho jury and that he 
could refer the case to the High Court. As this deprived ths people of a right 
which they enjoyed, tlie Congress has been demanding from 1836 that this law 
should be changed and the juries empowered as of old. It is only one or two 
Judges that have expressed themselves against the jury system. All others have 
often opined that the jurors are of great help to them and that their opinions are 
always correct. So there is no doubt that our people are qualified to act as 
282 Why, then, should cases be tried at times with the help of assessors? 

y should not all cases be tried with the aid of jurors aud why should not this 
system be introduced in districts where it does not obtain ? 


(d) Education. . 


14. The Lokopakari, of the 7 apt: pe writes as follows on this sub) 1 i 

f — The scale of fees in the colleges of this 

The progress of education. Presidency is high and the poor — find it 
therefore very hard to educate their children. It is the duty of the Government 
to spread education among the people, who are stee in ignorance, and to help 
them in their advancement. It is only countries advanced in education that can 
attain a high position in every respect. It was with this view that Mr. Gokhale 
brought the Compulsory Education Bill for consideration in the Imperial Legisla- 
tive Council ; but to the misfortune of this country it was not pare. Though 
since the celebration of His Majesty’s Coronation in India, the Government have 
been spending more money on education in this country, yet the amount spent 
here for this purpose is very small when compared with that spent in the other 
countries. From this it may be inferred that India is the least educated of all 
countries in the world, The Government always plead want of fands whenever 
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the popular fs pag ig tea in the Legislative Council demand an increase of 
expenditure under the head“ Education”. Provision may be made for a larger 
expenditure under this head by curtailing the expenditure under the other heads. 
If the Indians have the control over the finance, they will spend liberally on 
education and industries, which should advance considerably. It is very 
necessary that the Government should introduce reforms leading to the spread of 
education and improvement of industries. : 


15. The Desabhaktan, of the 11th December, reproduces in Tamil the 
comments of New India of the 10th idem, on the 
Government order issued recently modifying G.O. 
No. 559, prohibiting” students from taking part in politics. The article appears 
in New India under the heading The G. O. or the Director.” 


Students and politics. 


The World Advertiser, of the 15th December, reproduces the comments of Wont Avvanrisse, 


; ae the Lokopakari of the 10th idem on the order of 

„ the Government of Madras modifying G O. No. 559, 
which prohibits students from taking part in politics. These comments are 
abstracted in paragraph 29 of Report No. 50 of 1917. 8 oe 


16. The Hravidan, of the 11th December, takes exception to the statement of 
Mr. Eardley Norton at the Tinnevelly Conference 
that, if the ordinary people in this country are 
backward in education, they are themselves to blame for it and that it is their 
own duty to correct their mistake, and says :—It is not possible for the people to 
improve the state of affairs. Primary education should be improved ouly by the 
Government and it is their main duty to do so. Unless all the ordinary people 
have a little grounding in primary 1 there is not a chance of even a few 
of them having secondary and higher education. In this country, when a good 
amount of money is spent on other items, it is only a very small amount that is 
spent on education. We do not think this is the case in any civilized country 
in the world. The ordinary people of this Presidency live only in villages, and 
there are not a good number of primary schools in rural areas. When the 
Government, acting on the words of the communities which have progressed, are 
spending four times as much for higher education as they spend for elementary 
education, why should they not be made to spend a large amount on elementary 
education also ? 


17. A correspondent to the Dravidan, of the 1th December, refers to the 
ae resolution passed at the Tinnevelly-Madura-Ram- 
The Sanskrit College at Kalla- nad Districts non-Brahman Couference held at 
. 'Tinnevelly about this college, maintained from the 
Tirukkurungudi chatram funds in the Nanguneri taluk and observes :—It is really 
cruel that none but Brahman students are admitted into this college, though 
a sum of about Rs. 4,500 from the income of the choultty in Tirukkurungudi is 
utilised for this college. With this amount, nearly fifteen elementary schools 
can be started in the same taluk at this time when the non-Brahmans have not the 
benefit of even elementary education. This may turn the Maravas who abound 
in that taluk from their evil ways and improve them. 


18. The Desabhaktan, of the 14th December, publishes in 1 an article 
f f g under this heading appearing in the Bombay 

An educational O.. D. Chronicle and resco. AO in New India of the 13th 
idem. 


19. A correspondent to the Andhraprakasika, of the 6th December, says: 
1 The text books prescribed in educational insti- 

Higher education. tutions are very costly. If any gne in the good 
graces of the Text Book Committee produces a book, the committee forces the 
school authorities to prescribe it as a text book. The authorities accordingly 
prescribe such text books in arithmetic, history and geography and give home 
exercises from them. They grant holidays on unnecessary occasions and, 
holding schools on Saturdays and Sundays for two or three days, mark the attend- 
ance for both. forenoon bud . The Educational authorities-should 
effect some reforms. Until then there can be no progress in education. 


Mr. Norton on education. 
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ee issues, Nos. 34, 35-36 and 37 of the Suvarnalekha, dated t 
20. Tne three aie Tath and the 27th November and the 4th December 
The vernaculars. contain a conversation in which many arguments 
are adduced condemning the policy of neglecting the vernaculars in the Univer. 
sity. education. In the course of this, one s aker who is a coarse wit says that 
the people are dissatisfied beyond all bounds with the fact that the Educational 
authorities have failed to make the study of the vernaculars compulsory in the 
Intermediate and the B.A. classes. He asks why the En lish Professors have 
taken the responsibility of not making the vernaculars subjects of study in the 
Indian Universities. The speaker says:—Though some may differ from me in 
other matters they are at one with me in this. While I worshap Sankara Acharya, 
they worship Ramanuja Acharya and Maridi Mahalakshmi. There is nothing 
common in our worship. While these seat a young widow beside the barber’s 
razor case, they lay her by the side of a 1 Our sage are not the 
same. . - Butinthe matter of the study of the vernaculars, all those living 
in the land between the eastern and the western sea are agreed. . If the 
vernacular pandits are a set of useless men, they have to be trained to suit the 
modern conditions. Vernaculars should not be boycotted from educational 
institutions for the mere reason that the Pandits are not up-to-date. . . That 
the students are at liberty to take the vernaculars as their optional subject is no 
argument. Why should this argument be applied to English? In the matter of 
the language of the rulers and the vernaculars, there should be no option at all. 
Their study must be made compulsory. 


(J) Salt and Abkart. 


21. Adverting to the high rate at which salt is at present said to be sold in 
Madras, and the statement reported to have been 
made by the authorities in Bengal that enormous 
supply of salt would be had from Madras to relieve the salt scarcity in Calcutta, 
the Swadesamitran, of the 14th December, writes:—Just see how curious this is. 
We cannot much commend the magnanimity of the Madras Government in having 
informed the Calcutta authorities of the enormous quantity of salt available here 
for sale. It will lead the poor people here to question what Government have 
done to check the rise in the price of salt in this city, while they have gone to 
help Calcutta. Though on account of the salt scarcity there it is but just to 
export salt from here when it is possibie todo so, yet we have once again to ask 
why the Government have not made arrangements to check the present high 
price of this commodity by devising means for selling it at reasonable rates in 
the important places of the city. Though it was said that the Government would 
make certain arrangements in this matter, yet we are not aware of any such 
arrangements having been made up to date. 


(&) General. 


22. The Desabhakian, of the 11th December, writes: — The desire for Home 
Rule, which has long been almost concealed in the 
heart of mother India, is becoming patent now and 


is growing actively da day. hether India 
acquires Home Rule soon or late, the active desire 1 1071 Gaver disappear and 


~ 


High price of salt. 


The Home Rule movement 
and union. : 


it will go on increasing until Home Rule is obtained. If we- sincerely represent 


to Government our true opinions, they have no reason whatever to be provoked 
by it. It is only if we do not do this that there is the possibility of the Govern- 
ment believing the false tales carried to them by a few selfish ns and getting 
disgusted with the people. It is when the rulers and the ruled do not understand 
each other correctly that the peace of the country is disturbed and an anarchist 
spirit crops up. So we are bound to remain loyal and devoted to our Government 
and, pointing out our grievances to them by peaceful means, co-operate with them 
in rooting out anarchism. The majority of our English brethren are, of course, 


2 by their long association with us, that we will never do anything to disturb 
the peace of the country. Some Englishmen, who are ever intent on doing injury 


to India, sent false information to England ; 
a, gland that the Indians were always quarre 
ling with out any union, that. they would even go to the extent of committing 
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murders and that those who come to India for holding high appointments could 
hardly expeet to return home. But their object has not been completely fulfilled. 
The people in England have been convinced of the sincere loyalty of the Indians, 
from the sacrifices made by the latter in the present war. They are also aware of 


the assurance of the Indians that, if the Government would give up tlieir suspicion | 


and distrust of the Indians and act impartially, without treating the Indians 
differently from the Englishman, they would all of them fight for England and 
gain a victory. So what we want is that we should acquire Home Rule under 
the British authority, by peaceful means and by the co-operation of the rulers 
and the ruled. iia 


The Swade.amitran and the Desabhakian, of the 14th December, reproduce 

Home Bul in Tamil a letter said to have been written by Mr. 

— : E. L. Ayyar to Mrs. Besant about the work done by 

him in England and Wales in the cause of Home Rule for India. This letter is 
published in New India of the 13th idem. . 


The Dravidabhimant, of the 7th December, also says that the Home Rule 
agitation is now carried on only by the Brahmans 
and, dwelling on the various obstacles said to have 
been thrown by this class in the way of the non-Brahman Conference being held 
at Salem, remarks that the granting of Home Rule will only transfer all power 
into the hands of these Brahmans and ruin the country. It adds that the audience 
in the counter-non-Brahman Conference held at . at the instigation of the 
Brahmans, comprised only municipal employees, jutka drivers and men of that type. 


The Jaridah-i-Rozgar, of the 10th December, in a leader, comments 
adversely on Home Rule and the procedure adopted 
Home Rule. | by the Muslim League in joining the Congress in 

its Home Rule propaganda. 


The Home Rule agitation. 


23. A correspondent to the Desabhaktan, of the 12th December, observes :— 

Tue ideal of Indi The Indians have all along been relying on the 
epic uedean ge words of Mr. Macaulay and other English states- 
men that, when they became capable of governing themselves, the Government of 
the country would doubtless be entrusted to them. The time has gone when the 
fitness of Indians for Home Rule was questioned. No one, except some English- 
men of the type of Curtis and Webby, whose brains have become shrunk on account 
of their associations with the Round Table, some Anglo-Indians and Anglo- 
Indian papers who have no sympathy whatever for India, while they are still 
eating of her salt and a few, who having lost their head and being led by the nose 
by the inveterate enemies of the progress of our country, are always abusing the 
Brahmans out of jealousy, will dare say that the Indians are unfit for Home Rule. 
The statement of the late Mr. Dadabhai Nowroji in the Congress of 1906 that 
Home Rule was the panacea for all evils, is still fresh in the minds of the Indians. 
Many were anxious that the Home Rule movement might wane and disappear on 
account of the foolish acts of some officials. But as a matter of fact the lamp of 
Home Rule is burning brightly. We have accepted Home Rule as our ideal and 
this ideal has become indelibly impressed on our minds. No one can wipe it out. 
We are anxiously expecting to gain this ideal soon. Is it fair to tell us that we 
are unfit to guard our country, after making us decrepits by the application of 
laws like the Press Act, the Defence of India Act and the Arms Act? Even 
under all these restrictions, our country has produced eminent men like Tilak, 
Lajpat Rai, Gokhale, Rabindranath Tagore and Ramamurthi. This shows what 
kind of men a free India will produce. There are those who say that if Home 
Rule is granted immediately, many mistakes will be committed. But which 
country came up without committing mistakes? The Indians are sure to attain 
the bliss of Home Rule and it is for this very purpose that Providence has placed 


them under the British rule. 


24. The Desabhaktan, of the 11th December, regrets that the Indian leaders 
: who talk much about swadeshism on the platform do 
National dress. not give up their habit of dressing in a western 


fashion and remarking that these are not the men working sincerely for swadeshism 
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and welcoming the new spirit that has arisen amon the students of preferri 
the national to the western mode of dressing as an indication of the progress of this 
country, appeals to the students to follow the example of Mr. Gandhi and use only 
cloths woven in this country for their dress. 


25. Referring to the evidence of Sir Vithaldas S. Mehta before this Commis- 
sion, as the representative of the Indian Chamber 

The Indian Industries Com- of Commerce, the Vartakamitran, of the 29th 
mission. Norember, writes: —It cannot be forgotten that, 
in the beginning of the enquiry by this Commission, the Euro ean capitalists gave 
evidence that the Government of India should not take the initiative in the matter 
of any industries and render any pecuniary aid. That is really the European 
view. The opinion of the Indians, who have an interest in the advancement of 
India, will be seen from the evidence of the members Sf the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce. These members ure of opinion that the Government should appoint 
experts for investigating about new industries. It was pointed out by Mr. Low 
that the appointment of experts miglit lead to difficulties, if their opinion about 
any new industry turned out to be incorrect. But this cannot happen if, when 
appointing experts, care is taken to see whether they are really experts and what 
work they have been doing. Evidently Mr. Low is aware of one appointed as an 
expert in the dyeing industry being made an expert in leather and of men, who 
have been Sub-Collectors or have been holding some other appointments in scveral 
districts, being employed as trade experts and that is why this doubt has cropped 
up in his mind. The appointment of experts by Government is necessary in this 
country ; because the people, though anxious to start new industries, do not know 
how to work them and there are not again many capitaliste of the type of Messrs. 
Tata & Sons, who can choose capable experts and pay them decently. In reply 
to a question. from the Commission whether public money could spent for 
starting a few industries, Sir Vithaldas stated that it was necessary and that the 
capitalists should be made to pay something for getting the advice of the experts. 
The expenditure of public money in this matter cannot result in any harm, as it 
will lead to the starting of several industries in the country and thereby provide 
means of livelihood for several people. This alone will not do. Government aid 
is also necessary for new industries. The Government may render help by 
purchasing Indian-made articles for their use, by giving pecuniary assistance to 
industries freshly started and appointing experts therefor and by guaranteeing to 
make good any loss that may be sustained for some time. We agree with Sir 
Vithaldas in his opinion that all this help should not be given to companies 
worked by others than Indians. The money of the Indians should not be used 
for helping non-Indians. If any new company is started in India and the help 
of the Government of India sought therefor, the latter should understand how 
much of Indian capital there isin the company and unless it belongs mostly to 
the Indians, the Government should not interfere. The present Directors in the 
Department of Industries are not bound to act according to the opinion of the 
people. As men holding such appointments as Sub-Collectorships are now 
appointe! as Directors, they should necessarily be made to take the opinion of 
Indian merchants having experience in trade and industries, in what they do. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 15th December, refers to the evidence of Lala 


; wee Harikisben Lal before this Commission in Lahore 
2 Industries Com- charging Government officials with having colluded 
. with the Anglo-Indian Banks to crush the Indian 
banking enterprise and the observation of Sir Francis Stewart, who presided at 
the session in Lahore, that Mr. Harikishen Lal was levelling serious charges 
against officials, and remarks Though we have no details with us to say whether 
the statements of Lala Harikishen Lal are true or not, there is the fact that he 
has declared his readiness to meet any inquiry. Mr. Adamji in Bombay and 
Mr. Harikishen Lal in Lahore have levelled very serious charges against officials 
and both of them are ready for any inquiry. But all the same neither Sir Thomas 
Holland nor Sir Francis Stewart has tried to ascertain the truth of the allegations 
and they have made a show of browbeating the witnesses. We do not know what 
the higher authorities, are going to do in this matter. The public will not rest 
content until a satisfactory inquiry is made about the allegations of these witnesses. 
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26. Referring to the numerous conferences now held in the mufassal, the Swanseamrnar, 

The Oa hironees. Swadesamitran, of the 11th December, observes : — 11th Dee 1017. 
at POOL i The activity of the party, which is working aguinst 
us, has necessitated these Conferences A small group called the non-Brahmans 
have been caught under the spell of our enemies and are trying to tenaciously 
obstruct the progress of the country. The Madras Mail, the European Association 
and others are playing the good samaritan and saying that, in the interests of 
the people, the popular representatives should not be given any power. The 
address presented to Mr. Montagu by the European Association seems to 
indicate that His Majesty’s Government committed a folly in having announced, 
without obtaining the permission of the association, that their policy was to 
confer on India in course of time a system of government which would be 
responsible to the people. As this association has come out openly to declare 


that the very ideal of His Majesty's Government is wrong and that nothing 


should be done in pursuance of this ideal till the new Parliament meets, it has 
become the duty of our people to impress on tlie Government that the views 
of this association are based on iaterested motives and that they are capable of 
injuring the progress of the Indians and the future strength of the British Empire. 
That is why conferences are held in different places. The argument adduced by 
the European Association against the grant of blome Rule is that only ten per cent 
of the people are literate. This in itself seems to be an admission that it is not 
to thé interest of the country that the bureaucracy should continue to administer 
it. here is nothing surprising in the European Association clashing with the 
ideal of the British Government. John Stuart Mill has stated many years ago 
that when a country is kept under subjection and ruled by foreigners, those 
belonging to the ruling race that go there for purposes of living will always cause 
trouble like this. So the threatening of the authorities by the Madras Mail and 
the warning of the European Association that no reforms should be thought of until 
the new Parliament meets are things to be expected; for they belong to the 
ruling race. Nevertheless we shall boldly urge our rights and our qualifications 
to have them. 


27. Referring to the constitution and scope of this committee which have , 
now been announced, the Swadesamittran, of the 11th lith Deo. 1917. 
December, observes:—We do not know the object 
with which this committee has been brought into existence and again we doubt 
if it would go into all the items . with conspiracies. It seems to have 
been asked to report whether further legislation is necessary to suppress these 
conspiracies. Does this indicate that the authorities deem the existing laws, 
which are already severe enough, to be insufficient ? If so, it is surprising indeed. 
Coming to the constitution of the committee, though it is gratifying to see that 
three out, of the five members thereof are Judges, there are only two Indians in 
it ‘and only one of these is a non-official. None of the prominent leaders of the 
le have been included in it. How can it then comwand the full confidence 
of the people? The matter to be inquired into by it concerns the honour 
of India and the administrative policy of the officials. So it is regrettable 
indeed that popular leaders commanding the esteem of the people are not in it. 


28. Adverting to the fact of the Madras Presidency Association being one of DNA, 

| those that have not been permitted to present 12th Deo. 1917. 

The Madras deputations to addresses to Mr. Montagu, the Desabhaktan, of the 
Mr. Montagu. 12th December, says :—We do not know what made 
the Madras Government treat this association in this manner. Its president and 
other office-bearers are all eminent leaders of the people and the majority of the 
people of this Presidency are followers of this association. Institutions of 
yesterday, associations presided over by men who are not the accepted leaders of the 
ople and other s bodies have been permitted to wait on the Viceray and 
r. Montagu. All these are against the Congress League demands. The- an 
majority of the people in this Presidency are in favour of these demands. What 
benefit can the people derive from associations, which are antagonistic to popular 
Opinion, seeing the Secretary of State and the Viceroy? Mr. Montagu is going 
here not to see rich men and zamindars but ta understand the real opinion of the 


The Conspiracy Committee. 
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subjects. What is the use of the Madras Government presen ting to him persons 
who do not know the real condition of the people, selfish individuals and tliose 
encouraged by Anglo-Indians? We hope the Local Government will realise that 
their action in this matter will wound the feelings of many and allow the Madras 
Presidency Association and other associations to present their address. The 
popular leaders in every district should, in the meantime, hold meetings 
immediately and condemn the action of the Government in slighting the Madras 
Presidency Association, and if the Government should still assume the same 
attitude, the Madras Mahajana Sabha and other bodies should, instead of waiting 
on the Seeretary of State, bring the facts to the notice of His Excellency the 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State by means of the Press and telegrams. 


The Hindu Nesan, of the 12th December, also expresses its surprise at the 

; Madras Presidency Association, conducted by influ- 

The Madras deputations to ential non- Brahman leaders, having been refused the 
Mr. Montagu. opportunity of presenting an address to Mr. 
Montagu, when other associations inferior to it in the number of their members 
and their influence have been given this privilege, and, tye nny Dove wr sum to the 
South Indian Islamiah League having been started only nine days after the date 
fixed by the Government for the receipt of applications for presenting an address 
to Mr. Montagu, observes :—Another association which has been allowed by the 
Local Government to present an address to Mr. Montagu is the Newington Old 
Boys’ Association, of whose existence we have not heard till now. There is no 
possibility of knowing who its members are and what its ideals and also the 
experience they have in political matters. Besides the Presidency Association, 
a number of important associations also have been denied the privilege of presenting 
addresses to Mr. Montagu. The reason for this, perhaps, is that all these associa- 
tions support the Congress League scheme of reforms We hope the Viceroy 
and Mr. Montagu will spend some thought over this matter and t permission 


to the Madras Presidency Association and other associations, which have been left 
out, to present addresses. 


The Hindu Wesan, of the 14th December, expresses its regret at some 

associations having been refused the privilege of 
waiting in deputation upon Mr. Montagu, and 
says that this differentiation in treatment has caused 


great heart-burning to those who have been denied the opportunity of presenting 
addresses to him. ! 


The Madras deputations to 
Mr. Montagu. 


The Draridan, of the 14th December, refers to the meeting proposed to be held 
at the Goktele Hall to protest against the action of the Madras Government in 
having refused permission to the Madras Presidency Association to present an 
address to Mr. Montagu and observes. c 

We do not think there are any weighty reasons to allow this association, 
which has come into existence a3 a creature of the Bralimans, to see Mr. Montagu. 
All the non-rahmans of this Presidency accept the aims of the South Indian 
Liberal Federation and even Muhammadan gentlemen have adopted the rules of 


ch 


our Federation and formed a separate League against the Congress and the 


Muslim League. 80 it is clear that all classss, except the Brahmans, are against 
Home Rule. Further, only a few hundreds of members have joined the non- 
Brabman association led by Diwan Bahadur P. Kesava Pillai and these are all 
supporters of the Home Rule e. As Mr. Kesava Pillai has had an interwiew 
already with Mr. Montagu at Delhi on behalf of these, there is no necessity for 
him to approach the Seeretary of State again on behalf of the Presidency 
Association. 

The Desabhaktan, of the 14th December, also refers to this protest meeti 
and says :—The | ge are as anxiously awaiting this meeting as they awai 
the arrival of Mr. Montagu. ‘They in realised well that union has many 


A* f tagu with the 
real condition of Madras and with the fact that it is only a few among us that are 
working against our efforts. We would say that the action of the Madras Gov- 


ernment in preventing some associations from seeing Mr. Montagu has after all 
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done some good. Protest meetings should be held in every district as is done 
in the city, and telegrams should iy in different directions. This is the time to 
expose the tactics of the Anglo-Indians and of those of us who are led by them. 
We hope our leaders will attend to this work zealously. If the, Madras Govern- 
ment realise the opinion of the public and issue orders before the meeting takes 
place this evening, that all associations may wait in deputation upon Mr. Montagu, 
they will be causing immense satisfaction to the people and merit their gratitude. 


29. The Swadesamiiran, and the Hindu Nesan, of the 11th December, 
reproduce in Tamil the gist of a lecture on this 
subject delivered by Mr. P. K. Telang of New India 
at Tiruturaipundi on the 8th idem, as appearing in the Hindu of the 11th idem. 


50. The Swadesamitran, of the 11th December, gives in Tamil the facts in 

the communication of 4 correspondent to the Hindu, 

Alleged high-handedness by of the 10th idem, complaining of the high-handed 

European. behaviour of Mr. Percival, the District Superin- 
tendent of Police, South Kanara. ; 

The Hindu Nesan, of the 11th December, reproduces in Tamil the whole 
communication in the Hindu, referred to above and observes that the District 
Superintendent of Police described by the correspondent should evidently be a 
man descended from the heavens and not an ordinary individual. 


The present political situation. 


31. The Hindu Nesan, of the 11th December, reproduces in Tamil a further 


portion of the presidential address delivered b 
Mr. G. Joseph at the recent Madura-Ramnad- 
Tinnevelly Group Conference held at Tinnevelly. 
The speech appears in the Hindu, of the 10th idem. 

The Swadesamitran, of the 12th December, publishes in Tamil an abstract of 
the proceedings of this Conference, which appear in extenso in the Hindu of the 
same date. , 

The Swadesamnitran, of the 13th December, reproduces in Tamil the closing 
remarks of Mr. G. Joseph as the President of the 

The non-Brahman Conference, Madura-Ramnad-Tinnevelly group non-Brahman 
Tinneva)y. Conference recently held at Tinnevelly, which 
appear in the Hindu of the 14th idem. 

The Desabhaktan, of the 13th December, also gives in Tamil an abstract of the 
proceedings of this conference. 


The Tinnevelly Non-Brahman 
Conference. 


32. The Desabhaktan, of the 11th December, publishes an abstract of the 


residential address delivered by the Hon’ble 
r. B. N. Sarma at this Conference. This address 
appears in the Hindu of the 8th idem. 

The Swadesamilran, of the 12th December, also publishes in Tamil the above 
addreas and the further proceedings of the Conference exgept the President’s 
concluding speech. 

The Swadesamitran, of the 13th te 1 in 9 the a 

1 rar ing remarks of the President of this conference 
nnn Vontereiee. oe Be y held at Tirutturaipundi, an abstract of 
which appears in the Hindu of the 12th idem. 


33. The Desabhaktan, of the 11th December, reproduces in Tamil the comments 

: of the Hindu, of the 10th idem, on the grievances 

The sorters of the Railway of the sorters of the Railway Mail Service, M. 

Mail Service, Madras. Division, Madras, and the memorial stated to have 
been submitted by them to the Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs. 


The grievances of the sorters The Hindu Nesan, of the 12th December, 
of the Railway Mail Service, also publishes in Tamil the comments on this subject 
Madras of the Hindu of the 10th idem. 


34. The Swadesamitran, of the 12th December, reproduces in Tamil the 

foreword contributed by Commander Wedgwood 

„Ar. Lala Lajpat Rai’s book to the English edition of this book published by 

* Young India”. the Home Rule for India League, London. A full 
text of this foreword appears in the Hindu, of the same date. 


The Tanjore District Conference. 
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| The Desabhakian, of the 13th December 
Mr. Lala Lajpat Rai’s book contains a free rendering in Tamil of an article on 
“ Young India. this book appearing in New India of the 11th idem. 


35. The Dravidan, of the 13th December, approves of the sentiments stated 
: to have been expressed by Lord Sydenham in the 
The Indo-British Association Sunday Times of England, that it was dangerous to 
in England. allow the agitation carried on by the leaders of the 
Congress and the Muslim League with the aid of Mrs. Besant to continue and 
that the National Congress was not a genuine representative institution, and, 
welcoming the formation of the Indo-British Association in England With the 
object of safeguarding the interests of the British and the Indians, remarks :— 
We would say that all these are happy signs of the progress of India. We should 
deem it to be our fortune indeed that the truth of our movement has been realised 
even in England, and we hope that this Indo-British Association will thrive well. 
We should care only that the real situation should be understood and we should 
not make a difference here between our people and others. 


Referring to the Indo-British Association, the Andhrapatrita, of the 13th 

a a December, says:—Perhaps this association has 

The Indo-British Association. made up its ind to free the dumb millions for 

whom it professes unaffected kindness from the clutches of the educated Brahmans. 

. Lord Sydenham is the president of this association. He wrote among other 

things that dangerous sedition prevails in India and that the Indian Maximalists 

wield authority in the Congress. So long as an association under his president- 
ship is serving the country, the agitation for self-government also will prevail. 
We thank him for doing the kindness of thus helping the Home Rule movement. 


36. Adverting to the statement said to have been made by the Agent of 
Messrs. Ralli Brothers before the Cotton Committee 
at Nagpur, that no legislation was necessary for 
preventing the adulteration of cotton, on the ground that the matter could be 
settled anong the merchants themselves, the Varlakamitran, of the 29th November, 
writes :—It is not right to go,in for 2 legislation in matters relating to 
trade. There will be no room at all for adulteration, if only the merchant assert 
that good prices will not be paid for adulterated cotton. The appointment of 
Inspectors to look after these matters would not only increase the expenditure but 
also affect the proper conduct of business. Further, as subordinate officers may 


have to be deputed to inspect cotton presses, all these efforts would only result in 
unnecessary trouble and luss. 


37. Referring to the appointment of a Board consisting of merchants and 

3 artisans to look aſter the industries in the Bombay 

2 Presidency and to the arrangements made therein 

for the Director of Industries in that province to abide by the decision of that 

Board, the Vartakamitran, of the 29th Nevember, observes that it is desirable that 
the Madras Government also should appoint a similar Board in this Presidency. 


38. Adverting to the nnn of the Madras Mail taking exception to the 

i eulogistic remarks of Lord Curzon, while referring 
eee n. W — to the services rendered by the Indian troops in 
Frauce, in his introduction to the *‘ History of the Indian Army Corps“ in France 
to be published in England, on the ground that there is nothing praiseworthy in 
the conduet of soldiers, who work for wages, proceeding to tbe required station 
and performing their duties as directed, the Swadesamitron, of the 12th December, 
remarks The Madras Mail has evidently forgotten that at the beginning of the 
war all the soldiers in the English army were only paid men! Though there is 
nothing for us to learn from the Madras Mail of the valour and cou of the 
Indian troops, we refer to it here only to bring to light the attitude of this paper 
which poses to be the champion of the cause of the helpless. We will, however, 
remind it that all operations, in which the Indian Army has participated, have 
produced excellent results. The entry of this army into France checked the 
German advance instantaneously. Its entry into South Africa contributed to the 
fall of all German possessions and to the surrender of the German troops. The 
Indian army also proceeded to Mesopotamia and today the sacred city of 


Adulteration of cotton. 
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Jerusalem has come into our possession. When we take a perspective of the 
work of the allied forces in this war, is it not a fact that, of the victories achieved 
by them, those scored by the Indians are the most important? Is it that the 
Madras Mail has realised the truth and is jealous of it? | 


39. Referring to a telegram said to have been received from Delhi that the 
Government of India have decided to appoint lady 

clerks in place of those who have left for military 
service outside India during the pendency of the war, the Hindu Nesan, of the 
14th December, observes:—This is, of course, necessary. But it is doubtful 
whether there are so many women in India, who can discharge the duties of these 
clerks. Indian women would rarely enter service in offices and the present lady 
clerks only do the duties of typists and telephone clerks and even these few 
belong to the Anglo-Indian community. Would a sufficient number of lady clerks 
be available from among the members of this community to attend to the work of 
the military clerks, if the latter are sent overseas or on regimental duty ? There 
are only a few lady clerks in certain banks and commercial firms, and it is indeed 
these that would have to be appointed to the posts referred to above. Incon- 
veniences like these are usual to occur in times of war. There should, however, 
be some incentive for them to enter the service. But as the telegram received 
notifies the minimum pay to be only Rs. 10, it is doubtful whether lady clerks 
will be available for service on such a small pay. 


40. The Swadesamitran, of the 14th December, reproduces in Tamil the 
comments of the Bombay Uhronicle on the alleged 
The strange attitude of an strange attitude of Sir Claude Hill, who presided 
oe. over the recent Agricultural Conference held in 
Poona, in omitting from the address delivered by him at the Conference certain 
8 thereof commending the capabilities and zeal of Doctor Mann, the 

rincipal.of the College of Agriculture, Poona, while they are found in the printed 
copies of the address furnished to the press, and in the course of these comments the 
following observations occur :— What is the reason for the sudden disappearance of 
this reference from the speech? Can it be that, as soon as Sir Claude Hill came to 
know that Doctor Mann had allowed his students to invite Mr Horniman to deliver 
them a lecture, he lost all regard for Doctor Mann and deleted the portions referring 
to him from his speech? Is it not a wonder of wonders that the qualifications, 
capabilities and zeal of Doctor Mann should vanish from the view of Sir Claude 
Hill, merely because the former had allowed his students to invite Mr. Horniman ? 
It appears, therefore, that officials should first find out the attitude of the 
authorities and then act according to their views. 


41. The Hindu Nesan, of the 14th December, publishes the 2 of 
f the opening ceremony of this club at Kumba- 
nee Oleh, Rambebinan. 8 pers, eae on the 16th idem, when after 
praying for the success of the allied powers in the present war, one P. Krishna 
Ayyar is said to have observed that the Government should approve the Congress 
League scheme of reforms and grant Home Rule to India in course of time, and 
expressed some of the views of the late Mr. Gokhale in the matter of compulsory 
primary education. : 


42. The Desabhaktan, of the 11th December, reproduces in Tamil an article 


ing in New India of tl 
„ Petty public servante.” waar foe heading appearing in New India of the 


43. The Dravidan, in its issues of the 11th and 13th December, publishes in 

8 ape Tamil the concluding proceedings of, and the 

The Salem District non-Brah- resolutions passed at, this conference, both of which 
man dennen appear in the Justice of the 10th idem. 


The Andhraprakasika, of the 10th December, says:—The President of the 

| Salem non-Brahman Conference stated that the 

The Salem non-Brahman Home Rule movement was a Brahman movement, 
Canes. | that if Home Rule were granted it would be a 
Brahman rule, and that the Brahmans would squeeze the non-Brahmans all the 
more. We assert that the speech of the President deserves great praise. 


Lady clerks for military servioe. 
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44. The Desabhaktan, of the 12th December, reproduces in Tamil the com 
ils ments of New India of the IIth idem and extracts 
The rejected addresses to from the comments of the Hindu of the same date 


on the action of the Madras Government in refusi 
ermission to certain associations to present addresses to His Excellency the 
iceroy and the Right Hon'ble the Secretary of State for India. 


9 


45. The Swadesamitran, of the 14th December and the Desabhakian, of the 


15th 


The Madras Muslim League. a 


idem, publish in Tamil the resolutions passed 
recent meeting of this League protesting 


against the action of the Government of India in refusing to allow Mr. Muham- 
mad Ali to have an interview with the Secretary of State for India about reforms, 
expressing regret at the action of the Local Government in declining to accept 


the address presented to the Secretary 


of State by the South Indian Skins and 


Hides merchants, and condemning the South Indian Islamiah League as not 


entitled to voice forth any opinion 


Madras Presidency Muslim League to which the Presi 


contrary to the yi of the address of the 
ent and other organisers of 


the former had given their unqualified support. The full text of these resolutions 
appears in the Hindu of the same date. 


46. The Swadesamitran, of the 14th December, publishes in Tamil a resolution 


said 


to have been unanimously passed by the 


A meeting of the Madras executive council of the Madras Congress Committee 


Congress committee. at « 


meeting held on the 13th idem protesting 


against the action of the Local Government in having refused permission to the 
representatives of several associations to meet His Excellency the Viceroy and 


the Right Hon’ble the Secretary of 
47. The Desabhaktan, of the 
Mr. Madhava Rao on reforms. 


an article contributed by 


State for India and express their views. 
12th December, reports the Amrita Bazaar 


Palrika to have observed as follows about the 
opinion expressed by Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao in 
him to the Times of India on the reforms to be 


introduced in India:—From the views expressed by him he should be taken 


to be a statesman of a very 


high order. 


He invites the attention of the 


Government and the people of this country to a French proverb which says that 


small reforms will injure big ones 
obstacies to political progress. 


We would say that small reforms are great 


They would be productive of more evil than what 


would ensue if no reforms were introduced ; for if no reforms are granted, it may 
kill the 11 spirit of the people and turn them away from political ideas ; 
) 


but ma 


engaged im the agitation for them 
their desire otherwise. 


reiorms will only increase the yearning for reforms and drive those 


to commit excesses, not being able to satisfy 


48. The Dessbhaktan, of the 13th December, observes as follows in the course 


How can we progress * De 


leader under this heading: — The methods of 
Home Rule League are those chaulked out 


already wy the Congress, whose aims are appreciated even by our Government. 


No true 


deem the resolutions of the Congress to be one-sided. Tho 


ndian or unbiased European, wishing for the 8 of India, will 
ug 


this Congress has 


been, for more than thirty years. past, demanding many reforms for getting rid 
of numerous existing grievances, nothing has come of it. But before blaming 
the Government for heeding our request, it is sary’ | that we should do our 


duties properly. 


We should educate our people about t 


e details of Home Rule, 


the advantages of having it and the ways of working for its acquisition. Every 
Indian should set peri a certain portion of his time every day for doing some- 


thing conducive to t 


e progress of the people. 


Countries such as Rome, Spain and 


France, which were once very famous, lost their glory only on account of absence 


of effort on the part of the people, 
big countries under their rule onl 


and the British have been able to bring many 
y by means of strenuous efforts: We should 


not only make our people strive for im roving the amity of feeling between us 
and our English brethren, but also apprise them of the union that will be estab- 


lished between the foe of the two countries as a 
shou 


we demand. We 


result of the privileges which 


d formulate even now the laws suitable to Home Rule 
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and give an idea thereby to the people and Parliament in England of the nature 
of the Home Rule we demand. We should carry on our work in ways which 


will make the people of other countries appreciate our loyalty, patriotism and 
spirit of brotherhood. ‘ , 


49. The Desabhakian, of the 12th December, writes.—When the attention of 13 
all people throughout India is engrossed on the 12th Deo. 1917. 

agitation for Home Rule, a few here and there are 

trying to suppress this agitation. Even in Calcutta, 

a gentleman by name Prithwis Chanda Roy proposes to convene an All-India 

Conference of moderates, as he calls it, and requests all people in India to attend 

it. It is really funny to be told that the difference between moderates and 

extremists still exists in India. We were under the impression that there were 

many mad men only in Madras. Evidently there is a gentleman of this type in 

Calcutta also. His efforts are sure to fail. 


50. The Desabhaktan, of the 12th December, publishes in Tamil a speech of Di 


„ Mr. Tilak on Home Rule said to have been delivered 12th Deo. 1917. 


at Chopdi as appearing in the Sandesh of Bombay 
and reproduced in New India of the 11th idem. 


The moderates again to the 
front. 


51. The Desubhaktan, of the 13th December, publishes a communication from PA 
W a correspondent, in which he says that the Adi 1sth Deo. 1917. 
n o Fandnamas. Dravida Mahajana Sabha, which now poses to be 
the organ of the depressed classes, is only a recent institution started by a few 
the members of the Paraiya Mahajana Sabha, which has been in existence for the 
last 30 years and which had the honour of presenting an address to Sir Arthur 
Havelock ; and that the new association is a creature of the Chetti-Nayar clique, 
and, dwelling at length upon the various parties among the Panchamas themselves 
and the way in which the educated few among them treat their illiterate brethren, 
concludes that there is no hope for this community, unless the Government 
introduce compulsory education in their case. 


52. A correspondent to the Tamil edition of the Madras . ee. of 8 lion, ö 
8 f f for September 1917, writes:. — Though the co- Opera- Madras, 

The initial | eee of tive eee is intended for the „ 8 vi come sham 
e its growth is bound to be slow, until there is a wider 

and faster spread of education among the people, the department takes an interest 

in spreading this movement more widely and it secures the assistance of non- 

officials. Considering the initial difficulties which many societies now in existence 

had to contend with, there seem to be several defects in the method of starting 

societies and working them. I have a personal knowledge only of the condition 

of societies in the Tinnevelly district, and so I shall confine my remarks to them. 

What the Government have done till now is to approach people in a few places, 

who have never attempted any new thing, and, infusing an enthusiasm in them 

start societies. But unless steps_are taken to promote this enthusiasm, the people 

are bound to lose their co-operative spirit. At present, it is the Circle Inspector 

that is responsible for starting new societies and he has the ear of the Assistant 
Registrar. But what kind of a man is he? He has been a clerk for some time 

in the office of the Assistant Registrar or a youth, who, having passed the school 

final examination, has learnt work under an Inspector for three or four months. 

But the work to be done by these Inspectors is a very responsible one. So 

without relying on the words of these young men, having no worldly experience, 

the Assistant Registrars should also ascertain personally whether it is advisabie 

or not to start societies in any particular place. Even aftef starting them, they 

should be inspecting them often and render assistance in carrying on their work, 

until they can be relied upon to stand on their own legs. Ifthe Assistant Registrar 

cannot do this himself or through his Inspector, he should depute the honorary 

organiser of his department or the President or the Secretary of a society in the 
_ neighbourhood to watch the work of such societies. What now happens is that, 

if a villager seeing the work of a society in an adjacent village, makes an applica- 

tion to the department for starting one in his own village, the Inspector goes to 

the village concerned about five or six months after the receipt of the application 
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and, if the enthusiasm of the villagers in this matter had not abated by tliat time 
and if otherwise he is satisfied that a society can be started there, allows one to 
be started and registers it. It is 1 after this that the difficult portion of his 
task requiring skill begins. He wil have to choose proper members for the 
panchayat, who, in addition to being capable men, will have to be men inclined 
to do public good. It is not desirable to make the village munisif or karnam the 
secretary of a society, as is now done in some Cases, as these officials would have 
already their friends and enemies in the village and they have also the knack of 
leading the supervising officers by the nose. No societies should be started in 
villages, where there is already a factious spirit unless persons are available there 
for the panchayat who do not side with any purty and who can bring the different 
parties together. Then, again, in the case of new societies, the department should 
make it a point to reply to their communications promptly. If, as happens now, 
a new society cannot have its first loan even after ten months since it came into 
existence, how can it improve and how can those working it have any enthusiasm ? 
Many societies are not able to get a good name, on account of its panchayat not 
knowing even the crdinary procedure. The only means of getting over this 
difficulty is by the Inspector putting the panchayat in the way whenever he 
inspects the society or by asking the president or secretary of an adjacent 
society to do so. In some villages, the members of the panchayat are illiterate 
people and so there is the chance of the accountant deceiving them by writing 
one thing and reading out another. So some attention should be bestowed on this 
matter. Further, the Inspector should call ior. a general body meeting of the 
@ciety, whenever he happens to inspect it, and place before the meeting details 
of the loans taken by the panchayat and those repaid by them. This will be an 
incentive to the general body of members to take an interest in the work of the 
society. 


53. A cerrespondent contributes a long article on this subject to the Tamii 
edition of the Madras Bulletin of Co-operation for 
September 1917 in the course of which he says:-- 
The charge against the present Inspectors that, as 
they are young and inexperienced men and as they are given independent charge of 


Tho supervision of co-opera- 
tive societies. 


a circle before they understand the nature of the co-operative movement, they often 


commit mistakes, is not quite unfounded. As a matter of fact, if Inspectors had 
done their work properly, the societies would not have been spoiled as much as 
they are now. It is often only the particular receipt in the receipt book of the 
society, which the Inspector signs in token of verification and the one preceding 
it that are filed in the chitta and again cases are found in which loans have not 
been secured by deeds even on the date on which the Inspector signed the Loan 
Ledger, us having checked it, and for months thereafter. Items of expenditure 
passed by them are not supported by vouchers and are incurred again. The 
figure in the audit note at times differs from that in the accounts of the society. 
Some societies are not inspected for months and others for years. Cases have 
occurred in which Inspectors have, after getting the signature of the President of 
a society in the plaint and vakalat for a suit, failed to file it, either in expectation 
of some consideration from tie defendants or being obliged to them, thereby 
causing loss to the society. Inspectors have again kept quiet, knowing that a 
society has incurred an expenditure in contravention of the orders of the 
Assistant Registrar, without reporting the same to higher authorities immediately. 
How can societies be expected to improve, if this is the type of the Inspectors ? 
Instunces again are not wanting in which Inspectors have misappropriated the 
money of societies. Considering these things, it should be admitted that non-official 
supervision would be preferable. As tothe way in which this is to be secured, the 
super-audit should be left in the hands of the Government, as suggested by the 
Imperial Committee, and responsibilities undertaken by the societies. If the 
co-operative movement is to improve, the societies should be managed efficiently 
and for this there should be local unions unconnected with the District Banking 
Union. Ihe efficient supervision of the sovieties will be possible only by the former 
and not by the latter. Ihe same charges that are now brought against Inspectors 
may be brought also against the staff of the District Banking Union and this will 
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impede the progress of societies. Let me give a tangible instance and refer to the 
work of the District Banking Union for the Madura-Ramnad districts, which has 
been supervising the work of the societies in these two districts from 1914. It is 
only after this supervision was begun that about fifteen societies had to be 
-entrusted to. liquidators in these two districts. The number of bad societies 
increased. Many societies in the books of which the secretary of the bank had 
noted, during his.inspection in 1913, that their work was very good had become 
deteriorated in 1914. Such being the case, how can the supervision of the District 
Bank be deemed to be more efficient? By this J do not mean to say that the 
Directors of the District Bank do not know their work. My contention is that, 
however capable they may be, it will not matter as long as they have not the 
time to do much. They may not have time enougk to look to their own trans- 


actions. So it is a difficult thing for them to supervise the work of many societies 
yin the district. 


54. The Dravida Patrika, of the 5th December, publishes some verses under Daavipa Fan-. 
* this heading from the pen of C. Subrahmanya * 
— eee B harati in which the following sentiments find a — 
lace :— Look at the beautiful flag of mother (India) come to sing its praise and 
o obeisance to it. 


Jook at the silken flag waving at the top of a lofty post with the words 
Vande Mataram written clearly thereon. 

It is strong enough to withstand even the severe blast of a stormy wind. 
Look at the crowd of warriors standing at the foot of the post. They can be 
relied upon to guard the flag even at the risk of their lives. 


55. The Visvakarman, ght yooh tukes exception to Mr. P. Mukkama vater, 

a i sari and Mr. N. Duraivelu Asari claiming to 517. 

5 29 — — — represent the 15 lakhs of people in South India — 
= oe e belonging to the Visvakarma community and says :— 
The views expressed by Mr. T. Mukkama Asari are his own. None of the confer- 
ences of the Visvakarma community have passed a resolution in favour of Home 
Rule, nor has he obtained the sanction of the Visvakarma conference committee, 


before committing the community to the cause of Home Rule. 


The paper then gives a summary of the reforms embodied in the scheme of 
the Congress and the Muslim League, which Mr. Mukkama Asari is alleged to have 
described as very moderate, and adds:—The petty reforms. demanded by the 
Home Rulers are the control of the purse, supervision over the executive officials 
of the Government, provincial autonomy, replacing Kuropeans by Indians in 
administrative appointments, separation of executive from judicial functions, ete. 
But the responsibility of maintaining the army should, it seems, be undertaken by 
the Englishmen themselves. This means that the responsibility of protecting 
India should be on the Englishmen, while its administration and revenue should 
be in the hands of the Indians, which is a very reasonable argument indeed ! If, 
in the present circumstances of the country, such reforms are granted, it is clear 
that the Government of the country will become centred in the hands of.a small 
class, which has the advantages of education, official status and influence, and all 
other communities, which have not these advantages, will have to go to the wall. 


56. ‘The Pandiya Nesan, of the 10th December, refers to the good work done nz mar, 
. by this institute, and observes that, as it is apparent Io Dee. 1917. 
The Pasteur Institute, Coonoor. that tliose who are bit by mad dogs should 1 
necessarily proceed to the institute without delay to have an effective cure, the 
Government would do well to take steps to acquaint even the ordinary people in 
every town about the work of this institute. 


57. A correspondent contributes a long article on this subject to the Swadesa- Swavssaurraux, 
Se ee mitran of the 10th December in the course of which . 
By distinctions and political he observes:—It is regrettable to note that apart 
meee from some Anglo-Indians and a few selfish Indians 
obstructing the political demands of the Congress and the Muslim League at the 
present juncture, even those who are for these demands have begun to oppose 
them, with the idea of securing communal representation. Though these have 
not the venom of the Anglo-Indians in their heart, their attitude is a sufficient 
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obstacle to the fulfilment of our objects. Every patriot should reulise the 
serious evil consequences which will result from giving effect to this proposal. 
If communal representation, based on caste distinctions, should be adopted as 
a principle, an increase in the number of members in the Provincial Legislative 
Council to 5,000 instead of to 125 will still leave room for complaint that certain 
communities have not been represented. And again where is the necessity of the 
different castes being represented in the Legislative Councils? Can the administra- 
tion operate differently upon different castes? At the last meeting of the 
Legislative Council, though many questions on subjects about which the people 
were anxiously expecting information did not receive any satisfactory replies, it 
was stated in response to a question of the Hon’ble Mr. Ahmed Tambi M arakkayar 
that the Government were considering about im proving the prospects of the non- 
Brahmans in appointments under Government carrying high salaries. How is 
this to be done? Isit by giving a high appointment to one, even if one is not‘ 
qualified to hold that appointment, or is it by the Government making separate 
arrangements for improving the qualifications of non-Brahmans at the expense of 
Government? Legislation and administration will, in every country, be the 
same for all people, except perhaps in particular items, and they never change 
with caste distinctions. 50 there will be no use to the Legislative Council by 
there being representatives of each caste in it. Further, such a representation 
may introduce into the Council a few who are not at all qualified to be there. 
This means that, while there are only one or two puppets in the Council now, 
there will be a good many persons of that stamp then. When the chorus for the 
song of the Anglo-Indians declaring that Indians are unfit for Home Rule is only 
their want of union on account of the caste distinctions, is it wise on our part to 
introduce our caste distinctions even in political matters? Is it not our duty 
to be as united in political matters as we have been in the loyal help rendered by 
us in the war and gain our end ? 


58. ‘he Swadesamitran, of the 13th December, expresses its regret at 
Mr. Montagu not having found it possible to be 
present at the Congress and observes:—Who is 
responsible for making it impossible for Mr. Montagu to be present at the Indian 
National Assembly? Our people hoped that though they could not give him an 
idea of their eloquence, they would at least have the opportunity of explaining 
to him their grievances personally. But the action of the Madras Government 
has made this too impossible, on account of their having denied permission to a 
number of representative institutions to present addresses to Mr. Montagu. If the 
Government do not like that Mr. Montagu should hear the representations of such 
institutions, why was he invited by the Viceroy to go to India? When announc- 
ing the prospective visit of Mr. — to India, the Viceroy stated on the 5th 
September last that he would leave nothing undone to’enable Mr. Montagu to hear 
the views of all representative bodies and others in this country as desired by 
Mr. Montagu. We want him only to keep his word. There is no doubt that the 
institutions now omitted by the Local Government are representative ones. Does 
Mr. Montagu know that these institutions wanted to present addresses to him 
and has he declined to give them an opportunity to do so? Did he express 4 
desire to hear the representation of the Islamia League, which was started only 
recently, against the Muslim League? If hedid not do either, who has taken the 
responsibility for favouring certain bodies and ignoring the others? ‘The 
Government of India could not have known of the local institutions, and it is 
therefore only on the advice of the Madras Government that it should have been 
decided which institutions are to see Mr. Montagu and which not. If this is so, 
the question naturally arises as to what made the Madras Government omit these 
institutions. Why have associations, which are against the Congress League 
scheme, been allowed to see Mr. Montagu, while those. favouring that scheme 
have been denied this privilege? Ifthe bureaucrats are able to defeat the very 
object of the visit of Mr. Montagu to India, when can they be expected to allow the 
aspirations of the Indians to be gained? We learn there was the same complaint 
even in Delhi. Everything seems to be done to prevent him from having 3 
correct idea of the real condition of India. It seems his arrival here tomorrow is 
not public and not even the Sheriff of Madras can be present on the platform 
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among the few who are to receive him. Why all this precaution? This will 


naturally create an impression in the minds of the people that the authorities here 


have no confidence in the minister of the King-Emperor. This has caused great 


pain to several associations and classes. If the object of the Viceroy and the British 
Cabinet is to be accomplished, the Secretary of State for India should not return, 
after hearing the representations of a few bogus associations. ‘I'he people here 
would concede that the Government have acted fairly only if all the institutions 
which wish to make a representation to him in person are allowed to do go. If 
this is not done, the responsibility for the impression created thereby upon the 


‘mind of the public will rest only on the officials. 


The Dravidan, of the 13th December, takes exception to the view expressed 
by the Desabhaktan, of the 12th idem, that the majority of the people in this 
Presidency support the Congress League scheme and adds: — Perhaps, in the 
opinion of the Desabh :kian, the majority of the people means the Brahmans! It 
is the non-Brahmans, including the Adi Uravidas, that form the public of this 
Presidency. How often are we to din this into the head of the bogus patriots, 
who are under the spell of the Home Rulers ? 

The same paper approves of the action of the Local Government in having 
denied permission to the Madras Presidency Association to present its address to 
Mr. Montagu, and it is glad that the Government have now fully realised that this 
institution is not a genuine body started with the object of working for the country 
but has been ushered into existence by the Brahmans to serve their own interests. 


59. The Swadesamitran, of the 15th December, offers a hearty welcome to the 


; Viceroy and Mr. Montagu in the name of the people 
855 Montage in — of this Presidency and says:—This Presidency can 
be said to be more important than other Presidencies in that, apart froin its 


rogress in other directions, it has advanced a good deal politically. Home Rule 

eagues were first started only here and numerous branch leagues have now been 
formed in different portions of this province and are working for the cause of the 
country. Nearly eight lakhs of people have signed the monster petition to 
Mr. Montagu here, which is itself an indication of the progress of this province. 
Another feature lending importance to this Presidency is that the European 
agitation, too, was started only here. It is the Madras Mail, which had all along 
— to sympathise with the aspirations of the Indians, that whipped up the 

uropeans to move in this matter, seeing that the time for the fulfilment of these 
aspirations is near at hand. The European agitation started by the Madras Wail 
gave an additional impetus to the Home Rule movement. Moreover, our Gov- 
ernor also accelerated the progress of the movement by openly warning the 
people not to dream of having Home Rule after the war and that repressive 
measures would be availed of to suppress the movement. ‘These words spread like 
wild fire throughout India and helped to Strengthen the cause of Home Rule 
immensely. Thus it is in Madras that the Home Rule movement was born and 
developed. In this Presidency it is not only the Governor that was illiberal in 
his views, but even the other members of his Government and the bureaucrats 
were plainly showing their curious attitude regarding reforms and Home Rule. 
Though we cannot say definitely that the unnecessary Brahman-non-Brahman 
controversy which has recently arisen and the funny conduct of some persons in 
connection with the Presidency Muslim League have been managed from behind 
the screen by one or two belonging to the bureaucracy, we cannot but note that 
it is the suspicion of the public that the creation of this spirit of disunion 
received the support of the bureaucracy in several ways. The fact that some 
associations have not been able to see Mr. Montagu here is again an indication of 


the attitude of the Government and the bureaucracy in Madras. So we hope the 


Viceroy and Mr. Montagu will not attach any undue r. 4 to the factious 
spirit that has recently appeared in this Presidency. The Indians expect them 
to differentiate between the genuine movement in the country and spurious ones. 
We are sure Mr. Montagu will not judge of things as the bureaucrats in India do, 
with their own likes and dislikes. 3 . 
The Swadesami iran, of the 12th December, 7 * in Tamil an 
extract from an article in the Capital of Calcutta in 

Mir. Montagu: which a correspondent says that, after moving with 

Mr. Montagu, many influential Europeans in Calcutta have had to change their 
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opinion about him and that he appears to be a frank and strong willed man, read 


to hear and consider whatever is told. The correspondent adds that no one will 


now say that he is a vain pretender and has no political knowledge. 


‘The Swadesamitran, of the 13th December, quotes from the opinion of a Delhi 
correspondent to an Anglo-Indian paper to the effect that, though every one who 
has had an interview with Mr. Montagu has formed a very good impression of 
him and has felt satisfied and confident, some oue is sure to be disappointed when 
the final proposals regarding reforms are published, and remarks that it betokens 
great capability on the part of Mr. Montagu to please all people and that, if any 
one will have to feel disappointed in the énd, it cannot be those that desire for 
legitimate reforms. 


60. Adverting to the memorial said to have been submitted by the Postal 

* officials in the Madras Presidency to the Director- 

General for the redress of their grievances, the 

Desabhaktan, of the 14th December, in considering these grievances to be doubtless 

indescribable, truts that, as these officials have tu work for a longer time and without 

any relief, which is enjoyed by the officials of the other departments, the 
memorial will receive the sympathetic consideration of the Government. 


61. The Dravida Patrika, of the 12th December, publishes some verses under 
this heading contributed by one C. Subrahmanya 
Bharati, which contains the following :—The 
mother {India) will do charity with all her sixty crores of broad hands, but will 


6 Our mother.” 


(at the same time) bring to the dust those who come to war with her. 


Himpu Nusa, 
Madras, 
14th Dec. 1917. 


DravipaP, 
Madras, 
14th Deo. 1917. 


Daa, 
lee Dec. 1917. 


She is more patient than the earth, but she will resemble the fierce 
goddess Durga, when faced with those who commit vicious deeds. 

Our mother will bless those kings who are inclined to be good. . .; if 
they are otherwise, she will swallow them and then dance with joy. 


62. The Hindu Nesan, of the 14th December, says:—A comparison of the 
Child mortality. mortality of children in England with that in India 

shows that the rate is higher in India and yet the 

authorities are still considering about training some ladies in midwifery so as to 
be useful to women during periods of confinement. Lady visitors well versed in 


sanitary methods are appointed in western countries for the purpose of explaining 


to the people the advantages resulting from their observing the rules of sanitation. 
‘There are no such visitors here. Local committees such as are contemplated to 
be introduced in England for the purpose of supplying pure milk in any locality 
may well be appointed here and entrusted with the duty of protecting children. 
Our opinion is that if institutions for taking care of children and providing 
accommodation for women during feriods of confinement are started here with 
the co-operation of local gentlemen, they will prove to be very useful. If the 
committees of such institutions are not able to advance sufficient money to build 
the necessary structures or to maintuin the institutions, the Government will do 


well to give liberal grants to them so as to infuse in them an interest and 
enthusiasm for their work. 


63. The Dravidan, of the 14th n publishes from the pen of a cor- 
respondent the proceedings of a meeting of Roman 
ie 322 — Role meeting Catholic Christians held at Sattur on the 9th idem 
esi ; at which lectures are said to have been delivered 
explaining to the audience the kind and impartial treatment which the people 
have under the British Government, irrespective of caste or status, when compared 
with the despotic rule of the ancient kings in India and the fraudulent motive of 
those who now clamour for Home Rule and declaring that in consideration of the 
evile that may arise from the immediate grant of Home Rule, the Government 
— be requested to grant it only after all the Indians become equal in every 
respect. 
64. The Desabhaktan, of the 14th December, reports the Amrita Baeaar 
Patrita to have referred to the conduct of the 


The Home Rule movement 


Deputy Commissioner of Mandalay in havi ken 

nd officials. puty ssione andalay in ha take 

l eee Peet to task for — obtained signa- 
to Mr. Montagu and observes as folllows :— 


tures to the monster petition presen 
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It is plain now that the officials do not like the Home Rule movement. There 
are numerous instances to show that they are doing much, both openly and 
secretly, to injure this movement. Questions in the Provincial te 

Councils as to whether high officials are concerned in this elicit no satisfactory 
replies. We wish the mean-minded acts of the officials reach the ears of 


Mr. Montagu: : 
65. The Desabhakian, of the 14th December, refers to the opinion expressed 


Lord Sydenham. h : “ss 
ave any reforms now and remarks:—This is, 
| to one of the many who work against those whose salt they have eaten. 
is gentleman lived upon the money of India for five years and is now 
abusing her. | | 


gislative 


DEsaBHARTAN, 


by Lord Sydenham that the Indians are unfit to 14th Deo 1517. 


66. The Swadesamitran, of the 14th December, refers tu the withdrawal, by _ Swapssamrraas, 


. the Maharaja of Bobbili, of the scheme of reforms 
— —— approved at a meeting of the Landholders’ Associa- 
tion which he had submitted to the Viceroy and Mr. Montagu, on account of the 
objections raised by a mingrity, and the subsequent presentation of an address 
by this minority embodying a separate scheme and observes that, while the 

roposals drawn up in the name of the zamindars, in pursuance of the Congress 
* scheme, have not reached the authorities, proposals which are contrary to 


this scheme, have reached their hands in the name of the zamindars. 


14th Deo. 1917. 


t7. The World Advertiser, of the 15th December, reproduces the comments on Wonen Apvantum, 


this subject of the Lokopakari and the Prapancha- 
mitran of the 10th and 11th December, respectively, 


abstracted in paragraph 82 of Report No. 50 of 
1917. ‘ 


68. The Hindu Nesan, of the 14th December, reproduces an article on this 
subject appearing in the Dravida Putrika, of the 
Sth idem, and abstracted in paragraph 87 of Report 
No. 50 of 1917. 


69. The Swadesamitran, of the 15th December, reproduces in Tamil a letter 

0 appearing in the Hindu of the 13th December over 

The condition of tanners in the initial of X, and hopes that the Government 

South India. would attend to the grievances mentioned in the 
letter promptly and see that justice is done to the tanners. 


70. Referring to the mae that the shop-keepers in ee clused their 
shops as a protest against the orders issued b 

der , e eee Mr. 9 * — Deputy Collector, the 
Desabhimani, of the 21st October, (received on the 13th December), says under 
this heading :—The inconsiderate orders of the Deputy Collector have incensed 
the Hindus. Since writing the above, we have learnt that the authorities 
have given permission to the people to have their music under certain conditions, 
and that the shop-keepers have opened their shops. 

The same paper says:—While in pursuance of the orders of the Deputy 
Magistrate, the people of Guntir have proceeded to erect pandals, the Deputy 
Magistrate presented himself before the pegple, and stopped the erection of the 
pandals. He instructed the Chairman of the Municipality not to grant licenses. 
Licenses were. therefore, refused. What could the Chairman do when the Deputy 
Magistrate, who is responsible for the peace * country, advised him not to 
issue licenses. The Deputy Magistrate could not be ignorant of the decision in 
the Home Rule flag case in which the Hon’ble Justice Sadasiva Ayyar said that 
if any one not liking to see the flag, disturbed public peace, he should be brought 
to book, but not the man who hoisted the flag. It is stated that the erection of 
pandals will irritate the Muhammadans. Do not the Muhammadans erect 
pandals before their panjas ? Do the authorities think that the removal of their 
pandals will calm the minds of the Hindus? How can the acts of the authorities 
be described ? | 

71. The Hitakarini, of the 2nd December, says The All-India Congress 


Committee have presented an address to Mr. 
2 Montagu. It is * now possible to say how it 


The ship-building industry in 
India. 


The non-Brahman Conference, 
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will end. We are aware of the statesmanship, the administrative capacity, the 
charming tact and eloquence possessed by our Government. They do as they 
wish to do, and they are not wont to do according to the wishes of the people. 
We should not, at the same time, forget their responsibility. . . The art of 
swimming should be learned in the water. Capacity to administer must be gained 
in administration. Unless the administration is entrusted to the people, it is not 
possible to decide as to their fitness or unfitness. The countries of the rulers them- 
selves, which enjoy self-government now, testify to this. Their own experience is 
a better testimony for it. The demanding of small reforms and the giving of 


them will not satisfy the people. They will stand in the way of big reforms being. 


introduced. 


72. A correspondent to the Andhrapatrike, of the 11th December, says that 
he has become a member of the proposed deputa- 
1 — 1 — tion of the Audra Panchamas, anxious to help a 
down-trodden race. He has learnt that Mr. Montagu has refused to receive the 
address of the Muhammadans because it contains a prayer to release the interned 
Muhammadans. He regrets he cannot be a member of the deputation, for to be a 
memberfof any deputation while the interned are not released, his conscience says, 
violates the honour of the Indians. 
The editor adds a note that the Andkra- Panchama deputation was not 
accepted and that the correspondent need not feel sorry. 


73. A correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 11th December, refers to 
the appearance of plague at Vizagapatam and 
says:—Not only those suffering from plague but 
also those who are free from it are sent by force by the municipality to the sheds 
on the other side of the Upputeru. The weather being too chill there, the 
people prefer to leave the city in thousands and go to the villages. Even big 
men are leaving the city. The readers will imagine for themselves the hardships 
of the poor. The college near the street in which the plague first broke out has 
not been closed. Nobody thinks about it. There have been cases of robbery 
due to the people going away to the villages, unable to suffer the hardships in the 
city. It isnot known what more is in store in the future. 


74. The Andhrapatria, of the Ilth December, says with reference to the 

The Kurnool District Con- Kurnool District Conference :— When the President 

8 was delivering his addresa, tlie audience was spell- 

bound, wondered at his patriotism, and shed tears 

to hear about the low state of the country. The words of the President about 

the duties of the people of the city to, those of the villages melted everybody's 
heart. 


75. The Aadhrapatrika, of the 11th December, reports the President of the 
A Bapatla ‘l'aluk Conference to have said :—Wise 
The Bapatla Taluk Con- men consider it an anomaly that the rulers have 
* promised to give the Indians rights of administra- 
tion but have not carried out their promises. They have been continuing their 
bureaucratic system of administration. It is to be regretted that the Anglo- 
Indians and a few Indians under their influence are opposed tq the Congress 
reforms. That the advocates of democracy in England who can do good or evil 
are ignorant of the true state of things in India is another obstacle. It is natural 
that those who have been wielding the authority for some generations past make 
efforts not to surrender it. To remove all these obstacles requires great 
perseverance, sacrifice and courage. Justice and authority are working in opposite 
directions. 
76. The Andhrapatrika, 11 1Ith December, reports the Chairman of the 
, jaa ception Committee of the d istrict 
, The Cuddapah- District Con- ä to have said thus ‘Se = ay of 
erence . ° 
‘the Anglo-Indians is natural. We must be 
ats ote to face it. From the time of Lord William Bentinck to this day, they 
ave been opposing every proposal requiring an abatement of their authority. 
They have vowed to take the side of the bureaucracy. In no other country has 
the bureaucracy so much strength. They wish that the Anglo-Indian officials 


Plague at Vizagapata m. 


— 


— 


Conference. 
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should permanently wield the authority, and that the Anglo-Indian non- officials 
should permanently exploit the country and carry away money. They say that 


they wish the advancement of the country, but in practice they thwart it. They 


say they wish the grant of self-government to India, but thut should be delayed 
till the end of time. | 


The Andhrapatrita, of the 13th December, reports the President of the 
_._..- Cuddapah District Conference to have said: — The 

The Cuddapah _ - District Minto-Morley reforms did not provide for a 
majority of elected members in the Legislative 
Council. The nominated members have to side. mostly with the Government. 
The rules require the official members to side with the Government. Under such 


circumstances no resolution which the Government do not like is accepted. The 


Government have the right to reject even accepted resolutions. I'he non-officials 


are therefore disappointed. Even the Congress reforms are incomplete. India 


should for purposes of administration should be conveniently divided into pro- 
vinces enjoying our self-government. . . The members of the Executive 
Council should be all elected. We must be able to ask them to quit their seats 
when they act against the resolutions of the Legislative Councils. We must ask 
chiefly for financial independence, control over the Executive Councils, and a 
majority of elected members. The Congress League reforms are not complete. 
Certain Indians also have joined the opponents out of self-interest or to please 
those who have secretly set the Anglo-Indians against us The Anglo-Indians 
have at all times been opposing all reforms calculated to benefit the Indians. 
They tried even to drive Lord Ripon from this country. We have to pity them 
for the mischief they do. ‘They are few and they cannot stop the great tide of 
time. While the British are fighting against tlie Germans, condemning 
their evil acts, the Anglo-Indians recommend that German methods should be 
adopted in dealing with the Indians. They are insulting us. We are not 
sorry for the agitation of the Europeans, however great that may be. What we are 
sorry for is that a few Indians have fallen into their snare 


77. The Andhrapatrika, of the 1lth December, quotes the words of Sir 
Edward Carson expressing his confidence that the 
British will not withdraw from the war till they 
accomplish their object, and writes under this heading:—We believe that every 
one who wishes the welfare of the Empire will agree with Sir Edward Carson. 
The responsibilities of the British in connexion with the war are daily growing. 
It must be admitted that the treacherous conduct of the Russians has made the 
situation critical. The doctrines of the Maximalists are spreading even 
among the Russian soldiers. The most horrible of their acts is the cancellation of 
all foreign debts. They might have stooped to this dishonourable act on account 
of want of money. But this can never be the means to escape from the payment 
of debts. They may get some abatement of interest or suspension of repayment 
for some time. But this is the first instance of this sort of violation of inter- 
national laws, land refused to release two Russians kept under restraint 

This leads us to doubt the safety of the British in Petrograd. The Germans 
will try to fight vigorously in the Western and in the Italian theatres. As there 
was no pressure in the Eastern theatre, the Germans have been able to march some 
of their army back to the west. They occupied the forest of Borloun. Yesterday's 
mail surmises that the British have retreated 6 miles in length and a mile or a 
mile and a half in breadth. This must cause some loss to the English. 


Peace is impossible. 


From today’s telegrams, it would appear that the British have taken some-of the 


enemy’s trenches. The English do not intend to give the enemy any rest. It 
appears that an army of twenty lakhs of Americans will be sent to the Western 
theatre in the spring. But the Minister appointed to encourage economy says 


that 690 big vessels have been sunk by the submarines, that the food problem in 


the world has assumed a serious aspect, and that it is to be decided whether the 
Americans should use their vessels to transport armies or to send provisions. 
From the military preparations that the Americans are making, it may be inferred 
that they will be able to do both these things. Though the war situation 
is not very encouraging, there are very many favourable circumstances. The 
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Americans have made up their minds to gain the victory in the war. If along 
with this, the Irish and the Indian administrative pro ems ure satisfactorily 
solved, both the countries will become strong. India will show its unsurpassed 
valour, will fight against the enemy and gain the victory. The British should 
not let go the opportunities now afforded, but should use them and establish liberty 
in the world. Only then can there be a satisfactory peace. 


78. The Andhrapatrika, of the 11th December, says :—The list of deputations 
The list of deputati to wait on Mr. Montagu, published by the Govern- 

ee ment, is disappointing. e disappointment of the 
Andhras, who have unanimously resolved to make a representation to Mr. Montagu, . 
is beyon all bounds. The addresses of the non-Brahman Association, which 
wishes the welfare of the country and of the Andhra Association do not find a 
place. We cannot say how many more addresses were rejected. Bureaucratic 
authority appears to be at the bottom of all this. It is in this Presidency that 
the Home Rule movement has been strongest. Perhaps the authorities want to 
show that the opposition to this movement is greatest in this Presidency. It cannot 
be said that Mr. Montagu cannot spare time. But he is going to remain here for 
a week. Weare at a loss to know why he should finish such an important 
business as the receiving of addresses in three days. If it is a fact that he cannot 
spare time, why should he receive three addresses from the Anglo-Indians, and 
four from the landholders? Why should he reject an address from the non- 
Brahmans wishing the welfare of the country and accept five addresses suggested 
by one association and three addresses prepared by the Muhammadans? If it 
was intended to reduce the number of addresses, it would be well to treat all alike. 
In other provinces, the Hindus and the Muhammadans have unanimously urged 
the necessity of self-government. The zamindars in Calcutta demanded full 
provincial autonomy. The present arrangement will result in the evil of the 
opposition to Home Rule appearing greatest in the addresses of the Madras 
Presidency where Home Rule has had its birth. Meetings should be held all 
over the country and the disapproval of the people should be communicated to 
Mr. Montagu. Resolutions should be passed regarding self-government and the 
constitution of provinces and telegrams sent to Mr. Montagu and the Government 
in England. Unless this constitutional agitation is adopted, the representations 
of the well-wishers of the country cannot reach the ears of the authorities. 


79. The Andhrapatrika, of the 11th December, says: — Mr. Montagu who 
p wishes a calm atmosphere should — all 
ardon. ee . - 
political offenders, forgetting the a in the present 
circumstances. There is no necessity now for repression. e pray that the 


Government will remove all repression so that all the people may enjoy the 
benefit of reforms. : 


80. The Andhrapatrika, of the 11th December, reproduces in Telugu from 

— * a page 5 of the Hindu of the 10th December the 

FCC 1 regarding the High- 
88 handedness” of a European in South Kanara. 


81. The Andhrapatrika, of the 13th December, says under this heading :— 
The associations that have been working for years 
with self-sacrifice for the advancement of the 
country have been brushed aside and all associations without a name have been 
given a high place. This is surprising. We do not think that India will attain 
political salvation through the deputations which are to wait on Mr. Montagu. 
Self-government, whose necessity we have been urging, will conduce to the stability 
of the Empire. Without solving the Indian problem, it will not be possible to 
run the Imperial machine From the broad-minded Secretary of State down to 
Lord Curzon and Sir John Rees who are against India’s getting any freedom, all 
have recognised this truth. So those who oppose the grant of ‘self-government 
cannot but meet with dishonour. There can be no statesman who will hear the 
words of Doctor Nayar and neglect the efficiency of the Empire. But the bureau- 
cracy do not 2 to take a broad view of the political problem. It is natural 
that the people give expression to views opposed to those of the authorities. 
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If, for that reason, their deputations are 18 * then there is uo necessity for 
Mr. Montagu and his colleagues to tour in India at such an expense. We see no 
great harm in the rejection of a few deputations. An opportunity has been 
afforded to Mr. Montagu and the Government in England to know the ways of the 
bureaucracy. ‘I'he associations, whose deputations have not been accepted, will do 
well to at once communicate to Mr. Montagu and the English Government their 
aspirations by means of resolutions. . . The rejection of the deputation of the 
Andhras is certainly a source of pain to every Andhra. By means of meetings 
and agitation all over the country, the Andhras should express their disappoint- 
ment before Mr. Montagu leaves Madras, and see that he receives the deputation 
at least before leaving Bombay. They should at once inform the Government in 
England of the disregard shown to them. 


; 82. The Ardhrapatrika, of the 13th December, says: —The Cuddapah District A™>snsrarama, 
Conference have unanimously adopted a resolution 8 

to the effect that the Congress reforms require 3 

changes, that the Members of the Legislative Councils should all be elected, that 

all the members of the Executive Councils should be elected by the Legislative 

Councils. Those who have eyes will see how the wheel of time is turning. 


| Complete provincial autonomy. 


83. Tue Andhraprakasika, of the let December, criticises the scheme of the A™>mnarnaxsera, 


advocates of self-government, refers to the statement og 
Prospect of self-government. (04 the situation 1 full of hope * made by a corre- pai 

spondent to New India in connection with the interview of Mrs. Besant, etc., 

and writes :—The Government are already reputed to have released Mrs. Besant, 

being afraid of the clamour of the Home Rulers. The people ask if the Govern- 

ment have now begun to earn the reputation of having promised to grant Home 

Rule in accordance with the wishes of Mrs. Besant. e pray that the Govern- 

ment will enquire into the truth of “the situation full of hope”, of which the 

correspondent to ew India has knowledge and publish it to the world. 


84. The Axdhraprakasika, of the Ist December, reports that a teacher in Apr LANs, 
Bangalore who is an advocate of Home Rule, * 
referred to the Muhammadans as juikawallas because 

they have no idea of Home Rule and condemned the grant of scholarships to 
Muhammadan boys. The paper regrets that the Home Rule Devil” makes 


most of the Home Rulers act in a reproachable manner. 


85. A correspondent to the Andhraprakasika, of the dth December, adduces Aena, 


arguments to show that India is yet unfit for self- ztn Deo. 1917. 
government. 


4 teacher’s impertinence. 


Self-government. 


86. A correspondent to the Andhraprakasika, of the 5th December, says :— Ann rea, 
The system of forest reserves in the Madanapalle . 
Forest reserves and Home Rule. taluk has been a source of great inconvenience to 
the ryots. As the cattle and sheep are not allowed to go into the reserves freely, 
three-fourths of them have perished. Home Rulers go about the villages telling 
the ignorant that under a system of Home Rule the forest reserves may be 
abolished and dishonestly taking their signatures and marks in certain books. 
We pray that the Government may not act on the basis ot these signatures and 
marks. | 55 
87. The Andhraprakasika, of the 6th December, says:. — We learn that the A eee, 
Cuddapah non-Brahman Conference to be held on ct. Dee. 1917. 
The Ceded Districts Non- the gth has been arranged for secretly and with 
Brahman Conference. evil intention by the Home Rulers withcut the 


knowledge of the non-Brahmans. To call such a conference the Ceded Districts 


non-Brahman Conference is a surprise to us. It will be well to call it the con- 
ferenee of the Home Rulers of Cuddapah or the conference of Kesava Pillai & Co. 


} the 7th December, says that from the news -A xv A 
3 hn ae K- K. from the Transvaal, it would appear that rth Doo. 1917. 


the condition of the Asiatics in that country 1s very 
miserable. 


Asiatics in the Transvaal. 
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89. The Andhraprakasikg, of the 7th December, says: According to Doctor 

| Gilbert Slater the average income of an Indian ig 

The income of the people. Rs. 6. There was a time when rice was sold at 
12 to 16 measures a rupee. Now it is sold at 4 measures a rupee. The price of 
other necessaries of life has also gone up. . So a sum of Rs. 6 cannot enable a man 
in these days to eat his fill. A man earning Rs. 6 may have to maintain a 
family. Needless it is to describe the yi! of the fam ily of such a man. He 
has to meet so many expenses incidental to life, and how can he do it with Rs. 6 


a month? It is no exaggeration to say that even Rs. 12 will not be sufficient 
for him. : 


90. Referring to the compliment paid by Mr. Raghavendra Rao, a Kanarese 

| gentleman to the Axdhra movement, the Andhra. 

The Andhra movement. patrika, of the 14th December, expresses its surprise 

that the bureaucracy has disregarded a movement which is winging the admira- 
tion of the other classes of people. : 


91. A correspondent to the Andhrapairska, of the 14th December, says :— 
If the list of deputations that are to wait on Mr. 
The depatetions. Montagu has been prepared by the Madras Gov- 
ernment they may surely be said to have fallen into the hands of the followers of 
the Madras Mail and the Justice. . . The fact that an opportunity to place 
their views before Mr. Montagu has been given to some mushroom associations, 
which have been formed in order to do evil to the country, while it has been 
refused to movements which have been for years working for the welfare of the 
country, under the guidance of self-sacrificing people, shows that we are in a 
state of dependence and helplessness, and confirms the necessity of self-govern- 
ment for India. : 


92. The Qaumi /:eport, of the 11th December. has a letter from a correspond- 
ont named Abdul Ghafir which is to this effect :— 
Soldiers and jatkas in Last night at 10-20 p.m. we were passing the Fort 
an Road in a jatka, when auddenly nine soldiers 
surroundéd our conveyance and looked in to see if women or men were inside, 
but finding that we were all men they deplored to one another the absence of 
females. If you (the editor) will kindly publish this information, it will prevent 
women from going out for a drive on moon- light nights. The number of the 
carriage we occupied was 385 and that of the driver. 1555. The names of those 
in the jatka were —(I) Muhammad Ibrahim Sahib, aluminium merchant, Evenin 
Bazaar; (2) Saiyid Miran Mubi-ud-din, merchant, Triplicane Chouk; (3) S. M. Abd 
Ghafir Sahib, commission agent, Appu Maistri Street, Georgetown, Madras; 
(4) Saravnam Mudali, the driver. 


93 The Quumi Report, of the 8th December, writes :—Yesterday was Friday 

the 7th instant when, as previously decided, tele- 
| grams were sent to Mr. —— by the people of 
all cities, towns and villages containing this unanimous demand: 


„Pray kindly direct the release of Muhammadan internees ”. 
Although Mr. Montagu has been addressed, but as a matter of fact the request 


is directed to the liberal-minded English nation. ‘There has been made an appeal 


to its sense of fair-play, a reference to its sentiments and a demand to its 
foresight. 


‘Those who accuse us cf agitation and those who consider us disloyal may 
observe what we have done. 
We have neither intimidated nor ‘threatened. We have not expressed dis- 


affection, but heart has spoken to heart. Our hearts are throbbing with pain and 
hearts, yet to be, will not be able to do otherwise. 


It is not Mr. Montagu’s heart alone that will throb, but the great, generous 
and sympathetic heart of Britain. Will it not even now take it to heart and be 
distressed? It will assuredly do so to-morrow, if not today, for we hear— 


“Beneath the rolling spheres there is a way from heart to heart.” 


The various Scraps of papers which contain the telegrams are not really pieces 
of papers but pieces of our hearts and livers and our tear-drops. Will not the 


An offering from the poor. 


29 e 
British nation receive this memorial from the poor Muhammadans? Will not 


Nr.“ Montagu pay some regard to, and Lord Chelmaford take notice of, it? These 


soraps of papers are silent, but they have been inspired by our patience and 
perseverance; while our tongues are eloquent in their silenemme. 
These papers contain the message of Muhammadans and the request by the 
community. Only search them and you will find that they echo the voices of all 
from peer to the peasant. This offering of our poor community is presented to 
our coming guest who may kindly accept it and congratulate us on our 
extraordinary courage. | hee ie cat | 

If we do not get medicine for our pain, and remedy for our disease they may 
excuse us; for we have not troubled them but we ourselves have cried aloud ; our 
hearts have throbbed and paid the price. If nothing comes of it, this much will 
have been established, viz., that the Muhammadans are still alive. | 


94. The Qaumi Report, of the 13th December, writes :—It is understood that 
: the Government of Madras have rejected the 
addresses of the Presidency Association and the 
Skin Merchants’ Association, and have not allowed 
them to be presented to the Secretary of State. | ee 

The Presidency Association is an influential Anjuman of non-Brahmans 
which, like the Islamic League, has been established in opposition to the People’s 
Association, and has its twenty-six branches in the districts, and the Skin 
Merchants’ Association consists of Muhammadans. Although these two associa- 
tions were established long before the establishment of the Islamia League, and 
have been conducting their business regularly, it is amazing to find that they 
have not been included in the test. It is more astounding to find that the depu- 
tations of the Islamia League, and the soidisant Ulemas have been accepted, 
despite the fact, that the Islamia League came into existence after the appointed 
date, and no Anjuman of the Ulemas has yet been founded! In all fairness both 
from the point of custom and principle, the Anjumans of the Presidency Associa- 
tion and the Skin Merchants are more deserving. No one can deny the fact that 
both these associations contain some notable and respectable Hindus and 
Muhammadans. „ 

The Presidency Association has felt very keenly the ignoring of its rights. 
They have sent a wire to His Excellency the — and the Secretary of State 


Ignoring the rights of certain 
Anjumans. 


9 Ruronr, 
18th Deo. 1917. 


for India to the effect that justice has not been done to them. We hope that 


both these Anjumans will be permitted to submit their addresses and such minor 
restrictions will not be regarded as reasonable. 


95. The Jaridah - i- Roagar, of the 15th December, writes: — The primary duty 

of every Government is to maintain peace and 

Publio peace. security in its country and among its people-and to 

stamp out those things which are prejudicial to the commonweal, If this is not 

done, the Government cannot rule undisturbed, nor can the people turn its 

attention towards reforms and progress. A Government can be said to govern 
and to be civilized when public peace and security prevail. 

For the establishment of peace in one’s country it is essential that the 

Government should be able to protect its frontiers against enemy attacks from 


land or sea and to hold the scales even in its country. 


The editor observes that without public peace there can be no educational 
advancement, no preservation of public health, no full treasury. : 
Although a Government may maintain law and order by the help of its 


‘ce. still the loyalty of its subjects is a sine gua non. 
ee r the article with a prayer to God to avert the calamity 


n man 16th D ber, has a leader on the marginally 
;, f the 16th December, has a lea D 2 
9e. The Qaumi Report, o — subject, which is to this effect: — The Govern- 


Reception of the Hindu ment, for some reason or other, had refused admis- 
deputation. sion to the Presidency eee, of eee 
5 ir ¢ eede 
H but within three days their clamorous importunity has suce 
111 has been received that the necessary permission has been 


JaBIDan-I-Rozeaz, 
Madras, 
16th Deo. 1917. 


um Ruporr, 
Madras, 
16th Deo. 1917. 
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granted to them. The Government in thus stumbling teaches that no Govern. 


ment decision is either final or divinely revealed. Only those persons succeed 
who agitate most. It is agitation that 1s responsible for the release of 
Mrs. Besant and the organisation of a procession to support her 1 1 as 
the President of the Congress, for the „ y she has had of sbaking hands 
with the Viceroy, for reading the Home ule address, for opening the door for 
her admission to the Bombay Presidency, Berar, etc. It was agitation that was 
responsible for the cancellation of the partition of Bengal, and it is agitation that 
has dragged Mr. Montagu and his companions to this country. ; 

The deputation of the Mussalmans of India, however, has been rejected and 
their address refused. Muhammad Ali’s request has not- been granted and the 
demand for his and other Mussalman detenus’ release has been set aside. Their 
aspirations have not been appreciated. Their requests and rights have not been 
respected. Their applications have not been answered. Their movements have 
not been attended to and no references have been drawn from their telegrams. 
The explanation of all these defects is that we have not agitated and that we have 
undertaken not to do so. 

There is a company of hide merchants in Madras whose deputation has also 
been rejected. It does not possess the mental artillery of the Presidency Associa- 
tion and so it lies wounded. The wounded deputation that was injured with it 
has been restored to health and put on its feet, the ‘Trades’ Association, the old 
Boys of Wellington and Planters are admitted, but Mussalman merchants whose 
trade forms an important part of the country’s resources and from whose 
wealth a great. portion of public needs are met, is not allowed to send up ite 
deputation. Have the Mussalmans been guilty of some extraordinary ein? We 
know not. But we do know that the Government is not acquainted with the 
procedure adopted by Mr Montagu nor do they know what he is investigating. 
If we do not agitate. it does not mean that we do not feel our defeat. There is a 
special reason for it, which the Government can easily understand. But we, in 
our own country and in the presence of our compatriots, cannot be expected to 
tolerate the continuance of this state of affairs. It is incumbent on the Govern- 
ment not to subject us to more trials but to defend and our national 


honour so that the innovation of agitation may not find its way into our religion ? 
God forbid! 


ERRATA. 
| Report No. 48. 
Page 2796, line 26, for “ derive”’ read drive“. 
„ 2820, paragraph 80, line 8, for “ flight” read plight”. 
Report Wo. 49. 
Page 2828, line 2, omit ‘ ruling ” after community. 
is „ paragraph 108, line 7, insert “‘is” after today 
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ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY INDIANS. 
| Nii. 


VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


. I.—Forrien Potttics. 


1. The Hindu Nesan, of me 1 r says: — The telegrams received 
ve today indicate an inclination on the part of Turke 

Peace with 3 to conelude peace. Considering the E of the 
British in Palestine and the capture of Jerusalem and the steady progress of the 
British forces in Mesopotamia, there is nothing strange in Turkey making pro- 
posals for peace. If there is any ally of Germany, which is suffering much on 
account of its having been allured to enter the war by false coaxing and useless 
promises, it is Turkey. So we have to presume that the news about the inclina- 
tion of Turkey to conclude peace is true. 


2. ‘The Andkraprakasika, of the 18th December, says :—The plight of Turkey 
is far worse than that of Russia. The Turks now 
realise that they have been deceived by the Germaps. 

There is nothing strange in Turkey suing for peace, which will be concluded 
sooner or later. 


3. The Andhraprakasika, of the 17th December, writes: — Recent telegrams 
show that the Germans have had a success in their 
encounter with the British in the western theatre. 

. . This is mainly due to the transfer of overwhelming hosts from the 
eastern to the western front. There is nothing strange in the British having had 
to relinquish Bourlonwood. . But this reverse is nothing compared to the 
recent British gains and German losses. This advantage of the Germans can 
only last until the Americans join. 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 18th December, says:—Though the Germans 
have taken some territory at Cambrai in the western 
front, the British have afterwards arrested the 

. . It has been announced that the Germans and the Russians 

ve as to the terms on whigh peace has to be concluded. On account of 
the treachery of the Russians, the Ales have to bear a heavier burden, and are 
put to the necessity of mustering larger armies. | : 


The Kistnapatrika, of the 15th December, says:—Russia and Rumania 
having diseontinued fighting with a view to enter into a treaty with Germany, the 
war has taken a new turn. The enemy’s forces have had some rest. These 
forces, which have been fighting in the Russian front extending over 700 miles, 
have been afforded an opportunity to pour into other theatres. There might have 
been in that front about 20 lakhs of soldiers. We do not know where this army 
will now be sent. From the fact that the Germans met with suceess at Cambrat 
in France, it may be surmised that the western theatre is being strengthened. 
For this reason it will not be possible for the French and English armies to go tu 
the rescue of the Italians. It has been announced that the Austrians are taking 
big guns into Italy. It is not known whether any army will be sent to Meso- 
potamia and Palestine. The only question that now confronts the Allies is 
e how the army should be increased?” As the Russians have abandoned 


Turkey. 


The war. 


The war. 


enemy’s progress. 


— — 0 0 . : he 
hting, it t ba admitted that the burden of the Allies has increased. T 
— ‘of the British ambassador in Russia and of Mr Asquith in England 
contain hints of peace. 
give now. 


We huve to see what reply Germany is going to 


Hmpo Nasr, 


- 18th Deo. 1917. 


ANDHRAPRAK«sIKA, 


Madras, 
18th Dec. 1917. 
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adras, 
_ 17th Deo. 1917. 


ANDHRAPATRIEA, 


adras, 
18th Dec. 1917. 


KistNaPaTRIiKA, 


15th Dee 1917. 
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ANDHRAPRAKASIEA, 
Madras, 
14th Deo. 1917. 


SamPaD 
ABHYuUDAYA, 
Mysore, 
18th Dec. 1917. 
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ABHYUDAYA, 
Mysore, 
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ABHYUDAYA, 


Mysore, 
22nd — 1917. 
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akasika. of the 14th December, says:—If the Germans had 
ee intended to make pesce, the Austrian minister 
. would not have stated that he 4 * * forces to 
r theatres where they are required. From this it appears that the Germans 
„ the help of the Austrians. It appears that those forces would probably 
be sent to the Austro-Bulgarian theatre. If so, we will hear of the enemy’s 
offensive in the Balkan theatre in the near future The Germans also think that 
the Allies are careful about the western theatre, and so it is natural that they 
want the help of the Austrians in this theatre also. It appears that the war in 
this theatre will also be very terrible. The Allies and especially the British are 
deeply considering about this. From this it should not be inferred that the 
British are lacking in the strength of men and munitions. The British have not 
had any loss. The positions which the British deem important have not fallen 
into the enemy’s hands. But the present trouble of the English soldiers is very 
great. It is threefold. They have first to fight against the enemy in the western 
theatre. Secondly, they have to help the Italians in the Italian theatre. Thirdly, 
they have to relieve the French army which is tired. From the great 
attempts the Germans are now making, it appears that the war will become 
fierce. They may meet with some success, but as soon as the Americans join the 
Allies, the defeat of the enemy will be announced. For two or three months, 
the war may be favourable to the enemy. The Russians have now become 
puppets in the hands of the Germans. The Getman armies have now come back 
from the Russian theatre. The Americans have not as yet joined the Allies in 
time. So there is nothing strange in the statement that the Germans may meet 
with success. You can yourselves see what terms of peace the enemy will propose 
when the Americans join the Allies. 


„In a leading article reviewing the European situation, the Sampad Abhyu- 
daya, of the 18th December, dwells on the immense 
‘the war resources of the Allies, and remarks that the latter, 

who are fighting in a just cause, are bound to triumph in the end. 


4. In an article under the heading The deplorable condition of Russia“, 
the Sampad Abhyuduya, of the 18th December, 
dwelling on the internal troubles which led to the 
roposal for a separate peace, observes:—The Germans are disarming the 
Rdssians, ‘depriving the army of their weapons and sending the troops for 
cultivation work. Russia is vanquished for the time being. A separate agree- 
ment has also been entered into with the enemy. It is impossible to say what 
the final result will be. It is considered in some quarters that Russia may be 
reduced to the same state as we Indians are. However that may be, we know 
that the Tsar and his Ministers and the Army Commanders were striking terror 
into the world some six months ago; now the same persons are looked upon with 
contempt. This is really most wonderful. The ways of Providence are inscrut- 
able. In half a minute some are hurled from heaven to hell and others raised to 


heaven from below. We cannot help regretting that Russia has been the victim 
of such sport of Fate. 


The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 22nd December, dwelling on the internal 
8 troubles in Russia, observes :—It is because Russia 
ae promised to stand foremost to the end that this war 

broke out. Russia has acted very treacherously in forgetting that promise now 
and consenting to make a separate peace. God is therefore punishing her by 
means of a civil war. They will have to face greater punishment still. Russia 
was the root cause of this gigantic war. It is to help Russia that the British 


entered the war. There is not the slightest doubt that Russia’s behaviour at the 
present critical juncture will be an ineffaceable blot on her name. 


5. The Jaridah-i-Rozgar, of the 20th December, writes :—We have frequently 


8 eee written that the superiority of our Government is 
AN admitted by friend and foo. The object with 
which Great Britain is so sympathetically an 

generously supporting the weak kingdoms, and freely 7 large * of 


money, and using her brave armies. is 81 f 
to thwart her in tae polley 4 is simply to eradicate German tyranny, and 


Russia and the war. 
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Unless our Government achieve the aims and objects for which it entered the 
War, it will never sheath its sharp sword. ! 


There is no doubt that the successes, which Britain has hitherto gained, are 
due to her defensive plans. If Great Britain had made previous preparations for 
the war like Germany, the very existence of the latter might have disappeared 
from Europe by now. But when she found that the peace of Europe was being 
disturbed, she made ready for war, and has, within two years, surpassed 
Germany's years of preparations. It the war continue Germany will have no 
alternative but to sue for peace. 


[II.—Homr ADMINISTRATION. 


(6) Courts. 


6. Referring to the benefits conferred upon the people by the establishment 
of village panchayat courts in different parts of 
Malabar, a correspondent in the Kerala Patrika, of 
the 15th December, writes that the increase in the number of petty civil suits 
filed in the panchayat courts is a clear proof that litigants have great confidence 
in such courts and that, owing to the inefficiency of the village munsifs, they are 
reluctant to resort to their courts. He then invites the attention of the authorities 
to the desirability of establishing a bench court in Mannur for the neighbouring 
amsoms of Kizhakkambram, Tatukkasseri, Keralasseri and Nagaripram in Palghat 
taluk, in view of the large population and the growing importance of these places. 
He further adds that parties ure now put to unnecessary expense and inconveni- 


ence in going to Ottappalam Munsif’s Court to file suits below the value of 
Rs. 20. 


Village panchayat courts. 


(d) Education. 


7. The Purnachandrodayam, for November, publishes an article on this 
subject contributed by one R. Ranga Achariyar, 
M. A., L. T., in which the following observations find 
a place :—As Professors of the type of Mr. Porter, Mr. Powell, Doctor Miller and 
Mr. Gopal Rao have become rare now, the amity between the teacher and the 
student has gone down. The present-day teachers work for the salary they 
receive and so they do not care much to move with the pupils outside the school 
or the college. Further, Indian professors, however high their educational 
qualifications may be, are paid far less than their European colleagues who are 
much inferior to them in qualifieations, and as this low scale of salary is not 
sufficient to enable the Indian professors to make both ends meet, their life 
becomes an anxious one. The English professors, being members of the ruling 
race, entrust all the difficult portions of work to their Indian colleagues and do 
not move with the students outside the college. Thus there is not much affinity 
between the teachers and the students in the present system of education, and the 
students regard the school as no more than a machinery to enable them to pass 
examinations and the teachers as the men working this machinery. Coming to 
the subjects taught to the students now, there is no connection whatever between 
these subjects and India, and they do not enable the Indians to conduct them- 
selves in wordly life any better than what they have been doing till now. It is 
only a few avocations such as the public service and the profession of a teacher, a 
doctor or a lawyer that are now open to the students. There is not much 
difference between them and those that have not had education. In spite of the 
trouble they take to learn the English language, they are not able to become 
experts in it and they have no knowledge whatever of their vernaculars. Thus 
they are between {wo stools, not having a complete knowledge of either language. 
Further, the present course of instruction does not at all inculcate a spirit of 
patriotism in our minds. What is taught to the students in schools is that every 
thing belonging to this country—education, language, customs and = 
history, civilization—is low and that, if western civilization, methods of : 4 
tion and scientific principles had not been providentially introduced into India, 
the latter would have been ruined. This has made many among us give up Our 


National education. 


Kgrata Parrixa, 
Calicut, 
15th Deo. 1917. 
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Hinpvu NRGSAN, 
Madras, 
19th & 20th Deo. 
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VARTA AUTTRAN, 
Tanjore, 
6th Dec. 1917. 


DgsaBHARTAaN, 
Madras, 
18th Dec. 1917. 


SwaDEsHABHIMANI, 
Mangalore, 
14th Deo. 1917. 
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and take to English habits and customs. Though these think that 
they have raised themselves, they are condemned both by the Englishmen and 
by their own countrymen. So to be brief, the present .system of instruction, 
though costing a good deal, does not benefit the majority of the people and even, 
in the case of those who get through it successfully , it does not benefit them in 
proportion to their efforts. It leads to’ physical deterioration, premature death 
and the poverty of the country. 

The Hindu Nesan reproduces the above in its issues of the 19th and 20th 


December 1917. 


principles 


8. The Vartakamitran, of the 6th December, says:—The reason why 
education has improved so little in India is, we 
have to presume, that the Government are not 
taking sufficient interest in this matter. It is on account of the absence of 
progress in education that many industries have not been able to thrive in this 
country and a spirit of union could not be established and agriculture improved. 
Considering the efforts made in other countries to improve education, we may sa 
that no effort at all is made here in this direction. Statistics about the expendi- 
ture on education incurred by every country in the world show that the least 
amount is spent in India. But it may be stated that a larger amount is spent for 
education in other countries as the people there pay more by way of taxes. The 
Indians pay 22 per cent of their income as taxes, while in England the people 

ay only 52 per cent as taxes and this when the average income of an Indian is 
Re 30, while that of the Englishman is Rs. 780. Why is education at a low ebb in 
India, even when the people pay so much by way of taxes? If all people are to 
have elementary education in India, the expenditure on education per head should 
be Rs. 4; but the present expenditure is only As. 1-9 per head, which means 
that it will take nearly 2,400 years more for the expenditure on education to 
reach a level of Rs. 4 per head, seeing that it has taken 60 years for it to reach 
the present level! Even the amount now spent by the Government on education 
is not spent in proper ways. The heads of Educational Department attach 
greater importance to increasing the number of tables and chairs in schools than 
to improve education. 


9. The Desabhaktan, of the 18th December, wmtes:—In ancient days 
students always used to be with their teachers and 
imbibe their culture and good qualities. But the 
situation is quite different in the case of the present-day students. They get 
through their education cheerfully till they reach the fourth class. From the fifth 
class onwards, they become timid and anxious and there is no end to their 
difficulty in the higher classes. They are troubled not a little by the Professors 
and the Principals, and in many places the Professors treat the students as if they 
were their enemies, the result being that there is constant rupture between the 
two, of which we see numerous instances now. If this is to continue, how can 
the students improve their knowledge and behaviour? It is the opinion of the 
wise among us that the education now imparted to our students befits them only 
to appointments and does not inculcate to them good qualities like obedience to 
elders. The moment the students pay the fees for examination, they become 
anxious as to what the result would be and this affects their health a good deal 


leading at times even to premature death. What is the remedy for all this? 
We will say it is only Home Rule. 


State aid to education. 


The present system of education. 


10. Referring to the communiqué issued by the Government regarding the 
Students and politics. order prohibitting students from attending political 

meetings, the Swadeshabhimani, of the 14th Decem- 
ber, remarks that the Government have in a way withdrawn the order, and it is 
some consolation to find that the responsibility of the Principals in this matter, 
which the Government needlessly sought to take on their own shoulders, has been 
re-entrusted to them. The paper next refers to the discussion on the same subject 
in the Bombay Legislative 6 a and remarks that it is unfortanate that the 
resolution moved by the Hon’ble Mr. Manmohan Ramji on the subject was lost. 
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(f) Land Revenue and Settlement. 


11. The Swadeshabhimani, of the 14th December, writes:—The intimation 
regarding the disposal of darkhast cases is usually 
: , sent in a notice in Form D, which is only a card. 
A notice of this kind can never reach the hands of the parties. How are the 
parties absent from their village to get the notice? Copies of summons, however, 
are served on their heirs or successors to the family in the absence of the party 
concerned. It would be well if the authorities should arrange for the service of 
the notice in Form D in darkhast cases in duplicate. 


(J) Salt and Abkari. 


12. Referring to the present high price of salt, the Mahavikata Dutan, of the 
15th December, says:—As the Government have 
the exclusive control over the manufacture of salt, 
why can they not fix its price definitely, as they have done in the case of toddy 
oat liquor? Why can they not open depots for the sale of salt as has been done 
by the Bombay Municipality ? How is the Corporation here justified in collect- 
ing any amount of taxes from the people, without caring for their welfare? If 
the Government and the Corporation move in this matter immediately and take 
steps to bring down the price of salt they will be laying the people under a deep 
debt of gratitude to them. 


13. The Hindu Nesan, of the 13th December, observes that the steps taken 
so far by the Government to combat the drink 
| evil have not produced results as satisfactory as is 
desired and writes:—There are two ways of reducing the consumption of liquor 
and they are the raising of the excise duties as much as possible and the reduction 
of the existing number of liquor shops. We find from the Excise administration 
report for the last year that many of the recommendations made by the Excise 
Advisory Committees have been given effect to. But considering the constitution 
and powers of these committees, they do not seem to have recommended just the 
measures that are expected to mitigate the drink evil. It will not be possible for 
the Government to reduce the consumption of liquor unless they adopt decisive 
measures. A licensing board is very necessary to go into the question of grant- 
ing licenses to liquor shops, and we will, therefore, request the Government to 
enquire into the harm, both physical and mental, produced by the consumption of 
liquor and also constitute à licensing board as stated above. 


14. Referring to the annual report on the Abkari Administration in the 
The Abkari admijnistrat: Madras Presidency, the Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 
: 1 17th December, says: — Despite the efforts of the 
Government to check the spread of the drink habit, by increasing the tax on 
intoxicants and decreasing the number of licenses and also by the formations of 
Excise Advisory Committees, the drink vice is becoming more and more wide- 
spread, and the public affirm that the steps now taken against the growth of 
intemperance are inadequate. We must observe that in the British territory as 
well as in the Native States the Government are helping the people to indulge 
their love of intoxication and are thus increasing their revenues. If the Govern- 
ment are not keen upon this revenue, let them give it all for the spread of 
education, particularly industrial and moral education. If this is done, we can 
expect the people to realiss the evils of the habit better than at present. 


() General. 


15. The Vartakamitran, of the 6th December, publishes a communication 
ae from a correspondent who suggests that the classes 
The criminal tribes. which have been declared to. be criminal tribes in 


India, may well be given military training and used in the present war, as they 
have all the qualities requisite for a soldier and as their taking to evil ways is due 
more to their inability to make a living otherwise and their having therefore 
taken up thieving and other criminal acts as a regular avoeation than anything 


else. 


Disposal of darkhast cases. 


Price of galt. 


Consumption of liquor. 
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The editor of the paper adds a note to the effect that it is a matter to be 
decided after experiment whether much benefit would accrue by enlisting these 
men in the army. 


16. The Vaisyamitran, of the 10th December, reproduces in Tamil the speech 

delivered by Mr. Eardley Norton at the non- 

Mr. Norton at Tinnevelly.- = Brahman Conference at Tinnevelly, referred to in 
paragraph 48 of Report No. 50 of 1917. 


The Mahavikata Dutan, of the 15th. December, reproduces the comments on 
this speech of the Dravidan of the 10th idem abstracted in paragraph 48 of the 
above report. 


17. The Lokopakari, of the 17th December, refers to the necessity of the 
ae: allies increasing their man-power in view of the 
Enlistment of Indiaus in the transfer by the enemy of troops from the eastern 
sate to the western front and says:—This is a good 
opportunity for the Government to raise a big army in India by confiding in the 
Indians and enlisting them in the army. This will do credit to both India and the 
British Empire. If the Indians had been allowed to enlist at the very beginning 
of the war, a very big army could have been raised here and the war easil 
brought to a successful conclusion. We hope that the British Government will 
take steps to avail themselves of the full strength of India at least in the interest 
of the world. 


The Prapanchamitran, of the 18th December, reproduces the above. 


18. The Lokopakari, of the 17th December, regrets that all classes in India are 
not able to see Mr. Montagu and discuss questions 
with him freely and quoting the refusal on the part 
of the Local. Government, to permit the Madras 
Presidency Association and other bodies to wait in deputation upon Mr. Montagu 
to prove that it is only those who are in the good graces of the Government 
officials, that have been able to approach the Secretary of State, remarks :— The 
fact that some shortsighted people, who are inimical to the Brahmans and the 
Home Rule movemeut, have been allowed to see Mr. Montagu gives room for the 
impression that the associations now disallowed have been shut out because they 
are in favour of Home Rule. As Mr. Montagu is here only to ascertain personally 
the attitude of India, every class should have the facility of expressing its views 
before him. The bureaucracy will do well not to allow their likes and dislikes to 
interfere in this matter. It is only when they fail to do so that the people get 
excited. There will be no possibility of any excitement in the country if the 
authorities will begin to deal with the people sympathetically. 


The Desabhaklan, of the 13th December, refers to the action of the Local 


Government in preventing- the Madras Presidency 
Association from waiting in deputation upon Mr. 
Montagu and says:—We do not know what our 
popular leaders are goißg to do naw. The slur cast on the popular leaders of 
this Presidency for a long time by the people of other Presidencies that they were 
a set of timid people was wiped out in a way by the bold stand made by some of 
these leaders during the internment of Mrs. Besant, and the Bengalees began to 
admit that there were true patriots even in Madras. If this appreciation earned 
by the Madras leaders is not to wane, they should try to wipe out the insult now 
offered to the Madras Presidency Association and other associations. The insult 
to this association should be deemed to be an insult to the whole Presidency, and 
it behoves the leaders to agitate to remove it by constitutional means. 


Reverting to this subject in a leaderette the same paper observes :-—The | 


action of the Local Government has wounded the feelings of every patriot in this 


Presidency. Have they forgotten-That the Madras Presidency Association 


represents the non-Brahmans of this Presidency, or are they under the delusion 
that the South Indian Peoples’ Association represents the non-Brahmans? It is 
regrettable in the first instance that the Secretary of State for India has not been 
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allowed to move with the Indians, and it is indeed the misfortune of this Presi- 
dency that he has been prevented from hearing the addresses of representative 
associations like the Madras Presidency Association. 3 


The Swadesamitran, the Hindu Nesan and the Desabhattan, of the 15th Decem- 
‘ber, reproduce in Tamil the proceedings of the public meeting held at Madras on 


the 14th idem under the auspices of the Madras Presidency Association tu protest 
against the action of the Local Government in disallowing deputations from certain 


associations to wait upon the Viceroy and the Secretary of State for India These 
proceedings appear in the Hindu of the same date. | 


The Swadesamiiran, of the 15th December, also publishes in Tamil abstracts 
of the proceedings of similar meetings of protest held at Kumbakönam, Tinnevelly, 
Tirukköyilür, Arni, Tuticorin and Tiruvadamarudir. Proceedings of all these 
meetings except the last appear in the Hindu of the same date. 

The same paper takes exception to the members ‘of the deputation from the 
Madras Presidency Association having been allowed to present the address of the 
association, while they are present at the Government House as members of the 
Mahajana Sabha or the Congress Committee, and observes that this association 
with Mr. Kesava Pillai and others as its office-bearers deserves better treatment 
at the hands of the Government. 


The Hindu Nesan, of the 15th December, reproduces in Tamil a letter of 
Mr. B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya on this subject appearing in the Hindu of the 
14th idem. 

The same paper has a leader on the action of the Local Government in this¢ 
matter in the course of which it says :—The associations which have been denied 
the privilege of waiting in deputation upon Mr. Montagu are all of them in 
favour of the Congress League scheme. What of that? When there are two 
parties having different opinions on a subject, it is but natural that each party 
should like to represent its own views and we cannot understand the rationale of 
allowing one party to have its say and disallowing the other. Those associations 
which have now been shut out consist of intelligent and capable men as members, 
and Mr. Montagu will be able to formulate his reform proposals properly only if 
he is allowed to understand the opinion of the people here about the administra- 
tion of the country. While the Government of India and the Government of 
Bengal have received all the * song 0 that offered their views without giving 
room to any complaint, the Madras Mahajana Sabha and the Madras Provincial 
Congress Committee, the two important political associations here have been 
allowed only half an hour. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 17th December, says that the permission eventually 
granted by the Government to the Madras Presidency Association to present its 
addrsss to Mr. Montagu will be received with satisfaction throughout the country 
and adds: It is not to the interest of the Madras Presidency Association alone 
that it should present its views to the Viceroy and Mr. Montagu. They must hear 
the views of this body representing lakhs and lakhs of people if the object with 
which the Secretary of State has crossed over six thousand miles is to be accom- 
plished. We believe Mr. Montagu will understand how far the Provincial 
Government will have any regard for the wishes of the people ordinarily, when 
at such au important juncture like this with the Viceroy and the Secretary of 
State by their side they ignore public opinion. All is for good goes the adage 
and it may be that this is also for good. 


SwADESaMITRAN, 
n 


DesaBuaktTAN, 
Madras, 
15th Deo. 1917. 


SwaDESAMITRAN, 


Madras, 


15th Deo. 1917. 


HDS NXSax, 


15th Dec. 1917. 
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SwADEsaMITRAB, 


Madras, 


17th Deo. 1917. 


Referring to the several deputations that waited upon Mr. Montagu, the as * Gay 


Swadesamitran, of the 18th December, observes :— 
The first deputation to see the Secretary of State 
was that of the United Planters’ Association. This 
association whose demand was that a greater importance should be attached to 
the welfare of a few planters than to the rights of crores of people was represented 
by only two persons. Perhaps they were ashamed of this themselves and presented 
an address in private without seeing the Viceroy and Mr. Montagu at the 
Banqueting Hall. The next deputation was that of the Madras Chamber of 
Commerce. At the last meeting of the Legislative Council, the Hon ble Mr. 
Gordon Fraser, who headed this deputation, admitted that the non-official 
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Europeans took no interest in the proceedings of the Council, as they had no time 
to think leisurely about the questions discussed there. So it is & matter for 
surprise that all of them have suddenly become experts in political matters. 
Coming to their suggestions, they say that reforms should begin from below and 
not from above, and that municipalities and local boards should be given some 
powers but that the Local Governments should have the power of supervising their 
work. ‘This is what obtains now. The municipalities and local boards have some 
powers, but the Local Government or the officials on the spot usually interfere and 
prevent their exercising these powers. It is again a fallac to argue that reform 
should begin from below. Taking it for granted that the Indians become experts 
in conducting municipalities and local boards, how can they acquire the capacit 

to manage other departments also? According to the present suggestion, they 
should be trained in another department after they become perfectly capable of. 
conducting the local administration. This means that a system of Government 

responsible to the people cannot be introduced in this a e. Our contention is 
that the Indians have already acquired sufficient capabilities in all the depart- 
ments and that they should be given responsible powers in every department. 
This is progress as it should be. Unless there are representatives responsible to 
the people in the Government of India or the Provincial Governments, no benefit 
can result from the constitution of the institutions subordinate to them being 
widened. It is only if popular representatives occupy the higher positions, 
that executive officials would have a regard for the aspiration of the popular 
representatives in the lower ranks and refrain from abusing their power. There- 
fore, we can have true progress only if popular representatives acquire seats and 
powers from the village panchayat up to the Government of India. Both the 
European deputations referred to above suggest thut the Legislative Council may 
be enlarged and entrusted with some powers. We have to take it that these 
associations have no idea of political matters or the present situation. What 
purpose will be served by giving larger powers to Legislative Councils without 
making the Executive Councils subject to them? The existing defects in the 
Legislative Councils are that the popular representatives are not in the majority 
there and resolutions and laws passed by them do not bind the Government. 


Without removing these defects, to say that the powers of the Legislative Councils 
should be increased is a meaningless assertion. 


The Hindu Nesan, of the 18th December, while expressing its satisfaction at 
the Madras Presidency Association and the Andhra Mahasabha having been 
e st after all to present their addresses to Mr. Montagu, oe that the 

isvakarma deputation alone has not been given this privilege and observes :— 
Mr. Montagu cannot but be impressed by the addresses presented to him at 
different places and the interviews he has had with various individuals, that some 
good should be done to India, and we trust that this impression will bring about 


such a reform in the administrative machinery here as will conduce to the welfare 
of the Indians. 


The Dravidan, of the 18th December, observes : —Of the different bodies that 
waited on Mr. Montagu on the 17th December, the only ones which proposed any 
great changes in the administration of the country were the Madras Mahajana 
Sabha, the Madras Congress Committee and the South Indian Chamber of 
Commerce. In the address of the Madras Congress Committee a reference was 
made to the signatures obtained in favour of the Congress scheme. We do not 
believe either the Viceroy or Mr. Montagu will attach any weight to these 
signatures. ‘I'he Madras Presidency Association which was not permitted in the 
beginning to see Mr. Montagu was allowed the rivilege at the last moment. 
We are glad that the efforts of the influential ks tel whose support this 


association has, have proved fruitful. . But all this will not prevent Mr. Montagu 
in the least from understanding the truth. 


Continuing its comments on the deputations to Mr. Montagu, the Swadesa- 
mitran, of the 19th December, says:—The general trend of all the addresses 
presented to Mr. Montagu is in support of the national ideal. It is quite 
natural that the European Associations do not accept our ideal. It has been 
stated by John Stuart Mill long ago that, when a country is ruled by others 
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who have conquered it, the members of the ruling race would themselves be a 
great obstacle in the way of the Government. Therefore we can ignore the 
opinion of the Europeans and look to that of the people in this country. Almost 
all the important associations are agreed in holding that the Legislative Councils 
should be enlarged, that the popular representatives should be in the majority 
there, and that half the number of eof 28 in the Executive Councils should be 
Indians. Thus they have admitted that the present constitution of Government 
and method of administration do not suit the times and that they should be 
necessarily reformed. ‘Therefore there is no difference of opinion regarding the 
situation, which necessitates reforms. ‘I'he arguments of those who say that the 
Executive Councils should not be subordinated to the Legislative Councils and 
that the members thereof elected by popular representatives cannot hold water, as 
the non-official mojority in the Legislative Councils will be of no avail then. 
Even Lord Morley, who was against the non-official majority in the Imperial 
Legislative Council in view of the responsibility of that Government to the 
British Government and the British Parliament, conceded the necessity for such 

a majority in the Provincial Legislative Councils. Now that the British Govern- 

ment have accepted that their ideal is to introduce in India gradually a system of 
Government responsible to the people, the necessity of the popular representatives 

being in the majority in Imperial Legislative Council and of the Executive 

Council being responsible to them becomes patent. So the Legislative Councils 

should be enlarged, the popular representatives being in the majority therein, and 

the Executive Councils made subject to them. The plea that, if the power of 

passing the budget is given to the Legislative Council, it may at times lead toa 

deadlock in the administration does not conform to the experience in other portions 

of the world. The question is asked how to get over the difficulty when a 

measure is passed by the Legislative Council, but not approved by the Executive 

Council. The reply to this is that, when the popular representatives unanimously 

vote for a measure, it should be an excellent one and that the Executive Council 

should, therefore, accept it. But the Congress League proposals make a provision 

for such a difficulty by empowering the provincial Governors and the Viceroy to 

veto a measure passed by the Legislative Council in the first instance. So the 

objection raised by some associations on this score cannot stand. 


The Hindu Nesan, of the 19th December, writes: — Of the seven associa- 
tions that presented their addresses to Mr. Montagu 

The Madras deputations to on the 18th instant, four upheld the Congress 
Mr. Montagu. League scheme, and the Viceroy and Mr. Montagu 
cannot be unaware of the fact that the views expressed by these four associations 
represent generally the opinion of the Indian community. It bespeaks the 
statesmanship of Lord Chelmsford and Mr. Montagu that they eventually allowed 
the Madras Presidency Association to present their address and thereby removed 
a cause for serious complaint. Of the remaining three associations that presented 
their address on the day, the Madras Chamber of Commerce is one. We may at 
once say that this association can claim no experience whatever in politics and 
therefore it is a question to be considered whether any weight can be attached to 
their opinion. The statements made in their address are many of them not 
completely true. When the people of the country are striving hard with a 
yearning to secure progress in political matters, the injudicious criticisms and 
absurd opinions offered by the members of this deputation will not retard the 
advance of the popular movement in the least. Wecondemn the statement by this 
deputation that the present national movement is not liked by either the Europeans 
or the Indians as being totally untrue.. Whatever the view of the Europeans 
may be, it can never be stated of the Indians that the mercantile community among 
them are not interested in having Home Rule. The address of the Sout Indian 
Chamber of Commerce and the addresses of the Arya Vaisya Association and the 
Hides and Skins Merchants’ Association, which have not, however, been presented 
to Mr. Montagu, are clearly in favour of Home Rule. Then, again, the statement 
by the depufation of the Madras Chamber of Commerce that the agitation for 
reforms is carried on only by some Brahmans is, we need not say, an utter false- 
hood. Though the deputation said that they came forward to express their views 
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on reforms out of pure humanitarian motives, it 1s clear that they protest against 
reforms only on account of a fear that their introduction may affect their profit- 
able concerns prejudicially. It is a meaningless statement on their part to assert 
that the introduction of reforms will be a hardship to the majority of the Indians, 
as if the crores of Indians depend only upon these European merchants for their 
living. 7 

The Dravida Patrika, of the 19th December, feels gratified at the Madras 
Presidency Association having been allowed to wait in deputation upon 
Mr. Montagu, as a result of the protest meeting held in the Gokhale Hall and, 
taking this to be an indication of the fact that much weight will be attached to 
public opinion in the reforms to be introdueed hereafter, observes :—The 
several associations that will interview Mr. Montagu during these three days 
will give out views which either favour or are against the Congress League + 
scheme of reforms. But as Mr. Montagu came to India once before and 
knows which of these associations are responsible political bodies, we firml 
believe that the reforms to be introduced in this country will be based on the 
proposals of the Congress and the Muslim League, wich have been for a long 
time working for the political salvation of the country, and the memorandum of 
reforms submitted by the nineteen elected members of the Imperial Legislative 
Council, we do not say that Mr. Montagu should disregard the Anglo-Indians. 
But the great cry raised by them, that the reforms proposed in the memorandum 
of the nineteen will completely ruin them, is not only not borne out by facts but 
also indicates their selfish spirit. Therefore, we hope that Mr. Montagu will find 
out the truth with an unbiassed mind and introduce reforms in this country 
accordingly. 


Continuing its comments on this subject, the Swadesamitran, of the 20th 
December, says: — Two associations which claim to 
represent the Adi Dravidas in this Presidency have 
expressed themselves against Home Rule on the 
ground that, if it is granted, the authority would become centred in the hands of 
the higher classes. It is an entirely baseless fear on the part of this community 
that the transfer of power from the British officials to the higher classes will affect 
it prejudicially, Neither the British officials nor the higher classes are responsible 
for the present condition of this community, the reason for which is enshrouded in 
ancient history. As far as the higher classes are concerned, they have come 
forward to uplift this community at every stage. It is clear that as much has not 
been done for the Adi Dravidas by the non-Brahmans as has been done by the 
Brahmans. If, nevertheless, they have not improved it is due to themselves and 
the Government. What have those in position among the members of this com- 
munity done to remove the grievances of the community? Why have they not 
demanded till now seats in municipalities and local — ? Have the Brahmans 
prevented them from getting into these bodies? What have the Government, in 
the hands of the Europeans, who employ many men belonging to this community 
as servants on low salaries, done to improve their condition? These people who 
have had some help at least from the Brahmans would not have come out to 
oppose their countrymen out of gratitude to the Government, who have not after 
all done them much. We presume that they have only repeated before Mr. 
Montagu what was taught to them by those, from whose hands power will be 
taken away, if the Congress League demand is granted. We take this to be 


an attempt to deceive Mr. Montagu, as he is not expected to know the real 
conditions of the country. 


The Hindu Nesan, of the 20th December, refers to the addresses presented 
to Mr. Montagu on the 18th idem and observes :—The Indian Christian commu- 
nity which demands communal representation is not evidently aware of the 
difficulties in giving effect to its suggestion. The suggestion of the Kerala Janmi 
Sabha that there should be provincial autonomy will not serve any purpose, unless 
the executive is subordinated to the legislature. According to the scheme of this 
sabha, it is the bureaucrats that will have all powers. Coming to the address of 
sixty zamindars and landholders, it can represent only the views of those who 
have signed it and not the opinion of all the zamindars and landholders in this 
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Presidency. Considering the fact that an address approved at a meeting of 

the Madras Landholders’ Association was not presented to the Viceroy and 

Mr. Montagu and certain noteworthy events in the Presidency, it looks as if 

= address of the association was not quite palatable to a certain section of the - 
officials. | | ; | 


The Desabhakian, of the 20th December, refers to the address of the South  Dssasmaxrax, 
Indian Liberal Federation which desires that the responsibility of the adminis- souk Bee tie’ 
tration should continue as it is and at the same time demands the enlargement of 3 
the Legislative Council, and observing that an increase in the number of members 
in the Council will serve no useful purpose as long as the responsibility of 
administration is in the hands of the executive, appeals to tlie members of the 
Federation to realise the importance of the Congress League scheme and 
co-operate in working for the advancement of the country. | 

The same paper also refers to the address of the Adi Dravida Mahajana Sabha 
and, while admitting that this community has been ill-treated by the Brahmans 
and other castes in the past, observes that the old order of things has changed 
and that many Brahmans are now ready to help this community, and adds that all 
depressed classes are sure to be benefited by the grant of Home Rule to India. 


A correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 15th December, says :-— Arran rm. 
bee len From the list of deputations rejected, it will appear — 128. 

; that the Government who are on the side of Anglo- 

Justice“ party reject deputations representing associations which are very old 

and which contain distinguished members and are doing great service to the 

country; while they accept deputations from associations like school debating 

societies, if these happen to be in the good graces of the “ Anglo-Justice” party. 

Men are thought fit to have an interview who gather some members of the 

depressed classes and vilify the congress and ridicule great men like Mr. Gandhi. 

Will our leaders now exhort the people of every village to send telegrams 

expressing their e meme. and demanding a change in the administration or 

will they continue to sleep over the matter? 
Another correspondent says: —It is a surprise that while the deputation of 

the Adi Dravida: was included in the list of deputations, that of the Adimandhras, 

who form a fifth of the people in the Andhra country, was not included. 

O, English rulers, who are taking pains to uplift the depressed classes, please give 

our deputation an opportunity to wait on Mr. Montagu to enable us, who are 

helpless, to have a status of ourown. . . It is unjust on the part of the rulers 

to cause pain and dissatisfaction to the ruled. 


The Andhrapatrika (weekly), of the 12th December, says in its supple- Auma, 
ment: — Mr. Montagu has not come to Madras to ion Bes thee. 
know the views of the Madras Government. If his 

object is to get acquainted with their views, his tour in India is unnecessary. The 

Madras Government can communicate them to him easily. Jtis not proper on 

their part to approve of some deputations and reject the others as they please. 

This renders the visit of Mr. Montagu useless. It is known all over that there is 

great difference between the views of the Madras Government and the Madras 

public. This is the chief reason of the commotion in Madras. It is the duty of 

the rulers to arrange for Mr. Montagu knowing the views of the people fully. 

The action of the Madras Government in rejecting some deputations prevents 

Mr. Montagu from knowing the opinions of the public. 


The Andhrapatrika, of the 17th December, gives a list of the associations Arpa. 
which were refused or granted interviews and adds the note — The association of 17th Deo. 1917. 
the Madras Presidency Landed Proprietors and that of the Newington old 


students have been got up in opposition to the Madras Landholders’ Association. 


Deputations. 


The South Indian Liberal Federation and the non-Brahman Associations and the 
Madras Dravidian Association belong to the well-known Doctor Nayar and Mr. 
Chetti. The Madras Adi Dravida Association and the Dravida Mahajana Sangham 
are the creatures of Doctor Nayar and Mr. Chetti. The South Indian Islamia 
Leacte and the Madras Ulemalu have been got up by the“ Anglo-Justice party 
againet t:. e Muslim League. The Muttialpet Muslim Anjuman which was ina 


corner has been dragged to the front. 
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KisrnaraTRixA, The Kistnapatrika, of the 15th December, analyses the list of deputations 
. 5 received or rejected, concludes that all, excepting 
3 Deputations. four, of those that have been accepted, are against 
the Congress, and asks ‘‘ what does this mean? 
—— The Desabhimant, of the A tees te writes this hey ed :— While 
— the people have been eagerly awaitin @ arri 
. na en of Mr. Montagu, in the hope that he would deliver 


India, many people of the Madras Presidency have met with a disappointment. 
In Northern India the Moslem deputation was refused aninterview. . . In our 
presidency deputations of associations that sprang up but yesterday were received 
while that of the longstanding Andhra Sabha was not. . On the whole, in 
our opinion, the deputations of all the anti-Home Rule associations had an 


interview. 
Dafs. 19. The Dravidan, of the 15th December, welcomes the Viceroy and 
15th Dec. 1917. Mr. Montagu to Madras and, referring to the 


Mr. Montagu in Madras. various addresses that will be presented to them 


during their stay here, remarke it is a peculiar feature of this Presidency that 
about 15 lakhs of Brahmans are, by dint of their official influence, keeping under 
subjection and preventing the progress of the 400 lakhs of non-Brahmans here. 
The Viceroy and Mr. Montagu can clearly understand this at a 2 of the list 
of officials in all the Government offices in this Presidency. They should note 
that it is the non-Brahmans that are the real tax-payers and form, therefore, the 
basis of the economic condition of this Province. The British Government 
should care for the interests and wishes of these people. We hope that the 
Viceroy and Mr. Montagu, who have an abiding interest in India, will understand 
well that political reform in this country should be based on social reform and 
introduce a proper scheme of reforms. 


Dravivas, The Dravidan, of the 18th December, takes exception to every association 
3 ag OY in the city desiring to wait upon Mr. Montagu and, 
Mr. Montaga at Madras. observing that the Madras Government have not 
acted partially in the matter of selecting the associations which are to send depv- 
tations to Mr. Montagu and that they have chosen only the important associations, 
remarks that no other proof is required to convince Mr. Montagu of the utter 
unfitness of India for Home Rule thau the agitation started by a few associations 
which have not been permitted to see him. 


+ The Dravidan, of the 19th December, expresses its regret at there 
19th Deo. 1917. : | being much of agitation here during Mr. Montagu’s 
Mr. . visit, which is against bis wish that there should be 


a calm atmosphere and, attributing this to the efforts of the only community, 
which is ever discontented and avaricious and is always making much noise, says 
that the Government would do well to be a little resolute in matters like this. 
This paper takes exception to the praise bestowed on the Madras Presidency 
Association by New India and, evincing its surprise at Mew India having no 
sympathy for the other associations, whose addresses have also been disallowed, 
remarks that, however much New India may praise the Madras Presidency 
Association, a comparison of the status and qualifications of those who comprised 
its deputation with those of the members who formed the deputation of the South 


Indian Liberal Federation will make the people realise who are the true representa- 
tives of the non-Brahmans. 


Swnmi IIIA, The Swadeshubhimani, of the 21st December, writes: — In connection with 


21st Deo. 1917. had the addresses presented to Mr. Montagu there was 
** n * „. #0 incident which was unpleasant ee point of 
view of the public. Not that it occurred in Madras for the first time ; for, at 
Delhi, the Viceroy had rejected a deputation of one section of the Muslim League 
of Lucknow. Similarly, the Madras Presidency Association was not granted the 
right of representation and Diwan Bahadur Kesava Pillai was not allowed an 


interview. This caused serious disquietude among the public. We learn that this 


association and the Mahajana Sabha have since been permitted to send their 
deputations. But the Diwan Bahadur was altogether denied a private interview 


a 
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We must say that the Viceroy and others are not displaying their statesmanship in 
situations like this. For, these restrictions against a representatives are by _ 14 
no means a mark of statesmanship. What do you lose by allowing them to have Wie 
their say, so long as the grant or refusal of their requests lies in your own hands ? i a 
Your statesmanship consists in hearing everything and using your discretion only 
in the decisions you arrive at. Although it would serve no purpose to speculate 
on the reforms that might be granted as a result of Mr. Montagu’s visit, it may 
not be inopportune to place before our readers a suggestion made by the esteemed 
editor of the Kesari in this connection. Some of the recent utterances of the 
authorities indicate that the Indo-European scheme drawn up by Mr. Curtis will 
gain some recognition. We have already dwelt on this muddle and expressed our 
strong disapproval of the same. The institutions and representatives who are yet 
to approach Mr. Montagu will do well to make it a point to condemn this Indo- 
European joint scheme. This is an excellent suggestion which the Kesari has 
made. | 


20. The Dravidan, of the 15th December, also views that the minimum pay Duma, 
Lady clerks of Rs. 10 offered to lady clerks proposed to be 16th Deo. 1017. 
y entertained in place of clerks sent out on military 
duty is too low, but adds that it is a matter for gratification that their maximum 


pay is fixed at Rs. 100. — V 

21. The Dravidan, of the 15th December, thinks that the one-rupee notes Daaxmas, 1 

ly issued will have to be reissued by Govern- 1 1 

1. * newly issued WI reissued by Govern- 15th Deo. 1917. | | 
en ment frequently, because they are likely to become 1 


soiled soon by constant use. 


22. The Desabhaktan, of the 15th December, writes:—The object of those =s4B#axran, il 
— demanding’ Home Rule is not to get rid of the 15th Deo. 1917. 1 
English Government. The Home Rule we ask for 
is to be under the English rule. What we want is not a change in the existing 1 
rulers but a change in the existing system of administration. Under the present . 
system, poverty and disease are spreading in India. The expenditure is in 
excess of the income and the people are therefore suffering from hunger, burgla- 
ries and thefts are increasing. What is the price of salt which even the poorest 
man requires? The situation is bound to become worse as days pass by. 
England has realised the misery of India and Mr. Montagu is here only to relieve 
it. The wealth of India is now going to many countries in several ways. Under 
a system of Home Rule, it will remain in India. Will this help or afflict the poor 
ple? Perverting this truth, zamindars presiding at bogus conferences 
pronounce that Home Rule will injure the country. How can zamindars know 
the suffering of the poor people? It is men like Mr. Gandhi that know it and 
that is why they demand Home Rule and we too follow suit. 
In refuting the arguments for Home Rule of the Presidents of the Special 4*>=E4rBxaixa, 
Kistua District Conference of Ellore and of the 17th, 18th | 
Home Rule. Reception Committee thereof, a correspondent to 1 Pes. 1017. TG 
the issues of the Andhraprakasika, of the 17th, 18th and 19th December, writes . 
to the following effect: — The scheme of the Home Rulers will be found on close 1 
scrutiny to be no other than a demand for complete and imniediate Home Rule in 1 
disguise. Its effect will be the transfer of power from the English bureaucracy 
to the educated few of India. The Indians, at present, are uneducated and torn 
asunder into a number of castes and subcastes which are bitterly hostile to one 
another; and the administration would, in the existing circumstances, be more 
efficient in the hands of the members of the bureaucracy who are not swayed by 
factious spirit and party feelings and are more capable administrators. Some 
reforms may be granted as the first step leading up to self-government, but not 


complete and immediate Home Rule. | 
23. A correspondent to the Hindu Nesan, of the 17th December, referring to 12 a 
the fact that the editor of the Aryamitran, a paper th Deo. 1917. 
oe ayer which is now defunct and which is proposed to be 
revived, was asked to furnish a security of Rs. 700 and, remarking that this paper 
was not dealing with politics much but was devoting its attention mainly to 
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inting out the defects in charitable institutions, expresses its surprise at a larger 
eh being demanded as security than was once demanded by Mr. Wood. 


24. The Swadesamitran, of the 17th December, reproduces in Tamil a letter 

Hon this subject written to the press by Mr. 

Condition of the tanners in V. S. Muhammad Ibrahim of Trichinopoly, which 
South India. appears in the Hindu of the 18th idem. 


25. The Desabhaktan, of the 17th December, reproduces in Tamil the speech 

delivered by Mr. Yaqub Hasan as the president of 

The Depressed Classes Con- this conference, which was held at the T. M. C. A. 

buildings on the 16th idem. Extracts from this 
specch appear in the Hindu of the 18th idem. 


26. A correspondent of the Desabhaktan, of the 17th December, appeals to the 

Nadars not to hate the Brahmans and says :—Follow © 

The Nadare. those who try by legitimate ways to curb people 

who mock at mother Bharata. Some of you waited upon.the Governor at Madura 

for the purpose of improving the educational facilities enjoyed by your community, 

What happened? He praised you to the skies and sent you back no wiser than 

you entered. You welcome some leaders who follow Anglo-Indians and offer 

them rose garlands. If you use those roses for our own countrymen residing in 
the locality, they will help to improve your existing educational institution. 


27. The Desabhaktan, of the 17th December, has a leader under this heading 
in the course of which it refers to the attempt of the 
Anglo-Indians to obstruct the efforts of the leaders 
here to introduce reforms on account of the fear 
they have that, if the Congress League scheme of reforms is adopted, they would 
not be able to live at the cost of India as they are doing now, treating her people 
as slaves, and appeals to the Indians not to trust these Anglo-Indians and the 
fools who follow them, but abide by the principles of the Congress and the 
Muslim League, as these, if given effect to, will reduce the influence of the Anglo- 
Indians and improve the condition of the poor people here. 


The Calcutta correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 15th December, 
says :--F'rom the addresses presented to Mr. Montagu 
by the Anglo-Indians, it appears that they do not 
approve of even the scheme of Mr. Curtis, which does not satisfy the Indians, 
and that the very idea of reforms is a bugbear to them. A European friend 
writes to the Statesman that however necessary it may be to satisfy the people, no 
scheme of reform will be accepted by the Government in England if all the 
Europeans are against it. Many Anglo-Indians are under this — They 
think that the Europeans should enjoy certain special privileges simply because 
they belong to the ruling classes. On this foundation, they build many strange 
edifices. As stated by Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao, Mr. Montagu would have done 
well to remove that false impression of the Anglo-Indians before considering the 
reform schemes. There could have been no room for their present mad conten- 
tions if they had been told that the time had come for them to give up the old 
idea that their white colour secured tnem special privileges. But even now it is 
not too late. We hope that the Anglo-Indians, who attempt to brush aside 4 
surging ocean with a broomstick, will give up their false notions. 


28. The Desabhaktan, of the 17th December, refers to the scheme of ax 
submitted to Mr. Montagu by the landholders o 

She landholders of B mor Bengal, which shoots even * 4 than the Congress 
League scheme, and is surprised at the timidity of some of the Madras landholders 
who cry out that the Congress League scheme is too much for India and that 
India is not yet fit to have the reforms embodied therein. 


29. Adverting to the evidence of Mr. Harikisben Lal before this a e 

: Kelle regarding the alleged antipathy of the Anglo-Indians 

gee sonia Industries Com- towards Indian banks, the Desabhakton, of the 17th 
December, observes:— Every one is aware of the 
information published in the papers some days back that the manager of a branch 
of a Bank in Madras was taking commissions freely from those who took loans 


The Anglo-Indiaus and the 
people. 


The Anglo-Indians. 
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from the Bank. It is indeed highly regrettable that some Anglo-Indians behave 


very meanly, though belonging to a community which is noted for its impartiality, 
in making money. It really shows the stupidity of these merchants, who seem 
to regard India as a fit ground for their exploitation, that they have not realised 
the existence of bold men also therein. 
The Desamata, of the 12th December, writes with reference to the enquiry 
: be of the Industrial Commission:—There being no 
Industrial Commission. industrial education in this country nor encourage- 
ment to those who have a desire to carry on -industrial progress, a belief has 
gained ground that the Government are indifferent to this matter. The evidence of 
Ar. K. A. Peerbhoi before the Industrial Commission confirms this belief. 
Mr. Peerbhoi not only opénly made a general statement that the Government of 
India had, out of race bias, done him great injustice, but also furnished particulars 
as to when and how the injustice was done, so that the President Sir T. Holland 
felt himself in an embarrassment. The Government of India may repudiate the 
allegations, but Mr. Peerbhoi said that he was prepared to prove every detail. If 
what he states is proved to be true, there can be nothing that will reflect greater 
discredit upon the Government of this country. 


The 122 cannot help believing in the truth of Mr. Peerbhoi's allegations, 
unless and until the Government of India proves them to be false. So long as 
such belief lasts in the minds of the people they cannot but hold that the action 
of the Government is unjust, and that such acts of injustice cannot be avoided 
until the system of Government is changed. Whatever he stated was to 
the effect that the authorities in this country gave big contracts to European 
companies to the disappointment and discouragement of indigenous companies. 
Sir P. Holland was afraid that his evidence may betray the secrets of the rulers 
and thereby lower their prestige in the eyes of the subjects, and offered to con- 
duct the enquiry in camera, since the officers accused had no chance of a reply, 
but Mr. Peerbhoi would not agree to the proposal saying that the enquiry was the 
public one and that he was prepared to prove his allegations. Sir T. Holland 
then strove hard to save the situation by producing statements showing a list of 
Indian companies to which contracts had been given. But questioned by 
Mr. Peerbhoi as to the amounts of the said contracts, Sir T. Holland said that he 
had no information about that. What was Mr. Peerbhoi’s reply? It was, 
6 Therein lies the whole secret”. Sir T. Holland tried to shut out the press from 
this information, but Mr. Peerbhoi said that he would see it all published. 
It is to save such heart-burnings that we desire swaraj ; and it is to keep their special 
advantages out of stake, that the European traders work against our aspirations. 


Referring to the evidence of Mr. Peerbhoi before the Industries Com- 
mission in Bombay, the Swadeshabhimani, of the 
14th December, remarks:—The President of the 
committee, seeing that the honour of big Government officials was at stake, 
suggested that the examination of Mr. Peerbhoi should be done in camera. 
Mr. Peerbhoi did not consent to this. Further, the reporter of the Bombay 
Chronicle published these facts in the paper. This did not lead to anything extra- 
ordinary, but brought to light the partiality of the authorities to their own class 
as well as the attitude of the President. A Commission is appointed, it will be 
admitted, in order to make a searching enquiry into a matter and to arrive at the 
truth in regard to the prevailing state of things. If such a Commission should 
seek to conceal the delinquencies of the officials, like the fence in the fable grazing 
the crops no one who has any brains will fail to wonder why these Commissions 


are appointed at all. ws 
80. The Swadesamitran, of the 18th December, publishes, in Tamil, from the 
en of its own correspondent, the substance of the 
A non-Brabman meeting at fectures said to have been delivered by Doctor 
Tatiootin. Varadarajulu Nayudu at Wyse held at Tuticorin 
on the 1Ith, 13th and 14th idem under the auspices of the local branch of the 
Madras Presidency Association, in which the following observations occur :— 
English historians have omitted some important points in their work. The 
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Englishmen, who came here first for purposes of trade, gradually acquired terri- 
tories. They followed the principle of Divide and rule” for gaining the latter 
object. They annexed Native States on the ground that there were no proper 
It is non-entities who never interfered in public affairs till 
now, people who have the empty title of zamindars with no zamins and Rajas 
with no kingdoms and landholders who are unable to redeem their property under 
mortgage that now oppose the scheme prepared hy the Congress which has been 
in existence for the last thirty years. 


31. The Desabhaktan, of the 18th December, expresses its regret at the 


Popular leaders in Madras. 


Madras Mahajana Sabha and the Madras Congress 
Committee having ignored the resolution passed by 


them'that they would not present their address to Mr. Montagu as the Govern- 
ment had not allowed the Madras Presidency Association to wait in deputation as 
an independent body and as other bodies such as the South Indian Hides and 
Skins Merchants’ Association have also been prevented from seeing Mr. Montagu, 
and having waited upon the Setretary of State, and observes :—Constitutional 
agitation aims only at bringing the rulers and the ruled together and those who 
are afraid to join such an agitation are traitors to the country. They are clearly 
even traitors to the king, as the object of constitutional agitation is only to 
acquaint the Government with the popular opinion. What have our Madras 
leaders gained by seeing Mr. Montagu in the face of an unanimous resolution 
assive resistance and by ignoring altogether the 


passed by them advocating 


insult offered to other associations. 


The Chingleput 
Special Conference. 


of the 17th idem. 
The Desabhaktan, 


ference. 


idem. 


If there had been some more protest meetings 
like the one held in the Gokhale Hall, the Madras Government would have 
allowed all associations to see Mr. Montagu. 
Government with the true condition of the people rests with the leaders and 
they are to blame if they fail to do so. 


32. The Swadesamiiran, of the 18th December, publishes in Tamil an abstract 
of the proceedings of the Chingleput District Special 


The duty 


of acquainting the 


District Conference which met at Chingleput on the 16th 


The Dravidan of the same date reproduces 
in Tamil only that portion of the proceedings which refers to the interruption by 
Mr. Scott Browne, the Sub-Collector. These proceedings appear in New India 


of the 19th December, 


reproduces 


in Tamil the 


comments of New India of the 18th idem about 
The Chingleput Special Con- the alleged conduct of Mr. Scott Brown, the 
Divisional officer of Chingleput, in interrupting 


this conference 


Commenting on this incident, the paper itself writes:—The heroic spirit 


displayed by Mr. B. V. Narasimha A 

the Sub-Collector transgressing the i 
commendable, as the Sub-Collector would have 
Mr. Ayyar has establish 


mother Bharata; and we should have men like him everywhere for they alone are 


been the president. 


fit to lead the people in future. 


The same paper publishes in Tamil the substance of the speech delivered by 
the Chairman of the Reception Committee at this Conference, extracts from which 
appear in New India of the 18th December 1917. 


33. The Swadesamitran, of the 18th December, reproduces in Tamil the 
protest of Professor K. 


Rejected addresses. 


The Salem District Non-Brah- 
man Conference. 


action of the Madras Government in disallowing the 
deputation of the Andhra Conference and the Madras Presidency Association, as 
it appears in New India of the same date. 


34, The Dravidabhimani, of the 14th December, 


4 


reproduces in Tamil the 
Mr. K. 8. Durai Raja o 


Conference. 


mamurti 


residential speech of 
Pudukköttai at this 


yar, the president of the conference, when 
aw attempted to disturb the conference, is 
ined his object had any one else 


by deed that he is a true son of 


inst the 


phe at ot tated we ih to 
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A correspondent contributes a long article to the Dravidan, of the 17th 
December, refuting the comments of the Swadesamitran, of the 8th idem on the 
speech of Mr. K. S. Durai Raja abstracted in paragraph 68 of Report No. 50 of 
1917, in the course of which he makes the following observations: No intelligent 
‘man will deny that there is a great difference between the Congress in the time 
-of the late Mr. Gokhale and that held last year, under the guidance of Mrs. Besant, 
whose views have been changing ever and anon to suit the times. That is why 
Mr. Durai Raja said that the views embodied in the memorandum of the nineteen 
were not accepted by the late Mr. Gokhale and others. As for the remark that what 

the Home Rulers demand is only reforms which form the basis for Home Rule, 

it was stated by the Hon’ble Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri at a meeting, as reported 

in the Swadesamitran, of the 20th November 1917, that gradual Home Rule was 

not wanted and Mr. L. A. Govindaraghava Ayyar, who presided at the meeting, 

observed that the people should not be — with the grant of a few reforms 

and that complete liberty should be demanded. When Mrs. Besant and the two 

gentlemen noted above want complete Home Rule and the Swadesamitran says 

that it is only the basic reforms leading to Home Rule that are sought, how can 

Mr. Durai Raja make out the correct view of the Home Rulers? There is no use 

in comparing Australia, Newzealand and other countries with India in determin-~ 
ing the fitness of the people to exercise the right of voting. ‘The editor of the 
Swadesamitran cannot be unaware of the fact that there are not as many divisions 
of caste and creed in the colonies as exist in India and that there are not in the 
colonies, which are advanced in culture and worldly experience, people of the 
type of the Indians, who signed Mr. Gandhi’s petition in lakhs, without knowing 
what it contained and to curry favour with others. As for the view of the Swadesa- 
mitran that the Brahmans do not prevent the non-Brahmans from getting 
appointments, they cannot do so under the British Rule. But what they do is to 
take only Brahmans wherever they happen to be in power, and thus keep out the 
non-Brahmans. The remark of the Swadesamiiran that, if the popular represent- 
atives get the control of the purse, education can be spread, is funny indeed ! 
First of all, there arises a doubt as to who should be regarded as popular 
representatives. It is only those of the type of Mrs. Besant, the mother of the 
Brahman world, Dr. Sir S8. Subrahmanya Ayyar and Mr. C. P. Ramaswami 
Ayyar. If these get the control of the purse, nothing need be said of the kind of 
79 progress the non-Brahmans will have. Instead of moving forward, 
they will begiu to move backward. 


35. A correspondent to the Lokopakari, of the 17th December, takes exception 
to the views expressed by the Dravidan, of the Ist 
Japan and her teachings to idem under this heading, which are abstracted in 
a paragraph 73 of Report No. 49 of 1917, and 
observes :—Though the deterioration of our industries is due partly to the use of 
steam engines for industrial purposes by other countries, it is not the sole cause 
for it. If our Government had realised the impediments to our industries from 
the beginning and were inclined to support them in several ways, they would 
not have deteriorated. They could have prevented foreign articles from com- 
peting with ours by levying proper import and export duties. They could have 
given an impetus to our cottage industries by rendering pecuniary aid and they 
could have givén an industrial training to our 1 If all these had been done 
by our benign Government, our industries and trade would have flourished. It is 
the English merchants who, with an eye upon self-interest, applied the principle 
of free trade and prevented our industries from thriving. William Digby has 
clearly proved in his book styled ‘“ Progressive British Rule —a revelation how 
the ship-builders in England rained our ship-building industry. The Dravidan 
bewails the lot of those who, without attending to the industrial condition of this 
country, interfere in politics But the very reason why Indians have Nr 2 
politics is their feeling that they cannot improve in trade without the help o * 
Government and that this help cannot be secured unless there are Indians in the 
executive. If we become capable in political matters and send our 1 
to the British Parliament, they will point out * * in that 8 y 
from time to time and get them redressed. They wil also introduce bills : ere 2 
protect our industries. It is to secure these results that the Indians deman 
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ome Rule. The Dravidan says that India has for centuries been a ground of 
— for many countries. But why has this been so! Is it not because of 
the want of union and confidence among us? If all of us unite and, electing our 
representatives to conduct the administration, improve our condition, cannot the 
necessary steps be taken to prevent the spoliation complained of by the Dravidan ? 
This paper is quite right in saying that this 1s the best opportunity to develop 
our industries. But if, taking advantage of the present opportunity, large 
amounts are invested in starting new industries, are our Government ready to 
come to our rescue when, after the war, Germany and Austria may revive their 
industrial activity and begin to compete with us? Are they prepared to levy 
the necessary protective duties ? We do not remember to have heard that the 
Government are prepared to do so. The paper complains that Japan is stuffing 
our market with half-finished goods. But Japan is not India. The former is 
ruled by her own people, which is not the case with India. Then again the 
Japanese Government render the necessary assistance to their subjects in the 
matter of trade. But there are no mercantile facilities in India. It is to acquire 
such facilities that the Indians have taken to politics. 


The Prapanchamitran, of the 18th December, also publishes the above 
article. 

36. A correspondent of the Sarva Vyapi, of the 19th December, characterises 
the demand of the Indians for Home Rule now. 
when the British are engrossed in carrying ona 
gigantic war, as an unsympathetic one and says:—If the inhabitants of French 
India and those of British India are both given the same kind of privileges, where 
is then the difference between a republic and a monarchy? The British Govern- 
ment, though a monarchy, have granted numerous privileges to their subjects, which 
are not enjoyed under any other Government, and they are ready to grant them 
further privileges, in course of time. That the Indians should, instead of waiting 
patiently, trouble the Government for reforms and privileges, almost as a reward 
for their having sent some troops to the front, savours of nothing bat ingratitude. 
There is no denying the fact that, if Home Rule is granted to India now, the 
administration will become centred in the hands of the Brahmans, which means 
that the lot of the other classes would become pitiable. So Home Rule should 
not be granted to the Indians, until they get rid of their internal differences. 
The one fact that they have elected Mrs. Baad a foreign lady, as the President 
of their national assembly this year, is sufficient to prove that they cannot manage 
their affairs 8 

37. The Dravidan, of the 20th December, makes fun of the cry raised by the 
Home Rulers for the adoption of a national dress 
by the Indians by saying that it means no more 
than a piece of cloth round the loins, and hopes that the non-Brahmans will not 
follow this new mode of dressing suggested by the Home Rulers. 


38. The Desabhaktan and the Hindu Nesan, of the. th December, reproduce 
The Dhuli | in Tamil an abstract of the presidential address 
3 delivered by Mr. H. G. Horniman, the editor of the 


Bombay Chronicle, at this conference. This speech appears in New India of the 
same date. 


39. The Swadesamitran, of the 20th December, reproduces in Tamil a speech 
said to have been delivered by Mr. Madan Mohan 
Malavya on constitutional reforms at Lahore on the 


18th ide it 4 § New 
India of the 19th and 20th idem. . 


The Hindu Nesan and the Desabhak 
extracts from the above speech. 


The Home Rule agitation. 


National dress. 


Mr. Madan Mohan Malavyaon 
constitutional reforms. 


tan, of the 20th December, also reproduce 


40. The Swadesamitran, of the 20th December, reproduces in Tamil a speech 


The ideals of Islam. said to have been delivered on this subject by Mrs. 
Sarojini Nayudu on the 19th idem under the 


auspices of the Young Men’ at: ’ ; 
New India of the 20th i” 8 Muslim Association, Madras, and published in 


2026 ; 


41. The Swadesamitran, of the 20th December, gives a summary of the speech Swans Arran, 
＋ stated to have been delivered by Mr. Mir Asad Ali 200m Bs. 1515. 


The Madras Muslim League. Khan at the annual meeting of the Madras Presi- 
dency Muslim League held at Madras on thesame date. Extracts from this speech 
appear in New India of the 20th idem. | 
42. The Andhraprakasitka, of the 18th December, writes:—So long as 
e Gokhale, Mehta and other moderates had been the 
atone! eee leaders of the National Congress, the extremists 
could not raise their voice. For the last four years, Mrs. Besant and Mr. N. Subba 
Rao have striven hard, and brought about a reconciliation, which placed the 
National Congress, and with it the political life of India, entirely in the hands of 
the extremists who have thrown the country into convulsions. Mrs. Besant’s 
presidentship of the coming Congress has given the finishing stroke. . . The 
moderates now repent their co-operation in the matter of having the Congress 


League memorial signed by a multitude of persons, and are now, under the lead 


of Mr. P. C. Roi, making efforts to hold a moderates’ Congress this year. We 
request that His Excellency the Viceroy will acquaint the Secretary of State with 
all these details. 

43. The Andhraprakastka, of the 17th December, refers to the threat of the 

Mahajana Sabha and the Madras Congress Com- 

io 10 Madras = Presidency mittee to the effect that they would stop their 

sagen deputations in case admission is not granted the 

deputation of the Madras Presidency Association, and argues from this, among 

other reasons, that the Madras Presidency Association is but a creature of the 
other bodies named above. 

The Andhrapatrika, of the 15th December, gives in Telugu the proceedings 

of the meeting of the citizens of Madras protesting 

4 The Madras Presideney against the rejection of the deputation of the Madras 

esomation. Presidency Association appearing in the Hindu of 

the 15th November. 


44. It is to be regretted that the leaders do not try to grapple with the 
ger formidable questions that have arisen out of 
The question of internments. internments. You may be aware that all those 
imprisoned in the Alipore Jail under Regulation III of 1818, refused to take food. 
When a similar thing was done in England in connection with the question of 
woman’s suffrage, the whole country was in a state of commotion. The Govern- 
ment had to take much interest in allaying the indignation of the people. But 
here, alas! the conditions are different. The Associated Press has stated that the 
abovementioned action of the interned is due to their indignation at the orders of 
internment. But the papers say that that is not the only reason, but that the 
interned are subjected to solitary confinement and to other unbearable cruelties. 
It is a pity that instead of enquiring into these important matters, the Government 
have sent these unfortunate people to distant lands, making it impossible for their 
rents also to try to reconcile them to their lot. It is true that the Government 
aie now constituted a committee to enquire into the internments, but I can 
firmly assert that no great good will come out of it. Nobody would suppose that 
the Government officers are doing injustice intentionally. But the complaint of 
the people is that they rely on the reports of the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment. Even if these reports are shown to another enquiry committee, the result 
will not be different. If witnesses on behalf of the interned are not examined, 
such committees will only serve to wipe off the tears of parents who are immersed 
in unbearable grief. They can never serve to do justice to the interned. 

45. The Andhrapatrika, of the 15th December, says in its leader: — The 
Andhra country which has been anxiously awaiting 

The Andhras and Mr. the visit of Mr. Montagu is now disappointed, for 
Montagu’s visit. the opportunity to place the Andhra problem before 
Mr, Montagu was lost. Freedom of speech has been restricted. Tf at this juncture 
when the ideal of self-government is presented before the Secretary of State, 
we fail to acquaint him with the Andhra problem, we cannot make out a strong 
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case for self-government. If meetings are held in every village protesting against 
the rejection of the Andhra deputation, the voice of the Ardhra movement will 


attract the attention of all and, in that case, there will be no need to express 
our regret at the present disappointment. 
46. A correspondent to the Ardhrapatrika, of the 10th December, says that 
8 the system of clubbing the villages together now 
The village establishment. followed has affected the rights of village officers and 
village menial servants, that the system is also a loss to the Government and that 
such a system does not prevail in the Native State of Mysore. He prays that the 
present law governing the appointment of village servants ma be so amended as 
to revive the rights which they lost under the system of the clubbing of the 


villages. 
47. A correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 17th December, says in the 
The South Indian Peoples’ COU? e Sm article headed “The Pitty-Nayar 
n rty,” that the Juste cannot deceive the people 
) in the matter of the South Indian Peoples’ Asso- 
ciation having the patronage ofthe bureaucracy. 


48. A correspondent to the Andhrapairika, of the 17th December, contributes 

a under this heading an article much to the same 

1 5 effect as the leader of the Andhrapatrika of the 13th 
December already noticed supra under the heading the present duty ”. 


49. The Andhrapatrika, of the 17th December, refers to the statement of the 
Madras Mail that it knows at whose instance the 
nineteen members of the Legislative Council have 
drafted their reform scheme, and to its remark that it does not tend to the 
efficiency of administration that the Government officers in whom the Govern- 
ment repose confidence should violate it and attempt to establish Home Rule. 
The paper says :—It is easy to guess on whom the Mail is vomiting its ire. It is 
suspecting the Hon’ble Sir Sankaran Nayar. If the Mail is really loyal to the 
Government there can be nothing more disloyal than to fail to disclose the breach 
of confidence it knows of. Why should the Mai be so very merciful to those 
who are guilty? Is not the editor of the Mail responsible for the safety of the 
The truth is that the Mail has begun to vilify the Indians by any 
means. Will no Press Act apply to the Mail for vilifying responsible Indians? 


50. The Desabhimani, of the 9th December, reproduces the letter of a corre- 

spondent to the Ax /hrapatrika of the 5th December, 

already abstracted on page 2863 of the weekly 

report. 

51. A correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 18th December, publishes 

a metrical representation which contains the 

1 representation Mr. following :—O ! The Secretary of State! Consider- 
ontagu. . ° 

ing the words of Mrs. Besant as authority, please 

grant the wishes of the Congress. To perpetuate the former policy, the 

company’s European officers will try to lead you into wrong paths. Please do 


2 fall a prey to the machinations of those mischief-makers and give up your 
uty. 


52. A correspondent to the Andhrapatrika, of the 18th December, from 
Vizagapatam complains that certain ble men 
were invited in the name of the Collector by means 
of tickets to be present at the Waltair Railway station, when Mr. Montagu arrived 
there, but that on their going to the station, they were asked to quit it. The 
failure on the part of the authorities to feel that the invited gentlemen will be 
disappointed is very strange. . 

The Swadeshabhimani, of the 14th December, writes:—Mr. Curtis is 

Mr. Montagu’s visit. among the persons who were allowed to have an 

interview with Mr. Mon We have already 
acquainted our readers with his movement and his confidential circular urging 
that in the reconstruction of the empire after the war the colonies should have 


Vilifying the Indians. 


Conversion to Christianity. 


to 


Mr. Montagu’s visit. 
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control of Indian affairs. Such a personage went to see Mr. Montagu. What has 


he to do with Indian politics? He does not belong to India; he does not 
belong to England ; noris he among the Anglo-Indian traders and others who 
have settled in this country, and yet, he interferes in Indian politics and raises 


meaningless discussions. Who is to question him? . . It is already known 
to our readers that Mr. Montagu does not say anything while receiving deputa- 
tions. No doubt, he says a word or two at the private interviews by the Indian 
representatives. But, even here, we learn that he makes very hurtful comments 
on the Congress Muslim Joint Scheme of reforms, like a lawyer worrying the 
defendant with needless eross- questions. Nobody can publish anything that took 
place in a private interview; but, on the whole, the experience of the Indian 
repreesntatives is as we have stated above. How very singular! 


The Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 18th December, writes:—Of all the 
administrators in this world, the British are best 
able to identify the interests of the people with 
their own. There are many Anglo-Indians, however, who have tasted of autocratic 
power and are now opposed to British traditions. They have great unity among 
them which makes even the Government tremble. Even His Majesty the Kin 
the Cabinet, the Parliament and the British public have not the requisite strengt 
to put an end to their autocratic behaviour. Their methods alone will convince 
Mr. Montagu of the nature of their intentions. It is easy to know of the magni- 
tude of Anglo-Indian influence. Mr. Montagu is not free. He has not the 
wer to hear those Indians who wish to represent their grievances. He may 
ear only those whom the authorities would permit. It is natural that they 
would allow only those who follow their wishes to approach Mr. Montagu. Those 
who would honestly and fearlessly point out the —— ond of the administra- 
tion find it difficult to get the permission. It is difficult to acquaint the British 
Government, through the Secretary of State, the true nature of the political 
situation in this country at the present critical. juncture. Whatever the people can 
represent with the permission of the Anglo-Indian authorities, let them represent. 
As regards what they cannot by this means, let them seek other methods. ‘The 
first of these is to expose the shortcomings of the administration in the Indian 
ress; to publish them in the Jnidia which is conducted by the National 
ngress Committee in England; to send some of the most capable and patriotic 
among our countrymen to England and to try to acquaint the British public with 
those shortcomings. There is yet another duty greater than all these, namely, to 
sink all caste and religious differences. If we listen to the advice of our enemies 
without pausing to think of the consequences, we might have to face all those 
calamities which have befallen Russia. We can never escape them. It is, there- 
fore, imperative that we should give up all mutual animosities arising from caste, 
race or religion. 
53. The Andhrupratas ika, of the 13th December, says that in the Secretariat, 
there are 320 Brahmans and 98 non-Brahmans and 
The Seoretarist. invites the attention of its readers to the great 
disparity that there is between the number of Brahmans and that of non-Brah- 
mans in that office. 
54. A correspondent to the Andhraprakastka, of the 13th December, reports 
Mr. Bhimasankaram to have 1 — the r 
f f -+- 4 Kistna District Conference held at Ellore, that the 
oe * Tan Government that does not release Mr. Shaukat Ali 
and his brother, is an unjust Government. 


55. The Ravi, of the 13th December, says :—Self-government for India 
within the Empire is really natural and proper, 
Ceil-government. We are glad that the Government have expressed 


the idea clearly. But any sudden changes in the administration should be viewed 
with suspicion. When a country is not fit for great political freedom, it is 


dangerous to grant it prematurely. 
56. The Andhrapatrika, of the 19th December, says :—The Congress reforms 


The duty of the Congress. 


Mr. Montagu’s visit. 
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do not fully express the aim of the people, which 
is the establishment of responsible self- government. 
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The Congress drafted its scheme on the basis of the memorandum of the-people’s 
representatives. Some compromise was found necessary in order to satisfy the 
members of the Moslem League who had not been very enthusiastic about self- 

overnment. It is, therefore, just on the part of the Bengalees to think that the 
Congtead scheme requires to be changed. . In the Congress scheme there is 
no provision to remove the Executive Council when it acts against the wishes of 
the representatives of the people. There is some provision in the scheme of 
Mr. Curtis, but the representatives of the people have not been given full authority. 
Small political concessions pave the way for anarchy. It is impossible that a 
responsible Government and an irresponsible Government can jointly work the 
administrative machinery. The Bengal Landholders’ Association demanded 
complete self-government for provinces and made provision in its scheme for the 
removal of the Executive Government. The scheme of the non-Brahman 
opponents strengthens the arbitrary nature of provincial Governments instead of 
strengthening the authority of the people. . . We fear that these various 
schemes may confuse Mr. Montagu. There will surely be a great discussion about 
this in the Parliament. Though the Congress scheme may be adopted in 
the matter of the Imperial Government, the time has come for the Indians to 
demand that all the members of the Provincial Councils should be elected and 
that the Provinces should be given complete self-government. The wishes of the 
people are fast undergoing change. The leaders in the country should therefore 
discuss this matter carefully in the coming Congress and draft a complete scheme. 


57. The Andhrapatrika, of the 19th December, says :—The Mail has given a 
The Mad and India’s fut prophecy of the future. It bas given a hint that 

Cae and NSS future. there is no hope for the ideals of the Indians being 
fulfilled. . . To speak the truth, the Mail and its followers appear inwardly 
to favour highhandedness such as that of the Prussians. . . India alone, when 
it is made strong, can help to make the Empire stable. The treacherous conduct 
of the Russians necessitates an urgent solution of the Indian problem. Under 
such circumstances, responsible English statesmen cannot listen to the words of 
the Mail, and refrain from giving self-government to India. So the prophecy of 
the Mail will never come to pass. 


58. The Kisinapatrika, of the 15th December, has, as its leader, an eloquent 

| appeal to the Secretary of State to the following 

2 appeal to the Secretary of effect: — Welcome, a hearty welcome to you, the best 
e. 3 2 ! ent: 

of ministers! Three hundred millions of people 

offer you welcome. Lou are blessed. Which Emperor has had such fortune, and 


which ambassador? The salvation of this ancient continent of India is entrusted 


to your hands. . . How can we describe the fortune of you who have come to 
save India, a land with such excellent traditions, from her unbearable obscurity ? 
The sacredness of this mission may invest any man with divinity, and of 

all men, you are, by nature, an incarnation of freedom. You have received your 
training at the feet of lovers of freedom such, as Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Asquith. 
You have won your laurels in the political field, as a co-worker with the most intel- 
lectual Lord Morley. Yours is a race that has had great eminence in Asia. No 
race in the world hus suffered so many hardships as yours, persecuted and exiled 
from hearth and home. The term “Jew” is a badge of suffering in 
this world. . . Who else is more susceptible of the emotion of sympathy than 
you who have been born of that race? You know what it is to be dependent. 
You have realised what it is to suffer under the tyranny. Our Emperor, and his 
Prime Minister have chosen you, an Asiatic and Jew, as a person capable of 
sympathising with the Indians who are strangers in their own country. You are 
yet in the rime of hfe. Old age that damps enthusiasm has not touched you. 
An unflinching determination, an unquenchable soul flame, a confidence that 
knows no discomfiture, a tact that does not yield to opposition, and a breadth of 
heart that keeps clear of selfishness, eminently fit you for this work ; and the present 
juncture is favourable to you. The whole world is now subjected to the white 

heat of freedom. There is no moment more auspicious to lay the founda- 

tion stone of the temple of freedom in India, the crest jewel of the British Empire. 

Mark, O great soul, that your mission is God tek ! . . We know you 

are no Emperor. It is true you are not all-powerful. You are but an individual 
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rson. Numberless counter-blasts are blowing to frustrate your endeavours. 
rried ranks of servants of the State surround you as a rampart. How can your 
vision penetrate that? Can you, from your confinement in the State palaces, 
command a view of India? For what purpose have you come all the way from a 
foreign continent? Is India in palaces and in cities? Have you observed one 
village in your journey, or visited the hut of a ryot ? | 
No railway train carries you to such a hut and no motor-cars. One has to 
reach them, trudging under the sun, wading through mire, and inhaling foul 
odours. . . Broken pots, torn mats and tattered rags are their possessions. 
Their meal consists of a few crumbs of rice in conjee with a little salt and red 
pepper and that, insufficient for appeasing the hunger of the children that gather 
ar-und it. The mother deplores her inability to supply the children their fill. Is 
anywhere else on the face of the earth such destitution met with? And do they 
heave a sigh for all this? They never complain of their woes. Papers do not 
sed of them ; conferences do not think of them ; and Government do not publish 
them. They live in quite a different kingdom, and the merciful God alone takes 
care of them in their distress. . . For whose comfort are these railways and 
high roads? . . . Have they even conjee for their three meals every day? Is 
it not for these * creatures that the noble hearted Gokhale raised his voice? 
Can you recollect the insults which Gokhale had to face in the Imperial Council 
Chamber? Are not the Indians eutitled to have the light of a single school 
for ten villages ? Did not the miseries, to which the high souled Gandhi was sub- 
jected in his endeavours for tlie deliverance of the destitute black worms crushed 
during their stay as emigrants in foreign countries, pierce your heart? Has the 
righteous life of the revered Tilak, who became a victim for freedom of speech, 
made any impression on your heart? You have visited India. What is it that 
ou have seen or heard? We do not know it for you have sealed your lips. We 
ave no access to you, if we wish to speak to you, nor have we had even the 
fortune of our representation reaching you. Itis something like God granting the 
boon but the temple priest withholding it. We cannot understand what feelings 
and sympathies move your heart and what thoughts rise in your mind ; nor what 
e you carry to His Imperial Majesty. Remember what sublime eloquence 
flowed from the lips of liberal-hearted persons like Burke and Sheridan about 
Indian's woes in the Parliament which is the temple of freedom. Do not forget 


that Burke’s voice found its echo from your lips while you spoke in the Parliament 


about the Mesopotamian question before you assumed tie office of a minister. 
A more divine voice must now come out of your lips. Human voice cannot describe 
the grievances of India.. All the people are anxious about how you manage 
their affairs. Tel! His Imperial Majesty that India can no longer be in 
obscurity. Tell His Majesty that in this bountiful India there are over a hundred 
millions that go without a single full meal a day. Tell His Majesty that manufac- 
tures have been dwindling away and people are languishing iv destitution, and that 
after a century and a half of British rule, you could not make two in a hundred of 
them literate. Impress upon His Majesty that you have been considering it an 
offence, that we should candidly represent our grievances. Tell His Majesty that 
our leaders are being dishonoured in our Legislative Councils. Tell him that even 
in such adverse circumstances, India gives birth to statesmen like Gokhale, master- 
ts like Sir Rabindronath, saints like Mr. Gandhi, scientists like Jagadis Chandra, 
and philosophers like Arabindo. Proclaim that India, the mother of such 
illustrious offspring, does not deserve dependence. Tell His Majesty that it behoves 
England who has drawn her sword for the deliverance of Belgium, to grant 
freedom to India with an ancient history of her own. . . Tell His Majesty 
that India wishes to impose her own ‘taxes, and to appoint her own officers both 
civil and military. Tell him that it is disgraceful that three hundred millions of 
his subjects should be deprived of the privilege of wearing arms. We cannot 
forsake our mother tongue for the sake of a foreign language. Tell His Majesty 
that it is but just that Indians should live in their country, even as other nations 
do in theirs. You need not be anxious about the results which are not in your 
hands, nor even in His Majesty's. They are in the hands of Him who is the 
ruler of all rulers. Do your duty with an impartial heart, and if you set about 
the work of reform, with India’s future welfare at heart, you will soon fulfil the 


purpose for which you have been sent by His Majesty. 


9. The Kistnapatrika, of the 15th December, says with reference to the 
. 74 on ’ “meeting at Nidadavole under the presidentship of 
The Nidadavole meeting. the Collector: The question of the closing of the 
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big channels has been discussed in the meeting. Yet the Gostanadi channel had 


been ordered to be closed even before the meeting was held. The authorities 
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settle everything beforehand, and meetings like this appear to be so many ways 
of wiping the tears off the eyes of the ryots. They want by these meetings to 
appear to issue orders after they consult the —e of the people. Neither the 
ryots nor the Government are benefited by these meetings. The closing of the 
Gostanadi channel is an instance in point. After this was announced, why should 
the question be moved in the meeting? Why should the authorities consult 
public opinion? What is the use of the ryots telling that large canals should not 
be closed for three months? Never has the Gostanadi channel been closed for 
more than a month, since the construction of the anicut. So garden crops have 
been raised in many villages under this channel. It is to be seen what may 
become of them. 


60. The Desamata, of the 5th December, reports the epeech of the Chairman 

of the Reception Committee of the Special Gudivada 

The Special Gudivada Taluk Taluk Conference, already noticed on page 2781 of 
2 the Weekly Report. 


61. The /’esamata, of the 5th December, reports the speech of the Chairman 

: of the Reception Committee of the Special Guntir 

The Special Guntor District District Conference, already noticed on page 2781 
3 of the Weekly Report. 


62. The Andhraprakasika, of the 14th December, says: — The population of 
our presidency is four crores and fifteen lakhs. Of 
this, the non-Brahmaus number four crores and the 
Brahmans, fifteen lakhs. It is the non-Brahmans 
that cultivate crops and supply food to the people. . . The Brahmans exercise 
authority over them, and are determined to keep them in slavery. . . The 
people hope that the Government will not any more look with indifference on the 
machinations of the Brahmans, who are solicitous to keep down the intelligent 
non-Brahmans. We pray that the Government will not bring disaster to the 
non-Brahmans by giving the Brahmans complete authority. 


In an article giving a summary of the President’s speech at a conference 

of non-Brahmans at Tinnevelly, the Sampad Abhyu- 

5 The Brahmans and non- daya, of the 15th December, writes: — The presi- 

rahmans. ° 

dent Mr. Joseph is a Europeao and has been very 

earnest and straightforward in his speech. In his scheme of communal repre- 

sentation, out of 60 electorates he proposes 6 for Brahmans. Although there may 

be 60 electorates and a hundred representatives to be elected by them, the 

electors will vote only for those whom they think capable of representing them. 

Even the 6 out of the 60 electorates for Brahmans are too many considering their 

number. ‘This concession, therefore, seems to us too liberal. If we —4— the 

strength of the Brahmans in relation to the total population, they might be entitled 

to 2 out of the 60. It would be well to come to à reasonable settlement of the 
respective rights of all communities and to promote mutual good-will. 


The Brahmans and the non- 
Brahmans. 


63. In an article complaining of the inadequacy of the existing arrange- 
1 . , ments for supplying medical aid to the people, the 
India. P Spensaries iu Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 15th December, says :— 
There are three circumstances which hamper pro- 

gress in the matter of medical aid. There might be some indifference on the 
part of the people themselves. But as the people are fast advancing in education 
and copying modern modes of life, popular indifference cannot be taken as the 
sole factor impeding progress. A second cause might be the want of perfect 
equality in attending to the rich and the poor. The travelling dispensaries are 
very popular wherever they are established. The number of patients seeking 
surgical aid is also increasing. The poverty of the people is another chief reason 
why medical relief is not sought more largely. This isa difficulty which the 
Government alone can remove. Owing to the absence of proper facilities, only 
13°5 per cent of the population attended hospitals during 1915. The Government 
have stated that they are unable to incur greater expenditure under this head. 
* 1910 the Government have increased the expenditure by one to four lakhs 
1 * is very little. It cannot be said that this contributed to wider relief, 
or the additional expenditure may have been merely due to the rise in the prices 
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of medicine and other appliances. The Government ought to provide more funds 
for the increase of facilities for medical aid and also to the training of a larger 
number of men. | : 


64. In an article under this heading, the Sampad Abhyudaya, of the 22nd 
Communal representation. December, remarks Each community is sending 
its representatives to the Secretary of State and the 
Viceroy. Many of these represent the needs of the country ; others are merely 
repeating what they are asked to say by the autocrats. There are many in the 
country who do not know the advantages of a democratic government. These are 
induced to say that an irresponsible system of government should be perpetuated 
and they repeat the words of their instigators. However skilfully this instigation 
may be done, the British Government will not attach any weight to such 
representation. It is a cardinal principle of the British Government that those 
who pay the taxes should have the right to see that this money is utilised in 
their own interests. Those who advise to the contrary are sure to fail in their 
attempts. 


65. In continuation of an article in a previous issue on the swadeshi move- 
W ment, the Swadeshabhimani, of the 21st December, 
; deplores the influx of foreign goods into the Indian 
market, and proceeds to observe :—India is becoming foreign even in her thoughts 
and sentiments. We are, however, ourselves to blame for blindly indulging in 
luxuries and flooding our houses and persons with articles of foreign manufacture. 
The root cause of this state of things is to be found in the type of education 
obtaining ‘among us at present. It is no great matter after all that we were 
conquered by foreigners and put into a state of political dependence. The truly 
regrettable circumstance is the way in which our market has been captured. For 
political independence India could still afford to wait for many a year. But 
economic salvation, which comes through industrial and commercial advancement, 
India wants in the immediate present. It is not the uneducated, but those who 
have bad some degree of modern education that gave room for foreign goods and 
thereby caused the loss of our economic independence. It is easy to understand 
this from a comparison of the list of articles used by the uneducated and the 
so-called educated among us. We have solid evidence to prove that prior to the 
introduction of the present-day education India wanted nothing that was foreign. 
This is what a Missionary, one Mr. Ward, wrote to the British Minister from 
Serampore in 1820, regarding the six crores of people who were under the East 
India Company: At present the Hindus of the middle ranks, not to speak of 
the lower, want nothing which can be supplied from England; sixty millions of 
subjects requiring not one article from the governing country. Improve their 
faculties; they will then learn in how many ways they may increase their 
rational ejnoyments, their industry will hence be stimulated to procure them.” 
Well said! Is it not wonderful that the expectations of this Missionary a hundred 
years ago have been so eminently fulfilled ? The main point to be considered is 
that our wants and our love of luxury have gone to such extreme that our 
indigenous goods came to no longer in request and the market was seized by 
foreign manufacturers. This is the main impediment which hampers the progress 
of our swadeshi movement. 


66. Referring to the result of the enquiry into the cause of the disturbances 

aed in Ceylon in 1915, the Swadeshabhimani, of the 21st 

The riots in Ceylon. December, remarks :—The Commission bas found 

out that the authorities themselves were to blame. Further, the Governor, 
Sir J. Anderson, was unable to disprove the accusations of the Commission against 
the authorities. Above all, it is his belief that the authorities were guilty of 
untold vagaries. But has the Governor done anything beyond verbal reproof to 
punish the subordinates guilty of such unpardonable delinquencies? Has he 
given any warning to the prime authors of the riot? There is besides not a word 
regarding the incapacity of the Inspector-General of Police 1 The Governor 
himself, even in matters in which he is convinced of the facts, is unable to take 
any adequate steps. This ineident of Ceylon is enough to indicate the power of 
the bureaucracy. Not only in India, but everywhere, in the absence of an 
administration responsible to the people, a bureaucracy will be a bureaucracy. 
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Calicut, 
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14th Deo. 1917. 


QAum Report, 


15th Deo. 1917. 
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67. Referring to the visit of the Secretary of State to India, the Terala 
Patrika, of the 15th December, writes:—Tho 
The Viceroy and the Secretary chief point to be considered in Indian administra- 
of State for India. tion is whether Indians should be granted self- 
government or not. No sane man among the Indians will say that India does not 
need self-government. But there is difference of opinion as to the time when it 
should be granted and the manner in which it should be carried out. It is too 
much to ask for the grant of complete self-government at once and many would 
not favour such a proposal. 
68. Referring to the proposal to establish a ship-building yard in India, the 
Ship-building industry Manorama, of the 14th December, disapproves of 
— 5 the intention of Government to place that industry 
under the control of the Munitions Board. The opinion is expressed that, if 
this ship building business be handed over to big Indian firms, such as Tata & Co., 
and pow er encouragement and help be granted for such enterprises, it will not 
only encourage Indians to develop that industry but would be conducive to the 
prosperity of the country. : 


69. Referring to the composition of the committee, appointed to enquire into 
ao the cause and cure of the anarchical movements in 

: N 8 India, the Manorama, of the 14th December, 
appointed to enquire into the expresses the opinion that, if one or two Indian 
anarchical movements in India. representatives were on the committee, the people 
‘ of India would have had greater satisfaction and 

peace of mind, and observes that since the Government holds Mr. Gandhi in high 
esteem is evident from the fact of his appointment as a member of the committee, 
appointed to enquire into the iniquities of the planters of Behar, it is to be hoped 
that Government would, at least now, appoint him as a member of this committee. 


70. The Qaumi Report, of the 15th December, has a leader on the marginally- 
noted subject of which the following is an 
excerpt :—And that is, “verily God doth not 
cause any change in His great gift to a nation until that nation changes itself and 
verily God heareth and knoweth everything (Krün, viii, 55). 

This text is applicable to us just as it 5 to other nations. He is not the 
God of Muslims only, but the Creator of Polytheists, infidels, atheists and 
apostates also 

The editor thinks that the loss was due to the reliance of Mussalmans on 
weapons of warfare and not on God and observes:—From the time of Huzrath 
„mar“ the second Khalifa (successor) of the Prophet, the conqueror of Jerusalem, 
up to yesterday the true sons of Al Fartik (Umar) maintained their great ancestors’ 
dignity in that city. But today it was sold by a few impious betrayers of the 
nation. God have mercy upon us! Although this war is a political war and 
there has been no regular fighting for the capture of Baghdad, Mesopotamia or 
Jerusalem, but political aims are so comprehensive that certain disagreeable 
things have happened. It is, however, sufficient for our peace of mind and 
assurance to remember that this is not a religious war and that the capture of 
Jerusalem is but an incident. which cannot affect the ultimate aims and objects of 
the struggle. Time was when the mighty Farik (Umar) wrote terms of peace 
on the city gates, but now the fall of the city will not quench the thirst of Mars. 
None can say what will happen in the future, or how long the war will last. It 
is possible that there may be yet another battle, that the front may be transferred 
from the West to the East and peace be concluded in this part of the world. God 
knoweth what His plans are. 

At the beginning of the war the British Government promised that it would 
respect and reverence the Holy places of Islam. Jerusalem is also its prayer 
point. How, then, can it tolerate it being subjected to indignity ? There is no 
doubt that we are much — to find that the European political war has not 
left even religion alone, and that such complications have been created by political 
expediencies that both, those who promised and those to whom the promise was 
made, are pained and sorry. It was not their intention that any ion should 
sustain a blow, nor was it their desire that any political question should be 


A memory of J erusalem. 


linterfered with. 


a 
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71. The Qaumi Report, of os * yy e has a letter from Mr. Muhammad 

i an aukat Ali's mother addressed to the 

sa ites, eae the mother of Hon’ble Mr. Yakub Hasan Sahib Bahadur, Madras, 
1 l which runs as follows :— 


| “God is Great“. 
Dear UNCLE, greeting ! 

Your telegram addressed to my grandmother has been received and an 
answer thereto has just been sent. I am now instructed by her to give you a 
reply in full. She says, If I were to go to Madras, whether you wrote to me 
or not, I would stay with you for your relations with Shaukat and Muhammad 
have been such that I could never stay elsewhere. But according to the message 
no information has yet been received by me as to my election as a member of 
any deputation, a fact which might easily be gleaned from the newspapers. Even 
if I were actually elected I could not take part in a deputation. My age and 
health do not permit me to undertake such a long journey in the absence of any 
urgent business. Besides it is probable I shall have to undertake another long 
journey this month, and therefore my coming to Madras seems to be out of the 

uestion. Moreover, I do not know what necessity there is for such a deputation. 

ome of the demands which the women of India intend to make are such as should 
be made by men alone. Yes! if they had not had the moral courage to present 
these demands, then it would have been our duty to wait upon the Secretary of 
State for India, present them ourselves, and teach our men a lesson in self-respect. 
But by the grace of God our men have not yet exhibited weakness necessitating 
us to teach them any such lesson. With regard to other demands that relate 
to the special rights of women, is it proper that we should object to placing 
them before our men and then approach others with them? Such an act is 
a slight both to men and women. There is further a special reason for my 
not taking part in this business, and that is when the Secretary of State for India 
and the Viceroy, in spite of the fact of their being men, observe, at the sugges- 


tion of the Government of India, purdah with my sons, it behoves me to observe 


de still more strictly with them being a woman! I have nothing to demand 


um Raron, 
Madras, 
16th Deo. 1917. 


om them for myself or for my children. God's door is already open to me, at 


least five or seven times every day and every night do I bow my head at His 
threshold and stretch forth my hands in gts to Him. i can obtain 
whatever I need from Him alone, and when He thinks one should receive, one 
receives.’ | 


72. The Qaumi Report, of the 17th December, writes 2 are 
. waiting on Mr. Montagu and His Excellency the 
The Muhsmmadan deputation. — and are giving eee to their — a 
We call to mind the old Islamic days when deputations of infidels were succes- 
sively waiting on the Prophet who gave them a patient hearing. Instances ma 
be found in Islamic history, which may well teach Muhammadans a lesson, fst 
their amour-propre and show them how they have viewed themselves. 

The editor, referring to a very interesting Islamic deputation, contrasts it 
with that of today, and says that in the former requests were made to the 
Prophet for permission to retain their idol for a period of three years, and to 
exempt them from offering prayers. Both these requests were refused. The 
present deputation, however, does not contain any such demands, nor does it 
claim the restoration of the adininistration of India to the former rulers, viz., the 
Muhammadans, nor does it demand exemption from taxation on the grounds of 
their being the former rulers. The amusing part of it is that Home Rule League 
address has been presented with much parade and show, the gist of which may 
be expressed in the words of a wag :—** 3 sir, be kind enough to relieve us 
of your protecting shadow.“ Muhammadan address, however, which contained a 
reference to the affair of Muhammadan internees with a view to reconsideration, 
Was declared to be irregular, inopportune and contrary to principle. * 


73. The Jaridah-i-Roggar, of the 21st December, writes :—His Excellency the 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State for India arrived 


the Right Hon’ble the Secretary 


Qaumi Rgroag, 
Madras, 
17th Deo. 1917. 


- 


JanipaH-1-Rozean, 
Madras, 
21st Deo. 1917. 


His Exoellencv the Viceroy, here on eg Ros and, after a rest of two days, 


received from Monday up to yesterday, deputations 
from the various societies, which after stating their 
respective rights, demanded what they desired for 


of State for India and various 
deputations. 


Mawonama, 


"Piet Deo. 1917. 
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rogress of their respective communities. Both His Excellency the Vicero 
a the Secretary of State, who are already acquainted with the various races iad 
religions of India, will, before taking into consideration the All-India Congress 
League scheme and Mrs. Besant’s propaganda for the grant of Home Rule for 
India, understand that the demands, made by the Brahman committee, nominally 
on behalf of India, but really for their own benefit, will never prove beneficial to 
this country. 888 <i 

Referring to the arrival of the above-mentioned distinguished visitors, our 
contemporary Justice speaks of the ends and aims of the clamour of the Brahman 
Home Rulers, and says if His Excellency the Viceroy and the Secretary of State 
will kindly glance at the Civil List here, they will find that Brahmans alone are 

overning the Madras Presidency. In another article on High Court Judges and 
ee to Government, the paper says that both appointments are being held 
by Brahmans. 

It is on this account that, since the appearance of the Home Rule malady in 
epidemic form, we (the Jaridah) have been and are still seriously opposing it in 
successive articles. The political, social and religious privileges that we enjoy 
under the present mode of administration are quite suitable for us 


74. The Mushir-i-Dakhan, of the 22nd December, writes:—When the price 
) of an article goes up, the fact can be deplored 
unreservedly. Unfortunately everything, one sees, 
is expensive. Further the demon of dearness has 
not left even salt alone. Now that this demon has risen to his zenith, salt comes 
under the head of an expensive ear’ 
Salt is a thing that it is used by rich and poor. It is so useful that, from 
time to time, it is necessary to give it to cattle. Among the necessaries of life, 
salt ranks next to air and water. According to the law of Nature salt must be so 
abundant and its price so cheap, that no difficulty should be experienced by any 
living thing in obtaining it. The operation of the persons or reasons, that are 
the cause of this unnatural rise in the price of salt, should be suspended at an 
early date. In other words, strenuous endeavours should be made, as soon as 
possible, to ascertain, by official enquiry, the causes of the prevailing dearness, 
and steps should be taken to remove them. 


The dearness of salt is contrary 
to Nature’s law. 


III.—LIOISLATION. 


75. Commenting on the important provisions of Madras Children Bill a 


* 5 leader in the Manorama, of the 21st December, 
9 on the Madras remarks:— The Madras Goverumeſt should be 
ren Bill. ra as 

j congratulated on having undertaken legislation 
of this nature. The cases disposed of by the Criminal Courts last year will 
convinve anybody that this measure is absolutely necessary. ‘The Bill will be 
beneficial to youths and ‘young persons destitute of guardians, who roam about in 


the towns and eventually turn out bad characters. It is, therefore, to be hoped 
that this Bill will soon be passed into law. 


ERRATA, 
: Report No, 50. 

Page 2838, paragraph 17, line 7, for “ Council” read Counsel “. 
„ 2854 „ 63 „ 15, for “in tact” read “ intact ”: 

— 68 „ 5, omit * of” after gist . 

„ 2861 „ 84 „ 6, insert“ been“ after even“. 

„ 2861 * 86 „ 2, insert“ been“ after “ have”. 

„ 2971 0 121 „ 5, substitute godly * for “Godly ”’. 

% 62692 8 121 „ 7, substitute sign for “ sigh” and “cry” 

4 1 for „ clamour v. | 

a»: S072 * 122 „ 30, substitute “in” for “to” after “hurt”. 
„ 2873 „ 122 „ 4, substitute “a special” for particular in”. 
„ 2873 „ 123, last line, substitute “either” for “a”. 
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